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Year od than tnd some fie inter we mere Joned by other Hugh Inthe 
iia 95,984 wen ne Tomas W Herman fam ac sbandonea 
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{and Thay toc a tam ot ote 
Staton cane hs bt 
Sy set ay 368 or 
tac, Oran tote Uni Sates fats tyrone near on motes 
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Seeen serie a Eee cee 
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ALBERT JONES, By Fred Joa 
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feo tte amy moved to Costor rte winter. Rabat ane on 
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The fam had wan, guts, secorauns, mouth agane ar lon hrpe ay 
Stopied must fe community. masing Me much chew. t eughs 
{he Oop Deas Thistaraanetoa the op "Roy -Dr Sem Bowe 
‘Secrge deco hat waste dog ty to ep caty he purchase Nao 
{na broke some sas wdome ae, Sean Gorge sad Jane wae ah in rh 
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fed ene at htbor mae mio pes Gnas bug we ea, 
Sere uae wre unig Whogning snd Noes pre. Tn 
‘sa west of Carle Noyers ine Nips tet anc ray asm ted he 
SSS ets har sr Soo ter sve eng es. ya 
Sonseign ana sven any Gone Hg Hexen alors the Gonsle an 
‘On Frid nots nwt sre good neighbor wos twenty eyo 
sto nlanoun or sang an one Mune wa supe by thooe poset 
‘rater Georg, Bo ahs George Guin, Water area, Her ard Saoge 
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‘onoanmart those mere goo tra! tr. Naile Thomas wae ae clog 
“ponte ly ha bagpipes bn paraps ewes thon person oraundwro fae 
‘Sha one dolar ane severe cote 
il te gure it of wopetaies awa. sl eabbepee om my "Stoo Fal 
























































SeUiha sagoru sed coming tvough wn te boa! : 
cos ony raed aye ora Sang Tero eat 
26°Ghaomer woul have he bgt on oven 
nar zzardsware fering 2, We nea are om te ken Sr to 
int owte’ tate ie we ety nase ne Trews 
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STE aaron ny ta, ra snes aun rene vem 

tr 18 met nd rag WH Kona an aves pt Ns arm noise 
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sna gree ror fame Tin Coston. Daron ay ave wo 
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CHARLES W. COBB STORY, By Leonard Cobb — Chis W. Cobb we, 
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Sreahine cinnamon rman 
suo iope neh ocean te igo tae 
SESE aes toe 
Shiga ceserse come meee 
Si ie are eee niin tare ae 
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Se riae ev niseee ow mvenmiecunes 
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spies Ge ennany ersomensenwcarers 
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‘anna. Bue to the drought conditions bere ney came to the Weasley piece, 
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‘lon Those tips were gresty ahatned when test espa an then Garey 
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‘cigs tod sce wes organ proto comune? 
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{PRED MILLER STORY, by Emin Mier tan — usar. tos 
Inrnato a g ntven 57 near war arn 
teachers. ermember going csc! nthe winter nw lned corps by 
Foctey ona nary Sough, paying fox end gos, rsoners tas. ana nen Pe 
‘Ronni oe ts nt ode ne Ta holy 
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nod VERA SOHUMAKER — Vara Noyce ad Jim Schumaker wore 
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Glan Smart — Tha Svar tay ved the Hanne rea 
fom jen Aso aera tenia rar sce ho ap 
‘The famly conslated of Mather. Mrs Bernice Smart an her chiloen, Hele, 
lnm, Donn Hower, Dey hd Mahi ve ta fare waste Sting ee 
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TO THE READER 





“We must write the history of our district, so that our heritage will be 
preserved for present and future generations that they may know of the stamina 
and courage it took to turn a virgin land into what Its today,” How many times and 
for now many years did we express these feelings to each other? Itis witha guy 
Conscience, we say that we waited fa too long to write tis book. Had we taken up 
the challenge sooner, the task would not have been so tedious. History is being 
‘erased daily as old things are scrapped to make room for the new. Sometimes we 
‘must question it there are improvements being made, or just changes. The 
pioneers are also leaving us one by one and with the passing of each, there is, 
‘another bit of history lost. And 60, as the years pass, compiling local histories 
becomes mare dificult, 

We have done our best to get accurate accounts of people and events that 
{are the history of the large area north of Hanna, which we have attempted to cover 
In this book. This wasn't always possible. Truth haa only to change hands a few 
times to become “fiction,” and many a pioneer story is no longer first hand. You 
wil find mistakes, for they are easily made. You wil ind omissions, and they may 
offend you. We apologize if this has happened, it was unintentional 

The reward of writing @ book such as Hana North, is knowing tha it brings 
pleasure to its readers. May you enjoy scanning these pages and may you find 
Your own personal niche tucked away ina etary or picture. you do, then we have 
Accomplished our purpose 
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IN MEMORIAM | 
One short year age, Hugh Campbell began working dlligenty with us, to 
compile the history of "Hanna North.” His untimely death on July 2, 1976, took 
{rom our midst friend whose senee of humor inspired us to keep going when the 
hill looked too big to elim 
"To know Hugh Campbell, was to know @ gentleman, one of God's 
gentlemen.” 








CHAPTER | 
THEY WERE HERE FIRST 

Between the Battle and the Red Deer Rivers, a broad plateau stretch 
‘eastward 10 the Saskatchewan border. The territory covered in this book, the land 
immediately south and east of Sulivan Lake, is undulating prairie, rising to hills 
2800 feet in altitude, sloping to Sullivan and Dowling Lakes, 265% and 2595 feet 
respectively. These lakes, as well as numerous emaller bodies of water, are 
‘hallow and alkaline. Springs, afew creeks and small sloughs provide fresh water. 

Thick grass called praire wool covered the land. It was ideal pasture for the 
butfalo whien the Cree and Blackfoot hunted, but in spring and fall it was tinder 
dry, and carelessness or lightning caused many prairie fires whion destroyed 
‘everything in thelr path. The only reee which survived were a few clumps of willow 
{and poplar which ringed the sloughs. 

‘There was no white settlement here before the twentieth century. Explorers. 
‘who followed the rivers skirted the area, There were no trading posts, no missions, 
‘ho FLC.M.P. outposts. Pallsor’s expedition crossed the area on iis way from the 
‘Neutral Hils to the Hand Hils; reported outcroppings of coal, and suggested that 
‘except for a few fertile spots, the land was unfit for cultivation, It remained an 
Indian hunting ground, and signs of their lite style can stil be seen, 

‘Several years ago there was an exceptionally heavy spring run-off, which cut 
deep gully between two hils on the south side of Dowling Lake. Amateur 
archeologists discovered three distinct layers of buttslo bones and skulls, 
‘evidence that this may have been the location ofa butfalo jump. Local enthusiasts 
declare that arrowheads can be picked up almost anywhere. The pictures on the 
following pages include artifacts from the collections of Harold Strandberg, Tom 
Pattinson, Bill Curtis, Al Werner, Bill Blois, Larry Bietelspacher, Rose Schissler, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Viste. 

Mr. Harola Strandberg submitted the following information 

‘There are records of when the first men of European origin came to ths 
‘The North American Indians were here before them: when their ancestors arrived 
will probably never be known. But they, too, lft thei records: there is evidence 
that they were here about ten thousand years ago. 





Buss uy at of ark hong Down Lake, 


‘Some ofthe older stone projectile points which appear on these pages date 
ack to 7000 - 9000 B.C, These have been found inthis area, along with grooved 
hammer stones, scrapers, knives, and various other tools, made of different types 
of stone, some’ not native to this area. The corner-notched and side-notched 
Points were the later styles, made when bows and arrows were being used. Poller 
shards have also been found; some bowls were plain, but most of them hed 














«designs on the outer rim. Iron points have also been picked up. These are of much 
later origin, when the Fur Companies started trading with the Inglans. 

Some of the Indian campsites can be seen. They const of circles of stone, 
eighteen to twenty feet in dlameter; at some sites the circles are only six or eight 
feet In diameter. The smalier ones are believed to have been used before the 
Ingians had horees. 

Fire pits can sill be located. They are usually close to water and some were 
Used to heat stones for the sweat baths. 

Buttalo trails are stil visible on some of the uncultivated land: anc there are 
rubbing stones, worn emooth alter thousands of years of use. 

‘The Plains Indians lived a nomadic life, and did litle, I any, damage to the 
lan 

Photo No. + ie a sample of some of the oldest projectile points found in tis, 
‘area. Those with the tapered base are believed to be the oldest, dating back to 
‘sbout 7000-8000 8.C. These are the ‘Agate Basin’ type. 

‘Those with the aquare base are the ‘Scottablu” type, also named ‘Eden’ or 
‘Alberta’ points. The longest one inthis photo is 4% inches long. These wore used 
‘about 5000-7000 6.©. 

Photo No. 2. Those wth the notch at the lase are known as the MeKean type: 
they were used about 2000-3000 B.C. Those in the bottom row withthe base partly 
notched are dated about 1500-2000 B.C. 

Photo No. 3. These points, corner-notched as well as having @ notch at the 
base, are known as the Oxbow type. They date back to about 1500-3000 B.C. The 
longest point i 3% Inches long, and could have been used as @ spear point ora | 
nie, 

Photo No. 4, The large point which Is about 4% inches long was probably 
Used for a spear. The smaller ones may have been used as arrow points. The 
others couls have been either spears or arrows. Date, about 1000 B.C. 

Photo No. 5, These side-notched points are the later type. They were 
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CHAPTER I 
HOW THE LAND WAS SURVEYED 


The territory covered In this book includes parts of townships 31,92, 39, ang 
84 In ranges 13, 14, 18, and 16. Each quarter section of land has its own 
‘escrption, for example, the south-west quarter of section 19, township 34, range 
18, wos ofthe fourth meridian. This may be abbreviated thus: the SW V4 of ec 19, 
twp 84, range 15, WA; or simply SW 19-34-15-W4. As ll and locetions mentioned 
herein are west of the fourth meridian, W4 has been omitted from the land 
escriptions. 

Land numbers are meaningless unless one understands the survey system 
used in Western Canada, which actually marked off the area lke a huge 
checkerboard. n essence, draw lines north and south, six miles apart. Call the 
strips ranges and number them westward from the meridian. Cross them with 
‘east-west lines the same distance apart. call the resulting squares townships. 
Divide each township Into thirty-six sections, each section Into four quarters. 
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‘The fourth meridian (s the Alberta-Saskatchewan border; the first base line 
the forty-ninth parallel, Successive base lines were parallel to the American 
poundary, and twenty-four miles apart. At one-mile intervals west from the meri 
fan, lines were extended twelve miles north and twelve miles south trom the base 
tine. Because of the curve of the earth, ines originating at one base line aid not 
feet exactly those from the next base line. The variation could be as litle as six 
feet. oF a8 much as amile and a half, depending onthe distance from the meridian. 
‘Te east-west road allowance were the jog occurred was called a correction line. 

Road allowances, sixty-six feet wide, were laid out one mile apart running 
north and south, two miles apart going east and west. The overall picture would 
Took tke this 
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Each section in a township was given a number, and divided into qui 
which contained 160 acres each, 











ONE TOWNSHIP 
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* CP. Land was cated win 20 lesa ig. way — atin al twnstips, 


n paper, the plan was clear-cut an simple; in reality, it involved a great deal 
‘of work. Pioneer surveyors were based in Winnipeg, and came west during the 
‘summers to plant their markers and make detailed notes regarding the sol, 
‘minerals, and wife of the area. Hampered by rough terrain, storms and smoke 
‘tom praite tires, the surveyors travelled hundreds of miles, climbing hills and 
‘iretng sioughs and crossing rivers, to chart the range and township lines. In the 
north-east carer of every quarter-section they drove into the ground along metal 
‘od withthe land number marked oni So that they would be easier to locate, the 
rods wore marked with a Wrench and four square holes 

During the winters, the surveyors worked in Winnipeg, transferring to maps. 
‘he exact location of lakes, water courses, and any tails which were visible atthe 
time the survey was made. The surveyors’ notes, preserved In the Provincial 
Archives, indicate that this area was surveyed by €. Bray in 1883 and J. K. MeLean 
in 1884. Here are their comments: 

RANGE 13 — Twp. 31: Rolling and undul 








19 Prairie; clay loam soll lay 
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subsoll. Class 2, In section 96 the east line crosses a small creek, but generally 
water is scarce. (1884), 

“Twp. 82: North, genty rolling paice, with a falr soll. Creeks, flowing south, 
cross the line in sections 31, 34 and 36. (1883). Slightly roling prairie; clay loam 
Soll clay subsol, Class 2, Several large clear-water ponds wore crossed by the 

Tine, and the east line crosses creeks in sections 25 and 38. (1884). 

Twp. 38: Roling prairie. The.western portion class 2: the eastern being very 
stony, class 9. Creeks and ponds in sections 6, 19, 13 and 36. 1884). South, 
Tolling; fair soll, creeks in sections 1. 8 and 6. (1883). 

“Fwp, 34: Rolling prairie; clay loam sol; clay subsol, The eastern portion is, 
very stony, class 3; the western, class 2. In section 18 there Is cut clay bank fa, 
without alluvial sol, There are occasional small marshes, and a large clear water 
pond in sections 6 and 7, (1864) 


Picture of a surveyo's ea, taken and éevloped by te Lund Fam. Tew men inthe picture ar he 
Sevyor coo nd Any Apso 

RANGE 14 — Twp. 31: Broken and hill prairie, with numerous intervening 
ponds of fresh water. A small creek, now (18th August) merely @ succession of 
fools, runs south-east through section 7. The sol is clay loam, with clay subsoil 
Class 2. (1884). 

“Twp. 32: Nort, hilly prairie, with a good sol. A number of marshes were 
crossed by the line. (1883). Very broken and hilly prairie. Clay loam soll, clay 
Subsol, class 3. A bay, from @ lake which extends several miles west, occupi 
Sections 18 and 19, a8 well a8 @ portion of 6 and 7. (1884). 

“Twp. 39: Broken and hill prairie, clay loam soll, cay subsoll. Class 9. Section 
618 a level clay lat. In sections 1, 19 and 30 there are soveral large clear water 
Ponds. 1884). South, nily prairie, but good sol. Several marshes. (1883). 

“Twp. 34: Except fora strip of rolling prairie along the eas sie, the wholes in 
Sulvan’s Lake, (1884), 

RANGE 15 — Twp. 31: Except a few sections of first-class prairie near the 
‘north-west corner, tis township is class 3. An alkaline flat takes up the south-west 
Portion, the remainder being broken and hilly A creek in section 6, alarge pond of 
alkaline water in 7, and several smaller ponds elsewhere. (186: 

Twp. 32: North, raling and hily prairie, rising eastwards. In section 31 are 
farms of a large lake. (1883). A large lake occupies the south-east quarter ofthis 
township. An alkaline valley, dotted with smal lakes, runs north-west from this 








lake. The country is broken and hilly to the north, with rolling prairie towards the 
west. (1884), 

“Twp. 93: Very broken and hily prairie. Cay loam soll, clay subsol. Class 3, 
‘The north-east and south-west corners are iow, and have ponds of water, but the 
rest of the townehip Is high and dryer. (1884), 

RANGE 16 — Twp. 33: An alkaline flat, dotted with small iakes, extends 
{rom the south-east fo the north-west corner. East of tis fat tis ily prairie, wth 
‘sand loam soil, clay subsol, Class 2. Large bodies of water in sections 6, 30 and 
31, the greater part of 20 being under water. (1884). South, rolling prairie with 
‘200d sol, A long lake extends north-west into this township from the south-east 
omer. (1883). 

It ls notable that nowhere In these reports are trees mentioned; oniy inthe 
summaries of townships further north, or nearer the Hand ills tothe south, do the 
Surveyors speak of oceasional patches of poplar or willow scrub, or ‘small timber, 
sultable only for fuel 








CHAPTER Ii! 


FREE LAND 


When the Canadian government took over the administration of Ruperts 
Land trom the Hudson's Bay Company In 1870, it became responsible for a vast 
‘empty expanse stretching from Hudson's Bay and the tiny province of Manitoba 
‘on the east to Briish Columbia on the west, and from the American boundary to 
the Arctic Ocean, In the United States, settlement was pushing ever westward, 
forcing ranchers off ther open rengeland, and there was a very real danger that 
the Americans would try to annex the western Canadian plains in the same way 
that they had taken Texas and California trom the Spanish. It was imperative that 
the Ganadian government establish Its sovereignty over the area; the scattered 
trading posts and the thin ribbon of C.P.R. steel were not enough. The empty 
spaces had to be filled 

Not only would settlement of the West establish Canada’s claim, but it would 
provide business for the railroad, moving sels in, hauling their produce out, 
land adding to the economic well-being ofthe country as @ whole. But before the 
land could be offered to Immigrants, It had to be surveyed, for the Canadian 
Government had other promises to Tull, 

art of the price Canada paid to the Hudson's Bay Company for Rupert's 
Land had been one-twertietn of the arable land in i. The C.P.R, also, had been 
‘promised twenty-five milion acres, and the Indians had been persuaded to give 
top thelr nomadic way of life and socept the white man’s law, in return for 
reservations. None of these land claims could be setted until the land was 
Surveyed, and 20 in 1674 the first survey parties moved out from Winnipeg, 

‘Meanwhile the government had passed its homestead act. Certain lands 
‘wore get aside as Indian reservations. Inthe remaining townships, the Hudson's 
Bay Company was given al of section & and three quarters of section 26; sections 
11 and 20 were set aside a schoo! land, and the C-P.R. received al the other odd- 
numbered sections within twenty miles ofits right-olway. The rest was available 
or homesteading 

To provide for orderly settlement, the land_nearest to already-sottiod areas 
and railroads was opened first: as this filed up, another area was opened. 

Regulations stated that any sole head of a family, or any male eighteen years 
old, could obtain a quarter-section of land by paying @ ten-collar fling fee and 
performing certain duties, These included living on the land for at least six months 


























in every year for three years, cultivating thirty acres, and building & house worth 
thee hundred dollars, or making other improvements. 

“The homesteader had to be a British subject. or declare that he would 
become one when he recewved tile to his land. Application had to be made in 
oraon ata Land Agency. These regulations were relaxed to allow the applicant to 
Fes with his Immediate family within nine miles of his homestead and for immedi= 
te familly members to file By proxy for another. A parent could reserve a home. 
Stead for a son who was not yet eighteen, 

iin some districts pre-emptions or purchased homesteads wore available. The 
latter allowed anyone who had already exhausted his homestead rights to buy 
land at three dollars an acre. Homestesd duties had to be performed, and f 
fcres had to be broken in the three years. 








Canada ad the 


‘rth: WestTerrtories — 1908 F ete) 





Many homesteaders coming to the Hanna North area had served during the 
Boer War, (1899-180'), and for thelr services had recelved South Alrican Scrip, 
‘which entitled them to a half-section of land. Some of them took this land in 
Acaition to thelr Nomestead and pre-emption. Others sold the Scrip, with the 
result that a large number of quarters were held by people who had not seen 
‘service durin the Boer War, but the land was stil known as an S.A.V. homestead. 

When all was prepared, the call went out. n Britain, Central Europe anc the 
United States, advertising posters, magazines and pamphlets offered free land to 
‘any who would come, The extremes of climate, the isolation, the hardships, were 
‘glossed over; testimonials from earlier immigrants spoke in glowing terms of the 
freedom, the ferie soil, the bumper crops. 

The advertising brought results. In the United States, avaliable land was 
becoming scarce and expensive. n Britan, the farms were not large enough to 
lve among all the sons In a family; jobs in the ctles were poorly paid and hard 
to find. Emigration seemed to be the answer. 

Thore were even more urgeat reasons for the exodus from Central Europe. 
Wars and rebellions and treaties wore constantly altering the boundaries of 
Russia, Poland, Germany and France. Many people became aliens in the country 
‘of their birth, ruled by a foreign power, liable for miltary service in its armies. 
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Eagerly they grasped the opportunity to live in a country where they could be tree 
‘of the fear of conscription, and at the same time become landowners forthe 
‘riting sum of ton dollars and a few years’ work. 

‘And 80 they came, factory workers and shopkeepers and teachers, doctors 





and professors and laborers. Some of them were farmers, able to wrest a living 


‘trom the sol others had never been outside the large cities which had been ther 
homes, and had no Idea how to farm. Some were weil off, and could buy good 
animals and equipment, and bulld a decent home. Others hac onty what they 
‘could carry with them, and thelr faith in themeelves, 

‘They endured ‘ough ocean crossings In crowded ships; crossed the 
‘continent in the immigrant cars the rallroad provided... haré wooden seats which 
Could be made into bunks at night... carrying ther food and their blankets with 
them, preparing thoir meals on a stove at the end of the cat. 

When they arrived at their destination, some of the men found work in the 
towns, and spent the winters there. During the summers they would work on the 
homesteads and prepare homes for their wives and families, Others chose their 
homesteads, gathered enough supplies to last them for afew months, loaded their 
possessions and families, and struck off into the unknown, 


PIONEERS 
By Holen Standing 


By horse-drawn cart and then by train 
We came to our native shore 

To cross the turbulent ocean 

A new country to explore. 

We traveled fer, and farther, 

By foot and by caravan 

Until we came t virgin soils 

‘At Scapa, Dowling, and Garden Pian, 
We pitched our tonts for shelter 
‘Against the blustery weather 

Till we found time to build @ shack 
(fogs, oF 804, or Both together. 

Yet stil wo felt the stinging storms 
(Ofwind and rain and sloot 

The sun became our enemy 

In times of drought and heat 

But perseverence was the backbone 
(Of the sattors of early years. 

We tamed the wild and rolling plains, 
We, the dauntiess pioneers. 


CHAPTER IV 
EARLY DAYS IN HANNA NORTH 
Botore 1808, only a few ranchers occupied the short grass country, letting 
their cattle range over the broad plains which not too long before had been the 
home of thousands of buttalo. There were the Hunt Brothers on the westside of 


Sullivan Lake, the MeCuishes near Oowiing Lake, the Madges on the Berry Creek, 
land Leo Brainard on the flat north of Richa. 
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‘The majority of the homesteaders came into the Hanna North area from 1908 
to 1912, mainly Seots and Scandinavians ang Americans. A few trekked in {rom 
the south, travelling overland from Calgary or Bassano: but the more favored 
route was from the north, By train tothe end of steal at Stettler, and later Castor. 
‘There were Land Difices in these towns, where the homesteaders could examine 
maps af the area, find out what land was avallable, and if they desired, could fe 
Bind, Those who did often found thelr selection not to thole king: one man 
iscovered that he had chosen land in dried-up lake bottom. The more prudent 
looked over the county fist then flled thelr claims. 

Immigrants from Europe could bring few possessions with them, but those 
‘om the United States and Eastern Canada often had railway cars of settlers 
ftlects These were shipped tothe nearest town, with one ofthe men riding in the 
ar to obtain the lower freight rate. The more wel-to-do bought horses, or brought 
therm with them; others bought oxen to haul the wagons and break the lan 

"The women and children usually remained in the towns while the men 
scouted the land and selected theit homesteads. When the all-mportant claim 
hhad been fled, they loaded thelr wagons and struck out for the promised land. 
Most of them lived in tents until they could erect a house from the only material 
readily available, prairie 80d. 

Furrows were turned with a plow, and cut inte sections about eighteen inches 
long, Like huge brieks, these were piled on top of one anather to form the wals, 
with openings left for one or two small windows and a door. The roof was made by 
placing poles as beams, and covering them with tarpaper, hay and more sod. 
‘The houses were warm in winter and cool in summer, but were not always the 
‘easiest places to keep clean. Although some setters lived in sod houses for only a 
Short time, others oecupied them for years, finishing them inside and out with 
plaster and whitewash, 

ih was an exciting and challenging time for the men. They bult their houses 
land barns, protected them with freguards, and began to cultivate the'r land, They 
plowed witn oxen of horses, or hired huge steam engines which could pul a six- or 
tight-bottom plow. They sowed the grain and put up hay, and worked on threshing 
trews in the fall, and coal mines during the winter. In time the land produced, and 
they could buy milk cows and range cattle, Over the years many ofthese pioneers 
were able fo buld up tine homesteads, in spite of frost and drought and hal 

twas the women who suffered the greatest hardships. Many ofthe emigrants. 
from Central Europe had been totally unaware that they were moving to a country 
‘with language diferent than their own. The men who worked with English 
Speaking neighbors, and the children who attended school soon lesrned the new 
tongue: the women did not have the same opportunity. They remained on the 
farm, Dearing and raising thelr children far from churches, schools and medical 
facilities. The women who had come trom the ciles were especially aware of the 
Isolation; many declared they would have gone back, if there had been any way 
they could have done so. 

‘But most of them remained, earning to bull fires with a handtul o dry grass, 
ite wood, and buffalo chips. They baked bread for their own families and their 
bachelor neighbors, and raised gardens to supplement the diet of ostmeal and 

beans and rice. They learned to Cook wild geese and ducks, and prairie chicken 
fang rabbis. They krit socks and mitts and scarves and hats, and made clothing 
trom tlour sacks if nothing better was avalable, They carried water to wash their 
clothes, and watched theit precious linens turn brown from the chemicals init 

‘Somehow they found time to see that their children received an education, 
teaching them at home until there were enough pupils in an area to warrant the 
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buliding ofa school. They encouraged attendance at church services, and helped 
to organize community entertainments. They formed Women's Institutes ang Reg 
Cross groups, and always found time to be neighborly. 

‘That is the theme that rune through so many of the family histories... “What 
would we have done without our good neighbors?" The women assisted one 
another deliver their babies, and when mother or child or both died, as was often 
the case, it was the neighbor women who prepared the body for burial. There were 
threo registered cemeteries in the Hanna North area, Netherby, St. Peter's, and 
the Seventh Day Adventist cemetery on the Steinbrecker farm; But throughout the 
{area there are tiny family plots which contain the graves of babies who never grew 
Up, children who died of appendicitis or tuberculosis or diphtheria, men who were 
killed by runaway horses or overcome by gas while digging a well and women 
who died betore their time for lack of proper medical care. 

When Worla War | began in 1914, huge tracts of land were turned under to 
‘acsist the war effort. King Wheat was the motto, and the economy was booming 
‘The heavy rainfall of 1915 produced bumper crops, and prices were high. Sod 
houses were replaced by frame buildings, wells were dug, new and better 
‘equipment purchased. After the war, the Soldier Settiement Board was set up to 
help returned men establish themselves on the land. 

Unfortunately, prosperity didnot last. Ater the war, the bottom fell out of the 
cattle market. War veterans who had bought land were hardest hi, for they had 
Bald high prices for land and cattle, and were not yet established. The country 
Was ravaged By an epidemic of Spanish influenza; there were thirty thousand 
cases in Alberta, ton percent ofthe victims ded, 

‘The end of Prohibition in 1923 coincided with a return to more favorable 
weather conditions, and better prices. By the end ofthe decade some farmers hac 


ought gasoline tractors, many were driving cars. Some homes even had 
telephones and rags. The pioneering days were over. 


("The Lee Brainard Story" in vorso, by Helen Standing) 
DEATH IN THE BLIZZARD'S WAKE 


Lee Brainard heard such wonderous tales, 
(Of aland both tree and warm, 
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Where grasses grow so thick and high 
{Up to the ely of any longhorn. 

‘So he gathered his horses and cattle, 

bis son Albert and ther hired hand, 

‘And in ninetoon hundred six et Montana 
‘For Alberta, tho ranchers dreamland. 
Several extra riders were needed 

To star the herd on its way. 

With seven hundred horses and cattle 
Thay must kaep them trom going astray. 
They herded ther cattle towards the north 
Letting thom graze on the native grass. 
When they crossed the border at Wild Horse, 
Their excitement, no man could surpass. 
‘Now they entered the land of chinooks, 
Warm winds that melted the snow, 
Allowing the cattle to graze all winter 

With the doer, the antalope, and the butflo 
When finally they reached Medicine Hat 

i surely was @ day of great glee. 

They replenished ail heir exhausted supplies, 
But their hardships thoy could not foresee. 
Hore wes their first dieappointment, 

For the Mounties heard of their plan, 

They warned them ofthe long, cold winters, 
But Brainard was nota quitting man. 

Then atthe Governmont Land ottice, 

‘A second disappointment he bore. 
‘Ranches wore no longer avalable 

‘On the South Saskatchewan Fiver shore 
{But North ofthe Red Deer River 

Was a country rich and vast 

‘So they headed for the area near Richdalo 
Where they claimed a ranch at last. 

One of their two covered wagons 

Was taken to be thoir home, 

The cattio wore lot out to graze. 

Here there was space to roam. 

‘But unknown to Mr. Brainard 

Who thought that this was divine. 

The “chinook bolt” that he so desperately sought, 
He had let vory far behind. 

‘So instead of harvesting the prairie, 

He explored the country side. 

Visiting his neighbors near and tar. 

Telling of his adventure with pride 

(One day he rode upon a ranch, 

(Owned by the Hunt brothers, threo. 

He retused thei kinly offer of help 

Wonly the future he could foresee! 

For one morning late in October 
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He awoke toa landscape of white, 
‘And the snowtakes continued felling 
‘ll day and al night 
eating: twirling; swing; driting, 
Twas inthe cold month of Docember 
When io warm winds had blown from the west 
That Brainard decided to move his camp, 
This decision seemed one ofthe best. 
The thin and starving catia 
Wore driven towards Dowling Lake. 
To graze on the parvaly bared hilsides. 
At last he realized his mistake, 








Then in the New Year of nineteen and seven, 
‘Along sought chinook aid arrive. 
‘So the three men gathered the remaining hord, 
Perhaps atthe Hunt Ranch they could survive 
They travelled north about a dozen miles 
To the south edge of Sulivan Lake 
Here they were forced to stop and rest, 
‘And themselves some food did partake, 
They rested inthe warm, calm air 
The cattie quietly grazing noarby. 
When suddenly Albert looked o the north 
‘And gave a warning cry. 
‘A dark grey wall was descending 
{Upon the unsuspecting herds. 
A storm was quickly approaching 
‘And the wind began, whispering: 
‘gusting; whisting: roaring, 
They used their wagon for shelter, 
‘Against the piercing storm. 
But the cold was so intense, 
There was n0 way fo keep warm, 
They wore forced to march in circles, 
To keep trom treezing to death, 
Alnight they marched and rested, 
In the blizard’s icy breath 
‘Noxt day in the freezing wind and snow 
‘Mr. White was the first to succumb. 
Young Albert ost al wil fo ive 
When ho saw his good trend gone. 
Altra ong and bitter half hour, 
His body also lay stil and col. 
So Brainard laid them side by side 
In acritof te now talon snow. 
He then went in search ot his cat, 
Found them frozen to death on thir feet. 
With an axe he chopped pieces from their sides 
So that he could have something o eat 
Then turning is face into the storm 
LHe started forthe Hunt brothers’ farm, 
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‘Stumbling and falling inthe crits, 

Trying hie bost to keep warm 

‘Against the storm that was. stinging: 
ipercing; stabbing: froezing. 

_But on he struggled into the storm 

Unt! something madi him fll 

He found itwas a barbed wire fence. 

By then, on hands and knees he had fo crawl 

be followed the fence past the feed stacks 

Til he fell against the Hunts’ cabin door. 

Ho was pulled inside tothe fre. 

His fang, cold trek was o'r, 

‘Spring found him back in the sadl. 

Most of his catle wore dead. 

Of six hundred yearlings, cows and calves 

He found only itean head. 

Loe Brainard wont back to Montana 

Foratresh herd of cows, and his wie. 

They returned to his ranch near Richdal 

Together they would starta new ie. 
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CHAPTER V 
‘THE DIRTY THIRTIES, AND AFTERWARD 

Perhaps the thirties would not have been so dirty or so hungry If farmers then 
had had access to the methods of cultivation and the weed sprays available today. 
In those days cultivation was the only way to control weeds, and trash cover was 8 
sigh of poor farming, and it was inevitable that during the dry years the land wouls 
blow. During the few years that there was sufficient moisture to produce crops, 
prices were at an all-time low, Unemployed men rode the rods, and gathered on 
the street corners in the towns, trying to find work 

‘The government introduced. make-work projects, such as building the 
taliroad from Scapa to Hemaruka. It encouraged farmers to hire help, paying the 
farmer fie dollars @ month to Keep a men, and paying the man’s wages, another 
five dollars per month 

Rolie! supplios wore shipped in to the hardest-hit areas, apples and cheese 
and fish. There are stil people today who cannot stand the sight of salted cod. 
Balog straw and slough hay, and feed osts, were made available, but the farmers 
had to pay for tham, and in Some cases itwas years before they wore able to pay 
the debt and have the len removed from thelr land tes. 

‘Some gave up. Their farms were morigaged tothe limit, and taking what they 
oul, these disillusioned people moved to areas where they hoped the soll would 
be beter and the moisture adequate. Others stayed: and when they were unable 
to pay thetr taxes, ook advantage of a government offer to consolidate them, and 
sradually repaid their debts. 

“The depression years left thelr mark: no one who lived through them can 
forget the gringing poverty of those times. Gut the very lack of money fostered 
closeness and a strong community spirit between neighbors, and when all were 
poor, making over, making do and doing without did not seem so bad, 

By 1938 the cycle of bad years seemed to have run its course: the beginning 
(of World War In 1939 put an end to unemployment, as men and women joined 
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tne serves or took jobs in Industry. On the farms, outworn equipment produced 
food for war-torn counties, and gradually prosperity returned. 

‘Once again, at the cessation of hostitis, the government made money 
available to veterans who wanted to farm, through the Veterans! Land Act. For & 
{ine wheat was King again, but when surpluses Began to build up, many farmers. 
increased the size of their cattle herds. 

“Today there are no quarter-section farms in the Hanna North area. Lands 
abandoned during the drought years are administered by the government. and 
feased fo farmers residing in the district. A few stunted trees or a sunken 
foundation may be all tat remains to show thet once someone had great hopes. 

‘Today the population of Hanna North is sparse, its farmsteads scattered 
‘Those who chose to remain in the area have learned to cope with blizzards and 
hal and drought; they have bult onthe foundations ther fathers and grantathers 
[aid for them, and they ean be assured that the pioneers would be prove of what 
they Nave accomplished, 





CHAPTER VI 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
By Norman Greenway, with information on 
‘Special Areas contributed by Art Spencer 

Prior to 1906 the Federal government provided local government through 
Local improvement Districts. When Alberta became a province in 1805, the L..D. 
‘came under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Department of Public Works. 

“The performance of the LD. was not very satisfactory. Taxes were low (a 
‘maximum of 746 per acre) and expenditures had to be spread very thn. n 1912.8 
Department of Municipal Affairs was set up, and provision made fr the formation 
of rural municipalities, They consisted of rine townships, numbered from one 
‘Upward, starting at the south-east corner of the province. Residents of such an 
fatea could apply for incorporation as a rural municipality 

Dowling Lake Municipality was formed in 1913. The first meeting was held 
January 6, 1919, at Dowling Lake school. John Sims was appointed Reeve, 
Nicholas Lund Deputy Reeve, and C.N. Tingle Secrotary-Treasurer. Municipalities 
had the power to borrow money by Issuing debentures, to form hail insurance 
istics and hospital districts. They had a greater degree of self-government than 
the Li. 

‘The municipalities of east-central Alberta functioned quite well until the 
pression years. The stock market crash of 1929 coupled with drought 
Conditions in the early thirties, brought bankruptey to many municipalities as weil 
8 individuals, n 1929 the west portion of Tilley East was organized as a Special 
Area, By 1996 many more munieipalties hed been dissolved, including Dowing 
Lake on December 1, 1934, 

In ts largest state the Special Areas consisted of thity-six municipalities 
comprising 7,838,826 acres, The area was considered to be over-populated ana 
the number af farms was reduced from 18,000 to approximately 5000, 

‘The administration of the Special Areas Is set out inthe Special Areas Act. it 
provides fora three man board whichis located at Hanna. There are also district 
‘offices at Consort, Youngstown and Oyen. In addition there isa fully equippea 
Maintenance Shop at Youngstown to service the road equipment. 

There aro nine hospital distriets and six schoo! divisions wholly or partially 
‘within the Special Areas. The Spacial Areas are served by five community 
Pastures accommodating approximately $000 head of cattle annually. There are 
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several proven gas and oil fields in the Area, with 1400 oll and gas wells 
production. 

Hanna North is in Special Areas No. 2. Generally speaking we have been wet 
served by the Special Areas administration. In an area which ls plagued by 
Tecurting cycles of drought and economic uncertainty, itis no doubt our beet 
method of government, 


CHAPTER VII 


LIFE OF THE COUNTRY MAILMAN 
By Bob Rehil 

ur rural mailman was very important to us. Not only did he deliver our 
letters, parcels and papers, but often he would go out of his way to collet our 
cream cans for us, pick up express or treight, or even provide @ ride for traveler 
sanded In town, 

He made two trips a week in our area, on Rural Route No. 1 from Hanna. The 
‘evening belore he would go tothe post office, collect the mall for tne boxholders 
on his route, roll up the letters inside the papers, and make a list of the parcels 
The following morning he would load it In his vehicle, putting it in the order in 
‘which his customers ved along the route. As an added service, because he was 
‘900d natured and wanted to help the rural people, he would load up the cream 
‘cans and perhaps pick up some groceries or medicines that were needed. 

‘The first mailman | remember was Diok Hannah, He drove a team and open 
‘buggy. The mail was in canvas bags and the parcels were covered with a blanket 
‘or piace of canvas. As long asthe malimen drove horses, they used to ty to make 
the farthest point on the route by noon, usualy @ local pot afice where they had 
thoir dinner and fed and watered their team. They would leave the mail for those 
who had boxes along the route, and take the remainder tothe locel post otis 
where other residents picked it up. 

There were several postmasiors in the Spondin alstrct at the end of our 
route: Clarence Kersey, George Dawson, Coopers, Elis, Harry Crego, Bil 
Starkle and Howard Muigrove. When this post office finally closed, a group of 
‘metal boxes were installed at the end of the route, 

In winter the mailman had a covered van, with a small heater in it, We used to 
be abie to see him coming down the sleigh tral, wth lite putts of smoke coming 
‘out ofthe stovepipe. Times when there were bad blizzards, he might get part way 
along the route and have to turn back. Occasionally he might have to stay 
‘overnight at farm home, 

When the mailmen started using trucks, they had trouble too. The roads 
weren't very good, and often In the spring or after heavy rains there would be 
\wash-outs and mud holes, and if they got stuck they would have to walk to find 
‘someone to pull thom out. Inthe winter they would find many of the side roads 
blocked with snow. Then they would go up the Castor trail to Greenway's corner, 
land someone from east of there would meet them and plck up the mall for the 
‘whole neighborhood, 

| think the Pincombe family have had the raute longer than anyone else. The 
father, rt Pincombe, did many favors for his customers. One time he delivered 19 
‘me a twenty-four foot grain auger whioh had been shipped by freight. Other 
srivers | remember are John Fox, Bee Howery, Cecil Embree, Glen Grover, Bob 
Pollock, and Mrs. Albert Holtze. 

“The route is not as heavy ast used to be, as many have dropped off the route 
in favor of a box in town. The maliboxes which remain along country roads remind 
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‘us of the faithful mail carriers who did their utmost to see that the mail went 


through. 


ARTHUR PINCOMBE $R. — Mallman on R. R. No. 1 from 1939 till 1968 
8 Helen Pincombe Riddle 
‘Art was born in 1891 at Lobo, On- 
tario. In 1918 ne bought a farm eight 
miles north of Richdale. He ang Lillian 
McPherson were martied the same year 
He and his wife gave their time and effort 
Inthe ploneering and development of the 
‘area. In 1926 Art acted as butcher forthe 
Fleet district beet ring. While living here 
the Pincombes had four sons and three 
‘saughters. 
In 1999 he and his family let the 
{arm and moved to Hanna, at which time 
he 00k over the contract for rural route 
No. 1, fom Bee Howery. For a time he 
"at Pocombe, maliman on Rost One Hama en drove @ Model T and then he drove the 
sei tee. ‘well-known Model A pickup. In the winter 
he used horses and a covered sleigh. Leaving Hanna on rail day with a rested 
team, he would stop overnight at Spondin. Next day he would take the other team 
that had been barned at Spondin and continue on the route. The first fw years the 
‘oute was over lity miles long later on it iengthened. Those winter trips were pun- 
{shing to man and beast, Usually ne was the first one over the road after a blow. 
Ps He braved a wide variety of woather 
In all seasons of the year to see that the 
‘mail, freight, eggs and cream got 
through, Freight went tothe two Spondin 
stores, and the cream to the Spondin 
Creamery owned by J. A. Rasmussen, 
(Onis way back to Hanna he brought the 
‘mail rom the Spondin post office, some 
times delivering a few groceries as wel 
fas the mall, and taking cream and eggs 
to the Dairy Pool. By 1950 he also had 
the contract for Rural Route No. 8. This 
made four trios a week, two on each 
Toute. By this time the roads were greaty 
Improved, so he used a truck ll year round. 

The faithful maliman, Art Pincombe, made his las tip on Tuesday, Apo 
1968, and passed away the following day. He nad delivered mail for twenty-nine 
consecutive years, a record very few rural malimen achieved. 

He Is survived by his wie Lilian, one son Gordon and a daughter Sylvia Ho: 
zor In Hanna; his other daughters Helen Fide of Scapa anc Eileen Sweep of 
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te Dela; and sons Arthur at Alsask, Albert in Calgary, and Percy at Mantario, 
i [RURAL ROUTE No. 1 — SCAPA WEST 
By Erbin Grove 
ro Earl Hl also drove rurat route no. 1, south and west of Scapa, In the winter 


time, In some of those hil, Iwas @ hard job to make the trip. There were times the 


only way he could make It was to ride one horse and lead @ pack horse. A few 
times | neiped him get his pack horse loaded: at Christmas time he sure looked 
like wide horse. Other drivers on rural route no. 1 were George Hauser, Rleharg 
Zeamer ang Emil Glubrecht 

George Hausher drove from 1932 to 1940, He would leave Scapa atten inthe 
morning after mail was sorted trom the train and f roads were bad returned et 
eleven or twelve in the evening. As there were no snowplow, winter roads were 
foften so bad he had to go through felds and then explain to the postal department 
winy he had changed his route, 


The pay was thity-ive dollars per month which was most welcome in the 
hungry thirties. 


‘RURAL ROUTE No. 2 — SCAPA EAST 
8 Erbin Grove 

John Corry and Wiliam Storch Sr. were the main organizers of rural route no 
2 from Scapa east. Iwas started in the fal of 1927 with sixty mall boxes, ands si 
{going in 1977, but there aren't so many now. The route was thirty miles lang. In 
‘winter the trip was made by team of horses and covered cutter, which had a smal 
heater in it 

‘Jesse Hil was first mall route river, and then Earl Hill took it over. We had no 
snowplows at that time and the snow seemed to keep getting deeper all winter 
The road would get so heavy that Earl would have fo leave his tearm. named Bello 
{and Fanny, ata farm along the route and exchange itfor afresh team, By the tie 
he would get to our place lust four or five miles trom Scapa his fresh team would 
’be very tied, s0 he would rest his team for an hour or so before he wert on his 
Way. He was a good mall man; he also hauled cream and eggs to be shipped by 
train to Hanna or to Alix next morning. Other drivers were Chester Hil, John and 
Maymie Cattanach, Erie Riddle, Milt Stuart. Fred Bottomley, who had the ma 
oute from 1997 to 1945, was a very faithful mailman, | remember one time be 
‘made the trip on Christmas day; he sure made @ lot of people happy that day 

Fred Harvey Is our present mailman, and has been since 1946. | can 
emember one winter he was driving a closed cutter witha litle stove in i. The 
‘snow was very deep, s0 when he made the turn by our gate over wert his cutter 
‘The stove fell out in the snow but no harm was done, He picked up his ite stove. 
Put the fire back in the stove, put the stove pipe on again and he was on his way 
with the smoke pouring out of the stove pipe again. 


RURAL ROUTE No. 2 FROM ENDIANG SOUTH 
By Tom Pattinson 
‘This route started on November third, 1928 with R. S, Gregory-Allan (Dick 
Allan) 98 driver on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Other route drivers were Albert 
Webber, George Baird, Forest Tucker, Cari Boehike, Albert Boshike, Hicks Cole 
iif James, Roy Phipbs and Eric Stoneystreet who stil delivers the mal! 
George Baird carried mail for nine years by team, He missed Wo trips In that 


timo, and came once on Christmas Day. Total length of the route ls twenty-two 


CHAPTER VIII 


NO DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
By Freda Viste 
OF all the tribulations faced by the early settlers, the lack of hospitals and 
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dextors wes one of th greatest. Pung it pany it was “Survival ofthe fitst 
trae fotunae atthe ery lo come west were gneralynethy young men 
Nin sldom requred a Goviorssordces except or treatment of ures Sve 1 
‘ema, Aa ove of tho was an frites find Taran ad some of 
Sears married; te need fr noephais became more eve, Ocresinaly 
Bre was «nurs rang the ponou wee, They were pode soy con 
Mmm oten beng cated upon fo amine adn te abeohce ofa ty. They 
‘an iN sustons where they had o st broken Bones, or sew UP and cess 
‘turds wiinout aneste. fe eny ting avaible in most Nemes was good 
Sona whitey or brandy, Kept on hand fr medal purposes wa weed se on 
Scape se wal ee apa ker. 

Tres these rae, or women who had some knowdge through exper 
ance, vino bocarhe misty, That alo as not an aney one. slice oy hed 
tose prepared to go whenover hey vere needed, any tnd of wear, ten 
tvetng ovr rough tran to get tne expectant moter. was CutrTay fo 
thrnto#ay wih ther patient and career the aby upto a weak or more Somes 
testy Yound tamselves working in ceumtances were people cau 
twen aferd the neveets tor the baby. There wor te we © icone 
Sout be oochod and a reqhbor whe had chi or wo of har om might be 
Sti yon to aut whoever tas free everyone a wnt ey 

Could, Te folowng women were sony 
trove who served nthe res north ot 
Hanna ao midwives and rece, Ms 
Henry Wie, Mire Julius Senate Mre 
Wiingtn Hamiton Mrs. Pauser Mrs 
Dnt: Seva, Mr Wa. 
ir roitered rae) 

Wie. Tayor wae # resent of the 
Garden Pian ec. Abou 1019 she 
‘roe te folowing account of nursing 
‘perioce she'd had for her New Yor 
iy Secmmn mt. Alon nagaie. Te fot poge of tre 
tie nds, orga wry was lost oo har caught 
es WTe AN, foe itaon vests we omambersie 

“seams that thre was an oder bachelor, Shorty Syd, belle, who 
hea wooed and won as his Hones bide, @ much younger lt). Thay Tome 
Steades somewnere nthe Grassy Slope area, 

Figuny one rong he ove feu an buggy fo ou arm 0s 
Mota, eho reat was sever! onthe pregrat, oud come Deck to ie 
tle nome to help delver they frat bby. So mother me never reset help, 
Checked her nares bag, whch was Kept ready fr such emergencies, ei 
Scions ferner husband and famiy, ane sled int the Buggy wth Shor, 
They wore citn great ase, burning arose he pratt southeast. 

now rom Mother's story: “One woman tld me ate hat, when she sa us 
passing her place ane sald, Wl, tat couple aren sg hry oteave he coun 
bs 

“We raved ins for sven ls, nt te thoroughbred horse he ws i 
ing wth he oer igheeprte one, ney drappes rom exhaustion, Kept aing 
Ninthe case was not so urgent ashe fered, and mead better save Ns horses 
some but he rep, On, can avays got ater hore, bu fone co easy 
‘ose ate 

"hon we arved a hia abode crazy paehwork shack, abou 1°10 in 





























hich were @ bed, dresser, stove, table and char, | found anather neighbor i 
with his dear wee wif, who was only 17 years of age. After talking things overt 
‘cided he would need to go S.W. to Hanna for a Doctor 

Well, he hitched up the poor exhausted team again, and off he went along, 
People wa saw him passing say he was whipping his teary all the way. The Doct, 
arrived about sundown, and decided an operation was needed. You can imaging 
the inconvenience, one kerosene lamp, one tie table, and one basin, 

‘When I had the patient and all in readiness, the only place to set the basing 
disinfectant was on the flor by the Doctor's feet. | administered the chloroform, 
the other lady hold the lamp while the husband helped hold his wite in positon 
kept thinking, Whatever shall we do if the lamp giase should break When horror 
of horrors! the Doctor changed his position a ite, and stepped back — I heard « 
‘splash. Yes, he had stepped ino the basin of disinfectant. He eald not to worry ex 
he could do without it. Soon he was finished. What a relief! The husband took 
the Doctor back to Hanna, and brought a nurse back from there, | felt sorry for 
hher — a big grt having to manage In that small shack. But! was glad to start for 
home mysett 

' could tal of other cases — another time — some extremely sad. One lady 
patient was in convulsions for hours, and passed away thus. Thank God, the 
Doctor was in attendance with me there. 

This was the era of mustard plasters, onion pouttices, tonics, liniments and 
home cures of ll sorts. Every family had is own pet remedies, and used them with 
‘great fatn. Every newspaper had pages of advertsoments of remedies to cure 
fevorything trom a bald head to Ingrown toe nals. They were always accompanied 
by letters trom satisied customers. The mall contained the same type of quack 
advertising, with cards 80 you could send In the names of your aling friends so 
they too could be placed on the maling liste, 





HAVE YOUR URINE) [ tHeon mes | 
Examined for Hidden Dangers | 


mes] || Grand Dispensary | 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 





Paste This on the Bottle 














‘uae Aovrtiing 

Betore there was a hospital or doctor in Hanna, a Dr. Crawford trom 
Craigmylo and Or. Lyons of Castor were sometimes caled into the district. Castor 
was the nearest hospital. In most cases the doctors went to the home, Appendicitis 
‘seemed to be the most commen medical problem, often resulting in death, This 
as mainly due to the long slow trip to summon a doctor, oF the rough ride in 
‘wagon or sleigh toa hospital. A tragic story of such an incident was writen in the 
‘Garden Plain Story" by Mrs. Margaret Taylor. 

In 1918 when our oldest gil started school she was stricken witha ruptured 
‘appendix. We called in Or. Mason who operated right onthe kitchen table, since 








there was no hospital in Hanna, Although we had a trained nurse stay with us, we 
Toot our title girl As result ofthis Jim worked very hard with Dr. Mason to start 
the Hanna Hospital.” 





KINDLY SEND US NAMES OF THE SICK. 
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[At the mention of year 1918, any old timer would think of the "Spanish 
Intiuenza” outbreak, and all the sutfering It brought. The fow doctors in the area 
were exhausted and couldn't begin to tend to everyone. Mrs. Charlie Lohrmann 
{oid oftheir experience at that time, They were the only enes in the district that 
werent down withthe fl, 30 Charlie made the rounds on horseback, doing chores 
{or all the neighbors, Me, Lohrmann did baking and washing to help out. Al nine 
Of the Hil family, who lived kity-corner from them, wore down at once. Charlie 
‘went fo Hanna with the team to get Dr. Mason for them and then took the doctor 
back, He just got home and started doing his own chores when Mis. Ernest 
Fletcher came for help. Her husband was delirious, so Charlie went to haul feed 
for them. Mr. Bodemann, who lived tothe east, was very sick. Charlie was sure he 
had pneumonia, sane went to town for the doctor, but couldn't convince him to 
Come out. Mr. Bodemann passed away. Itwas a similar story throughout the whole 
fea, with the able, ike Mi and Mrs. Lohrmann, helping the disabled. 

in 1914 the old Copevile past office was moved to Hanna and remodelled for 
an 8 to 12 patient hospital. There were four nurses on staf, who did all the 
housekeeping duties and the laundry service. In 1818 that building was aban- 
‘doned fora larger one. Nick Lund was the fist patient admitted into that hospital 
'erved a large area and was soon found to be too small In 1922 the new Hanna 
Municipal Hospital opened, located where the present hospital and nursing home 
‘re, This was adequate for many years, 

In the early twenties the Provincial Deperiment of Pubic Health set up Public 
Heath Nursing Services, Districts were formed, with @ nurse to be appointed for 
leach district, A leter to the schoo! board stated, "t's the desire ofthis Department 

‘make the Public Health Nurse @ valuable asset in a community for the 
prevention of disease and reduction of infant mortality’. This program was stow in 
{etting off the ground. Meanwhile local doctors and nurses acted inthe capacty of 
Pubic Health personnel. The purpose of the program was to look after im- 
™munizations, examine the children, inspect the sanitary conditions of the schoo's 
land even do minor surgery. 

Miss Lomness, now Mis. Jack Ross, of Chilliwack, 8.C. was one of the 
Pioneer nurses in this work. She was also matron of the Hanna Hospital for nine 
Years, from 1929 to 1898. She was kind enough to submit the following 
information: "Health Clinies were formed, composed of a nurse, doctor or dentist 
to visit the rural achools annually. |beleve there were about 28 schools altogether. 
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‘We would examine the schoo! children. Then later as “follow up", minor surgery 
uch as removing tonsils or adenoids, or dental work was performed in the school 
Soom. | remembet with awe, helping the doctor remove tonsis or perform minor 
Corgery with our limited supplies at hand. Afterward the child patient woulé be lai 
‘n'a makeshift bed, lovingly prepared by the parents present, to recuperate, Later 
ir the evening the child would be taken home by team and buggy. or sled, to be 
tured for by mother. To my knowledge there were never any serious com 
plications — something parents today wil find hard to believe. 

{have many memories of my days atthe hospital one mother Instructing me 
regarding the special laundering care of her boy's (a patient) home knit, ong 
(foollen underwear; one father who would bring his children in for hospital 
‘th various accompanying colorful ?) oaths. 

i remember the special gold pioces the stat! members received every 
christmas, accompanied with a note of appreciation to us, a special thank you 
from the Hospital Board. 

‘Another fond memory concerns the Board meetings. The members who 
‘often had to drive over nearly impossible snow or mud-bound roads, or in Bizzara 
Coneitions rarely missed a meeting. Mr. J. McDonald Taylor and Mr. J. Corry were 
{wo of these stalwarts, who with the other board members would discuss and 
thresh over the ever present problem of financing in those depression years, 
Often the hour of dismissal was in the “wee small Nours” of the second day. To 
flay some ofthese troubles and help soften ther anxieties, thus helping them “get 
‘on withthe ob". I would hastly prepare bacon, eggs and coffee as a break period 
{or them. Itwas not unusual in those hard years for staff members to have to wait 
{or thelr pay until two or three months hed passed, and funds for financing could 
be obtained 

"Whenever news of the Hanna district arrives at my doar, courtesy of friends 
fond memories return, Otten 1 have deep longings to meet some of these old 
tnonds, the pioneers and others, to refurbish memories as we knew each other in 
those good old days. 

‘Fltowing ls an excerpt from a leer sent tothe school boards in 1930: “The 
Clinic comes to the district fully equipped for the work to be undertaken. Those 
Teaponsile are notitied ofthe date; parents may bring any children they wish to 
the Cini, including pre-schoolers. 

“To help meet the cost ofthe gervce, the charges are as follows: Removal of 
tonsis and adenoids $18.00, (Other minor surgery in proportion). Dental Services: 
Ecractona ef $1.00, igs $1.00 fo $2.00. Vaceinatons agaist Sralpo. 

ree of charge. 

‘Some of the first dentists in Hanna were Dr. Sandercock, Dr. W. Honey and 
Dr. Scott this field there weren't very many home practitioners. Carl Weich had 
‘pair of dental pliers and did extractions. The tooth-ache had to be unbearable to 
have it pulled without any freezing or anesthetic. Carl was also a handy man in 
cther areas, He made a lot of caskets, and even prepared the bodies for 
intecment, egpectaly within the large Weich family 

Care ofthe elderly, mental patients, and the disabled, was swept under the 
‘ug as much as possible. Ik was considered shameful to have a member of the 
family mentally dlaturbed and they were kept hidden most ofthe time. The same 
‘ont for the older members of the family when they became senile. 

would be utterly impossible for any of us to imagine wat it would be like to 
































lve under the conditions that our pioneers dd. Stil they accepted things as they 
were, without much question. Perhaps It was the staunch faith most of them had, 
And the belet that whatever happened was what the Almighty had decreed for 
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them, be it injury, sickness ar death. There was a peace of mind prevailed that we 
hhave lost in he struggle to make things easier and more secure for ourselves. We 
have almost Instant communication, modern hospitals, wonder drugs 

heavily upon, They had each other 








CHAPTER IX 
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Indians, no doubt, discovered coal In the ares and used it to fre thelr potery 
cooking vessels, Perhaps they used the black “stones around their campties 
fand found they would burn and give off more heat than buttalo dung, thir ony 
‘other source of fuel on these treeless plains 

In 1858, when Captain John Palliser noticed a coal seam burning along the 
cout banks of the Red Deor River, he asked the Indians how long It had Been 
burning. They replied, “As long as we can remember.” Cut banks, in what we cal 
the bad lands, could be the remains of burned out coal beds from long ago, 

‘Men seeking homestesds rode through the area, now known a8 Garden 
Pain, as early as 1905 and saw out-croppings of coal along the banks of Berry 
(Creek, noted its location and returned to dig their wintr fuel supply — a welcome 
change trom butfalo chips: John Grove says, "I dug and hauled my first load ot 
Coal from Garden Plain n the summer of 1807. No mine was in operation then as 
fo settlers were there, not even a sod shack could be seen. 

In 1909 @ mine was opened on 1-34-14 and was operated by Thomas A 
Kane, assisted by Martin Siverson, This soft lignite coal had much moisture ang 
litle carbon but was a most welcome winter fue. Two other mines were opened, 
‘one on 6-94-13 by Donald Cattanach and the other on 18-33-13 by Thomas 
Mecaterty. 

‘At the mine on Bert Kirkeby’s homestead on 8-38-16 In 1914 Austin Ludlow 
recalls: "With the help of Bert's brothers Gilbert and Alfred, a shaft was sunk 
‘straight down and a bucket arrangement brought up the coal. Later a grade and 
tunnel were dug, and first a horse and quarter-ton cars and then a horse-powered 
‘winch and hal-ton cats pulled the coal tothe surface, where it was loaded by hang 
‘onto wagons which lined up from daylight to dark. 

"& mud seam divided the top three feet of coal from the bottom foot. This 
‘mud was dug outwith a pk, the top coal knocked down and then the bottom col 
dug out. 

“Trevor and Bill Wiles and then John Keehn took over the mine, followed by 
Hlmer Holgren, Aifle Donald and in 1920, by Louis Anderson and Scotty Edwards. 

in 1928 Berk Kirkeby opened a new mine on Fred Borel’ homestead on the 
southwest quarter of 3-39-16. He used a steam engine to hoist coal up trom his 
‘mine, where tunnels were 80 low miners could not stand upright but had to pick 
‘coal from a kneeling position. This was most uncomfortable as the mine was al- 
‘ways wot. This mine was soon closed down because it could not mest govern 
‘ment safety regulations. 

"in 1894 Bert opened a strip mine, where George Grosse drove twelve horses 
‘on a road grader to strip twenty-seven feet of dit trom a five-foot coal seam. 

‘Some other miners were Fred Geide, Clyde Wooden, Bert Ludlow, Ed and 
Fred Rogers, Tom Samson, Conrad Hansen, Mack Sobolewski, Emil Kammerte, 
Clyde Coons, Louis and Martin Johnson, Melvin Kirkeby, Hicks Cole, Jim Clancy, 
Paul Wasdal and Elmer Holgren. 

‘A sirip mine on 29-3313 was opened by Jo Zehner who sold to Bill Glover, 
who in turn sold to Clarence and Louis Dafoe, who operated the mine until 1926. 























(MINE No. 1296 GARDEN PLAIN 


Location: LS. 16 25-39-14 Wa 
Operated by A. J Unsworth, and Owned 
‘Strata Horizontal 
‘Thickness of cover 70. 
‘Thickness of seam 4 Gin 

















‘As this coal didn't slack easly It was stock piled in summer fo sale later in the ep 
‘and winter. The dirt and sand stone was removed with @ fresno pulled by fow- 
horses. They would dril a hole in the coal with a coal auger about an inch 
<ameter and putin a charge of black powder with fuse on light the fuse ang 
{ot back out of the way. The coal chunks were then loaded into the wagons by 
hand, 

‘One fate fall when there had been no snow, a blizzard blew up suddenly ang 
‘caught men with loaded wagons at the mine. They had to stayin the bunk houne 
for three days, then unload their coal and return home with empty wagons ang 
ifcult wheeling, 1o come back later with sleighs. 

Botore the Dafoe Brothers sold to Charlie Brow, who had a mine near by, 
they stripped air rom five hundred tons of coal which are stil there, covered wth 
mud and water, as the seam is lower than the Berry Creek bed, 

Some workers in the Dafoe mine were: Harry Lumsden, Charlie Overton, 
Raiph Cleary, Fred and George Whaley, Ed Cleary, Ed Loveday and Mut Wright, 

‘Another operator ofa mine in that area was Russel Hemstock. 

Frances Unsworth tolls ofthe coal mining experiences of her husband Bob, 

"Wile trying to locate a water well, he struck a seam of coal and in 1925 he 
and a hired man worked all winter sinking a slope down tot He started puting ut 
‘coal and worked for over fiteen years in his own mine. 

‘He was unlucky enough to meet with an acoldent and got his back broken. 
‘After elght weeks in a Hanna Hospital bed he surprised his physician, Dr 
Baxendale, by getting up and walking. 

“After that he leased the mine out and was an overseer. 

"Many a car of coal | hauled tothe top with a team of horses, and weighed it 
and pushed it out othe tipple to dump itinto the farmer's wagon, 

“if you ever wore caught inthe dark you should try walking in a mine and have 
your light go out. Black is black and dark is dark, but i really gives one a funny 
feeling to try and grope one's way out long entries to get to daylight. have helped 
load cars, helped dril holes in the face for shots, made paper dummies for 
tamping shots, and pushed @ car of coal out while Bob was lighting the fuse. 
‘Believe me, that's when you test your strength, as Iwas so scared I's be on the un 
before I'd gone fa. 

‘Other mines opened up around us and began cutting coal prices with the 
result that no one made a ling. Coal was sold at ist for $3.00 per ton, then $2.50 
and then $2.00. The miners were paid $1.50 a ton to digit, 80 that eft only fy 
cents a ton for timbers, fuse, powder, tracks and tools and hauling tothe top. The 
mines began to close down and the owners moved away. We also had to close 
down, 

‘Men trom the mines department stil come and check over our mine, 
perhaps with a viow to reopening it in this time of energy evises. 

Henry Finkbiner in 1927 opened a mine just north of Unewortns where they 
mined a seam about fit feet underground. With @ two ton truck they hauled coal 
to Hanna and to country schools. A royalty of ten cents a ton was paid to the 
‘government. Inthe depression years, coal was traded for cate, grain or whatever 
they had. The mine closed in 1938. All that remains is a small mound of dir, 

Alfred Pahl tells us: "In 1930 seven farmers in the Solon area worked together 
to stip a small area of coal bed so they could have coal for their own use. Digging 
‘down about four feet resulted in some flooding so each morning the water was 
pumped by jacking up a model T Ford and running the pump off the back whee! 
|n 1931 my father, Fred Pahl, applied to the provincial government and was 
Granted the right to legally operate a coal mine. In the hard years of 1933 to 1996 
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the government issued vouchers ta residents ofthe area which they could use to 
buy coal. The mine owners sent the vouchers to Edmonton and a cheque was 
received back. People came for coal from as far as the Saskatchewan border with 
horses and wagons or sleighs. in the war years It was dificult to obtain powder 
and dynamite, When times improved heavier equipment was used and up to 3,000 
fons were stripped each year. When gas was installed in Hanna and farmers 
‘uitched to stokers, which required crushed coal, Fred Pahl and sons Alfred anc 
Otte closed their mine in 1952." 
Inthe Glenbow institute in Calgary the following information was found, 








Mine Number Operated By Yesr —Address_——_Location 
35 T.A. Kane 1912 Garden Plain 1-94-14 
308 Baxior& Camp «1913S ‘Fertlly, 18-99-18 
398 Tom McCatfery «1914 Fertility 18-88-19 
406 Charlie Brown 1815 Hanna 29-32-18 
497 Fred Giese 1915 Dowling Lake 3-39-18 
488 Zenner& Unsworth 1815 Garden Plain 6-03-13, 
490 Ken Bryanton 1815 Garden Plain 18-33-19, 
402 DonCattanach «1915. Garden Plain 6-34-13 
496 BerAKirxeby «1915 “Dowing Lake 3-95-16, 
66 Harry Trentham 1916 Garden Plain. 1-34-14 


Hanna's First Coal Shipment was in 1812 


Hanna Herald: January 2, 1913 — “As Hanna is situsted in the centre of one 
ofthe best coal districts in Alberta its a surety that in a very short time this will be 
‘one ofthe most important coal shipping points. Th frst shipment of coal from this 
town went out last week by C. N. A. consigned to Alsask, 

‘The car contained thirty tons of high grade lignite coal from the Brown mine 
north of here and Mr. Brown, proprietor of this mine, has the honor of being the 
frst man to ship coal out of his district by call. 

Early miners were fortunate In having an experienced English coal miner in 
the area, He was Robert Unsworth Sr. Whenever they had a problem he was there 
ity willing hap. 

When Walter Mansfield was trapped under a frozen overhang which 
collapsed on him at the Brown mine, the frst thought was to send for Mr 
Unswortn, ut his help came to0 late and young Walter Mansfeld lost his ite. 

‘A coal mine was started by Clyde Wooden the summer of 1914 on land 
‘owned by Nick Lund on the NW of 18-33-15. 

‘Aitention was first drawn to this spot by the apps 
spring at this site 





‘Tho entrance was a the foot of a steep high bank on the south eastside of a 
seventeen acre slough where a tunnel was dug about 350 feet to a room where 
several tunnels branched out in search of @ thicker seam of good coal. There were 
‘approximately fourteen inches of good coal with a thicker seam of poor coal on 
tp. Coal was pushes out by hand in small low cars on rails. Among others who 
Worked in this mine were Harold Lund and Gene Flanders. it operated during the 
Winter of 1914-15, but was abandoned in the summer of 1915. 
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CHAPTER X 


‘SPORTS 
By W. L-Storch 

‘The pioneers had to make their own entertainment; and would drive for miles 
to attend a stampede, a ball game or other sports event. They were family atfairs 
with something for every age group. 

{The frat UPA, plone in the area was at Buchan School in 1812. The next 
year It was held at Gorinne and when Garden Plain Hall was bull in 1914, picnics 
Nere held there where they had baseball, footbal, horse races and every other 
lind of races and even bucking horses without benefit of chutes or corrals. Just 
(900d pick up horses to rescue the contestants 

“This s Charlie Seeteldt's story ofthe 1914 pion. “| am going back to some of 
the things that happened around Hanna in the early days. | can remember of an 
incident in which | was Involved. 

"Wen the Ralroad came through thi district In 1912, things began to bloom 
‘as the saying goes. New towns sprang up all around us and the same could be 
Said forthe districts away trom the ralroad, 

‘in the summer of 1914, the aistrct known as Garden Piain came to life. Word 
got around that they were going to have a big picnic, baseball, football, and a big 
ance, It was to be their fst big picnic. They sent word to Henna to have 
Somebody bring out a ball team. Hanna's best ball team, of which ! was a member 
wore playing at Big Valley for a purse of $500.00 so the manager asked me it | 
would pick up team to go to Garden Plain. This certainly sounced like a big deal 
ome. 'got word around that | was golng to take a baseball team to Garden Plain 
for a big colebration. 

“Now in order to get to the plenie, we had to find someone to take us, owe 
‘got in touch witha fellow by the name of Bill Vowel Bill eame in with a four horse 
fulton a hayrack equipped witha few wooden boxes to sit on. About twenty-six 
tr twenty-seven people got aboard. This was an overload to start with. The result 
‘ans some of his horses played out and he had to go to some farmer to borrow two 
forses to get us to Garden Plain, A number of us walked and got there ahead of 
Bil 

“We got a sandwich and immediately started to play baseball. We won the 
bsebell game quite easily so later in the afternoon we were asked i we woUld like 
to play 2 game of football, We started to play, | got the ball and ran the hundred 
and fen yards, the length ofthe grounds and demanded a touchdown or si points 
Twas overruled and was told in no uncertain manner that the game would be 
played the same as twas in Europe. At the end ofthe first hal the score was 37 to 
against us. So while we were resting a team of horses got ioose and inno time at 
ala lot of other horses broke loose. A number of buggies were upset and three oF 
‘our horses started north-east as fast as they could go. Some of these horses ran 
all the way home, some sixteen miles distance to the north-east of Garden Plain, 
So by the time things quieted down, darkness had sot in and they called It quits 
and we were durn well pleased because we did not want any more ofthat kind of 
footbal.” 
nif 9tet Welch Foss given ches Impesson of her rat Garden Plan 

“The very first annual First of July plonic and celebration at the site of the 
Garden Pain Hall nat attended was one ofthe big events in my ite. This was due 
‘mainly to the fact thatthe Big Band from Castor was in attendance and playing & 
March as we arrived. As we were approaching the main gathering, with me 
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holding hands with my parents, | couldn't walk because the music Wen etraig 
my fect and I danced every step | took that day. No one will ever realize how yy 
that band music made my day and being outdoors made the music even mat 
beautiful. | couldn't really quess as tothe actual size of the band, But tome tage 
huge. | guess it really was to a four year old. Those picnics were always filed yst 
fun and good fellowship. They usually had a baseball game or two, allkindsottee 
races for al ages from toddlers to the oldest adults, including sack races, tyes 
togged races, relays with potatoes on a spoon and every other type devised 
man, Of course, they had a food booth with popcorn, peanuts, ce cream and the, 
{ood items. Later in the day everyone pooled their plenic lunch they ha brougy, 
putt on a tablecloth spread out on the grass. No one could ever forget he 
Selicious tried chicken, potato salad, pies and cakes to eat snd enjoy. and 
feturn to for added snacks later on. The day wound up with a dance in wrk 
Children of all ages took part. The children adn’ just dance with each other tg 
Father withthe kind adults who were so willing to teach us all kinds of dances. Ny 
wonder 80 many grew up to be extremely good dancers.” 

Clear Lake was the centre for a unique kind of plenic, which included water 
sports. Mrs. George Grosse fells the story ofthat area 

“The Clear Lake Community Club was formed in the early twenties, everyone 
working together. They had a real picnic, an annul affair; people from farang 
near were there. To start with everyone brought their funch and huge plone 
‘supper enjoyed by all. There was every kind of dish you could think of ana theo 
fend up with, home-made Ice cream for everyone. Yum was that good! Mr. Banner 
‘was a real swimmer and he gave lessons to most of the young ones, so we hae 
‘some real goog swimmers In the community. 

“There were swimming races, a greased pig, horse races, fast and slow. In 
the slow event, anyone could get on an old horse, which there were lots of there, 
{and try o.come in last inthis race. There ware bucking events with no pick ups, 00 
Corrals, and some very 00d loca talent, lean tell you; foot races for young and 
‘ld, fat man’s race, tug of war. three legged races and jumping contests, boxing 
matches, baseball and football. These were, of course all local people entering 
‘Which made it more interesting, 80 diferent from this day and age. There might be 
& prize of anywhere from twenty-five cents to one dollar and chocolate bars for he 
kiddies, Atter this day came to a close, everyone travelled by horses east 0 Lee 
Doyle's or Jim McGuire's barn to a dance, which was packed. The music was 
Supplied by Art Wales, Mrs. Benson and | think Miss Raisbeck irom Hanna. We 
fso had a local orchestra from the west at times which was very good consisting 
of Bucklsy Limpert, Charles and Frank Applegate, Hero Burrows, Roya Dechenne, 
uss Bradford, Netta Limpert and Bill Limpert. Iwas one ofthe best, all played by 

‘Everyone seemed to get behind this project, and there was a booth built out 
In the open with trees over the top, where ice cream, pop and lemonade was sold 
for tive cents. 

“As the years went by, In 1927 there was enough money raised to build & 
dance hall and two dressing rooms for the swimmers so again everyone pitched 
in, George Grosse and Elvin Churchill hauled all he lumber from Hanna with two 
four-horse outits 10,000 feet of I, and I don't know how many shingles, so up wert 
the hall. The Banners, Doyles, Lunds, Schultzs, Weiss, Bob Halloway, Fred 
‘Trottier, Hicks Cole and numerous others around all helped. Then fora short while 
they had a danee each week, which was well supported, and every Sunday ball 
games and @ booth on the grounds 

*For the annual pienic then, up went the prices to ity cents each. Mr. McCrea 

















































ofthe Hanna Herald did the advertising and printed real tickets and he was a great 
help: he just charged barely the cost, which was very much appreciated. Hanna 
\wa8 a great supporter of the club at all times. 

“As years went on the hall was al pad for. and then in the hungry thir the 
Lake went dry, the trees which had been planted died, and that was the ond of all 
the good times there. The hall was finally auctioned off and sold to Car! Schultz, | 
think around 1999. The money was divided | believe between Craigmye, Endiang 
fang Hanna, all supporters of the project.” 

One resident of the Hanne North region entered a professional sport. Here is 
his story 





MY WRESTLING CAREER 
By David Ruhl 

In the winter season of 1946-47, | worked out at the north-esst Calgary 
YMCA, wasting with many light heavy and heavy weight wrestlers including 
Hubert Pelzer and Bob Kitchen before having my rst match as a professional in 
‘heme, Alberta, | did farming in the summer months and wrested in the winter 
fving on the farm unt I started professional wrestling, this was in 1951 when | 
moved to Calgary turning to full time wrestling, 

in 1955 | defeated Al (Mr. Murder) Mills for the Canadian Heavyweight 
‘championship. In the years that followed | wrestled across the U.S.A. trom San 
Francisco to New York City, and in Alaska. | have also wrested all across Canada, 

| wrested forthe World's Championship six times; these were with Lou Thesz 
‘once wth whom I drew after 8 minutes, @ one hour draw with Gene Kinski, and 
{our one hour draws with Dory Funk Jr. won the Pactic Southwest Tile fom Abe 
Kashey in Phoenix, Arizona In 1959 and the North American Tile from Abdulah 
‘he Butcher In 1970. | wrestled in Japan and Korea, 

[retired with the Canadian Championship upon returning from my second 
tip to Japan in 1973, 

‘i was married to Martha Miller in 1940. We lived on the west ¥4 22-93-15. 
Martha and have two ehildren; a daughter, Diana Lynn, born In Hanna in 1945 
and a son, Glenn David, born In Calgary in 1958, We make our home at 5648 
Thoreelif Drive, Calgary, Alberta 


EXCERPTS FROM THE HANNA HERALD 

Garden Plain — January 1923: The Rabbit Hunter's cancels reported to have 
been one of the most successful afairs of the season. 

‘Chain Lake — February 8, 1928: We understand from reliable sources that 
the grounds at Clear Lake have been secured by the community for picnic or 
sports grounds forthe nominal rental of $1.00 per annum. This was first taken up 
by the Chain Lakes U.F.A. Local and afterwards It was found necessary to find & 
ody acceptable to the government by the Municipally. 

(Greystone — December 11, 1914: A masquerade given by the young people 
tthe catrict took place in Garden Plain School. They danced until 11 o'clock, had 
‘costume Judging, then danced some more and had a big supper; It was sald the 
bachelors shouldn't nave to cook fora week, Dancing continued until 6:90 A.M. W. 
E Ricket served breakfast, The dance went on unt! sun-up. Music was supplied 
by Mrs. Huskine and, Himmelrich 

Greystone — May 27, 1915: A dance will be given in the Wiese School on 
Friday, June 11 under the auspices of the Greystone Football Club. Lagies are 
asked to bring reffeshments, The proceeds wil be given to the boys. All are 
welcome to attend, 

uly 4, 1915: At the July first plonlo st Garden Plain the Greystone and 






































Garden Plain Football teams could not reach a winning point. The score was a t- 
1 Ue 

“July 15, 1916: A football game will be played st Wiese Schoo! grounds on 
Friday evening at 6:30 between Greystone and Garden Plain. A dance wil follow, 


SPORTS IN SCAPA 
‘By Earl Burt 

‘Scapa was able to field a good baseball team until the late forties when 
baseball siowly died trom a disease of fast cars and TV. 

‘Crow Hil junior team became the nucleus of Scapa seniors. The first game 
played was in 1926 with Scapa against Endiang withthe score of 2 - 0 in favor of 
the latter. At Sports Days at places lke Castor, Coronation and Hanna, Scapa 
came away with top money. In 1995 they were in a league with Hanna, Cralgmye 
and Delia. Scapa was coached by Harvey Burt and the team was a real power 
house, losing only two games all season. The Hanna Herald says: "At tne Clear 
Lake Sport's Day the pitching of Stan and Wes James was too much for Harvey 
Burts’ heavy hitters. 

‘One Scapa boy sad he could pitch well because he had strong muscles in his 
wrist trom milking ten or fiteen cows by hand twice a day. 

‘Another league was formed with Hackett, Byemoor and Endiang inthe late 
thirties and into the forties with a new ganeration and a few old pros. One game 
this club lost which wll never be forgotten was played in Coronation on July fist 
1840. Jim Boehike was behind the bat, Reinhardt Weich on the mound with 
seventeen strikeouts to his credit and we lost 1 to 2. 

When one thinks back tall the boys who played just forthe fun of it: supplied 
their own uniforms; rode inthe back of a two ton truck, raln or shine, oF the love of 
the game and the club they represented; we wonder I they might have become 
super-stars If they had the opportunites that are here today, 

It would be Impossibie to name all the boys but we should give credit to the 
coaches: Harvey Burt, Jack Temple, Charlle Lohmann, Eddy Graham, Fred 
Slomp and Bud Hanson. 

‘The Burt family presented a trophy tothe No, 9 league in honour of ther dad, 
Harvey Burt, who was widely known for his baseball knowledge. 

In the early thiies, Scapa also had a men’s softball team in the Byemaor 
league under the eagl eye of Eddy Graham, 

Girls basketball was started in 1926 and lasted three or four years. Mac 
SSlemp was thelr coach, Harvey Burt made the back boards and hoops, and the 
‘court was south of the hall where the Catholic Church now stands. Games were 
played with Fleet and Corinne 

‘The sport of Hockey was not too Important inthis area in the twenties and 
‘arly thirties, broom ball played on sloughs was more popular, wth an occasional 
‘game being played between Scapa and Garden Plain, 

In the late thirties the Hein boys started a rink in their yard where Eddy 
‘Graham taught the basics of hockey having played with some of the best hockey 
men in Canada in his younger days 

In the early forties rink was Built north of Scapa beside the east section site 
where water was brought in by the C. N. R. to start the base ofthe rink. After the 
‘base was formed water was then pumped from a well 0 flood the ice. A four foot 
wall on the sides and an eight foot wall on each end made this a tine out-door rink 
with blue tines and good goals. 























One of the big problems was trying to keep the snow off the ice when it blow 
Into a depth of fve feet and had to be shovelled off by hand, 
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In the early fies with players trom Enélang, Dowling, Garden Plain and the 
surrounding area Scapa entered a team in the highway number 9 league which 
Consist of teame from Delia, Hand Hills and two teams from Hanna. During 
{hese games in Hanna the arena would be packed mostly with country people, 

Intorest in hockey inthis area ie growing; Scapa is once again forming a team 
with help from Dowling, Garden Plain and Endiang. As yet itis a fun thing but who 
lenows what may develop as time goes on. 


Leting te dckoutof he boat Clear Lake ple You had waka greased pole teease he dock 


See oteaan 


1911 —A Sunday al gare at aren Pia compete wih unio, 
o 





Of. Gntn Canon eke 1 
as Ra en Din mea oy san vige Won 2 
Since 38 


‘ear Lake Pen, Left orig: Agnes But, Lena Baxter, tna Wiese, Eona Joon, Lucy Wis. 
{yay Bee Sih, Mary Wis, 


1950 — Winer fun on the farm. A sigh riding party with Skis and slags pile behind the re 
Aan sigh 





1999 — Scapa Gastal Team. ack : rt Burt, Eile Gate 
feanape, Abe Soren, Fed Sor. lesan, Bul Manson, 
{fe Mevman, 8 Storch, dy He 
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Scapa - aren Pain Choral Group. ack: Ganda igs, rs, il Oegl, Ns. Tam Patan 
Matis rs Wate is, an Woih tes Fad Mi rs Car Sts, Arlo 

Fon Tom Pats, Gus Mates, Fed hl, et Mat, Wi. Strch Reinhart 

picture ss. Cyn Unser areca). 
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1957 — Scapa Hockey Boys Pat Susana ln 
{927 — Jock Temple, Seapn basta pict. Harvey, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WAY IT WAS 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
By Bob Rehill 

Sometimes when the power goes off and its necessary to resort to a coal olf 
lamp, one wonders how the pioneers used to be able to read or sew by their ight. 

‘can remember my parents using the old coal ol lamps. They had to polish 
te glass chimneye, fil them with oll ana trim the wicks. Occasionally they would 
{get a bad batch of kerosene, and the lamps would smoke, yet they sat around the 
fable, withthe lamp In the middle of it, and read or played cards, and it seemed 
tat they could hardly see each other 

Next came the Aladin lamp, which was a big improvement as it gave a much 
brighter light. It had one disadvantage; when the room got warm the flame had 
tendency to smoke and blacken the chimney. 

Gas lamps were the next. Alr was pumped into the tank which held the fue, 
‘and under pressure produced a brillant white light. They gave off hissing sound, 
‘and the mantles were very delicate. A moth fying against them could make a hole 
‘tom which a flame would shoot out 

The frst electricity in farm homes came trom wind-powered generators 
‘Some men connected the generator from an old ear to @ windmill, and obtained 
‘ixcvolt power. Later six- and thirty-two volt generators powered by wind or 
motors could be bought. The electricity trom these plants was sufficient only for 
lights and small appliances. Complete modernization of farms was possible only 
after power lines were installed throughout the country 

Inthe early years, only a few dim lights would be visible at night. Today, bive 
or yellow yard lights mark the location of many farm homes. 


THE DAYS OF THE BALING WIRE 
When the first hay balers were invented there was no such thin 
automatic trip to make diferent sized bales. They were hand-fed from st 
baler pressed the hay into the chamber and the operator would drop a heavy 
board into the chamber to divide the bales into the desired lengths. The bales 
were tod by hand. The operator would push two wires through at one end, bring 
‘them to the other end, cirele the bale and twist the ends of the wire together. 
When the bales were fed, the farmer accumulated a lot of wire. . the 
handiest repair item a farmer had. For in those days money was scarce, repairs 
Were hard to get and it was a long slow trip to town, So when a farmer went into the 
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field, he always had @ supply of wire tied to the outfit and a pair of pliers in hig 
pocket 


Makeshit repsirs made in this way before farmers were able to have elctie 
\wolders gave birth to the expression, ‘a hay-wire outfit 


BEEF RINGS 
In the early years it was hard t 
keep much fresh meat on hand. A smal 
amount could be Kept in ice houses or 
down wells, but when a farmer bute. 
fered an animal, the women had to pre- 
‘serve most ofthe meat, This was done by 
pickling and curing, canning in jars, or 
‘sometimes, In the case of pork, by trying 
Itdown and covering it with tard, 

In order to have @ constant supply 
of frosh meat during the summer, the 
farmers started a meat ring, There would 
be ten or more members, and every Iwo 

acre ait Weeks one of them would contribute an 
Freshmeat rte tam, George Wight animal to be butchered. One man did ll 
bea ‘the butchering. The meat would be al 
lowed to hang overnight; the next day the butcher would cut it up and share t 
‘among the members in such a way that atthe end of the summer, each farmer hed 
received all the roasts, steak, stow, etc. from an entire beet. Members took tums 


olivering the woeky shares to the members, The ring operated until each mem 
bor had contributed one animal 

In later years the Grover Butcher Shop started a mest route, nd housewives 
‘could buy the cuts they wanted right at thelr doors, 

The convenience of modern deeptreezes has put an end tothe ld time mest 
rings. 


‘THE RAWLEIGH MAN 

No account of the early days would be complete without mention of the 
‘Rawleigh man. Bob Johnston was the agent for years; he drove a buggy made into. 
@ van, with a big sign on the side. One never knew when he was coming, but 
‘everyone looked forward to his visits 

In the early years people didn't get to town very ften during the winter, and 
they would depend on their Rawielgn man for their eupplies of cold remedies, 
stock medicines, and spices. The products were good. Mr. Johnston always 
carried a supply of Rawlelgh’s chewing gum for his customers’ children. That was 
8 real treat for them as they didn't get pop, chocolate bars, chips and such thatthe 
children of today are accustomed to 

‘The Rawleigh man always stayed overnight at whatever home he happened 
to be visiting when darkness fel. In return he would give the lady of the house 
some of his products 

‘The traveling salesman of that era wore not merely peddlers; they were often 
the only link withthe outside world, So an overnight slay would alow the family to 
ccatch up on the news of the area and affairs In the worl 

Bob Johnson was really missed, and people wil always remember the 
‘excitemont that his visits Brought to ther rather drab existence, 


© 





PUTTING UP ICE 
In the days betore electricity, the only way to Keep food cool in the summer 
was to lay in a supply of ico during the winter. 
Bil Glover and Ken Wiliams with their ioe tongs and saw, ready to cut ahole 
in tne ice to saw blocks. 


ee 


Bi Gover, Ken iia 


ution up ie, 1809. Bi Glove, Car RE, Sed Havesing aad oe, Loe, Bi, Evin and 
ie Aran 

The blocks were hauled onto the ic, loaded into sleigh boxes and taken to 
{he frm, where they wete stored in an ice wel o in @ building, well covered with 
Straw for insulation, 

M the ce was caretully stored, would ast throughout the following summer 
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THE LITTLE HEN OF THE PRAIRIE 
By Blanche Johnston 

Remember when farm wives tied to raise chicken for farm use and atte 
in money? Sometimes it happened quite by accident, I hen hid her nest ang 
‘camo out afew wesks later tralling a brood of chicks. 

The more methodical housewife took the broody hens from the nests, pu 
them in apple boxes on fiteen or sixteen eggs each, and locked them In some 
dark building. They were given feed and water and waiched carefully. A seting 
hen turns her eggs, and her body moisture provides the humidity necessary 
‘good hatching. After a week or so the eggs could be tested for fertity by sheking 
them or holding them up to a strong light 

all wont wel, the litle chicks would bresk their way out of the shell in about 
three weeks. They were fed hard-boiled eggs, chopped up, until they could e 
Grain, The hen would take her brood on excursions around the farmyara, 
becoming very excited wien she found a tasty morsel for them. A manure pie 
was a greet place for them to serateh in 

[At night the hen would go to shelter and settle down, with the young chicks 
‘safely hidden under her. The growing period was not without its dangers. Morality 
rate was high ifthe farm wite did not keop a watchful eye out for hawks, coyotes, 
badgers, skunks, or even the occasional cat. The watering trough, rain and 
hallstorms were additional hazards. Ifthe chicks survived, the housewite had done 
her job well 

PPredominate breeds wore Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Butt Orpingtons and Dominiques. Today we would call them a general 
purpose bird. They laid fairy well, and were good meat birds. To reduce 
Inbreeding, neighbors would exchange roosters, a practice which produced some 
very colorful birds indeed. 

In later years incubators beeame more common, but these Involved work oo. 
‘The temperature had to be kept regulated and the eggs turned by hand and 
sprinkled with water several times a day. When the chicks hatched, many people 
‘who did not have brooder houses kept them penned under the cook stove for & 
‘couple of weeks. As they got older, they would be put outside ina pen during the 
‘day, and gathered in again in the evening. One couldnt walt too late to gather 
them up oF they would get cold, bunch up end smother. 

The care necessary to raise chickens put the housewite and her flock on 
close terms. Each woman had some ingenious method of caling her chickens fot 
feed oF to shut tham in. One woman made a pet of a young rooster which she 
called Johnny. One evening she called him but he aid not come. That was wien 
she remembered that he was in the frying pan! 


CHAPTER XII 


Do You REMEMBER? 

fan Endiang ball game at which the Scapa let flelder was accused of 
carrying an extra bal in his pocket? 

the time that Wes Howery Sr pitched a nine inning ball game wearing & 
heavy overcoat? 

the time Jack Temple sald "Give me a catcher, fist baseman, and this. 
‘center Tielder and we will Beat you guys? 

when Eddie Graham studied the rule book every Sunday morning 
botore a ball game? 





winen the managers ofthe two local bal teams came to blows on July 
first at Scapa? 

the time Eddie Graham chased Relnharat Weich trom third base to 
home plate to make the winning run? 

‘wen the elastic broke on the bloomers of one ofthe girls at @ Garden 
Pein basketball game? 

‘when Baseball sults for the Clear Lake ball team were made by the 
wives of the players at the home of C. L. Sittington? 

‘when Charlie Hacket rode a bucking horse at Garden Plain pienic and 
pulled Teather? 

‘when Charl Johnson Sr. always hauled the brush for the root of the 
booth at Clear Lake picnics? 

"when Johnnie Stewart's wooden leg creaked with every step, as he gave 
‘a whole package of Rawleigh’s gum to each child? 

two trustees who exchanged blows at @ school board meeting? 

wnat I fl lke when the seat ofthe two-holer was covered with frost on 
‘8 anvary morning? 

when a gentieman trom Garden Plain made for the door after the store 
keoper had traded the peppermint ar for ajar of mothballs on his counter. He also 
would cut the ends off the bananas before he would allow the store Keeper to 
weigh them? 

‘when Fred Blaxal sang “Slap Dab, Slap Dab,” and "When They Broke 
the Bank of Monte Carlo?” 

‘when Mr. Josley Olsen at sixty-sight years of age in 1924 missed only 
‘one trip in eight years, when he drave the mall from Castor to Garden Plain and 
Feeity? 

when Hugh Campbell had @ different humorous story to tell at every 
pathering he attended? 

when John Vanderberg, Buchan teacher, was champion checker player 
of Aiberia? 

wen 2% beer was sold at picnics, some called it “Sliver Spray,” others 
he dliterent name fori 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHURCH SERVICES 
By Mrs. E. Grove 

In the early years church services and Sunday school were held at many 
points inthe country, which gave everyone a chance to attend without having to 
travel too many mil 

Presbyterian services were held from May, 1910, to 1912 atthe home of Mr. 
‘and Mrs, Richard Hannah, The frst service was lod by Mr. J.T, Warwick, a student 
‘appointed to the Copeville Mission Field by the Home Missions Committee. His 
Text was "I will not lat thee go except thou bless me.” Genesis 92:26, 

‘Among the many ministers who held services at the country schools were 
Fev. Tanai, Rev. McNeil, Rev. Dorby, Rev. Hartley, Rev. Gourley, Rev. W. G. 
‘Shaw, and students M. D. Oliver, Mr. Walker, Mr. Farquerson, and others 

Church of Christ services and Sunday School were started In the Garden 
Plan ‘area In 1813, and held In the homes of the Livingstone and Unswortn 
famlies. 


Im 1948 Rev. and Mrs. Fred Pahl held summer Bible schoais in schooihouses 
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‘around the area, and had a Bible school picnic at the Gaugler farm buildings 1 
compte the summer session, 

Margaretta Nelson, who taught Wiese school inthe early Thirties, had some 
Salvation Army training and held church and Sunday school services. After she 
left the district she went back to Salvation Army work and spent some time as 
missionary in Africa 


Notary Suny Scho - 1913. Back Row: Ms. J. Tar, MSL A. MacDonald, Mis Fish, 
Uzi Caruthers, Lily Wao, Frances Lewis, Ws. Cory Frank Sturgess is Tom Wath, Ls 
‘Stress, Toomy Watsar Jobe Waugh, og Waugh, Mr W. Wrght sr. Font Rows and os Taye, 
ary Waugh ona Wight, Daly and ety Surges, 


Sunay Seo! at hm of Wr. and Ms lex Vln, Back Row: Ie, Sanda, Gordo, Denis 


‘Matis. Oers: sin and abel Kone, Hope and Fras Wan, Rosemary Mats, Donal, Span 
‘ian Gormay, Mier bays. 


Fathor La Conte and Father O'Halloran of Castor conducted masses at 
Garden Piain hall and at Corinne School 

Catholic Church services were held atthe Scapa hall by Father Harnett. Inthe 
1840's a small building was moved Into the village of Scapa to be used as @ 
church, 

St. Peter's Lutheran Church was opened in 1921, south-west of Scapa 
‘Services have been held there since that time, and many former members of the 
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congregation are buried in the litle cemetery which adjoins the church. To 
telebrate thelr golden lublie, special anniversary services were held on August 1 
‘S71, and mary oldtimers returned for the occasion. During the picnic in the 
afternoon many old acquaintances were renewed, 


ast Jn ABS and Confemation Clas of November, 1988, SL. Pers Luteran Chuzc, Seopa, The 
antands, Samual. Crs and Reals Hine, Nelson Ames, Rerhcdt Wel, Eval Chea 
ervar Kang, At Mats, Rae Greet, Ea Gre, Pane He, 


The ey Henry seh and Confirmation lasso 1928 Pete’ Luter Church, Scapa, ack Rw 
iy Hein, cots trent Haran Sta, Wim Src. Front Raw: Elna ora Wei, Wary 
Seitz, lzsbeh tee, Carina Sle, 









































Canfmaton Cass, Sapa, Cato Chueh. Back ow: Harb Winer, Plip Bruner, Leo Wiens, loys 
Brunner Fron ow Aid rma, Ken faust union, 


Sunday Schoo uptake a Solan Sceol- 124. The ving minster was Rv, Gren 


Netherby School also served as a church, and many Sunday school, church 
land funeral services were held there. Land adjoining the school grounds was 
nated for a cemetery in 191; the frst grave was that of Wiliam Lewis, 

‘The following account of the history ofthe Anglican Church in the area was 
compiled by Mrs. E. Hanlon: 

in 1913 Rev. H. E. Scallon let Castor by sadlehorse to survey the ares 
bbotwotn the CPR line to the north and the CNR tothe south, and decided to buld & 
Mission House at Hartshorn, near the present hamlet of Byemoor. The fist 
buildings were destroyed by a severe hailstorm, were rebuilt and served until 
1920, when they burned tothe ground during Rev. Scallon’s absence. Once agal 
it wae rebuit, 

It was from this centre that Rev. Scallon came to conduct services in the 
Netherby and Garden Plain areas. Services wore held once a month. He also 
isited the sick, and performed weddings, burials and baptisms. He served tNs 





«area for twenty-tive years. He often married young people whom he remembered 
folding n is arms for baptism. 

‘The beautifully carved oak altar that travelled with him for many thousands of 
miles folded up into the space ofa eutease, and contained all thats necessary for 
the celebration of sacraments, including silk robes, vases, cross and candlesticks, 
titar vessels and a portable font. This altar converted many an outof-way spot 
Into a Sanctuary of God. 

‘Memories of the Garden Plan area are recalled by former minister in the 
area, J. Mayne: 

‘in May, 1923, ! was appointed to the Garden Plain Mission Field. Conditions. 
‘were dry, But with western optimism the fields were seeded. On Sunday, May 27, 
‘as las going 10 my morning service, the rain started. A nearby farmer, Don 
Cameron, called me to take shelter In his home. After about twenty minutes the 
fain stopped, but by then the roads were too muddy for my bicycle, so Mr. 
Cameron offered me his horse to ride the remaining four miles. It was raining 
‘again when | reached the schoo! where the service was to be held, but there was 
hho one there. | returned to the farm. The rain lasted all day and | stayed til 
‘morning. Mr. Cameron was a Soldier Settioment Board man from Toronto, and 
hed been five years in the area, This was the first rain he had seen in Alberta. He 
moved from one window to another saying, “Ths is great! 

“The result of the ran was a bumper crop. | knew that help would be scarce 
ang if | didnt do something | would be called a lazy preacher. | was not tha. | got 
work on a farm and stooked barley, whoat and oats for five weeks. hadn't stocked 
for many years and found the party alled barley hard work, and the heavy wheat 
and oat crops were not easy. My last stooking there was a twenty-four acre oat 
‘crop which took four days to do. The next spring the owner. Frank Kennedy, told 
‘me that he had threshed over twenty-four hundred bushels of oats from it. No 
wonder It took four days to stook! 

carried on Sunday serves as usual. There was no Sunday workin the fields 
and congregations kept up very wal. can call my summer at Garden Plain a good 
‘experience, 

Mrs. Frances Uneworth supplied the following Information regarding Rev. 
Martin Holdom. He was a young Anglican minister who was stationed in Castor 
bout 1910. & young nurse who worked in Castor asked him ifhe would ride to the 
resent townsite of Hanna in January, to marry her to Jim Parker. He consented 
land set out the day before the wedding, wearing a fur cap, sheepskin coat, 
and felt boots, and riding a mare which he sald could do about eight mil 
‘day was fity miles tothe ranch, 80 he set out early in the morning, in twenty 
below weather with a breeze. He stopped at Garden Plain for dinner, but darkness 
{ell before he reached the ranch and he missed the trail. He followed @ fence for 
ome time unt he found a gate and eventually arrived at his destination, 
cant? "OM SAY ho performed the ceremony and rode hefty mis back o 

‘The homesteadors were not the only ones who braved hardships and danger 
When the west was belng satied 
seal” Owe recalled Rev. Scallon: "A very colorul person of tht ra was Rev 
callon. . . it was he who married Aubrey and me, Mr. Scalion drove a team of 


horses and a cutter In winter, and weather permitting, an old car. He was 
{Brstantly getting lost, stuck or broken down and was usually late for services, but 
® artived sometime. He was a dedicated, well-loved man, and gave of himselt 
nd his worldly goods to the mission he sorved.” 

Hanna Herald, February 25, 1926: Its intended to hold a radio church service 


























in the Crow Hil schoo! house in the near future, Any interested people should see 
Mr. ©. A. Hil 

Later reports in the Herald indicate that the frst service was very successful, 
land many such were held subsequently. One of these was an Easter service, 


weppinas 


1916 — Mans, Andy Hanson, 1918 — Mra ts, earge Writ 





1926 — We. and Ms. Ernest aes 1924 — Mand Mes, Frank rune. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ORGANIZATIONS 
(MUSICIANS OF HANNA NORTH 
By Ellen Ironside 

"Anyone who could play an instrument inthe early days was really an asset to 
the district for without some form of music there could be no dancing 

‘Among the very early musicians were, Mr. Jack Lepard, (an uncle of Mrs. 
Elechia Chidley), Clyde Wooden, Mr. Charle Halverson and Jack Campbell 5 
well as the Richardson brothers. 

In 1912 the Garden Plain Hal was built and one of the fist orchestras to play, 
there included Mr. and Mrs, Eari Himelrich, Al Bowman, Jack Lelcht, with Harry 
Wiese and Bill Sim taking part at diferent times. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Leech played forthe frst of July picnics at the Garden Plain 
Hall. They were from Castor where Mr. Leech owned the Pekin Theatre. They 
would bring extra musicians down as he taught music in Castor and i was an 
‘pportunity for his puplis to practise! 

Foy Embree played for dances during this period also, accompanied by Bi 
‘Sim. He Is well known as an old-time fiddler by everyone and down through the 
years has played with Gottried Glubrecht, Marion (Taylor) Fox and George Gwin 
‘8 woll as many others. 

in the Lake Thelma district, George Vigen on violin, Allred Anderson on bass 
vol and Ingwell Vigen on guitar made @ harmonious tro. 

Farther east, the Johnson brothers played for dances. Their father was the 
amieigh dealer at Whatcheer, 

In 1922 George Unsworth and his brother Bob played for many dances. 
‘Through the years til George left Garden Plain he played for dozens of dances 
from Spondin to Endiang and south to Wiese and Annasheim and eastward to 
Genire Point. He was accompanied by Bill Sim on piano and at times by Joe 
Fieiding on trumpet. Walter Jensen, Bennie Weller. Bob Unsworth and George Jr 
‘were on hand at various times to provide music for wedding dances, barn dances 
and at house parties, 

In 1923 Tift ronside and his sister Belle Cooper on violin accompanied by Ed 
‘erg on guitar played many peppy tunes. Other names to remember at this time 
were Gen Sans on violin, Thorcife Wangsness on guitar and Mr. Chappell. Then 
‘ame Thorcitfe Bergum, Harry Wiese, Joe and Mac Lepard, Elechia Chidiey and 
Jim Cuthbert followed by Butch and Will Ironside. 

‘Around 1995 Mr. and Mrs. Benson played drums and piano with Reg 
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Wamore on violin. At his time Bil MeLaren and Bob Reh were called Upon 
Supply music 

‘By 1945 five place band had started paying for dances Inthe dst 
Fred Jenston on vain, Herd Wimmer playing accordion, “Shor” Globrech 
banjo, Jack MeLarenon plano and Bud Hanson on drum, When dack fet, 
sisowhore. Betty Herold replaced him, ten Tater shelf tobe replaced by ik 
Ironside. When Shorty lel Hanna, George Gwin Took his pace and thie tty 
paved topeter for gute few years 

Muse was supplied north of Hanna in the late hiles by Sam Bat, 
daughter Mire. Smart and hs granddaughter Helen Smart. George Guin wea 
hand to play bao or guitar 

Harry and Winnired Parker, George Gwin and Bill Curt played for dance 
Wiese, Alps, Meadowlands and elsewhere. Later, Harry and his wile, Marea 
teamed upto provide good music fer dancing 

Pat and Stuart Mee, il Burt and Bud Henson play for dances at Gare 
Plain cool and at Scapa aso. 

Harry Zimmerman eame down from Castor to pay olin atthe Garden Pah 
Halland Mrs. Hery Saar from Spondin gave of hr talent also 

imate years Shirley Lumsden, Alex Garrow, orb Pa, Joe Mart, Aaa 
Banco, Danny Gal ana Bert Chidey ave given of thei talents to supply mooie 
anaing, 

Wi apologies to those whose names have mised, oor errors in dates ee 
sveting 


GARDEN PLAIN LOCAL U.F.A. NO. 310 
By Fred Johnston 

{At a joint meeting held in Edmonton in September of 1908, the Albers 

Farmers Association and the Canadian Society of Equity amalgamated to form the 

‘not till 1914 thatthe Union was incorporate. 

The Garden Plain local was formed in August of 1911 ata meeting at Garden 

Pain store and post office with T. A. Kane, president, John Graham, voe- 

president and T. F, Ironside, eecretary-treasurer, Directors were: John Hutch 

‘son, Martin Gulsoth, Fred Stickney, George Gibb, Martin Siverson and Bot 
Livingstone. 


arden Plain UA Vall 194, Left 0 Aight Laughlin Campbell, Steven Wager, Gorge Cayo 
‘Aur Kanne, Gat Larson, Martin Svar rank Kenedy lac end James, Tayor do Can 
‘al Will Wagner, harls Laan, sil esc, Bo iviegstare, Bi Cali, Hugh Ma, Care 
Sails esa. 


At first they met at local farm homes and at the Buchan, Corinne and 
Netherby schools, but the members wished to have a meeting place of their own 





‘and 80 a committee was formed. They chose site at the Diamond mine, Donald 
Gattenach’s homestead, to erect the hall, All materials were freighted from Castor. 
On February 21, 1914 work commenced on the hal and it was completed in ime 
{ernest meeting to be held there on March 7. Later on, there was talk of moving 
tto.a more permanent location. In 1920 ten acres of land was purchased from the 
‘GPA. on NW-31-33-13 for $95.00 per acre, The hall was moved on July 7, 19200 
ft present location, The kitchen was bult in 1922. n 1945, with the co-operation of 
the olstrict, a huge renovation project was undertaken. Monies received from 
{Gvidends applied to purchases were put into the general fund for ths job. The 
imerior was lined with plastar Doard and the outside stuccoed with a porch added, 
[ater a new floor ws laid and a foundation poured. Electric lights were installed in 
{95a and @ propane heater in 1963. With aid from a Government Grant more 
renovations wore done in 1975, 

‘Through the years a variety of functions wore held, dances; hard time, 
‘wedding and benefit dances; card parties; box and pie socials; minstrel shows: 
‘debating contests; Burns nights; St. Patrick’s and New Year's Eve celebrations: 
(Christmas concerts, Chataquas, and showers. Everyone's favorite was the annual 
‘lone which at times featured bucking contests. One incident pertaining to the 
picni¢_ was a motion to soll beer; this was detested. Ball games and the "Old 
Timers" picnics of the last few years are stil very popular. And of course there 
were UF-A. (Unifarm) meetings, ratepayer meetings and poling booths 

“The Garden Plain Local for many years ordered and distributed many farm 
supplies for Its members’ needs. Such a ist would include, barrels of formalin, 
binder twine, car loads of posts and coal, barrels of machine ol, plow shares, 
flow oetmeal, apples and even gopher poison. Through the years various 
trustees wore elected to oversee the purchase and distribution of these items 
sack Gorry held this position for many years. 

‘Over the years, hundreds of resolutions were directed to the proper 
uthorties on varied matters. Some such resolutions wore in regard to the war 
tiiort of 1914-18, the influenza epidemic of 1919, the need for more threshing 

‘chines in the district, the erection of rural telephone lines in 1922 ang 
Subsequent transfer from A.G.T, to farmers! mutuals. There were also resolutions 
regarding U.F.A.s action when it was involved with pois. 

Unt Highway 96 was highgraded and gravelled many resolutions were 
rected to Edmonton for Its Immediate construction. It was not til 1943 that 
construction commenced, 

During the thirties a resolution dlrected to Dowling Lake P.M. was regarding 
temoval of wire from abandoned farms. The Local was successful in petitioning 
for a Poo! elevator at Garden Plain siding in 1988. In the late thirties this Local 
Sponsored the local A.A. (Agricultural Improvement Association. Litte Rouns 
ake U.F-A, amalgamated with the Garden Plain local in 1998. 

‘At one time or other almost everyone in the area belonged to the UF.A. A 
membership of fity to sity was quite common. Meny people served the Local 
fathfuly for years. it would not be amiss to mention just a few: Jack Corry, Jack 
Campbet, Bilt Harvey, Frank Kennedy, Pete Jensen, J.W. Taylor, Rudy Moore, 
‘hail Noyce, W. R. Storch, Fred Johnston and Sandy Donaldson. There were 
‘humerous presidents but secretary-treasurer F. W. Johnston held that postion for 
‘wenty-ight years and Hugh Campbell had it for elghteen years. Today, our 
nitarm Local 113-22 is all active, with Louis Unsworth as president and Ed 
Storch as Secretary-Treasurer. 
sa, 1 Caden Plain Community Club, registered under the Frienly Societies 

now takes care ofthe needs of the Hall. Our hope is thatthe Garden Plain Hall, 





















































ill Serve the needs of the people for years to come, 
This short history is gleanad from the minute books and materials preserve 
by the Local 


GARDEN PLAIN THRESHERS 
By Fred Johnston 

Ii 1929, eight farmers organized a co-operative called “Garden Plain 
Threshers.” Members were: Frod Blaxhal, Ken Bryanton, Russel Chidley, George 
Forster, Pete Jensen, Fred Johnston, Steve Wagner and George Wright. George 
Forster was president forthe first two years and Fred Johnston for the remaining 
years, Fred Blaxhall was secretary-treasurer at a salary of §25.00 per annum 

Some of the men looked at an all-steel Case outlt. The Case tractor used 
kerosene, the 28" sieel separator was small enough to require only six or eight 
teams to operate it. However, they agreed to purchase @ Sawyer-Massey from 
Mockett of Hanna. As events lator proved, this was an acknowledged mistake, 

The more expansive Sawyer-Massay was something else again! The steamer 
had to have a boiler inspection every year, required an engineer, a coal hauler ang 
8 tankee to keep it going. The steamer was a used one but in good shape. The 
thresher hac a wooden body, a $2" oylindar and required eight teams and two 
Meld pitchers to keapit going, when i went 

None of the owners really understood the mechanics of threshing, Most 
through inexperience, some ofthe jobs done were pitiful. More chat than grainin 

e bin, or too much grain thrown over. Eventually, the co-op had to Nite ¢ 
separator man, Sandy Milts, Morgan and Lorne Hannah were hired cfferent years. 
Even at that, the machine would break down at the most inopportune tine 
ecessilating @ trip to town, usually with a team. Very few had cars to makes 
hhuried trip for repairs. Jim Hannah was engineer one year, but Pete Jensen was 
usually the engineer. 

Coal at two dollars per ton was hauled from local mines. The water from Pete 
Jensen's well was used bacause It was more suitable for the boiler. Average 
‘wages through the years wore seven to elght dollars per day for the engines, ten 
dollars for the separator man and teamsters, bundle, coal and water havlers gol 
four to seven dollars por day. Threshing charges were fourteen conts Yor wheat 
twelve cents for barley and ten cents for oats. Meals were pald for at the rale 0! 
thiny-tive cents per meal 

1923 was the year of the bumper crop, 1924 poor, 1925 good, 1927 halle 
ut, 1928 damp and tough, 1829 no crop. By this time farm prices had declines 
rapidly compared to prices after World War 1. 

the time of purchase the outfit cost $4,500.00 but by 1929 the co-op sti 
‘owed almost the same amount. Miss a payment or two, add interest and 
{compount interes; twas hopeless! About 1935, the remaining few members went 
‘through debt adjustment, sold the boiler tothe Memorial Hal, Hanna, as a heating 
Unit and were clear of the debt 

‘As of December, 1976, Pote Jensen is the only surviving member of th 
Garden Plain Threshers. 
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Where the fields are all yllow with lump, golden grain 









‘80 hired with rg, @ so-called Syndicat 
The farmers who made it comprised number eight, 
The man atthe head was @ fellow called Fred 

[And when he bawled you out, you wished you were dead! 
The Engineer was a chap called Pete 

‘Ang when he moved the engine, itsure was some feat, 
Wit the crashing of gears and the hissing of steam 
‘And a bil for repairs was soon on the scene. 

The Separator man was afolow from Sweden, 

Win look on his face ike the Garden of Eden, 

With a par of plirs anda greasy ol can, 

He kept up his end as long as she ran. 

Johnson, the farmer, a man from 8.C. 

"As nice a young man as you would er wish to see) 
{But the weeds and the worms from his crop took ato 
‘And sadly depleted his fat pocket rol, 

‘Ourerack bundle man was a fellow called Steve, 

‘Tho frst to begin and the last 0 leave, 

While his wondertul knowledge and visions afar 

Have earned for him, a large golden star. 

‘The coal man went by the name of Ken, 

iis time ofarvival you always knew when, 

But, boys, oh Boys, he was full of old Nick, 

‘And by his ine of talk he was some Bolshevik. 














Gorge Wright was the name of the Tanky, 
‘And he was surely lean and lanky, 

‘And unless he slept in on a trosty morn, 

‘He was Wright, aright, as sure is you're born 


The only one who had car, 

‘And made trips both near and fer, 

Was itle George Forster, happy Papa, 

But the bumps wo got on his farm 

‘Made a fasting impression far from calm. 

The outside men were a tough looking bunch, 
Hungry for dinner and worse for lunch 

‘But hey stayed on the job and looked forthe day, 
They could pack ther valises and draw their back pay. 





GARDEN PLAIN A.L.A. 
‘By Fred Johnston 

1 tedoraily-sponsored organization called the Agricultural Improvement 
Association was formed under the auspices of the local U.F.A. group about 1996. 
Many of the memibers of the executve ofthe local U.F.A. were also on the A.A. 
Srectorale. The ALA. was a movement to help farmers and needed the Co- 
®peration of the farmers to succeed. The association was responsibie for the 
dtibution of Sweet Clover, Wheat gras, Brome grass potato and Fall ye seed 
The government provided trees, accompanied by instructions as how they should 
be planted: and aided any farmer wishing to put In a stock watering dam, dugout, 
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for small irrigation scheme. Frult tees and bushes were algo Suppl to by 
irrigated from these dugout 

“The Garden Plain and Hanna Locals of the ALA. In co-operation with he 
Neutral Hlls Livestock Association and the Goose Lake Livestock Associaton 
sponsored the gale of livestock by pubic auction atthe local Hanna stock yards 
Committee was set up to look attr the detalls such as listings, advertising, hauling 
and seling. With assistance from the Provincial government a policy of dist 
ting herd sires was also undertaken. One year, with the assistance of the loca 
D.A. and federal engineer, a field day was held, demonstrating the setting of te 
seeders for ease of draft and coverage, The Regional Conferences of ALA. loca, 
was hosted by the Lethbridge Experimental Farms of Lethbridge. This Loca, 
having outived its usefulness, was disbanded about 1943. The P.F.FLA. 100k ove 
some of the projecs inated by the ALLA 


GARDEN PLAIN JUNIOR GRAIN CLUB 
By Fred Johnston 

‘The Junior Grain Club was formed in the spring of 1940 under the auspices ct 
the local UF-A., and sponsored by the Alberta Wheat Pool. There were ap 
proximately tweive members, farm boys trom the area from the age of fitteen to 
twenty. Each received five bushels of registered Marquis wheat. The grain w 
‘seeded on a summer fllowed plot isolated from other wheat varieties. Afela day 
was arranged when all plots were inspected. Through arrangements made by Ken 
Walker, D.A. of Youngstown, another field day was held at the sub-experiment 
farm of Casey Pals of Castor. 

Judging of the thrashed samples was done in the Garden Plain Hall in 
‘November. Who won the competition and the trip to Olds has long been forgotten 
‘The Club was in operation for that year only; however the use ofthis foundation 
seed In following years resulted in a decided Improvement in yield. 


‘SULLIVAN LAKE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION 
‘By Fred Johnston 

On February 11, 1952, W. L. Marsh, Rural Supervisor of Canadian Uti, 
Drumheller addressed a meeting of Interested farmers in the Scapa Hall. Hs 
discussion centered around the procedures involved in setting up a Rural 
Electrification Association. The chairman for the meeting, Jack Corry asked fora 
show of hands and all who were present agreed that an R.E.A. should be formes. 

‘The board of directors Included Jack Corry chairman; Ernest Haessel, ie 
chaleman; and Fred Miler, Charlie Lohrmann, Manley Viete, Stewart MeRae and 
Albert Galarneau. Fred Johnston was secretary-reasurer. W. R. Storch's sugges 
tion of Sulivan Lake RLEA. as the name of the association was approved. The 
irectors, in a canvass blitz, successfully signed some fity subscribers in & 
‘month's time, On October 1, 1952, the Master Contract between Canadian Utltes 
and Sullivan Lake FLE.A. was signed. As the Association was required by Co-op 
‘Activities Branch to pay half cash on the signing of the contrac, the Provincia 
Government loaned the Association the balance. The money was to be repald in 
ten yearly installments, plus no more than three and a half percent interest. The 
fist payment was for $36,870.06 

Meanwhile a crew were busily surveying the actual route and sometime 
uring July 1952 the contract for actual construction was let, with Herknos® 
Construction of Calgary as the successtl bidder. The members were also busy 


wiring or rewiring their farmsteads for the actual turning on of the power bY 
Christmas 1952, 
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In 1954 the Spondin branch was constructed, nearly doubling the number of, 
subscribers, bringing the total to some one hundred and thirty users of power. AS 
fhe times changed, there was a drop In the numbers due to one farmer buying out 
ltnother, and other reasons; and now the Association has approximatoly eighty 
customers, 

‘The Sullivan Lake R.E.A. has always been a momber of the Alberta Union of 
LEAS. The directorship has changed through the years; many of the original 
Gicectors are no longer with us. 

‘The board of directors of Sullivan Lake REA. for 1977 are: Albert Storch, 
chairman: Erbin Grove, vice-chairman; Herb Pahl, W. L. Storch, Harold 
Strandberg, Henry Nielgon and Bod Rehill. Rayford Johnston is secretary= 
treasurer. 


NETHERBY GIRLS 4-H; 1953-54 
By Mrs. George Standing dr 

In the fall of 1958 the first 4-H group organized in the Netherby District, 
consisted ofthe following girs (who had to be the age of twelve years or close to 
fy: Annabelle Haessel, Janet Standing, Inza Matt's, Sandra Matts, Muriel 
‘Strandberg, Lois Miler and Verna Tetz, The Ciub leader was Mrs. Battryn, school 
teacher at Netherby; the assistant leaders wore Mrs. George Standing J. and 
‘Miss Lorraine Shatz, the Hanna Home Economist 

During the fall and winter the girls learned the 4-H pledge and how to conduct 
the meetings, prepared handicrafts and project books, studied and practised 
tliguette, listened to speakers and gave speeches; and served tea to thelr 
mothers. 


Naar Gis 4 - 1954, Back Row: Ms Gearge Standing J. Anabela Hass, Ize Matis, Lo 
Mie, naa Mat, Verna ets reste Baty rt Row: Mure Sandberg, ane Stand, 


On May 19, 1956 they held their first Achievement Day. Miss Lorraine Shatz 
|dged their work and the results ware as follows: Lois Miller won first but was too 
young to attend Club Week. Annabelle Haessel was Efficiency winner, Inza Mattis 
was the alternate winner, Lois Miller recelved the T. Eaton award. Annabelle 
Haessel was unable to attend club week at Olds, due to a holiday tip with her 












































parents to Peace River, so Inza Mattis became the first giel from our group to 
attend Club Week at Olds 

‘The Efficiency winner must be fourteen years of age at the time of the 
‘Achievement Day. Expenses involved In sending the ficiency winner to Club 
\Weok are borne by the Department o Agriculture or another sponsoring organiza 

‘A Garden Club was their project for the spring and summer of 1954. The 
President was Lois Miller, Seoretary, Annabelle Haessel. On July 29, 1954 they 
had their garden tour and they were judged by Mr. Ness, Wheat Poo! Represen. 
tative, and Miss Lorraine Shatz. On August 24, their Achievement Day was held at 
Notherby. The results were: Annabelle Haessel, first with seventy-nine percer 
and Janet Standing runner up, who was too young. Annabelle attended Club 
Weok at Olds in 1955, 

During the summer of 1954, Janet Standing, Inza Mattis and Annabelle 
Haessol attended 4-H camp at Bar Harbour for one week with leaders Miss 
Lorraine Shatz and Mr. Ness and assistants and girs trom other groups. The girls 
were all happy with the traning and experience they received in 4-H; but as some 
Of the girs let to attend schoo! elsewhere, the group was disbanded 





DUNDEE WOMEN'S INSTITUTE 
‘By Doreen Rehill 

Knowing the need for a Ladies Group in our area north of Hanna, Mrs. 
George Wright, Convener ofthe Acadia Constituency, asked some of the ladies of 
the district fo meet at the home of Mis. Robert Rehil on the afternoon of June 18, 
41958, Seven interested women joined the Insitute atthe fee of twenty-five cents 
per momber: Mrs. Rayford Johnston, Mrs. George Standing Jr, Mrs. Rodrick 
Standing, Mrs, Cilford Corry, Mrs. Wilf Lumsden, Mrs. Helen Standing and Mrs 
Robert Rehill The name of our Branch was decided upon and sent to Edmonton 
for approval. We received our Charter by registered mail later on; from that day we 
were legally formed and named The Dundee Women's Institute 

ur first President was Mrs. Rehll, secretary was Mrs. Johnston, Vice- 
President was Mrs. George Standing. We have held regular meetings once & 
month ever since we organized. We have had as many as twenty-two members, 
‘but now are only ten of whom three are charter members: Evelyn Standing, Elleen 
Standing and Doreen Rehil. We held our meetings for several years in Dundee 
‘School, and when it was sold to Mr. Halverson for use on his farm, we moved our 
meeting place to Netherby School. After a few more years our membership 
decreased, 60 we could accommodate the group In our homes, which was more 
‘convenient for our hostess of the month. At one meeting there were twolve ladies 
present, with thirteen pre-echoolers to add liveliness to our meetings 

[At our meetings we have birthday gifts, tea prizes or amusing rol calls, to try 
te hold the interest of our members. Our Christmas Party has always been the 
highlight of our year. We used to hold them In the school to entertain the non- 
members with music, poems and the exchange of email gifte. Now we are @ 
Smaller group, we have a Christmas dinner in a member's home. We usualy take 
a picture of the group whieh is amusing to look back at alter a fow years have 
Folied by. We sill exchange gifts and each member is responsible for an 
entertaining item for our program. At our Christmas meeting we have a very short 
business session and pay our annual dues which are now three dolars per 
member. 

‘Our Pioneer Pienic has been held every July since we organized in 1958, and 
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ithas now become very popular. People travel miles to meet their old friends at 
the Garden Plain Hall, Our Wl. Ladies usually try t0 present a program and we 
{ways serve tea in the hal to those who wish tobe our guests. The vistors always 
{ompliment us for our good day. The last few years we have had a Strawberry Tea 
In June to honour the Ploneer ladies of the district. We always have a very good 
‘hrnout to enjoy the hospitality of our hostess, Mrs. Fred Johnston, who has always 
‘pened her home to us on that day. 

iin 1963 we published the Garden Plain Story, history of the district and the 
pioneer families who lived there. 


Raia menaced 


note Womens insu «1973-15 Aivasiry rs, WL Storch, Mrs. Alex Wola, Mrs. rin 
Sie od arg 1 as eae Slr. hes Facs seh, FW 

The serious business of our group is to work for home and country. We have 
‘hospital committee to send card and gifts to the hospitalized neighbours ofthe 
dtrlet. We have helped to plan bridal showers; served lunch at auction sales in 
bur clstrit; usually have several card parties a year; and have sponsored pot luck 
Suppers. We are very active in attending our own Wil conference and annual 
Conventions, held at lfferent places in Alberta. We all enjoy them and always 
bring back valuable information to use in our own district 

We are a small group, but really enjoy every meeting and one another's 
company. We try hard to Ie up to our Wl Creed standards: we feel we can be 
Very proud of what our local Dundee Women's Institute has accomplished. 


‘snow PLOWING 
By Fred Nl 
‘The teat snowplow associations were formed about 1955 and carried on until 
1964 when the Special Areas began plowing roads. Each member of the 
‘sociation paid from five to ten dollars each year, the amount varying withthe 
‘amount of snow to be moved. The Special Areas matched this money to & 
Maximum of tiva hundred dollars. 


tug f880ciatons wore formed, Annasheim, Chain Lakes, Scapa West 
ludson Bay, Wiese and Garden Plain. 
The Annasheim and Chain Lakes plows were opersted by Ervin Schutt, 














Albert Baes, Irvin Bossert, and Ken Robertson. The Hudson Bay and Wigs 
lascociations hired Faschner, Kirby, Grover or Gaugler to plow thelr rods with 
bulldozer mounted on a cat. The Garden Plain association plow was driven by 
Albert Storch. The Scapa West plow was driven by each of the members in tu, 
lusing theie own tractors to operate it. 


Ae! toch with snow blower on anf Case Tac. 


School bus roads were the first to be opened after a storm; then the others 
were plowed out. The wage for snow plow operators was four dollars an hour, to 


‘maximum of one hundred and twenty-ve hours. 


rural phone lines were bull inthe area north of Hanna in 1921 and 
1922. During the depression years many farmers were forced to do without this 
convenience; with fewer subscribers on each line and the resulting lower income, 
the government had difficulty keeping the lines in repair. Eventually the gover: 
‘ment decided to discontinue being responsible for rural lines; at meetings held in 
February, 1995, residents of this area followed the path taken by all rural areas 
It they wished to have telephone service, They formed Mutual Telephone Com 
Danie, and bought what was lft of the old government lines in thelr area, With 
very ite capital, and volunteer labor, they built line In thei area and into the 
‘earest telephone exchange: inthis case Hanna, 

‘There were several Mutual Telephone Companies in the Hanna North Re- 
gion, 

‘Hanna North East Mutual: The first chairman was Mr. Blain and Me 
Grimes was secretary. Members were S. Herring, W. Storch, J. Litke, B, Hower, 
A Matis, D. Matti, A. Wilson, S. L. Grimes, E. Blain, G Thomas, J. Tretz, and f 
Smith. Over the years a number of others joined. 

‘One member on the circuit acted as central for anyone who had a barbed: 
wire phone. This person would take messages trom the barbed-wire phone line 
fang relay them over the mainline; and periodically collect ten cents per call rom 
the barbed-wire phone users. This amount was turned aver to the Hanna North 
East Mutual to help pay their expenses. 

‘A main trunk line came out of Hana tothe three mile corner, up the Castor 

and one mile west. This gave service to several mutual, 





and a representative of each formed the Board of Directors responsible for the 
trunk line. Each mutual company paid for pin space on the trunk line, according to 
the number of cicults each mutual had. 

‘Shareholders paid from one dollar to a dollar and a half per month for phone 
serve, excluding fong distance ealls. Occasionally a mutual would buld up alitie 
Surplus, and then shareholders would have thelr phones rent froe for a tow 
months 

‘There were three circuits in this mutual, numbers seven, nine and eleven, 
Each had its own trouble shooter. in 1945 the line was extended further east to 
take in the Spondin district. Tho lines wore rebult in 1960 in preparation for 
onversion to dial service the same year. In 1972 the lines were put underground 
fang the government took over the operation of them. The old lines were torn 
‘down, the poles and wire sold, an the proceeds were turned over to the mutual 
for aitrbution among the shareholders. 

‘The Garden Plain Mutual was formed on July 8, 1985. John Corry was 
lected President and Ralph Greenway Vice-President. Directors were C. W. 
Noyce, J. R, Hemstock and Mr. Donaldson. On @ motion by A. Greenway, 
‘seconded by Erie Small, twas agroed thatthe secretary should not be called upon 
{fo work on the tine, Shares costing $24.00 each were Issued: the down payment 
was $450, 

‘A meeting was called August 14, 1836, with representatives trom the 
Meadowlands, Hanna North East, Scapa and Garden Plain Mutuals. One person 
from each mutual was chosen to act on the committee to look after the trunk line 
tnd collect pin money fom each mutual. The men selected were Mr. Steeves, 
Wm, Stordn, Me. R, Unsworth and Ralph Groenway. 

‘The Watts Mutual had thirteen subscribers and three rentals. The same 
‘men served as officials of the mutual during is entire existence. They were 
President, Ted Quaschnick; Vice-President, George Flack; Secretary-Treasurer, 
4: Boyd. Direotors: Albert Hutton, Jack Leech, Henry Quaschnick. Jack Phibbs 
‘setved as lineman for many years, followed by George Edwards. 

The Dowling Mutual, of Line 14 a5 Iwas commonly called, was formed in 
1995, Early records are not available but men who figured prominently In Its 
formation were Jack Robertson, Manley Viste, Christ Viste, Harold Lund, Harry 
Wiese, and of course there were others. 

Line 14 served a large area east and north trom Dowling, extending west and 
northwest into the Chain Lakes district, and after 1960 to the Annashiem district. 
With the advent of dial phones in 1962, Line 14 was split into three separate cir- 
cuits with @ total of over thy subscribers 

‘Some of the presidents down through the years were Harry Wiese, Roger 
Doyle, Tom Pattison and Louls Weich. 

In 1955, Calton Viste took over from Bill Grantham as Secretary, and served 
In that capacity unt the mutual was dissolved when underground lines were bul 
In 1974, 

The Scapa Mutua, formed In 1935, pad the government one dollar per mile 
then they bought the aid tine from Garden Plain hall to Scapa. In 1960 theline was 
‘extended east to Louis Unsworth’s and Henry Nelson's, and west to Fred Nils. 
‘Tho Scapa Mutual had two lines, No. 15 and No. 16, Erbin Grove acted 
secretary for twenty-one years. 

‘The Scapa South Mutual was formed at a mesting on August 20, 1960. 
President was Emanuel Erion, Vice-President, Stuart McRae, Secretary, Henry 
Rubi and directors were Fred Weich, John Wimmer and Lyman Grove. The 
‘tual obtzined material for thelr line by Buying from the C.N.A. the old telegraph 
































line from Scapa to Spondin. in space to the Hanna exchange was onthe Dowing 
‘Mutual poles from Wiese schoo! corner. 

Original members were F. Haessol, E. Haessel, Ralph Gaugler. F. Welch, 5 
MeRae, \. Grove, J. Wimmer, €. Erion, H. RUN, D. Ruhl, O. Pah, J. Sexsmith'tq 
Glubrechi, F_ Brunner, W. Gaugler and J. Steinbrecker. 

‘in 1956 Scapa South joined with Lines 14 and 17 to bulld a trunk line to Hanna 
\n preparation for conversion to dal phones. The company was dissolved in Apr, 
1973. 


CHAPTER XV 


WAR VETERANS OF HANNA NORTH 
‘Compiled by Cit Kern and Margaret Nelson 

Lest we forget the brave men and women of "Hanna North” area who serveg 
in the Boer War, World War 1, and World War 11, we have researched names and 
pictures of same. Regretful, some wil be missed, nat intentionally, but because 
Of lack of information 

‘Some of these servicemen are homesteaders, former residents, present 
residents, and thelr sons and daughters. "Hanna North” had her heroes: some 
decorated for bravery, while others paid the supreme sacrifice and gave thei ves 
for King and country. May their memory linger in our hearts, 

‘We pay tribute also to the Women's Divisions in World War 1! who served 
faltnully and well by the side of thelr soldier brothers, 


THE BOYS OF THE MAPLE LEAF 
Ripe for any adventure, sturdy, oyal and game, 


‘Quick to call ofthe Motherland the young Canadians came, 
Eagor to show their mettle, ready to shed their blood. 

They bowed their neck to the collar and trained inthe Sallsbury Mud, 
‘Shipped in the fulness of time, aorass to the other shore, 
Heard @ deep hum in the distance, the volley and thunder of War, 


Fretted o goto the business, chated forthe firing line, 

Forward with throbbing pulses, ike pilgrims who near thelr shrine, 
‘Spoiled fora ight and go i lurid, moriloss, red, 

Told with death nthe trenches, braved, battled and bled, 
Then ata given order, gathered together and backed: 

Not because they were bending, but to keep the lin intact, 

Four of their guns defencoless, olin the enemy's hand, 

That was a bitter buffet, more than the boys could stand, 

Back chargod the men of the Maple, routed the jubilant Huns, 
Captured a pack of Germans, and saved their precious guns, 
Fipe tor any adventure, sturdy, loyal and game, 

(Quick to tho call ofthe Motherland: the koen Canadians came, 
Hurrah forthe young Dominion, cheer them with heart and voice, 
The maple shall nevor wither; Brave Canadian boys, 


Thomas Smeed, 
The poet ofthe Plains, 
June 9, 1916. 





PICTURES OF SERVICEMEN OF BOER WAR AND WORLD WAR I 
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ROYALTON SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 9072 
By Fred Johnston 

To meet the educational needs of the children ofthe area, Royalton Schoo! 
District No. 3072 was established on December 10, 1913, with Willam Boos as 
secretary-treaguror, and Wiliam Mlesel as senior trustee. In April ot 1914 approv- 
falas given for borrowing the sum of $200.00 to buld the school. It was erected 
‘ang ready for occupancy that same year 

‘The school site was on the SW 4-31-13 and consisted of the lands shown on 
the map, which wore north of the correction line (No. 8 highway), as wel as land 
t0uth of the correction line which are not included in this history. 

‘Due to the same problems that faced most school astricts during the thirties, 
Aoyalton became @ part of Sullivan Lake school division and was eventually 
Closed. The bulling was sold to @ group of Interested persons who moved it 10 
Hanna where it served fist as a rest room, later asa library, and more recently as 
‘2 meeting place for the Hanna Pioneers Assocation. Called ‘The Hut, itis owned 
by he Town of Hanna but maintained by the Association, and is avaliable to other 
groups as wel. 

‘Some of the teachers at Royalton were Mr. Moss, Miss Somme, George 
Burke, Miss Lewis, Leona Goodtellow, Vera McCarthy, Miss B. Marquardson, 
Norine Maynes, Mary Morrison, June Smith, Virginia Thomas, and Frank Jacob, 

The last Board of Trustees were Charlo Dyike as secretary-ireasurer, John 
rans as Chelrman and John Evans Jr 

John Grove recalls some of the early homesteaders inthe Royalton district. 
He nad homesteaded on the eastside of Sullvan Lake in township 35, range 15, 
‘shout 1907. He and Alex Falconer established the Commercial Livery in Hanna in 
112, and claims that ne was the fist person to go bankrupt in Hanna. He 
‘dssclved his partnership with Alex In 1914, rented Andy Mackay's farm fora year, 
{nd hen Louts Hascar's farm. 

Louis Hascar a miner from Carbon, homesteaded the SE 6-31-13 in 1909. In 
1914 he became & partner In the Commercial Livery and eventually owned it 
Quright. He traded It and nis farm to Dan Pahl and moved to Esten, 
Saskatchewan. The Hasoar! children were among the first pups of Hanna school, 
nd Louls was Hanna’ first bandmaster. While threshing on Hascar's land in the 
‘al of 1914, the straw pile caught fre and the new threshing machine belonging to 
‘Gtorge Burkell and the Parker Brothers was destroyed 

George Riggle homesteaded the NE 6-31-19 in 1910, He became manager of 


















































the Beaver Mercantile Co. store whieh was established by C. A. Water fC 
tact of the present townsite of Hanne. Cris German and Harty Long (wha hy 
Glerked at Carden Pai) wore working in he store When the own of Hann 
esteblened he sore was moved thete and George cotinved ae manage 
Wes lected to the vilage caunel and lator moved to Calon, 

On the NEG-21-3, Wile Andis proved up and et, Jn Douglas onthe gy 
6-91-13, ned come wh his rather Fred to homestead in 1002 

Vian ise iso came 1909, o tne NW 2-91-19. The Miso oe hong 
and ma, stended Royalton senodl. ma marta Harry Dalton « Wore War 
eter, and thoy farmed the Mie ands. 

{George Moore, esor-iciw of Charle James, came in 1908 othe SW29. 
13, Eaehze, who was te coos atthe Som Wadsworth min, Hed on thee 
2atis 

“hee bachelors homesteaded on section 10. Thomas Bazaly had the sup 
west quarter and Jacob or Jov Stannard the sous! quarter. Ote Dochonga 
the orth haf of ae soip, but never resided on ls home was onthe es 
fal of 1421-1, The siding of Aness was on land purchsed tem hi 

Frank Noviding recala tha Lindsay McLiah, «bachelor rma 
purchased the noth nal of 7 om the C.-R. Ho arciod a trpaper shack one 
propery ou nearly smotored during. azar. The snow detain the cach 
the nous, and # had rol been fora elghbor passing by, Linsey WOU Ne 
Berened. He sold the land to Mr and Me. Bob Bier trom Lede 
Stskatcnewan, who ramained for few years and then went to Meso Ha 

‘On secon &, Hudson Bay Company land, Willam and Bort Sloan but alam 
ste, and thelr sister kept hous for thar. Later Gibb and Bll Thompson andi: 
matner ved on the piece, and lator BoD Fraser and his houtekeoper, Ma 
Brasher, ved there 

"odty,elmost hear sa grazing lease. The only reldents rete kt 
Evans and Rnnold Kaus toms. 


JOHN R. KENNEDY STORY 
By Rosalia Anderson 

Me. and Mrs. Jack Kennedy and thelr three children, Helen, Archie ané 
Rosella, came from High River tothe Royalton district In 1912. Their fourtn chi, 
Tile, was born in 1914, The Kennedys had come originally trom St. Pat 
Minnesota, and were accompanied to the Royalton district by Mr. and Mis 
Wiliam Boos and their eight children; Mr. and Mrs. John Stewart and their thes 
children, Elzabeth, Robert and Francis; and Uncle Chale Stewart 

‘The schoo! opened in 1914 with Mr. Moss trom the Philippines as teach. 
‘Archie Kennedy was allowed to start school at age five in order to have enough 
‘buplis to open the school. Rosella and Tille attended Royalton schoo! until 192 
When the school was closed because of a shortage of pupils; hey boarded i 
Hanna ang went to schoo! there for one year until Royalton was re-opened. 

Church services were held at Royalton. There were usually Catholic services 
‘as these people were al ofthat faith, but as in other districts, everyone attended 
regardless of denomination 

Mr. and Mrs, Kennedy moved to the Buckwalter place, now owned by AF 
Evans. After a few years there, when the family were all gone, they retirad 1 
Hanna, Mr. Kennedy passed away In 1944 and Mrs. Kennedy made her home wi 
her daughter Tilie Faupel unt her death, She was loved and respected by al wi 
knew her, and was very devoted to her family and her church 
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1: and Ms, W. Anerson, sh, Tiny an izle Sete, nel Bob Anderson, Man ts. Kena 
‘Sin nd Margaret ‘Simpson, Vobot ana Rola Anderson (ust aed), Prank Noung, unknown, 
‘an Anson tye Ser, Tie Kenney, Marlene Shute, Bly Spoon, unkown, 

Helen married Dan Dyke of Royalton and they had three girls, Florence, 
Veronica and Patricia. They retired to Edmonton where Dan passed away, and 
Holon stil ves there. 


‘Archie married Mae Perdue and they have three girls, Thelma, Jean and 
oan, 


Rosella graduated as a nurse from Edmonton Misericordia Hospital. She 


married Robert Anderson and thay had two boys, Joe and Jim. Robert passed 
‘away in 1962 and Joa in 1963. Jim Ives in Hanna, Rosella nursed for several years 
in Hanna Hospital and is now retired and living in Hanna. 

Tille married Luther Faupel and had three children, Sharon Grost, Staniey, 
and Teresa Liggett. During World Wer I they lived in Calgary while Luther served 
wih the Ait Force, then moved back to Hanna where Luther passed away in 1972 
and Tile in 1974, 


‘THE JACOB BUCHWITZ FAMILY 
By Nat Buchwitz 

Alter losing all their property as a result ofa cloudburst and flash flood, my 
parents decided to leave the lite farming vilage of Leipzig, Bessarabia, and move 
to Cenada, Aland agent, & native of Bessarabia who had settled inthe Craigmyle 
district some time earlier, had been hired to encourage immigration to Canada, 
land ho painted a rosy picture of life In the new land. My folks packed a few 
Personal belongings and sailed for Canada, arriving in Hanna, where they had 
frends, on June 23, 1929, 

‘Somehow It never occurred to my family that a different language would be 
spoken in the country they had immigrated to, and it was very dificult for the. 
Children to start schoo! with only a few words of English. Through their friends, my 
father obtained part-time work on the C.N-A., and my mother got a job washing 
dies at a circus which wasn Hanna at the ime, Both started work the day ater 

‘The depression and drought of the next eight years belied the land agents 
‘tories. My parents worked at any job that was available, and in 1984 moved tothe 
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Chris German farm three miles east of Hanna. They milked cows and 1 
poultry: the trst year they threshed 360 bushels of wheat from their hall sectae 
‘The next year the erop yielded six hundred bushels, butt had been frozen, any 
brought only sixteen cents a bushel, and cost four cents a bushel to thresh, 
1996 all toy got was two level rackloads of feed, and they decided that was ing 
to move elsewhere, 

My older sister, Pauline, had married John Engel and remained in Henna 
‘They had four children and stil make the home there. 

‘While we lived on the Chris German place, my sister Frida and | attondeg 
Royalton school which closed the year we left the district because thore wore rat 
‘enough children let to keep it open. The last teacher was Catherine Steven (rg 
nau. 

We moved to the Endiang district where my parents farmed until they retires 
to Hanna in 1952. Mother died in 1970 and my father in 1976. Frida, Mrs. Ben 
Hoenig, ves in Oak Harbor, Washington 

| married Alvina Erion. We have three sons, David and Robert in the Ending 
strict, and Danny at Netherby. 


REINHOLD and IDA KAUTZ — Fein 
hold Kautz and Ida Baumann arrived in 
Hanna on February 14, 1961, and wentic 
the home of our sponsor. my cousin, 
John Yasman. We were’ married in 
March of that year, and moved to Es 
manton where we both worked. 

In 1952 we moved back to Hanna 
where we were happy and proud to wor 
for John and Leah Yasman for $150 & 
month ang our board. Inthe fall we made 
arrangements to purchase three quar 
ters of land four miles east of Hanna. 
With the money we had saved from two 
years in Canada, we bought three mik 
‘cows with calves, and three brood sows: and John Yasman and Ida's cousin, Fed 
‘Schritte, each loaned us a cow to mik for a year 

Miking our own cows and raising our own hogs made us feel very worty. 
Although there were @ lat of things we went without, we sald to ourselves, "We 
have nothing to lose, but all to gain.” Cousin John let me use his machinery 
prepare the land, sow the crop. In return | did manual labor on his term. That 
‘autumn we purchased milk quotas from Bill Mackenzie, Chris German and Jot 
Marti, which were large enough to give us a good income, 

(Our frst child, Anne Marie, was born while we lived in Edmonton; our second 
Roinhola Wilfred, arrived in 1953. In December, 1955, Jurgen George was bor: 
10s. Our last child, Kar Heinz, was born in 1987, 

In 1955 crops were poor and we lost several good cows due to milk fever. The 
‘next year crops were much better and we were able to regain a substantial part ot 
‘our losses. We accumulated more modern machinery, and purchased another 
‘our quarters of land, We still had prablems inthe winter months asthe roads were 
oor and drifted in much of the time. Many times !shovelled snow fortwo hours to 
{90 the four miles to town. This particular spring, | had to bulld a wooden platform 
(on the tractor, to set the milk cans on to take them to the dairy 

During the next ten years we bult a dairy barn and a milking parlor, installed 


fainold Kaus Family. Lato gM: Feo, 
ts, Jurgen, Ae art Wie, 
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riking machines, bought anothér half-section of land, and milked about fy 
Cows, When the Cental Alberta Dairy Poo! closed in Hanna, we sold several dairy 
{ows and bought range cows. 

in 1968 we left Anne Marie and Wiliried to manage the farm, and taking our 
‘two youngest with us, we visited our homeland, West Germany. When we 
feturned. Anne Marie went to Germany to live for eleven months, and worked 
{hore as @ secretary. When she came back to Canada, she worked as a nursing 
Ue for a few years betore marrying Alan Harvey of Scapa. They have one son, 
{ason, and Ive at Sarnia, Ontario, where Alans an accountant. 

‘hter graduating, Wilfried travelled to West Germany to meet his relatives, 
took on @ factory ob and remained ten months. While he was away, we Bought for 
fim Alfred Pan's farm, In 1974 he married Thyra Riddle of Hanna, and has since 
fosided on his farm northeast of Hanna. We are working and farming together as, 
fone family: 

‘Jurgen wished also to be a farmer, so he quit school, and for him we bought 
in 1974, the Dan Kautz farm, In 1976 he martied Bonnie Jess, and they live on thet 
farm. 

Kae! Helnz graduated from high school in 1975 and started working forthe 
GNA. as well a3 farming with the family. In 1976 he decided to become a 
plumber, and now lives in Calgary. 

For all the years we have seen come and go, we have no complaints. but give 
al tnanks tothe Lord for this good land of Canada and the province of Alberta in 
‘thigh we have prospered. To me and my family there is no equal tit in the world 


CENTREPOINT No. 2588 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS 
(CENTREPOINT 31-13-4 
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CENTREPOINT 
By Margaret Hage 


Centrepoint School No. 2588 was builtin 1912 on the nerthwest corner ot 
Section 22. The first teacher was Miss Douglas, who lived with her brothers who 
had homesteaded two miles west and south of the school. The first pupils were 
Joo, Ruth, Charlle ana Harry Giltner; Elzabeth, James, George, Lycia and Esther 
Trefz; Dan, Martha, Albert and Fred Mattis; and Ben and Mary Come, Teaches. 
wo usually boarded at Giltner's, Moulding's, Andarson’s or Thomas’ were Hilde 
Meadows, Miss McKinley, Sarah Hourihand, Margaret Sangster, Lavina Raymond 
(Mrs. Honey), Catherine Strong, Miss Martin, Mr. Evans, Freda Sterling, Vera Me- 
Carthy, Norman Lambly, Fred Barber, Virginia Thomas (Mrs. P. Collins). Schoo! 
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trustees were Nevile Thomas, Wiliam Giltner, Mrs. Willam Anderson, Joseph 
Moulding and Homer Smith. 
Many good times wore had at Gen- 
tropoint, nana out of school. Boys and 
Girls, which were always few, played 
{games together, carried our lunches in 
syrup or lard pails and often exchanged 
with others, ‘One time Henry Matis 
‘brought the can of Roger's syrup instead 
of his lunch, so the restof us shared ours 
with him. The teachers usually shared 
‘our lunch hours and our games and put 
Lup with alot of our nonsense. 
Dances were held occasionally at 
the school. Just a few gris, (we were 
‘popular then) and plenty of men and 
‘boys, particularly bachelors who would 
‘come quite a distance if wo had a lady 
teacher. Musicians played violins, mouth 
‘ak Row: Evyn iter, Viva Gltner, Vigna organs, and fiddles and guitars. Som 
‘fomas" Mice" Fow Gab Anderson, Lonel tives someone played the school organ, 
“has Jek Ge ayer Tranas Fan rene” treoe’Preveambes hers cil 
ong rom Bon Ronald Thanas, Joh 
eae: Fr ae 5" Wikinson, George Gwin, George 
Unsworth, and Benny Weller. 

Christmas concerts were always a real event as the teachers had a way of 
drumming up a lot of good entertainment. Mrs. W. Anderson filed in as Santa 
Claus many times. She usually gave the bachelors and teachers a bad timo. 

During the summer months wo 
Usually hed church services at the 
‘school, which were well attended by all 
enominations. They seemed to give the 
people new hope and courage during 
‘the poor years. Ministers | recell were 
Rev. Scalion, Rev. Hammit, Rev. Fink 
boiner, and Rev. Westaway. 

‘Our schoo! entered in the schoo! 
fairs which wore held in Hanna. The girls 
Daked and sewed articles and the boys 
took vegetables and handicrafts. Pen- 
‘manship and stories were entered in 
the schoo! work section, 

‘The C.N.R, came through our district in 1912 and we had a station, Alness, 
‘one and a half miles south of us, and Bonar station was south and west about four 
miles. These stations had houses for the station agent and the section men. The 
levators, two at each station, also had living accommodation for their men and 
thel families. 

‘The passonger trains, one east and one west, went through at 1:90 AM. and 
320 A.M. We would go tothe station before the train was due and flag it down to 
Sop and pick us up, which wasn't oo offen, mainly when teachers were traveling 
back and forth to their homes. After Alness elevators were closed, and later 
‘Bonar, we hauled our grain by team and loaded it on boxcars which were et tthe 
Station for that purpose, 
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(ne young man trom Dundee was showing our tescher around, so when she 
was to go home for holidays in the wintertime, he came to take her t0 Bonar to 
catch the tran at 3:30. | guess he was short on time and made too quick a tur 
around the slough at Bonar and upset sleigh, teacher wearing a fur coat, and a 
Into the slough which had a thin layer of lee on i. Consequently she had to be 
returned to our place, dried out and warmed up. He also had to have a change of 
Clothes so he could drive home and return the next night to get her safely away 
What a razzing they got! 

Several prairie fires started because C.N.R. workers were burning weeds 
‘along the track right-of-way. Ittook only a bitof wind to carry the sparks tothe very 
‘ry grass and stubble ofthe thirties. One bad fre went nearly to Spondin before t 
‘could be stopped .... through sloughs where the grass on top was dry, into grain 
fields, and only by very hard work were the firefighters able to save buildings. 
Everyone dropped their work, men took teams and plows, barrels of water and 
'acks to fight the blaze. My mother phoned to Hanna to the R.C.M.P. and to Joe 
Winkler, who rounded up men and brought them out to help, along with 100d 
‘supplies which the women made into lunches. This, and making gallons of coffe, 
kept the women busy too. Often firefighting had to go on for hours and into the 
night. 

Telephone lines came through our district around 1920. The telephone crew 
‘camped in tents in our yard so that they could get fresh water, milk, eggs and 
‘utter. They were there most ofthe summer. Occasionally my brother ang! would 
oe invited to eatin the big cook tent. The telephone lines went along the road 
allowances, beside the roads which were Built and maintained by the men of tho 
district using fresnos and scrapers drawn by teame, 

‘The young people of the district learned to skate on sloughs, Gittners and 
Moulding's dams, and Trot’ creek. We also had sleigh riding and toboganning 0° 
the hill on Thomas’ farm. After one ofthese parties, no one at schoo! wanted 1 st 
{own when the teacher said, “Seats!” 

| remember a few bad blizzards when Dad wouldn't let us go to school, and 
‘everyone was phoned to stay at home, One blizzard about 1827 or 1928 lasted all 
day and most ofthe night, fling every crack In the old shacks and even in the 





better ones, 0 that when the thaw came al the ceiling paper came loose, and 
fubs just coulda’ catch all the water. 

We had mail delivered twice a wosk trom Hanna, by horses and later by car, 
We had mailboxes on the mailman's route, which went as far as Spondin. In the 
tninters he often brought groceries or medicine to people who couldn't get to town. 
Everyone looked forward to getting the Hanna Herald, the Free Press, the Family 
Herald and the Country Guide 

‘We had a big slough which extended through our farm for over a mile, and 
‘shen hunting season opened in September. we could expect hunters from three 
br four o'clock In the morning. Mother kept the coffee and breakfast on tor hours, 
swell as a supply of dry socks. Inthe evening itwas supper arid more dry socks. 
Visitors were always welcome, no matter wha they were or why they came. 

‘although ile several years since | left the Centrepoint astrct and there are 
‘very few peop let there I did learn many valuable lessons and have wondertul 
‘memories of neighbors and the good times we had. 

"The schoolhouse was removed trom the district about the year 1948, 


GEORGE BUNBURY, By M. Hage — Goorge Bunbury was born September 
‘bin, 1888 In Dublin, reland and immigrated to Canada in 1906. His parents in 
Ireland paid a monthly wage to a rancher, Bill Channel (near the Bow River) to 
teach George how to become a rancher. 

Daring the winter of 1906 he made extra money skinning dead cattle and 
‘other animals, and selling the hides. 

‘George nomesteaded on northwest of 14-91-13 in 1909, He treighted lumber 
‘tom Castor to Hanna by team. 

‘On April 2nd, 1913 he martied Greta Lyness at Hanna and they had two 
chiren, Lawrence and Kathy. In 1917 they moved tothe Paintearth district, where 
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SILL GILTNER, By Harry Giltner — Wiliam Henry (Bil) Giiner came to Alberta 
trom Missouri in 1902. He shipped is etfects to Lacombe and took up 
Tomestead about ity miles east of there. He proved upon his homestead in 1906 
{6 tamed there unt 1909, when he had a chance to purchase two South African 

bs near where Hanna is now, section 28-31-19. 
ang MP8 Summer of 1810he and Jonas Schaus went down and bulla sod house 
arn and put up some hay. That fall he moved the family down. | don't 
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remember what nlonth it was but we moved on sleighs. We had a small caboose 5s § 
bul on the frame of a hay rack. What a trip It must nave been for my mother. ag ant 
there were six kids then, Joe, Ruth, Charlie, Harry, Roy and Viva, Joe and Ruth anc 
hhad been born in the U.S.A. and the rest of us on the homestead near Stettler. Jon. ot 
was eleven years old, so was some holp, but the rest of us were just underfoot al he 
the time. are 
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My Dad had brought four head of horses with him from the States, and he 
hhad bought two more horses and a team of mules, o this made the trp faster than 
It we had had oxen, but I stil took three days. He lft what cattle he had with « 
elghbor to winter, but must have taken a couple of milk cows 

There was no one ving fr miles around. 1don' think my mother saw another 
woman all winter, just snow to look at for miles. I's a wonder she didnt go out ot 
her mind. it was some time that winter that George Bunbary settled on the NW 2: 
31-18, so we had one neighbor, but he was a bachelor as most of them were that 
settled there iret 

My Dad had done some breaking so putin some crop in 1911. looked prety 
9004, but around the first of August there came the worst hailstorm I ever ea 
stones as big as hen's eggs and a terrific wind. We all ran for the sod house ashe 
wind couldnt nurt that, The wind picked up my mother’s wash tub and started 
rolling across the prairie, We watched ita far as we could see but never did find 
afterwards. The crop and tub wore a total loss 

Several people moved in the next year or so, Tretz, Gib Richarsons and Joe 
Bowie. Bowie was a bachelor. He was there only a short while when he went to vit 
his sister in California, took sick and died there, 

In the fall of 1911 the family moved to Castor ¢o the kids could goto school 
Dad and the hired man, Wilis Evans, stayed on the farm and looked ater the place 
for the winter. Evelyn was born in Castor. When we moved back the next eprng! 
‘remember the almost steady stream of homesteaders who were moving out to thst 
location and farther south, 

‘school district was organized about this time and Centre Point schoo! wat 
bull in 1912, the same year thatthe railway came through and the town of Harts 
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vas started. They used fo hold dahces at Centre Point and there would be about 
Twenty-five men and four women, so the women nover sat out a dance. For square 
ences, they would te @ handkerchief around a man's arm and he would take the 
fart of @ woman. They Kept going till daylight as the dances were the only social 
Fetherings there were. Some of those bachelors rode a horse twenty miles to get 
there. 

‘My Dad was the first to get @ gang plow round there, and he used to do 
breaking for others, He bul @ new house In 1913 and a now barn In 1816. Both 
{915 and 1916 were good years and prices were good. At this time my Dad had 
{About one hundred nead of cattle and forty head of horses. The nex! three years 
wore not 80 good but grain and cattle were a good price so most people did all 
Thaht There was a good crop in 1920 and those were about the best times in that 
country. 

‘Dad had bought @ steam threshing outfit In 1916 s0 he did most of the 
tnresning around there for several years. He also did a lt of breaking for others. 

‘Our home was the gathering place on Sunday and we always had a crowd 
there, There would usually be twenty-five or more fr dinner. We would play ball or 
horbeshoes or run in a bunch of range horses to see who could ride the best or get 
{frown the highest. No one was ever hurt very badly but there were alot of bruises 
tne noxt day. 

In 1921 the crop was almost a total failure, Farmers didn't get thor seed back 
and prices dropped on both cattle and wheat and that was the end of the good 
times for thal country. The next year was also dry though better than 1921. In 1923, 
thre was lots of ran a the right time and we threshed for forty-four days that fll 
‘nd onl lost three or four days because of rain In 1924 most ofthe crops weren't 
worth euting, There was @ flr yield In 1928 but we had frost and the grain was a 
oor grade, 20 there wasr't any money made that year. Although 1927 was good, 
frost and a wet fll took most ofthe profit out of 1828, The next years were worse 
Worst ofall was 1933. 

ik never rained ali summer and most of the wells went dry. At one time we 
were driving cattle eight miles every day for water, an the water was so thick with 
‘mud you could almast cut it witha knife. Then one wel that had gone dry started 
Producing again for some unknown reason, for we had no rain. We had no more 
‘wslr roubles, but there was ver lite grass and no feed for the winter, 

‘We left our home that fall and moved to Erskine, not far trom where Dad had 
homesteaded jn the first place. We leased the Ewing Ranch twelve miles south of 
Erskine. Prices were poor but at least we had feed and water forthe cattle. 

Mrs. iter died suddenly In January, 1935 and Mr. Gitner died of a stroke 
in 3957. None of us stayed farming long after tht. 

‘oe had a blacksmith shop in Nevis that he operated unti he retired in 1967. 

‘ack and Delbert (Sam) and Ry (Cap) alt joined the army when war broke 
ut also Viva's husband Olat Volker. Jack was sent to Italy. Sam and Olaf saw 
‘service In France. Roy was kept in Canada In the Provost Corps. They were 
lucky enough to get back alive. 

‘After the war they all took up mechanics. Sam lived in Alix and worked in the 
88 plant at Content. He was kiled In a car accident in 1976. Jack's shop foreman 
‘or Battle Rivor Coal at Forestburg. Roy took up welding, worked for Bartman’s in 
Hanna and then for Battle River Coal until he retired and moved to Nevis. He died 
‘ec in 1872 

valves at Nevis and Evelyn at Kelowna, B.C. Chale went to Ontario in 
1826 and is stil there. Ho was a butcher until his retirement. 
' (Harry) went up on the Alaska highway fora while, then worked on highway 
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construction In 1048 | went to work forthe County of Steer and Was gray 
foreman for wenly ou. am fered now end lve in Sete 


GIB RICHARDSON FAMILY, By Clarence Richardson — My parents Sees 
In the Centre Point district In #910, but because there was a shortage of wate 
there, he bought the Lelthnead ranch, five miles north of Endiang, from Mr. Arg 
Larson in 1914. Dad moved his stock to the new ranch that summer, and mother 
land my brother Gordon and | spent the summer there, My sister Florence wey 
born in September, and as mother was afraid that the log house on the rang, 
would be too cold forthe baby, she took us children back to the Centre Point place 
for the winter. 

In the spring of 1918, Gordon, who was five, and 1 who was seven, sendy 
Centre Point schoo! for two weeks. Then we moved to the Endlang area, 

My clearest memory of the Canire Point farm concerns the trip we made back 
there. I rode bareback al the way, driving two milk cows, and had & good Blister 
when we arrived. 

‘My parents retired to Calgary in 1998. Mother dled December 12, 1961, and 
{dad on December 13, 1968. 


THE GUY V. GIBBS STORY, By M, Hage — Guy V. Gibbs was born near 
Woodland, California on March the fourth, 1892. He received his early grammer 
and high school at Woodland. He later went to the University of Souther 
California to study law. He completed his course and opened his own law office a 
the age of twenty-one, being the youngest attorney in California, 

In 1919 he was married to Estella Haris. n 1915 they went to Alaska where 
he worked for the United States Government on new rallway work, In 1917 he 


moved to Hanna area and took up farming on the Richardson homestead which 
was the north half 20-81-18. in January of 1819 he died of the flu and his widow, 
his son Guy Gibbs Jr. who was born in 1814, and his baby gel went back tothe 
‘ld home in Woodland, 


LIVING IN CANADA, By Hilda Adam Thomas — My folks, Wiliam and 
Katharina Adam, my brother Dan and |, Hilda, moved to Alberta from North 
Dakota. 

‘We lived in a large house which was later used as a barn. Somehow, 
somewhere, Dad bought @ house and moved ito our lace which was close tothe 
‘Matts farm, We had a horse and a cow. Dan and started school, and had to walk 
four miles each way. | was eight years old when | started 

From there we moved to Grandpa and Grandma Adam's farm. In the 
‘meantime Alvina was born, then Leona and Mabel. We remember Charlie Lite, 
Fred Litke and their families, and we remember that the highway went right 
{through Giltner's farm. We all went to Centre Point School. Then another schoo! 
was built north of our farm and we had to go there, but don't remember the name 
(fit, Hanna was the closest town and that was ten miles from our place. Dad used 
to sond Dan and me to Hanna for repairs for the machinery whenever we needes 
them. 

‘Dad had a pal of jackasses, the onery ones. We called them Jack and Jil and 
when we hitched them on the stoneboat they would take of like a bat out of hel 
but not the way you wanted them to, only the way they wanted to go. Dan and | 
tried to drive them to school one day. Hallway there they made up their minds te 
turn around and go home. We had to walk the rest of the way to school and ll the 
‘way home. 





Leona, Alvin, Dn, Mid, Mat! and John Adem, Karlin an 


We helped stook the wheat or oats when itwas cut. Dan, Dad and | cut hay. 
and hauled it home for the cattle and horses. That was fun 

‘lust about everyone, including us, had the flu. Grandma Adam died of it. 
Grandpa Adam was driving the horse and buggy to town and the horse was 
cared by a bitd and started to run, The buggy tipped over, and Grandpa was 
taken tothe hospital. Dad said he had a broken collar bone, but pneumonia setin 
and he died, 

In 1819 John was born, Mother was il for along time. Soon after that our 
house burned down, Mom and Dad were visiting Fred Like, so Dan and | tried to 
carry afew belongings out and the rest of the gris hid in the grainfelds, No one 
‘oows how the fre started. We moved into Grandma Adam's house, 

“Two baby girls were born and died. We moved to Saskatchewan where wo 
ved for a year. Another git was born and lived for @ day and a halt. In 1926 
another git was born. 

‘Dad died in 1958 and mother In 1961 


= 

4.4, Trefz, led on his homestead on 
© 34.81-13, almost ninety mites southeast 
ofthe nearest town, Stettler. How or why 
they picked thet particular section is 
‘beyond me; perhaps they drew the num- 
bers out of ahat af the Land Thes Otice 

In Calgary. 
“They drove out trom Stetter by 
wagon late in October, then walked to a 
Teton Eman cat rm, TODE NOR Jn ei A 


Bat Uliana ne Elsah, carame, O8er 8 Wibutary of Berry Creek. Navelng 
‘oats it th Carine. Spot whore the grass was considerably 


















































freener, Dad thrust in a spade and found that the ground was moist. He dup 
{doeper and struck water at three feet; to this day that well has been @ good sours. 
‘of water fr the farmsite which was Bult around I. 

Dad and mother had filed on @ homestead each and a pre-emption each, 
Because homestead regulations required at least ex months’ residence on ty 
land every year, my parents decided to pitch the tent and later bull the house 
right onthe line dividing the quarters. can never remember one parentteling in 
ther to go lve in your half of the house’ 

There were twolve of us In the family, seven girls and five boys. Care 
marriad Frank Hoskins; both are decessed, thelr son Francis Is in Chicago, 

Elizabeth married @ minister who later went into the bakery business, He 
{developed the Butter Gem Roll which lured the whole Tretz family ofthe farm, fr 
the duration of the Hungry Thirties at least, and Into the baking business. Jim had 
a very successtul baking business In Washington, D.C. Lydia, a nurse, and Joe & 
‘medical doctor, reside in New York State, Esther in Tennesse, Ruth and brother 
Mannie in California All are more or less retired, as | am here at Creston, 6.0. But 
‘our thoughts often revert back to Centre Point days 

‘And they were memorable days to be sure. While we did not attend local 
dances or social functions as a rule, we did enjoy picnics and sleighing part 
Centre Point School was usvally wel attended, especially when the schoo! coud 
boast of particularly attractive teacher. Then all th eligible bachelors such es 
‘Joe and Charles Gitner, Reg Moulding, Albert and Fred Matis, Emll and Leonard 
Gosselin, would make themselves avaliable for further learning. There is also the 
memory of strap-swinging, yardstick waving Miss McNel and of Viva Giter 
‘making faces at me to invoke me to laughter that usually rested in the teacher 
‘expressing herself on the palms of my hands, 


Teachers usually boarded with the Mouldings or Andersons, but Miss McNeil 
stayed with us, for as long as she could stand I, We drove the two miles to schon! 
iia democrat, and as |had a hard time avoiding the badger holes along the road, 
sometimes upset the occupants ofthe rear seat. Thet, of course, spelled my trish 
as the driver, 


"ve been told that times were pratty hard In the early days. A neighbor 
Homer McCullough, kept quite a few horses. | recall his barn being pretty wel 
chewed up, especially the mangers. In fact, Homer had to drive rails ito the 
‘studdings to keep them from being chewed clear through! 

One night when my father was hauling a load of lumber trom Steter, he 
hoped to make it home after dark but his horses were tred. There were only tals 
across the 1d few landmarks to tell you where you were, cerainiy none 
after dark, Dad felt he must be near home, but his horses refused to go ary 
further. So he unhitched the team, tethered them out forthe night, rolled into his 
blankets under the wagon and went to sleep. As ght broke over the horizon ear) 
In the morning he realized he was within shouting distance of his tent, ang hom 

‘On another occasion he took Jim with him to walk ahead of the horses with 
sheaf of oats, and lure the team on. 

Frequently whole caravans of neighbors travelled together to do ther 
shopping in Stettler. On one such caravan @ Mr. Lawrence composed a poem 
scribing the trp. | have heard the poem read and would give a considerable 
sum for 8 copy of It. It mentions the names of all the people involved. 

During the flu. epidemic jus atter World War |, we had all ben sick except 
sister Beth. Through the seige she had nursed us all, and some of the neighbors 
as well. One day when we were Just about to 6@ up on aur feet again, she calle, 

‘Come see this 





We scrambled to the window [ust in ime to see Frank Hoskins, our brother- 
inlaw, come around the comer riding the stoneboat and clutching the water 
arrl, The stoneboat was tied tothe tall of his milk cow! The cow knew exactly 
Ainore to come for she Knew where our oat bin was. 

‘hs the outfit crcl the fence corner the stoneboat struck the gate post and 
came to‘ tll stop, while the cow, minus her tall kept going straight for the chop 
in 

Frank and Carrie had also been down withthe flu and had turned thei horses 
‘tte pasture. Now that they had recovered somewhat, and the water barrel vas 
tmpty, they had pressed the cow into service. 

‘And that's what pioneers were made of! 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, By Mergarot 
‘Andereon Hage — Willam Anderson 
Bas born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland In 
+1860, and went to Vermont, U.S.A. when 
he was twenty-tive, There he met and 
‘married my mother, Jessie Mitchel, 
‘who had been born in Brockville, On- 
tarlo, and had moved to Vermont with 
hher parents, Thelr son George was born 

in 1910. 
‘Wiliam came west in 1810, worked 
{or the railway company In British Co- 
umbia for neatly @ year, and then re- 
turned to Vermont to bring my mother 


lan Aodeson, Sob, co, Jn, Wr. Ande: and. my brother George 10 the hom 
‘on Aare Stead at Lone Butte. My brother Robert 
and { were born there inthe lite tarpaper shack with a neighbor woman in atten 
‘ance, 

‘As there was no school there, my father moved in 1918 to the Centre Point 
sick. to the former George Bunbury place. He later moved the bulisings trom 
the south-west quarter of the farm to the north-west quarter, one-half mile from 


My brother John was born in 1919 
at the home of Mrs. Thompson with Or. 
Nixon attending, My sister Jean was 
born in 1922 at home with Or. Baxendale 
| and Mrs. Giner attending. My brother 
‘George passed away at the age of eleven 

year rom cancer 
“The rest of us attended schoo} at 
Aan arn oe = 182 Bob ceo, Canto Point a8 far a8 grade nine. Bob 
oe Jater went to Technics! School In Cal- 
‘gary He married Rosella Kennedy in 1999 and was employed by the C.NA. unt 
Nis death in 1962. He had two sons, Joe and Jim. His widow nursed for several 

Years in Hanna and is now retired there. 

My brother John attended business schoo! in Calgary, served inthe army and 
the ai force during the Second World Wear, and now works as @ bookkeeper at 
Sena in Calgary. He married Ruby Mortimer and they nave one daughter, do- 


‘My sister Jean algo attended business school and during the war worked in 












































an office a8 part &f the clrical sta for the armed forces. She married fay 
Elingson and they and thelr three chilren, Donna, Robert and Kathy, ives 
Calgary 

{tended high school in Hanna and in 1991 1 went to Work at the Heng 
hospital. Except for afew years whan my children were small | have been hey 
te since. | Rave four ehitaren by my fst mariage, Wllam Simpson in Hamre 
George n Lede, Roberta in Vulean and Margaret at Camrose. 

My motner once said that she would not go homesteading apa fr 
thousand dollars, but that she wouldn't take a thousand for her experen, 
either. One time when Dad was away during the slim yeas, she shot what hy 
{nought was a duck She cooked It practical al day without much sucess. Wim, 
‘Das came home ho took one look at land had total har it was @ MUG en. Sh 
sald er resrestion was riding horseback and shooting ducks or gophers stent 
it roke the monotony. She aways seemed toe able to make the best hing, 
helping out with chores and driving team on the binder at harvest ime 

in 1090 my uncle, Robert Andarson, who lived with Us for S6¥0r8 yer 
rented the John Buckwalter land and we moved to that place as there were rey 
Bulgings. My father bought the north-west quarter of section 15 and my meter 
Bought the south-west quarter of 24, the formar Lyness place. They farmed ty 
tan unt 1998, wnen they sold to Mr. Lambert tom Munson, and move 
Calgary. They had an acreage therefor about fitean years and then maved a 
the cy 

My mother passed away in 1957, my father in 1971 

‘There were many Nappy years spent in the Carre Pont eistvict. Noighban 
ike Gitmers, Mouaings, Tete ane Matis were 8 Repful in time of sickness en 
Tasting trendships were formed. Mrs. Glner, Mrs. Moulcing and mother oft 


took the team and buggy to town for a day's outing, ait shopping, and areata 
Harry Grummits bakery and ice cream parlor. 


THE STRINGERS, By Cecil Stringer — My temiy errved in the Centre Port 
district in the late fall of 1920, and rented the J.J. Tetz farm for three years. My 
folks had come to Didsbury from Kangas, lacking for a homestead, but asthe 
‘wore all taken up In that area, they moved fo Hanna torent an already-establshed 
farm. 

‘My Dad, assisted by his brother Olver Stringer who had homestosded inthe 
Bullpound district south of Hanna, trucked out belongings from Didsbury © 
Centre Point with two teams and wagons, while my mother and her family of tree 
arrived by car, owned and driven by Mr. Tretz 

‘As I was only four when | arrived at Centre Point and had just turned eght 
nen let, can give an account of only those things which affected my own smal 
world. Iwas always interested in horses. Aer | started schoo! | drove the teachet 
wine boarded at our place to schoo! each day ina single buggy drawn by Topsy st 
old thoroughbred mare who was always skinny but never lazy 

‘Another horse wae Flash, a blue roan which was a wonderful Kids’ poy 
Flach was also a very able cuting and working horse but she loved to pretend 
shy atthe least provocation. Consequently my brother Wayne rode hee with spurs 
to make her tend to business. | remember Dad donning spurs and leading Fis! 
fut of the barn to mount her. | said to him, “You cant ride her with spurs. 

‘Why not?” he wanted to know. 

‘Shell buck you off” | sald, was only six atthe time and perhaps he dit 
believe me. Atany ato, she did buck him off, so he removed the spurs, comounted 
and rode away. He often laughed about that afterwara 
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Mr, Tretz owned a threshing machine and during the time that we operated 
tne farm, he and his gon James would come out every year to thresh the crop. 

He slso owned a mechanical etook loader, and | remember that one fall my 
mother ran the stook loader pulled by four horses. | drove the bundle racks tothe 
[oader which filed them up, then took them to the machine where Dad and my 
brother Wayne pitched the bundles into the machine while | went back for another 
toad. That falls threshing was vary much a family affair, for my sister cid the 
cooking, 

‘remember the Thomas family who lived a hall-mite from us. The year | 
started schoo! their house burned down and they stayed with us for several weeks. 
‘While Dad was helping Mr. Thomas dig a new well, they found & petrified fish, 
twenty feet Below the surface of the ground. 

(ther neighbors were the Mouldings, the Giiters, the Andersons and the 
Ives. One young couple I remember was Frank Hoskins and his wife Caroline who 
‘was one of the older Tretz gris. To help make ends meet, Frank bought the odd 
bee! trom local farmers, butchered it and sold the meat to his customers. As we 
had no way of storing fresh meat in those days, farmers could butcher thelr own 
beet only after the weather was cold enough to treeze it. 

Frank had no saddle or saddle horse, so he brought his live purchase home: 
by riding a work horse, complete with harness, and tying the cow or steer to the 
harness, could not get away and he would proceed to haze the critter home. 

“Just as children today want fo experiment with trucks and tractors, so did we 
with horses. Before | had started schoo! had the urge to drve a team, so one day 
‘when Dad was not at home | chased a team into the barn, put them in their stall 
{and proceeded to harness them. It took a longtime as | had to push the harness 
‘onl ther Backs and then get on the manger and the side ofthe stall to pull into 
place, When | eventually got them harnessed, bridled and hooked toa stoneboat, 
was the proudest kid in the county 

In the spring of 1924 Mr. Tretz decided to come back to his farm, 50 before 
spring break-up my Dad moved us to the O. P. Stringer farm south of Hanna. My 
‘Unce Ol was leaving the homestead to make his home in San Francisco where he 
ran a streetcar til he retired 

(On the day we moved by team and wagon | had a high fever and everyone 
‘ought that I had the flu. Several daye later they began to suspect something 
more serious, o my uncle rode to Hanna to get the dactor. As the snow was very 
deep and the spring thaw had started, it took a relay of three teams to get the 
doctor to our home twelve miles from Hanna. When he arrived he diagnosed my 
ness as diphtheria, and told my folks it would have been too late to save my ite i 
he had been one nour later in arriving 

This isan example of the trials that ploneers had to put up with, even in the 
‘twenties, and it must nave been much worse when the homesteads frst arrived. 


JACK LITRE, By Loulse Litke — Jack 
‘was born in Emerson, Manitoba, in 1901, 
He moved with his father and’ mother, 
four sistere and seven brothers to the 
‘Solon district, where he received all nis 
‘schooling. He then went 10 Hanna to 
‘Work forthe C.N.A. firstin the shops and 
then as a brakeman, 
He married Louise Engel in 1925. 
oie, Jack ad Jack Lie “Their son Jack was born in 1926. n 1928 
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they moves to the Gossilin place and lived there for thrtoon years. Jack continues 
working forthe C.N.R, unt he retired in 1963. He passed away in 1973, 

‘Jack and Louise had four children. Jack, at Barrhead, has @ Mon’s Wey, 
‘Store. Kathy lives In Edmonton, Norman operates a barber shop in Stetler ang 
‘Stany lives in Calgary. 

‘Louise stil lives In Hanna, very active In church and pioneor affairs. Jack alg 
worked with community organizations; aftr his retirement he worked with te 
Museum committee and at the Pioneer Hall, He was a wel-liked and reepecieg 
person and did much for his community, sportswise and socially. 


THE QUAST FAMILY, By Holen Quast Dylke — My Dad, Christian Quast, ey 
born in Bessarabia In 1881, My mother Magdaline was born in Roumania in 1 
‘They were united In marriage in Roumania in 1904. To this union were born eleven 
children. 


Bac Row: May, Dora, Marta, Mite Rx: 
rand Mrs. Oris ast tenes, Gast fen et Row: Dana, 


My patents came to Canada In 1910, With them were two of my Dads 
cousins, C. Quast and J. Quast, with their wives and tamil 

My parents had two sone who were born inthe old country, my brother Jack 
born in 1906 and a brother Ferdinand, an infant who became ill, died aboard ship 
land was burled at sea. This was my parents’ first tragedy and sorrow before 
arriving in Canada, 

They came directly to Calgary by train and lived there until 1916; my Daé 
worked for Burns’ as a meat cutter and also did carpenter work. In 1016 they 
‘moved to Saskatchewan where they lived until 1926, then moved to Hanna. They 
lived in town until April, 1928, when they moved to a farm twelve miles east of 
Hanna, to try their luck at farming. 

Times wore hard and the land was poor. Because crops were often hailed ou 
‘or dried out, my Dad ald carpenter work to try to put food on the table for is, by 
‘ow, large family, He helped bulld the first Hanna Hospital and the Church af 
Christ, as well as several homes, some of them stil in the town. Dad and my 
brother Jack built East Point School. Dad also bullt caskets and church pews 





‘our home was a two-room tarpat 
‘anen it rained oulside it rained insie too. n the winter the drinking water froze 
{old inthe pall. nthe summertime we girls would move beds outto a granary and 
Steep there untl It was needed for grain. 

‘Mother used to roast wheat in the oven’untt it was brown, roll it with the 
roling pin and seit for 8 substitute for coffee, which we couldn't afford to buy. 
[Recording to neighbors and friends, Mom was known forthe excellent breed anc 
otfee cakes she used to bake, and of course we children thought she was the 
‘est 600k in the world. Mom used to make noodles forthe neighbors as well as for 

‘ow family. Although she never learned to read or write, she could turn out the 
best darn cake and cookies anyone ever taste. 

Mom used to make dresses for us girs out of flour sacks, and we used to 
argue about who was going to get the next new dress. 

T ean remember walking three miles to Centre Point School, and for lunch 

ing thick slices of bread spreag with lard that Mother had rendered down. I 
‘we were real lucky we would have syrup spread on the bread. It would soak in and 
fet all hard and dried out 

‘My older brothers and elsters attended sohool at East Point; it was closed 
down it later years and then we went to Centre Point. One of my first teachers 
there, and always one of my favorites, was Virginia Thomas, 

‘ur closest neighbors were the Willam Andersons and many a time in an 
‘emergency we called upon them for help. Mrs. Anderson used to give our family 
preserves for the winter, and butter and milk; | can remember Mother saying years 
Intor that it hadn't been for the Andersons, she wouldn't have been able to keep 
Going. Mrs, Anderson used to play the part of Santa Claus at our Christmas 
foncerts, and what @ disappointment to us younger girs when we found out that 
Senta wasr’t a real person. 

‘in 1936 my parents moved tothe Grassy Slope district. Our home was much 
beter but times wore sill hard for my parents, although my older brothers and 
sistrs were away from home now and making thei own livings. We were then into 
‘what alot of old timers call the dirty thirties. Our crops were either dried out or 
halled out and Dad had the misfortune of breaking his leg twice, so Mom had to do 
the best she coula. 

‘Our parents never owned a car, but our good nelghbors were always there to 
help we needed them. Dad used to plow a fre guard forthe rallway, and get old 
tis for firewood. In the winter, ihe was lucky enough to get a coyote for is hide, 
he would take it fo the store at Richdale and bring back flour, suger, cotfee, and at 
times even a box of app 

In 1843 our parents sold thelr farming equipment and moved back into the 
‘oon of Hanna, where Dad again did carpenter work. In 1945 Mother bocare il 
{and Dad retired and stayed at home to look after her. They lived in Hanna unti the 
{al of 1962 when they moved to Edmonton to live with their daughter Dorothy. 
Mother passed away therein November, 1963, and Dad dled in January, 1968, n 
‘he Camrose Nursing Home. 

‘They were predeceased by a son Ferdinand and a daughter Matilde as 
Infants, a son Emanuel atthe age of eleven, and a son Jack, a the age of fity-one. 
Jack tet four daughters. 

Venetittving members of the family are Wiliam, a bachelor who ives in 
ancoiver: Martha, who married Ronald Beach, makes her home in Calgary 
lary married Dmiter Dayton, was widowed in May, 1978 and lives at Gunn, 

fbsra: Dorothy married Robert Dyike. They live on the farm at Mundare, 

era da married Ervin Heya, they lve at Medicine Hat. Helen married Clarence 
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Dyike and lives in Hanna; Dianna married Alber Sibley. They live in Whitehorg 
YT. 

We girls keep in touch with each other and have many a laugh about thi 
that happened over the years, shed a few tears at the hard times and sorrowstee 
hhave all lived through, and then think how lucky we have really been over tne 
years 


MOULDINGS OF CENTRE POINT, By Frank Moulding — Dad and Moth, 
soe and Minnie Moulding, were born in Manchester, England in 1872 and ter 
respectively. They and Reg, just a baby, immigrated in 1903 to Richmond, Ontaris 
From here they went west to a homestead at Radisson, Saskatchewan where Day 
spent the winter of 1906-07 in a te camp. It was here that brother Leonard was 
born in 1909. In 1910 the folks, Reg and Leonard came to a homestead in the Par 
district, Rancher Gowan, whose land adjoined the folks, old out in 1911. The 
family moved to the ranch ste and ran the stopping house. | was born atthe rench 
in 1012, 


Buck flow: Joseph, Minnie and Reg Mould, 
es. ine Mul. ort ow: Laan ng Frank 


In the summer of 1914 Dad purchased the land of the Joseph Bowie estate, 
land we made the move to the Centre Point strict inthe spring of 1918, Joe Bowe 
had homesteaded the wost hal of 22-81-18 as South African Scrip in 1909, He has 
faiso purchased a homestead, the northeast of 14-31-13. Joe Bowie died at 
Redaing, California in 1913, 

‘When we came to this area the Centre Point School, which had been built 
4912, was in operation. Guy Gibbs was the first teacher. Reg and Leonard went 2 
the school which was located on our land on the northwest corner ofthe northwest 
quarter, just a short distance from home. Both had attended Parr School before 
coming here. When | became of age | also attended Centre Point. We three boys 
‘completed our education at this litle white school. We boarded several teachers 
‘one | remember best was Lavina Raymond who married Sid Honey, a neighboring 
bachelor, about 1923. In 1923 we acquired a Concert Grand piano which my 
‘mather could play. We entertained our neighbors with house parties after we Got 
the piano, Lavina Raymond could also play the piano. The schoo! was used fot 
dancing, playing cards, tall fairs and church services. The highlight ofthe year wes 
the Christmas concert. We used to put mice, butterflies and frags in the teachers 
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desk. For our troubles we had to stay In and write afiveshundred word essay on 
fow not 10 pester the teacher. Due to the economic conditions people moved 
ray, Towering the schoo’ attendance, necessitating the closure ofthe school in 
098. Virginia Thomas was the last teacher. She had only the Christ Quast, Mike 
iike families and Marie Diachuck as students; far trom the forty students who 
lttended in he early twenties. The school was torn down by Sullivan Lake Schoo! 
Division and was used to bulld the School Division Office in Hanna, 

in 1916 we lost most of our possessions in @ barn fire caused by a smudge 
geting out of control. Our things were being stored there while an addltion was. 
Being built on the house. This was a serious oss for we had to replace our clothing 
find urniture and build anther barn. All the white wo had to break new land. Dad 
nd Reg broke It with horses. Later on we got the Giltners to break with their Case 
eamer. All togetner we got one hundred acres under cultivation. The stock 
(grazod on the open sections around the country. We cut our hay off these same 
Sections. The best hey land was..."section 97.” 

Dike Brothers, Giltners, Andy Portfors and Fred Whaley to name a few were 
‘tne ones who threshed our erops. We hauled our grain in a double box wagon with 
horses to Alness and later Bonar and Hanna. Also loaded over the platform at 
[Ainess. Home Grain owned the elevators at Alness and Bonar. Bonar, a sixty 
‘housend bushel elevator, was bul in 1914 with D. 8. Greer as manager. Alness, 
Smaler at forty-five thousand bushels was Bult about 1916 with C. 8, Philips as 
fone of the managers | learned to play exib from him. Alness was dismantled In 
1825, Bonar eventually became part of the Searle Grain Company and sil later, 
pat of the Federal elevator eyster, Alberta Wheat Pool acquired Federals assets 
End demolished tne Bonar elevator in 1972. Some salvage materials were u 
the new Wheat Pool elevator in Hanna, lan Grosset was the last elevator agent at 
Bona, 

‘As | remember, 1923 was a good year with thry-tive bushel crops quite 
common. Our erop suffered hundred percent hall damage in 1926, Both 1928 and 
1822 were banner years but the prices were ridiculously low. 

in 1921 Reg, who had steam papers, ran the steamer for Scotty Glover of 
Garden Plain. He fired Gittner's steamer when they were breaking land in 1923. 
One winter Reg fired the bolls at the round house in Hanna. Then in 1929 he 
‘wont to work for Sandy Foote who managed the pool elevator in Hanna. Sandy 
had the North Star Ol! Agency and Reg's job was to doliver fuel to the customers 
vith a Ford truck. Otto Lindstrom, who hed the contract of supplying power to 
Hanna, engaged Reg to operate the plant. in 1982 he met Kay Alstott when he was 
‘tan buyer for the Alberta Paciic at Watts. She was hauling grain by truck from 
the threshing machine for her father. They were married in 1833. During the 
1rasshopper years he bought grain at Dorothy. He worked forthe Alberta Pacific 
{t itferent locations unt the beginning of World War Two when he hired on with 
Standard Gravel of Calgary as a paver. In 1969 he retired from Standard Gravel 
4nd sil residing in Calgary. Reg and Kay have a family of two, a son Jack and a 
‘Stughter Marjorie. Thare are several grandchildren. 

Leonard, after completing his education at Centre Point, worked for several 
People in the district as a hired man. In 1929 he operated a dump wagon for the 
‘contractors who were Building the railway ine from Scapa to Hemaruka. After two 
{Years construction working in the States, he came back to go farming at Erskine 
‘ntl 1838, He and his wife went to Edmonton where he was employed as gus 
R Belmont Correctional institute, retiring in 1873 to lve at Rimbey. The Leonard 

dings Rave a son Jerry and a daughter Mary. 

‘iter leaving schoo! stayed home and worked on the place with Dad. spent 












































the fal of 190 on the Watts fats driving four horses on 8 fresno putting In grade 
That same fall | drove eight head on a plough, cutting a drainage ditch from the 
‘Number 9 highway north-east to Watts so the water would drain into what is now 
known as Fox Lake, The fall of 1831 | worked off taxes putting in aslough-fill north 
ofthe Greeks on the township line. This was known as relief work. I remember the 
plagues of grasshoppers, army worme, the dust storms and the Russian Thistle, 
(One year we put up Russian Thistes mixed with straw for feed. During the hungry 
thirties | went threshing five diferent falls around Coronation, Veteran, Bulwark, 
Fleot and Ponoka for winter's grub stake. The folks cared forthe farm while | was 
{gone. Mother died in 1988 leaving Dad and me alone. | continued farming with my 
Dad until he passed sway in 1847. Both are buried in the Hanna Cemetary. 

In January 1847, Mit Rickett brought seventy head of cattle here, which Bob 
‘and | fed trom the old straw pis siting around. In one of these stacks we 
hollowed out the good straw ‘eaving a shel. When | jumped on the shel the whole 
‘shebang caved in and Bob came s-running, wondering where | had gone. After 
the straw piles were used up we fed from my barge stacks which had been let out 
because of the early winter, 

| helped Dad Trefz bulld a few barges during the winter months during the 
{ate forties. used a barge of Dan Tretz’ patent for five years. | pulled thi with a22- 
{36 international. purchased my first new tractor, an Olver 88, in 1952, continuing 
to use itfor years. leven bought a threshing machine which was used only a hort 
time, then got @ combine as it was hard to get help. have been with atte all my 
lite ana some years they were the only inoome that | had to carry on with 

In 1929 purchased my first car, an old Model T. Bob Anderson, Ralph Cleary 
and mysolt plus others travelled over rough roads and prairie trails to dances and 
ball games at Richdale, Stanmore, Clear Lake, Grande Ridge and other places. 
‘Through the years | have owned at least ax cars and four trucks. The one | would 
like to nave today for an antique ls the 1827 Model T with the wire wheels. 

| spent several years asa telephone repair ineman on the North East MUL 
| never knew when 1 would have to go out, and the weather was atten not in my 
favor. | had no regrets about A.G.T. Instaling the underground system, 

| was married in 1849 to Florence Greenwood, and have one daughter 
Caroline Hume of Calgary, and a son Phil at home, 


HANNA FARMS LTD, 
By Clarence Eim 


.t imon Tat. Hana Farms 192, 


In February, 1918, a group of Hanna businessmen formed a farming 
‘company. The first regular meeting was held February 28, 1918; officers and 
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directors were C. A. Coughlin, president; G. W. Flemming, vice-president; J.C, 
Jrenaman, secretary-reasurer: J. G. Odell, Arthur Burrows; The company 
secured the services of Fred Eim as farm operator 

‘The company purchased eight hundred acres of land, Including section 29- 
91-13, It also Bought machinery, and an ‘All Work’ tractor. These tractors were 
seid by Arthur Burrows. The company capital was $20,000.00, and the plans 
‘cluded expanding in the fall withthe purchase of more land, 

Fred Elm broke the first hundred acres in 1918 with the All Work tractor. The 
last part of the breaking was dono with a Fordson tractor, which was obtained 
through the government. Fred said that It was a dry yearl He operated Hanna 
Farms until 1922. 

‘Andy Mosier was operator in 1923, when five hundred acres were sown. The 
{allowing year Willam Sinclair was operator, and In 1925 the company ceased 
operations. 


‘MEADOWLANDS No. 4087 
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RESIDENTS AND PRESENT DAY OWNERS OR RENTERS 
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MEADOWLAND § SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 4057 
By Bill Curtis 

Probably because this neighborhood seemed to be populated by many 
‘bachelor homesteaders, the Meadowland s Schoo! didnt organize until the spring 
of 1822, when a summer term was started In the homestead shack of Chas. Ea 
\which was located on the northside of the N.W. 25-31-14, A few weeks earlier & 
‘meeting of interested residents ofthe immediate area had been held at the home 
‘of W. R. Curtis, and the preliminary planning started. The Jim Parkers, Wiliam 
Mowat, Walter Carlson and John Paxman were probably those who attended; and 
after Several names were suggested, they finally agreed on the name 
"Meadowlands", which was suggested by Mrs. Curtis, as it was the name het 





mother, Mrs. Mary Earl, had giver! to the hayfields on the farm when she visited 
from Ontario in 1919, 

'A neighbornoad work-bee lined the homestead shack with beaverboara 
added a small porch, and built two essential “Litle Houses" from the small barn 
{hat was on the place. The fist scholars: Harry and Winnie Parker and Bille 
Curt, were already nine or ten years of age, But this fact did not seem to hold 
them back for in a couple of years they were up to grade five standing 

‘ihe frst teacher, Mrs. Jack Telford boarded at Wiliam Mowat’s and the 
second summer term a Mrs, Ruddy skilfully and speedily coached the small class 
inthe three “A's”. During the second term, Marion Parker and Harold and Ethel 
ortna joined the litle class, which by 1926 finally outgrew the twelve by sixteen 


‘Meadows Fst Sehoohouse 


Ik was then that Ed Elm and his great “ploneer" tractor was hired to move & 
‘eal vite schoolhouse out from Hanna. Ths bullding, which had been known as 
the "Grade Seven Room’, and had stood on the northeast corner of the east 
$chool grounds atthe corner of Fith Avenue and Third Street East, was hauled to 
the southeast corner of the S.C. 26-31-14 and placed on a three acre plot, 
Provided by H. V. Kern, who was one ofthe original school trustees. Eventually, 
‘his building was deemed unsafe, structural since the north wall seemed to 
‘Wobbie in an alarming manner when the north wind blew, and it was purchased by 
4. Forina, who moved it to his farmstead. Through the efforts of Vie Swanson 
{ng his Schoo! Division Repalr Crew another cottage-type, imitation brick building 
‘nase ts appearance on the same se, complete with a teacherage and a bigger 


teadit#t consolidation and school bussing came into eect nthe falof 1961, the 
feadowiand s community acquired the school building for a very nominal sum of 
Money, and have turned it Into a very active community center known as the 
Meadowiand s Mutual Recreational Club" 


The old-time community togetherness seems to be brought back when 


























ances, card parties, plenies and ball games are organized, ang i 
neighborhood enjoys a few hours of fun and trol. 

From 1822-1928 school was held during the summer months ony. n th 
(of 1928, regular school terms started in September of each y 
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‘Measoands Fst Sooo clas 192: Wine, 
aren Mary Parer nd Cats 


ands School Cass 1944-46. ack ow, Le Right: Leonard Pla Mary Pexman Ele Uh, 
= Els Elm. Second Rov: Era Pana, Vera Paxman, Carl Foxman. Tie ow: Mav 
Pa, Louse Pa, Een Enel. ont ow: Gale Ege Ere Pa, Geral Engel Ede Pi, O 


Following i a lis of teachers who taught at Meadowlands trom 1922 to 196% 

1922, Mrs, Telford; 1929, Mrs. Rudy; 1924, Willam 8. Cromarty: 1925, Lore 
‘Trace; 1926 and 1927, Edith Kern; 1928, Mr. Sketchly; 1928-20, Kathieen Ale 
1890-83, Gwen Rose; 1893-86, rene Lewis; 1996-98, Myrtle MacDonald: 1888-28 
Betty Wallace; 1959-42, Violet Stewart; 1942-43, Mrs, Grimes; 1843-44, Mrs 
Bardsetn; 1944-45, Mrs. W. R, Curtis (Supervisor), October until Decembet 
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fnylis Morton, Januery until June: 1845-46, Mrs. Dave Harvey; 1946-47, Verda 
Hotlman; 1947-48, Sylvia Robinson, September until December, Mrs. Alison 
Barion, January until June: 1948-82, Mrs. A. M. Peterson; 1952-59, Alex Proud 
foot, 1958-56, Mrs. Betty Lumeden; 1956-58, Catherine Durand; 1958-69, Myrtle 
Moench; 1958-60, Mrs. Housoh; 1960-61, Donald. Moench, 


TEACHING AT MEADOWLANDS SCHOOL - 1925 
By LM, Trace 

| was not an oldtimer in the district but | taught at Meadowlands School in the 
summer of 1925, School was held in the shack of the original homesteader, 
Charlie Earl. My class consisted of Bille Curts, Lloyd Campbell the three oldest 
thine Parker family, two Gwin children and one boy from Kere's Dalry farm. There 
Wes just enough room to crowd In eight desks. | boarded with Captain and Mrs. 
Curtis. | played ball withthe Gardon Plain ball team, playing around Solon, Scar 
fand Endiang, | am now retired and living in High River 


MY YEAR AT MEADOWLANDS 1998-1999 
By Betty Wallace MacKenzie 

In the fall of 1998, | came to Meadowlands to teach the children of that 
‘atulet. The school was under the direction of The Sullivan Lake Schoo! 
Division, with the main office situated in the town of Hanna and with Mr. H. K 
Felding a the secretary. My home was In the community of Gem about sixty miles 
fouth, and | had taught at St. George, a school not fer from Meadowlands, the 
previous year. 

My boarding place was with the Kern family, well known dal farmers of the 
‘atret. They made my year with them very welcome and happy, and they all 
helped in any way possible. Thelr home was approximately one mile from the 
fehoo, This distance | usually walked inthe company of Agnes Kern who was one 
0 my grade two students. I the weather turned extra cold or stormy we often 
were given a ride inthe milk wagon by Mr. Kern which was used to deliver the mil 
and was warm and comfortable. | romember that It was @ lovely fall and we really 
{njoyed walking to school, often taking a short cut through the newly cut stubble. 

| had about fourteen o ftteen children as students and grades one to nine 
Inclusive. These children were Carol, rene, Mary, Clif and Bil Paxman; Agnes 
Kern; Herb and Elsie Pan; Rustol Costyck; Herb, Eisle and Freda Litke; George 
“Seny" Kennedy ta, Cary and Jim Parker andr Campion who atended ery 
Det of the year, 

Ra Parker did the Janitor work, Keeping the school nest and clean and 
looking ater the fire when the weather turned cold 

This was a real help for me as this had been my duty atthe previous schoo! 
Slaries were not very high, but were Improving over what they had been under 
tho focal rural school boards. | think my salary was an alltime high of seventy 
oars per month and as board and room was only twenty dollars @ month was 
fie to save quite a bit as of course clothing, etc. was very lite as by today’s 
endards 

Recess time was always fun, ball belng the most popular sport. And we often 

ther districts at a ball game and In turn went to play at other schools. 

The children and | soon got to know each other and | know | had a very 
xioyable year with them, They were all very helpful and did their best to complete 
‘tignments, with discipline at a minimum Reference material was not plentiful, 
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and duptieating maghines were unknown at our chook, soit was necessary op 
most al exerteos on the much used Backboard. The big Soca ef the Yee wae 
tho Gvismmas Concer. Fortis everyone worked very har, cluding the peers 
of the esteThe mothers helped wth the costumes and the Chistmas bags 
uch chit and mo held a Box soca! before the concert to raise money fre 
Srtras needed to fil the bage and purchase the treo and te few Gf forte 
Shitron: itr the concer the men soon cleared away the stage and benches a 
‘adios forthe old time dance, whieh we al enoyed 

‘Schoo! closes wih the usual annul schoo! pen, which consisted of race 
and cones for hildren ofall age groups, peanvt scrambles, 22s nd a pee 
lumen to eonciode the day and so th ond of another school yearn the fl Mas 
\oat Stowert tock ovor as th now teacher ae had resigned In favor of marrige 
teva Mackenzie, My memoris of taaching st Meadowlands wil sways te 
remembered wth fondness 


THE MEADOWLANDS MUTUAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
By Clif Kern 

‘As early as 1916 the farmers of this area were meeting with the Albers 
Government Telephone Company in order to construct a rural telephone syston 
but because of the war this was not accomplished until 1922. The telephone wast 
{great help to farmers, saving them many miles of traveling with a team and wagon 
to do thelr Business and communicate with their neighbors. Due to the depresstn 
‘and poor crops of the thirties, the farmers of this area were unable to pay ther 
telephone bills. Asa result, the Alberta Telephone Company decided to disposedt 
all rural lines. 

(On the evening of June 14, 1835 a meeting ofall rural subscribers on linet 
“46° and “6” was called inthe old town hall in Hanna to consider purchasing these 
lines fom the Alberta Government. The meeting was called to order by MT A. 
Blackburn, a representative ofthe Alberta Government Telephone Company whe 
‘gave a very detalled explanation ofthe reasons the government had for dispose 
(of the rural phone systems in Alberta, 

‘After considerable discussion a vote was taken to find out whether the 
‘meeting was in favor of forming a company and purchasing the lines. The vote was 
favorable and a company was formed under the tite, “The Meadowlands Mita! 
Telephone Company Limited.” The following oficers were duly elected: Preside 
=N.E. Stooves: Secretary - Ferg James; Directors -T. A. Campion, H. V. Kern and 
W. Carison, 

‘On duly 1, 1985, the President and the Secretary met with Mr. Blackburn and 
an agreement was drawn up for the purchase by the Meadowlands. Mutt 
Telephone Company Limited of al of line "16" and part of ine “6,” The purchased 
price was 262.50 payable to the Alberta Government in $24.00 cash at time o 
sale plus two annual installments of $118.25. The cost was to be divided equely 
between the shareholders. A $3.00 initial payment was collected trom each 
shareholder to cover the first payment. 

The frst shareholders were: T. A. Campion, J. Fortna, W. Carlson, A. Hannah 
J. E, Hamilton, Ferg James, H. V. Kern, W. Mowatt, Olson, G. Paxman, Vt 
Fiddell and N.'E. Steoves, 

[At a meeting on August 10, 1995, It was decided that the feos be seta 
‘seventy-five cents per month par member. As times were hard, the first note which 
was due on July 1, 1996 could not be met so the secretary asked the Abe 
Government for an extension. This was the trend for the next three years as teh 
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could only make part payments oh the note when it was due, but inthe fll of 1899, 
the note was finally paid in full 

‘The two trunk lInes running to the north and east of Hanna connecting the 
Scepa-Dowling and Garden Plain-Spondia areas to central exchange were 
copper wie Instead of the usual galvatized type In order to overcome line 
feastance. Since these lines passed through or along side the Meadowlands 
Mutual territory there developed @ problem concerning the responsibilty of 
fervcing ther. The various servicemen who looked alter the Meadowlands 
hones had no desire to be involved. The problem was finally soved by 
Meadowlands Mutual Telephone Company Limited paying for pin space on the 
trunk lines, 

‘Other subscribers and shareholders on the line were: Mrs. Wirth, Chris 
‘Gasper, Otto Mix, Art Camplon, Bll Miler, Fred Engel, W. R. Curtis, Lou's Pah 
Bran Gladdish, Andy Dutt, John Dlachuck, Alber Galarneau, Bill MacKenzie, 
Dave Temple, Clit Paxman, Albert Banco, Stan James, Lorne Hannah, Albert 
Kem, Clft Kern, Bill Paxman, Dooley Allen, Jobe Marin and Hank Hildenbrang. 

‘When the Alberta Government Telephone Company completed the un- 
erground phone ystem in 1973 the Meadowlands Mutual Telephone Company 
twas dlssoWved atter being in business for thirty-eight years. At dlesolution the 
share value was $22.50. 

‘The poles and wire tines were all dismantled and stock piled In the 
sohoolyard and usuable material was divided equally among the shareholoers 
For some time the road allowances seemed bare and unfamiliar when one drove 
through the neighborhood, but perhaps this was nostalgia rebeling against 
progress. 


‘THE DAIRYMEN OF HANNA 
By Clit Kern 


When the vilage of Hanna sprang 
up in 1912 thore was an immediate 
ed for milk. This was a boon for the 
nearby farmers as most of them had a 
oN of two, Some of them could tee the 
‘opportunity for a thriving business. One 
such man was Charle Glover who home- 
seaded four and one-half miles north- 
west of town. Sometime in 1912, Charlie 
decided to start a milk route, bringing 
‘ho milk in every day n cans. These cans. 
had a quart measure in the lid and he 
would go trom door to door measuring 
Out the required amount of milk each 
Person wanted, He fist named his dairy 
the Hanna Dairy but in June 1914 
hanged it to the City Dalry. He carried 
‘nhs business until May 1916 when he sold out to the Ferguson Brothers south 
‘of Hanna. That summer milk was alling at weve quarts for a dolar. 

The Hanna Creamery took over this business from the Ferguson Brothers but 
{dno stay wth ittoo long and in April of 1918 decided to discontinue selling milk. 
Me town then was without @ milkman, 

| June of 1918, W. A. Dolbier, who lived on the Gon. Lawlor homestead one 


Howard Kern batting ik and cea. 
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tore being too many milkmen and not enough customers. Milk was selling for as 
raeas fve cents a quart for nearly a year. This can be better described by the 
following poem 


THE MILKMAN'S, WAR 
By Ferg James 


The Mitkman’s war broke out today 
They slashed the price, there's hello pay 
They gnashed ther teeth and then turned grey 
For the milkman's wari on. 

Put out your pails and pots and pans 

‘And leave five cant for the old milkman. 
‘Heil fil them all and an oxtra can; 

For the mikman's war is on. 

They're putting tut with cars and rigs, 
Inwogons, tucks and one horse oi, 

‘And snorting around lke Mag and Jiggs, 
For the milkman's wari on. 

They deliver at morn and at evening 100, 
Inthe pale moonlight andthe sparkling dew, 
‘Wiens polting rain, or tho skos are Dive, 
For the milkman's wari on 

The beer resorts areon the bum, 

Folks are drinking milk nstead of rum, 

‘The breweries are going broke, by gum, 
For the milkman's wari on. 

‘Those boys are rich, they don't need dough, 
But the lacteal fui stil must ow, 

gives thom a thril, and makes them glow, 
For the mikman’s wars on. 

‘And pulling “teats Isa nifty job, 

\When old Brindle swings you on the gob 
‘And makes you swallow your old corn cob 
‘When the milkman’s wars on. 

I wish my botles wore filed with rye 
"itn tho wagon and drain them dry 

‘Bid Howard and Doc and Jim, goodbye, 

Till the miikman's war's done. 











THE JIM PARKER STORY — Jim Parker was born in Milner, North Dakota on 
November 29, 1884. He was the youngest boy ofa family of ive boys and one gir. 
tis father, Thomas Parker and mother, the former Mary Ann Strickland, and 
‘amiy, with the exception of the eldest brotner, Herb (who was married and living 
'n Montana) moved trom Dakota in 190% to Coal Banks, Alberta. Coal Banks was 
ear where the town of Ardly now stands. Brother Frank, who had been inl health 
‘0 1a bout with diphtheria passed away here atthe age of nineteen years. 

‘in 1903 tho Parker brothers, John, Ed and Jim moved down to Watts and 
‘abished themselves on what ie known now as the Lamb Brothers’ farm. They 
‘ike had another camp at the springs In the Hand Hils which is now the Don 

enedict ranch, Here, they Kept calves and young cattle unt the hard winter of 

97 when they lost mast of hele herd. They also had a bull pasture which Is 



































ow called the Wats Fits, but they called this the Bullpound. The creek rung 
south of the town of Hanna. n 1908 there was a terrible prairie fein te at 
which destroyed hay for mies around. 

In the spring of 1809 thoy all took up homesteads inthe Copevile ares, 

In 1911 sim was maried to Carrie Brown Harris an the COUple resided ay 
the groom’s homestead and pre-emption, the west haf of section 9.31.14 
homestead house was near where the C.N.R, tracks and Rounahouse wore lant 
bul. In 1912 this half section along with the George Burkell quarter ne 
purchased by the Canadian Northern Railway, and incorporated into the press, 
townsite of Hanna. 


(ren am and Care Pare. Boys, eR to igh: Frank, Be, Hay, rl, Tm, i: Wie 
fre, Kaye, Care, 


In December 24, 1812 a son was born to Jim and Carrie — Dr. James Mason 
In attendance and they called him James Harry Fredrick. He was the second boy 
born inthe Hanna area. 

sim and Goorge Burkell his brother-in-law, became Implement Dealers — 
stocking machinery for farming and haying inthis community. In 1813 Jim became 
the first Ford agent in Hanna and he and Ed ran a taxi service to Castor. A 
‘unabout car at that ime cost about $675.00, a touring car $750.00 and a town ce! 
$1,000.00. Jim also bought the Tom Hannah farm in 1619. This was the SE 22-3 
14 and not far from town, He also took the SW 22-31-14 as a purchased home- 
stead 

‘A daughter was born to them in July of 1914, Winnfred Frances, In 1916 
another daughter, Marion Alberta arrived, 

In 1917 Jim's brother Ed and Frances and family went back to Coble 
Washington so Jim and Carrie and family decided to go back also, but didi nd 
things and times as interesting as they thought it would be so bath families moved 
back. Then in 1918 a second son was born tothe Jim Parkers but lived only afew 
‘days. This boy was christened Ray. We were stil on the Hannah farm at this time 


we 





‘nth place Jim ny Da hd a wall dug and a wind put p whic can 
remember we wore ware to stay aay rom is recorded nenecf Onde books 
{Sito got water ans pace mAvrl ToT te depth of 120 fect weer In conte 
Steen fet track andthe cost fo fe wal was 818800 06 Ded 
ie tar and bougt tno Schaef nor of Kerns ar fora om 
‘oan Auld ent tne wor the flowing eee hey were sreredn Oats 
Soo piano 820000" coakstove 85000, near $10.00: sebourd $1800, 
Moor $1800; bras bed $8000, wo commen Bede 81000; lounge $10.00, 
Aareck 81000; extension table 8.00; cupboard $9 00; gramophone $25.0: 
Scar $100.00; cil $10.00; wo sul of double harness $8000 uty plough 
a0; tnd vo oad of heres ‘and one cot 00000, 

in 1510 son Ban oln was born onthe Sei plce. Here the house 
a good one-tud ote mia om he wel so my fs rived ta house Nore 
on 
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Sarin school to rm out ami Hay. Maron and myst an Gut 
ii Tater was out tach and tcl wis ony el nt ues mone 
{aria Dad has ervon Harty and me to low schoo for awhle but at wav song 

wham and wagon Ox ngged oe up a one-hore thay or Be and 
ed foal mal ul Gn dy twa ware pling ready to ome an had 
theca lich and recy fo go cureams eround the bed and anay went ld 
Bie and cart and my i ster. Lick a man svg down th road ther 
coming and managed to sop her. My sitr waa vu Dt badly ged 

‘Neon T0Dt a son Thoms Maxwell way born. 1823 0 degre, Fite 
sua was brn Thal sunmor we led on re Day place ovr by re Ea Parone 
iste ure soo, Hore we alended the SivrVetey School was nee tet 
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‘rota er wi was ones tat Sen ad fo, two and our then, were ing 
trind tre nouee on Love, our ld pet hove when they went unde Ihe 
ote and ten cag ne ae vor, eninge Fores on she ped 
fd Tom feof on a rook and broke his arm Ben managed to say on but when 
"oot tim of hi chin was al sand a gues no was lng proto 80 
Ienember we Kids caught badperin aap an could ot pula trepped anima 
Swot tele sow dosed tothe mk con. Say as we coueach Ret 
théwn puta rope around her neck and Ue een tot vap and one ov lod 
te com and th other stood around the hole each armas wth ig ick and 
Ste badger and rap wae pd out — we allt hm Pave Good thing Ou 
Saudia oth oeopr ap anda 

Indl 4, 1625 ina ware Bor fo mother on he Schmallce They were 
stan en aa Gari hzabeth in Januar ot 1828 my str Maron boca 
Seated aay ef a rplured append. She was nna Yar ol atthe to 
Shi methar and myea were wih he ahen she de. | was etven We Mad no 
Benen paighedrosds | waled upto Water carson pace eat ne 
tering phone my dad tlt nim know Ho had boon waeling Dock af 

sada ore to work but had Don coming Rome every ah 

01821 my Ong aot tne Scrmeeplace to F Maine of Hanna, Then we 
sored tne nga pac ae Harvey foster Cnra Pa) mes 
sertard ana thre wer eo many Oy Yare we could ber rae ty ardent 
‘Rept milk cows ang chickens. oe cielarnbede 

181828 we moved ito own and ved in one fr, Wa Pel houses 

Sout inatoam ot horses an planned to avicoal om soulve anna or 
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the winter — that is until he could get something better. We went to schoo, 
Hanna. Miss Howard was teacher for Harry and I and Ben had Miss Winming, Day 
hauled two loads of coal, one for @ Mr. Talmage who was the Rawleigh man. Fron 
him he got a big bulfalo coat in payment and which would have been ideal try 
had stayed with coal hauling, But he had an application in to work on the rairoes 
and was called to work. We were all very happy about this as Dad Could stay home 
‘and work near. He took the horses back out tothe farm and worked on the Gig 
Unt spring when he got laid of. 

inthe spring of 1929 we moved out of town to the Robinson place north 
Hanna and owned by Howard Kern at that time, | think. Dad had @ crop to path 
‘and we managed to grow a good garden that year, We stayed here @ summer ang 
then moved back to the Longacre place. 

In 4991 Dad's brother Ed and family (Hale, Flth and Bob) left thle farm 
Hanna and moved to the Peace River country. Then ad and family moved very 
the Ed Parker place and tried to farm it it was nearer to town and hancy to wer 
for Dad as he worked every winter on the C.N-R. The biggest drawback onthe 
place was the drastic shortage of water. Here we lost a horse thal walked right 
‘over a well and fll in. We ended up shooting the horse — Fly was its name ang 
Dad had to get a big chain and pulley trom town to get the horse out of the wel 
‘The horse didn't drown — there wasn't enough water for tat 

TR was on this place that Kay Marlene was born in 1893. in he summer of 1985 
Dad moved Mom and the youngest ones of the family to Crtehley for the sumer 
Here Alvin Douglas was born, It was here that Tom, fourteen, broke his writ 
again while up at Ronny Glass’ place riding calves. 

In 1938 Winnie was married to Lash Calison of Montney, British Columbi 
‘They had two boys. 

In 1937 the plague “elesping sickness" hit the horses in and around the 
Hanna District, Dad los four oF five head. Brother Tom tells of an Incident when 
Harry went into the stall and was trying to get this horse to take a drink when se 
was standing thore with her eyes shut and would take only a taste, He finally got 
disgusted and threw the pail of water over the horse's head, The horse jumped 
‘and opened her eyes and from then on improved. She was one of the ones that 
vee. 

In 1987 a son, Frank Dale was born, this making a family often children. 
1842 Mom passed away in the Hanna Hospital following an operation at the ear 
1890 of fifty years and Dad died in 1957. The family at that time were spending he 
summers elther on the Longacre place or on the Hudson's Bay quarter north o 
Kerns and the winters in town. 

In 1941 Ben and Tom went overseas withthe Armed Forces and ain't rete 
Until 1945. Harry was at home and did most ofthe farming withthe help of brother 
sim. Attar mother's death the family stayed in town. Harry also worked on the 
‘allroad and Fita and Carrie worked for Mrs. Chadbourne who had a genera 
store. An aunt of ours stayed withthe family quite a lot. She wae Jennie Harts 
Mom's sister 

In 1845 Harry married Marion Bartz of Big Valley who was a school teacher 
land taught near Hanna. She and Harry played piano and violin for many of fe 
dances around Hanna for years. They had a family of four boys. 

In 1846 Tom married rane Greensiade rom a pioneer family from Rose Lymn 
south of Hanna, and went to Fort Nelson and worked with P.C.0.C. there in 1948 
They had a family of three, two boys and one git 

In 1948 Ben and Jim went to Fort Nelson where Ben immediately got wotk 
with R.C.0.C. there. Ben married Adeline Birkbeck of Greencour, Alberta who 
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‘was working at Fort Nelson atthe time the Highway was under construction. They 
had a family of two girs. 
tn 1951 Jim martied Naney Lee. They had a family of three -two gris and one 


1 

In September 15, 1951 Carrle married Stan Meeres. They had a family of five 
«two girs and three boys. 

"1952 Kay married Frank Dolan. They had a family of six four boys and two 


i 
e in 1956 Alvin married Kathleen Schornhut. They had @ family of four - three 
cits and one boy. 

‘ita mari Logan MacLean in 1850, They ha a famiy of seven - four os 
and tee Boys. 

‘The whole Parkr family sod nang aroun Fort Nelson with he exception 
at Harty whe remained in Hanna 

ir\ge9 Frank enisted In tho Army and west overseas and was in Eaypt or @ 
yeaclHe otrned in Noverber of 1957 to clan Meat Fort Nelson where on Jy 
J doohe martod Gal Reid who was ateacher ther, They had a family ofhvee ~ 
{wo boys and one of 

Tir possod away August 12,1970. He hadhad ahip replacement operation 
tna summer of 190 bu wth having hae rhevmatiem sins he was the age one 
Your. tho operation didnt seem to help much and as Re got older he became 
ore. Homo, Marion was jst recently martian 1976 to Charie Whaley of 
Honma nd Jim as also remaried in 1976 to Baty Bie of Fert Nelson, 


©. W. CARLSON STORY, By Nancy 
Rutt and Freda Dahl — Charles Walter 
Carlson was born on January 11, 1878 in 
‘Smaland, Tingsryd, Sweden. The exact 
date of his immigration to Minnesota is 
‘not known but it must have been in the 
‘early 1900's. He spent several years 
there before coming to Canada where no 
homesteaded northeast of Hanna, NW- 
35-01-14, 

We have no knowledge of his ex- 
riences in those early years prior to 
fand during the First World War. Our 
‘memories of him begin in the 19208 
‘when he had alresay become “Uncle 
Walter” to us all and godfather to at 
least one of us. He and our father, Eimer 
‘Olsen became life-long friends. In fact, being @ bachelor with no relatives in this 
country, he really adopted our enti family. Our aunt and uncie, Joe and Charles 
‘Stinger, were married at his home and ved with him fora time. This friendship 
lastod unt nis deatn, age eighty-five on Apri 27, 1963 n Calgary, Alberta, 

In the late twenties his nephew Harold came over from Sweden. Again the 
‘act date is not known but he appears In snapshots taken in 1929. He lived with 
his uncle for several years but seemed unable to adjust to fe in Canada and 
‘etuned nome to Sweden, probably in the early thirties. 

‘Uncle Waltor farmed al his life with horses and tothe best of our knowledge 
over owned a car. He seldom drove his horses anywhere around the 


Walter carson 
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elghborhood, preferring to walk summer and winter. During the depression 
years when it was dificult for many parents toprovide any sort of special treats ty 
their children, he could always be depended upon to arrive with gifts of orange, 
candy and nul Just In time for Christmas. 


Water Caron haying 


In 1949 he sold his farm to Bll and Pauline Paxman, held an auetion sale and 
returned to Sweden. He arrived home on July 45, 1849, intending to spend the 
rest of hs ile there with his two sisters. n letters he wrote back to Canada it wes 
‘obvious that he was homesick for Alberta — Sweden was not his home anymore. 
In one etter ne wrote, “Alberta is @ powerful magnet trying to bring me back — 
‘with good years, and nat so good, with droughts and dust storms and crop failures 
— Alberta is stil very dear to me.” After lass than a year in Sweden he returned to 
Canada and bought a few acres in the Ogden istrict of Calgary. Hore he grew 8 
large garden, raised a few chickens and welcomed his ol friends and neighbors 
from Henna whenever they dropped in for a visit. 


‘THE GEORGE PAXMAN STORY, By 
Ida Paxman Preston — My parent, 
George and Isabelle Paxman, with ther 
year-old daughter Mabel came west in 
1909 from Dundalk, Ontario. My uncle 
John Paxman, and grandmother came 
‘also and the two brothers tiled on ad 
Joining homesteads about seven miles 
Northwest of what later became the town 
of Hanna, 

Dad had shipped a team of horses. 
household effects, lumber, etc. ahead 
to Statler, the nearest town at that tim. 
‘They travelled by horse-drawn wagon 1° 
the homestead and both humans and 
horses suffered greatly from the mo! 
uitoes. They bull a small wooden 
house which Ister housed chickens after they were able to afford a larger one 
They purchased a cow trom Jim and Ed Parker to supply milk for my sister. Boing 
28 range cow it didn't take too kindly to being domesticated, 


‘George and isabel Paxman 





My father broke @ good portion of his land with a small plow with a single 
snare — “foot burners” they called them. His first crop was @ good one But 
Unfortunately was destroyed by hall in the terrible storm of 1911. It was 
heartbreaking to watch al his work being destroyed. To make some money he 
wont to work in the coal mine near Garden Plain which incidentally was thelr Post 
fice, 

‘Winen he was bringing food supplies tna fall rom Stettler, the bags of flour 
‘eame into contact witha leaky ol can and their bread all that winter was flavored 
‘tn oa ol 

{was born inthe fal of 1910 with my Grandmother Paxman acting as midwite 
she died when | was seven. 

For my parents, those frst years were filed with hard work and loneliness, far 
from family and old tiends. 

‘Other familes came — the Curtis’, Whaleys, Rlces, Mark Pope, Walter 
‘carson, John Fox and many others. 

‘Dances, picnics, and other socials were held at Solon, our frst school which 
also served as a church under the guidance of Reverend Oke. We became a 
‘tose-knlt, friendly, prosperous community 

ad served 5.2 member of the Dowling Lake Council for several years. 
Because of faling Health he was advised to move to California, whore we 
‘emained for some five years. We returned to the farm, and following a lengthy 
ness, Dad died July 2, 1992 at the age of forty-eight 

‘My Mother, truly a ploneer, passed away in the Hanna Hospital in 1974 after 
having lved almost one hundred years. My sister Mabel, who marcied Levi 
Kennedy in 1928, died In the Hanna Hospital in July 1974, 

Tam the only remaining member of my immediate family. | married Jack 
Preston in 1994, We farmed in iendale for seven years, then moved to Calgary. In 
1952 we came to Victoria, B.C. where we stil reside, 


DR. JOHN STANLEY PAXMAN, By 
| Bernice Paxman Zelmer and Mary 
Paxman Smith — John Paxman was 
‘born In Dundalk, Ontario in 1886. n April 
1909 he came west with his widowed 
Mother, Saran Paxman, and two sisters 
Mary and Virginia, also a brother George 
‘and family, and homesteaded in what 
later became the Meadowlands School 
Distt, northeast of Hanna on SW 38- 
31-14, There they bult @ sod house to 
live In unti they hauled lumber for @ 
house. 
‘Sarah Paxman died in 1918 of the 
flu and Dag went back east in 1920, He 
entered the Davenport School of Chiropractic in Davenport, Iowa. In December of 
1821 he married Edith Gamey of Grey Country, Ontario. n 1924 he came west 
‘gainto the homestead wih his wife and two small sons, Bill and Cf. 

Dad took up farming which | believe was his frst love and did chiropractic 
287 a8 a sideline for many years. | remember the many people who came on 
Sundays for treatments. in 1935 he opened an office in Hanna and commuted 

ween his farm and town for seven years 

Mother died in 1999 at the age of thirty-nine years, leaving eight young 


ohn Paxman paying i ee 















































children. Dad moved into Hanna about 1842 or 1943, where he Was an sete 
Practitioner until his death in 1961, at the aye of seventy-five years, 

| don't think the generation of today could ever understanc what the Pioneers 
of those days must have gone through. | can remember my Mothers 
Tonesomeness for her family back east. She was going to make a tip back hone 
to see her mother in June of 1939, but she passed away in March of 1999 

In December 1938 our farm home was destroyed by fire and we Spent the 
winter of 1887 in Hanna, and moved back to the farm in April onto the preemption 
the SE 5-31-14, one mile north of the Meadowiands School. Dad was sever 
‘burned in the house fire saving the children and Mother, none of whom were bunt 
at al, but Dad suffered many months from those awiul burns to his hand, arma 
and face. 

"don't think Dad was ever off duty, because | remember the throngs of 
people coming an Sundays for treatments even ater he opened his office 
Hanna. | think it could be sald he had a magic in his hands. 

The children of John and Eaith Paxman were: Wiliam Joseph Paxman was 
‘born in Toronto, Ontario in 1922 and came west as a child to the Meadowlands 
district. He married Pauline Camp in 1944 and they moved onto the George 
Paxman homestead. Later he bought Walter Carison’s place which was one mle 
west and moved over there. fow years later, needing more land, he bought hat 
Section four miles north which was the S 2732-14. Bill and Pauline were slays 
wling to help in the community as well as any neighbor in time of need. Bil spent 
Several years as secretary of the Meadowiand's Mutual Telephone Company ana 
{rove a schoo! bus for several years. Pauline was secretary of the Meadowlancs 
Recreation Club for a time. They have three chiléren, Bobby, Beverly and Brian 
Bl passed away March 22, 1973 atthe age of ity. Paulin is living in Hanna ang 
thelr oldest son, Bob is operating the ferm. 

Citford John Paxman was born In Clarke Township, Ontario in 1925. He 
‘came west as an infant to the Meadowlands disrict. He married Hilda Weich ané 
they lived on the home place. Later Clif acquired several other quarters of land. 
They were NW 26-51-14 from Jim Parker, the S 25-31-14 from Mrs. Costyk, thoNE 
25-31-14 from Bill Cutis, the east hal of 1-32-14 from Albert Kern an the NE 3- 
31-14 from Sayle Brown (the Howard Kern homestead). Cford helped consis 
the tfst Hanna swimming pool, the Lutheran Church and the Co-op Locker Pr. 
‘They have four children, Patricia, Stanley, John and Betty. Cli passed away Mey 
5, 1976, age fity years 

Bernice Paxman married Albert Zelmer and lives at Endiang: they have we 
daughters, Linda and Brenda, 

Mary Paxman married Leonard Smith of Cralgmyle. They live in Hanna and 
farm at Cralgmyle. They have four children, Jane, Judy, Greg and Karen, 

Irene Paxman Is married to Walter Sarabin and lives in Edmonton, They have 
‘one son Timmy. 

Carol Paxman is married to Jack Stulberg and they farm at Enaiang. They 
have two boys, Lesiie and Larry. 

Eva Paxman married Ray Ergang of Fort St. John, B.C, They have si 
children, Gordon, Cathy, Debbie, Kelth, Judy and Davia 

Verna Paxman married Joe Engleman and they live in Edmonton. They have 
two children, Diane and Daryl 

We want to specially thank Levi Kennedy for his assistance in compiling this 
story; also Pauling Paxman (B's widow) and Hilda Paxman (Cif widow). 





THE LIME KILN 


Sometime around the fall of 1926 or 1927 John Paxman who hed 
romesteaded on the SW 38-31-14, finaly decided he was going to make good use 
‘Dr aome of those pesky boulders that had been getting in the way of his farming 
‘Speratons and built a lime Kiln Its very likely such lime burning kilns were used 
By many of the farmers of eastern Canada, since the walls of many ofthe large 
parm walls there were bull of stones cemented together with lime mortar, and 
finest every farm house had a stone fireplace and chimney. These homemade 
fang or furnaces were bull into a steep sidehill by excavating a vertical wel-ike 
‘att wth an enlarged room below, allowing easy horizontal access at the bottom 
‘The vertical shaft wes lined with slabe and pieces of limestone, and when aroaring 
fire was built atthe bottom, a forced draft was created, causing the flames to rise 
Up tough the limestone-tine flue, The action ofthe heat drove out the carbon 
‘doxee trom the rock leaving a white crumbly powder known 6 unslaked lime, 
tihich could be mixed with water and fine sand to produce lime mortar. 

‘With the nlp of hs hired man, a trUe son of Erin named Pat Murphy, John 
uit such akin on tne edge of the fold inthe center of his homestead, gathering 
tp ime stones from the stone ples and folds, and using the willow brush trom the 
Several sloughs which were conveniently close to make the fires. This operation 
Fequired continuous firing for several days and rights, and proved to be a 
hereulean task, causing Pat Murphy to complain bitterly about "bullding the tres 
of hall while stil ere on earth.” 

‘Wien allowed to cool quite a quantity of unsiaked lime was found at the 
bottom ofthe fue, but most of the limestones inthe upper part of the furnace were 
not changed much because of underiring. Probably the hardwoods othe eastern 
Canadian woods would nave produced more heat and more satisfactory results. 


However, this story vividly llustates the Intiatve and ingenuity found among 
many of the setters of the west and bespeaks the indomitable spirit of the 
pioneers. 


THE RICHARD HANNANS, by Elsie Hannah Scott — Pichard Hannah, better 
knows as Dick, was born in Owen Sound, Ontario, in March 1874, Atthe age often 
he moved with his family to Kilarney, Manitoba. On November 27, 1801 he 
marred Ellen Churchill, who had come to Killarney from Clinton, Ontario, They 
had four children, Lorne, James. Elsie and Robert, 
They came to Alberta In April 1910, and settled on the homestead one mile 
‘east of where tne town of Hanna now stands, the W'4-14-31-14.1V4 
We ved in a tent that frst summer. Our first and nearest neighbor then was 
Bob Moore, a bachelor, living in a sod house a mile east. Another bachelor, 
Chale Hook, also had a sod house northwest of us, on the farm now occupied by 
the Fred Milers, and before them by the Kessols and the Sims. Just north of that 
lace was the homestead of Tom Hannah, where the George Hannah family ved 
for atime until moving into Hanna where he operated a flour mil. Later in the year 
{810 me Rob Churcnil family came and nomesteaded on whats now ie dames 
‘frame house was bult and ready to move into that fll. Poplar two-by-tours 
\Sed nthe buiding were brought from Manitoba. Some of the people helping to 
il the house were father's brother George, mother’s brother George Churchil 
'"d tho Lathams who also helped with the moving trom Castor. 
then /2uteheld effects and farm implements had come by tain to Castor and 
{Ren ware hauled with horses and wagons fo the homestead, about frty mi 
‘We had six horses, a.com, some chickens, and a dog and a cat. Dad and 
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Mother had brought some trees currant bushes, and other plants from Killarney, 
‘and we always had a big garden. 3 i 

[My father used a walking plow to break the land, the same plow used by his 
father in Ontario. Its now in the Hanna Museum. The following Year he gota 
steam engine and a gang plow. Later he had a threshing outf, and for severa, 
years did the threshing for all the farmers in the district. 

‘The rest of the family, Isabelle, John, Ronald, van and Phylis were Born on 
the homestead. Lorne went tothe Red Rose school fora few weeks; ater we ai 
‘went to school in Hanna. In 1990, the family moved from the homestead toa farm 
fone mile north, and Ronald, Ivan and Phyllis went to Meadowlands Scheo, 
Former residenis of this farm were the McLutes, Pedersons, Berry's, Scots and 


The Honah Famiy — 19, Jon, Wan, bert, Rona, Lome, Janes, ble, ls, Phys, ich 
ard Hanna Hama 


Church services were held in our home from May 1910 until July 1912, witha 
student Presbyterian minister, Mr. J. T. Warwick in charge. Mother played the 
‘organ for the hymns, Many social gatherings were also held in our home inthe 
early days. 

‘The fist store and Post Otice was Copeville, but many of the supplies were 
‘brought from Castor, with stop-overs at the home of the Lewis family in the 
Garden Piain district, 

‘The C.N. ralroad was builtin the area in 1912. The camp was across the road 
from our place, and the crew got water trom our wel 

‘My father and brothers navled coal trom Sheerness, starting out at three or 
four o'clock in the morning and geting home late at night, mostly using a four 
horse team. They also hauled coal trom a mine north of Solon, and from the Morse 
‘mine south of Hanna. In the first years they got It from the cut-banks southeast of 
where Hanna now Is. 

Mother passed away in December 1950, and Dad in February 1968. Lorne 
lives onthe farm: Ivan, Bob, Isabelle (Mrs. Jack Sehmiat), Johny, and Elsie (Mrs. 
‘Joe Scott) live in Hanna. Jim passed away in May 1969 in Big Valley. Ronala lives 
‘at Rocky Mountain House, and Phyllis (Mrs. Arnold Anderson) at Donaida. 





THOMASH. HANNAH — Tom Hannah was born in Owen Sound, Ontario on 
April 8, 1879, He moved with his tamily to Killarney, Manitoba in 1884 and to 
‘Aveta in 1910. He homesteaded on a quarter about two miles northeast of the 
present location of Hanna, This was the SE 22-81-14. Later he sold itand boughta 
farm in the Red Rose district. He enlisted in the Army in World War | and went 
overseas with the 175th battalion. 

in 1918 he married Alice Austin in England and returned to live in Hanna for 
out two years, where thelr son Harry was born. At this time Tom worked in the 
flour mill with his brother George. 

in'1920 they bought land through the Soldier Settlement Board trom Charlie 
yl in the Garden Plain district. Harry began his schooling at Garden Plain 
‘They sold out about 1926 and went to British Columbia where he worked in teal 
estate for atime. 

He came back to Alberta around 1928 and farmed on the place south of 
Hanna until he retired and moved in to town. 

Later he moved tothe Acadia Lodge, where he resided for seven years. While 
there he made a gift of a piano to the Lodge which has been much enjoyed by the 
residents. In 1971 his eye sight failed so much it was dificult for him to look after 
himself and ne went to the Palliser Nursing Home. 

He passed away in the Hanna Hospital, February 22, 1973 at the age of 
ninty-hree. 

‘Tom was alife member of the Royal Canadian Legion Branch No. 26, 


THE HOWARD KERN STORY, By 
itt Kern — Howard Korn camo fom 
the sate of Michigan with his family to 
Gadsby in 1808 Inte spring of 1808 he 
fied on his homestead which was the 
NE_9631-14 and took the SE 36-31-14 

‘ a his proomptin, He canceled his pre- 

j émpton in 1911 but proved up on the 

: YAY romestad quarter by 1814. Ke buit @ 

% shack on this land but stayed most ofthe 
Ce MEN ine win his tether who had @ home- 

enandsovRobet stead across the road. A well was dug 
but the water was unit o dink because of too much aka. By ths time he had 

‘ound sty ares broke. He sol this land fo Saye Brown, taking Maxwell car 

8 part payment. He then bought rom Wil Evans the N.W. 28-81-14 which was 

thee miles northeast of Hanna. Wills had previously homesteaded farther east 

in range 18 but canceled i and ted on this plece. The buildings were stated in 
the North East comer and the homestead shack was actually sting on the next 

{uarer eat, which was the Gharile Een homestead. Dad said he di not ike the 

‘ace whore the buildings were so he moved them otelr present locaton. 

'n 1617 he was married to Emma Burgemeister who was working fr Jim 
Parker atthe time. They hae five chitren. Robert, born in 7918, passed away in 
1223 atthe age of ve Walter was born in 1920 Alber in 1822, Ciflord in 1824 
td Agnes in 1831, making the family complete. The clon al received their 
‘cucaton at Meadowiands which was one mil east 
sun® a8 nota good supply of water on tis place soin 1917 Howard had Al 

luton dit a wel. Later on another well was dled to e depth of one hundred 

{wonty fot and thon there was lots of water. They milked cows and sold cream 

st eventualy got nto the day business which they carried on fr many years, 


















































and when times were rough they always had a steady income. There was 
Tots of work on the dairy farm go as a result there were one or two hited my 
around at all imes. Some of these were Jim Parker, Ed Ryckman, Adam Schmi 
Herman Hanson, Gottlieb Ferworn, Fred Burgemeister, Hubert Handy. Hon 
Belch as well as many more. 


Howaré Ken and is hamestead hack 


In the early days milk had to be delivered seven days @ week as there was ra 
{ridges to keep it from spolling. Dad missed very fow days taking the miki, and 
‘8a result he and the hired men suffered many frost bites when batting the snow 
‘rits geting the mik nto town. He was asked why he went out in terrible blizzards 
‘when the temperature was well below zero and he replied, "There are lots o! 
babies and smell children that are depencing on me coming in with this milk." He 
used a team and covered milk wagon until the early thirties when he bought « 
{ruek to do the job dung the summer months, In the winter the snow would be too 
deep for the truck and he would have to go back to toam and sicigh 

‘One day, while talking over years of dairying with one of his neighbors, he 
said ne hand’ intended getting into the dairy business, but some of the people 
wno had gotten meat from him talked him Into bringing milk to ther. Ono 
Customer led to another — soon he had a regular milk route. He bul a milk house 
‘nd installed many pieces of equipment to help keep the milk fresh and sweet, a8 
wall as to cut down on the work. One of these was a cooler to chill the milk as S000 
{as it came trom the cows. This gave Ita better taste. 

‘The first botler he had was quite a big thing where he could filthe quart size 
‘bottles on one end and the pints on the other, but he had to cap the bottles by 
hand. He soon bought enather one where the quarts and pints were filed a he 
‘same place just by talsing or lowering the table. It also had a sem-automate 
‘capper which made the jab much easier. A botle washer was also installed He 
bought a steam boiler so he could have all the hot water he wanted to keep the 
bottles and utensis clean and sanitary, and steam to scald the pails and cans. 

Sometimes there would be a surplus of milk so we would separate it and 
‘make the cream into butter ina big barrel churn. The butter then would be printed 
into pounds and sold on the milk route. 

‘A gravity water systom and a 32 vot light plant was installed, giving running 
water and electric lights in the house, barn and milk house. The milk would be 
stored in a walk-in cooler that was cooled by ice. The ice would be hauled in the 
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Dad passed away in 1958 at the age of sixty-eight. Mother was sixty-two when 
she dled in 1963. : 


CHARLES ORA OVERTON, by Fred Johnaton — Ora, as he was affectionately 
called, was an early pioneer of these parts coming in 1909 to his purchased 
homestead the NE 18-31-13. He and his family lived on the homestead until such 
time as the townsite of Hanna was surveyed in 1912. Ora was among the fist 
business men of Hanna, building the White Foot Livery Stable which opened on 
‘August 11, 1912, He was also a horse trader and he supplied the teams for the fre 
‘wagon housed on his property. At the first Empire Day celebrations held in 1813, 
he supplied the forses for the bucking contest. Ora was very effective in taming 
‘some of these outlaws and even had some good rope ponies. Along with the very 
barn he also had @ draying business. All the coal he supplied to his customers 
‘came from the Sam Wadsworth mine. He disposed ofthe draying business in 1914 
land the livery barn to Fitzsimmons and Seckman, local auctioneers, in 1916, 

Overtons then want back tothe farm and did some ranching, but as the Heré 
Law was in effect by this time, he hired neighbors boys to herd the cattle. Mrs 
Overton was treasurer ofthe newly formed Metropolitan Church in 1913. The boys 
Fred, Ralph an¢ Cilford attended Hanna's irst school. Two of Ora's brothers, Joe, 
a bachelor, and Al, a married man with 8 big family came to lve in the Solon 
alate. 


THE CHURCHILL STORY, by Elvin Churchill — In the year 1910, my Father 
{and | set out from our home in Killarney, Manitoba for Calgary. From there we 
‘came by railroad to Castor and by stage coach to Dad's homestead, which was the 
NE 10-31-14 and is one mile directy east of the present town of Hanna, 

We stayed at my Uncle Richard Hannal’s who had also come from Killarey 
earlier in the year. We remained there until my Dad got lumber hauled out rom 
Castor and bult @ shack on his homestad, 

twas getting on in the fall when my Mother and sister Olive sold our belong 
Ings in Manitoba and came west. They also came in from Castor on the stage, 
‘bout an eight hour trip 

There was @ great deal of snow that frst winter, but we were fly 
comfortabie In our shack. There were some problems heating the place. A grove 
of te homesteaders went down to the Cut Banks south of us and stripped a coa 
seam and hauled the stuff home. | think sometimes there was more smoke than 
heat init. We got our kindling and wood from the trees and brush north 
place. 

|am sure | will never forget our frst Christmas on the prairies. My Grandoe 
‘and Grandma Churchill came from Killarney. They were at Richard Hannah's, Ms. 
Hannah being thelr daughter. We all had Christmas together. There werero 
{urkeys or geese tobe found s0 we had roast beet, It smelt good and looked g20e 
but was it ever tough . You had to have good teeth and lots of perseverence 
‘cope witht. don't think the ranchers would pick a very gaod animal to butcher, °° 
‘could be they resented the homesteaders cluttering up their range land. 

‘We had lots of company asthe settlers were coming In droves. Everyone mis 
talking about the railroad approaching from the east witha townsite near at hand 
During the winter of 1810-11 a survey crew arrived and worked between here ant 
Munson. My Dad got a job as teamster with them for the winter. They lived In teris 
land my Dad said the only warm place in camp was the horse tent 

The Hanna townsite was bought up in 1812 and the railroad grade and se 
‘was completed into town that fall rom the east. Everyone was happy. Soon thee 
‘would be no more long hauls for supplies from Castor with horses and ote 
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My Grandma Grantham came to visit us from Ontario that fall and she and 
otter cooked for a raliroad construction outfit who were bulding grade just to 
woyest of town. Chester Shoulls and Frank Gibson trom the Hang Hills were the 
Tonractors. They had also come trom Killarney, Manitoba, 

‘uring the summer and fal of 1912, there were shacks and other buildings 
springing up all over the place. Most people lived in tents or other temporary 
‘Rrtings untl they had @ more permanent place bul, When you consider that all 
fhe lumber and building supplies had to be hauled from Castor by team and 
agon, twas quite an undertaking. It took a day and a half to freight in a load 

‘linen Stephen s Bros, Store was almost completed, my Dad hauled in their 
ery frst wagon load of groceries from Castor was a ton year old and was along 
Witvnim. siting up near the tal end of the load or running arouna the outfit when | 
{ot bored riding. | noticed a carton of raisins on top getting a litle closer tothe 
fge each bump we hit. ! was getting pretty hungry and we had several miles yet 
{ogo 80 | just may have given that carton ate shove with my foot. Anyway it went 
ar board and was damaged when It hit the ground. The result was | hed all the 
fusing | could eat the rest of the way. Dad even ate a few and didn't ask any 
{husstions as to why I let the Box get S0 close to the edge. 

‘School opened in Hanna in the fall of 1912. My sister, live and | were among 
the tirt pupil to attend, We were all there bright and early that opening morning. | 
torget how many kids there were, but not many. The school was just one room with 
tlasse al the way from grade one to elght. Our first teacher was Mr. Deboe. We 
Sitiked him very muen, He was very strict as far as discipline was concerned but 
fad real sense of humor. He was later Principal when the four-room brick schoo! 
as completed in 1814 

Wall let's get back tothe days on the homestead in 1910-11. There were lot 
families and quite a few bachelors. Some of the single fellows would lve and 
‘work on the homestead in the spring and summer and spend the winter back 
home. We heard of a few of the single boys over in the Hand Hills who would 
mount their saddle horses and spend the winter near and far visiting among the 
‘ariod homesteaders. They called it riding the old grub tine." 

(ur store vias about a mile east of our place and was in oporation when we 
‘ame in 1910, Bil French was the manager. He used to get @ weekly newspaper 
from Chicago and always saved the comie section for the Hannah kids and us and 
some news setione for our parents twas a real big deal when that paper arrived. 

‘The Hannah boys and | used to roam around the area on foot, mostly 
barefoot in summer. Our main problem was to keep away trom cactus patches, 
which were numerous. When you stepped on a cactus In your bare feet you were 
indeep trouble. You just had to sit down and how! while your companions seemed 
to ake great delight in pulling the needles out of the soles of your feet. Another 
thing we hae to contend with was range catle. We found those old range cows 
Would realy get disturbed and pul the run on anyone who got 100 close to them on 
‘oot. Anyway we had a fine time exploring the country around our parents’ homes 
fd visiing neighbors. 
op ll®,MOveS Ino Hanna in 1918. My Dad rented the Commercial Livery Barn 

om the owner, Mr. Baltas. My Father passed away in the fal of 1920 from a 
‘den ness. My Mother remarried in 1922 to John Parker and lived in Hanna 
Unt 1955, when she passed on at the age of elghty years. Mr. Parker stayed in 
Hanna and was one ofthe first residents of the Senior Citizens’ home. He passed 
yn 06 

ly sister, Olive married Scott Johnson. They made thelr home in Winnipea. 
She cied in 1999 at an early age. They had one daughter, Lorraine. 
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| married Rona Elizabeth Davey In 1943. We had two boys, Robert ang 
Wesley. Robert lost his Ife in @ truck accidant in 1968. He was oniy twenty-twe 
years of age. Wesley lives in Edmonton. He married Sandra Darlene Krenz in 
1970. They have one daughter. Carey 

‘whan you look back to the early days on the homestead and in Hanna, 
seems a long way off, but if you Just take the time to sit down and think, many 
Incidents and events come to mind, ithelps to have a chat with some ofthe other 
‘ld timers. One will aiays come up with something the other had forgotten. Those 
pioneer days were sometimes pretty rough but the majority of the people were 
‘young and had the vitality and orive to cope very wel withthe probloms that arose. 


THE JOHN FOX STORY, By Lily 
Fox — John Fox was born at Madoe, 
Ontario, on August 28, 1881. He came 
west as @ young man and stayed with he 
brother James, who had homesteads 
earlier northwest of Hanna, by the lake 
‘which now bears his name. In 1912, Joan 
homesteaded the §.&, 36-91-14 

‘John married Beatrice Care trom 
Bury, Quebec. On January 4, 1917, be 
set out in a raging blizzard with a horse 
land cutter, to bring the doctor trom 
Hanna to deliver his first son. There were 
times he did think he would make it 

In 1924, he started working forthe 
CANA. In Hanna, and spent many years 
‘ving back and forth when the roads 
‘were passable. When the weather wes 
bad he would stayin town, Finally he moved his family to town where they lived in 
2 box car near the railway tracks. Later he bought a itie white shack, which st 
Stands across from Jimmie's Service Station. He lived there untl he retired from 
the rairoad after thirty-five years service 

ohn loved dancing a8 well a all kinds of sports. He would play his mou 
‘organ, or call an old time square dance, Even after his retirement, he was sil ven, 
active and full of ambition. One year he decided to go camping, packed his tent 
and supplies, and spent the summer months on the shores of Bulfalo Lake. 

In the fall of 1961, ne pulled up stakes and went to Calgary to stay with one 
his sons. He took a job with the vilage of Montgomery, which is now part of theciy 
‘of Calgary. In 1965, he was injured in a car accident and could not return to work 
He passed away on June 17, 1967. Mr. Fox died in January, 1974, atthe age 
ighty-seven, 

‘John and Beatrice had four sons. Harold married Lily Bowers of Hanna. They 
have two sons, and lve in Calgary 

Edwin married an English gil when he was overseas during World War I 
They and thelr six chilgren liv in London, Ontario, 

Ciiford also serves overseas. After his diecharge he married Vivian Marks! 
‘Sheerness. They have aix children and reside in Calgary. 

Clacence married a girl from Ontario, where thay and thelr five children lve. 

ohn Fox tived in Alberta for ity-six years, making his contribution in his own 
‘Quiet way, as s0 many of the pioneers ci. 
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THE GEORGE McCLOSKEY QUARTER, by Bil Curtis — George McCioskey 
nd his wife Julia-Anne pioneered in this area where he homesteaded the SW 24- 
$iis4 and bult a two roomed house on the hill above the cut bank coulee, about 
{oi0. However, on May 8, 1914 Mr, McCloskey suddenly passed away. On July 14, 
{813 his widow, Jula-Anne MoClosky and a Joseph Vincent O'Neil a8 personal 
epresertatives of the deceased received the Certificate of Tile to this land. 

In August of 1918, Mr, Archibald Bertran Simpson ang his family moved onto 
this farm. Mr. Simpson had a badly crippled arm as the result of an unfortunate 
toeident with the blower belt of a grain separator. The oldest son Archie farmed 
the McCloskey place and the Stan Boon half section with a Big OW Pull Tractor. 
Sreaking land witha five bottom plow. He also graded some of the roads in the 
distict, A younger son "Vic" was a very adept norseback rider, and would often 
ess up in-a sik clown suit and put on quite 8 trick riding show. 

“A tow years later alter the Simpeons lft, Ted Sams vad on this place. His 
main power source was a buneh of long eated mules who always seemed to move 
Tong quite well when headed for home but had a great aversion to going in the 
Sppesite direction. Bill Cutis, Jr. remembers distinctly how Ted got him toride the 
uo tongue of a Massey binder and persuade the four mule team with a willow 
Hex to make one more round on @ strip of wheat so he could finish the field 

‘ter Ted Sams le, Robert M. Moore acquired tle to this land on May 7 
1928 

‘The McCloskey house was moved north across the creek to the Longacre 
yard, and the Jim Parker family ved there for @ few years. 

in 1998 the McCloskey quarter reverted to the Crown and during recent years 
nas been neld a8 a hay lease by Stan James. 


THE JACOB (JAKE) FORTNA 
STORY, By Jake Fortine — | was born 
in Lebanon, Perneyivania on August 20 
1890 where | got my scheotng. eid not 
tke going to schoo! so quit at an early 
‘ge and gota Job taining and caring for 
face horses, | also worked ina printing 
press “and. obtained my journeyman 
printing papers. Lesving the eastern 
States | worked my way west ending up 
in Seats and then went by boat to Van- 
Couver, In 1810, | ook the train to Cal 
gary and nen to Castor. 

im Castor 1 got job atthe livery 
= stable where | drove lanaseekers south 
2 fam Fant. ei, Ws. frm, Foe and east ooking for homesteads. While 

fn one ofthese trips we stopped at Jud 

Dora's stopping house which was north of where Harry Lumsden now Ives. Jud 

teldme about a qurtr of land tat was vacant southwest of ere, and er iook- 
leg at it tmoughtt would tke to fe ont for mysel, The land In question was the 

SE 9.0214, but was unable fo get i a thar was a eterve on by Danial 

rd, who dd not return after ting. After tying several imes, was about to give 

‘and was ineresed In a parca ot land north of Richa, but when | went to Cal- 

{2'9teand wate ine fo some timo, ound ot na the rst pace was 

king for was now open and | obtained my fle on my homestead quarorin 1913. 

































































Later | bought the quarter east of me which was the S.W. 2-32-14; ateam of horses, 
land a set of harness for $750.00 from Mrs. Bpard whose son, Albert Ditton home. 
steaded In the Solon district. The next land I bought was the Myles quarter tothe 
‘west which was the S.W. 3-82-14, Over the years | acquired several other quarters 
of land as the homesteaders lft due to poor erops and hard times. 

The frst house which | had on my homestead was a Cook car that | had 
brought down from Castor. Later house twelve by sixteen was bull withthe help 
‘of Howard Kern and the cook car was traded to Howard for some breaking which 
he had done for me. One day while plowing Howard saw a storm coming up so he 
Unhitched the horses and quickly put them in the barn and came running to the 
house where Iwas. | asked him what he had stopped for and he said, "A hall storm 
's coming.” | didn't know what ne was talking about as 1 had never seen a hall 
storm in my life, Bt | was soon to find out. It was not the worst storm I was ever to 
see but it was my frst, 

‘The mosquitoes in those days were real bad and the stock would be covered 
with them so you could hardly tel! what color they were. 

| 1916, | met and married Mattie Hanson who was a ster of Anker Hanson, 
' homesteader southwost of Hanna. This was the year of my first good crop, 26 
prior to that | was busy breaking land and getting it ready to sow, and most of ie 
Grain | grew was used for seed and feed, Water was not 100 plentiful inthe shallow 
‘dug well | had, 80 in the dry seasons we had to drve the stock some six mies to 
creek where they would drink their il, ana | would fil a tank of water to take back 
lth’ me. By the time the stock would get home they would be thirsty again end 
Feady for another drink. In 1924, | had Frank Rupert dil a well for me which was 
‘two hundred feet deop and after that we had lots of water 

ver the years, to gain additional money, | used my experience in printing to 
{get a job atthe Hanna Herald Otfice, and also | cooked at Slinn's Restaurant fora 

In 1926, | purchased my frst threshing machine which was a Fairbanks thet! 
ran with a 10-20 Titan, Later a Rumley Oi Pull was Bought to run the separator as 
Well as todo the farming. n the latter part of the thirties | Bought a fairy new Case 
threshing machine which | stil have, and in 1940 bought a new Minneapols 
tractor. Over the years | thrashed for all of my neighbors although some of te 
‘erops were poor and | barely met expenses. Some of the men on my threshing 
‘ews were: George and Art Campion: Fred Engel; Levi Kennedy; Louis Pant 
Walter, Albert and Cif Kern; Bill and Clit Paxman; Harry, Ben, Tom and Jim 
Parker; Lome, Jim, Bob, John, Ronald and ivan Hannah; Morris Olsen; John 
‘Yasman; Cle Price; Bob Sloan; Len Sloan and Albert Banco. in 1946, the combines 
‘came in and the old threshing machine was retire. 

In 1817, our son Harold was born. Ethel was born In 1919, Albert in 1924 and 
Florence in 1992 

Harold married Mae Lamb and lives on their farm north of mine. Thelt 
children are: Vivian, Ed, Doug and Marjorie, 

Ethel married Vince Bourbonnie and they re ving in Calgary. They have f¥e 
chilaren - Marilyn, Terrance, Karen and twins, Joyce and Joan 

Albert married Minnie Wardle. They lived on the farm with me for atime hen 
moved to Lady Lake, Saskatchewan where Albert helped run a machine busines. 
He did not lke it there so moved back to the Hanna area and got a job in the 
Sheerness coal mine as a shop mechanic. It was there that he passed away It 
1959. They had four children - Delbert, Esther, Peggy and Ruth. Minnie © 
presently ving with her mother at Lady Lake, Saskatchewan 

Florence marrie Albert Banco. They are living on thelr farm northeast o! 
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Hanna. Their children are Ronnie, Cheryl and Audrey. All of our children got thelr 
(Bducation at Meadowlands Schoo) 

in December of 1924, when Albert was born, | took my wife to the hospital 
wih the team and sleigh and then left Harold and Ethel wth their grandmother 
outhwest of Hanna, On the way Rome a blizzard came up and I had to leave the 
feam and sleigh at Doc Sims’ just east of town. The snow banks were not hard 
fenough fo walk over and were too deep to walk through so as a result had to roll 
‘ver them. While walking home | stopped at Jim Parker's to get warm, and helped 
firs Parker to milk the cows as Jim couldn't get home on account ofthe blizzard. | 
rived home around midnight alter leaving Doc Sime in midmorning. About a 
‘took later a wind came up and blow al the snow off the road and |was able to pick 
Up my team and sleigh from Doe Sims and bring my wife and son home trom the 
hospital. 

‘We took a great intorest inthe community, taking in school picnics, parties 
and dances, | was tloor manager and called square dances at Meadowlands 
‘School or many years. For several years | was secretary and later president of the 
Meadowands Mutual Telephone Company. | was also committeeman for the 
trunk line and secretary-treasurer for Meadowlands School. We visited many of 
the neighbors using a team and buggy but in 1919 | bought a Model T Ford car 
‘mich we used for transportation in tne summer time, but stil had to use the team 
{nd sigh nthe winter. 

‘My wife was a great help to me through the years, working by my sido 
especially doing the chores, raising a blg garden, as well as looking after the 
‘hidren and the house. Inthe early fortes, | Bought a bigger house and moved it 
tothe farm, making It easier for her as there was more room for the farily 

‘We thought of moving out many times because of crop fallures and one time! 
‘ove many miles with the team and wagon looking fora better place, but found 
‘nothing |Hked better than what | had, 

My wife passed away In 1959 atthe age of sixty-two | lived on my homestead 
‘quart from the time of fling in 1913 (except fora short time when | worked atthe 
enna Herald Office) unt the winter of 1978 when | moved into Hana. During the 
summer montns singe moving to Hanna, | drive out nearly every day tothe old 
Place which was home to me for so many years, 

| was asked if | would doit all over again and even remembering the many 
hardships suffered, crop losses due to droughts, hall and grasshoppers, summer 
‘ust storms and winter blizzards, | replied, " believe | woul, 


NISTORY OF THE SIM FAMILY, by Lilile Schmidt — Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
(0cc) Sim moved tothe farm one mile northeast of Hanna, the Eve 15-31-14.W4, in 
‘he wintor of 1918-19, He had bought the farm from & man named Kessel. Their 
thildren, Mildred, Lil, Lawrence and Clarke were born in the Lonebutte District, 
{nd Loyd and Edna were born at Hanna. On January 27, 1927, Mrs. H.C. (Sarah) 
‘Sm died very suddenly. Doc Sim ran a dairy farm for years and delivered milk 
‘very day in Hanna for twelve cents @ quart. He also raised a large number ol hogs 
{and hauled buttermilk in large tanks from the Hanna creamery to feed them. 
ur neighbor to the east of us was Richard Hannah, north were Burdetts, 
Northeast Howard Kern and to the south, Richard Bond and later Ferg James. 
Mires married Gordon Weatheril in 1935 and has two children, Joyoe anc 
Ronald. Mildred ves in Rocky Mountain House. Lille married Emil Schmidt in 
"884 and has four ehilgren, Rober, Fay, Fern and Connie. She ives in Okotoks. 
Laweence wno now lives at Tees married Elva Ferguson in 1940. They have four 
‘hiléren, Coleen, Harvey, Jean and Joan. Clarke, of Vancouver, married Doris 
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Carter in 1999 and has two children, Mailyn and David. Loyd Ives In Barrys 
He married Jule Gaumont in 1947 and has one daughter, Shirley. Edna marks 
Claude Halpin in 1941 and has one son, Douglas. She lives in Res Deer wr 
(2c) Sim died in 1946 


THE GEORGE GWIN STORY, by George Gwin — A. F. Gwin moves ton 
south of Hanna in the spring of 1921 to what was called the Oicham place ~ len 
‘number $1 22-91-14-W4, There was besides my mother. me (George), Robes 
Pauline, Ernest and Corine the baby. My father Bought out A. J. Campbol wha wes 
Bedaling milk in Hanna at that ime and with what cows he had. stated up 
Gwin’s Dairy. | went to school in Hanna the rest ofthat yesr. | used to peddle my, 
til the schoo! bot! rang, then run like hell to get there in time. Sometimes dn 
‘make it ether! Then in 1922 I went to Meadowiands School. There was Bil Curl 
thee Parkers, three MeGowens, Lloyd Campbell, Harold Fortna and 1h 
‘Soptomber that year my brother Robert started to school. He was only five yeu 
‘ld but his birthday was September 15th so they let him in. He was a funny ie 
uy — always showing off — til one day the teacher went out and she saw hey 
through the window and made him get up in front of the class and do It again He 
didn't know he was being punished; he thought he was showing them how to de 
wat he was doing, 

(One day while going to school at Meadowlands we were playing bal. Smoot 
1s were barefooted. We used an old ash pile or home base. Iran fram seconé 
‘base to home and slid in just asthe bell rang. We all marched in to school. The 
teacher said, "George, what have you gat on your foot?” said, "I don't know.” Ste 
looked and darn near tainted — my foot was cut from my toes to my Neel fom @ 
piace of glass or something, She sent me up to Curtis: place — the closest hovse 
to the school. Mrs. Curtis put my foot in a pan of disinfectant and gave me oneal 
Mr. Curtis’ flt shoes to go back to schoo! in 

Then another time | was going to show the kids how to pole vault over he 
fence. Iran and went up but not over as the pole broke in mid-air and | landed er 
the barb wire fence. Tore my pants and about four inches of hide, The blood was 
running down my leg $0 the teacher told me to get home. | was riding @ pony The 
ther kids got me on his back and away I went, But when the sweat and dit off that 
horse's back got in that cut it sure did hurt and sman, but lots of things tke thst, 
happened atthe old country schools. Just like one time the MeGowens were og 
home, all three on one old horse going down a hill on the run. The horse stumbiod 
and fel Flossy went rolling down the hil, George went over the fence and Carry it 
8 fence post injuring her shoulder, but they all climbed back on and weat ot 
home. They lived on the old Stirling place where Lorne Hannah lives now. 

Gwins had the dairy til the spring of 1925 when they moved up to th 
Hamilton place. a halt-mile east of the Antelope Hili Schoo! six miles north & 
Hanna. All that is lett ofthat old school is @ broken cement foundation. The aé 
School is in the yard at the old Al Wirth farm seven miles north of the town 
Hanna, 

worked as a hired man allover this country for many years and | wil sy 
there were a lt of good people inthis area, but once in a while you met up with 
miserable outfit 

in 1998. | married Alice Scott and we have two daughters, Jessie irene ant 
Dorothy Marie St. Denys, We moved back to Hanna in 194% and have been he 





THE THOMAS BOND STORY, By 
Freddie Bond — Thomas James Barrett 
Bond was born in London, England 
1877. He came to Canada wien he was. 
eighteen years of age. He worked tor 
‘John D. Rockefeller Sr. betore coming 
to Alberta. He also worked catle south 
(of the Red Deer River with John Ware 
fang other ranchers in tnat area 

In 1909 he married Alice Osmond 
from Berry Creek and took up a home: 
stead at Clvale, During the Fret World 
War he had @ horse ranch at Crawling 
Valley. 

“They moved from livale. now 
known as Homestead Coulee, to the 
farm of W. E, Fitzsimmons In the fal 
fof 1921 and in the spring of 1922 they 
‘moved to the Churchill Farm now owned 
by Stan James. They farmed there until 
the fall of 1924. During that time Ded 
ited on at the C.N.R. as carman atthe tp track. They had three children, Mar 
beret now at Victoria, Jim at Calgary and Fred residing in Karna 

‘Ther neighbours a hat time were Dick Hannah, Al Sim and McGowan. There 
‘wore many gobd times had by his children while gn the Churchil farm. They had a 
Swimming hole north of the road and the Penny, Taylor, Martin boys and mary 
thers would swim there inthe summer months. One time when the C.N.R, built 
thelr new dam, the bridge across the road was washed out and the children had to 
{get to school by crossing the water on a raft. 

In 1924 the family moved to Ontario for three years and then in 1927 moved 
back to Hanna, Dad continued to work for the C.N.R. until 1942 when he was. 
retired. They moved to Vietoria where Mom passed away in 1959 ana Dad in 1969, 


Nr, ans, hanas Bon and Maret 


THE FLOOD STORY, By Cliff Kern — Nr. and Mrs. Joshua Flood and their 
tivee children Percy, Edith and Harvey came from Ontario to the Fort Macleod 
‘strict in 1910. In 1919 they took out a homestead north of the Red Deer River 
rear Hutton. Crops wore poor in that area and after having only one goad crop. 
which was 1915, tay decided to move out. They came tothe Meadowlands district 
In 1929 and settled on the east half 24-31-14, this boing the Guy Longacre 
homestead, Joshua was a blacksmith by trade. 

Edith, who married Ben Campbell also came north and they lived for atime 
on the Chris German homestead and later moved over to the Hodds place. Here 
‘hoy kept a weather station and shorty after tne New Year in 1924, they recorded 
tity degrees below zero, They had two chidren, Lye anc Juanita. When the 
‘mother died, they went to lve with their maternal grandparents. Lloyd went to 
Meadowlands School for a time. Lloyd and Juanita are presently living near 
Winterburn, Alberta, 

Percy, the oldest son, stayed on the homestead for two years. In 1925 he 
married Elizabetn Ramsay and they moved onto the Jim Fox homestead in the 
Siner Vatloy district. 

in 1927, Harvey married Margaret Ramsay and he took over the farm when 
histoiks moved into Hanna. Percy inthe meantime had moved to Hussar but came 



























































back to lve with Harvey. in 1927 he bought the south half 26-31-16 and meg 
tore. There was a shortage of water on this place so he moved the buldinge has 
the northwest corner of the place to one half mile east of the school where 
found an abundant supply of water, 

‘The Floods wore a great asset to the community and made many fiends. The 
‘school teacher boarded at Perey’s for several years. Harvey played the Violin ane 
his wife "Meg" played the steel guitar. They played for many dances 
Meadowiands School 

In 1995 the Floods sold thelr and here and moved north to Winterburn, neq, 
Edmonton. There they made a real success of farming 

Harvey and Margaret had one daughter, MaryAnne who was born in 1995. 
Winterburn. She married Don Currie and has three chilren, Anne, Bob and Ean 
They are presently ving at Westlock, Alberta. 

Joshua and his wite eventually moved back to Fort Macleod where the 
passed away in 1937 within two weeks of each other 

Harvey's wife died in 1964 and Percy's wife in 1970. After the deaths ofthe 
wives, Percy once again moved in with Harvey and they sil live together. They ae 
retired now and are both enjoying good health. Percy Is elghty-eight years a age 
fang Harvey is seventy-five 


MR. RUDOLPH DOERING STORY, by Pauline Dooring Leimert — Ni. 
Rudolph Doering, the oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Doering, immigrated 
‘Odessa, Washington from Russia, a3 an infant. in 1908 the Dan Doering fami 
with five children —~ Rudolph, Tad Ida, Pauline and Hida came to Mayton, ne 
(ds, Alberta. Emma was born there. Then in 1910 they gold the farm and 10k up 
‘a homastead in the Hand His, southwest of Hanna, Sam and Adeline were born 


Hanna, thus making eight children in the family 


‘ndering on GreekFarm 1925, Alp Dwig on push tinge wit ils ar Paine bei. 


| 1924, Rudolph and his father Dan rented one section of fam land sixes 
northeast of Hanna which was called "The Old Greek Farm.” This land had beer 
Under cultivation previously, but was very naglected when they took it over. Thy 
summertallowed almost all the section that summer withthe help of one brohat 
‘and three sisters, using twelve horses and two gang plow 

"recall, we used a lt of plow shares to get the land back In shape, as the po 
weeds were as high as the horses’ belies and the land was quite dry. | believe we 
had a couple of horses to spare but twelve horses ware in harness every dy ft 
the plowing that summer. How hard they had to work inthe heat, and they wert 
tong days, sometimes starting as early as seven am. to seven or eight pr. We 


we 








bathed many a sore shoulder on the horses. Some horses had to walk through 
fhose dry pig weeds which scratched and cut thar feet. After work, the horses 
(rere put into night pasture in the northwest corner ofthe section. There was a 
lage slough in and hoards of mosquitoas plagued the horses and ina very short 
me all horses appeared to be the same color. Great was the invention of the 
vactor 

‘The following year was well rewarded by a bumper crop. We cut the crop 
using one of the frst push binders with six horses, and a smaller binder witn four 
Horege, Ida and Pauline spent many long and hard laborious hours in the heat 
feting the bundles into stooks, 

Mr. Whaley, Sr. and sone helped with the threshing, The grain had to be 
hauled away fo Bonar a8 quickly as possible because ofa shortage of granaies, 
The rain was hauled away In four wagons, two hitched together, the traling 
wegen witha stub tongue, and four horses on each. These wagons were driven by 
Pauline and Hilda, The following years also brought fairly good crops. 

Mr. Rudolph Doering married Augustina Galster on February 8, 1925, at 
‘sweet Home, Oregon, When they were moving with thelr possessions to their farm 
forth of Hanna, he gave his bride a rest Canadian welcome, with alts beauty of 
Duster winter weather and snow drift, by upsetting their bob-sleigh and al the 
possessions. 

uring their stay at this farm two girls were born to this union, Alma (Mrs 
Henry Karg) and Ella (Mrs. Victor Karg). 

th June of 1927 Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel Banco and three children Walter, Lila 
and Pauline arrived from Bessarabia, Romania. They stayed with and helped Mr. 
find Mrs. Doering over the summer and fall harvesting. When the Doerings moved 
tothe Parr district, Mr. and Mrs. Banco continued farming north of Hanna. Their 
fourth child was born In Hanna 

‘Mier three years, Mr. and Mrs. Doering moved back to south of Hanna where 
they lived the rest of thelr lives, Mrs. Doering passed away in 1998. Mr. Doering 
led unt 1976, 


THE TED SAMS STORY, By Ted Sams — | was born in Athens County. Ohio 

in 1009 ana came to Canada in 1910 with my parents who settled on a homestead 

ten miles southwest of where Hanna now stands. | took most of my schooling in 

the Alpha School. Before the raroad came to Hanna Dad and | hauled freight 
tor te Hanna with oxen. 


“ed and ary Sars wt son Harry 
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On December 26, 1926, | married Mary, Karg and we started farming on the 
Joe Wade place which was fourtean miles straight south of Hanna. In 1926, we 
‘moved toa farm one mile south of Meadowlands School which was S.W. 24-91-14 
land also farmed the E 's 12-91-14. | used mules to farm with as | liked them 
Detter than horses. | only stayad on thi place one year because the one huncred 
Iwenty acres of wheat that had seeded were completely hailed out. We then 
‘moved tothe Rose Lynn district for awhile, then up to Meanook where we took up 
{2 homestead and stayed for twenty-eight years. When Wo retired we wont to 
Rochester where we sil resid. 

‘Some of the neighbours Mary and | remember were the Flood brothers, i 
Curtis, Bob Moore and the Howard Kerns — where we always went for ice cream, 

‘Our children and birthdates areas follows: Harry born May 19, 1928; Bil bom 
November 10, 1929; Jula born May 13, 1993; Lawrence born January 9, 1986 ang 
Pat born May 4, 1941 


THE MICHAEL LITKE STORY, By 
Freda Litke Fecha and Herb Litke — 
Me. Michael Litke came to the Hanne 
District In 1927 trom @ German sett 
‘ment in Besearabia, Romania with hie 
‘wife Mary and two small sone, Allred age 
five and Herbert age two and one-hal 
years. He setted one mile north of 
Hanna on the Oldham place which was 
the S. %4 22-01-14-W4. In 1928 a daugh- 
ter Freda was born, The family then 


‘moved about twonty-tive miles south of 
Hanna tothe Cudmore place, but moved 
ut the same summer because of crop 

ike Lise Famiy. Sandi, Leo Rat: Hert, failure, Dad also decided there were too 


Freda, to,se, led. Seed: Mie an ay. ea eects the nent 


move was seven miles straight east of Hanna to the SW 14.31-13-W4, Here In 
43920 another daughter Elsie was born. There wore miles and miles of open prairie 
with cate ang horses running at large. We owned between three and four hur 
dred sheep. One winter during a severe snow storm we lost quite a numberof 
our sheep, 

In 1939 because of drinking water shortage the family moved one mile north 
‘across the tracks to the NW! 14-31-10-W4, Here the youngest son Otto was born. 
‘The school that the chikdren attended was Centre Point which was about three 
miles away. Our teacher was Virginia Thomas. 

‘Because of various unfavourable conditions we moved back one mile south 
‘again. The children then attended Royalton School on Number Nine Highway. The 
teachers here were Virginia Thomas end Frank Jacob. 

In 1938, Mike bought the Hamiton farm four miles east and one mile north ot 
Hanna, the NE 18-31-19-W4, Finally things began to prosper. Now the chien 
attended Meadowlands School. The teachers here were Miss Betty Wallace, Vie! 
Stowart, Phylis Morton, Mrs. Harvey, Mr, Grimes, Mrs. Peterson and Miss Verde 
Hotiman 

in 1951, Mr. and Mrs, Litke moved to Hanna. Altred married Alma Weich and 
they have two children. Aired lives in Calgary. Herbert married Ruby Peters 
they have three children and reside in Hanna. Freda married Fred Fecho: the 
hhave one child and live in Hanna, Elsie married Edwin Hein; they have tree 








cniidren and reside in Calgary. Otto married Ruby Engel; they have two children 
snd reside In Vernon, B.C. 

Hrs. Mary Litke died on November 28, 1963. n 1967, Mike married Rebekka 
evienaus and the same year retired to Calgary, where he remained till his death 
on January 5, 1973, 


THE CHRISTLIEB (CHRIS) PFAHL 
STORY, By Herbert Pfahi —Christliod 
‘and Rebecca Pfahi with their family 
(of five children, Erna, Elmer, Linda 
Elsie and Herbert immigrated from 
Bessarabia, Romania to Hanna In July 
of 1928, via ship and C.NA. In Canada 
‘ive more children were born — Leonard, 
Edmund, Marvin and his twin sister, 
Marlene who died In 1997, end Marilyn 

From 1829 to 1999 the Piahl family 
rented the Emmanual Burgemester 
lace south of Hanna. They then moved 
to the Frank Olson farm until April 1885 
when they moved northeast of Hanna 
‘and bought the E's 24-31-14 in Meacow- 
lands Senoolastrct. 

(Crops were poor In those days so 
‘asa result they had to milk cows to eke 
‘out a living. In 1938 they had a fairy 
{900d crop and things started to look 
2 ile beter. In the early fortes he 
purchased a new tractor and threshing machine n order to thresh his own crop 
48 well as many ofthe neighbours. 

Ema married Otlo Stern and are living on their farm northeast of Hanna, 
Elmer matried Erna Geissler and they raised a family of five. Some of these 
children attended Meadowlands School and later went to Hanna. Eimer 
purcnased the Shorty Netieton place and later the Pat MeKenna farm and farmed 
for many years, He sold out in 1975 and moved to Penticton, British Columbia. 
Unda married Robert Regner. They have two children and are presently living in 
Hanna, Elsie martied Bruce Mitenel; they and their three children are living in 
Edmonton. | (Herbert) married Mable Roth In 1949 and started farming in the 
Garden Plain Distriet, lator buying my dad's farm where we sil lve. We have two 
children, Karen and Bryan who are attending school in Hanna. Leonard married 
Snirey Wilson. They are lving In Prince George. Edmund married Kay Sawer 
‘hey and their four children are living In Ottawa, Ontario. Edmund joined the Air 
Force In 1951, Marvin marti Elsie Jane Peterson and they live in Vernon, British 
Columbia. They have a family of fve, Marilyn married lon Henderson and they 
have one child, Ron was Killed in a plane crash in 1978, Maryn is living in 
Edmonton 

The first five children started school at Golden Hill and finished their 
{ucation at Meadowlands. 

Chris ané Rebecoa moved to Hanna in 1949 but continued to farm untl 1953 
when they moved to Chillwack, British Columbia. Chris passed away at the age of 
Seventy-two years on December 29, 1964, On February 21, 1968 Rebecca passed 
‘ay atthe age of sixty-nine years. 





‘Christa an Rebecca Pll 





















































THE LOUIE PAHL STORY, by Amanda Pahl —Loule Pani came to tho Se 
Aste with his arents in he fal of 1027 n'¥885 he moved 10 farm trea 
orth of the Meadowlands School where his brother Fred had been living 

He was occupied in mixed farming and raised good crops inthe roling lang 
he had. He started out with three quarters of land but lator acquired aga, 
section one mile north. For several years he farmed the land owned by Mrs orp, 
‘Wright nearer to Hanna. Atone time he owned a threshing outfit along win rs 
brother-in-law, Otto Mix. 


Lula Pa and Oto Mic veshing ~ 1945, 
'n 1997 he married Amanda Emma Schneider and had six children. They al 
attended Meadowlands School. We were really In the Solon district but because of 
better roads we had our place changed into’ the Meadowlands district, 
‘ur children are: Louise born February 5, 1988. She married Allen Storms" 
1959 and they had four children. In 1965 Allon passed away and Loulse remarried 
Bil Pendrake and they have one son. Thay live at Pickardville, Alberta, 
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Edwin was born January 23, 1940, He marred Donna Marks in 1966. They 
sve vo chisren. Hi fami hve at unean,Brsh Columbie: Edwin Is Inthe 
to 
edna was born December 18, 1940. She married Herbert Seiwart in 1962. 
thoy nave two chron and fey ive a Dugal, Manitoba 

ocomarie was born Octover 26, 194. She maried Ross Wolle in 1964 
soy nave thre chlsren and ive In Hanna 

amos was born February 4, 1948, James marred Doreen Mieulous in 1871 
‘ey nave two children and his fami Yesige a For Macleod 

‘Ainotd Gorry woo born in June 28, 1049. He marieé Jean Alyss Flewin in 
tert They nave fo ehiren 

wor arnold carne back othe farm, Lovie and moved 1 mobile home in 
the sare yore, whoro | sl lve, Loue passed away in February 197 











THE FRED ENGEL STORY, By Fred 
Engel — | was born and raiged in the 
Fraserton istrict, July 18, 1811. farmed 
with my dad and worked for many of 
the neighbors. In 1934, we moved to 
the A. Sime farm in the Red Rose dis- 
trict, On November 22, 1936, | married 
Alma Kautz and we moved to the Joe 
‘Schmelke homestead in the Meadow 
lands olstriet. SW 35-31-14 and SE 34- 
‘31-14 that nad rented earller in the fal. 
My firet orop in 1937 was a total 
{allure as were most crops in the area. 
My nelghborto the north, Walter Cerison 
Caaacrrn ce "22 same cop at was most pioweed 
Cadet cea’ cad Set: Senet, nee tarate tho woods fro 
Seaica” Saale Jed him separate the weeds from 
the wheat, We ad this by having @ rack 
‘on eech side of the window and putting the weeds on one rack and the whest 
‘on the other one, We got about three or four rack loads of weeds for each rack 
load of wheat. For my pay Walter gave me all of the weeds, which was all | had 
to feed my milk cows. We gold milk to Howard Karn for five cents @ quart. This, 
was al tne money we had to live on in 1988, our crop went close to forty Bushels 
to the acre but It was all lodged and | had to cut it one way. In the early forties | 
bought this half section and in the late forties | bought the Clarke quarter section 
trom Strling which was the NW 22-31-14. Over the years I rented several other 
laces some of them being the Diachuck place, Ernie Pan's and Walter Carlson's. 
in 1906 and 1937 coal at Pan's Mine was worth $1.50 a ton but we had no 
‘money 80 a8 a result | took my four horses over tothe mine and helped strip the 
bal For one day's work ne allowed me two tons of coal | was geting $8.00 a day 
‘or myself and four horses plus had to supply my own feed. As we stripped the 
Girt of the coal we backfilled the hole left from the previous year’s diggings. The 
hole was about ten feet deep and was full of water. We had to crowd our horses as 
Close as we could so the dit would fall over the edge when the fresno wat 
‘dumped. One trip | drove too close and the bank gave way and my whole outit 
fended up in the waternole! had to jump in and unhook and separate the horses 
and Bee Howery, who had an out of horses there as wel, pulled them out by their 
‘necks with a logging chain. When hauling our coal home there would be line up 































































































cof wagons and trucks. We always had to help the men ahead of us load their cos) 
50 we would have to shovel many tons before it would be our turn, One day when 
\we got tothe mine gate we saw two trucks coming. We galloped our teams to thy 
mine so we would get ahead of the trucks and we would not have to help them loag 
and they would have to help us for achangel 

Our first child, Eloen was born in 1897. In 1956, she married Roland Dux. 
‘They had two girls, Debra and Wendy. Eileen and Roland were separated and in 
1971 she married Steve Kucher, who had two daughters, Robin and Kathy. They 
live in Calgary 

Gerald and Geraldine wore twins and were born June 22, 1940. Geraldine 
‘married Larry Jameson from Byemoor. They have three children, Connie, Glande 
land Brian. They live in innistall 

Gerald married Armella Ham from Calgary on February 8, 1964. They have 
tree children, Kevin, Kelly and Karen. They lve in Calgary 

Gladys married Walter Fedoruk on July 9, 1966, They have three children, 
Denise, Barbara and Michael. They live on thei farm at Hairy Hil 

Jeanette, the youngest daughter graduated as an Operating Room Techni 
cian trom the Alberta Vocational Centre in Calgary on July 18, 1972. She was 
formerly a Certitied Nursing Aide in the Holy Cross Hospital in Calgary forfour 
years, and is now working in the Medicine Hat Hospital. Our chilaren receive a 
Of their education at Meadowlands School, except Jeanette, who had to finish her 
‘education in Hania. 

All of the community activites were centered around the school. We always 
had dances, parties, Christmas Concerts, ball games and picnics. The fret year 
we were in the Meadowlands district | can remember going to the Christmas 
Concert with the team and buggy as there was no snow on the ground atthe time 
land the Weather was fairly mil 

We enjoyed living inthe Meadowlands district and hac wonderful neighbors, 
‘There was always a community spirit with everyone helping each other in times of 
eod. We lived there for thirty-six years, selling out In 1972, Gordon Rabertson 
ought the home quarter, ill Paxman one quarter and Jerry Martin bought the 
other one. After leaving the farm we moved into the new home we built in Hanes 
on Eighth Avenue. For three years after moving into town | did some carpenter 
‘work but am now retire. 














THE FRED MILLER STORY, By 
Fred Milter — | was born November 18, 
1903 at MeKluskey, North Dakota. My 
parents and all of their family moved to 
Canada in November 1909, setting in 
Stettor, Alberta for the winter. In Apr 
1910 my father fled on his homestead 
four miles west of the present town of 
Hanna. My brother Abe, myself and my 
sister, Anne drove our stock on foot rom 
Stettor to our homestead, following ou 
fatner who had our furniture and lumber 
to build our house. My mother also drove 
‘team and buggy withthe lite ones whe 
‘were too young to walk. My youngest 
brother George was only two weeks od 


Feed Miler Famiy. Back flow, LAR 1 ight 
Doty, Jean, Jack ase (Ooty faa 
Fass, ue, ret. Front Row: Jan Gary, Bly, We ad many good times and 
Rani, iy. dances at St. George School. | stayed 
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ome helping farm and with chores till my folks moved to Hanna in 1924 when 
Rook over the farm. 

| was marred to Dorothy loss on August 8, 1890. When we went to Calgary 10 
cet married we hae & beautiful crop of wheat standing. It haled while we were 
‘lay. which was only four days, but it damaged our erop about forty per cent and 
Shore our crop was ripe enough to cut we had five different nail storms go 
aaah it When we threshed our crop we got about fitteen per cent of the crop. 
{fat was there the fist week in August, andthe price of wheat was from thirty-one 
tents to nineteen cents per bushel 

‘On August 28, 1981 our first child a son was born, Ross Alexander. We 
continued farming on my father's farm and on December 11, 1982 our second son 
caste was born inthe fall of 1983 we moved to Hanna and ran the Feed Ml for 
Fog MeAurthur and hauled the reli foed for my father-in-law, Jack Ross who 
{tds the Pool Elevator Agent in Hanna at that time. On March 25, 1994 our frst 
Tnvgnter Jean was born and we stayed in Hanna hauling coal and draying for 
people around town. 

‘On August 12, 1995 our second daughter Joan was bor. in the spring of 
1968 we moved tothe Dan Smit farm south of Henna inthe Lonebuste district, We 
rere going to buy this place but our children would have had to go six miles to 
‘evool so we Just stayed there one year, Wehad a tay good erop that year. Inthe 
‘ering of 1936 we moved tothe John Parker farm south of Hanna. We stayed nero 
tithe spring of 1998 when we bought the east half of 16-31-16 where we are sil 
Ning, Our son Ronnie was born while we were on the Parker place, on July 18, 
1997, a bouncing baby boy, We milked cows and sold milk tothe local dairy men 
Ferg James and Howard Kern, On March 3, 1941, our fourth tle son, Wiliam 
Henry was born; on May 15, 1943 our fifth son, James Harvey, and on August 19, 
{944 out sixth son, Garry Wallace. These are the three litle sons we lost on 
November 30, 1948. And our oldest daughter Jeannie died September 19, 1947. 
‘Though it is over tity years ago since we lest our four darlings the ache is stilin 
all or our nears. 

‘On September 6, 1948 our seventh litle son was born, Gordon who was a 
reat comfort to us al 

‘On April 11, 1950 our thir tie daughter was born, Shirley who we were 90 
proud to have. 

‘On June 8, 1951 our youngest daughter Margery was born. We were so 
‘wateful that God was so good to us after our great loss. 

‘Our oldest son Ross was married to Gwyne Morris of Tees, Alberts on 
Cctober 4, 1988. They have had four children, two sons and two daughters, but 
they lost their youngest litte son when he was [usta tiny baby. In May of this year, 
1877 my wife and | wil be gteat-grandparents to Ross and Gwyne's second 
Geughter Cathy who is married to Gordon Sim ot Tees. They now reside in 
Bashaw, Alberta 

‘Our second son Bruce was married to June Hale of Bassano, Alberta on 
‘August 27, 1965. They have one son and are farming and ranching in the Scape, 
Alberta dlstric 

‘Our second daughter Joan was married to Dan Boettcher of the Lonebutte 
istrict and they have three children, two sons and one daughter, 

‘Our third son Ronnie was married to Linda Pugh of Dorothy, Alberta on 
December 5. 1864. They have four children, one son and three daughters. They 
{arm and ranch south of Chinook. The children go to school in Cereal, Alberta. 

(ur seventh son, Gordon was married to Kathy Anderson in May of 1968 
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They ve in Calgary where Gordon and Allred Frick own and operate the Twigg 
Construction : 

(ur third daughter, Shirley married Gordon Robertson August 23,1960, th 
farm and ranch inthe Meadowlands district north and east of Hanna and have 
children, @ daughter and a son. 

Our fourth daughter, Mergery married Stan Moench on January 2, 1¢7, 
‘They have two children, both sons. Stan is a carpenter and is employed at presen 
time with Knoblauch Construction. 

We stil reside on our farm and are inierested in farming and ranching ap 
always. 


THE JOBE MARTIN STORY, py 
Jobe Martin — My parents, Frod ant 
Maria Martin, came to Canada in Nay 
1927 trom Liepzig, Bessarabia. | was our 
years old and my sister Alma was two 
Years old when wo arrived. Alma is rs, 
‘Jack Bassler of Keremeos, British Co, 
lumbia. My parents setied in the Parr 
School District where we lived for seven 
years. Allred, my brother, was born here 
In 1928. He was killed In an automobie 
accident on September 12, 1963. In 
1934, we moved to the Lone Bute 
‘School District where we lived for seven 
be Marin Family Let to Right: ery, Gal, years. My youngest sister, Elsie, was 
bbe. Freda Les. born here. She is now Mrs. Barry John. 
‘son of Coqultam, British Columbia. Then in 1941 my parents moved to the 
Peter Bauman farmin the Olive Schoo! District 

On October 19, 1943, | married Freda Karg. My folks moved to Vancouver, 
British Columbia while my wife and | stayed on the place. Our oldest gon, Lele, 
was born here on October 24, 1844. Ho Is now a brakeman on the C.N-R, helps 
Ime farm, and farms his own land in this community. Leslie married Elizabeth 
Watts of Toronto, Ontario. They lve In Hanna and have two children, 

In the spring of 1846, | bought the old Milton Pickett farm, four miles north 
Richdale, Times were hard and the weather was dry, Gale, our only daughter, was 
born here August 17, 1847. Gale snow a computer operator for a trucking firm i 
Calgary. Gal is stil enjoying single bss. 

‘During the winter of 1947-1948 the snow was go deep that | only got out 0 
haul feed. Once every week or two | went fo Richdale on the saddle horse for the 
mail and groceries. My wie didn't leave the farm for five months because the enoW 
was s0 deep and the temperature 80 cold, 

In the spring of that year, 1948, on a very foggy morning, a small plane 
crashed near our farm. The plane hit the deep snow which cushioned the erash 
{and saved the pilot's life. The plane was carrying baby chicks and they were 
scattered all over the snow. These chicks were being. delivered to. the 
‘neighbourhood because it was Impossible to go to town t0 pick them up. The 
horses couldn’ travel any distance through that deep snow. They just played 
themselves out and couldn't go on. The plane wreckage was picked up by large 
truck that spring after the snow was gone. 

‘We became tired ofall the snow and cold go in September 1848 wo headed 
{for Vancouver, British Columbia, l went to work inside a large warehouse for eight 
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hours @ day, five days a week, carrying a lunch bucket, while my heart was out in 
‘hverta with all that fresh air, sunshine, and those deep snow banks. Our youngest 
fon, Jerry. was born in Vancouver on September 22, 1950. Ho now works for 
Bucks Unlimited, helps me caige catia, and farms on his own In this community 
Jerry martied Linda Fury from Lethbridge, Alberta and they live in Hanne. 

‘On April 4, 1951, ltook my family and headed back tothe sunshine and snow 
banks of Hanna. When I erossed those Rockies and breathed that fresh Alberta air 
fagain | knew | was back where | belonged. Mr. and Mrs. Bil Mowat, oldtimers of 
ihe Meadowlands Schoo! District, nag thelr farm for sale. After looking at those 
boautiul trees and hills we couldn't resist buying thelr farm and we have now 
pent twenty-six years in this wonderful community. | have enjoyed life to the 
{uuest here with my family and my two hobbies — raising cattle and curing in the 
winter to keep in good shape. 

















THE ERNIE PFAHL STORY, By 
Elaine Nunweller — Ernio Piahl was 
‘born in June, 1980 at Hanna and was the 
‘son of Alix Pfan! who lived in the Hand 
Hills. He received his education at Hang 
Hlls Lake School 

He bought the Edward Elm farm 
northeast of Hanna and on June 8, 1952 
hhe was married to Elaine Pogson of 
Hanna, We tore down a big two storey 
‘house on this place and built anew one. 
Inthe meantime we lived ina granary 

‘We had two daughters, Joan born 
May 27, 1985 and Janice born on Apri 8 
1957, Ernie passed away on August 27, 
41959 and | moved into Hanna. The farm 
Eni an Eine Pal wih dauatrs Jan, 2 yas then rented out to Ernie's father who 
sir mt io’ Sanit farmed itfor quite a number of years. 

In 1964 | married Norman Nunweller and we moved to his farm at Laporte, 
Saskatchewan. We sold the farm at Hanna In 1975 to Melvin Piahl and Otto Stern, 











THE ORPHA WRIGHT STORY, by Orpha Wright — We came to the 
Meadowlands disiict in the spring of 1988 from Patricia, Alberta where my 
husband (Dean) had died on June 6, 1958 leaving me a widow with six small 
chien. 

[bought the Bill James place just east of Hanna which was the original Bob 
Moore homestead, This place wasn't that fancy but twas close to school and had 
ectricty on It and a good well. When we arrived inthis area, my family were too 
mall to help operate the farm so {rented the culivated and out to Lorne Robbs 
for about five years and then to Loule Pal or the next ten. There was quite abit of 
Pasture land on this place, 80 when my oldest son Herschel became old enough to 
hip me we kept more cattle. It was quite a struggle putting the feed up in the 
Summer months and looking after the cattle In the wintertime. My youngest son 
Forrest Is now looking after the farm. 

‘Although we were in the Meadowlands district my children attended the 
Hanna schools because of the distance and road conditions. There they all 
received a full education. 

My oldest daughter Gladys was born June 14, 1947. She married Archie 
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iter of Hanna and they have three nice daughters Shauna, Kristy and Anges, 

Her twin brother Herschel married Vick, Olsen and they have one son Dee, 
‘Bradley. They are located at Rainbow Lake in northern Albert. 

Hope was born May 4, 1948, She is stil single and works in Edmonton, 

‘Joy was born June 7, 1949. She Is married to John Garret and they te iy 
Hanna, 

Forrest was born April 1952 and is married to Karen Annas. They have org 
‘90n Stuart Dean and live In Hanna. 

‘Adeline my youngest daughter was born Septomber 1960. She ts in Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan where she is finishing her education. 

Four years ago when our house caught fire and was destroyed, the 
Meadowlands and surrounding communities were a pllar of Support to get us 
back on our feet. Many thanks fo you all 


THE HANK HILDENBRAND STORY, by Shirfey Hildenbrend 
Hank" Hidenbrand was born In 1919 at Horsham, Saskatchewan, whore he 
farmed untl joining the Army during the Second World War. 

Upon his discharge, he came to Hanna in 1946, whore he was employed by 
land B Motors for a number of years, In 1950 he married the former Shirley Carr, 
‘3 native of Hanna, 

In 1956 they moved tothe Wats district, where they lived on the Tommy Seot 
farm for twelve years. While there Jo Ann was born in 1959 and Shelley in 198% 

During this time they purchased land from Ciiford Kern in the Meadowlands 
istrict; in. 1969 they moved onto the property. In 1973 Hank took over the 
Operation of Shell Cansda Limited Bulk Plant in Hanna, 


THE DOUG MOTZ STORY, by Doug Mote — | was bor April 4, 1955 atthe 
Hanna General Hospital. lived in the Spondin area from that time up until Junect 
4875. There | helped my Dad on his farm and learned many tricks of the trade. | 
attended Spondin School from grades one through nine, And I really appreciated 
those years in that country school The first year that attended, there were grades 
fone 10 twelve, then each succeeding year, the grades dectined down to grade 
fine. The year after I finished grade nine all the grades were bussed to Hanna, at 
the school was closed down. From then on it was more competion as fer st 
studies were concerned, but those wore also well spent years, In my last year o 
high school, | had the privilege of driving the kids to Hanna, instead of being 
driven! But that was a terrible winter for us bus drivers because o all the snow — 
Ti never forget it 

Then after | graduated trom high school, | was able to attend Hillcrest 
Chistian College in Medicine Hat for a year. There | learned more about the Bibl 
fand there | also met my good wife. Joan was born and raised on a chicken farm at 
Carstairs. Later she and her family moved to Three Hills where she finished her 
high schoo! years at Prairie High, and later spent three years at H.C.C. and 
graduated with ner diploma and E-T.T.A, (teaching certificate). 

We were married in June of 1975 in Three Hills. We Bought Elmer Pie's 
place inthe spring of 1975. have been farming this place now for two years at 
‘wall as driving school bus on the Meadowland route. On December 29, 1976 we 
had a litte son born to us, named Arlen Douglas. 


THE GORDON ROBERTSON FAMILY — Gordon was born and raised inthe 
Hanna and Endiang communities. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm (Huck) 
Robertson farmed north of Endiang. In November 1958 Gordon's Dad passed 





















nay and in 1956 his Mother remartiod Mr Walter Stlberg, His mother and st 
father roside in Calgary. 

“Through the years of growing up Gordon's family mdved trom Endiang to 
anna. Whitin Hanna Gordon had a hand at quite afew jobs, bute always went 
pack to butchering at Central Meat 

“Gordon was martied August 28, 1969 to Shirley Miller, daughter of Mr. and 
yes Fred Miller Shirley was born and raised in Hanna, Her parents live on a farm 
‘ne mile east of town. 

[Ator we were married we both worked in town for a couple of yoars. In 
November 1973 we purchased the Fred Engel farm where we have sot up a feedlot 
Mparation, We have two children, Lr! Ann, who was born June 1, 1871 and Donalé 
Eaward who was born February 20, 1973. 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS, TOWNSHIP 31, RANGE 14 
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‘By B. Mackenzie 





‘Sve Vay School - 1014 ck Row. Lt fo 
Fight: Get Jonson, Ken Monkees 
ow: Zina Sanson, Margaret Macken, Lor 
tne love, Vega Jonsan Fant ow Ghai 
(ovr a i Hacker 


Silver Valley schoo! district was es- 
tablished on January 25, 1913, 1 in 
Cluded sections 17-21, 28-33, the west 
halves of 22,27, and 34, the north half of 
46 and the northwest quarter of 15, al 
In township 31-14; and the east halves of 
13, 24, 5 and 96 in township 31-15. The 
Senior trustee was Chas. Glover of Han- 
a, the treasurer, E.G, Cassady. 

The site of the school, n the south- 
feast corner of SW. 28-31-14, was eo 
fected by the school trustees, and ap- 
proved on February 14, 1913. In June of 
{hat year, approval was given to borrow 
the sum’of fifteen hundred dollars for 
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purchasing the school ste, erecting the building, furnishing it and digging 2 wel. 
{ne leter was never accomplished, as water was never found. 
In 1996 Silver Valley Schoo! was included in the Sullivan Lake school division, 
1998, and the buliding was moved to Watts to serve as @ 
‘ofthe site was approved on November 27,1968. 
: 'No record of teachers prior to 1880 
‘can be found, but some of them were 
Maria McKay (1914), Mrs. Jimmy Craig 
(1922), Pearl Finkbeiner, Miss Maciean, 
Migs Dack, Hudson Hoover, Mrs. Protn- 
rowe, and Maud Henderson, Teachers 
{om 1930 to 1937 were Mrs. B. Portors, 
Faye Tilotgon, Amanda Wall, Minnie 
‘ese, Muriel Cranston; during this time 
attendance varied from a high of twenty 
ver Valley Sool. Lat to Right, Ken Mac 
Se hehe dove Bi Hacknae ae f¥2 Pups to alow of eight. 
(er For Day Pause, Emerine Children who attended Siver Valley 
Sy fee Pass Saree Gi Th. School were fom the Glover, Samson, 
fr his Dac, tered Paso, Ove HicEwen, MacKenzie, Ost, Bye, Price, Fox, John 
‘ralrgart Macken. son and Paulson families, 

‘Silver Valley School served its purpose well during the time it was in opera~ 
ton. The building is gone, and there Is nothing to remind the passer-by of the 
many times ft served the community wel; but an old timer might imagine, if he 
‘euses a while by the old schoo! site, that he can hear the ringing of the bel the 
Shouts of the children, and the lessons which the teachers so painstakingly pre- 
pared. 







THE ED PARKER STORY, By Falth Parker Fell — The Parker Brothers, 
diohn, Ed and Jim came originally rom North Dakota In 1901. For a few years 
while Alberta was yet a ditrct of the North West Territories, they had lived st 
Coalbanks (near where the town of Artley now stands) helping their father 
Thomas Parker get established on a homestead there with their mother, Mary 
‘Ann, sister Lucy and niece, Mabel Smithman, and brother Frank who died. 


Parke and seca wie Evan Cala aftr 
rs. Ed Parke, ne Frances Hais- 1811. weeing 132 


From 1203 the boys had ranched in the Hand Hill and Watts ares and being 
‘among the frst settlers there, they had thelr choice of location for their buildings 
while the cattle grazed the prairie woo! and the lush meadow hay at wil 

‘in 1909 their lives changed: the ranchiands were surveyed and opened for 





homesteads which meant an end to ranging eal. Tel ster Lucy, 

been Keeping house for them, married George Burkell en hey, cach 
homestead which was northeast 8-91-14, where the town site of Hence 
Stand. The Parr boys tok homesteads too = das was he west na 
Sons tree mls south and Ets was one andonehat mies noth Theres 
imoved ito tod shanty near thelr daughter. 

Vast south of town, along the Bull Pound Creek, Claude Haro Sung, 
Aur, Bridsh Columbia ed on 3 aunt a and and soon young trom 
tnd ister, Carrie came to lve wth him. Carle wont to Castor ana nc 
hospital with her sstra, Jone and Frances, 

The Hares tary were to play sn mpertant rl inthe ves of he Pare 
win the next ow year, orn 941 Jim maried Carle Hari the nes ges 
Imaried Frances Haris and Claude Marrs marled Ese Sruthman aioe gt 
Parkor boys. The address onthe mariage criate was “Copevite! see 
after G.R. Gope who nad a past ofc in the vil. 

Of itorest heres the account recorded in the Pomel of Reverend 
Holdom, a young Angicen clergyman of Castor. He ls het n Decesba att 
he arranged tori horeeback south erty miles operorm a mariage ceenay 
‘lazard caught him midway end alhe could dowas to gu the horse og 
‘nd nopo forthe best, The nore foundered ts way egarat hoc ens 
Sow and win foc hours. The preacher was o cld and numb that Re waver, 
hanging on wih itfluly whon the hors carried fim nto ho yard oe use 
vies is itendod destination! The bride and groom wore sil Wallng fie 
Ceremony, though delayed. united Jim Parker and Carne Marin ly Net 
aor 

In 1919 Jim became the ft Ford agent and he and Ed ana tal ser 
Castor. Previous tothe the trips had eon with horeco whch receasiea se 
varright stay atthe sod house of “Laws Stopping Pace” at Garden Pine 
Frances tod of one such ip when arriving there te night rom Caster enous 
to Copeuile, Mra Lewis had to Build fre inthe rang before she could prepa 
any fod for tne woary travolors No paper could be found wih which e Khel be 
oa unt Ms. Lowe realized se could get ome by tearing he paper eel of he 
box of Cow Grand Baking soda Wih that she soon had there going an spe 
ooking. 

Before the rails came to Hanna the lumber for houses was hauled fom 
Caters has very precous andthe shacks wore citer but of od uth umbe 
roots. oF as smal as possibe. Many young wives mortoned how frtarn he wg 
Sounded at night ae whipped around the corners and lapped the tr Pape 
tinder the eaves 

’A tryin old about Ed Parker and Claude Haris going early one morning 
get wagon loads of cou from the Back Damond mine leven mle south of ot 
Anoon the men cessed thar egging tng enough to eat uneh but Claude, oh 
‘pening bs tn pound Rogers Syrup pal, found lt led wh ginger snap! Hes 
picked up the wrong Pa 

i Parker had two quarters of land wth the house stuated near the te 
batweon the two (one and one-half miles north ot town) whore Re farmed a 
fasoa cate. Water was always big problam and tthe edge of every tuo" 
there was a shallow woll which went almost Gyn the summer months The hoo 
wal provided enough water for ther home use and for whocver wos ving tte 
{ime nthe Payne house" across the road This memerable house was hex 
shaped. was said the bulder decared he conscted ft thus a0 the Do 
Couldnt caleh him in tne comer! 
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[At the north end of Ea's farm was the hay slough around the edge of which lay 
rocks In circles were indian tepees had been erected, and on the hill was & 
reekon rectangular depression which was suepected of being an Incian grave. ll 
siae the pasture lay whitened butfalo bones and horns — relics ofthe Indian era 
yoars before 

‘Bomoon 1916 and 1919 Ed and Frances had three children: Hale, Faith and 
Bob who wore al born at home with Or. Mason and nurse Kate German in 
eendence, Later the children attended Siver Valley Schoo! which was a mile 
arthur ot heir home. During a wind storm one day the root ofthe barn Diew off 
wor was carried outside the page wite fence of the school yard. The walls of the 
are sot wore weaving back and forth go the teacher moved the children away trors 
the vandows in case they crashed. 

"Among the teachers at Siver Valley during the twenties were Mrs, Jimmy 

craig 1922) who with er husband lived in the Horner house which was the 
Cigna! Day homestead (one-quarter mile north of Ed's house), Mrs. Fred 
Suttons, Peat! Finkbeiner and one who got fred for wearing men's riding 
porches to school. (The poor git had to walk a mile to schoo! through snow 
nits) 
“Jeong the pupils during this perlad were: Freddie Paulson; (the original 
enmis the Menace), Beatrice, Emerteen, Elmer and Harold Glover and their 
ponain, Walter, Gussy, Rosie, Ted and Raa Price; Austin ang Mavis Bye. There 
cae Miso the three Iie Derr children whose father, uncle and grandtather were 
wirgtted at the same time by lightning as they stood in the door of barn 
aithing the storm For a while the Burkel chiidren, Howard, Erma and Ted 
Wionded as well as the eldest of Jim Parker's children, Harry, Winnitred and 
Marlen. 

rhe itle country school room was in those days the essence of economy — a 
ack Ronsh crowded with lerd pals which had wire-bale handles which served 80 
eae eonty for children to carty lunches and drinking water to schoo! a big coal 
fave encircled by atin jacket to prevent burns, oiled board floors, slates on the 
Senany desks, the brass hand bell on the teachers desk, meagre blackboard 
Soave for eight grades and the bare necessities for teaching the “three Rs". One 
fhust” was a MacLean's Writing Book for each child and many a time lite fingers 
Got smacked for using finger muscles for moving the straight pen Instead of arm 
movement 

“frere was no playground equipment as such so the children played "Steal 
Sticks” "Tug.of War" ete. A favorite game was “Ante-lOver" during which, for 
tho big Kids the ball was thrown over the litte white schoolhouse but fr the ite 
Taos ® was over the shanty-fype barn or over one ofthe two outdoor toilets near 
the back of the schoolyard, 

“rhe boys, up to the age of ton or £0 (depending on size) wore "kricker” pants 
‘which buttoned below the knee over long underwear and long woo! socks, felt 
‘Shoes and rubbers and the usual jackets and toques: But for ite gris in the early 
Shoates the outit were much more complicated — long tleecelined underwear 
Decause chiling was deemed to eause consumption; Iong black or brown woo! 
Clocrings held up with a garter belt felt boots which were stil buttoned in 1922, 
Heceslined bloomers, obtainable at Eaton's mail order in dark grey, navy oF plum 
Colon and a petticoat and @ wool dress to well below the knee. Pinafore aprons 

wore worn over the dress 80 they could be washed, but usually there was only the 
‘one school aress, worn all winter. With long coat, toque, mitts and a scart twas @ 
‘wonder a child could move, let alone run to play games. 

‘Among the souvenirs of my childhood Is a bronze medalion dated 1927 
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which was presented to each schoo! child in Canada, commemorating Canaces 
Diamond Jubilee (sixty years since Confederation), On this aceasion the teacher 
{and the ciass walked about two miles north tothe home of Charlie Glover to listen 
via battery radio (ely the only one inthe district) to a speech by a representaing 
of the reigning monarch, King George V. How awesome was that "wireless ser 

that from the ale waves could capture a voice 30 far away! 

Leisure times were usually spent in self-made entertainment, for although 
‘Shaker's Theatre in town showed black and white, slient fms, there was n0 spare 
money to squander on tickets. As a means of advertising this new form of 
entertainment, complimentary tickets were sent to families and it was one ofthe 
hightights of the late twenties when our family went in to see “Sweethearts on 
Parade 

In the early twenties, highlights of an ordinary week would be when we crove 
by horse and buggy into town on Saturday night, Stores were always open to 
eleven o'clock. We would visit other farmers and buy the week's supply of 
‘groceries with a pound of Bologna as a special treat, for sandwiches when we got 
home. Sunday afternoon was usualy spent with a gathering of relatives or friends 
in summer a picnic, and in winter, westher permitting, cards, and music with 
Violin, plano oF mouth-organ, 

‘One memorable event In the winter of 1927 was the wedding of Beuish 
Kruger whose parents lived on the Payne Place, to Walter Lewis of Garden Plans. 
When the bridal party wore ready to leave after the celebration, they, along with 
Mrs. Lewis Sr. and Waiters sister, climbed into a bob sleigh and cuddled down 
under the robes. Well wishers gathered around showering rice on the newiy-weds 
and shouting last minute advies. The team jumped and started to Tun, Whipped 
around the corner on to the road and over went the sleigh box spilling gis, 
blankets and gasping occupants into the snowbanks! Everyone pitched in and 
soon had everything loaded again and they went quietly on their way, but 
strangely, it was only a couple of years later that Walter lost his life a a result ofa 
run-eway accident 

‘Toward the end of the twenties, automobiles became the accepted mode of 
transportation ané Sunday outings extended to surrounding towns and to Clear 
LLake where on the beach, some brave girls introduced the “shocking” newest 
fashion — brightly flowered, wide-tegged Beach Pyjamas! Daring drivers in the 
latest model cars travelled atthe breakneck speed of forty miles an hour, The eas 
tenabled the ball teams of the various districts to play together with a cheering 
squad of nelghbors. On one such occasion when the game was being held in Eas 
pasture, a summer storm broke and everyone rushed to the buldings for shelter. 
The halistones, ike small snowballs, pelted so hard that some went right through 
the canvas top of a touring car; shattered windows and hopes as crops and 
gardens were battered into the mus. 

Ed took time trom his farming operations to serve onthe schoo! board and on 
the town council for several years during the twenties. 

During the latter haf of that decade the rainfall lessened, resulting in light 
yields of grain, very ite water inthe wells and skimpy grass forthe cate, so most 
‘of Ea's cattle had to be sold. The boys earned pin money by collecting bounty 
which was paid for gopher tails, crows’ egge and crows’ foet. Hale, in 1831, won @ 
Provincial prize for the most crows! feet and eggs collected — a twemty-tWo 
Browning rie and a cheque for fity dolar. 








‘These events leading to the depression years are best described by the 
following verse: 

When the drought came, dlsbelioving farmers watched, 
‘And more each day — 

‘Saw their praia ike a maiden stricken, 
Wasting fast away — 

Then the wind came, howing, lashing, 

Like a fend the Devil sent, — 

Like a giant black with fury, Itripped and roared 
‘On Destruction bent. 

Inited soil rom bare folds parching, 

Filled the air with art and sand, 

Beat her, lashed her, with no mercy, 

Languid, helpless, hopeless land! 

In 1931 when the Government of Alberta offered the residents ofthe stricken 
area free railway transportation for family and effects to any point in Alberta, Ed 
bade @ sad farewell to his Beloved prairie and moved his family to the opening 
Peace River country. 

"Twenty years later, several years after Frances passed away, he returned to 
Hanna, married Mrs. Eva Meehan and lived there unt his death in 1954, 

Hale Parker is now a barber living with his wife, Alvina in Fort St. John, B.C. 
‘Tei only child, Mrs. John Desermone and family lve in Dawson Creek. 

Faith and her husband, Percy Fal lve in Abbotsford, B.C. One of their chitd- 
ren je martied to Jim Parker (no relation). 

‘Bob Parker and wite, Gwen, live on a farm inthe litle town of Montney, 8. 
near where Ed established his family in 1981. Ea's homestead there is held by Bob 
In irust for his son and daughter. The old building site amid the trees is reserved 
for community use and is Known as "Parker's Park 











THE SAMSON FAMILY, By Zelma Samson Milne — Ernest Gregory (Bb) 
‘Sameon came to Canada from San Jose, California, inthe spring of 1908, because 
times were hard and jobs were scarce there. He was a blacksmith by rade, and 
his frst job was working for a Mr. Flett | think his name was, at Gleichen. That 
tmithy ig now in Heritage Park in Calgary. He was put to shoeing horses all day 
long but could not stand that as a horse had fallen on him during his appren- 
tNoothip years and injured his back. n later years he bulla smell blacksmith shop 
‘on the fam and sharpened his own plow shares, shod his horses and mended his 
machinery. He also did quite a bit for the neighbors. 

‘While tn Gleichen he learned of the chance to get a homestead for a ten- 
oliar registration fee, so went to Calgary and filed on a quarter section four miles 
‘duo north of where the town of Hanna now stands. He did the necessary 
improvements and so later was able to pre-empt another quarter section adjacent 
to the homestead, and later on Bought another quarter across the road from the 
pre-emption. My father algo leased some land from the Hudson Bay Company, 
{nd used It for pasture, I was quite hilly and not much use for crop. 

When mother and I came, we travelied {rom Castor to Thompson by stage, 
think Thompsons lived three of four miles from our place and had a stopping 
house. My father was working for Fatty Thompson at the time. The next day he 
Borrowed a horse and buggy and took us to the car-roofed, two-room shack he 
hed managed to bulld and furnish during his irs yea. 

‘The fst plowing fo prove up on the homestead was done by the Thompson 
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‘outt. The huge steam engine pulled a plow that turned sixteen furrows at one 
time. The next year more ground was piowel! by Mark Pope and his oxen, 

‘The first animal we had was Dolly, a buckskin cayuse that We could ride or 
{drive on the buggy. She was soon followed by Daley, a Jersey-Ayrshire cross cow, 
real treasure as a milk producer. Water came from a well about one hundred 
yards from the house. It was good tasting water, but hard. 

We had no horses or wagons at frst so had to depend on others for supplies. 
Mark Pope lived east of us several miles. He had oxen at he time and woulé goto 
Castor for supplies. It took most of @ wesk to make the tip. One time the hee! Tes 
took after the oxen and they ran Into a slough to escape them. The wagon got 
stuck in the mud and | think he was most ofthe day getting it out. He had towel 
evening to untitch the team and pull the wagon out backwards. He switched toa 
team of white horses as soon as he cou. 

Once the raliroad went through, Hanna sprang up like @ mushroom. That 
fended the long trek to Castor for supplies. We were now five miles by road away 
from the stores 














“ala Samson and dois -1910| The Samson's Shack —Juy 1910 


Charlie Glover had a dairy that furnished milk to the town people, One 
‘woman complained that the mik was too thin. He replied, "tcan't help iif the cows 
wade in the sloughs.” 

(Our first neighbors seemed to be mostly bachelors. Mike Sullvan lived clase, 
north and west of us. He had a long-legged ox that he used to hitch o a buggy and 
it would tot to town af fast as a horse. There was Lyle Gifford east of us. He was 
‘an English gentieman and knew nothing about farming #0 didn't last very long. 
East of us there was Walter Carlson and later Jake Fortna. Families came later, 
Knudsons, Glovers, Burrows, and MacKenzies, 

The first fall my mother and father went to take care ofa place near Castor. 
People by the name of Ciymie went back to England to visit for couple of months 
Mrs. Clymie had frozen several large pans of milk for us and we hauled them 
hhome stacked one on top of the other in the sleigh. Dad put them ina large 
wooden box witha lid on the north side ofthe house and they kept there just fine. 
Dad went out every night and cut a wedge of milk lke a huge piece of pie and 
brought tinto the house to melt in a bow for breakfast the next day. Breaktast was 
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relied oats and milk as ong as the milk lasted, then we ate it with butter spread on 
{E We got the butter from Thompsons. 

‘The potatoes were stored on the foot of my bed, which was hung from the 
coling over my paren’s bed. During a cold spell they froze, even though they were 
Covered with extra sacks, In the morning the blankets would be white with frost 
tahere we had breathed on them. 





‘anon’ Sack Ms, Samo, "Buck" and Zea. 


“The frst year or two were pretty grim. Food was very limited. Rolled oats, 
‘beans, bacon, and bread which my mother baked were the main fare. Rabbit and 
bpraitie chicken provided meat at times. There was the odd can of tomatoes and 
‘ome cried fruit to iven the fare Bit. Later my dad cut a trapdoor in the kitchen 
iiving room floor and dug a small cellar beneath it. A ladder-lke stair was 
fashioned s0 that We could got down to the space below where we stored 
‘ogotabies and pans of milk, No more frozen potatoes after that! 

“These hardships did not other me too much, but they must have been 
terrible for my parents, who were used to city living where they had hot and cold 
‘water taps and indoor plumbing, The luxury ota bath tub must have seemed ike a 
‘roam, rather than a fealty they had forfeited to become Alberta pioneers. 

‘There was very litle inthe way of entertainment forthe frst year or two. Mark. 
Pope played the banjo by ear and could sometimes be persuaded to play. 
Neighbors came occasionally, We played cribbage and dominoes in the evenings 
during the long winter months. Later there were dances in the school houses. 
hose who could play and had fiddles, accordions or mouth organs brought ther 
to the dances and provided the music | had to go along with my parents as they 
wouldn't leave me home alone, so | learned to dance, and by the age of thirteen 
was a good dancer. 

T'ean remember going to a dance st Solon Schoo! with my parents it must 
have been in the lat fll, but there was very litle snow so we went with Dolly and 
the buggy. After midnight the weather changed and a blizzard came up. Everyone 
‘layed ill daylight so they could see to get home. There were quite deep drifts in 
the tow places. My parents put me in the bottom ofthe buggy and covered me with 
fa blanket. The blizzard had subsided but the temperature had dropped to ten 
‘degrees below zero. | was out of the wind but my feet were so cold that | couldn't 
fee! them, and when Dad put me down on them | fell over. 

‘My Dad got a summer job working for the railroad at Fleet, blacksmithing | 
think. Later ne worked at the Hanna Trading Company store long enough to get 
‘maney to buy some horses and machinery. Mother did the farming, milking cows, 
feeding pigs and chickens, and raising a garden. She sold the butter, eggs, and 





















































some vegetables to the store where Dad worked as well as to some of t 
restaurants, * 

Betwoen what Father earned and borrowed he finaly got enough equipman 
to stat farming in earnest. He nad very good crops of Marquis wheat, fora sous 
of years, anyway. He got two dollars a bushel one year during the war. ang |tree 
he was able to pay off most of his mortgage. Eventually we had thirty heay’ 
cattle, seven or eight horses, up to thirty pigs and possibly a hundred chickens 
Mother got some duck eggs one year and put thom under a hen. She brough, 
‘up seven ducklings. There was a slough near the barn ard they lived there lox, 
remember the mother hen frantically running up and down the edge of the water 
trying to cal them back trom danger. She soon gave up and let them fend fer 
themselves. 

Dad had well-bred Clydesdale horses, three of which took prizes at the 
Hanna Fair every year, especially ‘King’ and ‘Queen’. Prince was a long legged 
Percheron, the only horse that could begin to keep up to King, The six work horses 
ranged in weight from 1800 to 2000 pounds. They were huge. 

| acquired Buck to use as @ saddle horse to get the cows and ride to schoo, 
‘and to drive on the bugay whenever Dolly was busy having A colt. My Dad 
‘sometimes rode him to work at the store on Monday morning. Then the milkman 
would lead him back as far as the fork in the road. He would te the reins ta the 
horn and start him on the road and he would come on alone. He often carried 
Groceries on his back, One time he brought medicine for Daisy when she had a 
touch of milk fever after having a cal. He would not let anyone touch him unt he 
{otto the home barn. He would also wait for me all day at school without being 
tied 


he omn 





| can remember going to one plenie when | was ten years old. | came down 
with the measies that day and was ver Ilby the time got home. | gave them tothe 
fther children there. They must have hated me about then! My cousins from 
California nad brought them to me, 

Coal was mined at Garden Plain, We were fortunate to have wood on our own 
farm. There were a number of wilow and poplar trees on the edges of several 
sloughs. There was always enough deadwood to make kindling and some lage 
pieces to use for cooking in the hot weather. 

After several years, Dad bullt another room onto our shack. It served as @ 
livingroom and bedroom for me. There was a small heater init that burned coal as 
well a8 wood. I could be banked to hold fire all night 30 the house was more 
adequately neated and we had a comfortable place to sit n the evenings. It was 
nice to sit by the stove and read on long winter evenings. 

‘Minnie Burrows kept house for her father and brother Vernon. She was the 
first school teacher as well. She had classes for the neighbors’ children one 
‘summer. | think there were five of us, Lorne and Charlie Glover, Kenneth and 
Margaret MacKenzie, and myself. She married a Mr. Portfors and thal ended our 
first school. The next year l rode Dolly to Solon School, until the mosquitoes got so 
‘bad ! could not control her. Then Mother took me each morning and came after 
‘me each afternoon, but that didn't last long as mother spent most of the day on the 
oad and Dolly got pretty worn out doing twenty miles a day. 

‘Then | was out of school until the Siver Valley School started. My mother 
‘spent a good deal of her time in those yoars teaching me the three R's, She used 
‘Some books | had received at Solon School, as well as some that my school 
teacher-Aunt Ada sent out from California, Another school started in the district 
north of us. | went there for about six weeks; think I was In grade five. The teacher 

















soamed pretty Inadequate and pupils were scarce, so It folded up after a few 
months. 

‘When | left Siiver Valley Schoo! inthe fall of 1917, ! was in grade seven. | 
spent six months in that grade in California and then went to Hanna Schoo). After 
four years at Hanna, | graduated from High Schoo! there, then went to Camrose: 
‘Normal School for eight months, graduating from there as a sacond-class teacher 
‘aught at row Hil and later at Siver Valley. Siver Valley Schoo! always closed in 
the winter as the children came 80 far 

'My father decided he didn't really care for farming, as compensations were 
fen, money-wise, for the effort expended. In the fall of 1817 he sold the farm to 
‘ome people by the name of Lane. He got a house and it in town on the deal. Wo 
‘went back to California for the winter, where | went to school and Dad worked at 
\ihatever he could find to do. 

'He came back to Hanna at Easter ime in 1918 and setied in the house which 
was just behind the school. I was stil there the last time | was in Hanna. The dry 
years came and my father got the farm back. He was unable to pay the taxes that 
hag accumulated so turned it back tothe government. Jake Fortna bought it ater. 

{ married Jack Milne in 1924 and moved to Tral,8.C. Our frst child, Yvonne, 
was born there. We moved to Princeton in 1826, and had three more children 
there, Bu lost a daughter Margaret, aged ten years. Gregory was born in 1835 and 
Esther In 1940. 

My brother Stanley, who was born in Calgary in 1920 and adopted by my 
parents, lives in Vancouver. He has one son, Paul 

‘We had two celebrations to mark our golden wedding anniversary in 1974 
‘one was in Penticton in August when all our family were able fo be present: the 
‘other, on the actual date, was given by our church and our fiends at Princeton, 

‘My father died in 1949, my mother in 1958. 








THE VERNON BURROWS STORY, By Vernon Burrows — | came trom 
London, Ontario on June 2, 1910 with W. Lumsden. When we reached Calgary 
‘here wore two inches of snow on the ground. We went tothe end of the ralway at 
(Castor where we both got jobs. Later we fled on homesteads. Mine was four miles 
north of the west side of Hanna. Bill Lumsden homesteaded about twelve miles 
‘north-east of Hanna and is stl ving on his place In the Solon district. 

| was working for a lumber company in Castor, and later they sent mo torun a 
lumberyard in Drumheller, so | didn't go on to my homestead til 1912. \got team 
of horses and a wagon and hauled everything forty-five miles from Castor 
lumber, machinery and fencing materials. | Bult a house fourteen by eighteen and 
bul @ sod barn to hold eight head of horses. In 1913 my dad and family came out 
and setied about fourteen miles north of Hanna. 

In 1915-16 nad a crop of wheat that ylelded forty-five bushels of number one 
Wheat to the acre. | proved up on the homestead and the pre-emption. put a 
‘mortgage for eight hundred dollars on the homestead, and drilled a well. We wont 
‘down one hundred and sixty feet, and put a windmill on the wel. | bull @ two- 
Storey addition to the house, sixteen by twenty-six. 

In 1918 sold the farm and moved to Clive, where | bought  hal-section and 
later ost it. | moved to Stettler and got a job with the Crown Lumber Company. 1 
‘an lumber yards in East Coulee, Tofield and Consort. Then | bought a hardware 
store at Clyde, north of Edmonton, but was only there for four years when | sold 
ut and bought another one at Innisfail, where | stil ve. 
hog, 27 BNO Yo old and etied now. My son Cfo is running he 
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| married Maude Walters in 1913 and my son Citford was born wen we ved 
fn the homestead. My daughter, Eva, was born at Clive. They are both living at 
Tnnista. 








THE MacKENZIE STORY, By Willlam and Betty MacKenzie — My Dad ard 
Mother, Thomas and Christine MacKenzie came from Scotland in 1906 and after 
year spent in the Stats, they maved to Calgary where my Dac worked at his trade 
fs a stone mason. My brother Ken and my sister Margaret were born in Scotland. 
was born In Calgary in 1908. In 1910 my parents took up a homestead on Section 





31-31-14. This was the southeast end of Dowiing Lak 

‘My Dad bought four horses and a wagon in Calgary and we shipped by train 
to Castor. Then we tralled to our homestead. As there were no buildings we had! 
live ina tont until a god shack was bull. My Mother used to tell about the terble 
times we had with the mosquitoes, everyone sald it was a record year for them, 
land smudges were kept going night and day using bull chips for burning. This was 
the only means of protection we had from these biting insects. 

‘We were fortunate to have good neighbors living near us. The Glovers lived to 
‘the south, Dan Rass and Jack Robertson tothe north, Al Huttons and MacKewans 
to the weet of us and the Samgons to the est. Our closest neighbors were the 
Glovers, There were four families of them — Wills, Jim's, Charlie's and Jack's. 
‘They all lived close to each other and to us. Mrs. Jack Glover (Nelli) and my 
Mother were the very best of friends. They visited back and forth, and helped each 
‘other in so many ways. She was one of the kindest women that | ever knew. She 
‘often had treats of lemonade and cookies for us when we trudged wearily home 
from school. She always seemed to have time to spend with us and, of course. We 
allloved to goto "Nelle" Lite was never quite the same when the Glovers as well 
fas some of the other nelghbors lft the district in search of a better place tole 
the early part of the thirties. 

When we first arrived at the homestead there were no fences 0 as a resull 
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cate roamed at large and sometimes hundreds of these herds would come 
miling around our place. Some belonged to the Parkers and some to the 
McCulahs and until the land was all surveyed and opened for the homesteaders 
these cattle were allowed to stray afar 

“There was no school until 1812 when Silver Valley was opened so our early 
‘education was taught to us by Minnie Burrows. She lived about one mile and ahalt 
Sethu rd sate inc oe) 91a adhe al an 

thar algo built a stone barn and chicken house in 1916. He also built moet of 
{Po chimnoys ofthe district and helped bull the foundation for the old Hana High 
‘School. 








Lato Rn: Ms, Tom Macken, er daughter 
TomdacKenze (Bs Fate) Margaret and Bab an Don, her grendnien, 


‘About the worst things that | can remember were the long cold winters and 
the blizzards that raged for three or four days. One of the coldest winters that can 
remember was in 1824, Winterset in early that year. The temperature dropped 10 
ss ow as fity degrees below and it stayed well below al winter. My father had the 
misfortune of freezing his hands very badly and was not able to do any of the 
chores, 0 had to take over the hauling ofthe feed and the other farm chores. We 
were vory short of feed and had to haul it across Dowling Lake from Stan Kuzes 
and from Doyies. had to leave early in the morning, betore daybreak, and did not 
each home until after dark. The wind blew fiercely and each day the trail had to be 
broken. it was a long tedious haul. Levi Kennedy who lived where "Smitty" now 
lives was also hauling feed from north of Watts, so sometimes we met on the lake 
and had a visit. My luneh of course was usually frozen so was not very edible 
‘Somehow we made it through the winter and spring areived. By this time the 
hardships of the winter were soon forgotten and my Dad's hands were nearly 
beter. 

Towards spring In 1924 big timbers were hauled in as the railroad was 
starting to goin that summer. Ten big four-horse outfits did the hauling. In 1925 
they started bullaing the grade forthe railroad, It was quite a sight to see 80 many 
‘animale; there were about two hundred horses and one hundred mules. The main 
‘amp was quite close to our buildings. Most of the work was done with elevator 
‘taders and dump wagons. To make some much-needed extra money most of the 
Neighbors including myself worked on the dump wagons. We made four dollars a 
{ey which seemed like a lot of money in those days. We used three horses and 
worked ten hours a day but it was an exckting time for us. recall vividly the chaos 
that followed when the first rain roared down the track. Horses and cattle 
stampeded in every direction! 
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The win. Mackarie Family tom fet woh 
Bil, Bil, ty, Nel and Jn Onis kee}. and MacKarae, ety Macken, Angus Mae 
Do Faayen a inn Wacken tsp 188 





Even though we had tough times, | have fond memories of our childhood 
Sleigh riding in the winter, horseback riding in the summer, and as oUr neighbors 
were close we often met to play games ofall kinds. We skated on the sloughs 
When the ice was right, skied down our big hilis on home made kis. When we 
Grew older there were always school dances, surprise parties, and get togethers of 
all kinds. Sometimes Charile Glover and I would ride ten of twelve miles to go toa 
dance. Even after owned my first car in 1928, sometimes Ile it at home and rode 
‘as money for gas was scarce, 

Inthe thirties most of our neighbors let to try to make a living elsewhere. it 
was very dry 50 grass was scarce and the crops dried up and blew away. The 
‘government gave thers irae freight eo many of our neighbors loaded thelr few 
belongings in boxcars and went north to the Peace River. Some of them went by 
‘wagons, loading their stock and other belongings and headed north 

‘As there was no further need for a school, the Silver Valley School was 
‘moved to Watts in 1938 to serve as a high schoo! 

My brother Ken left homo at the early age of fourteen and hired on to help 
freight some cattle to Seatto. Then he became a sailor, travelling all over the worls 
for many years. He finally setied in Glasgow where he met and married Alice. He 
worked as a journalist for a Glasgow paper and also wrote @ couple of books. They 
had a family of three girs, Alice, Chrissie and Margaret, Ken died as a result ofan 
Accident in 1940. His widow stil lives In Glasgow and his three daughters are 
married. Chrissie and Margaret live in Scotland and Alice lives in Chillwack. 
British Columbia. 

My sister Margaret trained to be @ nurse at the Holy Cross Hospital i 
Calgary. She nursed for a while in Hanna, and was Matron of the Hospital which 
used to be at Craigmyle. She married Stan Crowe in 1937 and they have a family 
‘of two sons, Bob and Don. They are both married. Bob lives in Brisbane, Austral, 
where he has his own manufacturing business and Don teaches’ schoo! at 
Kelowna, British Columbia, 

Included in our family was Angus MacFadyen who lived with us for a number 
of years after his parents died. He Is now retired from the C.N.A. and lives at 
slasper, Alberta 

My Dac passed away in 1927 leaving Mother and me to run the farm. By thi. 
time the dry weather was starting so we had some tough times. Dealing in horses 
kept the wol from the door as crops were scarce and the price of cattle was very 
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ox, Mother was a very hard worker and her hands were never idle. She must 
pore unita thousand pars of socks during her litetime as well as mits, sweaters, 
age would quite often get the cows infor milking, kniting while she walked 
seg. She was a devoted community worker, helping out in confinements and 
setwoes, She fed many a hobo and as we lived close to the ralroad track our 
“ies a natural stopping place for them. Mather maved from the farm in 1988 
Pare with Margaret and Stan in Bish Columbia. Later on she moved toa suite of 
teyrown in Henna and she passed away at the age of ninety years in 1958. 

11998, | married Betty Wallace wno came from Gem, Alberta and had been 
teaching school at Meadowlands, We have four children, Donna, who graduated 
weet nurse in 1962 and married Brian Willows of Vernon, They have two children 
Shay and Fonds, Nell our oldest son ives In Calgary and isn the oil businass 
Nel marred the former Doralis Bérubs. They have one child Ryan. Bil, our sec 
BEd Son: lives at home and runs the ranch. Jim, our youngest son, is at present 
Sending technical schoo! in Calgary. 

We live on an acreage close to town, having moved here thity years ago. | 
sui maintain my interest in the cate business and enjoy going tothe thriving local 
Suction market. We wil Ikely spend the rest of our lives here as can't think of any 
piace | would rather be. 














THE JACK GLOVER STORY, By 
Elmer Glover — My mother ans father 
‘Jack and Nellie Glover, came from Lon- 
‘on, Ontario In 1910 and settled on a 
homestead four miles northwest of the 
present town of Hanna. The northeast 
30-31-14 was the homestead quarter 
land the northwest of 30-31-14 was the 
pre-emption, They brought three horses 
twit them and lumber was hauled from 
Castor t0 build the house. A sod barn 
was also built. 

We all ramped one mile to Silver 
Valley School and our main entertain~ 
Fram lt to ig, Standing: ukrann, Jack ment was surprise partes, playing bal 
Sie Mates Sn Nee Go, ane dancing, Some of our neighors 
veto, Margaret Mackerae, Setiee GOV", were Tom McKenzie, my uncle Charl, 
aorta ee; a, Ten ach. Paulson, Parkers and many more, 

‘The winters at that time were raat bad. | remember one blizzard when the 
snow piled up against the door of the house and we had to érawi out of the 
bedroom window and it took Dad and | until noon to dig our way tothe barn. One 
time my sisters were visiting Dorothy and Mildred Paulson who lived east of our 
piace about a mile when a blizzard came up. | was sent to walk them home, but! 
{01 lost. All of the neighbors searched for me and found me the next morning 
Walking in circies on Dowling Lake which was northwest of our place, 

When my father passed away in 1980 I farmed the place fortwo years until my 
brother Harold was old enough to take over. Then | went to workin the Morse Mine 
‘ahich was twelve miles south of Hanna, Harold farmed for another two years with 
‘vary ite return for his work and in 1834 they decided to move out and irma was 
thale destination, The frst year that | farmed | had sown one hundred and forty 
‘acres of wheat. In the fall threshed a three decked wagon box of grain amounting 
















































































to approximately soventy bushels, The next year was a litle better; ! got two 
hundred and forty bushels. 

| remember when Pete and Bob Kennedy had the meat marke, they woula 
‘come out and buy cattle. They gave us eight dollars fora yearling steer and twelve 
dollars for a two-year-old, Water was scarce on our place so we would have to 
‘rive our cattlo down to Bill McKenzie's to water them, adistance of one and a hat 
miles 

My father was forty-six years of age when he passed away in 1930. Mother 
passed away in 1845 at the age of ity-six. As look back | remember my father as 
being a very wity man. He always had a ready answer. My mother was @ very kind 
‘and considerate woman and had many fiends inthe neighborhood, both old and 
young. 

‘There were seven children in our family 

Beatrice was the oldest and was born in 1910. She married W. J. Morse and 
they now live at Granum, Alberta 

Emerteen was born in 1912 and passed away in 1967 

| was born in 1914. Imarried Myrtle Haner and we iv in Drummtler. 

irene arrived in 1916 and passed away in 1818 

Harold was born In 1918 and is married to the former Lillan Haner and now 
lives at Wainwright, Alberta 

‘Jack was born in 1920 and passed away in 1974, 

Fusse! the youngest in our family was born’ in 1922 and now lives in 
Drumheller. He is married to the former Vera Kolinchuck 


THE CHARLES GLOVER sToRY, 
By Charlle Glover — Charles Edward 
Glover was born December the twenty 
‘eighth, 1880 in London, Ontario. On 
‘October the thrtisth, 1901, he married 
Evelin Irene Abel wino was born July the 
‘twenty-first, 1881 in London, Ontario, 

Charles Glover and family moves 
to the Hanna district and took up 8 
homestead in 1910, on the west hat of 
Cars Glover J. Fay, et to rit: Charis 32-93-14, about tive mies from Hanna 
Gover neta, Mara Cirenceand Pat.” Garios Glee Ned © dary ty the onal 
land s0 decided to start a dalry in the Hanna district. He was the fist milkman to 
{0 thisand delivered milk tothe residents of Hanna for a number of years, 

‘As hard times came and the drought ofthe thties began Charles Glover and 
family moved to the Irma district, hoping to fing a better farming area. Here he 
farmed quite successfully until 1945 when they retired and moved to Now 
Westminster, 8.C. Hore he passed away in 1953 and his wite Eveline passod away 
in 1986, 

‘Charles and Eveline Glover had a family of four children. One of thor sons, 
Foy, passed away in London, betore they moved west 

Charlie, their oldest son, grew up in the Hanna district and attended the Sivet 
Valley School, He loved to break horses and spent alot of his young manhood 
trying to tame wild brones. On December the twenty-third, 1927 Cherlle married 
Martha Burgemeister. They lived on the Fox place and here their son Clarence 
was born in 1828. They also moved to Irma where he trucked for a living. TW 
‘daughters, Annetta and Pat were born to them while they lived at Irma. In 1947 

























they t00 moved to New Westminster and at present are contemplating 8 move 
Fock to Hanna to be near thelr daughter, and their other relatives. 

‘Lorene, Charles and Eveline's daughter, married Harold Manstield but 
ded at an eariy age In 1928, leaving a daughter Evelyn whom her grandparents 








(hava and Eva Gower ‘hare Glover and Brome’ 


Walter, the youngest son also grow up in the Hanna area and moved with his 
parents to Irma, Here he was engaged in farming, He married Meta Cooper and 
{hey had four children, He moved his family to New Westminster in 1955 and sti 
realdes there, 

‘anneta, Charlie and Martha's oldest daughter, moved to Hanna in 1961, with 
hor daughter Debra. Here she married Lorne Robbs. They have one daughter 
Paddy, Annetta stil resides n Hanna and is looking forward to having her parents 
join her in Hanna in the near future. 


THE E. T. OLSEN FAMILY, By 
Frede Oleen Dah! — My father, Elmer 
‘Theodore Olsen, was born September 
45, 1878, in Donne, Norway. Like many 
other young men of that area, he went to 
‘work on the fishing boats in his early 
teens. Looking, | suppose, for an easier 
way of life, he and his younger brother 
Conrad decided to emigrate. 
A few years earlier, thelr sister Ber- 
{gotta and her husband, Theodore Peder- 
Son, had come to the United States. 
Elmer and Conrad joined their sister in 
Wisconsin, and married sisters named 
ori 860 Jensen. On December 28, 1906, my old- 
st brother was born, His mother died in 1908, and he was cared for by our aunt, 
Bergetta Pederson. 
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In 1910 Dad came to Canada and homesteaded four miles north of Hanna on 
the NW 34-81-14. The Pederson family came at the same time, bringing thros. 
‘year-old Morris with them. To bring in some much-needed cash while proving up 
on his homestead, Dad often worked for others, One of his ist jobs was breaking 
horses on the Benedict Ranch in the Hand Hills. He also drove the mall coach ron 
the Copeville post office to Castor 

In Februaty, 1816, Dad enlisted in the army and went overseas with the 3st 
Battalion, C.EF. He served in France, taking part in the Battle of Vimy Ridge, ang 
was awarded the Miltary Medal at Passchendaele, He was discharged in hy 
1918. 

While in England during the war he met our mother, Nellie Wilkins. Mum 
came out to Canada in the fall of 1920 and they were married on her arival on 
October 5, Within the next tow years several of her brothers and sisters came to 
Canada, all of them spending enough time in the Hanna area to be remembered 
by the early setters 

One sister, Ada Wikins, was one of the frst nurses in Hanna; she later moved 
{0 the United States and married, Another sister Jo and her husband Charles 
‘Stringer spent some time here, eventually settling in Calgary. A third sister Efe 
Ford lived and worked here. She had two children, Tim and Kay. After Efe cea, 
ay came to live with us, and Tim went with two of mother’s brothers, Arthur and 
Erie Wikins, when they moved to Barone and Taber. 


Kay Fra, Wate Carson, Eimer Osa, Mrs. Ose, Mrs Mowat, Mars Oe (n tee). Desmond Ose, 
Me Mowat nd Freda Oe, 


Dad acquired Solaier Settiement land across the road from his homestead, 
{ang thats where we made our home. This land is now owned by Art Campion; the 
Brian Gladdish family has lived on the place for several years now, 

In 1921 my sister Nancy was born, in 1924 my brother Desmond, and myeal! 
In 1929. We all attended Hanna school, geting there in various ways. At fst 
Nancy, Kay and Des rode horseback, bul by the time | started school we drove & 
ugoy’pulled by the Old Grey Mare. if that old horse ever had another name, 
ever heard it. She was completely dependable and simply could not be hurried. 
'No one really drove her; wo just hitched her up, climbed in the buggy, and she did 
the rest. n the winter Dad would take us to school witn @ team and sleigh. Some 
Winters when the snow got too deep Mum and us kids would move into town for 
two or three months, leaving Dad to batch It on the farm, 
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one very special trend of the family was our Swedish bachelor neighbor. 
antsr Carlson, who owned the land now farmed by Bob and Diane Paxman. He 
Myent so much time with us, walking across the field to vst that ne became 
SFecle Welter to us kids, No special occasion was complete without his presence. 

Dad had a blacksmith forge where he shod horses and sharpened plow 
snares for himself and the neighbors. | was a real tagalong and spent many hours 
inet hot, dirty shop turning the blower to keep the forge hot for him. 

‘Dad also had a talent for witching water wells. He would hold a forked wilow 
stick in front of him and walk until the stick dipped down. Many ofthe wells found 
sis way are sill producing today. In 1958 when he ws eighty years old Dad 
Watched @ well for Jim and me; we found lots of good water st 165 feet 

‘Both Mum and Dad loved music, Mum played the plano and organ and Dad 
loved to dance. One of my eariest memories is of dancing with him st 
Neadowiands. | was probably four of fe years old. Agnes Kern and | would 
ance together at these gatherings until we were tired out and put to sleep on a 
pile of coats on the teacher's desk. 

‘During the depression years Mum sold cream, eggs and butter to customers 
in town. Mum had been a governess in Germany before the war ang she must 
hhave been totally unprepared forthe If of a ploneer wife. But like many others 
She learned fo make do, make over and do without. Once Dad took a crate of eg0s 
{o town, hoping fo exchange them for a few groceries. When he couldn't find 
tryone wing to do this, he traded the whole crate to a family in exchange for a 
lite mongrel pup. For obvious reasons the litle dog was given the name of 
‘Swap’, and was part of the family for years. 

In 1940 we left the farm and moved to Hanna where Dad worked firs for Chris 
Gorman and lator forthe Town, He was very fond of young people and found many 
wways 10 be around them. For 8wo oF three winters he ran the old outdoor skating 
Tink and for several years took tickets at the Legion Saturday night dances. Many 
‘Young people who didn’ have the price of admission were able to sneak In for 
‘ance oF two while Dad looked the other way. 

in 1949 Mum and Dad retired to Calgary where he passed away on November 
22, 1961, at the age of eighty-three. Mom continued to lve there until her death in 
September, 1968, also atthe age of eighty-tres 

‘am the only one of the family stil ving here in Hanna. Morris sutered 
‘great from asthma and moved to Vietora forthe diferent climate, He and his 
‘fe Norah are now retired in Castlegar, 8.0. 

Nancy joined the Ai Force during the war, later attended U.B.C. and married 
Byron Futt, They farm at Coaldale, and have four children, 

‘Des married an American girl and has three children. 

[married Jim Dahl in 1949 and we farm five miles west of Hanna. We have 
three children, 

‘Kay married Dan Ruhl and lives at Surrey, B.C, They have three children. 





























THOMAS CAMPION FAMILY, By Art Camplon — Thomas Alexander Cam~ 
pion was born in Ireland in 1872. He came to Canada in 1904, setting first in 
Manitoba, then following the gold rush to Nome, Alaska, the land of the midnight 
‘un. In 1911 he came to Alberta and fled on a homestead, the N.E. 28-81-14, 
Uwhere Rosenau had previously livad as @ squatter. In 1912 he worked on the 
CNA. grade east of Hanr 

He also was the Rawieigh man, and covered a route as far north as Scapa. as, 
far west a8 Rowley where he stopped at McKee’, then went to Martin's at Deli, 













































































‘Schultz's in the Hand Hils, and back home, He made his rounds with a horse ang 
‘a covered buggy. i 

In 1816 he martied Eva Louise Graves, who was from Ontario. The ceremony 
took place in Calgary, and the young couple honeymooned in San Francisco, On 
their return they built home, and in 1824 Frank upper driled a wellfor them, | 
two-inch hole, 180 feet deep, 



























Thomas and Eva Campion had two || 
sons, George born in 1922 and Artho, 
(Artin 1924. Mrs. Campion passed away 
In 1928, For a time Mr. Campion tried 
batch and look after the boys: he fnaiy 
hired a housekeeper, Lenora Cox. They 
‘wore married in 1895; Thomas joked that 
‘twas cheaper to marry her than to pay 
hor wages, 

T. A. Campion raised 900d quay 
Shorthorn cattle, upgrading his herd by 
the use of registered bulls. He farmed 
with horses until 1939, when he bought 
Eva Canpio, Tom Campin and Geage 18-82. cross-mounted Case trom Joe 

Robes. 

The boys started school at Siver Valley. Once, when walking through the 
Kirby place, they were chased by Kirby's rame and had to hide in some trees unt 
the animals gave up the chase. Art and George played hookey quite trequenty 
{and once walked across Dowling Lake when it was dry. They were surprised to see 
the store, elevator and stock yards of the village of Dowling, which they did not 
know existed. Bill MacKenzie noticed the truants but luckily for them did not repert 
them to either their teacher or thelr father. 








The George Campion Family. Sunding lh to The At Canpion Farly. Back ow: Vera and 
"gh: Geige Campion, Pate, Bara Laura ‘Sit- AX Campion Fant Raw: Ken, Ke. Not, 
tng Vain Gara and Car ‘rao 


They often carried a rifle with them on the trips to and from school, shooting 
rabbits and gophers. They sold the gophers to Willam Riddel who used ther t0 








{eed the foxes which he raised. The boys helped their father deliver eggs and 
‘eearn to customers in Hanna twice weekly. They remember caling at hou: 
Gigeh bore quarantine signs, and going In to make change and to get warm 

in. 1999 both boys left home. Gearge worked at Byemoor and made tive 
oliars a month and his employer received five dollars a month for hiring him. This 
eee a government plan to help combat unemployment. Although not old enough 
{pain the army, George lied about his age and served throughout the war. When 
etwas demobilized in 1945 he worked for the C.N.A, at Hanna, Edson ang 
Calgary. He married Laura Grauman in 1948, For a time they operated the Dry 
Giogning plant in Hanna. He now lives in Prince Rupert whore George is withthe 
NR 

‘George and Laura have tive children: Patrick, Carol and Barbara who vein 
calgary, Valerie In Lethbridge, and Gerald in Hanna, 

‘Thomas Campion died in 1945 at the age of seventy-three. Art Campion 
bought the farm, which included a half section of deeded land and one and 
(quarter sections of lease, for $2500, 

‘at and Vera Granthum were married in 1947, For eight years they lived in the 
criginl farm home, spending the winters in Hanna. He worked for the C.N.A. until 
{7 started a propane delivery service In 1958; and sol it in 1967. He bought the 
Madge ranch at Riendale and stocks It with as many as a thousand head of cattle, 
He had previously bought the Riddet place from Albert Galarnesu, and this is 
where he and Vera make thelr home. 

‘rt and Vera have four boys: Roy of Hanna: Norman, teaching at Three His; 
Keith, who lives on his grandfather's place; and Ken, Keith’s twin, who lives at 
ome, 




















WILLIAM HOFFMAN STORY, By Wilile Hoffman — \ will star with my 
‘randtather, who a8 far as | know came from Germany to ilino's as a small boy 
Way father, Ferdinand Hoffman, was born in ilinois. Later the family went to 
Nebraska where they saw some bad times with dry weather and grasshoppers. 
‘There my father married Mable Cramer and in me four children were bern, my 
sisters Etnel and Hazel, my brother Fred and myselt. 

iin 1901, my brother Fred and | came to a homestead fiteen miles east of 
Lacombe. We came in @ boxcar with three horses, some chickens, cows and 
machinery. Unt we had @ nouse Built we stayed with my Grandmother Cramer, 
‘those family had come to Alberta in 1900, My mother and two sisters came from 
Nebraska in 1902, and in September of that year my brother Robert was born. 

T stayed home until 1912, the year that | homesteaded near Hann. We 
travelled there with team and wagon, and It took three days forthe tip, which | 
mage @ good many times after th 

Twi tell you what the house looked like ..two granaries placed side by side. 
‘The post office was called Copevile which was about three miles south-east of 
Where Henna is now. | hauled lumber from Castor and also helped dig the 
basement for the Imperial Hotel. | remember @ schoo! two and a half miles north- 
‘west of Hanna. and | remember just one dance; it was west of Dowiing Lake 

Ferming was hard as the sol was mostly gumbo and the weather usualy dry. 

would like to tel ou about the well | dug. dug a pretty big hole about seven 
feet deep. Then | 100K an auger and in the south-east corner of the hole I went 
‘down about fourteen feet. hit sand, gravel and water, which came up about four 
tet, Then | dug a smaller hole, deeper than the one | made withthe auger. and hit 
hard blue clay. | had to go nearly eight more feet, but | got lots of good water 

‘Our neighbors were Glovers, Skimmerhorns, Philip Walters ang a big Irish 
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fellow ... | forget his name. Philip Walters and my sister Ethel were martiod on 
Christmas Day, 1913. Six or seven years later he took typhoid fever and dieg 
never had much luck farming and in 1961 | oined the Armed Forces. I wasin 
the Tenth Field Engineers for five and one-half years. After my discharge | took up 
carpentry and made a success of it now Ihave a nice home in Galgery 


OMA E. PAYNE, By Bill Curtis — 0. E. Payne came to the Hanna district 
Several years betore the townsite was surveyed or the railway constructed. With 
his devoted wife Margaret he setted on a half section of land just north of the 
‘resent sit ofthe town, and for several years he engaged in farming. He received 
{he proved-up tie to his homestead, the SE 20-81-14, in October, 1814. His pe 
{emption, the south-west quarter of the same section, was registered on December 
5, 1916, 

He was a man of great intellect, a fluent speaker, and a capable writer. He 
Contributed much of his time and energy to religious work, and several books and 
articles from his pen were published, 

‘About 1919, Mr. and Mrs. Payne moved in to Hanna, where they resided for 
‘about two years, during which time he was on the staff of the Hanna Herald. Later 
they went to the United States, and In 1923 traveled to South Africa as 
missionaries. n 1925 Mr. Payne became il rom strain and overwork i his chosen 
field, and passed on to his just rest 

‘The tte to the and near Hanna passed to his widow. 

‘The Payne house, situated across the road from the Ed Parker place, was @ 
curious structure, bult with six sides, and so appeared to be roughly round. Inthe 
early twenties Harvey Howet lived there and operated a dairy business, Wally 
Olmsted worked for him. Later the house had other tenants: Alex Coulbourne 
ho worked on the C.N.R,, and Miss Muriel Cranston, who taught at Siler Valoy 
Schoo 

‘A man named Kruger lived on the farm during the ‘ity thirties’, and among 
other activites he carried on a one-man livestock dealer and butcher business 
from the back of a dliapidated truck, Eventually the farm was, acquited by 
Courtney ‘Buck’ Buchanan, who operated the Model Dairy for a number of years. 
The land is now part of the Hutton ranch. 























‘OUR STORY, By Christian Ost Sr. — 
My wife and | and five of our children 
‘came to Hanna from Romania in the fll 
(0 1927, We chose Hanna as our destina- 
tion because many of our triends and 
Felatives had settled in the area pre 
viously. We were met at the station by 
Pastor Bietsch and some of our Old 
Country friends, who provided us with 
shelter and found me a job. We had very 
litle money when we arrived, but by the 
‘he Ghvistan Ost Famiy. Sanding: cnvstan spring of 1926 my brother-in-law, Gust 
(Ge), Hila, Emma, Nara, Bart, star, 6 Rosenau, and | managed fo bua hale 
bamites eae ors section ten miles south of Hanna, 

‘The house was small, The Rosenaus and ther five children lived in half the 
house: my wife and | and our family had the other two rooms. It was very crowded, 
and in 1929 had the opportunity to rent the Burrows place about four miles north 
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cof Hanna on the sr 





tral, $0 | old my share ofthe land to my brother-in-law, 





could use theirs | did custom work with four head of horses and a binder that were 
Fanted to me for thirty cents an acre. | built six miles of fence for J. Gartner for 
{eurteen dolars, and by miiking cows and seling cream and eggs, we were able to 
(get by, During the seven years we lived on this farm we were blessed with two 
more children. 

‘During the depression we experienced many hardships, drought, dust 
storms, @ shortage of water. | bull and sold sleds and cutters, and although | 
Souldn't speak much English, | had to learn the language, We never owned a car 
fr truck In those years, but travelled with horses. 

‘We used to drive to Hanna to church, but when wo didn't have a min 
there we would take turns at conducting services at diferent homes. Our children 
attended Siver Valley School 

In 1996 we rented the John Steoves place, five miles west of the Burrows 
farm, and the children went to St. George School. But again drought was a 
problem: the land was poor and the water supply much worse than on the 
previous place. In 1947 we rented the Raessler farm south of Wats, and lives 
‘re fil 1848 when we moved to Calgary. | worked at various construction jobs 
Untl | relied in 1968, We celebrated our golden wedding In January. 1970. 

We had seven children All are married now. 

Christian married Alvina Moench and live in Calgary. Only three of thelr ten 
childcen are stil single. 

Hilda and Willard Dieget had four childen. 

Emma and Melvin Albrecht lost three children as infant 
adopted chliren. 

‘Maria and Sam Diegel ive at Gadsby. They have three boys. 

Bertha, Mrs. Walter Radke, lives in Hanna, She has two sons. 

‘Oscar and his wife Pat live in Calgary. They had three daughters. 

Ida and Emest Schnell and thelr two chilaren are in Calgary. 

My wife and | are thankful that we are able to enjoy our health and our home, 
ator al the hardships we experienced after deciding to make Canada our home. 
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MR. AND MRS. FRED COOK, By Loulee Cook — Fred Cook, son of Fred and 
Minna Cook, was born in Borg, Germany. As a child, he came with his parents to 
the Craigmyle district in 1910. 

Twas born in the Chain Lakes district, the daughter ofthe late Charley and 
‘Theresa Johnson. My parents had come to the district in 1916. | lived most of my 
lie in the district north of Hanna, and received all my education at Chain Lakes 
school 

Fed and | were married in 1999. During the frst year of our marriage we lived 
‘on the Joe Northey farm about a mile west of Chain Lakes school. In 1840 our 
‘daughter Joan was born and the following year we moved tothe farm of my uncle, 
Casper Bartsch, theee miles south of Scapa. 

"in 1042 we moved to Hanna, where Fred was employed with the NR. 











During those war years farmers were In demand, and when Fred was laid off the 
‘allroad, we leased the Mathe farm, three miles east of Solon school. We farmed 
there for one year and then leased the Leo Kirby farm, three miles north of Hanna 
(on the road familarly known as the Snake Tra, 

‘We farmed there for five years. We lived in the house which had been the 
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Fletcher Lumber buliding, and which had been moved out trom Hanna, It was & 
high building wth a storefront and had Fletcher Lumber In large letters across the 
top. Ithad been used to store grain, and there ware mice everywhere: but inspite 
ofthe mice and the smell of grain the buliding was warm and made a good home, 

| recall the winter of 1948 when the snow was as high asthe trees. The its 
looked like pyramids and the tips ofthe trees were jus looking out ofthe top of the 
Grits. On the fourth of Apri it was twenty below. Our baby chicks had arrived at 
the Hanna station. We had to bring them home inthe bobsleigh; we put wo cream 
cans of hot water in the sleigh and covered them with a feather tick; it made a 
"warm tent under which we placed the three-day-cold chicks. The sow was 80 deep 
that I took over an hour to go the three miles, but we got the chicks home, eale 
‘and warm. We had to reuel the brooder stove every three hours, day and night 
Every morning during the cold spell, we put @ small shot of Rawleigh’s Red 
Liniment in the drinking water, and in spite of the cold those were the healthiest 
and triskiest chicks we ever had, 





Feed Cok ant daughter Jan in 1945. The nose ee Feet Lumber ling, as he ile 
of Hana one Stake Ta was 3 land mak many year ln tot 1375 te Dulin mre a 
notices ant te land mark was gone. Fed, Louise and daygit Joan rade te home the fom 
19 ot 948 





As there was no school nearer than Hanna, we regretfully left the farm and 
purchased a home in Hanna in 1948, Fred worked for the C.N.A. fr fiteen years, 
Until the railroad converted to diesel power and he was laid off, He then wes 
‘employed as caretaker at the Hanna Elementary schol for ten years. Now we are 
enjoying retirement, and make our home in the house we originally purchased, 

Our daughter Joan married Jack Marlow. They have ane son, David, and Ive 
‘on the farm in the Garden Pian aati 





MR. and MRS. A. L, DESILETS, By Joan Scott and Alta Galerneau — It 
the spring of 1948 Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Desliets bought the west halt 21-31-14 fr- 
merly owned by Mr. Ed Parker; and moved to this location approximately Wo 
miles north of he town of Hanna. 

‘A Destlets was born in Quebec in 1688. He came west in 1909 and home- 
steaded twelve miles west of Sunnynook and twenty-olght miles south of Hanna 





His bride-to-be from Lowell, Mass. U.S.A, came west by train and they were mat- 
‘ied in Hanna, February twenty-second, 1914. They lived on the homestead for 
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thinysfour years, experiencing some good years as well as the depression years 
‘and complete crop fallures of 1930 and 
481. In 1931 many neighbors moved 
‘away, feaving a sparsely populated area 
‘Al Desilets chose to stay: it took great 
jth to. remain behing, Though their 
friends Jef, thelr local schools closed 
‘and their business community dimin- 
|shed, thei ploneer sprit id not et them 
<down, and they stil enjoyed a good ite. 
‘The ds 


to the remaining farmers, 


district tured to ranching more than 
farming 
Me. and Mrs. . L,Desilets raised three children all born on the homestead, 

‘Adthur (Art) born November twenty-fourth, 1914 married Alice Flynn of 
Hanna, They reside In Calgary 

‘Joan, born December thity-trt, 1916, married Tommy Scott and resides in 
Hanna. 

Rita, born October sixth, 1919, married Albert Galarneau and tives one mile 
south of Hanna. 

'A Desilts sold his holdings south of Hanna and he and his wife moves to 8 
smaller farm north of Hanna where he was engaged in mixed farming for few 
more years. They retired to the town of Hanna in 1950 and then to Calgary in 1954 
In January 1962 Mrs, Desilets passed away. In 1965 Al moved back to Hanna ang 
ted with his daughters, Joan and Rita, unt his death in September 1968 at the 
age of elghty-two years, 


‘Mrs andh,AIDEstes 1858 


THE ALBERT GALARNEAUS, By 
Rita Galarneau — Albert and | and our 
family moved to the Hanna area in the 
{all of 1948 when we bought the east halt 
fof 21-91-14, about one mile north of 
Hanna, trom Mrs. Hut, 

‘Abert was born in Bassano on Jan 
‘vary 22, 1913, of ploneer parents, Mr 
fand Mrs. Doan Galarneau, who had 
{Come from Idaho to the Bassano and 
later the Finnegan areas. His early years 
were spent in those districts, and as & 
‘young man he took part in the horse and 
"it aaron ant 5 Fo tent roundups on the open range be- 
‘ih ac, fa Albert, Bay Front ow" Tey. tween the Red Deer and Bow Rivers, 
Lcdpolaate He followed the rodeo circuits for years, 
‘competing In Canada and in the United States, and won many championships, 
including the North American caf roping which he nel for several years. 

‘tam the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. AL, Deslits of Sunnynook, and Albert and 
| were martied in the spring of 1997. In 1941 we bought the Moldings of Y.F. Dove, 
‘ine miles west of Sunnynook, now the Stampede Ranch. As there was no schoo! 
there, we moved our family to the Huff place In 1848, and our children attended 
school in Hanne. In 1960 we Bought the west half of 21-31-14 rom A. L. Deslets 
which was formerly owned by Ed Parker. We lived here until 1956, when we sold 
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ur interests in Alberta. The east half of section 21 was sold to Art and Vera 
‘Campion, the west half to Dean and Russ Mayberry. 

We ranched extensively in Saskatchewan for the next ten years, then 
returned to Hanna. Albert and our sone Ray and Terry formed the Galarmeaus Lang 
and Cattle Company, and acquired farm and ranch interests north of Craigmyie 
‘where they operated unti the fall of 1973, when they sold to the Brower Gate 
Company. 

Retirement wasn't for Albert. He and our son Ray still operate the company, 
raising purebred Welsh Black cattle, a British breed they Imported from Wales, 
{and live one mile south of Hanna, on land purchased from Walter Ganong in 1875, 
Abert has always had a pioneer spirit and even in his autumn years Would st 
welcome a new adventure. As the old saying goes, you can take the boy fom the 
Country, but you cant take the country from the boy. As iong as Alberts wel, m 
sure hell always own a few cows and ride a good horse, 

Albert and | have five children, John (Jack) married Rapheals 
they have two children, Sandy and Gary, They live In Hanna wher 
Hanna Auto Specialists, 

Thomas Raymond, (Ray) works with his dad and lives at home. 

‘Terrance Donald (Terry) married Brenda Clark of Empress and had two sors, 
Gene and Derek. Terry lot his life In a tragic farm accident on October 5, 1973, 

avid is employed withthe P-F.R.A In Saskatchewan, 
Mary Lou teaches school and resides in Calgary, 




















RUSS AND DEAN MAYBERRY — Fuss purchased the hal section known as 
the Desiiets place from Albert Gslarneau in June, 1956, On September 22 of thet 
yar, he and Dean Courts were married and moved into the old shack that was on 
‘the place. There they lived without power, water, or any ofthe other conveniences 
‘now known to farm living, uni they got the power in in 1965. In 1961 they built ¢ 
barn to house the horses, and in 1965 commenced work on a new house. On 
December 28, 1865, they moved Into the new building, which was not finished 
Inside, but had just the studs for parttions, and gradually finished the work on the 
Inside themselves, 

When they got married they began raising purebred and partbred Arabian 
horses, starting with Fahfaha, the stalion that Dean had purchased from the Cross 
U Bar Ranch in Wyoming ‘in 1954, and Husla Wedan, the mare that Ruse 
purchased from the same ranch in March, 1956. Today they have twelve Arabian 
horses, with all ut three relate to thelr two foundation horses, Allthe years have 
been spent attending as many horse shows under as many judges as tine 
alowed, and the many trophies and ribbons In the house speak for the quay 
horses raised on the Bar D.R. Arabian Ranch, 

In 1968 Russ started a Charter Bus business and has driven groups to the 
northern United States, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, as well s 10 
many, many points in Alberta. In 1873, Dean became a spare driver, and drives 
‘when Russ is unable to do so. 

‘The Bar D. A. Arabian Ranch has had many welcome visitors to s0e th 
horses and the old Desilts place, which was previously owned by the Parker 
family. It's a nice place to Ive, with small groves of trees, some hills, and the 








‘Scapa road right at our doorstep; and we are just two miles from the town of 
Hanna, 
































JERTHA RADKE, By Bertha Ost 
Radke — \ was, orn in Apri, 1927 In 
Romania. ceme'to Canada wth my par- 
tents Mr. and Mrs. Ohvstian Ost St in 
September, 1927. The fist school | 
tended wat Siver Valey | started when 
Iwas seven yeare old. | couldnt speak 
Engisn ver well! omomber my sister 
Emma very pationtly teaching me. We 
walked to school, a8 for me it seemed 
vor far, and Emme felt sorry fr me and 
Used to lat me sit on @ rock or some- 
thing to ret awhile. No doubt I made us 
‘aia fade Fontana sn late for school once in ale 
ae and aha. Grins ge, "My dad had mare called Minnie, 

a grandaghier Daniele Missing: $00 FQ. ang She had a colt. | was all excited 
bout the event, and of course | hed totaal th children ai schoo! about tis, 
{ra they ll laughed, Along eame the teacher and asked what was 80 funny, 80 | 
{01 ner “Minnie had @ col this morning.” and she laughed too. | nay realized 
what nad said as te eacher'sname was Minne also. 

also remember we nad syrup pals or lunch buckets, and onthe way home, 
ed drown gophers and tea ofthe tals and put them In our buckets. Can you 
Imepine! Welln those days they were worth money. one cent a piece. 

in 1998 my tolks moved fo the Steeves farm and my second school was St 
‘ceorge. Te fst day there, we were greeted by al the Boys; when they realized 
thar ne wore gist hurd race ats, some welcome, eh! We ned boy! back 
parts on. We walked fo schoo, unless weather conditions were bad, then Dad or 
hry beother Chris would drive us wih team and bob sleigh, and pick up Ruth 
‘Sleeves on the way, a8 we had to go through ther pace for short cut. My sister 
Marion and I were janitors fora whe. When there were any schoo! functions in 
Henna, we would walk to Mr. and Mrs. A.A. Huttons and goin with them; they were 
very good neighbours. 

fr rosie my parents moved south in the Hand His dlstrc, where finshed 
my education 

in 1046 | married Waldemar Racke. We Bought a farm in the Hand His 
sisrict, and lived there unt we sold to our youngest son, Fyn, and moved to 
Hanna in October, 1878. We have two sone: Reginald, married Patricia Gladwin of 
Bentley, and are now lving in Edmonton, ané Ryan married Geraldine Harvey of 
Scapa; they have a daughter Daniel. 


























WILLIAM RIDDLE STORY, By Joannie Ritchey (Granddeughter} — Wiliam 
Fiddle, his wife and daughter came to the district In the spring of 1912, and 
homesteaded one mie north of where Hanna now stands. This was on the SE. Y 
of 21-31-14. They came trom Okotoks where he and his son Jim were employed 
as carpenters with the C.P.R 

“They came in by way of Castor and hauled their lumber by team and sleigh 
‘Tis they used to bulld thelr frst house. Mr. Riddell built a second house in 1915 
‘which was considered one of the better homes of that ers, This home was later 
moved to Hanna and served as a home for numerous families, and was finaly 
demolished In 1977. 

‘Willam Riddell worked as janitor at the old brick schoo! in Hann for many 
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years. He was well known for his intrest In flowers and trees and for his wonderty 
gardens. Some of the spruce trees that he planted so many years ago stil hg 
today on his old homestead, now occupied by Art Campion. Mr. Riddell raiseg 
Shorthorn cattle which won him numerous ribbons at the Fairs in Hanna 











ae wn Fie A. Wn, Res hame bt onthe fam 1, 
‘Nove Hana ater. 


We Win, él, is wie anérandéaghte. Tekst home and garden in 1912.1 mile rato whe 
Hanna now san. 





Mr. Riddell donated part of his land to Hanna for the cemotery. 

His two sons, Jim and Wille, lost their ves serving In World War 

Mr. Riddel's first wte passed away and he remarried, Wiliam Fidel! and his 
‘wo wives rest side by side in the Hanna Cemetery, 











ST. GEORGE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 3226 
TOWNSHIP 31, RANGE 18, WEST OF THE FOURTH MERIDIAN 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ST, GEORGE $.D. No, 2221 
‘By Albert Hutton 
“ When many olatimers arrived with 
+) their families in the early teens, there was 
‘not any means of education for thir 
Children and no place for meetings of 
local interest, s0 G. Scott, H. Steeves, R 
Penny, H. Miller and E Robinson, to 
name a few, got their heads together 
Aer several meetings, they formed a 
school district, known as St. George, 
‘eight miles northwest of Hanna, to be 
located $.W. 27-31-18. On August 14 
1915 the new schoo! was opened. The 
first teacher was the lovely Florence 
‘Bennett, who boarded atthe Robinson's, 
[As winters then were colder and snow, 
‘ravel was by horseback, sleigh or walk- 
ing. 





‘Some of the students that attonded 
the fist years wore: Joe and Alice Scott 
‘Joe, Ly, Phoebe and Fay Robinson: 
‘Abraham, Annie, Fred, Emma, Mae 
Johnnie ‘and George Miller; Herbert 
Penny; Tom, Roy, Ll, Eva and Irene 
‘Chee Choo; Delpha, EWva, Lorna and 
Marian Steoves; also Pearl Chute. 

Florence Senet (rst teacher at St, Gouge Times were trying withthe teacher's 
Shoo) sting o rst wel dug ea ne Robinson maximum. pay being sixty dollars & 
hes ‘month, Often teachers were behind in re- 
ceiving their wages, but school carried on with grades one to eleven being taught 
In one room by one teacher. This school remained open until 1943, when ft was 
forced to close its doors, as families in the district were getting fewer and smaller 
In 1945, St. George was moved to Watts, and used as a central public schoot 
Verda Litke was the first teacher. In 1958 high school students were taken to 
anna. Then in 1969, this school was closed again, due to centralization of schools 




















in the Sulivan Lake Schoo! Division. With improved roads, all the children were 
transported t0 Hanna schools by bus. St. George School was then moved to 
‘Youngstown, to help them out, a8 fre had destroyed ther school 


Gorge Class, 1095 ack Rom, Lt 0 Fgh: Alberta Boyd, JoyseMeCush, Joan MeCush, Jean Me 
fash Tommy Soot Lens Soe, Fada Stoves Wise Row Lyd ton, coho Steves, Cerin 
Seat oe ese Magara Peck yd eck, Roy Muto, Aled Soot, Arneld Niche. Font Row 
nore aware, Ken Fleck, arg Evaro, Baty Wein, Peggy WeDo, Ron Edwars, Lary Bye 





During the years of existence inthis community, St. George was a great cen- 
tue for church services, concerts, box socials, ball games and dances. Music was 
Usually supplied by Roy Embree and his band. This centre drew people trom near 
tnd fer, for entertainment of their choice. In the earlier years, there was a small 
charge of ten cents @ man, o cover the cost of coffee and sugar. Ladies supplieg 
tangwiches and cake and got in free. 

‘Names of some of the teachers were: Florence Bennett, Mr. Marr, Nelle 
CO}Connor, Miss Mclean, Mr. Hope, Mr. Walsh, Miss McDevit, Mrs. Phibbs, Kath- 
lean MeDonald, Mrs. Murphy, Dorothy Foster, lla Wood, Dorothy Wood, tiene 
‘OBrien, Miss Forsyth, Betty Wallace, Joan Scott, Mildred Harvey, Emily Beamish 
and Frances Glacier 





THOMAS EDWARDS, by George Edwards — Thomas Edwards was born in 
Norwick, England, In 1882 and worked in London ina dry goods store, then came 
to Canada in 1910, He came to Brandon, Manitobe, and spent about a year there 
with his brother, then moved west. 

He looked at some land in the Hardisty and Holden area but the pice of land 
vas too high, He bought a quarter section six miles south-east of Hanna. Leter he 
went up tothe foothils near Bragg Creek (west of Calgary) spending a year there, 
then returned to his land near Hanna. 

His home was bull of lumber hauled in trom Castor and was @ one room 
shack. He had a good wel, wita lots of water. The well was only twelve feet deep 
with about two feet of water, and it could not be pumped dry. 

He travelled to Castor for their food supplies, machinery, limber and repairs, 
Iwas a two day journey one way 

in 1923 Thomas married Hannah Birkett, who had come trom northern 
England to see her aling slater at Nobleford, also sisters at Gadsby and Hanna, 

‘west of Hanna, which is etl in the family 






t son Ronnie, ls married and serving In the R.C.AF. The second 
180 












































‘son George, is on the farm, and also works for Rangeland School Bus Servicing et 
Hanna. The daughter Margery i married, with three children and living in 
Edmonton 





MARK EMBREE, By Brother Roy — 
Mark Embree was born In 1893, in the 
state of Washington, He came to Castor 
with the family In 1907, In 1910 he filed 
on @ homestead, the north half 21 

near Watts. He farmed here unt 1933, 
then sold this farm to Jack Phibbs, and 
moved to Summerland, 8.C. He had a 
fruit farm and also di custom spraying, 
He got married in 1997, and haa two 
5 children, Ronnie and Maryn. He passed 
‘Mark Etre Famly ‘away in January, 1957. 





YACOB FLECK, by George Fleck — My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Fleck 
‘came to Canada trom Russia in 1910 to a farm in the Fox Valley arca of 
‘Saskatchewan. In 1826, | with my parents and nine brothers and sisters, loadeo 
‘machinery and household effects in wagons and herded ang drove livestock a 
distance of two hundred miles, to settle on a farm south of Veteran, Alberta. In 
1882 we moved to the Watts area, where my father rented the Sittington farm, 
located three miles north of Wats. My sister, Olga was attending Normal School at 
the time, and returned to Watts to take her ist teaching position at the Chain 
Lakes school. Her salary for that year was five hundred dollars. Olga, now Mrs. 
Fred Stretton of Edmonton, is stil with the education department. My sisters 
Carrie, Margarot and Rose and a brother Lloyd all tended elamentary schoo! at 
St. George school. Carrie, Mrs. Albert Engelhardt, ves in Merrit, B.C.; Margaret 

















‘now a realtor in Toronto. My brothers Ken and Norman, born after ieaving 
Saskatchewan, spent some of thelr younger years growing up on the farm at 
Watts, My brother John, his wife Ida, and five children, lived for time on what was 
known as the Mark Embree place, betore moving to Calgary to take a position in 
the Ogden Shops during the war. My sisters Lygia-Jean ang Emily are working In 
Calgary. Another sister Elizabeth remained in Saskatchewan. My parents retires 
from farming in 1952. Mother died in Edmonton in 1954, an father in Calgary in 
1965, 


GEORGE AND MAY FLECK, by George Fleck — In 1998, my parents 
Feturned to their farm at Veteran. 1 stayed on the farm at Watts, | married the 
former May Long of Veteran, Alberta in December of 1999, and in January 1940, 
May and I took up residence on the ittington farm, We rented for a year or Wo 
before entering into a purchase agreament with one dollar down payment. Full 
purchase price of section 32-31-16 was en thousand dollars — shigh price at het 
time. in 1951, | bought three quarters from Anna Steeves, the southwest quarter of 
‘section 9-32-15: the quarter referred to as the Hartt place. Across the road was the 
fast half of section 8 and commoniy known as the Spencer Burns farm Purchase 
Price for the three quarters was nine thousand dollar, with one thousand dollars 
{down payment and the balance at crop share with a four percent interest rate 
1985, | acquited approximately seven hundred acres of grassland around Dowling 
Lake: in 1968 | sold these lands to Leslie and Barry Hutton, 
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{Going back over some ofthe events of those twenty-nine years in the Watts, 
distil, | recall the evening the Watts and St. George community surprised May 
hd'me after our marriage, with @ good old fashioned Chivaree. Being unable to 
Stcommadate everyone, we all went to the St. George schoolhouse, where 
Someone stoked up the old furnace that stood in the corner of the classroom: 
Moved the desks along the wall, and to music volunteered by anyone who could 
ay an instrument, enjoyed a couple of hours of dancing, The grand finale — 
Flenty of sandwiches, homemade cakes and cookies and cotfee provided by the 
facies. 

‘We had a lot of snow that winter of 1940. Jack MeDonald trapped weasels. He 
checked his traplines every day riding horseback. No matter what the weather, he 
sjould ative at our place every morning about the time I wes geting the fire going 
Inthe old coal and wood cookstove, Most of the time ice had formed on the water 
pal and on occasion the water Inthe reservoir would have ice oni. The house on 
{he Sitlington farm had burned prior to 1990, 0 a couple of granaries were pulled 
together, and with some wallpaper and paint on the inside, was home to us until 
{Ge7, when we built a new home, almost on the same spot where the previous 
house had burned, 
| remember a blizzard we had inthe late forties, the snow had blown into the 
fof our old house. We were not aware of the situation until we were eating 
breakfast the following morning, when we heard a loud crack, and we hed three 
feet of snow on the kitchen floor, as well as the plasterboard from the celing, 
narrowly missing our infant daughter, Beverly as she satin the high chair. 

‘We hauled all our household water with a barrel and stoneboat, mostly trom 
te Rufus McCuish farm, @ mile 0 the east until in 1948, when we hed a well 
Ulled and got @ good supply of water at one hundred and ten feet. Lots of water 
ould be found at the sixty foot level, but It was of such a high concentration of 
tikali and nitrates, was completely unft for human consumption. The water 
‘would eat holes inthe galvanized pipes in about five years. 

We have two daughters. Beverly and Diane. Beverly was born in the Hanna 
Hospital April 17, 1844, two months premature and weighing three pounds, 
thirteen ounces. Dr. Argue was the attending physician, An improvised incubator 
twas made, by using electric ight bulbs in alined crib inthe hospital nursery where 
‘he romained for some six weeks. Beverly attended schoo! in Watts and Hann 
‘going on to the University of Calgary for teacher training. She taught elementary 
grades in. Youngstown, Craigmyle and Della. In 1964, Beverly married Art 
Bergman of Craigmyle, where Art was grain buyer for the National Grain 
Company. n 1973 they purchased the Bob Gelssinger farm, located just east of 
Graigmyle. They have three children, Laurie, Corey and Donna May. 

Diane was born in Hanna hospital, August 91, 1952, weighing two pounds, 
‘teen ounces. By this time, through the efforts of the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Hanna Hospital an oxygen-equipped incubator had been placed in the nursery 
just a month or two before. Without this lifesaving equipment, It's untikely thet 
Diane could have been kept alive, She remained in the incubator and on oxygen 
{for some three weeks before getting 10 three pounds. Shortly before Christmas 
the was able to come home. Diane attended elementary schoo! in Watts and 
Hanna, high schoo! in Hanna and in North Surrey, .C., going on o teacher tain 
ing In Simon Fraser University in Burnaby, B.C. Her first teaching postion was is 
{uesnel, B.C. where she met and married Hubert Ducat. They have one son 
‘Jamie. incidently, the Incubator | spoke of earlier, 1s now in the Hanna Museum, 

‘On August St, 1845 a bad hailstorm wiped out our entre crop, which was 




































































standing, except for one round with the combine prior tothe stor. 1 had abou, 
forty bushels of wheat for that year; not even seed. By doing custom combining 
the Endiang and Halkirk area tha fal, | was able te make enough money o pu 
crop infor another year. That year turned out tobe a good one. Because the crop 
‘wae standing when the hailstorm hit, the Kernels were shelled to the ground The 
following spring I double disced the stubble, and that fll | harvested a tht. 
bushel fo the acre volunteer crop of wheat 

Stories are told of the co-operation and community spirit that encompasses 
life in rural areas, and the Watts and Hanna areas were no exception. The spring 
‘of 1953 brought an epidemic of Bang's Disease, resulting in a major calf orp lows, 
{As a result of nancling these infected animals, | contracted the human form of the 
disease, “Undulant Fever,” and was hospitalized for a considerable time. That a 
‘my neighbors, aware of my situation, assembled forces, and took over my entre 
harvesting operations. Bruce Hutchingon and Ken Gullekson, (K and B Motors 
land Leon Meni wore on the Job of geting my combine in good working order. 
Leon operated the combine. Kari Hoffman, Albert Hutton, Jack Sutherland, Martin 
Dahl, Ted Quaschnick and Henry Karg brought swathers, combines, rucks eng 
the grain was soon in the bins. 

Following disposition of the farm to Leslie and Barry Hutton, and an aueton 
sale in the spring of 1968, May and | along with our daughter Diane; left the area 
to make our home in Surrey, B.C. No life story is complete without the proverb 

Believe it or Not" type of experience, and here Is mine; in 1967 | lost my 
eyeglasses while feeding cattle in the corral of the farm, as had a habit of carrying 
them in my shirt pocket. | was never able to find them. A year or two after Leslie 
had purchased the nome place, he accidently came across the glasses, stilinthe 
Corral, and completely intact. It is anyone's guess how many cattle could have 
trodden on them. 

‘One may ask what twas that motivated May and | to pull up stakes and leave 
2 lifetime of pleasant memories and good associations. We often ask ourselves 
this same question, always answer, we aren't sure why. Some retirement expers 
claim that adjustments are less iraumatic in a completely new environment 
‘although lack of farm help and declining stamina probably was the main reason 
{or giving up farming. We have enjoyed and are sil enjoying our retirement ne 
in Surrey, 8.C. and the winters area litle milder 




















MR. AND MRS. JIM FOX, By Alma 
Fox Van Horne — Mother and Dad wore 
married at Madoc, Ontario in 1899. In 
1909 they travelled west, and sotted 
south of Halkirk in the Lanes Lake cis- 
trict for two years. They spent the fist 
year ina tent In 1917 they took @ home 
Stead on 24-31-15, near Hanna, Dad wos 
employed by the C.N-A. at Hanna and 
worked for various machine companies. 
‘They recalled the wintor being very cole 
that year. After four years with the all 
way, dad decided to devote his time to 
farming, and continued here until 1894, 
when they returned to Halkirk, due t0 
lack of water supply on this homestead. 
He dld his farming with mules. 





cand Mes. Jim Fox 
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Mother and dad took great pride In thelr garden. They were 
radio tana, and enjoyed the hockey games on Broadcast’ Mother worked dil 
‘Katy forthe Red! Cross during World Warn c's earlier years, he was keenly 
Sprested i big gare hunting. 

iy parents, ned one daughter Alma, Mrs. Frank Van Horne, now ving in 


olay. 





ALBERT A. HUTTON — was born on November 10, 1899, on a farm six miles 
set the town of Rich Hillin Bates County Missouri, U.S.A. | ved there with my 
fey unti | was eight years old and during the years 1900 and 190% | attended 
Feppy Hit School. In the spring of 1902 my parents sold their farm snd moved to 
Perel landing in Olds, Alberta in April with six children, Elva, Harley, Frank 
(hare. Pearl and myselt. Father shipped two carloads of settlers’ effects, 
Stivding ten cows, four horses, machinery and household effects, which arrived @ 
Son time later along with my two half-brothers Will and Ira, Shorty after we 
Siived in Alberta, mother developed pneumonia and she passed away just one 
oath later. When we first arrives we lived on a rented farm, but later that same 
Tummer Father bought a farm six miles east of Olds. 

In November 1902, fatner took the family back to Missouri, leaving the farm 
and catte with my older haif-brother Wil, on shares. In the spring of 1808 we 
stoved back to Alberta and took over the farm and cattle, and that was our home 
Inti father passed away in September 1911 











The A.A. ton 


(On May 10, 1910 | filed on my homestead and pre-emption the west half of 
section 25-21-18, During that year | hauled freight trom Olds to Trochu with four 
forges and a wagon, as there wasn't @ railroad through Trochu. In the spring of 
19111 moved onto my homestead along with my brother Frank who homesteaded 
the south-east quarter of 13-31-15. We bullt a shack twelve by fourteen feet to ive 
in. We did some breaking and fencing on the homesteads and returned to Oigs in 
‘August to take care ofthe crop and put up teed forthe winter on our father's farm. 
in May, 1912, Frank and | left Olds again to make our home and fortune on 
‘our homesteads At that time our closest town was Castor to the north, which was. 
the end ofthe railroad, To the west the towns of Morrin, Munson and Drumheller 
were springing up asthe railroad was coming through. Shortly after we arrived on 
the homesteads, contractors started to set up camps along where the C.N.R. line 




























































































is row. During that summer the rlroad grade was ull and at that fl they wer 
laying the steel and the Town of Hanna started to spring up on an area which, 
then had been the Parker Brothers Ranch. During that summer of 1912 | worn 
on the C.NVR. grade, part of the time for Harry Shoults and part ofthe tine et 
Welman Brothers. | earned thity cents per hour for mysel and a team of hora 
The next spring (1813) | hired on with Harry Shoults to goto Saskatchewan, wher, 
they were widening the grade on the C.P.A. to double track the road trom sure 
Current to Moose Jaw. Another pioneer of the dlstrict, Jake Engle, worked witnat 
(on that job. We earned so litle that on rainy days we had to pay for our board at 
horse feed. From May first until August first cleared a hundred dollars for myecs 
and tour horses, 

Later in the fall of 1919 | hired on with Nixon and Brooker of Craigmyie,o 
haul bundles to thelr new threshing machine. It was there that | met Margen 
(Botti) Nixon. She was cooking on the cook-car for her brother. By the tine 
threshing was over we were going steady. Two years later we wore married end, 
‘over sixty years we have lived happily together, and at the time of writing wo are 
both enjoying good health 

By the fall of 1910 all the vacant land east of the Red Deer Fiver tothe 
Saskatchewan border had been taken up by homesteaders. The ranchers who 
had come in previous years belore the country was surveyed, some a9 early as 
1800, were forced to sell thelr cattle asthe homesteaders had forced them off het 
{grazing and hay land. Most of them filed on the land where they had been living 
‘and made their homes there. The Parker Brothers, Jim and Ed, homesteaded 
section 9-91-15, where they had operated their ranch for several years. They sold 
their land inthe spring of 1912 to the Town Site people and the town of Hanne 
‘sprung up. What had previously boen a cattle ranch became a prosperous and 
thriving business centre and a very important C.N.R. Divisional point 

In the spring of 1914 | bought a water well boring machine which bored ahole 
twenty-four Inches in diameter and was powered by two horses. In the nex! two 
Years | dug quite a number of walls in the Hanna and surrounding dete. In 1018 
| quit the well driling and setted down to farming, growing grain and raising 
horses and cattle 

During the folowing years we had several crop failures due to drought and 
things were tough. It was a good thing we always had a few caitl and horses to 
Sell which kept us lving. We didn't get ahead very fast But we always expected to 
do better next year. | quess that’s now we got the name "Next Year County. 
However, during the period from 1916 to 1940 we lived on the farm and raised our 
family of three boys, Albert, Roy and Lioyd. They received their elementary 
‘schooling at St. George School, two miles west of our farm, and ther High School 
in Watts and Hanna. Albert got married in 1940 and took over the farming 
‘operations and the rest ofthe family moved into Hanna. I then went Into the Farm 
Machinery and Car business. Roy enlisted in the Air Force and was sent overseas, 
ile Lioyd went to University. n 1845 both returned home and joined me in the 
‘business and from then on the business went under the name of A.A, Hutton & 
Sons. When | retired from the business the boys operated under the same name 

In the fall of 1947 along with a few others I became active in an oll wel driling 
‘company, Canada West Dring. We bought three rige from the firm of Snider and 
Head who had driled the frst gas well In the Hanna district, just south of the 
GNA, Dam, Our company operated mosty in Leduc, Devon and Red Water, and 
{uring the next three years we driled some hundred wells. In 1951 the Company 
Was sold to Trinidad Leaseholds Lid 


‘A couple of years later four friends and myself organized a company known 
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sa Modern Packaging Company and began making polyetelane and cellophane 
Beene company grew ané prospered and three and pre half years later we 
bate reuse to some people from Winnipeg, who stil operate the same 
Stee and under the same name, In south-east Calgary 

«atime went on Dottle and started looking for a warmer climate to spend the 
‘unter months. After holidaying in different places we decided Arizona was very 
we ip our liking, Wo became acquainted with some people trom Alberta who 
ruin Arizona 60 after a short ime we were able torent atraler and move Into 
Inet me ‘rater park as many other Alberta couples. We have spent the past 
the gar winters therein our own trailer home and have gathered a host of riends, 
find itis really like a second home tous now. 

Ii isit | disposed of my Interest In both farm and business to my sone and 
eclded to take Iie alitie easier. 

ie anclusion | might sey, while we have had our ups and downs during our 
active years, Dottie and | stil enjoy good health and feel that this “Next Years 
‘Gountry" has been good 10 us. 





ALBERT E. HUTTON JR. , by Albert Hutton — was raised on a farm 
Aetinwest quarter 25-31-15, northwest of Hanna, | attended public school at St. 
‘Grorgo, then rode five ile dally to Hanna, nal types of westher, to get my high 
erg ducation, and also helped at ome with the chores. My parents usually 
Tetgea tno senool teacher, ahd with hited help, along with neighbouring boys 
eee airs my own age, and lt of relatives around, we Just never seemed to have 
‘any Gull moments. 

in 1940 my parents moved to Hanna, to attend to the machine business they 
had acquired, 80 | stayed on the farm. In December ofthat year. | married Doris 
Dahl and worked at thet farm for seven years. When time came for our oldest son 
fp attend school, we found It vary trying to get him the eight miles to and from 
‘Rook In the fall of 1947, we bought five quarters of land (the MeGuish farm &3- 
S115), then owed by the Stuart MeCandless family, who retired to Chitiwack. By 
thie ime buses conveyed our children the three miles to the Watts school 

‘Our sons got ther public and high school education in Watts and Hanna, then 
teach took a year at the Olds School of Agriculture 

Ine spring of 1948 was very late. There had been a lot of snow. which had 
been blown Into. huge drits, blacking all roads and railways: some were 
impossible to get through with snow plows. Then when spring finally arrived, we 
hab foods, roads under water, washouts and erosion. The field work nad bean 

and machine ine was limited, so we found that year very trying 
‘wolt Creek flows through our pasture into Dowling Lake, in 1970, Ducks 
Unlimited bull @ dam on this creek. 

T have worked on executives of the FLA, Watts Mutual Telephone 
‘Company, Local school boards and the Special Areas. 

‘Gur oldest son Leslie married Linda Fadden and have two chiléren, Chery! 
and Harley, both attending Hanna Public school. We bought the George Fleck 
farm 82-31-15, where they live, just across the road from us. He also has 
(Grassland at Sheerness. Barry our youngest son married Diane Nelson, and have 
two boys, Gordon at school and Kieth at home. They lve one mile north on the 
test half of 8-22-18. With the high cost of machinery and reliable help at & 
fremium, we appreciate the convenience of working together. Along with the 
{arming we each run a cow-calf herd of grade hereford stock, Barry and I have a 
tow purebred Limousin cattle, wee Leslie decided to branch out to Salers 
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CARL JOHNSTON, by Nettle Quaschnick — Car\ was the only son of the late J 
B, Johrston. Carl bought land east of Hanna from Roy German in 1826, and later 
sold ito Dan Martin. He then purchased the Gilbert Chute homestead in 1928 

He lived with his parents part ofthe time and farmed ths land along with his 
father’s, On his daa’ passing in 1940 he took his mother home with him, where 
she remained until ner passing, in the spring of 1964. He then sold this land to 
Wesley Robinson ane retired to Hanna. He was inerested in sports, and was an 
ardent curler. He passed away suddeniy in February, 1968. 


CURRY JOHNSTON, by H.0. Johnston — Curry Johnston was raised in 
Welford, New Brunswick, Curry was @ Boor War Veteran. In 1908, he filed on a 
homestead in the area north of Watts; south half 34-31-15. 

‘Curry and family moved from the homestead to Calgary several times, then 
moved to Sardis, B.C. Eventually they setied on a farm in Aldergrove, B.C. 

‘Curry and wife Ethel (Steves) had a family of eleven children, nine boys and 
two girls, tree boys are deceased. 

Curry passed away in August, 1955. 








GEORGE KROLL — George Kroll came out trom Germany and filed on a 
homestead in the St. George schoo! district; west ha 29-81-15. George batched 
Unt his martiage to Mis. Kellerman In 1935. They retired to Hanna in 1939 and 
‘Tommy Scott purchased the property. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH LAMB, By 
Margaret Lam — Wr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lamb and famity came from the Hexham 
district of Northumberiand, England In 
‘July 1919, They kept both cattle anc 
‘sheep in thelr farming operations there 
‘We came to our father’s sister and fam- 
lly; the Emerson Robinson family, and 
stayed with them for several weeks. We 
bought our frst half section of land from 
‘he Lamb Family. Margaret, Joe, Ms. amb, George. Scott, east half 31-15. A few 
safes Ea, years later we bought the west half of he 
‘same section, which had been Solider Settlement land, owned by Everett Howard. 
In 1928 another quarter was bought, on the south side of what ls now the No. 9 
Highway, and was formerly owned by Len Waring. Another quarter of land was 
purchased, which is half mile east ofthis piece of land. Also a quarter section 
twas rented from Ken Morton of Calgary, and farmed for @ number of years. Itwas 
Fecently sold, #0 reduced the cultivated acreage to work. 

‘Joe and John started to raise Purebred Hereford stock, after buying several 
registered heifers to get a start. They have been members of the Canadian 
Hereford Association and the Calgary District Club, and a few years ago were 
presented with Memberships and pins In the Quarter Century Hereford Club of 
Alberta 

‘After coming to ths district, John and Margaret attended St. George Schoo 
which wae situated atthe northside of our home section. For several weeks of thet 
first winter, John was the only pup who braved the extra cold weather and snow 
so he and the teacher, Mr. Mare, Kept the schoo! fires burning, and no doubt got 
{through a considerable amount of school work. Mr. Marr, wite and family led it 
‘what is now a very dilapidated old house on the side ofthe road, a mile north of 
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Watts. Three of their children went to schoo! while thelr father taught there, 

‘At that time and for several years afterwards there wore rallway section 
familes at Wats, | recall @ girl named Anne Jucipink; and Charolette Creighton, 
Geughter of the Home Elevator agent, attended our school. | mentioned these as 
they lived in our community for @ limited time. Margaret attended St. George 
‘School until June 1926, Migs Foster being her last teach 

The family have been active members ofthe Fist United Church in Hanna, 
following the purchase of our first car In 1926 

‘Our father passed away suddonly on March tenth, 1987, and mother also 
passed away euddenly on July twenty-fourth, 1957 

“Ine family, Sarah (Sadie), Joseph, John and Margaret sill reside on the 
oniginal farmstead and carry on the usual farming operations. 

‘We have never returned to England for a holiday, but have had the pleasure 
ofa vist from three of our former neighbours, who were impressed withthe vast 
{stances which we can see in this country 








EDGAR AND EMILY LLOYD, By 
Emily Lloyd — Edgar W. Lloyd ond 
Emily (nee Adolf) purchased @ house 
from Tom Scott Sr. in the St. George 
Schoo! district, where they resided until, 
they moved to Hanna in 1945, In 1942 
Deborah came fo her new home in the 
‘country; mother and daughter were 
‘generously brought home from the hos- 
pital by Mr. Scott in his pig truck. 

Edgar's work was with the C.N.R. 
in Hanna an found winters trying when 
the snow took over, but we loved our 
litle country place, and the peace and 
quiet. Edgar met his death on the C.NR, 
In 1948, 

Albert Huttons lived to the east, 
‘Tom Scotts to the west and John and 
Lewis Steeves to the north. They were 
gran nly UoyéandbabyDeboah —OTGerTul Relgnbours, and never any 

Hector our son, arrived soon after we moved the house into Hanna, and grew 
Upto be a wise and ambitious young man. His interest always brought him back 10 
Hanna, where finally cupld captured, and Sherry Steaves became his bride. They 
sill reside near Hanna and have a wee newcomer, Casey. Deboran married Ron 
MeKane, now residing at Vancouver with MeKanes three: Katherine, Jennifer and 
Robert 

Emily, daughter of Henry Adolt, was born in a sod shack north of Hanna, near 
Gooseberry Lake School. Edgar's parents immigrated trom Shrewsbury. England, 
then he was five years old and prospered inthe city of Calgary. | stil make my 
home in Calgary 











MR, AND MRS. HENRY MILLER, By Annie Dab! — Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mil- 
ler came from Bessarabia, to North Dakota, Seven children were born there. The 
‘der children attended schoo! there, but many nights had to be spent at the 















































school, on account of blizzardy stormy 
‘weather. The teacher boarded with us, 
Mother usually putin extra lunch, n case 
wwe had to stay at the school until dag 
‘could come and get us, probably the 
next day. 

In the fall of 1908, Dad and fami 
‘came to Calgary from North Dakota, 
then later moved to Stelter. We spent 
the winter there. My youngest brother 
was born there 

Dad filed on a homestead, tive mi 
west of Hanne 9-31-15. Horses, mach 
inery, cattle, ete, had to be purchased, 
In the spring of 1910, we moved to the 
homestoad. My oldest brother and dag 
bult a small house, which we lived in 
{for afew years, then a larger house was 
built. Dag had to haul supplies from Stettler and Castor, which took days or are- 
{ur trip. n later yoars there was a smal store to the southeast of us, called Cope- 
ville winere we purchased our groceries. Then in 1912 Hanna came on the map. 

Our farmstead was located near the C.N.R. railroad, which was very 
Ineresting. There was also a train wreck close by the house. Of course there wore 
tragedies also, when horses, cattle or pigs would get on the track and get hit by the 

‘We kids walked three miles to Earltown School, where Mrs. Leech was our 
first teacher. Later St. George School was built, which was some closer. For 
entertainment we had box socials, picnics, ball games and Christmas concerts, 
land church services at the school 

Dad and mother moved to Calgary n 1926, and dad passed away in 1982 at 
the age of seventy-three. Mother passed away at the age of seventy-three in 1942, 
‘one daughter in 1973 atthe age of elghty-four, and ane son, age seventy-one 
1974, 

‘There wore eight children born to this marriage: Philip, address unknown; 
‘Annie (Mrs. Osh), Hanna; Abe, deceased: Fred, Hanna: Emma (Peggy) (Mrs 
Miton Lieberman), Chicago, li; Mae (Mrs. Adam Schniedmiller), Calgary 
Johnnie, Vancouver, 8.C.: George of Calgary. 
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RUFUS McCUISH FAMILY, by Jean MoCulsh Blank — Rulus Avbroy 
MeCuish was born in 1874 in Kentville, Nova Scotia, He homesteaded in the aea 
northwest of Hanna in 1906. The closest shopping centre a that time was Stet. 

Miss Mabel Hawkins was born in London, England in 1884, She and her 
‘tiend Migs Bee Henley (who later married Jim Boyd) came to Canada in 1913 and 
‘worked in Calgary. Miss Hawkins, visiting her brother Henry Hawkins and his wife 
\who farmed north of Craigmyle, met her future husband, Rufus MeCuish was a 
brother of Mrs. Mae Hawkins. They were married in 1914 and went to live on his 
farm, east haif 33-31-15, Six ehlidren were born: 

‘Aubrey Hawkins McCuish — Attended St. George School. He farmed, and 
‘worked around Hanna, Cochrane and Golden before moving to Vancouver in 1955. 
Where he lived and worked unt his death in 1970. He also spent some time in the 
army. 

‘Jean Rence Blank — Attended St. George School, also schoo! started in 
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Watts in 1997. Worked in Calgary in 1941 and took @ machinist’ course in 1942 
Wal moved to Hamilton, Ontario that same year to work at the Westinghouse 
Plant, In December, 1942, Jean joined the Canadian Women's Army Corp. and 
‘ier basic training at Kitchener, Ontario, she was stationed in London, Ontario for 
{he duration of the war. Jean was discharged from the army in September, 1846 
ne took @ stenographic course in Calgary. Married John Arthur Blank in 
December, 1949, Jean retired trom work in 1960 and in 1970 her husband took an 
paiy retirement and thay moved to B.C. to lve at Anglemont on Shuswap Lake. 

“Joan Audrey Sheriff — Attended St. George School and Watts High School. 
Worked in Calgary and in 1842 took a machinis's course and went to Hamilton in 
‘hugust to work atthe Westinghouse Plant. In December, 1942, she joinec the 
Cenacian Women’s Army Corps. Joan was stationed in London after basic 
freiing at Kitenener, Ontario and @ drafting course In Toronto, Ontario, 
Discharged trom the army in May, 1948, Graduated from the University of 
Manitoba in 1951 as an architect after four years. She was then employed by the 
Department of Northern AMfairs and Publlc Works In Ottawa. Married Norman 
‘Sherif in September, 1958. Their son Eric was born on November 21, 1959. They 
‘moved to Red Deer in 1962 where they stil reside. 

‘Malcom Angus MeCuish — Attended St. George School. Farmed until he 
joined the army in the spring of 1942 — sent overseas in September, 1942. Dis- 
Charged In January, 1948, Worked around Golden until 1865 when he moved to 
Vencouver whore he stil resides 

‘Joyce Muriel McCuisn — Attended St. George School and Watts High 
School. Joyce joined the Canadian Women's Army Corps in 1848, basic training at 
Vermin, Alberta, stationed at Suffield, Vancouver and Calgary, betore being 
posted to Ottawa, She was discharged In Calgary September 1846, Graduated 
from the University of Manitoba in 1951, as an architect. Employed. by 
Departments of National Defence, Justice and Transport in Ottawa since 1952 
‘here she stl resides. 

(Belly) Mabel Eizabetn McCuish — Attended St, George and Watts High 
School, Joined the aemy in 1945, took her basic traning at Kitchener, Ontario, 
‘tatoned in Ottawa and London, Ontario. She was discharged in May, 1948. Betty 
fesided in Calgary until 1951 when she moved to Vancouver: 

ulus MeCuish died in September, 1925. Mabel McCuish 
‘comber, 1926 to John 8. MeDonald. Two more children were born: 

(egy) Margaret Josphine MeMilan — Attended St. George and Watts High 
Schools. Worked in Hanna untl 1947 when she moved to Calgary. She moved to 
Vancouver with the company she worked for in 1849. Peggy married John M. 
Mcliilan in June, 1951. They have three children — Doug, seventeen, Don sixteen 
‘and Shari fourteen, 

Lois Hidretn Giles — Attended St. George and Watts High Schools. Moved to 
Calgary in 1948 and lived there until she moved to Vancouver in 1951. She moved 
'o Salmon Arm in 1962 and resided there until 1968 when she moved to 
Cranbrook where she stl resides. She has three children; a son Gerry anc two 
‘laughter, Kelly and Debbie. 

‘Mabel MeDonald moved to Vancouver in 1952 where she resided until her 
Seath in 1959, 

Dad's brother, Murdock McCuish lived a quarter of a mile northwest on a 
{arm adjoining our land. He died in 1983 and in 1997 the farm was rented and the 
{amily moved to Eckvile, Alberta. The farm was later sold to Stuart and Bertha 
McCandless. Evan and Alma MeGandiess lived north of us. Roland and Levinia 
Penny, son Herbert and daughter Mildred, Ived tothe southwest; they moved to 
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®.C. In 1997 and resided at Armstrong. Truman Steeves lived to the southeast of 
‘ur farm. Our pasture land ran down to Dowling Lake and Wolf Creek floweg 
through the pasture tothe lake. Other lose nelghbours were John Steeves family, 
‘Spencer Burns and family; also the Harry Steeves and Jacob Fleck families, 

St. George Schoo! was a mile and a hall from our home; which we attended 
by walking, buggy, democrat, horseback, Bennett buggy, sleigh or car 

Everyone went to Hanne Saturday nigh, if possible, o See the movie, shop 
{and visit with neighbours and friends. Most ofthe clothing was purchased through 
the Eaton's Mall Order Catalogue, 

We used to attend the Hand Hills Stampede and other gatherings held in 
Hanna and district. A picnic was held every year at Clear Lake about seven miles 
northwest. Everyone took thelr lunches or dinners and spent the day there. 
Baseball games and other activities were there to be participated in or just 
watched. Dances were held often at St. George School. Christmas concerts were a 
yyeary afar followed by lunch and a dance, Most children were put to sleep in 
‘corner while their parents enjoyed themselves unt the early hours when it came 
time to depart for home (in the early days) by sleigh With this orm of 
transportation you could be sure you's get there. Many families had bells fastened 
to the harness and on a stil cold night, they could be heard for miles. They were 
company on many a sleigh ride, 

The frst cars used In tho winter were @ real hazard — you never knew 
wether you'd get to your destination or not I they didnt freeze up, they usually 
got stuck in the snow. 








THE M.J. McCUISH and W.£. MoCREIGHT FAMILIES — By Sten 
McCreight — Murdoch Joseph (Murt) McCuish was born in the Annapolis Valley 
in Nova Scotia. He and his brother Rufus A. (Ruf) MeCuish settied about @ mila 
{and a half southwest of Dowling Lake In 1805 when they moved in with a herd of 
Cattle from Crossfield. This was later known as the St. George School District. 
‘They ranched in partnership for quite a number of years and were known as 
McCulsh Brothers. They, as well as many other ranchers in Alberta at that tine, 
lost very heavily in the winter of 1906-07 when man of ther cattle starved or roas 
to death trom the severe weather. The many bones Wing in the covlee for years 
after were a grim reminder ofthat hard winter. When this district was thrown open 
to homesteaders, Rut took up the east halt 39-31-15, which was the place where 
their ranch headquarters was located. Murt homesteaded the west haf of the 
same section 

They gradually cut down on thelr cattle herd as they started farming, and 
Continued to operate as a partnership unti the end of 1813. This year MeCulsh 
Brothers shipped the frst car of wheat through the Alberta Pacific Grain Go. from 
this district on September 14, 1919, It was the Marquis variety and graded number 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Edmund McGreight and thelr two children came to 
‘Alberta in 1910 to take up a homestead. While Wm. MeCreight and his wife's 
‘brother. Andy Murdoch, looked for land, Mrs. MeCreight and two small chien 
Winntred and Stanley took a trip to Ireland to visit her father. Wm. McGreight and 
‘Andy Murdoch located land on the north side of Dowling Lake. Wm. McCreight 
took up the south half 23-32-18, and Andy Murdoch took up the north half ofthat 
section. Andy farmed for a few years and then sold out to Joseph MeBurney in 
1816. Andy Murdoch wil be remembered by many of the oldtimers as he bult 
‘many houses and barns in the surrounding aletrcts, He passed away in ireland In 
1974 whore his widow sil resides. 
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ick Sat: Mut Muish, Mrs, Hey Haws and san Alb. Noa Mui and tan Mereight Font 
Se ane Mr fc son Sanding: Hey Hawkins. n Wop: Andy Muck. 


We. MeCreight’s farming career was short lived when tragedy struck and he 
was drowned in the well that first summer. Mrs. Minnie McCreight and two 
‘ideen, accompanied by her father, returned from Ireland after her husband's 
‘Seath and carried on with the homestead duties, Her father remained with her on 
the farm for some months before returning to Ireland. About this time her sister- 
Ireaw, Martha MeGreight, rom Ireland, srived and stayed with her for a year 

‘During these years the settlers got thelr mail at Dowing Lake Post Ofice 
which was located about ten miles tothe northwest. Castor, which was about forty 
Ines north, was their main shopping centre unt Hanna became established. 

‘Mrs. Minnie MoCreight and Andy McOuish were married and lived in the 
Aistit for many years. where their two children Nora and Wiliam were born. Mrs 
MeOuish's eldest daughter, Winifred McCreight, passed away In 1916 

‘A schoo! district was formed and St. George Schoo! was ult in 1915. The 
school house was used for all kinds of gatherings, such as elections, schoo! 
meetings, church, parties and dances as well as the very popular Christmas 
‘Concerts which were looked forward to by adults as well a the children. By 1917 a 
frocery store and post office were opened up at Watts by Mr. and Mrs. GP. 
Newton, The business was operated from the annex of the Home Grein Co. for 
Several months while the store was being built. Newtons later sold to Mr. and Mrs 
Nick Lung in 1923, 

Murt MeCuish bought his frst tractor in 1916 which he used morty for 
breaking, The folowing year he came out with a new Ford car which was quite an 
advance overriding behind a team of horses. As time went on he acquired more 
lana, and by 1825 had his own threshing machine. Later he went to the more 
‘modern method of harvesting when he changed over to the combine 

‘Murt MeCuish farmed in the district unt his death in 1893. After this, Mrs. 
MeCuish carried on withthe farm until the fall of 1897 when she and the family let 
the district and moved to Ectoille. Mrs, MeOuish and her daughter Nora drove the 
car while Bill MeCulsh and Stan McCreight took the livestock, machinery and 
household effects by tran, 

‘Nora married Jim Hartley and they had one son James. They lived in the 











































































































Eckvlleastrct for many years betore moving to Calgary wher 
Nora and her son James stl reside in Calgary. 

‘Mrs. Minnie MeCuish Iived at Eckvlle until hr passing in 1967. 

Stan MeCreight married Betty DeLong and they had two children, Joan ang 
Bob, | sold this farm In 1972 and with my wife and family moved to Calgary where 
we now reside, 

Bill MeCush also 90d his farm In 1972 and moved to Calgary and tives with 
his sister, Mrs. Nora Hartley 


im dled In 1968, 


ROLAND S. PENNY FAMILY — Roland Penny was a veteran ofthe Boor War, 
‘Me. Penny Romesteaded the north half 28-31-15. About 1934, the family moved to 
‘Armstrong, B.C. Their daughter Mildred Hallowatty stil resides at Armstrong 
‘Their eon Herbert lives at the west coast. 

‘Mrs. Penny passed away in 1886, and her husband, Roland p 
1976, atthe age of ninety-cight. 








EMERSON ROBINSON FAMILY, By Joe Robinson — My 
Robinson was born in County Durham, England, in 1863. He came to lows, U.S.A 
‘early in the 1880's. My mother, the former Hannah Lamb, was born in 
Northumberland, England, and came to lowa with her parents as a child, My 
parents were married in Kalo, Iowa, in 1892. They had six children, Lydia, 
Margaret, Joseph, Thomas, Phoebe and Faye. 

"The whole family came to Statler, Alberta, in March 1911. Dad fled on 
southeast 15-91-15 In March 1911, but the family remained on the Stettler farm 
Until the spring of 1913, when they moved to the homestead here. Joe Robinson 
stil ves on the farm here. 








1916—Father and Mor, Eeeson apd Haneah de Ronson Fay. Wese, Shey, Dad, Sy 
Fabinson, anding in Wea rap at homestead i, and Emerson, 





In the interim between 1911 and 1913, Mr. Robinson traveled back and forth 
{com Stator by horse and wagon to make improvements on the homestead. We 
brought two cows and two teams of horses trom Stettler. At that time we dug 8 
shallow well which kept us well supplied with drinking water, and the cattle 
watered at the creek. As time went by my father, and later, my brother and | 
‘2cqulred more land, and inal the years that we have been here, we have had only 
fone complete crop fallure, The C.N.R ral tacks were laid through our land in 
ore, 

The test wheat | remember my father seling In 1911 was sold, some for forty- 
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séghtconts a bushel and some fo sivty-eight cents a bushel n 1916 we couldnt 
{Rtne west thresned unt tne spring of 1917, when Me. Nyeheim dia the job with 
921g out. Wheat In the fll of 1916 was niney-cight cents a bushel, and in the 
i ing of 1917 when we threshed, we were geting two dollars and forty-six cents 
sore market, until a Government Board set the price at two dolars and twenty 
on gat the elovator. Around this time good cows were selling at forty dollars ang 
Sety dolars per head. A team of horses was seling around three hundred and 
aay tive dollars fo four hundred and fit dollars. In 1915 the Stubbs Brothers 
Dutt teeshed our grain 

‘st George Schoo! was bult In 1916. Prior to this, the children went to 
certown school. Mrs. Leech was then the teacher at Earltown, and the frst 
fencher at St George school was Florence Bennett, who boarded with my parents. 

‘Our nearest neighbours when we homesteaded were — on the east, Henry 
Miler and nis family, on the north was George Scott and family; to the south, Andy 
Nakay, and to the west the Gilbert Chute family, There were aiso the Al, Charlie 
tho Frank Hutton Brothers and Bill Waring to the east. We used to get mall at 
Magee's Store which was two miles to the southwest. 

‘My sister, Lydia, married Harry Beaistow in 1914, and they lived in Corona~ 
tion. They had one chiid, Patricia, who row lives on Vancouver Island. Sister 
Margaret married Reg Vose in 1915, and lived in Winnipeg until her death. They 
ted one son, Reg, who served twenty-sven years inthe navy, and now resides in 
Vancouver, My brother Tors and I farmed In partnership unt his death in 1968. 
My sister, Phoebe, married Harold Lund. They farmed and operated a store In 
Dowiing, until they moves te Hanna where they operated various businesses. They 
had two children, Frank and Betty, Phoebe stil ves in Hanna, as does my 
nephew, Frank. 

‘Sister Faye married Ed Bellin 1932, and they lived for along period nthe 
andhills, until they reticed to Hanna, where Ed stl ives, 

| married Catherine Fitzgerald in 1927. She taught many schools in the 
slatrct Catherine passed away in 1948, leaving me with four children, Sylvia, 
Emerson, Wesley and Shirly. Sylvia became Mrs. Claude Hunter. They had one 
daughter, Linda who is married to Larry Nelson, now residing at Michich. Claude 
Hunter passed away and Syivia is now Mrs, Bert Marshall. They have two ais 
‘Janet and Brenda, Emerson and his wife Martha of Hanne, have four gris; Ginny, 
‘Gatherine, Connie and Tammie Lynn. Emerson is an engineer on the C.NR., and 
‘with his father farms about three sections of fand, Wesley and Ruby with their two 
Children, Blake and Sherrie live on a farm one mile west of me. Shirley and her 
husband Brian Olson, have a daughter, Patricia. They ive at Carstairs. Shiriey is @ 
registered nurse in Calgary, and Brian also holds down @ good job with the 
Calgary airport. 























WESLEY ROBINSON, By Wesley and Ruby Robinson — | got my education at 
‘St, George, Eartown and Watt schools, and for afew years, with the shortage of 
teachers, I had correspondence lessons, with mother's assistance. 

In 1957, lworked forthe P.F.RLA. in Hanna. That same spring I married Ruby 
Bossert of Endiang, and continued living In Hanna, and worked at various jobs, at 
the CIN. Shops, A. A. Hutton and Sons garage. Then in January 1958, | steed to 
work for K and B Motors, and am stil employed with them 

In 1962, | bought a quarter of land from Irene O'Rourke, Then in 1964, 1 
bought the Carl Johnston faem, west half 15-31-15. and moved from Hanna to the 
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farm. In 1972, | purchased another halt section of land from Sam Branum, 
formerly the Andy McKay homestead. 
We have two children, Blake and Sherrie, who both attend school in Hanna, 


GEORGE scorr STORY, By Joe 
Soott and Allee Gwin — In 1910 we 
‘came trom Steter with my grandfather, 
‘Joseph Lamb and stayed at his piace, 
Luni! we moved to the homestead east 
half 22-31-15, in what was later called 
the Watts and St, George schoo! dis- 
rete 

| sat on the door step and watched 
i them buld the raliroad past our house, 
The Scots, Moers eighth bitsy, 1864, Mother baked bread for fe bach- 
Back Rov: soy Ms. Margaret Soot Staniay. elors for awhile; Cliford Phibbs, JK 
Cate ow: Ele, Hanah Alba, Alc, ati Sutherland, andy McKay andthe Gurdet 
Fw: Arcs Ere, tool 

‘Allog stayed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leech to attend Earltown Schoo! 
Until St. George was bul 

We had a good crop in 1811, so dad went to Castor to get a binder, and 
before he got back, a hall storm had fattened the erop. By the way, that binder eut 
ry thumb off at the last joint, leaving a half Inch of skin onthe back. | had a st 
thumb for twenty years, until a spi with a saddle horse, broke the joint loose, 

A fow years later, a prairie fire eary In the spring burnt every blade of grass 
wo had. The railroad grade was new, and stopped the fire from spreading any 
further south 

We dug a wel and got good water at about eight feet, but in the fall the garter 
snakes denned up in it, and they came every fall as long as we lived there. 

Two of my sisters were born here. Mabel, Mire. Bruce Taylor of Miror, ané 
Hannah, the late Mrs. Jerry Taylor. Hannah passed away in Calgary al the age of 
fit, on January frst, 1965. My brother Ernest, lives at Merrit, B.C. Mother Is 
ninety-two years of age and lives in Kamloops, B.C with her youngest son Archi 
‘She still enjoys fishing and coming to Hanna to visit. 

After we left the homestead in 1817, my brother Stanley was born in Hanna 
‘and now ranches on Rose Hil Inside the Kemloope eity limit 

IMy sister Ellen, Mrs. Dan Verigin, was born atter we moved to Kamloops, end 
lives at Salmon Arm, B.C. 1am retired, and stil reside in Hanna, 












THOMAS R. SCOTT, By Catherine 
‘Scott Johnson — Dad was born in 1696 
in Norfolk, Nebraska, the son of Eliz 
bth ana Harrison Scott. When he was 
nine the family consisting of ten children 
‘moved tothe Innisfail area, where anot 
er daughter was born. Dad grew up and 
‘went to school in the Huxley area and 
‘eventually bought land there and mar- 
‘ed Katherine "Ki" Stoeves, 

Mother wanted to be nearer her family; her brothers Truman, Harry and Jon” 
were farming In the Watts district as were her parents George and Adelaide 


anaes, Thre, Sct in 1917 
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‘steeves. So Mother and Dad undertook to move all of thelr worldly goods across 
ety t the Trum Steeves farm. They brought along all thei livestock and Das 
Shi the hans even Kept laying and supplied them with eggs forthe tip, 

Inthe famity home in Hanna a glass china cupboard is stil in use that made 
tnat trip in a lumber wagon, packed with prairie wool. 

‘While living on the Trum Staeves place my brothers, Thomas Allan ("Tommy 
to diterentiate trom “Tor, my father) and James (Jimmy) were born 

in 1923 Dad had a severe loss by fire. The grain elevator at Watts nad been 
‘plugged but some cars came in, 0 Dad brought his six best horses into the barn 
Prreadiness for hauling the next day. That night somehow the barn caught fire, He 
lost his six horses, some milk cows, a loft ful of feed, equipment and even a rack 
ff feed which was in the yard 

‘About 1924 my parents bought Mother's parents'farm (The George Steeves 

xd and | wore born there 
3 dimmy, ages six, died in 1926 of pneumonia, In 1926 during the 
fu epidemic we were all Nospitalized and we lost our mother and our newborn 
baby sister, 

‘Dad was left wih us three children, aged two, four and nine, to raise alone, so 
cour aunt, Betty Scott (Greig) came to help us out and she told Dad in the fall that it 
te could gether a schoo! fo teach she'd stay with us for awhile, 0 Dad dio — and 
the school was Silver Valley, Dad bought his first Model A so Aunt Betty could get 
to ner school 

in the following years, Dad, Tommy and Alfred batched a lot of the ime, 
helped by hired girls and our aunts — Betty Greig and Lucille Steoves. | asked 
‘Tommy about amusing anecdotes about thelr batching years and he said nothing 
was funny about batching. 

In 1885 Daa went {0 8.C, and brought back a former Hanna gir, Ethel 
Sting, as his wife, They artived in November after a snow storm and had to go 
the last mile home by horse and sleigh. Mother wondered what she was doing 
back In this cold country. 

‘She must often have wondered what possessed her to come back to the 
Hanna district In the following years as she helped to raise us three children, and 
‘contended with the hardships of those times. Drought, grasshoppers, dust storms 
fand depression. A town girl set down in @ house with no electricity or running 
water, and a coal stove. 

‘Our neighbours got together and had a chivaree for Mother and Das. Mother 
remembers being awakened by what she took tobe coyotes but was in ealty the 
reighbours making a great commotion outside the house. We quickly got up ang 
took down al the clothes drying on lines inthe kitchen, s0 we could let people in. 

‘Tommy, Alfred and all went to St, George School and Alfred and ater went 
to Watts schoo. Alfred was janitor one year at St. George (for which he was paid a 
princely sum), Alfred's idea was that he look after the fires and | do the cleaning, 
fand | til cant remember how he conned me Into that 

In 1938 we moved to the Kroll place and in 1849 Tommy married Joan 
Desilots; my brothers took over the farm and Mom, Dad and | moved east of 
Hanna fo the place where Bill and Betty MacKenzie now lve, 

‘Alfred didn't stay on the farm too long as he found he was allergic to the dust 
$0 he start in the logging business around Cochrane. 

In 1946 my parents bought a hundred acres from Mr. Lindstrom, that area 
west of third street west in Hanna, they had @ house bult on the property and 
Mother stl ives there, In that area there are now two schools, the civic centre and 
‘number of homes. 
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‘Our parents have slways been actvely supportive of the Church of Crt y 
Hanna. Dad was an oléer and treasurer fpr fiten years and Mother tay 
Sunday school for many years, was inthe chor and president ofthe W.M.S, ang 
sill as active as she can manage. 

Dad farmed two hundred an twenty-fve acres west of town and continued iy 
‘una feedot, buying anc seling cate, uni his health broke down in 1968 ong 
had to give up the farm, 

In 1975 Mother and Dad celebrate their fortieth wedding anniversary, wih 
small party at the Palliser Nursing Home and all our immediate family attengea 
also Betty and Jock Greig of Calgary; some of the grandchildren and two greg 
grandchildren. 

Father passed away in the Hanna Hospital December the twenty-sixth, 197, 

Tommy and Joan have three children, all grown up and married, Tommy eng 
his son Allan stil farm in the Watts district. Allred is in the lumber business 
Revelstoke, married Francis Pepper of Cochrane and they have eight children ang 
three grandchildren. Catherine (that's me) married Stan Johnson of Edmonton 
we have three children, one married. 








THOMAS ALLAN SCOTT, By Tommy Scott — | was born on the tam, 
attended St. George School, and have lived in the Watts and Hanna districts ali my 
te, 

| remember the lean years of the “thirties.” In 1936, | helped my uncle, Jock 
Greig, move and trek cattle from the Gage place west of Clear Lake to his now 
location just south of Calgary. Thanks to the grasshoppers, we had no erop the 
{all of 1937, s0 1 went harvesting northwest of Airdrie 

| started farming operations on my own in 1939 when I rented the George 
Kroll place. That year. in partnership with my ad we purchased our first tractor ¢ 
fiteen-thirty International on ste! 

‘In 1943, | married Joan Desilets, a schoo! teacher who had taught Dowing 
Lake School for three years. Dad moved to a place on the eastern outskirts of 
Hanna and Joan and | lived on the Krol place. Those were the war years when 
sugar, gas and tires were rationed. A son, Allan was born in 1945. 

My brother, Alfred lived with us and we farmed together until ne fll of 1048 
That year @ haistorm completely harvested our crop and Alfred let the farm and 
bogan lumbering operations at Cochrane. 

I 1949, | started a new home on the western outskirts of Hanna. Joan and! 
land our son, Allan took up residence in Hanna in February, 1960, 

Still in partnership with Alfred, we opened a lumber yard, known as “Scott 
Lumber" on four lots west of our house, 

Alfred operated lumber camps at Cochrane and points in €.C. and the yaré 
brimarily was an outlt for some of his material, but later we expanded to handle 
‘ther bullding materials. With hired help on the farm, we managed the lumbet 
yard and the farming operations 

‘Aon, Randy was born in 1952 and a daughter, Judy in 1969, 

In 1955, | sold Scott Lumber to the Revelstoke Lumber Co. and the yard wos 
‘moved tothe corner of second Avenue and Third Street West. | agreed to stay on 
‘as manager for one year, and ended up by doing so for thirteen years. During 
those years, | was involved with many ofthe bullding projects in Hanna, as wel a8 
being @ trustee on the Hanna School Board for twelve years, 

In 1968, | quit the lumber Business and concentrated on expanding the 
arming and ranching in partnership with my son, Allan, who purchased the 
adjoining holdings of Lewis Steeves. The lands we now farm once belonged 10 
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‘several olétimers and are still refered to as such — the Krol place, the Fox place, 
the Steeves place, otc 

“joan and | sti live in Hanna and our children are all married. 

‘Alan martied Diana Charlton of Hanna and they have a daughter, Shannon, 
‘iter attending S-A.LT. for two years and obtaining his automotive license, Allan 
forked as a mechanic in Hanna for three years before going farming. They now 
feside on their farm in the Watts district. 

‘Randy mattied Ann Wallace of Hanna. After graduating from University at 
Calgary, he worked 85 a geologist at Elsa, Yukon for two and a half years betore 
returning to the family farm, 

“]ugy martied Bruce Pennock of Hanna. They live in Calgary where Bruce is. 
‘employed with A.G.T. and Judy is a Jucicial Clerk at the Court House, 


MR, end MRS, GEORGE STEVES, 
By granddaughter Delpha Howatt — 
‘George and Adelalde Steeves, with three 
‘of thelr daughters came from Washing 
ton to Olds, Alberta, in 1908. They lived 
with us fora year. Grandpa came to this 
dliatriet to file a homestead on south-west 
‘quarter 25-91-15. Dad and his brother 
dJonn came to help build @ house. Father 
helped them bring their cattle across 
country 

Ethel, the eldest daughter married 
Currie Johnston in 1911. They lived on 
‘south-west quarter 4-82-15. His brother 
Dave lived with them. They moved to 
British Columbia in 1918. They raised a 
family of twelve children. Aunt Ethel stil 
lives in Vancouver. 

Sarah merried Fred Borel in 1914, and lived north of Greigmyle, until they 
etic to Calgary in 1945, They had one gil, Louise, who married Archie Bla 

‘Katherine, better known as Kit, married Tom Scottin 1917, 

Grandma’ and Grandpa lived here until 1820, when they moved north to 
Blackioot for several years, then came back to the former place, and lived here 
‘ni nie death; Grandma went to Calgary to lve with Sarah and Fred, where she 
‘layed until her passing in March 1950, atthe age of ninety-six. 

“Grandpa had a keen interest in his horses. Grandma was always there; aulet 
cooking, scolding grandpa or reading her Bible, which was the only thin that she 
ver read. She always seemed real old to me, but she really wasrit, She would 
Walk over to our place many times, a distance of two miles 











(Gaoge and Ald Steves 























HARRY and ALBERTA STEEVES, By Delphe Steves Howatt — Harty 
Steoves came to Olds, Alberta in 1900 from North Dakota, where he nad worked 
{3 a well drile for many years, He took a homestead eleven mies east of Olds. He 
‘matried Alberta Abel, commonly known as Berty in December 1902, Five of us 
Children were born there, Delpha, Elva, Lorna, Marian and Eiroy was three months 
‘when we came tothe St. George district. | remember the trp across country very 
Well It was November 1919. Dad had a large democrat with the organ, dad 
‘mother and the two babies rode init. He pulled the buggy behind and we three 
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girls rode in It It took two and a half days to make the trip. We forded the river at 
‘Munson. I aways remember how frightenedwe were, We were afrai that our cag 
dog (Bounce) would drown, 

However, on November the sbxth we arrived at Granddad's In the dark. We 
lived with them until dad. mom and his brothers built a house on Uncle Johns 
place where we lived unt the spring of 1816. By this time father had purchases 
south-half 28-81-15, and bull a house and barn oni. The winter of 1916, dad wes 
‘working on the Rouse and mother had gone to the States for a visit anc myset, 
then eleven and Eiva, nine, stayed home with dad. Well, we did the cooking ang 
{00k It over every day on the stone boat, with our old crippled horse, Pear. tm 
‘sure that there must have been some queer meals. We had a gray enamel coten 
ot that held @ gallon, and we always had that. We cooked mest and spuds ang 
‘sometimes beans. Grandma baked our bread, so that helped. it would not have 
‘been s0 bad, but we had wel driers as wel: so there were three extra mento, 
feed. | wonder wnat kids would do nowadays. We were not in school. ae it had just. 
‘opened in August and always closed in the winter months, 

Those were lonely days for two girls, who were expected to be grown up. 
There were no close neighbours, except our grandparents 

In the spring of 1914, my father was in town, the snow was all gone except a 
‘ew patches. Mother saw a very large smoke in the west, she had never seen & 
Prairie fire, and was alone with us children. Soon grandfather, Uncle Jim and Emi 
Backman came running to help. They tried to stop it before it got to our buildings, 
but were not successful. Mother sent Elva and Lorna, wno were quite small, across 
the plowed fold to grandma's. She took the two lite ones and me out toa plowed 
field and | sat and held my baby brother and cuddied Marian for the whole 
afternoon. | remember it was Mert McCulsn, who eame to bring us home after the 
fire was past. My father's new barn and feed went, also ten brood sows and the 
new pens. The cow was found a couple of days later. Granddad had to biindlold 
the horses to get them out of the barn. | never saw a distant smoke ster th 
without being terre. 

\When we arrived there was not a schoo! for us to go to. However on August 
14, 1915, our new school was opened. There wore four of us gis that started the 
same day. Half the time I carried Marian piggy back, as she was only five and | wes 
‘ieven. We really had fun there. Very fow ofthe children had scribblers at first 89 
Mrs. Bennett went out to the scrap pile, where the workmen had lett pieces of 
bullding paper, and we all used that to write on. Finally it got setied down to 
normal. Then chicken-pox broke out in school. Fr me this was torture, as | hated 
to miss school. When it got cold we drove old Pear! horue on a stone boat 

‘Those were hard years in some ways. My dad hauled cosl trom Sem 
Wadsworth mine, and it was a long cold trip in the winter. 

‘After my father had moved his parents out from Olds, he saw the need for @ 
threshing machine in the area, so he shipped his big steam outfit to Castor by ral 
and drove it over and the rest ofthe way. To my knowledge it was the first outfit in 
the district, and he ran it unt the fall of 1921, when he sold it to Emil Backman 

{As teenage girls there was very lite entertainment for us. We went toa few 
‘dances, some surprise partes in the winter, but there was nothing much else to 60 
In those days. | went out to work at the age of fiteen, 

In 1921, I married Harvey Howatt. We had six children, three boys and three. 
Girls. Harvey passed away in August 1976. | now live in Lloydminster. 


Elva married Ray Grantham and raised three girs and two boys. She passed 
‘away in May 1967. 























Lorna married Bill Bolton. They had five boys and two girs. She sil ves at 
3 Thomas, Ontario. 

‘Marian married Elmer Gray, They had two boys and two girls. Elmer passed 
away In June 1972. Marian ives at Smithers, 8.C., near two of her children. 

‘roy married Maggie Nixon. They had a boy and a gil. He ves at Victoria, 
Bc, 

‘Alice married Lome Slack. They had two gris and three boys. Lorne died in 
4952. She resides at Quesnel 

Hazel married Johnnie Kessler, they had six boys and six girls. Johnnie 
passed away several years ago. Shes living at the present with Alice. 

a, he baby, who was born aftr | was married, hes @ family of four boys and 
{our gts. She tives at Kamloops, B.C. 

Pather and motner ved on the old place until 1894, when they moved to 
‘lution. They were there until 1945, when they moved to Edmonton. n the spring 
01 1947, they moved to Summerland, B.C. Father passed away there in May 1948 
tthe age of seventy-three. Mother passed away at Bonnyville, where! lived at thet 
time, in November, 1967, at the age of eighty-four. 








JOHN STEEVES, By Freda Steeves Vernall — John Steeves came trom 
‘Sramberian, South Dakota n 1900 to Medical Lake, Washington, then in 1909 10 
the Olds area and to Hanna-Watts area. In 1810, he filed on @ homestead, the 
north half of 27-31-16, 

He married Lucille Elizabeth Scott in 1916. The Scott family hae come from 
Nebraska in 1905 to Knee Hill Valley, where dad and mother met through Ken 
Steoves. After their marriage they moved back tothe homestead. Dad ran a Gandy 
Store in Innisall in 1920. 

They had four children; Lewis, Freda, Johnnie and Ruth. Mother passed avy 
in 1996, 

tn 1946 dad sold his holdings te his son Lewis and retired to Aldergrove, B.C, 





LEWIS STEVES, By Lewis Steoves 
= Lewis Steeves, son of John and Lucile 
Steaves was born in 1817 on my father’s 
homestead. Dr. Mason was the doctor 
in attendance. | got my education at St 
George school 

ii 1949, 1 Bought the George 
Steves (grandfather) homestead. in 
{1944-45 Iran the Hamilton Dairy: milking 
twenty-five cows by hand and ater | 
ought a milking machine. | sold this 
‘milk in cans to John Patzer In Henna 
‘whe bottled and delivered the mi 

In 1946, when my dad retired to 
Aldergrove B.C., | purchased his home- 
stead and continued farming 
In 1953, | acquired my first registered Aberdeen Angus cate, which tater 
became one of ihe top herds in Western Canada. It was then known as “Sherry 
Farms” — named after my daughter. Foundation stock were sold in all the prairie 
provinces end many parts of the U.S.A. | continued farming unt! 1968, when | sola 
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the farm to cousin Tommy Scott and son. | retired to Hanna, but found lite very 
boring. . 

‘Then in 1970, | purchased a farm at Ponoka, Alberta, where | re-established 
‘some granddaughters from my old Sherry herd, which again have become wel, 
known for foundation breading stock. 

We had four children: Marcia, Sherry, Richard and Valerie. Marcia married 
‘Bob Tychy of Edmonton and has three chiléren; Sherry married Hector Lloyd ang 
has a son. They reside in the Hanna area. Richard passed away in 1976 ang 
Valerie ie at home, 





THE WARING STORY, By Wilma Waring Cheney — Wiliam and Mary Jane 
‘Waring were both born in England; they came to Canada around 1667, and settieg 
in Victoria, 8.C. Wiliam worked as a Steam Engineer at the Tuxedo Coffee ang 
Spice Mil. They had six children, Wiliam, (my dad), Florence, Mable, Leoners, 
Harty and Bob, as far as | know they were all born in Vitoria, 

‘When at work, my grandfather met a man by the name of Jack Mograge. it 
‘seems a8 though Jack had bought land in Hanna that he hed never seen, He 
‘moved his family there, and discovered that some of the land was a lake. Fox 
Lake. He built a sod house. Mr. Mograge was very lonely, so he wrate to his friend 
Wiliam in Vitoria, and told him about sunny Alberta, and how great things were 
there. In 1910 the Waring family left Victoria on the C.P.R. whick took them to 
Castor; they went the rest of the way by wagon. Six miles west of Manna (now 
‘owned by T. G. Franklin) Is where thelr homestead was. 

‘My uncle Harry says, “The first summer we were ther, all we had to use for 
fire was prairie peat, as there was ne wood for miles around. In the winter we dg 
‘ur own coal ata place called the Cutbanks.It took a fll day to go, digit out, and 
Feturn. The first restaurant, a tent on the westside, but can't recall the name of. 
Copevile was the Post Oifice at that time, two miles east of Hanna Things | 
emember vividly were the mosquitoes and the rain trained and rained, thought 
it would never stop.” 

In 1916 Mrs, Waring and family bade their husband and father good-bye, he 
lott forthe batie-tield; was a sergeant in France and Germany untl the First World 
War ended. He then returned to Hanna. 

‘The coming ofthe railroad made the walk to and from Hanna shorter as they 
Went via the tracks. Dad helped the cook on the construction gang, when the 
Falicoad was being built it went right in front of ther farm. 

Wiliam Jr. had his homestead closer to Watts, One of his friends was Roy 
Embree, In 1921 while he was staying with Dad he became il, and dad nursed his 
friend through some very sick hours. 

‘The Salvation Army came to Hanna: in 1924 dad married Lieutenant Victoria 
Ede. They left the farm and moved to Summerland, B.C. When grandpa dled on 
May 22, 1926 as a result of a kick in the stomach he recelved trom @ horse, my 
parents returnea to Hanna, 

was born on February 27, 1928. Two weeks later my dad was gret-stricken 
{8 they laid my mother to rest inthe Hanna Cemetery. Hard as It wes, ie had to go 
fn, his mother helped him with the baby. Later on he married Jean Mais from 
Winnipeg 

‘The younger members ofthe Waring family grew up and lett for homes of 
their own. In 1929 my grandmother and her youngest son went back to Victoria 

ad was living in Hanna by this time, where my hall-ssters Ora ang June 
were born, June died when she was eighteen months old. | remember how often 

‘we moved when we were growing up, Dad went wherever he could get work during 
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tne depression years. He drove garbage and water wagons, he lathed and 
fhingled many buldings. 

‘iy parents moved away from Hanna for the last time in 1951 to make their 
rome in Calgary. ! became a Salvation Army Officer in 1947, serving in Canada 
om india for ifteen years in all. |came back to Canada in 1960.1 married Raiph W. 
are toy. of Drummer in 1962. We have two boys. Ora married James Pickering 
tnd nas one Son. 

Dad passed avay in 1968 and mother in 1975. My uncles Len and Harry are 
the only two left of the Hanna homesteaders. They lve in Victoria, B.C. 


DAVID SCHMIDT, By Helen Schmidt — David Schmidt was born Apri 19, 
‘e09 at Butte, North Dakota. He came to Canada with his parents, Simon and 
Marie Schmidt, in 1910. They homesteaded north of Watts on the west side of 
Dowling Lake. 

‘David went to school at Dowiing Lake whenever possible. One of his teachers. 
was EK. Nett. Othere who attended at the same time were Levi and Philip 
Kennedy, Mac Fuller, Philp and Ela Howard, Lorraine Hartt, Antonia Hoffman, 
Pauline, Martin and Bertha Siezle. 

‘after working out at afferent jobs such as running threshing machines for 
Doyles and Siezles dnd trucking for many years, he came back and bought one 
hall section of and (rom Stuart McCandless, and started farming for himself in 
{o44, in 1947 he married Helen Weich, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Weic. 

‘We have four ehildren; they al attended Watts schoo! until it closed, then they 
were bussed into Hanna. 

in 1960 we bought his father's farm; moved our house over there, and built up 
‘afarm yard. We got the power put In, which was very nice. Now there are ural gas 
fines that show things have come a long way since coal stoves and ol lamps, and 
carrying water from the pumps and wells 

'We have four children: Lawrence married Paulette Campbell. They ive in 
Calgary where he works under the name of Larry's Contracting. They have two 
chldeen, Michael and Kari-Ann, 

Leslie married Wendy Alspach; they are ving in Hanna. Marvin married Mary 
Warminski. They lve in'a trailer home on the farm with us. Marvin is @ mechanic 
for EO. Pe ‘8 Gerald Is stil going to school taking his grade 
flaven, He does wood work an loves to take old cars apart and rebullé them, 














HOFFMAN FAMILY, By Karl Hoffman — Julius Hoffman (Dad) was born 
October 8, 1867, in German-occupled Poland. In 1889 he was married to Eva 
‘Augusta Weiss who was born November 15, 1872 in Warsaw, Poland. To them 
ware born four sons and four daughters. 

“That area of Europe was then dominated by Prussian miftarism ang ruthless 
warfare. Not wanting to live under this military pressure, and having heard of the 
tee country of Ganada where Jullus had a brother in Edmonton studying 
Theology, they decided to move. 

iin the fall of 1907 with seven children, Ottlia, Sammuel, Roselle, Kar, 
‘Sigmund, Augusta and Antonia, they embarked on the ship Bresslau and after two 
‘woeks of ocean travel arived in Baltimore, Maine, then went on to Edmonton by 
train. In the spring they rented land south-west of Edmonton. 

Here we lived unti 1908 when Dad went to Stettler to find a homestead where 
there was less bush, a8 clearing land of trees was hard work in hose days. After 
filing on the south half of 17-32-15, we trailed three horses, a colt and several cows 
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to the homestead where there was nota building or fence insight. We set upg 
tent, which was home unti August, when Dad built the house which was aces 
‘onto over the years and stil stands today, overlooking a steep coulee where et 
kids spent happy times exploring for Indian Arrowheads and in winter sen 
riding. Tilie and Sam stayed in Edmonton where thoy had jobs. |, Karl, eleres 
years at the time had to help ook after things when Dad was away to Stetter 
Castor. Once | had to help Mother butcher a pig — | never liked meat ater ter, 





ui an Augusta Htinan ar Hotinan, 1918 


In 1911, Albert Keligren, @ big Swedish carpenter and Dad, also carpenter 
by trade, bult the Dowling Lake Schoo! on two acres in the south-west corner of 
Hoffman's land. It was handy as the three younger ones, Sig, Gusti and Ton! went 
to school there. Being fourteen years old | was considered of more help on the 
plow than in school. Some of the kids going to school then were the Kennedy's 
Whitaker's, Howard's. While | was plowing near the schoo}, out of sight of home, 
\would stop the horses, run over to the schoo, play ball with the kid until the bel 
‘ang, then back to my tedious job of plowing. The sod was torn open with a 
breaker plow and a willow trae nailed on a two by sx dragged behind like a harrow 
to smooth the land. Oats was seeded by hand — harvested and stacked for feed 

Iso wild prairie "wool. There were lots of rocks on the land so in 1912, Dad 
built barn with @ seven-foot wal of stones, cement and lime which stands as @ 
memorial to a fot of hard work. Hope for the future was realized in 1814 with @ 
‘Good crop that year 

For the young folks in those days entertainment was not “ready made’. No 
fancy arenas or such — we skated for miles on Dowling Lake inthe winter n the 
‘summer we made rafts. We thought nothing of riding twenty or thirty mils to visit 
the Keibe's, Boehike's and Michael's at Endiang: often were caught in a rain or 
snow storms but our faithful ponies Dewy, Pete and Frank used good horse-sene 
land brought us home. My brother Sig and | were always together and spent lato 
time hunting; everything trom gophers to coyotes, 

When | was married in March 1920 wa lived on the Tingle place. After the 
terrible hailstorm in June 1823, | decided to leave the farm and in 1925 moved my 
family to Cold Lake northeast of Edmonton, Then in 1830 we came back again 
land when Dad passad away | took over the home place and farmed it unt 1874. 
‘am now retired in Hanna and my youngest son Fred has the farm. I'm sure each 
Cldtimer could write a book of his own about all the tials and tribulations and of 
course also the good times as a pioneer 

Julius Hoffman passed away March 12, 1934. In 1941 Augusta married Anton 
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steal, now deceased. Augusta died May 18, 1952. Both Jullus and Augusta are 
buried in the Dowling Lake Cemetery 

‘Their children were: 

Onttia (Tile) born 1894, married Edwin Clark in London, England during 
Viorld War | Aterhis death she married Charles Atwater. She had three children. 
Tlie passed away at Castle Rock, Oregon in 1966, 

‘Adolph was born 1892, died a the age of four of smallpox. 

‘Sammuel born 1898, married Magdalena Fink, both now decessed. They 
had two children, Arthur and Violet. Arthur Is married and lives in Edmonton 
Violet tives in Della 

‘Rosella born 1895; married Paup Volibrecht of Oyen. She died in 1960. 

Sigmund — born 1898 — married Marie Michal, lived in Three Mis, then 
Edson. Both are deceased, They had three children, Betty, Fred and Stanley. 

"augusta —- born 1901 — married Luther Schuetze. They lived in Manitoba 
where Luther was a missionary on the north shore of Lake Winnipeg. They had 
nine children, 

[Antonia — born 1908, married Roderick Schuetze and had three children. 
‘They are now retired at Duncan, B.C. 

Karl was born In 1897, He matried Emily Rutt and had six children; Antonia, 
ma June, Norma, Verda, Raymond and Donald. Emily died in 1992 

‘Antonia married Ted Quaschnick, they had three sons. Ted passed away 
several years ago. Antonia and the boys and ther families ive in the Hanne 
od married Vivian Fortna, has a girl and two boys; Wes married Margaret 
Talmage: Merle married Linda Hutton and has one girl and one boy. 

‘Erna June married Nester Svarich; lives in Calgary. They have one son and. 
‘one daughter. 

Norma married Eimer Thiessen — teaches in Calgary, She has two gis, 
Shelly and Cindy. 

‘Verda Is married to Emil Lite, She teaches in Kelowna, B.C. She has one 
aughter, Rhonda, 

‘Raymond married Lorraine Mossey and has a daughter, Susan. He teaches 
‘in Calgary 

‘Donald married Doreen Kane and lives at Cessford. They have one daughter, 
Geralyn, and sons Bront and Mark 

in 1948, Kari married Georgina Harris and had four more children, Richard 
married Shirley Graden, Fred married Bev Kurtz, Debbie and Corie are at home, 











WATTS VILLAGE, By Dorle Mutton — Survey of the C.N.R. ravay came in 
1912. A store and post ofice were built In 1914, by the Page Newton family. This 
store was later sold to Nick and Ada Lund in 1923, who operated the business for 
‘many years, then sold it to Jim and Alberta Boyd in 1945. They stayed with the 
business about twenty-five years, untl the mail service was transferred to Hanna, 

‘The Home elevator was bult in 1914. n later years, it was known as the Pool 
Elevator. The National Grain Company bull an elevator in 1916, the next year the 
Alberta Pacific was erected. These companies had accommodation in Watts for 
their agents. 

Rienhold Rosenbaum was the frst section foreman of Watts in 1916-17. Then 
‘section foreman by name of Steve Gresch and his family of two children, Sophie 
and Jake had residence here, Sophie married John Jucypink, a section labourer, 
ago of Watts, Jake also worked for the C.N.R 

Inthe years 1926-96, Roy Embree had a garage and service station, where he 
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{did mechanical work, well driling and was th 
ment. 

In 1997 with the co-operation of the newly formed Sulivan Lake Schoot 
Division, a petition of Interested parents was taken, and after much planning. a | © 
high school was opened in a litle house left vacant by a section foreman: known 
a the "Grosch House! 


16 nucleus of our musical entertane 





Mean Mrs. 6. P. Nwion, 1918, and Jack 
Pris 





Wats Hon cto, 194, Standing, Let Rig: 
uty Gusctrick, Anne Suber Hire Dud, 
teal Edna Ling, Vis Deter, Ps 
Cale, Jyoe Metuish, Mary Lind. Sect 
- Bums, Banche Cots (each), Roy Pris, 
‘ck Lndin ant he Wats Str, tary boy 





‘The first teacher was Mrs. M.D. Cook, who used the National Grain Company 
house as ner teacherage, which she shared with some of the students. Othe 
batched In the Embree house and a litie shingled shack, moved in by Olver 
Durand for his family. Some pupils walked, rode horseback, or wert by sleigh to 
the contre. Students came from St. George, Eartown, Eaton, Dowling Lake, Chain 
Lakes, Annasholm and Rocky Hil 

AA plano was purchased for the school with money received mainly trom 
rattles, box socials and dances. Mrs. Cook also gave piano lessons for twenty 
‘cents @ lesson, and she donated these proceeds to the plano fund. 

Classes increased in the litle "Gresch Schoo!” during the terms of 1987-40, 
Lunt lack of space became Intolerable. In the fll of 1940, the Silver Valley school, 
\which had been unused for a number of years, was moved to the present location 
(nthe hill at Wats. Children were then picked up by school vans 




















In 1941, the old Martin Dan! nouse was moved tothe school yard to be used 
asa teacherage. in 1945 St, George was moved to this yard to be used 8 a pubic 
nook alving grades one to twelve being taught. By 1964 all grades were 
‘SBiveyed by bus to Hanna schools. St. George was moved to Youngstown, after 
fhelr school burned, and the teacherage was moved elsewhere, Siver Valiey 
pulling remains as the Watts Community Centre. Allthat remains of the "Gresch” 
house is a vivid memory of "Watts High’. 

“To mention some of he téachers: M.D. Cook, Verda Litke, W. Reichenbaugh 
[Anmina Peterson, Kenneth Reeder, Marlene Shouidice, Marjorie Sugden, Beverly 
Biokle and Miss Ambury 

‘Bue to progress of te country, population of Watts has depleted greatly. The 
only ettzens are Mrs. Boyd, the Willam Lenfesty family and Tom Chee Choo, 








WATTS COMMUNITY IN THE 1930'S 
‘By Tom Payne 

Before beginning the writing ofthis article on the Watts community Ive had 
to analyze the conditions leading tothe formation of an active community. Believe 
there must be sufilent people, with a large percentage of them adults. Secondly, 
there must be a common desire to find an outet for self expression; and thirdly, 
there must be @ nucleus of Interested elders to start the organizing, With modern 
fare, and T.V-6, | feel the great cycles of community Ife have come to an end, 
‘xcept In more isolated areas, but fy years ago recreation and entertainment 
was @ local product. 

‘Clear Lake was a popular centre for summer recreation inthe 1920's unt the 
cry years turned the water alkaline. There was good swimming, and many good 
ball games were played there, by ball playersiike Lou and CyrilDoyie, Hicks Cole, 
Ed Burrows and Harold and Dan Lund, to name just a few. People came there 
from miles around. 

‘The end of the Clear Lake era left a void, and as Watts had a lot of young 
people in the vicinity, a community sprit began to form. Roy Embree had a small 
‘Senee band for some years, which livened up the winter entertainment in the 
‘ountry schools. Now softball games were started, and the nucieus seemed to 
Centre around the elevator men, Sandy Orr, Hank Gorr, Allan Murray and Roland 
Grin, all ex-ball players. We played just south ofthe tracks, on Jim Boyd's land, 
land very Sunday, weather permitting, saw many ears converge on the area. 
Usually enough people tuned up for two toams plus spectators. We played mainly 
for tun; didnt enter any tournaments but did play Hanna and Silver Valley. 

Remembering the names of people Involved in the Watts community in the 
years of the thiriss gives me a feeling of nostalgia, McCandless, McCuish, 
Mecreight. Gor, Miler, Hutton, Chee Choo, Leech, Johnston, Nixon, McAuli, 
Alstott, Embree, Lund, Griffin, Orr, Moulding, Phibbs, Hoffman, Dahl, Scot, 
Stevenson, Nyhelm, Flett, Payne and many more. 

‘We did ty to start a hard ball team one time, and collected seventy-tive conts 
fora bat. Hank Gorr had a ball, and a few gloves were collected here and there. 
ur first game was with Georgetown school and during the tirst inning, Carl 
Johnston broke our one and only bat. That was the end. We couldn't atford 
another. 

“The community alge became more active during the wine 
plays were put on in the local schools. These, withthe hous 
‘community second to none, 

Hockey became quite popular algo although ice was always a problem, and it 




















and some good 
parties, made our 
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‘seemed thatthe only ime we had good ie was after @ spring thaw. So a8 a hockey 
team, we were never a threat tothe Maple Leafs, Hand Hill could always beat 
‘and 50 could Craigmyle. Wa just didnt get enough practice. 

Alas, young people and families began to move away, and the cycle began 
tehange, S0 by the end of the thirties only a few were let to carry on. 


‘MR. and MRS. J. L. BOYD, By Mrs. Alborte Boyd — In 1908 Jim helped wih 
the roundup of the butfalo, near Chicago, where he resided at that lime. He was 
Included in the group of men that drove the buffalo to Canada, Upon arriving here 
‘and looking the country over, he decided that he would lke to remain here. nthe 
spring of 1909 he went tothe land oie in Calgary. While checking the map over, 
he presumed a railroad would go near this special property south-half 31-17-16, 
‘hich he chose to fle | homestead on. After arriving inthis Barren country, he hag 
y Ups and downs. It took several days to go to Castor, which was the closest 
trading centre in those yoars, to bring home supplies. He spent a lot of time 
‘breaking horses for the neighbours. He worked on the ral grade near Drumheller, 
He purchased a well machine and for years driled many water wells in the 
Country. Jim also took his turn at roundups for stampedes, in his early years 
came trom Oxtord, England, with a ood frend, Mabe! MeCuish, | remained 
In Calgary and did housework for the Bruce Robinson family. After a time, |wentto 
‘spend my holidays with Mabel. | had written a letter s0 asked if anyone was going 
{0 the post office. Mable sald that Jim would likely be going, as he was st the 
MeOulshes breaking horses. Jim asked me to go along for the ride. | was nel 
familar with horses then; it seemed to me that the horse was going too fast Iwas 
80 frightened that | fel off and broke my jaw. 

Cupid seemed to hit us both at first sight. Jim being concerned, came to 
Calgary to see me. We wore married atthe Robineon home in December 1916. Jim 
Was called to the army, and saw services overseas, He suffered shell shock and 
was almost gassed. On his return trom services, he picked me up, as | was stl 
With the same people, and we came out here to start housekeeping. | became & 
‘over of animals, and had a beautiul horse that | used for my transportation 

We were blessed with two children, who got their education at St. George, 
Watts and Hanna High Schools. Our daughter, Alberta, furthered her education 
and became a Registered Nurse. For the love of her profession, she continued 
working at Tral Hospital, B.C. alter her marriage to Winston Hallman. On her way 
to work on a frosty, foggy night, she met with a tragic auto accident, that let her 
husband with six small children; Boyd, Jay, Keith, Judy, Jim and Bruce, Our son, 
Larry and wife Yvonne have two children, Shawn and Lorna. They are in the 
Kenmac Automotive and industrial Parts business at Gibson, B.C. 

sim had lengthy chore as secretary for Watts Mutual Telephone Co. and St 
George Schoo! district. He was also a member of Alberta Wheat Pool, imperial O 
‘of Canada Ltc., as well as the Hanna Legion. 

‘in 1945 we purchased the Wats store and post office trom the Nick Lunds. 
Jim met the train dally at 1:10 A.M. to collect and dispose of the mail. We 
(Operated this business for twenty-five years, and Jim continued his farming. In 
1966 we closed out the store, when postal services were centralized to Hanna. We 
then sold the farm to Gus Annas, and decided to enjoy our later years. We stl 
made Watts our home. 

\We loved to travel in our own car, we covered many miles through the States 
‘and Alaska. We drove out several times a year to vsit our son Larry and family, 
‘also many friends along the way, unt illness overcame dim In 1971. He paseed 
faway in March 1973, 
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| ralsed turkeys all my farm Ife, and many folks enjoyed them on theit 
cohristmas menu. 

T gnjoy good health at age ninety-two, | stil reside at Watts, and do my 
housekeeping and entertaining. | enjoy sports and rarely miss any, on my colored 
rosucion’ | raise @ garden in the summer and with my plants and cats in the 
trnter, | keep my time fled. 

iy nephew, Frank Grover, makes his home with me, when he is off duty from 
his work with an oll company. 


SPENCER BURNS FAMILY, By R. W. (Bob) Burns — Our Dad, Herbert 
Spencer Burns was born at Greenbank, Ontario and moves west with hs parents 
see seven brothers in 1901. They frst settled In the Didsbury area and Ister our 
Sue moved with his parents and some of his brothers to the Hanna area, | believe 
fhe district was called Maunders. 

‘Gur Mother was born in Sheridan, Montana. She and her parents came to 
‘bert ‘short time later and in 1917 they moved from the Lone Butte area to a 
fumon Wolfe Creek about three and a half miles north of Watts, She lived with her 
vironts Newton and Addie Hart until her marriage to our Father, Mother and Dag 
ok up farming on a quarter section of land about a haif mite north ofthe creek 
Uy brother Bland myself were born during the time that our parents lived on this 
Tam and our sister Marianne came along later, during the time that we lived in 
Wats 

ty earliest recollection of this area, probably about 1992, concerned @ 
terrible dust storm that blackened the sky; Dad was away and Mother was visiting 
ver parents just across the road, and my brother Bill and had to stay in the house 
by cursieves as Mother couldn't make ithome because the storm was s0 bad. We 
‘were two frightened Kids by the time Mother did get home. 

‘We tived onthe farm unt 1995 when Dad get the ob as elevator agent forthe 
verte Pacific Grain at Watt, and that summer we moved into a rented house 
thore. In 1997 they transferred Dad to Jenner, Alberta and in 1938 we moved back 
to Watts at whieh time Dad took over 8s agent forthe Alberta Wheat Pool. At tis. 
tine he again starfed to farm our land north of Watts. This particular venture 
{uttered quite a set back when all the horses Oad had bought died trom some 
disease. Dad was then forced into buying a tractor which turned out to be a far 
Detter investment than the horses. By 1939 both of my grandparents (the Harts) 
had passed away, and we took over their half section of land. 

In iater years it became the social event ofthe week to drive into Hanna on a 
Saturday afternoon or evening, Much visiting was done by the older folks while the 
young folks thought up ways to make the older folks older, however Joe Winkler, 
{ur town police, never bothered with us so | guess we weren't too bad. 

We farmed and Dad ran the elevator untl 1945 when dad sold out and moved 
to Carstairs where he took over the Cockshutt agency for a period of one year. and 
in t946 we bought a farm at Dols, Oad Kept this farm until 1947 when I itt home, 
ne then sold out and moved to Didsbury. About 1952 or 1859 Dad and Mother 
moved to Vulean where dad was eld Supervisor for the County until his deat in 
1960 

‘Mother is ving in Lethbridge, as well as our sister Marianne and her family. 
My brother Bill and is family lve at the coast, while my wife and Ile in Calgary. 

















THE CHEE CHOO FAMILY, By Tom Chee Choo — My father Lo Chee 
Ghoo, and my mother Mary and four children, Tom, Mary L. (Lily), Eva and Roy 
‘came from Calgary to Statler in 1911, where we lived for a while, then we moved 
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‘Waring, who homesteaded northwest 9-31-18, he heard of land in this are, 
{dad homesteaded in the south haf 20-31-15 and the family moved here from Gay, 
tor in September 1813. There were two children born here later, Irene and Alber, 

| remember how we children had to carry our drinking water from a spring 
‘one mile down the creek, in ten-pound syrup pails, forthe frst two years. We usog 
slough water for washing, then dad bought a cow which we trained to pullabara | | 
‘of water on a stonebo: 

| recall a prairie tre that started inthe north near Endiang and swept south tp 
the raliroad grade at Watts. This new grade stopped the fire from spreading any 
further. 

Another Incident | recall, was when the Home Elevator was under construe 
tion. They hired me to use my saddle horse to pull lumber by ropes up tothe 
scaffold 

‘We children all attended St. George School. The rest ofthe family al lft this 
area. | stil ive on the home place; Albert ves at Sooke, 8.C.; Irene Bleauregarg 
resides in Toronto, Ontario; Lily Basasco lives in California; and Eva Locke isn 
Seattle 

‘Mother lived with me until her passing in 1964 atthe age of sixty-seven, 














ROY CHEE CHOO, By Bertha Chee Choo — In 1913, Roy camo from Castor 
with his parents, Lo and Mary Chee Choo, brother Tom and sisters Lily and Eve ts 
the homestead at Watts, He attended St. George School. Roy worked at home on 
the farm. He also worked at the Hemstack mine, and the Sheerness and 
Drumheller coal mines 

In 1940, Roy married Mes, Bertha Erickson. They lived at Watts, where her 
son Gorald attended schoo! for a while. 

In December 1942, Roy enlisted In the army and after basic training was sent 
to work at the mines at Morinville, as there was a shortage of rellabe help. The 
Government granted leave to those experienced men to work in tis mine. In 1945, 
Roy got his discharge from the army. We livad at Edmonton and Trochu. We were 
planning to open a radiator shop In Three Hills, but were called home due tothe 
iliness of mother. The next three years we spent on the farm. We ralsed a boun- 
ttl garden and Foy worked with his brother an the farm, 

In 1849, we moved into Hanna where Roy operated a Radiator Shop unt his 
‘sudden passing in June, 1964. | stil raise a large garden in my yard and enioy 
oing handierat 

‘We have tour children: Gerald lives at Alabama U.S.A.; Mrs. Pat Grismer of 
Blackfalds has three children; Mrs. Joan Elm of Hanna has two boys ang Douglas, 
fan ardent hockey player in his school days Is now employed in Oilfield work at 
Swan His 








ROY EMBREE, as told by Roy Embree — | was born inthe state of Washington 
in 1895. The family came to Castor in 1907. Then in July 1913, I fled on 8 
homestead, north-west quarter 20-31-18, and batched with brother Mark. Jd 
mechanical and repair work for Louls Payne and Ed Parker. | worked for S. 
Halbrook in 1915 on his threshing outfit, until harvesting was finished here, then 
went to Suffield to complete the year at the same type of work, | operated & 
threshing machine for George Banner trom 1922-26. My experience wi 
threshing machines also took me to Vermilion. 

‘My musical talent started to show at age seven and a half years. | seemed to 
have a unique ability to repair and restore anything, especially Violins and guitars. 
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During & festive season in my bachelor days, | was riding horseback to play for a 
{ance when | developed a sore throat, But my enthusiasm kept me going for three 
fights. I finally arrived home dreafuly ill Mark called Dr. Mason, and his 
Giagnosis was smallpox, and ordered quarantine for six weeks. Before the year 
‘ended | contracted mumps, measies and pleurisy 

‘in 1926 | built a house and small garage at Watts, where | did mechanical 
work for the neighbours. ! went to Summerland B.C. to visit my brother and met 
“Joan Duplet. We were married in 1928, We had four children. Doris Bolt les in 
‘Saskatoon and has two gris and one boy. Ruby Tunke of Peace River has two 
boys and @ gil Yvonne Fawoot resides In Calgary and has three boys. Leslie, a 
son, died In infancy. 





oy and Jan Enbree Fay Ebro’ wot mache 


| purchased a Rock too! machine and later @ Rotary for ailing water well, 
some of which are stil pumping today. We moved into Hanna 1936. | continued 
‘with this Business, but had gotten pipe fting tools with the out, so | decided to 
take a swing at plumbing, and sold the well out. In 1841 wages for plumbing 
wore fity-tive cents an hour, In 1943, I travelled back and forth to Castor to work 
with brother Tom, making munitions (airplane pars) for ninety cents an hour. | 
Contiaued my plumbing business and became interested in giving of my time to 
‘epair and restore antiques at the Hanna Museum. 

| attended the first stampede at Jack Miler Ranch in 1917, and many others 
Including the Diamond Jubilee of the famous Hand Hils Stampede in 1976. For 
many years my orchestra played for the stampede dance. 

'My love for musie caused many hardships getting to and from dances. We 
hed to go many miles in all types of weather and road conditions. Transportation 
was by sleigh, horseback, buggy, walking and in later years by car. recall leaving 
home in mid afternoon, early in spring, to play for a dance at Hand Hills Ciub 
House, twenty miles from home. Just after midnight a blzzerd blew in, ang the 
president ordered no one to leave, and bargained with us to continue playing. We 
tntertsined the folks until six in te morning, then shared a bit of lunch that was 
lett rom midnight, and tied to rest In corners and on benches. few hours later, 
the storm subsided a bit, and we started out on our long cold journey home. The 
horses had eaten all the hay out ofthe box, an all that remained to sit on was 
{ew Russian thistles, The horses found It hard to cope with the cold wind at hirty- 






























































seven degrees below zero. On our arrival home, we realized that We had been 
‘away for twenty-four hours. Our hours of playing In the early days warrany 
seventy-ive cents to one dollar and a half each plus lunch, for an evenings 
‘entertainment. Inthe early thirties my orchestra ineluded Fred Edwards, Toe 
Payne, Goorge Alstot, Jack Leech and others, 

| recall playing for dances and parties at Wiese, Eaton, Annashiem, Garden 
Plains, Chain Lakes, Hand Hils and Craigmyle to mention a few. AS the year 
passed, we were blessed with a few more dollars forthe folks fun, 

In two ofthe later years we played for two hundred and fitty-fve dances, rom 
Dalia to Youngstown, Cessford to Garden Plain, including Saturday night denoss 
In Henna. 

| suffered a stroke in June 1975. After a couple of months hospitalization, 
was allowed to come home in my wife's care, We sil enjoy he dignity of living 
four home, and enjoy visits from relatives and friends, 






BOYS WILL BE BOYS 
By Tom Payne, as told by Ray Embree 

Thistle vignette of youth took place about sixty years ago, around 1017-18 
‘The stage was set when Jack Sutherland, a young bachelor farmer, who ives 
south-east of Watts, Bought a spanking new high-topped buggy, a thing of beauty, 
‘The first act of the drama began when he went over, one Sunday, to the home of 
Mrs, Annie Johnston, one mile west, to vist her attractive daughter. James, the 
son of Mrs. Johnston, persuaded Jack to let him try out his new buggy, and then 
Grove north-east of Watts, to the home of Mark Embree 

‘isting there that day were Joe and Tom Robinson and Roy Embree. Whose 
mind first dreamed up the devilish scheme doesnt matter now, but all were 
‘accessories tothe fact. They removed the pole and tied 8 rope to each side of he 
{ront exle. Two boys stood in front, each with one of the ropes, and two stood 
behind. They were cautious to start with and coasted several times down a small 
hill east ofthe house without a mishap. All was wel. They looked around for more 
{hril, and more fields to conquer, and found what they were looking for ona large 
hill on the main road three-quarters of @ mile north of Watts. | believe Jim 
Johnston and Tom Robinson were the steering committee, while Roy and Joe 
‘stood on behind. Al started fine, and they began thelr adventure. As they picked 
‘up speed, though, it became increasingly harder to steer, they began to dri over 
{0 Tom's side, so Jim said, "Ease up on your rope a bit" Tom eased up, and Jim 
pulled over to his side too much. Tragedy struck, and they overturned into the 
ditch. The boys were not hur, but oh, that Beautiful Buggy: the top was completely 
demolished. 

‘A chastened group of boys hauled the buggy back to Mark's, and surveyed 
the situation. The outcome was that they spent the rest of the day repairing the 
top, and dig such a perfect job that Jack Sutherlang never knew ithad happenes. 

Mark Embree had a well near his house, equipped witha windlass to naul up 
the water. It may have been the same group of young edventurarers who removed 
the pail, and hung In its place a length of raliroad ron, six or eight feet long, The 
boys took turns striking the iron with alarge sledge hammer. I made a lovely 209 








that could be heard for miles around. Unfortunately the rope finally rebelled, and 
let the Iron fall tothe bottom of the well They found anther piece of iron to ti 12 
the rope, but in the process of striking it, ccldently dropped the hammer into the 
wel, where they both lie to this day. Mark was not at home that day. and what Ne 
remarked when he found out is not on record 
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WELL CHARGED 
Astold by RoyEmbree 

tn 1928 oF 27 one of the local lads was Simon Gaetz. Roy recalls he sported a 
large felt hat with floppy brim, torn across in one spot. One day he visited Roy at 
(wats, and Roy gave him some radio wire to mend his hat, He wove the wire 
raid the brim, and also mended the tear. Sometime later he was busy working 
‘ine field when a storm came up. Ths super hat attracted a charge of electricity 
Ad gave Simon a terrific ot. He tore of the hat and threw it tothe ground, but | 
‘in well Imagine Simon had the first Afro hair style in Alberta 





LAURA and CLIFFORD PHIBBS, 
By Jack and Roy Phibbs — Cittord 
‘Stacey Phibbs was born of Irish ances- 
tty at Hagersville, Ontario, March twen- 
tystrst 1872, a happy event on the firs 
{ay of spring anywhere. He was raised 
‘ona farm and was the youngest ofa tam 
{iy of eight. in his youth he apprentices 
‘with a local Blacksmith for seven years, 
becoming a master blacksmith. He im- 
migrated to the United States in 1694 
fang became an American citizen in the 
‘County of Polk, Minnesota, in 1896. For several years he blacksmithed in the 
‘noods end in various mines, and algo homesteaded and worked westward. In 
{eason he followed large steam threshing machines, one of wich gave the crew 
fan oyster supper anytime they hresned five thousand bushels in a day. 

'By 1909 the desire to homestead in Alberta brought him back to Canada, 
From Steitler ne came down inte this ares, which later became known as the Watts 
Glatt, where he filed on the northwest quarter 16-31-15. In the spring of 1910 he 
left Bear Creek, Montana for Calgary and on April the fith bought four “brones” 8 
‘wagon and box, some farm equipment, and a blacksmith outfit and trekked 
‘estward tothe homestead site, He maintained thet by the end ofthe first day out 
Of Calgary the “broncs” were well broken. At that time Stettler was the main 
business centre and from there his bullding supplies were hauled. 

By 1813, his homestead being proved up and pre-emption paid for, he 
became a Brkish subject again, by way of a Certificate of Readmission to British 
Nationality, his address being registered as Obelisk. Besides breaking up his land 
he raised Horses and chickens, and had a local blacksmithing business. He often 
spoke of helping Andy MeKay In his shop in Hanna during the slack times and to 
‘et there he would walk seven miles in and seven miles home each dy, 

‘The raliroad survey came through In 1912, and some of the survey work was 
done in the winter. Harry Shoultz was the contractor and Dad was hired to haul the 
survey gang around in his bob sleigh 

Having become interested in breeding horses, inthe fall of 1915 he went to 
Edmonton in search of stock. it happened that he stayed at @ boarding house 
‘wmere a young school ma'am was staying and so a romance began. itis unclear 
‘whether the original purpose of the trip was carried out 

"The young lady In question was Miss Laura Evans, who was born in Chicago, 
US.A,,on October the ninth 1883, of Scotch and Welsh parents. By the age of ten 
she ané her sister and brother were orphaned and they moved to Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, where they were raised by relatives. By 1802 she had acquired her 
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‘rade eleven diploma and a thrd class teacher's certificate in Nova Scotia, This 
started her on a career of teaching and upgrading her own education. By 1908 she 
had grade twelve and also a frst class teacher's license In Nova Scotia, She was 
‘also interested in painting and horticulture, both of which she studied in Chicaga, 
‘and Guelph, Ontario. By 1914 she had succumbed o the cal ofthe West and went 
to Edmonton where she taught under the Superintendent of Schools, Mtr 
Carpenter, who later became Dr. Carpenter, principal of the Technical Schoo in 
Calgary. 

The year of 1916 must have been quite momentous for Mother and Da as 
they were married in Calgary in August and spent their honeymoon in Bans, 
Incidently Mother often mentioned that Dad carried a few heads of wheat in his 
‘Pocket which he examined periodleally, You guessed, the morning of August the 
fourteenth there had been a severe frost. 

In the spring of 1917 Mother and Dad were expecting a blessed event so the 
bullding ofa new house was undertaken with Andy Murdoch as carpenter. In spite 
of everything it wasn' finished before the stork arrived and John Ciiford was born 
in the homestead shack, which has since gone through the process of Being 
chicken house, granary and a garage. Dr. Mason arrived in a buggy for the event 
and Mrs. Henry Welle, a neighbour lady, was midwife 

A this time, namely late teens and early twenties, Dad and Mother withthe 
vision of raising a family and helping to establish a viable community. bull a ew 
barn in 1818, bought a new Chevrolet Baby Grand ear in 1919, hada tiry-two volt 
electric ight plant installed in 1920 and the telephone installed in 1921. During ths 
‘same period of time the northwest quarter 9-31-15 was acauired from W. Waring 
and the southwest quarter 21-81-15 was acquited from Clarke Renn. 

‘The municipality was so short of money that teachers could not be paid and 
30 some schools were closed. In the winter and apring of 1923 Mather taught the 
local school, St. George, her wages, whatever they were, 1o be pald later 

At approximately ths time, Dad put in his time as councillor in the Dowling 
Lake Muniipaity. 

February first 1926, Roy Stacey was born in the General Hospital in Calgary. 
We hag moved to Calgary for three months, Jack went to Bankview Cottage. 
Schoo, just off seventeenth avenue southwest. Dad couldn’ sit around all winter 
50 he took a course in farm mechanics atthe insttute of Technology and Art He 
maintained that he was the oldest student inthe school. Mark Embree, a bachelor 
neighbour, looked after the farm. We all arrived home by train in ealy April inthe 
middle othe night. Mark had the bob sleigh to drive us home and itwas very cold 
With a lot of snow. In the excitement Mother's bow! of goldfish was left on the 
lation platform and that was the end of the bowl of fish, for even though Mark 
went right back they were frozen, 

In the early years the families were not nearly as sel-suticient as they are 
today. Machinery was not plentiful, and help was scarce so each family helped 
‘each other with whatever manpower and machinery was avalable. This wes 
‘especially true in haying and threshing times when extra hands were necessary. 
Dad's closest neighbours were Tom Edwards, Horace Payne, Mark Embree and 
‘Jack Sutherland. They pooled their resources each year as circumstances 
dictate. 

Another community effort, especially during the tires, was roadwork. Each 
farmer would take a four horse team and move drt wth a fresno at some point on 
bis local road where repairs were necestary. Someone would be foreman and 
Supervise the job. In July or August when this work was usually done, t would be 
hot and dusty and man and beast would enjoy a rest now and then, the length of 



























test depending largely onthe mood ot the foreman. One foreman was said to have 
ve gnishod his crew with this observation, "I dont care haw slow you move, Dut 
serormoving” The money that was earned from the work was applied towards 
vesg he taxes ofthe erew members. Sometimes someone would have ies lett 
pa winter’ ice harvest. and this would be used to Keep the drinking water 
0 

‘by 1997 the depression was about a Its peak and as money was very scarce 
great many schools were closed or cit have facities fr high school. Through 
te vears Mother and Dad remained staunch promoters of education, especially 
vn per education for those rural young people whose one room schools wore 
limited t9 grades one to nine 

“Their wo sore Jack and Roy grew up on the farm. We got our pubic schoo! 
ducatlon at home by correspondence and at St. George. Jack got his nigh schoo! 
Srhtount Royal College in Calgary, then went to Provincia Institute of Technology 
see ang graduated with a diploma in industrial Electricity in 1938. Jobs were 
see. Dad had an attack of plourisy just as spring work was beginning so Jack 
‘Sited Into the routine ofthe farm. In the spring of 1940 we bought the north halt 
Sptcts, trom Mark Embree and the die was cast for a Ife onthe farm for Jack 
‘The wintors seemed longer and tougher then, partly because the municipality and 
ovecnment cid not have equipment to keep the roads open. One winter we Dull @ 
$ral plough on the tractor and at one time even had to use it on number rine 
Fignway to-get the neighbours and ourselves to Hanna for supplies. 

iin December of 1949 Jack marred Isabel Forbes, who worked inthe Special 
‘reas Office In Hanna. Jack and Isabel bult a house inthe same yard with Mother 
‘and Dad's house. 

Isabel and Jack have been involved with the Earltown Local F.U.A. Jack as 
past president, Isabel catering with the ladies. With the First United Church of 
anna Jack took @ turn as chairman of board of stewards, 'sabel, president of 
UIC. In the days ofthe mutual telephone company Jack was roubleman forth 
Waite Mutual Telephone Company, he is an advisory committee man with local 
UF-A. Co-op Limited: farm supply and bulk fuel, also commitiee man with the 
Alberta Wheat Poo) 

“Tack, belleving that clean pure seed Is very important in a farming communi- 
ty, became invelved in the formation of the Starland Seed Cleaning Plant in Dela 
Mois charter member of the plant and also a charter member of the board of 
rectors representing the Special Areas shareholders. The Plant cleaned in 
fxcess of four hundred thousand bushels of grain in 1876. 

“Jack and Isabel have two sone, Robert John and Wiliam Stacey. Bob got his 
‘education in Watts and Hanna, then went to Olds and took a farm mechanics 
‘Course. This led to various jobs with farm machinery dealerships and eventually & 
permanent job with the city of Calgary as a mechanic. He married Lorna Groves 
(iho also works for the city. Bill went to Watts, Hanna and Drumheller for his 
‘Sducation and farms with his dad and when time permits he has worked with 
Dlmateads, moving buildings. He has spent some time on the pipeline 

Roy graduated from Watts High School in 1943 and having developed alte 
of his parent's early desire fo see new places, spent the next three years working 
in Drumheller, Hanna and Calgary during the summer and attending Business 
College during the winters. After worklng in a service station at Olds, a yen for 
General stores ted Foy to employment In Halkirk. Roy and Marian Laarz were 
‘married in 1980 and operated a store, post office and telephone exchange i 
Endlang, In 1988, they setieg in Steer, to be associated with Gulf Oi for fourteen 
{years and then with Alberta Power project at Battle River. Marian worked with Roy 
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In the business ventures and later worked with an accountant in Stettler. Thy 
‘have three children; Gerald, Gwen and Doug? Gerald graduated from Stettor Hy, 
‘School. He had various jobs to finance a world tour and is now a ges ple) 
‘operator, Gwen married Terry Stenberg and moved to Olds, where she iss 
cashier In a drug store. Doug Is attending Junior High in Stettler. 

‘Dad used to enjoy taking his twenty-two rifle and his old dog Out tothe fey 
to check on the cattle and the crops and to raise cain with the gopher population 
Later, when his health woulda’ allow him to walk so far, someone would take hy 
around in the truck or car. These lite pleasures came to an end when he pastey 
‘away in Apri, 1952. 

Mother continued to live alone in her house, corresponding with pen pals he 
world over, reading, playing cards, watching television, tending her garden ang 
house plants. Her heaith stayed reasonably good until December, 1968, when she 
passed away after @ short iliness 

ur parents gave us a good start by being good citizens; we are trying to 
carry on in the same tradition, 










MR. AND MRS. HENRY WILLIE — Henry Wille was a trolley operator in 
Germany. prior to coming out to the Watts district to file on a homestead: north. 
west quarter 17-31-15. He was the quiet type, but always enjoyed a game of fve- 
hundred, when fiends dropped in 

Mrs. Wille with a kind heart, was always ready to give of her services as 
‘midwite In the arrival of litte newcomers, or other iliness inthe early 1900's, 

They had one son, Fred. They etred to Hanna inthe early fortes, 
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ANTELOPE HILL SCHOOL 
By Mae Fortna 

Excerpts from @ Hanna Herais 
of 1814 state, "The Antelope Hil §. . 
was organized in the summer of 1914 
Ht was situated in the south-west por- 
tion of township 32, range 14. From 
all reports the schoo! should be bul 
‘and operating by the spring of 1916: 
A school site was approved December 
31, 1918, to be located thiry-two rods 
‘east of the south-west corner of section 
16, township 32, range 14, WA. EG. 
Sampson and Al Wirth were elected 
trustees of the Antelope Hil schoo) 
Another excerpt from the Hanna Herald states, “July 20, 1916: At last the 
Antelope Hill school has been opened. This school has been the bone of 
‘contention between opposing factions for the last four years." 

There are no records prior to 1820 availabe to show what attendance the 
‘schoo! had, or who the teachers were. I waa said that the schoo! was opened for 
three students, 

The teacher for the months of August and September in 1920 was OM. 
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‘thompson, followed by Mrs. A, Thompson, thought to be the wife of the T. 
Thompson who lived on the south-east of 15 at that time.,There were six pupils for 
that term, 

In those days, the schoo! term ran from mid-July or August until the end of 
November, and the new term began in March. it seemed that there was a holiday 
Dreak for the first two weeks in July. The school fair was held in mid-August 

‘There was occasionally an incident where the Department of Education 
questioned the teacher about the absenteeism of some of the students. Children 
Store required to attend school rom the age of six to fifteen, but t seemed that as 
they reached the age where they could be useful elsewhere, they did not attens 
schoo! regulary 

‘Atlendance records show from six to nineteen pupils, quite often about four 
cor ive to 8 family, and seldom more than four or five families representing the 
Sea. The peak attendance was reached Inthe late twenties and early thirties when 
ten grades were taught to about nineteen pupils. With the depression and 
(drought, several of the larger famlis lft the erea in 1934. Attendance gradually 
‘ropped off until there were only four pupils le in 1938, at which time it had 
‘pened 0 operate only {Wo weeks, and then closed permanently. 

“The original site of the school was on a hill overlooking Dowing Lake. It 
‘operated at this site for about ten years, and then it was moved down toa valley 
bout half a rile away, on the north-east of section 8 It was about this time that 
the school term was changed to include winter months inthe schoo! year. in the 
late thirties, another schoo! was brought into replace the old one, but it was not 
Used for a season before the school closed permanently 

"The old school Became a granary on the AI Wirth farm, and the new one was, 
moved to Scapa. 

‘Names of schoo! Inspectors who visited the schoo! were Dobson, Haverstock, 
and Thurber. 

Teachers were D.M, Thompson, Mrs. A. Thompson, Mrs. EJ. Lane, Miss 
Violet Holmes, Miss Eva Jagoe, Mise Eva Hart, Miss Marion Chamberiain, Wiliam 
Hendrickson, Miss Agnes King, Miss Norine Maynes, Harold Ruskin, Miss € 
Forbes, Miss Emestine Siewert, and Miss Doris Amber 








JOSEPH LAMB and FORSTER LAMB, By Joe Scott — In 1909 Joseph Lamb 
‘came fo Canada to take up a homestead. Accompanying him were his son Archi 
nd his daughter Margaret Scott and her two children, Alice and Joe. They were 
met in Edmonton by Forster, who had already been in Canada for two years, 
Forster had been living in Edmonton where he had worked for a dairy and later 
drove a taxi, with norsee and carriage. Forster went with them to the farm. They 
travelled by ral o Steir, then by ox team to the homestead, in the company of 
the Lewis family who had settled in the Garden Plain district. 

‘The homestead was the west half of 10-32-14, about five miles north of where: 
Hanna now stands. The frst dwelling was a9'x 12' wooden frame witha tent for 2 
‘oot In the following weeks they bult a four-coomed house and a barn, The only 
‘water was from a nearby slough, and what they hauled from some of the 
neighbors for cooking and drinking, They managed this way for nearly two years; 
during ths time @ wel had been driled down to about eighty feet without getting 
Water. so they gave It up. Finally they found a patch of ‘joint grass’. They dug for 
water near there and got @ plentiful supply at only ten feet. 

‘About this time, another daughter and her husband, Dan Grant 
hhomesteaded just north of the Lamb's. They didn't stay there very ong, but moved 















































back to the States, and at the age of ninety-five she stil les in Coventry, 
Connecticut, i 

‘Archie stayed only a short time and left for Lethbridge to ply his trade as» 
blacksmith; Margaret and her children moved to her husband's homestead inthe 
Watts area. Josoph Lamb and Forster continued to live on the land. Forster hog 
filed on land near there, the NE of 16-32-14 and the NW of 14-32-14, butin 1916ne 
traded his homestead to W.O. Stevenson of Richdale for a toam of horses, ang 
Continued to work with his aging father. Joseph Lamb passed away in 1822, 

Forster stayed on and worked his fathers land. Later his nlece, Alice Scot, 
kept house for him for several years unl she married George Gwin. They moved 
to Cheadle for a short time, then back to Hanna where they stil reside. 

Inthe early days, 1811-12, ne and his brother-in-law, Dan Grant, hauleg 
umber and other bulding supplies from Castor to Hanna. They took in one ofthe 
fist loads of bricks. 








Forster Lan witha a of xan 1920, 


Forster was meticulous about his work. On the farm he made a thorough job 
of picking stones off the cultivated land. He never used a tractor, nor had engines 
‘or motors of any kind on the farm. He kept accounts of his sales of butter, eggs 
land chickens, and of expenses. He sometimes kept a Journal of daly activites, 
‘One such entry reads: Hanna Fair, August 14, 1918, two first and one second and 
4 special in grade beet classes, and a first for bachelor’s lost 

Forster was actve in community affalrs, taking a great Interest in tals, 
picnics, etc. He was on the Antelope Hill school board for most ofthe time trom 
when the schoo! was built unt it closed in 1996. 

In Apri, 1945, he rented out the farm and moved to Totield where ne made 
his home with his sister Sarah, Mrs. James Murray, for a number of years, helping 
vith the farm work. When fe came back to Hanna he sold the farm to Harold 
Fortna, and later moved to the Acadia Lodge, 

Forster had a busy itn retirement. He enjoyed visitng his trends, attended 
Church services, did lot of reading, and wrote letiers to friends and relatives, He 
Was a member of the Hanna Pioneers, and the Historical Sociely, He also liked to 
Work at the Museum. He was stl interested in the cattle sales and attended them 
wnenever he could. He liked to go to the Curling rink and watch the games, 


Forster passed away in the Hanna hospital on May 18, 1972, at the age of 
eighty-six years, 



























THOMAS A. THOMPSON, By Mae Fortna — Thomas A. Thompson was abig 
rin and Ia fondly remembered by the name Fatty Thomson. The Thompsons 
Trane nere In 1908. The father homesteaded the SE 15-32-14; the son, Robert, 
(amesteaded across the road from his dad, on the NE 10-32-14, There was a fairly 
large family, Kato, Ruby, Veva, Doris, Robert and Fordy. 

‘ally Thompson had a steam outfit and did breaking for some of the 
reighbors iis not known now long the family stayed here, but Fatty Thompson 
Gouin the C.N.R. pumphouse fie in Hanna on January 20, 1916. The family 
(mained in the area until about 1920, as the names of both Mrs. A. Thompson 
thd D. W. Thompson appear as teachers in the Antelope Hils school register. 

Kate Thompson taught school in Hanna when the first schoo! opened there. 
Later she married Chris White. They lived on the Bob Thompson homestead for a 
‘hile and then moved to Red Deer. 

“There [8.0 information av 
members of the family at this time 








ble as to the whereabouts of any of the 


CHRISTOPHER GASPER, By Dorothy Gasper Ward — Christopher Nicholas 
Gasper was born In Dancy, Wisconsin, on October 31, 1882. He came to the 
Hanne.Dowiing area in 1909 by riding the rails. In search of a homestead, he 
Cerolully read the survey stakes In the area of his chosen home, but after fling his 
(Gaim. he discovered that he had transposed the numbers, and instead of fling on 
{he lat and to the east which he wanted, he hed fled on the rougher, hill land. 
‘The homestead that he acquired in 1910 was the NE 16-92-14. He later acquired 
the SE of 16 as well Stan Howard, his neighbor to the north, homesteaded in 1919, 
but not Intending to stay, never put up any buildings, but lived with Chris Gasper 
tile ne proved up on his land. He sold it to Chis In 1916 








is Gasper 


Chris built his house in 1914, In the early years, there was a syndicate 
composed of Gasper, Wirth, Welse, and Young, which owned a threshing outtt. 
Even while Chris lived in Oregon, he always came back in the fall to run the 
threshing out. 

Nelle Gay was born in Kansas in 1897, She and her mother came to Genaca 
in 1809, lived at Tees until 1903, returned to the States where they lived for the 
next ten years, and came back to the Dowling district in 1918. 

Chris Gasper and Nellie Gay were married in Hanna in 1921. A daughter, 
Daisy, was born a year later. Chvis rented the farm to Deve Temple andthe family 





















































































































‘pent most of their time forthe next few years in Oregon. A Second daughy 
Dorothy, was born while they were there,» 

‘The Gasper 1892. The pis attended Antelope, 
school, where the teacher In 1996, and Miss Ermeeies 
‘Siewert was the teacher in 1937. Those teachers boarded at the Gasper farm 
Classmates were Albert, Gottlob, Hugo and Freda Schmit, and Martin Bees 
ln 1938, because Daisy was going into grade ten and high school grades were sy, 
availabe in the country, the fami to town, 

















‘Otis Gasper, Neil Gasper, and Dalsy Gay With, taken with the ot Itai act used ta 
‘wasting 1915-6 
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CChris continued to farm for a few more years, then rented the 
moved to town, In 1940 he was hired by the Town of Hanna as town engin 
Supervised the job of installing a waterworks system for the town. Chris was stl 
working as town engineer when the water plant was completed in the fal of 1949, 
He worked by himset inthe operation ofthe plant in 1850, then Joe Scott became 
ie assistant 

"Times were hard on the farm in the thirties and we welcomed the apples and 
\whitetish shipped in from B.C. Plano lessons were paid for with cream and eggs, 
land we always had a big garden which we canned, pickled and preserved forthe 
winter 

‘Chris Gasper died In Hanna on November 16, 1967, and is buried in the 
catholic cemetery there. Daisy Gasper Cook died in Stettler in 1959 ang Nelle 
‘Gasper died in Calgary in 1969. Both are buried in the Hanna cemetery 

Dorothy Gasper Ward lives with her family in Calgary. 





ALBERT LUDWIG WIRTH, By Mac 
‘Fortna — Since Information on Al Wirth 
is very limited, | have complled this 
story from an obituary which appeared 
inthe Hanna Herald in 1826, 

‘Al Wirth was born In Wisconsin 
Later he moved to Fargo, North Dakota, 
where he was employed by the Stone 
Piano Company for several years. 

He came to Alberta in 1910, and 
setted seven miles north of Hanna in 
the Antelope His He home- 
Ssteaded the south half of 22-32-14. He 
was a close neighbor and friend ofthe Biock family; he arrived in Hanna with them 
land lived with them for a while. In 1912 he freighted many loads of lumber when 
the town of Hanna was being built 

‘About 1920, Al Wirth married Mrs, Daisy Gay. He passed away in the Hanna 
hospital on April 20,1926, 
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MARTIN DAHL, By Annie Miller Dahi — Martin was born at Trondheim, Nor- 
‘way, on June 4, 1892, the youngest of five children. He arrived in Saskatchew- 
fn in time for the fall work, unable to speak English. He came to Hanna where 
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he filed on a homestead seven miog 
orth of Hanna and a half-mile eas of 
Dowling Lake. 

“The town of Hanna had just come 
fon the map, and being eager t0 90 to 
work, he helped to build the Seymour 
Hotel and some of the other buldings 
that were being erected in Hanna. Inthe 
early days he worked st several other 
Jobs as well as on the homestead, ai 
fone time he tended bar in the National 
Hote 
(On March 10, 1920, Martin and | were married. A tow days later we hed & 
blizzard which plled snow fitegn feet high. We were living on the Wileox place at 
the time, where Schmigts tive now. 

In the spring of 1920, we bult a house on Martin's homestead. That fall we 
moved inte Hanna for the winter, and Martin went to work on the B & B gang. Our 
‘oldest daughter, Doris, was born 

Inthe spring we moved back onto our farm. We also rented the Mac Sullivan 
place, one mile south of us. Our own land was very rough and such a side hil that 
it was very dificult to farm it. During harvest time it was very hard for the bundle 
racks to pick up all ofthe bundles without upsetting, We later moved down tothe 
Sullivan place but continued to farm our land also. There was only a smell shack 
there €0 we bult two more rooms on I 

‘ur second daughter, Mildred, was born In 1923, and our son vim, in 1825, 
‘Times wore not good but we had good neighbors. At the time Martin took me to 
the hospital to have my children, our bachelor neighbor, Henry Rutherford, stayed 
at our place withthe children until he got back. Mr, Rutherford was a bachelr, 
but he taught me how to make bread! He harvested with us and was really a good 
neighbor. 

For entertainment we had surprise card partes, We were surprised many 
times by our good friends. It ad been for tha, life would have been dull and 
lonesome. When a number of neighbors would come we would turn on the radio 
and dance tothe oldtime tunes of W.W. Grant on CFCN. One time the batteries 
went dead on the radio, 60 Martin got out his fiddle and my brother George his 
mouth harp and we kept on dancing. Everyone enjoyed themselves 

‘One night a few men came over to play acard game called ‘King Pedro’. They 
wore so intrested in the game that they pushed the lamp onto the floor. Luckily 
did't break as it was the only one we had 

There was a ot of ‘home brew! made in those days, On one occasion, & 
neighbor having heard thatthe police were coming out to investigate, decided to 
bury his two gallon jug. He slipped them onto the spade handle, but one broke. 
He looked at his wife and said, "Look, Mamma, what | have done: 

‘She replied, “Now pull tre cork on the other one and we won't have any more 
trouble." He di. 

‘Another Romesteader made a bunch of home brew. and thinking it so 
wasteful to throw the mash away, decided to feed itt his pigs. When he wert back 
to the pigpen a few hours later, he discovered his pigs staggering around, fang 
down, with all the symptoms of being drunk. There was nothing to be done but 
leave them alone. The next day they were a very sick, very tired looking bunch ot 
pigs. 

‘We moved to the Waring place west of Hanna In 1926, Later we lived south of 
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Watts, retiring to Hanna in 1952. We had moved many times, always looking for 
sometning @ itl better. We had depression, low prices farm produce, and we 
foo tasted cheese, dry cod, beans and appies sent out by the government. 

“Aer we moved to Hanna, Martin built our new house thet | now livin He did 
carpenter work for several more years. He liked dancing and would menage the 
floor for most af the dances, He also did some square dance calling, He suffered a 
troke in 1962, and passed away in 1967 at the age of seventy-five yoars. 

‘Our family ae al near, Dori, Mrs. A.E, Hutton, lives twelve miles from here 
sim farms at Hanna, Mildred, Mrs. Harold Veno, lives at Sunnynook 


DAVID D. LEICHT — David Leicht was born in 1885. He came to Canada in 
1910, and ete in the Olgs district, where he married Barbara Morlock in 1911, 
They came to the Hanna district in March, 1913, and lived on a farm south of 
Hanna; later they moved north to the Schultz place. They wore not there for too 
many years betore they moved into town where he worked In a garage. Dave 
Leient retied to Wetaskiwin, where he passed away in 1957. 


THE ELM STORY, By Clarence L. 
Elm — Frederick Eim was born on Jan- 
Lay 8, 1887 and his brother Edward on 
‘May 16, 1888, In North Dakota, where 
their parents had soled after coming 
from Sweden. Fred and Ed worked in 
tractor factories in Minneapolis, and in 
1912 headed north for Canada. They 
worked thelr way west through Sask- 
fatchewan, operating the large gasoline 
tractors of that era, which were used to 
break the land, seed, and haul grain 
In 1913 they arrived in Hanna, bringing 
with them two of these large tractors 
built by the Pioneer Tractor Company: 
‘they were used for many years for farm- 
ing, road building and house moving, 

Fred and Ed wore mechanics, and 
in 1914 purchased the Fora agency trom 
sim Parker. They set up shop with Mac 
McGowan in the building now known 
‘as Fano's garage, and named their bus- 
ness the Hanna Auto Livery. They haul 
4 people and freight throughout the area with automobiles and trucks. Fred says 
that the roads and trails were not £0 good in those days and punctured tires and 
repairs on the road were standard routine. As mechanics, they ped their trade 
wnerever there was a demand. 

Fred filed on a nomestead, the SW 16-22-14, and a pre-emption. the NW 16- 
32:16, n October, 1914, He sold this land to Thomas Ross in 1919. Alsoin 1914 he 
Joined the Hanna fre department and became involved in the growing community 
‘of Hanna. Ferguson James tells In his book of Fred being deputized by the local 
policeman for a manfiunt involving a deserter from the Canadian army. In 1918 
Fred broke land for Hanna Farms Ltd. and operated ths farm till 1922. n 1918 he 
‘married Anna Pederson ang had four children, Clarence, irene, Clara and Ellis, 
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Fred operated the early projection machines used in the local theatre, ang 
buit some ofthe fist radios used in Hanna. He was involved with photography as 
‘hobby in the early 1800s when glass negatives and flash powder were used. He 
had the reputation of being a first class mechanic, with a vast amount of 
‘experience. During the thirties he operated the repair shop for E.A, Laughlin, the 
local Chevrolet dealer; and in later years for EE. Holmes, the International desler. 
He also operated custom threshing outfits, and built roads in the area. 

His son Ells died in 1945, Clarence and rene served in the F.C.A-. during 
World War Il. Clarence lives in Hanna, Irene in Calgary, and Clara in Nanaimo, 
{.C. Fred Is lving with Clara and enjoys good health at the age of eighty-nine 

Edward Elm enlisted in the Canadian army in 1916 and served overseas as a 
Motor Transport Driver. In 1919 he returned to Hanna and the following spring 
fled on @ homestead and pre-emption, the east half of 20-22-14, and a Soldier 
Settlement quarter, the NW 5-33-16, He farmed this land for mary years, 28 well 
‘8s working as a mechanic, threshing outfit operator and road builder. Inthe late 
‘wenties he bought the Macrapol farm along the Castor road, and operated it unl 
the sold itn 1952. He also operated the ditching machine when the first water and 
sewer system was installed in Hanna. 

Inthe early years he and one of his neighbors, Martin Dahl, were reputed to 
have produced some very good moonshine, some of which i still supposed to be 
buried inthe hills north of Hanna. He also enjoyed big game hunting, and had a 
special Intorest in the Royal Canadian Legion. 

‘Edward Eim died in February, 1956, and was buried in the Field of Honor in. 
Hanna, 

















STEVE BRUNNER JR. and FAMILY, 
By Cocllle Brunner Schultz — My dad, 
‘Steven Brunner, came with his family 
to Alberta in the spring of 1911. In 1924 
he married Katie Neurberger of Moson 
Hungary. It was @ double wedding; the 
ather couple was mother's brother Frank 
land his bride, Theresa Weiss, also of 
Moson, 

We lived on the Danie! Barton 
homestead just east of Dowling Lake. 
My dad farmed 320 acres, the NE 19-32 
14 and the NW 20-92-14, There were 
fight chiléren born while we lived in 
‘Alberta. During the thirties, three of my 
brothers died when they were quite 
young. n those days transportation was 
‘low, and some of the better medicines 
‘on, Calle, Philp, (aun) Clare, and Bil_we have today were unknown then. Adi 
Sune. line, my youngest ester, waa born in B.C. 

| remember my sister and | going to the Wiese school for two years, and after 
that we attended Antelope Hil, My Dad used to drive us to school often, as we had 
three and a half miles to go to elther one. 

Prices for farm products were low. Wheat hita low of nineteen cents a bush 
‘and cows were less than one cent a pound. Cream brought as litle as fy cents 
{ora five gallon can. The low prices of grain were complicated by low yields due to 
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the lack of rainfall during the thirties. In 1988 my dad decided he had had enough, 
the ave made preparations to move to B.C. We had a farm sale and attr the bills 
ane Ypaid we had two hundred dolar let. We had sold cows, horses, mechinery 
nd some household fects. 





i, and Mes, Steve Bre 


Wie chitdren realy felt badly that we had to leave our Collie, Hans, behind, 
and my brother Bil shed lots of tears when our colt called King was sold 

{When we arrived at Sumas, B.C., we had eighty dollars left. My dad got a job 
‘working in @ saw mill, and at a dairy farm. Later he and mother opened a smal! 
bakery at Haney. 

“Al of our family are married and have children. Cecile, Anne, Cra, Don and 
[Adeline all ive at Maple Ridge, B.C. Bilis retired and lives at Delta 

‘Steve Brunner, who was born in 1898, was accidentally Killed when a truck 
struck his bicycle ina fog on October 23, 1968, Mrs. Brunner is living at Maple 
Ridge, BC. 





MY STORY, By Lev! Kennedy — 
‘Came to Stetter from the state of Mich- 
igan in 1908, with my parents, Mr. anc 
Mrs. Mike Kennedy, and my brother 
lack. My father homesteadod on the 
‘west side of Dowling Lake. My brothers 
Philip and Aiden were Born on the home- 
‘stead, and. we went to Dowing Lake 
School. In 1928 the family moved east 
ff Dowling Lake to the Wilcox place 
Just south of Antelope Hill school. My 
‘younger brothers attended schoo! there 
‘nti 1926, when my parents moved into 
the town of Hanna. 





Lew taken at th 1978 Hand Hl Stan 
1 sic, a ere ie rented land up in the hills and 
























































‘moved there to the NE 17-82-14, which was formerly farmed by Ed Elm, and yey 
there til 1929, , 

| married Mabel Paxman in the spring of 1828. After we were marred, yp 
went to Kinuso, Alberta, to homestead. We ame back to Hanna and to fy 
Meadowlands strict In’ 1992, when we took over the farming of the George 
Paxman place. George had been sick for a while and passed aviay that summer 
We farmed the place and lived there for ten years. My son George attended schon 
‘at Meadowlands. 

We suffered from drought and grasshoppers along with the rest ofthe 
farmers. | hired on the C.N.R. a8 a machinist in the roundhouse, and we moved 
Hanna to live 

| was always fond of cattle, and rodeos. We used to have litle rodeos an 
‘Sundays when we were kids on the homestead. Living near Clear Lake asaboy,| | 
often took pat in any horse riding events that they had atthe picnics there, in 10is | 
| competed in a rodeo at Castor, riding bucking horses and bulls. | attended he 
very first Hand His Stampede n 1917 and have missed very few since then Ihave 
always been pleased to ride in parades and help with the Infield events. Rodeos 
hhave slays been the highlight of the summer for me. When | was younger | 
Competed in events in the Hand Hills t00, 

After | oft the farm, | took up the hobby of wood carving. | have carved 
replicas of horses, chuckwagons, threshing outfits and steam engines. | have 
‘some replicas in the Museum in Hanna. 

enjoyed dancing, and called many a square dance in the old school houses 
{ama ite member ofthe Historical Society, and alte member of the Elks’ Lodge. 

| was laid off the C.N.R. in 1960, due to the increased use of dlecs) 
locomotives. At that time we acquired property in Richdale and moved out there. 
Then | became a cow hand for the K & B Ranch at Richdale, 

My wife passod away In July, 1974, | have one son, George, who Ives in 
Richmond, near Vancouver. He and his wie, Fern, have four boys and one git | 
Stil work for the K & B Ranch and stil lve in Richdale. 

























THE RUDOLPH FANO STORY, By Ivan Fano — Rudolph Fano migrated 10 
the Olds district in 1809 with his parents, one brother and one sister, when he was 
twelve years old. From there they moved on to Hanna by oxen and wagon. The 
homestead was about nineteen miles south-west of Hanna. The frst home the 
family nad was a sod shack, and oxen were used to break the land. 

Rudy, as most people knew him, married Clara Schottsneider in 1919. Cara 
was born in North Dakota and had immigrated with her parents and family tothe 
Dowling Lake district in 1909. Ciara recalled the hard times of 1910. The fst 
‘summer was spent in a tent, and by fall atwo-roomed shack was built from lumber 
hauled from Stetler. Later the tent material was used to make clothes, 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Fano farmed for a brief time south of Hanna, not far 
fom his parents. They then moved to the Sayle Brown place about seven miles 
north-east of Hanna. Rudolph homesteaded the SE 10-32-14 in 1922, but foundit 
‘more feasible to live on the rented farm which already had bulldings. They ved 
there for three years. | the oldest, and my brother Fred and sister Mary were born 
there. 

Grassy Slope area was to be our home for the next three years. The location 
‘ofthe farm was the east half of 22-82-13. | was the only one who went to Grassy 
‘Slope school, and then only for about six months. 

In 1926 father Bought the quarter of land which adjoined his homestead, the 
NE 10-32-14, s0 we moved there. This property had a two-roomed shack, & 
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granary, and a huge barn, large enough for eight horses. well remember moving 
gay in April, 1926, We started in the dark hours ofthe spriqg morning. About all | 
$ehig do to help was look after my brother and two sisters while everyone else was 
fusy, When we were settled in our new place, | had one and a half miles to g0%0 
schoo! at Antelope Hil 

“The original site of the school was up on a high hill, but twas later moved & 
half mile east into a pretty valley. The school was blocked up on large fat rocks, 
rilp in the winter it was banked with manure, to keep the cold off the floor. The 
Sie never got the school warm il eleven or twelve o'clock on a cold winter day. 
‘Sometimes the ink wells would be frozen all day. it was told by olatimers that the 
School wes built there when there were only three students able to attend, 

‘About 1980-32 there was a peak attendance of around nineteen pupils. There 
were not many familles, but they were large. Thare were ive inthe Gartner family. 
tein tue Gwin family, four of ws, four from the Temple family, and Maurice Taylor, 
(uno stayed with Mrs, Wirth, Maurice rode a rice pony to school, and we boys 
really envied him. 


soph Fano Fama aka in 1980, 


In those days there was no need of a gymnasium for P.T. There were no. 
school buses, 80 attr doing two hours of chores in the morning. we would walk to 
school, carrying our drinking water in a syrup pall, and lunch in a three-pound 
Burne Pure Lard pall. We had no need for P.T. We did play bal in the summer 
{ime and sleigh down the hills in winter When we got home from school, we hac 
another three hours of chores, pumping water fo the stock, miking cows. feeding 
calves and pigs. Then, if there was any time eft, we did our homework around & 
{en coal ol! tamp. 

remember a number of teachers, among them Miss Story, Miss King, Miss 
‘Maynes and Mr. Harold Ruskin. At the time Mr. Ruskin was teaching he organized 
‘900d ball team. He was an outstanding player himselt. We also had a young men 
on the team who worked on a farm. He was Ed Fischer, and was a good pitcher 
‘The teachers really ha thelr hands ful trying to cope with so many grades in such 
crowded conditions, ané many of the children were not able to speak English. At 
fone time, grade nine and ten were taught there, 











































































‘Times were hard when the depression hit In 1990 we wore hailed out, 
itwas drought in 1992 we had a good crop but wheat was only hi}-tve oe 
bushel. Some people sold I for half that price. The grasshoppers took ana 
‘everything in 1939 and 1934. We had turned to miking about fiteen cow ot, 
selng the cream, As | remember, three five-gallon cans of cream would bing 
‘only about $2.26 each. This would be about fity-five cents per week from eer, 

1994, many people moved out of the district. We went to Jarvie, about one 
hundred miles north of Edmonton. This enterprise did not last more than ne 
Yeats. Our stock could not cope with the environment, and died a5 the fx 
frass there lacked the feed value of this areas, 

In 1996 we moved into Hanna. We operated a draying and hauling businos, 
‘and later expanded it into the auto wrecking and car repair business. My parses 
‘operated Fano's Rooms for about tan years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Fano had eight children, {Wve sons and thee 
daughters. | married Caroline Rust and have two daughters and one son. | have 
been employed by the Hanna Co-op and have lived in Hanna for many year, 

Fred married Ruth Quast, and Is employed by the Federal government in 
building maintenance. They nave two sons, 

Mary lives in Vancouver. Dave married Joan Carr and lives in Hanna where 
hhe operates Fano’s Garage, He has three children 

Wiliam married Judy Rose. They and their three daughters ve in Edmonton 
where he is employed with the C.N.R, 

Kay and her husband, Ralph Resvick, and two sons live in Calgary. Ty 
‘married Don Johnson. She is now a widow, has two daughters and one sor, and 
lives in Vancouver: 

Albert Ives in Hanna. He has two daughters and one son. 

Rudolph Fano passed away in December, 1959, and his wife Clara on 
Christmas Day, 1976, 
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FRED SCHULTZ, By Katie Schulte 
Parr — My parents came from Russi 
to Canada in 1912. The two younger 
children were born in Calgary. We mov 
{2 to a farm north-east of Dela in 1820. 
‘The following spring my mather passed 
Away and we moved north of Hanna to 
the Ricket place. 

‘Our dad remarried tate in the year 
‘of 1922, to Mrs. Polly Leicht. At that time 
Imy oldest sister was already married, 
‘and the other older ones lett home. The 
‘irs went back to Calgary to work, and 
CCharie went to work on the raiioad in 
ose Baxter and AnnieS Hanna, 

In the spring of 1924, we moved to 
the Leicht place, just east of Dowing Lake. We attended Antelope Hill schoo! 
‘hich was two miles from home. Some of the teachers I remember were Violet 
Holmes, Miss Story and Miss Hart | 

| 00k time from school fo work with my step-mother in the cook car during 
harvest in 1929-24, After threshing was over, | went back to schoo). An incident 
stil in my memory occurred at that time 

















We were to have a Christmas concert that year, and had been practising for 
it About @ week before Christmas, we had a terrible bi2zara. When the storm had 
‘Geared of, twas calm, but very cold. Ann and I decided we must goto schoo! for 
practising and for exams. Father was in Calgary at he time, so we defied our step- 
frother and lett for school 

"The trip was terible. We pulled each other out of drits in our struggle to get 
there. When we arrived, no one was there, and there was notire. tthe fire, which 
tras seen by Philip Kennedy, another pupil who lived sbout aha mile away, sone 
tame {0 see what was happening. We got warmed up, but had an awl time 
(pelling Ann's shoes back on. Her feet wore terribly swollen and frost-btten. Then 
{ame the horrible nightmare of going home. When we finally got home, Anns fet 
‘rere 80 bad, all istered and 0 painful she could hardly walk on them for two 
‘weeks. Mine were bad too, but | didn't dare complain because ! knew what was in. 
sore for me when Dad got back. 

eft Hanna in 1928, Two sisters have passed away, Molle Sherman in 1964, 
and Annie Durnie in 1972. Charlie married Hilda Hanson and they stil lve in 
Calgary. Mrs. Mille Daly lives in Vancouver. Mrs. Mary Herman, (second 
marriage) lives in Calgary, a8 | do too. Jack continued to farm until 1957, and he 
‘ow lives in Calgary. 

Fred Schultz passed away in 1946, Mrs. Schultz in 1847. 

















TEACHING AT ANTELOPE HILL, By Eva Hert Bamber — | commenced 
teaching at Antolope Hil in the fll of 1925. Miss Eva Jagoe of Calgary was my 
predecessor, having taught there between her University semesters. She lator 
became a very active high school teacher in the city. At this time the country 
‘schools were closed duting January and February, and open during the summer 
months. 

"Thad elther six or seven grades with an onroliment of thirteen or fourteen 
pupils, ranging from grades one to seven. The families cepresented were mostly 
ew Canadians trom Central Europe. However, | remember a Philip Kennedy and 
‘several Schulte children. in later years @ Schultz girl, | can't remember her by 
name, phoned me in Calgary, and if | remember correctly, she was attending 
Normal Schoo! atthe tim 

T boarded with Mrs, Temple, whom | frequently meet in Hanna. Her litle ones 
were all under school age at that time. There was a childless couple by the name 
‘of Wirth ving across the road from the Temple farm. They had a plano, and out of 
sheer loneliness I went thera to play the plano, Apart from school texts there were 
10 books inthe school. My family sent me some books which | used to read to the 
pupils during noon hour and recesses, and of course some for mysel, 

‘The schoo! itself warrants litle description. it was the size of two granaries, 
boasted two windows and the usual school furnishings. Something unique, even at 
that time, were the double desks. These were condemned as being conducive to 
cheating and whispering. | beiove they were useful in country schools where older 
land more advanced and capable students helped the younger ones, and this was 
realy desirable In the ungraded school, where sometimes eight or nine grades 
were represented 

‘At the time | taught at Antelope Hil, Mr. Lamb was the schoo! board 
chairman, and Mr. George Haverstock the inspector 

‘There were a couple of Incidents which I recall that you may find amusing 
‘There was one family which came to school ina horse-drawn vehicle. The children 
‘evidently took a short-cut through a farmer's grain fel, The irate farmer made a 
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‘rip to the schoo! for the purpose of telling me that his gates had been left down, 
and that it was my responsibilty to teach thers that gates should be closes, 

The other incident occurred when, upon investigating @ noise inthe boyy 
outhouse, | discovered two lads talking in loud voices. warned them that only ory 
\was allowed in the outhouse at one time. A small boy piped up, "Please, oachee 
there are two holes!” 


YACOB GARTNER STORY, By Erma Gartner Kelet — My parents, Mr. ang 
‘Mrs. Jacob Gartner, came to Hanna in November, 1821, Until 1828 they nea 
south of Hanna, then moved north of Hanna tothe Martin Dahl place, SE 17-92-14, 
My parents were of German descent but came from Roumania. 

‘There were sx of us children, Albert Jack, Annie, Edna, Rudolph and mysel, 
We attended Antelope Hil school. One of my eariet recoliections Ie of my frst 
day at school, and of not being able to speak one word of English 

Thore are too many memories of those years to put on Paper .. . school 
Concerts, summer picnics, and huge gatherings of frends and relatives. No one 
waited for invitations to vist 

{also remember our frst car. it was @ Model T. It could only be driven when 
the sun shone as it had no top, 

My mother passed away in January, 1957. My father, who farmed allo his 
lite, died in November. 1975, He had retired just before my mother died, and spent 
the last years of hi Ife in the Auxiliary Hospital in Wetaskiwin, 

Abert and Rudolph are stil farming in the Ponoka area. Annie, Edna and 
Jack live in the town of Ponoka, 

‘My husband and | are retired and lve at Spruce Grove 


RONALD FANO, By Martha Fano — Ronsid and | were married In 1925. We 
\were living in the Hand Hils when Ronald's dad bought the farm north of Hanne, 
the north half of 3-92-14 from Frank Harris. We rented our own farm to August 
‘Kautz, and moved up there in the fall of 1928 when our son Ble was a small baby 
1s Ronald's dad insisted it was a better farm, There was only a shack and one 
‘outbuilding on the place. The house consisted of a big kitchen, @ pantry and @ 
bearoom 

We didn’t have much, as we were just starting out. We had two milk cows, 
{ow head of cattle and a few chickens. We sold a litle cream. The Harris place had 
‘even wells, but only one with water in it. We had to haul water trom Fors 
brother's place which was over a mile away. 

In 1929 we got hailed out so Ron went to work on the Castor road, The pay 
‘was six dollars a day for four horses and a man, nine hours a day. Ron had to leave 
{a1 four in the morning to get to work some nine miles away. When he got home late 
in the evening he would have to haul water for the cattle and chickens and 
household. One evening he came in from hauling Water and said that a barrel had 
fallen on his toes. We phoned Art Gwin who took him into see the doctor. His foot 
was all swollen up and he had to go into tne hospital for almost a week. Ron's folks 
ame out to help me. On the day that Fon came out of te hospital, | went in. Our 
daughter irs was born August 11, 1890. 

‘On August 16, « bad thunder and electrical storm came up. Lightning struck 
the Engel barn in the Solon district and three men and several horses died. We felt 
the jot ofthat bot of lightning al tne way into the Hanna hospital. twas terrible! 

In 1990 we got very lite crop; we got our seed back but litle more. Ron took 
‘some wheat tothe flour mil at Delia to trade i for flour. The tip with team and 








wagon could not be made in one day so he had to stay overnight. 
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In the wintor we went playing cards with the Gwins, Fortnas, Temples and 
Forster Lamb, We had good times, poor as we were.» 

‘Fimes really got bad in the dry thirties, The dust storms were terrible and we 
nad 19 light the Goal ol lamp by day. We canned all our meat as we had no other 
‘way to preserve i 

‘Since times were s0 bad and there was no water on the place, we moved to 
the Oldham place across from the cometery, two miles north of Hanna. Pauline 
thas born wile we lived there, The crop wasn't oo bad that year, but we decided 
To mave back to our place in the Hand Hils. We rented, and later sol, the Harris 
place t0 dake Fortna 

‘Our youngest daughter, Gladys, was born in 1996. 

We are now retired and live in Hanna. 





TEACHING AT ANTELOPE HILL, By Norine Maynes Coad — | taught at 
[telope Hil or two years beginning September, 1930. The schoo! was situated in 
Sn isolated spot surrounded by low hills, about half way between two north and 
South roads, There was a tral past the school and every two or three weeks a 
‘ehicle might pass along the tral. The lass ofthe windows had been covered with 
Wiite paint. When I enquired about It the children told me It was there so they 
\nould not look out the windows when they should be working. | old them liked to 
Took out windows. The paint disappeared as if by magic. 

‘The building iseMf was very poor, plain and unattractive, poorer even than 
most schools around which were far from elaborate, but that was betore we knew 
Erything about today's magnificent, richly equipped structures. A tescher had to 
be resourceful then to make up for the lack of learning materials. | spent my 
weekends gathering up books and magazines trom friends, and | would have 
yuined the meek for the children if had turned up Monday morning without a 
Supply of Sunday Schoo! papers .. . Onward, Boy's Lite, Gir Life, Junior and 
Primary, splendid publications. 

Harvesting was in full swing when the school opened that fall and the 
beautiful weather remained late into autumn. | recall having @ Hallowe'en party 
outdoors and it was like a July day. 

‘Tis was my frst teaching experience and | probably learned more than the 
children | began by making out a ime table allotting the correct amount of time to 
‘each subject then wondering how on earth it could possibly be done. During my 
training | had taught one lesson to one grade trom carefully prepared lesson 
Plans, and here sat fve grades expecting to be taught simultaneously. Wel 
Somehow ital worked out; we got through each grade and managed time for ball 
Games, classroom decorations, Friday programs. Christmas concert 
reparations, Valentine making, all very important to children who at that time 
‘were prety well confined to thelr own district 

“The fist time | passed around snaps which Lhad taken ofthe children, a litle 
Girl remained in the schoo! at recess and asked me’ she could look at them again, 
She found the grade one picture and pointed out one child and said, "This looks 
lke me, Miss Maynes.” 

T assured her that it was and she asked me how I got her on that card. She 
spent a nappy fifteen minutes pointing out each child in the school, and | had to 
Confirm that each picture was indeed that person. 

‘There were seventeen pupils in the schoo! in five grades. There were four 
wing, three Temples, four Fanos, four Gartners, one Taylor and one Schultz 
‘They wore enthusiastic and full of energy and very capable in looking after 
themselves and their horses, | remember how well they got along on the 
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playground; even when | was’ busy In the schoo! they would organize games, ang 
there never seemed to be any quarreling as oftén happens in schools. recal toe 
how co-operative the parents in the district were. When any special events were 
planned at school they helped in any way they could with materials, costumes, ang 
Of course lots of food. During the wintor we enjoyed social gatherings at many 
hhomes in the district and | shall always remember how kind and friendly np 

‘One has to spend a few minutes recalling such a simple quiet peried tp 
realize what a changed world it s. The people have all gone now, the school is 
‘gone; perhaps there isnot even a trace ofthe place where I sat. An era of western, 
Canagian history ended when all the litte white ‘Antelope Hil’ faded from the 





THE SCHMIDT FAMILY, By Gottios 
‘Schmidt — Gottlob Schmidt Sr, his wie 
Pauline, and children Alexander, age 
fine: Albert, seven; Gotthold, five; Got. 
lob, three; and Hugo, age one year, 
rived in Hanna from Romania in’the 
spring of 1927. 

‘The first home for the Schmiat tam- 
lly was about nine miles north-east of 
Manna, on section 23-32-14. They re 
‘mained on that farm for seven years, 
And the children attended Solon schoo! 
‘A daughter Freda was born In 1928, 
fugu seit Sti Se tlding Fea. and anther, ida, in 1928. Adam was 
(anand ‘ran West Schmit ene. pal ogee Pee 

In 1934, my dad moved his family to a farm located six miles north of town, on 
the NW 8-32-14. The family then went to school at Antelope Hill When I think back 
to those times, | feel my dad did very wel to raise us eight motherless children 
back in those nara times, by himsel, We all earned to take care f ourselves atan 
‘early age. 

Im 1998 the school board at Antelope Hill decided to replace the old schoo! 
with another In better condition. There was much excitement the day the schoo! 
arrived. We were all eager and curious to get a look at the school, and the men 
setting it down. The teacher forbade us to go near It As soon as school was out 
we all ran over there anyway. The teacher seeing this, called us back into the 
schoo} fo line up fora strapping. | was the first to gett, and immediately went back 
‘Outside. Maurice Taylor had just arrived to pick up the teacher and the Gasper 
‘irs to give them @ ride home. He seemed surprised that school was nat out yet 
land asked why. | began to tall him what was taking place, but the teacher heard 
me, and stepped outside to call me back in for'seconds!. Maurice informed her 
that if she wanted a ride home, she had better hurry up. | guess she thought twice 
‘about that, Because she did not bother to whip me again, and digmissed the class 
{35 soon as she had finished, 

In 1942, my dad married Mrs. Dux. She had five children of her own, Els, 
Freda, Anna, Ed and Roland. In 1843 another daughter, Bertha, was born. In the 
{all of 1945, my dad and stepmother and the younger members of the family 
moved to a farm at Holden, Alberta, 

My oldest brother Alex and | stayed on the farm here. We wore inthe catle 
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pusiness together for several years. In 1958, Alex decided to quit farming and 
ed to Calgary. | stayed on the farm and am stil theré today. 
Toth Albert and Gotthold Schmidt served in the Second World War. They 
oth ive in Edmonton. Adam lives at Holden. Freda, Ida and Hugo Ive in B.C. 
Gottlob Schmict Sr. stil lives in Calgary. He is eighty-six years old. Mrs 
senmict passed away in January, 1977 


OTTO MIX, By Emma Pahl Mix — Wo came to the Hanna district in 1944, We 
Ontos and later bought the Chris Gasper place, the east half of 16-92-14, which Is 
{even miles north of Hanna, 

‘Our neighbors were Jim MeClusky, Gotiob and Alex Schmidt, and fora short 
time. John and Leah Yasman, They moved away and then Harold and Mae Forina 
became our neighbors. 

“The worst part about fving Inthe ils in those days was the lack of roads, 
‘ter the first snowstorm, the roads were practically impassable til spring. Alvin 
{nd Arlene had to ride four miles each way to go to schoo! at Solon. In 1959 the 
‘oad was built up and graveled, n 1961 the school bus began to take the children 
to schoo! in Hanna. 

‘We didnt nave @ phone In those years, so felt quite isolated. Our neighbor 
Jim MeCluskey had one, Butt seemed that everytime we had to use it, we would 
have to drive down the road a few miles to set up the fallen poles. 

‘We had some good crops, and quite @ few poor ones. We hed the crop 
completely snow under one year, and hall out a couple of times. We seemed t0 
have survived the bad and the good times and in 1966 we lft the farm to Alvin anc 
‘moved Into Hanna, where wo sill reside. 











HAROLD FORTNA — | was born on the homestead, the eldest child of Jacob and 
Matte Fortna. Although the farm was originally included in the Antelope Hill 
Schoo! district, we never went to schoo! there, as It was four miles away. By the 
time | was old enough to 90 to school, the boundaries had been changed so that 
we belonged in the Meadowiands school district. 


“he Fata Cle, Vii, May, Ono 
rl a Fra. a nai 


‘The classes at Meadowlands were very small when | first started school 
‘Among the pupils attending at that ime were Bill Curls, Herry, Wionfred and 


Marion Parker, and my sister Ethel, She and | used to walk tothe Parker place, a 
mile rom home: then with the Parker children we used to cross the Hudson Bay 


























































































































land which was unfenced at that time, til we reached the road a mile east, eng 
then continue on to school. We were plagued by mosquitoes on many trips gees 
this native grassland, 

‘As there was not a large attendance at the school, there were occasions when 
the annual schoot picnics were held jointy with Antelope Hill school. On ext 
‘occasion it was held west of the Fortna buildings, end another time It was on re 
Fonald Fano farm farther north, 

‘After I left school | stayed on the farm, and my younger brother Albert and; 
farmed wih our father. 

In 1984, | met Mae Lamb, who had come to Hanna to seek employment Her 
home was at Rowley, about fory miles away, We were married in December, rae 
‘anc spent the winter in Drumheller, where | worked in the coal mine. We retumey 
to the farm inthe spring. Our daughter Vivian was born while we Were of the farm 
rear my folks. 

In 1948 we moved on to the Brown place, two milas north of my dad's fam, 
\We lived there for eight years. Transportation and communication were poor in 
those days, and the heavy snows those next few winters le us quite isolated. A 
‘one time we had a barbed wire phone which, when It worked, gave us a sor ot 
‘communication with my folks. What a boon the snowmobile would have been tous 
back then! 

in 1952, Vivian started school at Solon, with Mabel Hein as her teacher. We 
‘drove her to school by car as long as we coula, then withthe team and cuter The 
next year she began to ride the saddle horse, traveling with the Mx chiléen 
‘There was @ ot of snow that winter and the children had a lt of trouble geting to 
schoo! on horses, 

(ur sons, Ed and Doug, and our daughter Marjorie were born while we led 
‘on the Brown place. In 1957 we moved one half mile west to our present location. 
‘The new road was built soon after that, and then it was gravelled. In rapid 
succession during the next few years came electricity, telephone and the school 
bus. The children were able to go to schoo! in town for a higher education. 

In 1963 there was a bumper crop, After tha farming conditions improved. We 
were able to purchase better machinery, a new house, and make many in 
provements in our way of living. We are stil ving on the farm today 

‘Our family have grown up and gone. Vivian Is married to Rod Quaschnick 
They live in Hanna with thele children Shannon, Jason and Ryan, 

Ed has a B.A. from the University of Calgary. He is married to dean Watson 
‘rom Airdrie, and they ive in Calgary. 

Douglas is apprenticing as an electrician. He ie married to Carol Hausher 
‘rom Endiang, and they live In Hanna. 

‘Marjorie is presently living in Red De 


















THE AF. GWIN STORY — Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Gwin were married July 16 
1916 and came to live In Hanna diarict the next year. Mr. Gwin had traded 
property in California for a farm south of Hanna. They lived on that farm until 1922, 
‘when they moved to the Oldham place north of Hanna, just east of the cemetery, 
the south haif of 22-81-14. This was a dairy farm; milk was bottled and sold In 
town. As Mrs. Gwin was a city gi, this was a very dificut adjustment for her. 
About 1925 they moved four miles further north to the Hamiton place, one hal! 
‘mile east of Antelope Hill schoo 

‘There were eight children in the family. They recall that some of the 
classmates at Antelope Hill were Fanos, Gaspers, Temples, Gartners and Jack 
Schultz 
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[As the drought continued and prices fel, the Gwin family decided, in 1994, to 
‘move to Rocky Mountain House. Ernest quit schoo! and Helped to provide for the 
{amily fora year. Then he and Robert received an invitation to return to California. 
ia ve with their uncie, Ira Gwin, and continue thelr education. The next year the 


‘at ofthe family moved back to southern Calfornia, and raised chickens in the 
Mojave Desert for several years. 


andr. ,Gvino Besunent. aril 18, 181619 Maton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwin returned to Hanna for a visit atthe time of the Hanna 
Jubilee. They celebrated thelr fitieth wedding anniversary in 1966. Mrs. Gwin 
passed away in 1967. Mr. Gwin remarried and returned to Hanna to visit once 
more in 1972. He passed away in 1973 


(Of the eight children, Ernest, Robert, Willard, Eleen, Corrine, Pauline and iris 
lve in the United States. George lives In Hanna. 

































































SOLON No, 2525 
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SOLON SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2628 

“The Solon area, presumably named by Messrs. |. and H. Kern ater a siding in 
Michigan, comprises sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 18, 14, and the east half and south-west 
‘quarter of 28, township 82, range 14; and sections 5,6,7,8, 17,18, 19, 20, and 30 
in township 22, range 13. twas sparsely settied unt! 1908 when the government 
‘opened the area for Purchased Homesteads, Within a year or two pioneers ot 
























































































{tansporte trom Castor by horse-drawn vehicles. This route Became brome 
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Salon, 1913. Back Row, atari: Charl urs, ot Gade, Veva Thanos, Aone Pederson Mat 
Wate, ts Laycock. Strang on stp: Ford Tharpson, Coe Block, Dari thompst, ay ese 
Son, Lo Paterson, George What. Seated: Zona Samoan, Gre lock, Mabel Whaley, Nelle Sos, 
ary Wak 

By 1912 Solon schoo! was in operation wth Miss Gileanders as teacher. The 
first familes represented were: Block, Bums, Gordon, Pederson, Samson, 
‘Thompson and Whaley. Since Solon was one of the frst schools, some of these 
children had to travel five miles or more as thelr homes were outside the schoo! 
district. However, within a few years mare schools were Bult, and Solon was the 
‘centre of only the four-mile-square block as surveyed by the provincial govern- 
ment 

Solon school was the centre for socials, dances, U.F.A. meetings, and of 
‘course always the Christmas concert. What magic times for young and old ake. 
as whole families always attended, from the emallest baby to the oldest person! 
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‘Adults would decorate the interior of the school, set up the stage and hang 
Gistening white sheets to serve as curtains, before the big occasion. Young 
sropie ef the community pareipated in the program. Blanche Wright Bryce 
alls, “I think the most exciting time of the school year was preparing for and 
‘Resenting our annual Christmas concer. A friendly rivalry developed between 
heighboring schoo's. it was all so much fun. 


Salon Students on Ato Day, 1918. Back ow, ight Sam Lita, Maud Whale, Viet Larsen, 
Tai Pudeoon Jack ike ary Pdesor, Va Overton, Gog Whaley. Centre Group: Nia Paer- 


onan Li Buby Oven Mary Wha, Gee Bloc, Mary ie, Chal Overton, Ana Peden, 
Kiba Wiley, Roo te Ft Row: Hye Whaley, Blanche Weg ye Block (eign), ads 
‘n,n Waly. 


Shion, 194, Back oa, ef or: Jon Whalay Cale lary Gladys Overton, anche Wright Centre 
Fw: Bove ci ise Rn Locene arin, Aye Wheiy. Font Row Loyal Over, Care 
‘Winey, Aa Whale, Daety il 








Of the social functions, the ple socials are well remembered by all the 
pioneers. The evening would open with a program of songs, recitations, a play or a 















































devat by na young pope of the communi, Pes woud be autora ng 
Stree wus olow Aone such aru ps bough 99 unch et e 
Sey brary Booker asco 


Salen Stns, 1908. Back Row, eto right: 

Norma Lurstan, Roy Josan Oto Pal 

fale Kai, Mane Lumaten. Secon aw 

Ken Lumsien, Abe ae, ares dts 

Fy Kau. Saad Wife Lunde, Pyle Salon's est teachrae, 1998, Eunice Jonson, 
dnrsan, Edin Kautz, Ja dohson, Ee Ruy Ka, Ase Jsnsan, ula Jonson, 
Somson re Johns, Haro Kaute, Pils tno nd rns St. 


‘Aavorite community gathering during the winter months was house partes. 
All the families took turns at hosting the parties. There was never an idle Friday 
right. in the summer months there were baseball and basketball games. A 
‘baseball diamond and a basketball court were set up in the north-west corner of 
19, ust south of the Marian Wright place, where the teams could practise. Both the 
baseball and basketball teams became quite proficient. 

‘Solon school was also a place of worship. Church and Sunday Schoo! were 
held each Sunday for many, many years with Mr. D. Oke the minister, Mr. 
Wright the Sunday School superintendent, and Mr. J. Faupel the teacher for the 
Young People's class. The church and Sunday schoo! held an annual picnic, often 
Including neighboring communities. 


Litle change was made tothe school over the years, but methods of teaching 
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id. The fist teacherage was built in August, 
ble-rooted building approximately eight feet by 
to the Red Rose district south of Hanne, to replace 
thelr teacherage which had burned down. A second teacherage, comprising two 
Toome, was buit in the spring of 1945 Itwes remodelled and enlarged in the fal ot 
1960. After the closing of Solon this four-roomed teacherage was moved to the 
gouthern outskirts of Hanna, and became the home for two bachelors 


{996. twas a small, one-room, 
ten feet. It was later mov 


Solon Young Peape’ Cas, 1923, Mabe haley, 
sata, al ke, Mary Whaley, ene Waly 
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Church Geauga Slo Sooo, 192, Fama representa J Tayler, Oe, M. Wright, Loveday, Block 
Cums, Grr, Waly, ard Fane 



































‘Shuren Group at Solan Seno, 1949. Mrs. Wile ané Mab: ohn Whaley family; Alex Ws fay 
Bane onto: Ralph Geena amy. Greaway fay. 





‘Teachers who helped instil some knowledge in the local youth were Miss 
Giteanders, Miss Laycock, Mr. Frederick, Miss J. Lewis, Miss E. West, Miss H 
Hamilton, Miss A, Oke, Mr. H. Johnson, Miss Hourihan, Miss E. Summers who 
later taught ae Me. Bill Lumsden, Miss C. Fitzgerald, Miss M. Smedsteac, Miss L 
‘Summers, Mise E. Ross, Miss |. Bigelow, Miss Duckworth, Miss Nan Herring, Mi 
Wi. Ferguson, Mise €. Seidel who later taught as Mrs. Harty Lumsden, Mrs. 
Willams, Mise A. Elis, Mrs, M. Hein, Mrs. H. Chidley, Mr. Wm. Smith, Mr. J 
LLeniuk. and Mrs. P, Jager. These are not necessarily in chronological order. Our 
‘apologies for any omissions. 

‘As time went on, setters moved to other regions. Pupil population dropped. 
‘As early a8 1988, some schools In neighboring districts closed their doors. 
‘Gradually more schools closed as there were not enough pupils to warrant their 
‘operation. Once again Solon became the school for children from nearby districts, 
{A 1954 register shows attendance of children from Antelope Hil, Centre Point 
Dundee and Grassy Slope districts. With the trend toward centralization, the doors 
of Solon school were closed In June, 1961, and the thirteen registered students 
were bussed to Hanna the folowing September. 

“The school now stands, not at all forgotten, as it has been renovated to 
‘accommodate larger crowds, Most of the material for renovation was truckes 
{rom Castor. Power, propane heating and indoor facilities have been installed. tis 
stil the centre of community activities. 








THE LAST YEARS OF SOLON 
By Mr, Pearl Jager 
During the 1958-69, 69-60, 60-61 school terms It was my pleasure and 
privilege to teach at Solon. 
‘Sinoe the children were in grades ane to nine there was a great difference in 
‘ages, but they were an extremely cooperative and nice group, a8 were the parents. 
‘Those days were not without minor problems, a smoky pot-belied stove, the 
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need for shoveling a path tothe outdoor bathrooms as well as shoveling out the 
eigoor bathrooms during the winter months. 7 

TGrove trom home, and for the most part the eight miles were usually quite 
passable, I do remember a bad period of snow when Kaut’ hill was a one-way 
ar etuck a pole with a red shirt on It near the top, visible from both sides. | 
erin breath there afew times. But conditions were too severe, !had been as- 
reed ofthe kind hospitalty of the Harry Lumsden home, and this Kindness ! did 
accept one night 

Tighights | remember were the fun we had playing softball in which all could 
participate, the bulding of snow men, the fun times and sing times. For one 
elentine party we toured the Hanna Herald olfice where each child received 
vatranto from the genial editor. On our agenda also was the creamery, then a 
rating party atthe covered town facility, replete with hot dogs and hot chocolate 

Bea group we participated inthe Sullvan Lake Art and Drama Festivals. The 
children did win some laurels. We had a Junior Red Cross group and a ‘oo! for 
{hat Our Christmas programe were a lot of fun and we always hed @ packed 





Solo ance, 858 Back ow, et orig Gke- Last lass at oon, 196. Back Row, tight: 
Be Winey." Vivn Fora, Lesle onedon, aren Lomsien, ands Pals. dae, fina 
liege Ms Janes Whaley, Steons Rave Dale Pa MédleRow: Eo Fats, Dale re Vian 
{ite dia Pat, Edvrd Feria Karen Lons- Fata, Alene Me. Rex ow: Garth ler (rs 
evccayon Wate om Baw: Rone Gane, Sr) on Banco, Dagy Farin, ess Mier (vs 
Sena an Ruse Way, Maren Pa Doug: x} Fem fw. Chen. Bain, Lary Pat 
fasForna, Ito Pata Marna 





Solon Schoo! itself has been lucky. It stil remains a lancimark and is used as 
Community Contre. 

“And the students? Two of them could have gone into the felé of Art, but 
chose to be happy homemakers. One Is a lab technician, two are teachers, one 
has a degree in the field of Social Work, and one is a banker, All have become 
‘Worthy etizens of our Alberta, And as Tiny Tim might say, "God bless ther, every 





THE BANCO STORY, By Albert Banco — December 19, 1976, Sunday, 
blustery and cold, but quite seasonable. | decided it was as good a day as ony to 
talk to my folks about their early day experiences, as today marks their fitly- 
seventh anniversary. 

My parents came to the Hanna district on June 24, 1927, from Bessarabia, 
























































‘along with thelr three children, Walter, Lila and Pauline. Dad worked for Rudcgy 
Doering for the summer, and the following winter he worked for Mark Popa 

He bought a hal-secton of land, the east half of 21-31-14, one mile nest oy 
Hanna from W. Riddle, and farmed that trom 1928 to 1936. During the rough time, 
‘of the thitles they could not make a living, and they recalied the dust storms, me, 
‘grasshoppers, and many other hardships. | was Born in November, 1928, wns 
Stil ved on the Riddle Place 

‘When they oft nat farm, the folks rented a place thirteen miles north-east ot 
Hanna from Mrs, Deere, saction 4-32-13, and remained there for two yeare, 

‘On March 21, 1835, we moved to the Mark Pope farm. (am stil ving here 
‘now, The folks rented this farm for fve years until they ware able to buy it In 1048 
they moved into Hanna and continued to farm from there for six more years, 

| stayed on the farm batching for two years. That year Dad built @ house in 
town, and during the next three years bull two more houses. They stil reside In 
the last one he built 

(On November 14, 1943, Lila was married to Fred Kelm. They had three 
children, Kenneth, Lynn and Trevor. AL present Ula and Fred are residing In 
Calgary, where Fred is employed with the C.N.R, 

Walter was married December 31, 1844 to ida Jess. They farmed for two 
years north-east of Hanna, then bought and moved to farm west of Ponoka. They 
hhad four children, Donald, Gordon, Shirley and Caroline. A few years later they 
sold their farm to Don, who Isa teacher, and moved into Ponoka, where they are 
‘engaged In the real estate business, 

Pauline was married January 7, 1945 to Gus Schielke. She now resides in 
Vancouver 

| was married May 7, 1950 to Florence Fortna, We have three children, Ron, 
CCheryl and Audrey. Ron is employed by Plains Western Gas Company in St Paul, 
Alberta, Cheryl 's on stat at the Treasury Branch in Calgary. Audrey, in het 
fleventh grade at Hanna High school, is stil at home with us. 

‘in 1972 | was unable to continu farming due toa bad back, ¢o now have the 
{arm land rented out. We run a few yearings during the summer months, With 
{900d luck and good health we hope to be able to remain on the farm. 





The-N. Banco Family, Water, Lia, Poly and er and Freee Banco on ter 258 Wesdeg 
Abe wih bea Da, ten one Gayot Ariverary, Mey 7, 187, wih Ham 
‘bets esng May 7, 1050, Chery Ro an 











REMINISCING 
By Gertrude Block 

| am the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Block. We came to 
‘canada In May 1910, rom tne state of Washington, where I was born, Thero were 
{our of us children, George, Bessie (who stayed only a short ime, then returned to 
hee older sisters in the U.S.A), Clyde and |. 

‘My father and George had come on ahead of the rest of us to try to get a 
house started s0 we could move into it when we arrived. They met a young man by 
{hename of Albert Wirth, who got a homestead near my brother's and ived with Us 
for @ while. 

‘Gur homestead was thirty-six miles from Castor, the SE 29-92-14, My oldest 
brother, George, was a few months under the age to file on land but it was 
Grranged that my father could hold it for him until he reached the required age. 
Botn he and my father each got a pre-emption too. This land all joined. 

it seemed to be along journey from Castor out to the homestead by wagon. 
‘There was a stopping house along the way where one could get a night's lodging 

‘Our land was fairly good black loam, rollin, but with some rocks. There were 
sioughe with willow and poplar trees around them. We had to start from scratch 
Me were able to get some livestock near Castor, and acquired four oxen, a team of 
horses, a cow, one hen of many colors, and a dog. Later we got a setting of eggs 
for our hen. 

‘Our house was a two-storey dwelling made of lumber, with 8 large room 
upstairs and another room below. We had a pantry under the stairway and the frst 
‘tyot was Used as kitchen, dining roam and living room. There was a lounge init 
for sleeping. Our house was not ready a frst and we had to live in atent, We had a 
‘Collar under the house and a milk house dug into the side of hl to Keep our milk, 
998, and 80 on, coo. 

“The fret year we had to bulld the house and a barn, which had a straw root 
‘Also we dug a water wel, plowed a garden, and plowed a fireguerd around our 
land. We bull a sod chicken coop. We wore able to have a garden and some baby 
‘chicks the first year. One day our dog presented us with twelve puppies. What a 
time | ad playing with them! 

Since there were no fences out oxen and horses were hobbled and the cow 
picketed. We used a rope and a stake in the ground so we could tether the cow for 
‘grazing 

‘The frst woman my mother saw alter six months was Mrs. Berodort. They 
came 1 live just east of us on the SW 24-82-14. There were several children, most 
Of them older than us two young ones. They lived in a sod house. 

“There were no schools when we frst arrived. Schools were built as they were 
needed, when more seltlers with families came into the country. Schools were 
Used for many things: we gathered there for church and Sunday school, tor 
‘dances and ball games. 

in tha wintertime It was Very cold and it seemed we were chilled through anc 
‘through by the time we got to school. We would sit near the stove for a white, then 
take our seats. We put our lunch pals as nesr the stove as possible sour lunches 
twould be frozen. Even at that there would be an Icy centre in our sandwiches. We 
lie thom anyway, and trusted that they would thaw out as they went down, 

“The first trashing machine, owned by Mr. Jack Young, was operated by 
horse power, and | mean horse power. There were several teams of horses 
hooked up 16 @ bar altached to a gear that operated the threshing machine. The 
horses walked around in a eirole to Keep the threshing machine operating. They 
were the power that made it operate. However, over the years there were many 




























































































changes inthe type of power used for threshing, doing away with the demand ty 
horses. Then they were used only to pull the racks of bundles tothe seperater ace 
to haul tne grain to the Bin. 

‘The fist few years we had quite a few prairie fires. Men and teams would un 
Cut to fight the fire. We would have barrels of water and gunny sacks to work yin 

When we first started school we rode Daisy, a horse from our team, She 
neck-reined and we did not need a bridle. When we got to school we ted te 
halter rope around her neck and she would go home alone to work nthe tela. She 
could go home easily as there were ne fences to stop her. AS ! ook back | thing 
wat wonderful animals those horses were! 

We all nad to work hard but It did not matter much in the early yeers when 
the ctops were good. Later on though, when pests and drought seemed to tate 
over, hard timos were everywhere. As we left one place some misfortune woulg 
plant ise on our doorstep as we trie to start again. | don't think we would hag 
‘minded the work so much it something didn't always happen to our crop. - hal, 
grasshoppers, army worms. 

“Then there were the tumbleweeds, and those dreadful wind storms when dit 
would fly and pile up in places as high as the fence posts. The tumbleweed woug 
‘come loose and go bounding across the fields, and some would get caught nthe 
fence, and mix in withthe dirt and swing on the fence unti it would Break down 
“More than once the hayrack on our wagon was picked up by the wind and dumped 
on the ground, 

Before the fences, when men want to Castor for suppiles and did not get 
home before dark, someone would take @ lighted lantern up on the hil by out 
place and hold It up to guide them home. 

Mr. Fraser, good friend and neighbor, was digging a well and his neighbors 
were helping him when he was caught in a cave-in. He was down under the ground 
‘and men worked frantically to get him out. We had some moments of fear ana his 
‘wie was stunned when she neard of the accident. He was finally gotten out, abt 
shaken, but he had felt sure the men would not glve up until he was safely out 

‘My brother George and Lillan Lumsden were united in marriage on the rt 
‘of June, 1916, The wedding took place at her brother Bills place. In the evening 
there was a dance at Solon school. They had four children, but my brother ded 
when his oldest child was elght years ol, 

‘As time went on we came north to Bluffton and started once more on new 
land. Late in the spring my tather died as the result of an accident caused by & 
runaway team of horses. My mather and | stayed on the place until we got rid of 
the belongings, then Mother went to my sisters in the States, where she died 

My brother Clyde died in 1972, his youngest daughter a year before that, and 
his wit a year later 

| came to Edmonton and have called it my home for years. Even when | was 
Working elsewhere, | lft some of my belongings here and returned time and 
‘again. | have worked at various jobs. | taught on Metis colonies. | di office work 
up north and here in Edmonton. | worked four years in the east. Ihave kept books 
in a small hospital and at one time | was made Business manager. | was Matron of 
{wo Indian schools. Now | am retired and living in Edmonton in a senior citizens’ 
high rise where | have a bachelor suite 

| often think ofthe old homestead and the folks there, and wish | could see 
‘them once more, but | have been told It has changed a great deal 

|'am the only one let of our pioneer family and of the early days, and as ime 
‘g0e8 marching on |, too, must be on my way. So shall say farewell to al Nas 
been nice to have known you. 
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EDWARD ALONZA CLEARY STORY 
from Information submitted by 
Carrie Cleary Hooton — In 1909 Mr 
‘and Mrs. Ed Cleary and their children 
Ralph, five years old, and Caroline 
(Carrie, ten days old, came trom Ham- 
Iiton, Ontario to setie in the West. With 
them they brought horses, farming 
‘equipment ana furniture. 
‘Accompanying the Cleary family 
‘were Walter and Jack Cleary, ne Almas 
family and the Burkholder family, all 


Cari lary falphCiesy fom Hamiton 


‘They travelled by train to Stettler. 
When they arrived there Mrs. Cleary wanted to gle baby Carrie a bath. To get 
‘enough water for the bath she had to pay fity cents, which was quite @ sum in 
tose days. 

From Stettler tney travelled across county to their homestead, the east halt 
and the south-west quarter of 20-32-13, Their home was a sod house. Water for 


the family was carried from a spring a quarter of & mile away. 


Covsias at Clans, 1909. Lf fo ight: Fred ard Blanche Johnston, Ele and Georg rossi, Cae 
an Ey, 


‘The first year the Cleary family experienced a praire fre. They lost their 
horses in ths fire and then had to use oxen to do the farm work. 

‘iter the fire Mrs. Burns, a neighbor, brought some milk to Mrs. Cleary for 
beby Carre, Alter Mrs. Cleary gave the milk to Carre, Mrs. Burns told her that t 
‘was milk from a horee. Mik trom @ horse or not, it Kept litle Carre alive, 

‘Aor few years the Cleary family returned to Hamilton to get more horses, 
and cattle to bring west. They algo brought chickens with them. When they left 
Hamiton on Good Friday the weather was lovely and warm, but when they arrived 
In Hanna it was about fifteen degrees below zero. They nearly froze geting out to 
the farm. Unfortunately nether the chickens nor the horses survived the year. Mr. 
Geary believed the animals didn’t survive due to the difference in altude and 
temperature 
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‘That same year a frame house was bul onthe farm. This house stil stand 
on the old homestead. They driled for water gear the house butt had such a hige 
‘mineral content that it couldnt be used. 

During the early years the Cleary family experienced some hard times. Some 
crops wore lost due to grasshoppers: other crops were lost due to hall. Sometiocs 
they were s0 poor they didn't have shoes to wear so the men would snare 
rmuskrats and tan the hides to make moccasins 

‘One time Mrs. Cleary took sick. Dr. Mason came to take her to hospital in 
Hanna. That night there was such a big blizzard that Mr. Cleary, Ralph, Carrie, Mt, 
Dafoe and his brother Louis, were snowed in for two weeks. They didn't know 
‘whether Mrs Cleary was alive or not as there were ne telephones then, 

‘in summer the children snared gophers and collected crows" e998 for which 
the government paid a bounty. 

Ralph and Carrie attended schoo! at Solon. They usually walked the three 
miles to school. They helped mik cows and do chores before leaving for schoo, 

It-was not all hard work. They had their fun time, too. The Cleary home 
seemed to be one of the gathering places for parties as Mr. and Mrs. Cleary 
enjoyed dancing and card games. They attended socials at nearby schools, At 
these parties the children would recite poems of take part in plays. Then they 
‘Would be put to sleep on a pile of coats in the cloak-room. The grownups playes 
‘cards or danced till daylight before starting home, 

‘One incident Carrie remembers well is @ pie socal at Alps school. Neighbors 
‘Would travel gether In a big sleigh tothe party. This particular time Mrs. Cleary 
hhad made her favorite vinegar pie with whipped cream to take to the social. When 
they got fo the school they discovered that Carre had travelles the whole way with 
hr feet in the pie 

In later years when the family went to Hanna for supplies, It was a highlight or 
Ralph and Carrie to be permitted to go along, A special treat was a lunch atthe 
Chinese restaurant 

In 1928 the Clearys had a barn built on their homestead, To initiate it, @ bam 
dance was held. Friends came from great distances to enjoy the merriment. 

Their first car was a 1926 Chev coach. They took out the front seat on the 
passenger's side to make room for the can of cream which they Nauled to Hanna. 
Mrs. Cleary satin the back seat by herself A few years later Mr. Cleary bought an 
International panel truck, formerly an old milk van, for transporation. They used 
this as a camper when attending the Calgary Stampede, 

‘was also a convenient vehicle when they went to pick saskatoons at Nevis 
land at Nose Hills. Mrs. Cleary is well remembered for her home made wine 

Carrie let the Cleary home in hor mid-teens to complete her education in 
Hamilton. Later she married Arthur Hooton ang is stil residing in Hamilton. She 
has three children, Donald, James and Catherine. 

Ralph stayed to help his fatner on the farm during the busy season. During 
the winter months he often worked in the bush, and also, at one time, worked In 
Calgary packing plant. He was a member of the Solon baseball team and is known 
as a 900d skater. 

Shorty after his mother’s death he returned to Ontario, He is married and 
living at Marr, Ontario 

‘irs. Cleary passed away in 1946, Mr. Cleary in 1952. 














ALBERT DITTON — Alvert Diton lived in a very well-bull sed house, ined with 
building paper, on his homestead, northeast of 18-92-13, With him lived his 














[ved with him until December 1913 when she married, Bill Vowel. 
He did breaking for Garfield French and Bill Lumsden. 


the United States and joined the American Army. 





farmhouse and a large gable-rooted barn wore located on @ high hil 


‘Ihe men were burned beyond recognition. 


barn 
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mother, Mrs. Beard, who fled on nearby land, southwest 2-02-14. His sister also 


When World War | broke out he sol his land to Fred Whaley and returned to 


TRAGEDY ON SECTION 17 — The John Engel Story as told by Louise 
LLitke and Fred Engel — In the spring of 1929 Mr. John Engel, his wife heir sons 
‘Sam and Otto, and daughters Emma and Dorothy, moved from thei residence in 
the Hand Hils to the SW 17-32-13, which was known asthe international farm. The 


‘On August 19, 1820, a tragic accident occurred causing Mr. John Engel. his 
son Sam, and his son-in-law Alex Der, to lose thelr lives, The men were Busy 
harvesting when they noticed an electrical storm approaching, They hurried home 
ta stable the horses. While they were In the barn a bolt of lightning struck it 
Instanty king the thee men and thelr two dogs. Since the barn burned to the 
Ground, all the contents, including five horses, a colt, pigs and chickens, were lost. 


Oto Engel, who had remained out in the field, saw what happened and 
rurried home, but was able fo save only three of the eight horses that were inthe 





Jo Enel Fariiy. ack ow: Louse, Pau, Jean. Second Row: ns, Mrs. Engl, er, Jo Ege 
ito. Sam inthe chal, 

























































































THE SIMON FALER STORY, By Florence Faler Hannah — My parenis, 
‘Simon and Elizabeth Faler, and family moves trom near Spokane, Washington 
the W. B. Block homestead in August, 1917, There was my half-brother, Bil, 
brother David, my sister Glenn and mysoll. My father had traded our place twenty 
miles trom Spokane to Mr. Block for his homestead, the east hal of 23-32 1¢ 

My father and Bill brought our belongings to Hanna in a rallroad car ot 
seiles' effects. . . | suppose he may have gotten the car cheaper than ordinary 
shipping. Some time later my mother and the rest of the family came by passenger 
train, the cheapest way possible with no sleeping berths, but t wasn't so bed. was 
fiteen then, Gionn was nine and David six 

‘We brought in four norses, two cows, some chickens and some machinery, 
We lived In a small lumber house, just one room downstairs and one up. We 
<dlvided the upstairs into two rooms for us kids and my father built a sant-footes 
lean-to for the folks’ bedroom. There was @ barn of sorte, But we had to bulé 
Chicken house, 

‘There was some cultivated land, and we had some wheat, and oats for feed 
course wo didn't nave any the frst fal as that crop belonged to someone els, 
We had quite @ lot of hay land, and my father hayed with someone else on the 
lease land, so after that fst year we had plenty of feed, The first year we hauleg 
straw from one of the neighbors at one dollar a load. 

Ours was a dug wel, and we pulled the water up in a bucket fr the stock and 
the house. The water wasn't too good. I guess it had iron init as it gave all the white 
clothes rusty tinge, and in those days girls wore white middy blouses and white 
skins, | was never very proud of mine! 

‘There were many neighbors in the area, some being bachelors, Dad often 
asked the bachelors over to our place for Christmas dinner, North of us ved the 
MeLarens and thelr sister Etfie. | used to be quite friendly with Eile and we had 
some good times together. One fll we went cooking on the Bartman and Sleen 
threshing machine, around the Garden Plain astrict. 

My brother Gave and sister Glenn went to Solon School. They rode 
horseback, double. It was about three miles the way they had to 90, and was pretty 
hard on them in the winter. Later they went to Alps schoo. 

The winters were quite cold with lots of snow and it would biow into huge 
‘rits. One year. Jack Young, one of the bachelor neighbors, brought us kids a big 
hhand sleigh for Christmas and we all had a lot of fun slicing down the hil just back 
fof our house. We had hard times But we had lots of fun too. 

‘When | got to be seventeen or eighteen | was alowed to go to the country 
dances at Wiese and Centre Point schools. And ofcourse there was the Hand His 
Stampede. It was always exciting. We would go in groups and the girs would take 
'& picnic lunch. Later on we'd have a hot dog, and wore they good! They don’ taste 
half as good now. 

‘We used to get our mall and groceries in Hanna. There were no roads where 
we were s0 we had fo go about fourteen miles to get tothe wel/-travelled road past 
the Overton place, 

|i 1922 my parents and family moved to a rented place near Bentley. helped 
them get setied there, then came back to Hanna where | had worked forthe past 
‘three years. My parents and Glenn and David went back to the U.S.A. in the spring 
‘of 1828, travelling In an old Model T Ford. My father passed away in 1990, my 
‘mother in 1844, Glenn is married and living in California, David died last Api at 
the age of sixty-five. Bll had returned to the States in 1919. He passed away 
about thirty-five years ago, 

| was married to Carl Hannah on January 16, 1923. Carl was hauling mall 
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long two rural routes; ALR. No.1 along the Castor trails stil in operation today. 
inter we moved to the Peace River country where Carl died in January, 1967. 

‘We had a good life and no regrets. | am now living in a mobile home in 
Kamloops. | came here in 1970 to be near my three children, two boys and one 
it 





GARFIELD FRENCH — \n February, 1910, Mr. Garfield French homesteaded on 
fhe NW 16-32-13, At the same time he took a pre-emption on the NE 19-32-14 
Most of his early farming was done with oxen, though he gradually replaced them 
with horses. 

(On November 1, 1911, Me. and Mrs. French began operating the Solon post 
attice in thelr home. Mall forthe pioneers ofthe surrounding area was brought to 
Solon from Castor. On February 2, 1914, Mr. French resigned as postmaster, and 
Solon post office offically closed on April 18, 1914. 

In 1816 Mr. and Mrs. French moved on to thelr pre-emption and leased the 
homestead to Mr. Walter Hil. In 1919 Mr. French sold his pre-emption to Mr. Eo 
Loveday through the Soldier Settlament Board, and soon afterward Mr. and Mrs, 
French returned to Consecon, Ontario. 





Salon Pst fie, 91s. Fenh, Gare rene, Chari Bown, Howard Ken ile Brown, 


ARTHUR ALLISON GORDON — A. A, Gordon homesteaded the north half of 2- 
{20-14 in 1912. During his tay n the area he was correspondent for Solon news to 
the Hanna Herald In 1919 he was elected secretary treasurer ofthe Solon School. 
[Av the same time he was Publicity Director ofthe Patriotic Society in Hanna, ang 
‘sometimes had to miss meetings because of conflicting dates. 

“A prairie fre swept across his farm In September, 1916 destroying his crop 
and barn, 

He was married and had one son. He left this area in 1917 after selling his 
farm to dotin Rice. 
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ROBERT GLENN HAWKES — In 1911 Glonn Hawkes homesteaded onthe eas 
hal of 14-82-14, He was the frst secretqry of the Solon UF.A. when i wt 
‘organized in 1919. Neighbors remember the cunning manner In which he hunts 
te antelope which roamed over the prairies. tis saa he enjoyed a good resting 
‘match with Bill Lumsden, who often helped Glenn with his feld work. After t 
stabled the horses inthe sod barn the two men would strip tothe waist and have’, 
resting match which usually ended In a drav. Mrs. Hawkes was their spectre 

In August, 1916, Glenn Hawkes sold his noldings to Sayle Brown and tho Jag, 
Weldon family moved onto the place. 





WALTER HILL — Walter Hil homesteaded southwest of 18-92-19 in 1912. He 
lived in @ sod house on his homestead until the early part of 1916 when he leases 
Garfield French's homestead. Walter needed better living quarters as his sister 
‘Ada, came to live with him. The fall ot 1916, Walter had a beautitul crop of whet 
‘ang osts but was unsuccessful in harvesting it as in August a severe frost redices 
Its ylold and his wheat graded number six. 

He married Joan Lewis who taught at Solon 

‘ter World War One he sold his homestead to the Soldier Settlement Boara 
{and took up residence in Hanna where he became a Life Insurance Agent 


SCOTT JOHNSON, By Elvin Churchill — Scott Johnson came to Hanna shortly 
aftr the end of the First World War. He acquired the SW 18-92-19 through the 
Soldier Settlement Board. in 1821 he terminated his contract with the Soller 
Settlement Board and moved to Winnipeg, 

He married Olive Churchill of Hanna in 182%. They lived in Winnipeg and 
‘other points in Manitobe for a number of years. Olive passed away in 1999, They 
hhad one daughter, Lorraine, 

Scott came back west inthe forties, and spent hs later years in Calgary. 








MR. and MRS. PETER A. JOHNSON, By Mrs. Vivien Holland — Pole 
«Johnson, his wife Vivian, and their children, Roy, Earnest, Anna, Phys, Jia and 
Eunice, a baby of one year, moved into the Hanna North area from Youngstown, 
They spent the winter on the farm of Ed Elm (SW 81-31-13) while he visite inthe 
U.S.A. The two boys attended school at Meadowiands, and in bad weather were 
taken to school by Harold Fox, who algo took his brothers Ciitford and Edward 0 
Meadowlands 

Mrs. Johnson sang "The Red Cross Nurse’ at the Christmas concert. 
Everyone seemed to enjoy the song very much, 

‘When Mr. Eim returned inthe spring, the Johnson family moved to the Kern 
farm, and rented the east halt of 1-82-14 from Howard Kern, on a halt-share basis, 
ail machinery ang grain supplied. At that time the Johnson family owned thr 
head of cat, two brood sows, chickens and turkeys, 

‘The boys were transterred to Solon school. During the summer Mr. Johnson 
did carpenter work for Kerns, so Mrs, Johnon often rode horseback tothe Kerns 
for supplies wile Roy baby sat. Mrs. Emma Kern and Mrs. Vivian Johnson 
became good friends 

Im August of 1999, their neighbor across the road, Abraham Miler, wanted to 
rent out his place, as was. So the Pete Johneon family moved across the road 10 
section 6-32-13. As there was not much hope of a crop that year, on September 4 
Mr. Johnson decided to stack grain. Mrs. Johnson helped with the chore and on 
‘September 6 gave birt toa boy, Waldemar, in the farmhouse with Mis. Kern and 
Mrs. Hoover in attendance, as Or. Cross from Hanna was just notable to make I 



























































(On the sixth day Mrs. Kern went to vist Mrs. Johnson and take her some 
home-made noodle soup, but Mrs. Johnson was out of hed by then and milking 
fie cows. 

In September, 1994, Mrs. Johnson went to Hanna with a team and horses to 
eliver a five-galion can of cream. While she was picking up the mall the 
postmaster, W. C, Stiring, asked her it she would lke some sheep as he had 
leven ewes on the farm. The farmer who was looking after them was moving. 

‘When Mrs, Johnson got home she asked her husband. Mr. Johnson loaded 
the nay rack on the wagon, went fo the farm and brought the sheep home. As ther 
twere no corrals for sheep, they were all gone the next morning, 

Wile Mr. Johnson was hauling coal from a local strip mine, Mrs. Johnson 
‘went o Took for the sheep. She rode bareback. After about hat @ dys searching 
{he found them lying down ona hillside about three miles from home, just north of 
‘Banco's farm, 

To bring the sheep home she had to lead the horse. This she dia unt she got 
to Solon school, where she got her son, Earnest, to help her. Soon after this 
episode another baby, Kenneth, was born in the Hanna hospital with Dr. Argue in 
attenaance. 

‘During the next few years two more children were added to the Johnson 
family, a gir, Roxie, and a boy, Clarence. 

'At the beginning of World Wer I, Ray Joined the Air Force as an Aero Engine 
Mechanic. He was stationed at Rivers, Manitoba, for five years. Earnest joined the 
lrmy and was transferred to the Medicsl Corps as an ambulance driver. He was in 
Debert, N'S. when he met with an accident and was given a medical discharge. 

‘Anna finished high school in Hanna, working as @ ward aide at the Hanna 
hospital during summer holidays. Alter completing high schoo! she became a 
Dental Assistant to Dr. Smith, 

Phyl, at the age of eighteen, became cook and general helper for Mrs. 
Codey, Matron of Cereal hospital. While working there she met and married 
\Willam Ruppert and took up residence in Youngstown. 

“lla took grade fon in Hanna and worked at the Hanna hospital during 
holidays. Later she went to work in Calgary. Eunice became a waitress in Lee's 
Gate in Hanna. She also went to Calgary to workin the Wales Hotel 

In March, 1950, the Johnson family left the farm and moved to Taber. 
‘Waldemar started to work for the experimental station and then found employ: 
ment In Vauxhall. Kenneth worked at a filing station and Roxie and Cisrence 
tttended school, Mrs. Johnson worked as a ward aide in the Taber hospital 

In 4964 Mrs, Johnson and Roxie both went fo Calgary to take Nursing Aide 
courses, Clarence lived with his sister at Youngstown, took his grade nine and also 
worked at a grocery store. 

During her training, Mrs, Johnson had one of her hospital postings at Hanna, 
Mrs. Kern was house mother there atthe time and the two had some great visits 
Mrs. Johnson was asked to apply for work in the Hanna hospital after her 
‘graduation as Alde, but she thought it better to go to Lethbridge. 

Roy Johnson pasted avay In 1966, Earnest In 1870 and Mr. Pete Johnson in 
1976, 











MR. and MRS, FRED KAUTZ, By Mrs. Harold Kautz — Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Kautz and their children Alma, Dan and Arnold emigrated trom Leipzig, 
Romania, to the Hand Hils in May, 1927. They settled on the Oscar Graumann 
farm where daughter Ruby was born. In 1928 they moved to a farm south of Delia 



























































\where Harold and Edwin were born, then in 1982 went o the Golden Hills district, 
It was while they were there that Bill was born. n 1984 they went to the Red Fone 
area where Adela was born and their oldest daughter Alma was married, 

In the spring of 1937 they moved to section 17 inthe Solon district where their 
youngest child, Fred, was born. This move was made by team and wagon and was 
8 great adventure forthe children of the family they stil remember anc tak about 
Ahad been on this farm that lightning struck a barn which was burned tothe 
{round and three men lost ther lives. The farmhouse stood on the hill at that time 
and attor the fire the house was moved down the hill its present site 28 a safety 
precaution, as lightning strikes this high point of lang quite frequently 


Grandma Kaus 70m bith. Dan, Ha, 
Meas. Fred Katz Es rod, Alma, As. ROU Aa, aby. 





‘Shortly after moving to the Solon district they purchased thelr ist car, a 1928 
Chevrolet. This made the trips to town more comfortable than traveling with a 
horse and buggy. 

In the spring of 1889 a major purchase of new machinery was made. a 
tractor, tiler and seed dril, to make Farming easier and more efficient, Needless to 
say, the boys were happy with these new pieces of equipment. Then in the fall Mr 
Kautz purchased a threshing machine, and In addition to threshing their own 
crops, they would hire out to other farms at harvest time. 

In 1949 the Fred Weisse farm was purchased, and Dan and his wife Lena 
‘moved to this place on section 16. In 1953 he purchased what was known as the 
Cleary place, and Eddie and his wife Margaret moved onto this farm, 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Kautz retired from farming in 1958 and moved to Hanna. Mt. 
Kautz passed away in 1958 and Mrs. Kautz is stil ling in Hanna where she 
maintains her own house and garden, 

‘Alma married Fred Engel ofthe Red Rose district in 1996. They farmed in the 
Meadowiands area until retiring to Hanna in 1972. They have five children, 

In 1950 Dan married Lena Schaupp of Rielingshaussen, Germany, and 
farmed until retiring to Hanna in 1978. They have two Boys. 

‘Arnold married Elma Faechner in 1846. They farmed in the Golden Hill 
district until moving to Hanna in 1956. Arnold aed in 1967. They had two boys. 

Ruby married Alfred Pah! in 1947 and farmed until retiing to Hanna in 1972. 
“They have five daughters 

Harold marvied Frances Watts of Toronto in 195. They and thelr two children 
are stil ving and working on the home place, 

In 1959 Eddie married Margaret Gullason, and farmed until 1964 when they 




















moved to Hanna where Eddie works for the Special Areas. They have four 
chieren, 3 
‘Bik married Margaret Barry in 1970, lives in Hanna and works for the C.N.R. 
‘They have two girls. 

‘ado martied Harry Atwasser in 1960, They lve in Calgary with thelr three 
cenigren. 

Fred married Margaret Grover in 1963, They and their two children are living 
In Edmonton. 


HAROLD KAUTZ — \was born on June 18, 1929 south of Del 
{nd in the Red Rose ditrct until moving tothe Solon area, section 17-82-13. After 
Completing my schooling at Solon, | worked at home and in the Edmonton area 
{intl 1962 when I Joined the R.C.AM.C. and was stationed at Camp Borden where 
{met Frances Walls. After service in Korea, | received my discharge in the spring 
1011985, and in December of tat year | went to Toronto, where Frances and were 
tarred, 

‘We drove back to Hanna after the wedding, and were caught ina blizzard in 
the Sunnynook area. One of the tires had gone flat, and when | opened the trunk to 
(getout the spare. the strong wind caught a plastic bag and blew It out ofthe trunk. 
happened that tis bag contained Frances’ wedding dress. As it was blowing 60 
badly that we couldnt even see, we didn't bother to look for the dress and 
‘Considered It lost it was a good thing It had already been used! Eventually, with 
the help of another traveller on the road at the same time, we were able to make 
four way to the Sheerness coal mine where we found shelter with the mine 
‘manager and his wife, The next day we made It into Hanna and the following day 
arrived at the farm. 

“The next spring my brother-in-law, Alfred Pah, and his tamily, were on thelr 
way 19 Carolside Dam to do some fishing when they spied a plastic bag iying in the 
‘Sten. When they investigated they found Frances’ wedding dress inside it. It was 
Stil In good condition, undamaged by its winter under the snow. 

‘We ved and farmed with my parents until they retired to Hanna n October of 
4956, at which fime | took over the farm from Dad. Our daughter, Deborah Ann, 
was born November 18, 1958, and our son Barty Allan on January 1, 1958 

purchased section 17 rom my Dac's estate and stil ive there. In ime | also 
bought the Cleary place, the west half of 20-02-19; and also the SE 18-32-18. At 
the present time, Deborah is in third year Sociology at the University of Calgary, 
‘and Barry is apprenticing as a Dlesel Mechanic in Edmonton. 

















THE I8AK¢ KERN STORY, By cuit 
Kern = sec Kern was born i Ono on 
January 2 180, in 1888 ho morned 
ire Eero and Yo tis arage 9x 
Choren were bor, Homer ans win 
Sisto, rorenes, who wae tbo in 
400" cord 82" Run in 898 
Kennan in 795; ane Eh in 102 
Mtvates by glowing accounts of 
the devaopment of ho Canadian west 
: Isao and he son Cittor at Trverse 
sc an nt a, te neem Gy, lenin, tn 1807, and entre 
Canada to nvesigata te an ston 
stay, Alberta, bu found all he and wanton up. Thay tured Traverse 
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City and in 1908, sate and his eldest son, Howard, came Back to Alberts, sting 
at Gadsby. : 

‘As he was the proud owner of a team of oxen, Howard was employed in 
treighting from Stettler to Castor, while leaac waa Kept Busy building houses 
town, a8 well as one for himsit the fal of 1808 he sent forthe resto he fam 
and they artivad in Stetier in January, 1908. 

Before leaving Traverse City, Cliford had bought enough lumber to bud» 
house sixtoen by sixteon, as the household effects they had were not enough toy, 
the settlers’ car which they had purchased. After moving the family, furniture and 
lumber to Gadsby, Howard hitched his team of oxen to tinge top surrey wich 
‘was also brought along in the settlers’ car, and proudly displayed it along the 
streets of town, 

‘Isaac had flled on a homestead, the east half of 1-82-14, seven miles north 
‘east of where the town of Hanna now stands. In the spring of 1909 Isaac, Howard 
‘and Ciiford treghted the lumber, some household effects and a plow tothe 
FRomestead, and immediately set t9 work buliding a house and plowing the fret 
furrows. On the way down they noticed that they had lost a bundle of shingles 
Ciford, who nad brought his bicycle long, went back several miles until helo: 
cated them, and holding the shingles on his shoulder, pedalled back to where hi 
father and Howara were, 

Mrs. Kern stayed in Gadsby s0 the younger children could go to schoo, later 
‘moving to Edmonton where they were to get a higher education. Ruth beceme a 
stenographer and Edith a teacher. At one time she taught Meadowiands schoo, 
Kennetn was employed as a furniture salesman In Edmonton, later moving to 
Vancouver where he went into the insurance business, and where he stil resides 

Clford looked around for a homestead but found nothing suitable, so went 
back to Calgary where he was hired by the C.P.R, and eventually became'a station 
agent. He was transferred to soveral stations in Alberta and finaly wae sent to 
Glenwood where he stil ves on the small farm he bought after being retired 

Howard filed on a homestead next to his dad's, the NE 36-81-14. In 1916, 
Isaac rented his farm to a Mr. Readwin and retuened tothe States, He worked at 
various jobs, one being in the shipyards at San Francisco. He came back to 
Canada several times over the years to check on his farm and to help his son 
Howard build a house and a barn. He was a good carpenter, 

Ruth passed away in 1918, Edith in 1973, Howard In 1958, Isaac In 1929 and 
Myete in 1935. 
















DAVE LESLIE STORY — Dave Leslie Is remembered as one of the last 
ploneers to use oxen in the Solon area, He was etl using them in 1916, 

He settled on the east half of 30-32-19 in 1909. Just south o his frame house 
ran a sinall creek. This was a good place to stock fish, he decided, so he hired Joe 
Overton to build @ dam. Joe Overton built the dam, approximately seven feet high 
and one hundred yards long, all by himself. But to no avall; the dam caused 
‘looding of neighbouring farmland and had to be broken Up. 

During his few years in the district ne was poundkeeper. He was also rosd 
foreman for municipal roads, At harvest time he operated a Stanley Jones 
‘threshing machine, This was a very unique machine, 

‘After selling his farm to Dave Lelcht in 1916 he left this community 


HONEYMOON FARM, By Robert Loveday — Edward James Loveday and wile 
Eleanor arrived in Hara in 1919 on their honeymoon, to settle on a Soldier 
Setiement Board farm later to be known as Honeymoon Farm. Edward, son of & 
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hotel owner In Norwich, England, had arrived in Cochrane In 1896, at the age of 
Mine. Aftr working In a brickyard, he acquired sufficient funds to buy ahorse, and 
Junng nis teen-age years he became a horse breaker. He was later to drive a 
Gagecoach between Alberta and Montana. 

in 1914, Edward enlisted n the army as a cavalry man. At the end ofthe war in 
1918, Edward, who had been stationed in France, went back to England to visit the 
father ne had not seen since he was nine years old, only to discover that he had 
tied just two weeks previously. Edward's mother had died in 1913 in Conrad, 


Montana. 






‘he Loveday Family. ack Row: Joye, Bact onl Raber. rst Row: Te, Ws ler Loveday, 
Cameron, M.Ed Loveday, and uh, 


During this trip he met Eleanor Willamson, daughter of = farmer trom 
Hingham, England, and they were married on August 13, 1918. Eleanor and 
Edward, aged 28 and 31, respectively, headed for Canada where they would sete 
tna farm located three miles east and seven miles north of Hannon Highway 36, 
the NE 19-32-14 

“There was a smali house on the land, and a well. During the first years more 
wells were dug by hand, but to no aval. Eventually @ wel dil found a plentiful 
Supply of water, although It contained some alkal. The land was broken with 2 
fourchorse team and a sulky plow. Rocks were in abundance and were picked by 
hend and piled near the poplar bluffs, Buffalo beans, crocuses, wild roses, and a 
wide variety of song birds are well remembered by eldest son Robert 

From 1919 to 1927, Edward and Nellie and their children, Rober, Lionel and 
‘Bernice, managed with a straw-roofed barn which leaked wien it rained. Edwaré 
bulla hip-rooted barn in 1927. The neighbors gathered to have a shingling boo, 
‘and shingled it in one day, and had a barn dance afterward. lee cream was 
Provided by Ed and Nellie. When the barn was painted Nelie requested that = 
large sign, "Honeymoon Farm’, be attached to the barn 

"Transportation for the Loveday family was a democrat and a team of horses, 
wich took them back and ferth to church, to Solon school, and to deliver cream 
land eggs to Hanna. As the family grew, demands Increased, and Ed started to 
haul coal from Dafoe's mine to Hanna with a four-horse team, Nelie delivered 
orn and turkeys to the National Hotel, and purchased groceries withthe money. 
















































































4 hauled grain with an.elghtshorse team strung out, two, three and three 
‘Comments were heard thatthe Loveday’s heavily loaded wagons ruined the roads 
bby making deep ruts. 

‘Nello read teacups, and many of the neighbors would callin to have thei 
fortunes told. She was a member of the Board of Solon school which ner fhe. 
children, Robert, Lionel, Bernice, Joyce and Ruth attended. The youngest boy, 
‘Ted, was not old enaugh to go. in 1997 the Loveday family moved to Calgary, 
where another son, Cameron was born, 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Loveday had seven children, five of whom survive, twenty 
‘grandchildren and three great-grandchildren, 

‘Edward diod In 1962. Eleanor, commonly known to people as Nelle, sti 
resides in Calgary. 






HARRY JAMES LUMSDEN — Excy 
the morning of March twenty-first, 1916, 
‘my mother, two sister, Lilian and Violet 
‘and ! arrived in Hanna. We had traveled 
Via C.NR. from Mount Forest, Ontario, 
‘My brother Wiliam (Bill) met the 
train to take us to his homestead south. 
st 18-82-18. What a balmy spring day 
it was! | saw my first gopher as we drove 
along the Castor Trail in Bill's wagon 
Ducks were swimming In abundance on 
"Mud Lake” as we cut across section 
seven Just east of Solon school. It w 
{quite a pleasant change trom the cold 
Dizzardy weather we had lft behing jut 
four days previously. 
‘A tow days after our arrival my sister Violet and I began attending school at 
‘Solon | ttended fortwo months, as starting in June | herded cattle for 0. Overt 
the Gosslen brothers, John Parker and for my brother. The herd of over thr 
hundred head roamed over sections seven, eight, nine, five and seventeen: this 
was all open land. 









ay Lsee, 1919 


‘amen porng bee at Hay Lundsons, 1960, Back ow, ft ght: Hols Kau, Jon Whaley. 
Koz, Feeohstn J, ava Whaley. Gaal Whaley Altes Pa od fe, Sam Lit, Dan Kaz 
Front Row: Leste Lumsden, ary Lamson, Cat Rai, Noman Greenway, Mil Lume, Oto Pat 
{auence Lee, Char Whaley. 
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‘To me this was the last ofthe great prairie wool as 1 have never seen grass 
tke that again. must have been the wettest une ever ag can recall only one day 
tae didn't get some precipitation. Every lake, slough and burn-out was full of water. 
Naturally mosquitoes thrived. Catl, my horse, as well as myself were continuous~ 
Jy covered with mosqultoes. in the evening smoke smudges had to be made to 
{Bee the animals some rele. seemed like @long summer end | often wished | 
Sore back in Ontario, perhaps because ! was rather young and inexperienced for 
uch responsiblity or perhaps | was just homesick. Atany rate | was glad when fall 
tame and the owners claimed their catte. 

‘My frst winter (1916-17) inthe west | helped my brother on his homestead, 
For the next several years 1 worked in the Dowling area. Incidents of particular 
Imecest to me were: In 1919 while working for Lee Doyle | looked forward to the 
fverings when | would practice baseball with Louis Doyle, who was a great 
palplayer. In 1918, while working for Harold Mansfield, |had the privilege of going 
‘ith im and Bil Himmelreich to put up two thousand tons of hay, on contract, at 
Loyeminster for the Lawson brothe.s. 

in 1920, | lef this area for the north. After spending three years in the Peace 
Fiver country, where took up a homestead ten miles south of Blue Sky, I returned 
to the Solon area. 

‘The autumn of 1923 | acqulred Garfield French's homestead, northwest of 
18-92-18, Since my mother lived with me we were welcomed into the community 
by @ surprise “hen” party. Friends of the Solon and Grassy Slope districts each 
brought nice young hens when they came for a surprise visit one evening. 

fn 1928 | purchased the southwest of 18-32-13 from the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board. As well as farming | did maintenance work on Highway thirty-six for twelve 
years, This work was done with horses. 

‘We worked hard and experienced many hardships, but | would rather recall 
the many enjoyable times had during this period, participating in Christmas 
‘concerts. at Solon, Maunders and Alps schools; also playing baseball end 
basketball on the Solon team. 

'As we lived just a half mile from Solon school Mother boarded the teachers 
until 1887 when due to her il health, she wont to live with my sister Violet in 
algary. She remainea there unt her death on Apri the fith, 1840, atthe age of 
‘eighty-one. 

in 1999 | bought a two ton truck. ! was inthe trucking business for ten years: 
atthe same time | farmed, My farming was done using horses until 1941 when | 
bought a Ford Ferguson wractor, which Is stil in operation. A better or faster 
‘means of farming was required as we now owned and farmed five quarters, 

‘Betty Seidel. rom Trochu, Alberta, and | were married in 1940. We have three 
children, Laurence, a senior engineering technician for Alberta Gas Trunk Line 
Leslie, assistant manager in Commercial Loans Department forthe Royal Bank, in 
‘Vancouver. He marred Darlene Brong from Fairview, Alberts, They are presently 
living in Surrey, 8.C.; Karen ls married to Gary Babcook from Calgary. She 's 
presently a homemaker and residing at Warburg, Alberta. 

‘At the present time Betty and | are anxiously awaiting the arival of spring so 
we can try our hand for another year of farming. 

















WILLIAM DUNCAN LUMSDEN, By Jim Lumsden — W. 0. Lumsden (Bil) 
was born in Harriston, Ontario, on July seventh, 1888 coming west to Virden 
Manitoba, in the fall of 1909, He came with Vernon Burrows to Coronation 
‘where he hauled lumber from Castor to Coronation. He homesteaded inthe Kirk 
palvick Lake area, but he abandoned his claim, due to sandy sol, and filed @ 
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Claim east of Solon; southeast of 18.99. 
12a 
He worked with his oxen in ter 
feast of Hanna, when the railroad was 
built. BUI was very interested in wrest 
ling, and in 1914, he wrested int 
Flemming Hall in Henna, and won ha 
‘match. in 1914 he bought his fst tears 
from Joe O'Niet for five hundred dor 
lars, and chickens from Corry’s. in 1916 
his mother, brother Harry, and sisters 
Violet anc Lilian came from Ontario to 
join him, In 1918 he bought the land 
Mr ands. WO. Lmsoe, 18238 aa one Bee Mone 
Bill married Evelyn Mary Summers of Calgary in July 1928. In 1924 they 
bought pair of foxes for seven hundred and fitty dollars and began to aise foxes 
He Bought all the old horses in the area for fox meat and als fed the foxes eggs, 
Porridge, and milk. They sold their ist pelt for three hundred dollars in London, 
England. n Apri 1926 a daughter Marjorie was born, now of Calgary In December 
1925 another daughter Norma, now farming in the Rumsey area. Born in dune 
1928 a son Keith, now of Carcross Yukon; Wilfred born in April 1880, is now living 
In the Hanna area, A daughter Merie was born in July 1993, now lives in Brisbane, 
‘Australia. James, born in 1986, is now living on the home farm in the Hana ares, 
In 1926 Bil was appointed as one of the delegates from the Welse local UF-A. to 
attend the U.F.A. convention In Calgary. At'a meeting on January the twenty. 
‘eighth, 1926 everyone enjoyed very much his report on the convention. He was 
‘appointed president for that year. In 1918 Bill Bought his frst car, a four dooe 
touring Chevrolet 


W. 0. Lumsden Family. Xe, aca, di, : 
Mey, Wied, rma Bl Lumsden, Ws Moving te ban of "Honeyroan Frm toi 
Evel Lunsden, grandson os ile Lume farm, 100. 


Bill butchered beef, and sold It to the Liberty Cafe and Star Meat Market in 
Hanna, n the thirties, 

In 1937 he bought the Loveday tarm, northeast of 13-92-14 and southeast of 
24-92-14, They moved the barn and some other buildings from the Loveday farm 
In 1940, 

He served on a jury in Hanna in 1940. In 1945 they old all the foxes and 
‘alse cattle, chickens, turkeys and a few pigs. 


Evolyn taught school at Solon and Bingo. She passed away in Calgary in 1965 
atthe age of sixty-six 











Bi has spent his last few yeate with his daughter Marjorie, in the winter 
months, and likes t0 take in the wrestling matches on Friday nights. He comes 
ome 10 the farm and spends the summer with his son Jin and family. He has 
‘eghteen grandchildren, 

‘ill pasted away April 13, 197 








JAMES CLIFFORD LUMSDEN — 
‘was born In Hanna on March 6, 1996 
land have lived all my Ife on the home 
farm, the NW 13-32-14 

in June of 1999 1 was with my bro- 

ther Willred and sister Merle hunting 

Crows and magples. | got tired so they 

decided to tend me home. | got off the 

trail and got lost, and they had most of 

the neighbors out looking for me. Wald: 

Imar Banco found me about four miles 

from home, and took me to Ludwig 

Pan's place. | remember | really felt 

game big because Ludwig let me ride on the 

‘and Mrs. Jim Luster, Sein, Katy, and running board of the car when he took 

yes, 1068 ‘me home. 

{started schoo! at Solon in 1942, attended Meadowlands in 1950 and 1951, 
and Hanna in 1951 and 1952.1 played bal for Dowiing inthe tities 

iin March, 1960, | married Shirley Mae Walle of Endiang. in 1960 we had a 
<daugite, Kathleen Marie: a son Steven Barry in 1961; and another son, Myles. in 

1962, 

‘enjoy curling, fishing and snowmobiling with my family 





WILFRED LUMSDEN — was born in Hanna on Apri 17, 1930, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W.D. Lumsden. | attended Solon schoo! for nine years, and then took three years. 
‘thigh school In Hanna, In April, 1948, joined the Navy, and spent one year atthe 
west coast and two years on the east coast 

Inthe spring of 1863 I returned to help on my father’s farm, and purchased 
the west half of 20-82-13 from Charlie Wyatt In 1983. 

“That December lla Muigrove and | were married, and we have four children. 
Diana, marred to Leon Paquette, lived in Calgary. Owane is working in Hanna, 
Barbara, Mfrs. Danny Bauch, Is at Campbell Fiver. B.C., and Lois is In Hanna. 

in 1987 I started working for Ducks Unlimited, and although we are stil ving 
‘on the farm, we have rented the cultivated land to Ken Rehill since 1975. 





ABRAHAM MILLER, By Fred Miller — Abraham Miller was born on Apri 5, 
{202 at Mekluskey, North Dakota. In November of 1809 he came with his parents 
to Stettier, where they spent the winter. The following spring the family moved to 
the homestead which his father had led on, four miles west of the present town of 
Hanna, 

His father bought 
‘moved onto this place In 1924. in 1926 he we 
three sons, Albert, Eddie and Norman. 

“Jean died when Norman was born. Abe stayed on the farm for about two 
yoars ater his wife died, then moved to Calgary, where he resided until his 
passing in 1974 at the age of seventy-one years. 


ction 6-32-13 in the Solon district for him, and Abe 
married to Jean Engel. They hed 
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THE JOSEPH VINCENT O'NEILL STORY — In 1909 Joe O'Neil toox 
possession of section 6-32-13, a South Alcan Veterans’ Scrip. He was a wei, 
‘educated man who had come to Solon areh from the United States, 

Neighbors remember him as the man with no fingers who was most adept a 
Griving a sixchorse team, 

In 1912 he reported harvesting six thousand and sixty-two bushels of oats 
‘rom one hundred and ten acres, 

In December, 1915 he lft this area to take up residence in Washington, 


oo oo 





THE FRED PAHL FAMILY, By Al. 
fred Pahl — Fred Pahi was born in 1895, 
In Romania, He served for four years 
with the Russian army during World 
War | and was awarded several medals, 
Atr the war he was married to Chri 
ina Kranick. In 1927 the Pahis were is 
salstied with the politcal situation in 
their country, and this was a deciding 
factor for going to Canada, the land of 
hope in those years. 

Mand Ms, Fed Pah and two sons, ted OPS Mae” oor ered and Christine 
00 Ot, 1800. and their two sons, Allred, age four, and 
Otto, age two, arived in Halifax after @ three-week ocean vayage from Leipzig. 
{As was the case with mast immigrating families, the Pahis brought few material 
‘goods with ther, basically only what they were able to carry... mainly clothing 
‘and cooking utensils. They journeyed by train to Hanna, ariving six days later. 
This area of settlement had been chosen on the basis of information received 
‘trom Fred's halt-sister, Mrs. Jacob Stern, who was already iving in the area 

‘The Panis moved to a hall-section farm thirteen miles north-east of Hanne, 
Thore was @ three-roomed house, but it was unfinished. The 2 x 4 studs were stl 
‘open on the inside and so they papered the walls with newspaper. Besides fining 
‘the house in poor condition, Christine was further disheartened to sae it snow in 
‘June ofthat year. twas a harsh contrast to the green fields of wheat that they had 
lett behind in Romania. The family could speak no English, and the final blow was 
the discovery of skunks (unknown in Romania) under the house. 

‘Lack of funds was about the only thing that kept the family from moving on, 
but as they satied in and more families from Romania settled inthe area, things 
improved. They were able to purchase an old Model T Ford, which stil haa 
kerosene iamps for headlights. Church services under the auspices of Rev. Beitch 
‘were started in the Garden Plain school, and later, in the thirties, the family joined 
the Hanna congregation. 

Farming in the frst years in Canada was on @ small scale, basically whest, 
‘and oats for feed for their few cows and horses. in 1990 the Pahis opened a stip 
‘coal mine, Neighbors were hired to strip the coal which sold for seventy-five cents 
28 ton; they were pald two tons of coal for an eight-hour work day with a four-horse 
‘outfit Sometimes Mr. Pahl would trade ten tons of coal fo a three-year-old steer. 
Mine workers could be hired for fifteen dollars a month 

Fred served on the school board from 1924 to 1937. Both Alfred and Otto 
attended Solon school, which meant a three and a haf mile walk each day. In ater 
years they rode bloycles, 

On one occasion when they were going visting in their old Model T truck they 
arrived at their destination and discovered that the boys were missing from the 
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pack of the truck. Going back over the route again, they found Aled and Otto 
tnaemed. They had been tossed out when the truck hita hole on the prairie tal 

During the dificult yoars ofthe 1930s the whole family had to work extra hare 
to make ends meet, in 1994-5 Alfred was able to herd cows onthe lease land, and 
nile doing this he was free to collect gopher tals. The income from this was often 
(Jato than what the family made on miking six cows. By 1999 conditions had 
Peproved and Pahis were abla fo buy ther trst tractor. This meant that the tractor 
lind scrapers could be used to enlarge the mining operation. In 1941 Fred Pant 
purenesed a stosl-wheeled combine and later bought a self-propelled one. Fred 
{tha the boys then did custom combining as well as digging dugouts and making 
dams. 

Fred continued to mine and farm until 1952 when he and his wife retired to 
Hanna. Mrs, Christina Pahl passed away in September, 1965, and Fred in 
November, 1967. 

Both Alfred and Otto were marred in April, 1947, Allred to Ruby Kautz on 
‘Apel 13 and Otto to Laura Karg on April 20, Although they had separate farms, 
‘bey continued to operate the mine together until 1852 when the advent of gas 
$Hoves and stokers made the business no longer profitable to run. 

‘Allred and Ruby liv on section 22, range 18, which Alfred had purchased in 
4943, In their first years they milked several cows, but by the time the mine closed 
they were farming and ranching, and continued to do so unti they sol the farm in 
1972, They moved fo a new home in Hanna where Allred worked for the Alberta 
goveenment as a hall and crop ingurance egent and adjuster. During his farming 
Career, Alfred held postions with the UF.A. and U.G.G. 

‘Ruby and Alfred had ve daughters. 

‘ter their marriage, Otto and Laura took up farming on the home place. They 
moved the original farm home closer to No. 36 Highway, where it stil stands. Otto 
perlcipated in the U.F-A. ana continued farming and ranching, The couple had 
fone daughter and one éon, They sold ther farm in 1969 and the family moves into 
Hanna where Oto was employed. He dled in 1872 and was buried in Hanna 
Cemetery where his mother and father had been laid to rest. 








OTTO PAHL, By Laura Mahoney — 
‘Otto Pahl and | were married in the 
‘spring of 1947, My name was Laura 
Karg and 1 came from south-west of 
Hanna, We didn't go on a honeymoon 
‘Until July a8 Otto and his brother Alfred 
hhad to work in the coal mine. It was very 
hard work. Otto, Aired and their dac 
Fred Pahl, put in many a long day dig- 
‘ing out coal by hand, 

‘The frst year we had no car, so in 
the winter we either walked or took the 
(to Pail Fay. Lary, Ronda, awa an Oto. orge and stoneboat to visit the neigh- 
bors. It seems to me that in those days the weather was much colder and there 
‘was a lot more snow. Many a morning we had to find our well betore we could 
‘water the cattle, ast was halfway down a hill and would be blown over. 

‘Between farming, mining and catle we were very busy. ter the mine closed, 
‘otto worked with an electrician for several years, a8 well as continuing to farm. 

In-uly, 1949, we lost twin girs, but in June of 1951 we had a ten pound baby 
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‘ir, Ronda, She Is now married to Raymond Tschriier and has two litle gis of 
her own, i 
Inthe spring of 1982 we decided to move our buildings closer to the main 
road, as we were always blocked in In the wintertime, and we had no trees for 
shelter. So we dug a basement on the SW 19-32-13 behind a nice grove of trees 
‘which had been planted years ago. Then the neighbors all came and helped us 
‘pour the coment. A mover by the name of Mickey MoBride moved the buildings 
‘crass the fields fo the new site, and the Special Areas built road for vs. Then we 
ida’ have to fight the snow and the mus over the two miles tothe highway. 

In September, 1954, our son Larry was born. He became a licensed 
carpenter, and married Sandy Scot in 1975. 

In October of 1854 we snowed in early and did not get all our crop ot. 

So the yoars rolled by, the good and the bad, and In June, 1969, we sold our 
farm, had a sale and moved to Hanna, 

Otto passed away in February, 1972, at the age of forty-seven, | married 
Hubert Mahoney and am stil ving in Hanne. 


FREDERICK PAHL, By Mra, Pehl — Frederick and Emolia Pahl immigrated 
to Canada in the spring of 1927. They settied on the NE 2-32-14, and the three 
coldest children, Alma, Fred and Frieda, went to Solon school. Mr. Pahl raised 
some catia and did some grain farming 


Fredrick Fat Family. Back Row: At, Ala, Fed J, ea, Edward, Font Row: Og, Mrs. Ennela 
Pa Mr Fede Pa Erma 





In 1994 the tamily moved to Lavoy, Alberta, and in 1997 to Chilwack, B.C. 
Mr, Frederick Pahl passed away in December, 1973. 


THE PEDERSON STORY, By Clarence L. Elm — Theodore Pederson lel! 
‘Trondheim, Norway in February 1896, to Join his brother, ver in North Dakota 
(One year later they sent for Theodore’ flancee, Bergite Martineon their brother, 
Paul and his wife and two children; and thelr brother Lawrence, Theodore and 
Bergite were married in 1901 at Coopertown, North Dakota, and the family 
‘established a farm some distance from Cooperiown, 
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In 1907, Theodore and Bergitte with three children, Anna and Mary and 
Louis, returned to Norway for eighteen months, While tere, another child, Nikola 
toas born. They Teturned to the United States bringing Theodore’s Mother and 
Father, Lorentz with them. In the same year another child, Dorothy was bor. 

In 1909 Theodore and Bergitte and family, his parents and brothers, 
Lawronce and Paul with his family eame to Canada. The family travelled by train to 
(Castor. While there, Lorentz cut and laid stone for the Castor School and atter 
‘exploring the country, artived atthe location where Hanna was later bul. During 
the summer and fall f 1910 they lived in a board-walled tent. While waiting for 
‘Tneodare and the household goods and livestock, Bergite worked with a Chinese 
family who operated a restaurant, A house was completed in November 1910 on 
the homestead and the tent and site were sold, and this later became the location 
of the first Bank In Hanna, 


Poe 






Theodora and Begs Person 


‘Theodore Pederson filed on his homestead April 22, 1910, the southwest of 
14-92-14; and in 1914 a pre-emption on northwest of 14-32-14. The pre-emption 
was acquired by S.A. Brown in 1916, 

Lawrence Pederson filed on his homestead and pre-emption on the north 
halt 39-31-14 In June 1909. He later returned to North Dakota to farm, 

Lorentz Pederson filed on his homestead in June 1810 on the southeast of 
38:91-14 and pre-emption the southwest of 94-31-14 

Lorentz died in 1915 and his wife, two years later, They are buried at Hanna. 

Bergitte’s brother, Eimer Olsen and his wife arrived and filed in June 1810 on 
the northwast of 3431-14 

Bergite (Bertha) who is stil ving at Mirror, Alberta, recalls traveling with 
‘oxen to Castor for supplies, while Hanna was being bult up. The return trip took 
about a week. The local store was at Garden Plain, and the storekeeper travelled, 
{aking orders, and then delivering to his customers. Coal was dug nearby and 
Bergite recals being given coal by the miner's sons. They delivered tne winter's 
‘supply of coal to the homestead because Theodore and some of the local men 
wore in Saskatchewan harvesting. The first years were very dry, and Bergitte 
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hauled water in barrels and cans on a stone bost to water the garden, She 
harvested the first crop of fax with a hand sickle, which she stil hae! The tnx wre 
fialed and cleaned by hand, and yielded one-half bushel. The garden, this same 
year, yielded forty-eight bushels of potatoes and two bushels of carrot 

‘Theodore traveled to Saskatchewan in the dry years to earn extra me 
harvesting and this let the operation of the homestead to Bergite and ie 
children. But with cows producing and eream to sel tothe neighbors, the fay 
‘made out. Theodore and Bertha moved south tothe Stirling and Berry farm: non. 
known as the Lorne Hannah farm. During 1916 and 1917 Bertha broke cows toy 
Sterling and Berry while Theodore built the dairy bar. 

While on the homestead, three of the children, Anna, Mary and Lous 
attended Solon School. Four more children, Jeanette, Alma, Laura and Helmer 
were born on the homestead north of Hanna 

‘Theodore and Bertha sold the homestead in 1918 to S.A. Brown and moves 
to Camrose and then bought @ farm at Lamerton, north of Mirtor. They later 
‘moved to Mirror, where Theodore died In 1948 at the age of seventy-four years 
Bertha sill ives at Mirror and is now ninely-even years of age 

‘Theodore and Bertha had ten children, nine of them survived and raised 
families. Six of their children now are living and there are twenty-six 
‘grandchitdren, seventy-one great grandchildren and thirty-four great grest 
‘grandchildren 


MARCUS LAFAYETTE POPE, by 
Blanche Pope Jehneton — My trther 
Markle nore ate vry eur age He 

‘born In 1882 In Cab Coun 
Norm aratna,feurhcbern of large 
fay. He homestoadea ty te Deku 
but conotione ere wera tone hing. 
Heerng. reports of the roa" bel 
renod up for nomestasing, heared 
: it Stele n ay of 1910. Purchasing a 
errr tala apenas qaeraed, at of Gan eon as eT 
HEL Oe See eh Se Zalman ey ets het fr Ms Rome, 

Sond wi was the SW 12-92-18. Ho 

tito pre-empted NW 1-92-14 along wih nis homestoe. He got Ns supple and 
tall at Caster for a ehort wile unt Garden Plait lore en post oes opened 
{ateconte gots maltatin Solon pot tee 

Holes nso shack or afew years nt he bul hishousein 106, 

Wien th vay grade wes bei ull te Hanah ol te oxen, Dough 
a team o horses and worked on ti project fesse worked for Bob Sampton 
tna gota fon head ot cate ss pat of ha wages, BY vong good Angus Be he 
wn able to upgrade his herdausaanaly 

Inthe ao 1917 eavng te homestead in creo an eidery man, he came 
back to North Carling. as was he youngest of the trl hover soon 
befor twas arranged that! would come'e Abela ans Ree hes ei Iss 
Sse born in Catawon County ater completing ny edt stared workng ne 
hosiery mil wnen was threo years. The wages were low a he Saye were 
won 

We let for Canad shorty ater my elghteenh bithay n ery March of 
10181 We came fo Bul, New York and ten fo Teronta Phe fra west 
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came the more snow became evident. We arrived n Hanna at 8 a.m. on March 16. 
Wie certainty were dity after the long train ride, mostly from ashes siting into the 
passenger compartment. After a wash and breakfast at the Seymour Hotel we 
Front uptown, We met the Fortnas at the Stophen's store where it was arranged 
{hat they would take us home, Mrs, Fortna drove while | held young Harold. Jake 
tnd Mark rode in the back. This was my first sleigh ride. 

‘That summer of 1918 we fenced the school section twas 8 very dry year. We 
had to carry water for many of those post oles. Everyone remarked how straight 
Mark's fence lines were, This thoroughness in doing a job well was evident 
thoughout his farming year. The crop that year was 60 short that Mark used his. 
mower to cut what he could. He faieg out about sixty bushels of seed wheat for 
nis efforts. 

‘Mark bought a saddle horee from Jake Forina with which | could look ater 
the cattle on the schoo! section during the summer months. Many loads of upland 
hay | helped him to put up. The grass in those days was very tall and anyone 
‘walking, especially after a heavy dew was sure to get wet 

‘Miss Gileandors, Solon's frst teacher who boarded at 
shortcut to schoo! through Mark’s pre-emption. He took his mower and cut the 
f'8s8 90 that she would have @ good path to walk to school on. 

‘Around 1916, he had planted a shelter belt along the northside and one on 
the west side of his farmstead. | helped him plant the ones tothe south, which he 
had grown trom seed, 

Mark purchased a Model T car from Esty Holmes which had originally been 
‘owned by Harry Macropol of Helinic Farms. This was located where Otto Stern 
‘ow lives. Anyway, to get back tothe car, a rod burned out of it on the frst trp to 
Hanna. Mark had forgotten to close one ofthe oll level petcocks on the crankcase. 
He brought it home and never used It again and as a matter of fact, he couldn't 
atford to run it 

‘The Lewis family of Garden Plain stayed at Mark's while they farmed their 
pre-emption, When they left ater a vist, Mr. Lewis would say, “Get in, Mother” 
fand when she was seated in the buggy he would leap for the seat and the buckskin 
team wore off, Bucking and Jumping tl tey got to the road. 

‘Mark and Katherine Mowatt were married in 1928. They resided on the farm 
Unit Mark's untimely death in 1931. There were no children. Katherine carried 
‘on for @ year or two with kind help, then had an auction sale and eventually sole 
the place. Later, she married Don Eliot and resided In Hanna for a number of 
‘years until they retired to Victoria, B.C. 





























IRENE and GUS READWIN, as related by Mra. Irene Readwin to Joanne 
‘Cody — In 1915, my husband and | came west on our honeymoon to Stanmore, 
‘Abeta, We had been married in Guelph, Ontario on February 15, 1915. Arring in 
‘Stanmore, we stayed with my cousin, George Zinter. Two weeks later my brother 
‘Alex Sehel arrived with a rairoad car of supplies that Included two horses, two 
‘cows, chickens and groceries. 

‘We moved to the Charlie James place which was on the west side of Berry 
Creek, Our nearest town was Richdalo. The farmstead consisted of several 
‘shacks, one of which we lived ln, We also farmed the land of Joe Schell, snother 
cousin, on the east side of Berry Creek 

‘One day five of us wore returning from Joe's with a hayrack, and hed to cross 
the Berry Creek which was swollen by rains. The high water floated the hayrack off 
the wagon gear and the five of us floated down the Berry Creek. Luckily the 
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hayrack eventually caught in some bushes as we went around a curve and we, 
to shore safely. Another time | was taking supper by horseback to the men wt 
were haying at Joe's, and my horse decided to sit down part way across the creek 
Supper was not as planned that night 

From Richdale we moved to Joe O'Neil’ place, 6-32-13, north of Hanna, This 
farm was on the eastside ofthe road next to a large slough. Our daughter Madge 
was born there in 1916. Later on we moved to the Kern place, the east halo 
32-14, which we had also purchased. This farm was on the West side ofthe roa 


Reais est car, 1917. Gu at whe Jack Aan in ont. Fee, Madge, an lx i back et 


In 1917 we acquired a Model T touring car which | learned to drive. | recall 
boing at Craigmyte at my uncie's place, as his wife was ill and | had gone to help. 
‘With the Zinter children in the back I was driving across the prairie to cal the men 
for dinner, when a whee! hit a hole and one of the children bounced out ofthe back 
‘eat. also recall pleking up Mrs. Curtis and lite Bill for trips to Hanna in the Ford. 
(ne spring, perhaps in 1918, we made a trp to Lite Fish Lake in the Hand 
His with my brother Alex Schell and Mr. and Mrs. John Fox. We gathered five 
‘s8cks of suckers trom the pools in the creek and preserved them by layering the 
fish with salt in barrels. Gus and | also attended the first Hand Hill Stampede. 
‘One Sunday Gus and I decided to drive by horse to Richdale to see the 
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Kramers. Coming home the mosquitoes wore so bad that we it @ smudge pot to 
{make them off. The horse's back was solid black with mosquitoes, they were s0 
thie. 

in 1818 we purchased a hundred head of cattle from Mr. Slinn of Hanna, and 
lacking pasture due to the Grosk farm syndicate taking up adjacent land, we 
‘moved to 8 lease on the Battle Fiver, some fiteen miles from Castor. Our son 
Desmond was born there in 1920 

When we were packing fr the move to Castor, | puta botle of formaldehyde. 
Ina box amongst the sheats and pillowcases. The hired man unpacked the box, 
find being fond of a nip, tok a long swig from the bottle. He went out the door 
fabout the time | was coming In with a couple of pails of warm milk. The man was in 
‘Seony, and lacking anything else, we poured fresh mik into him until he vomited, 
land repeated the treatment several times. He got up the next morning with the 
‘bservation that ne was amazed to find that he was stil alive 

We moved from Castor to Olds in 1924, and to Calgary in 1949. Madge, who 
studied designing, worked for the A. in Calgary. Desmond served in the RCAF 
uring Worle War I as aradio technician, and after the war became chief engineer 
with CKXL radio station. 

Mr, Readwin passed away in 1956. 
altor’s Note: During her years at Olds, Mrs. Resdwin became interested in 
Ceramics and pottery. When she moved to Calgary, she was very active with 
‘Ceramics groups, and her work was widely recognized. In 1858 she judged the arts 
fn crafts entered at the Calgary Stampede. In 1976 the first annual show of the 
Ceramics Association of Alberta was dedicated to her. 


JOHN and SARAH RICE, By Blan- 
‘che Johnston — John Rice was a vol- 
Uunteor in the Milita that came out west 
during the Rel Rebellion. John and his 
wife Sarah were persuaded to leave 
theie native Ontario to move to B.C. 
when they were both getting along in 
years. Joe Molton, an Englishman who 
‘was supposed to be a pariner, also 
went to B.C. with them. He was much 
younger than they, and a very smooth 
talker, However B.C. didn't appeal to 
them 80 about 1917 the three of them 
‘came to Hanna and bought A.A. Gor- 
Gon's land, When | arrived in 1918 they 
wore already here. John was a lean and 
lanky man while Mrs. Rico was short 
‘and squatty. Whenever | ran short of 
flour | would go to Rices’ to borrow 
‘some. This continued for some time and when it came time to repay them. my 
brother, Mark, gave them a sack of flour. Mrs, Rie also gave me my first clucking 
hen and setting of eggs, Shorty after Res came here Joe Molton bought a Model 
Tang we bought ths ear from him in 1926. 

ices, then without a car, bought a new Model T from the local agent. His 
Instructor showed him how to start and stop I. Reads in those days were not good, 
but even on the prairie tralls he drove without care, not heeding safety or speed, 
‘and was always getting racked up. After one such ride with him | can tell you we 
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‘wore glad that trip was over. Mrs. Aloe took John's driving as @ matter of course t 
ide’ faz her one bit She lust Kept on talking. 

‘Mrs, Rica's spinster sister, Charlotte Shaw came to live with them about 1927 
‘She was stone deat, having suffered her aflication by not having proper attention 
‘when she had scarlet fever as a child. She was a lip reeder and spoke in the 
manner that totally deaf people do, without tonal change. 

‘About 1928 Rices sold out to Fred Pah, a brother of the late Ludwig Pan, 
‘They bought a small developed acreage on the north-east outskirts of Hanna 
from Bert Mot. Frank and Rose Powell ive on the place now. They lived here fora 
‘ew years all receiving the old age pension. When John had to be taken to an old 
folks’ nome the two sisters sold the acreage and rented a suite in town. Mrs. Rice 
‘was 84 years ole when she passed away n 1938, Miss Shaw, born in 1885, passed 
away In 1947. 

‘Joe Molton let for Calgary after Rices moved to Henna and eventually 
married a widow. 











WALTER SNEATH — | was born in Spondin, Alberta, and took my schooling at 
Gooseberry Lake and Spondin schools, and later moved to Hanna where | was 
‘employed at Modern Service and at tne Hanna Creamery. 

In 1960 | married Vi Kelm of Hanna and the following year we moved back to 
Spordin, taking over my dad's farm there. We lived in the Spondin area from 
961-1972. 

in the fall of 1972, ater selling our farm, we came to the Solon district ang 
purchased the Weltman farm, southwest quarter of 19-82-13, formerly owned by 
the late Otto Pahl. Besides the duty of farm lif, | have been driving school bus for 
Rangeland Schoo! Division for twelve years 

We have four children, Susan (1960), Barry (1962), Connie (1963) and Dale 
(1964), al presently attending schoo! in Hanna. Asa family we enjoy snowmobiling 
In the winter and do a considerable amount of camping in the summer 





‘THINGS | REMEMBER ABOUT THE 
WHALEY FAMILY, By Mary Whaley 
Henry — When we frst came to Solon 
there was no Solon schoo), and no Han: 
na ether. 

That was May, 1910. My brother 
John was a baby, scarcely month old 
‘There were six of us children, Fred, 
Maus, George, Mary, Mabol and John, 
We had lived on @ homestead in the 
Cover Bar district, But the earliest mem- 
‘ry Ihave is when we were coming trom 
Castor. Mother and we smalier children 
were In a wagon which was very crowd 
fed. Mr. Gordon took me to sit beside 
him on a board across the top of the 
wagon, and Mother was afraid that | 
‘Would Yall off, but Mr. Gordon put his 
farm around me and held me as he drove 
the horses. | now feel that Dad and my 
brother, Fred, were driving the stock. 





‘Mand es. Fed WhalyS, 1857 














\t seems to me that we stayed at Gordon's place that night. It was two miles, 
orth of Dad's land, the NE of 12-32-14. | often went there after | was older as 
Nell Gordon was the same age as | was and we were trends for many years. 
T'remember living In a tent by the 
orth stough, and Mother heating oats to 
put around John to keep him warm. 
While we sti lived in the tent that first 
‘summer, come horse thieves came and 
took three horses. Dad spent along time 
hunting them, and finally managed to get 
‘the horses back. Dad built the first par 
ofthe house that summer. 
“ 1 don't know when Dad started talk- 

‘am bulking be at Wiley, 1828, _‘'99-AbouL schoo}, but | do remember him 

‘arguing about It with some of the neigh- 
borhood bachelors, They were not anxious to start a school as thor taxes would 
goup. 

Tiowever, two years later we were going to school. The first two teachers were 
Miss Gileanders and Miss Laycock, | do nt remember which teacher came fist, 
but Ido remember Miss Laycock best, £0 | suppose that she was the second. A 
Mr. Fredericks was thd, He lived at Garden Plain and drove eleven miles every 
‘morning with a horse and buggy. Some of the first kids to goto Solon schoo! were 
Viva, Ford and Doris Thompson; Zelma Samson; Annie, Mary and Lou Pederson: 
John and Nelie Gordon; Fred, George, Maud and Mary Wheley. There may have 
bbeen a couple of Burns boys too. 











Grandma Wale ad eight ont en cl, Fred, Mau, Gere, Mary, bn Chal, Ms. Waly, 
iad A 

Dad was always very good to us. He used to help Mabel and me dress when 
Mother was busy with the younger children, or geting breakfast, He often held 
‘Mabel and me on his knees and sang to us. Mother always raised a big garden so 
she taught us #9 do chores, 1o help weed the garden and look after the smaller 
children, 








































































































\tmusthave ben about 1914 when Dad bulthe second half ofthe house. He 
hired tr Peterson, a stone mason, to bull the wal fhe cel forte mest ha 
Of te house, Dac and Fred neping, of course. They must have nshed i ha a 
{remember when Chari was born on February ®, 1915, Mabe nd slept ong 
ull by the heaorin the weet rom, and Dad weked va, sovng thet we had aves 
Srotner. 

Since my birthday was tree days later, | aimays claimed Chart 0s my 
tirhday present 

'Sorennere about this time, Dad bought the south quarter of 12-22-14 fom 
George Crossland later moved the shack frm there home tothe yard for rw 
boys sleeping qartere 

don't know just when Das putthe engine ad pump inthe house. The engine 
was one anda hal horsepower wih a line shat on which were ply 9 tran 
{he cream separator, the churn the washing machine, end the ump, and we were 
fie to have water nthe house. 

We avaye miked alt of cows, and in the enroryoars Mother made aft ot 
buter, Then Bad gota butane, Iwas abou four fot long ad maybe en 
foot wide at one ond, and eight inches wide atthe other eno, wth s metal para 
the small end. Thee was shceded bar witha metal end whe fit into the mata 
pat at the sal end ofthe butter table. was ait higher han achat and had 
three eps By turing te long handle you coud squeeze the buttermilk and water 
trom the bist 

Water also used to spin wool to make clothes. She fst started when Frog 
was small, whon Dad worked onthe rire in the mountain, He wa out inthe 
Cova a great deal, and got sciatica. twas so bad that be wae Unable to food 
hime The doctor told Mothor top a owe! on his Back and ron him with eat 
iron. Then hold her to make him some real wool underwear 

‘ac got better, they moved back to Edmonton in 1800 and Mother got the 
sinning wheal. From then on, she made ll the underwear or Da¢ and te boy. 
Liter she got kniting machine, and knitee sti snd sewed them together 
tien was much faster than hand keting. She sleo made sock fr the whole 
tamiy. now have the spinning whee! and Chart has the kiting machine 

Inthe winter evenings, Dad would red the newspaper or what storybooks 
wa had, ner would spin and we gis would knit crochet or mend. That was 
betore the days of radio 

"dont know lust what year it was that Mr. Oke and Marian Wright strtod 
having Church and Sunday Sonoa at Solon, Dad and Mather ci go vory often, 
ut iwaye wanted us fo go, and we rarely wert wiout collection 

‘As te passed by, Myre, Ada and Viola wore added to our family. nit ot 
the act that there ware oto chldren to feed, both Dad and Mother were very 
Generous, and never remember anyone coming to our house ona going awa) 
Fungry. must have been about fiteen when a coupe of men came and sakes for 
{meal Mother gave them cinnar and they offered to pay. Oad would accept 
anything: ne Jt tld them to food the next man that came to thei Joo 

Dac was a very publ-spirtes person, and he wa active in the United 
Farmers: Asgociaton, end wae aso tm backer of tho Wheat Poo 

Sometime ater Daa had bought the south querer, he put the bathtub in 
Betore thatthe use was 10 ful af ehiléren. Later he ought the Dion quater, 
tho NE 18-32-13, also a Case threshing machine anda tractor. Inte flo 1926, 
while Dad, Fred and George were out threshing, Mother, able and | miked 
twenty-seven cows. John carried the milk othe house. too cream town wo oF 
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tne imos a week withthe team and wagon, and brought ga back to wherever 
thoy wore threshing : 

That was the fll | met Howard Henry. He came to work for Dad. We were 
sarod insu, 198, We spent that summer on rented farm at Mayerthorpe 
Ting to Grondo Praia Api 927, Both of vs worked around Grange Praire 
{far trot summer, Then we. tved in the. Bezangon cisrict unt we. went 
omestoacng in 1881, We moved tothe Romestead st Goodwin right after oor 
{augntor Ech was born a May, 1937. Our sn, Bl was born in November 1932 
toed there unl 264, when we moved to an seceage east of Debt and aiseg 

08 

‘ ‘Since Howard's health was getting bad, we moved to Grande Prairie in 
December 1997, and Ne passed avay In November, 1073. have lived in Aurora 
Court a senior cttzens apartment in Grande Pri, since Jy, 1973 

tein nas boon a widow for severteon years. She has thre grown sons of 
winom we are very prove. Eth works on he local paper 

Bil sa chomieal engineer. He is married an has two gs and two boys 
‘hey ve in Lloydminster. 

‘ac cid nly, 1994, and Mother in March, 1960. 








JOHN WHALEY'S FAMILY, By Mrs. Murray Whaley — | met Mrs. Fred 
Whaley for the first time in 1940, when her son John and | started keeping 
company. The Whaley family had come to the Solon district with their beds and 
belongings in the spring of 1910, when John was atiny baby. Those were the years 
when many homesteaders wore moving in, and tar paper shacks and soddies 
were popping up on nearly every quarter section 

John’s parents had a fine herd of milk cows, and his mother made many 
hundred pounds of butter over the years, seling It, after Hanna was established, to 
Stephens Brothers’ Store. John's father was very mechanical, and they jokingly 
called their house, In later years, the workman's kitchen. They had a small engine 
Which ran a washing machine and churn. They had fots of clear water and theirs 
was one of the first nouses in the country to nave running water inside and out 

‘John’s father passed away during the summer of 1994. 

His mother alvaye had a big garden and Kept trying to grow her own fruit 
trees. Many the dishes of strawberries and cream I've enjoyed from her garden. 
‘The family kept a small lock of sheep, and often she would work far into the night 
spinning the wool. Then they gota knitting machine and made socks anc under- 
weer, have kept one of John’s woollen undershirs just to remind me what was 
‘done in those early, hard years, 

John and | were married in January, 1841, and spent the frst year with 
Grandma, Mabel and Charlie. We got ahouse bul, and while was in the hospital 
with our first baby, David, John moved our belongings across the road, which is 
Now No. 38 Highway, and inte the house on the SE 7-32-13. 

‘We got busy, the next summer, and m 
to three hundred laying hens, 
five hundred chicks. We milked cows, and added some pigs, and a garden. The 
family multiplied, and so did the work. 

‘We had picnics and some of the most wonderful Christmas concerts. | recall 
‘when Ms. Hein taught there was standing room only in the school fr the concert 

“The cream trom our cows pretty well had to Keep us, and at 43¢ a pound for 
butterta, took alot of pounds. Cattle prices, too, were not hat good. stilKeep a 
stub, to remind me of those times, when we got $7.50 per hundred for steers. 
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'As the children got into high school, we got @ small truck and David and James 
‘drove into town, . 

‘We moved back tothe south country in 1960, asthe lake was dry, resulting in 
no grass forthe cattle, and no water for us. In March of 1960, Grandma Whaley 
assed away, and we sill miss her so much. 

David went to the University of Calgary for two years and then taught at 
Ccessford school, He went to the north county, took summer school courses ang 
returned to Calgary for his final year leading to his Bachelor of Education, He 
taught at Grande Prairie for some years; now he, his wife Shella and son Neil, ive 
at Wainwright. 

James took a journalism course at SAIT, and Is now working in @ print shop, 
He and his wife Debbie were married in 1976, 

Gerald worked for several years as chainman for @ survey crew, then took a 
surveying course at NAIT. He and his-wife Syivia have two Boys, Jonathan and 
Jason. 

Clayton, his wite Ellen and daughters MaryEllen and Michelle lve in Grande 
Prairie where he Is a trucker. 

‘Russell worked with a highway road crew for a year, then was with Alberta 
Government Telephones for three years. When John passed away in 1975, he quit 
his job fo come home, and now works as a cat operator at the Sheerness mine 

Mary is atfonding Alberta Bible College in Calgary. do not know what career 
se will choose, but Im sure she will make a success of it 

fall thei pletures are in the rotunda of Hanna High School, and that has made 
ime very prous. 
























































MARIAN WRIGHT FAMILY, By Bea 
Wright Bryce — Marian and Lona 
Wright were both born i ilinois in 188% 
They had @ son, who died at the age of 
six years, and daughter, myselt, born 
In Oklahoma, We emigrated from Oka 
hhoma in 1814, entering Canada at Emer- 
‘son, Manitoba, on August 14. Two of 
mother's brothers, Albert Overton and 
his family, and Joseph Overton, emi 
{grated with my father. shipping our com: 
bined household effects, livestock and 
farm machinery by boxcar: 

When we arrived at our Canadian 
home, the house was located on the 
forth quarter of 20-32-13, near a litle 
creek, with a lovely spring well. Later It was moved to the south-west quarter, 
‘added to, and remodelled as the years went by, to its present size and appea 

“The Overton family moved into @ sod house that year, and stayed for year or 
0, but | can't recall its location. E. C. Massey and family, a sister and brother.in- 
Taw of mothers, ware living onthe hal-section directy west of us. They bought the 
farm now known as the Greenway farm, and lived there until their return to 
(Oklanoma. The Overton family then moved to the place vacated by the Masseys, 
lived there a few years, then moved to the house just eouth of us, staying there 
‘nti they went to Oregon. Both of these houses were later torn down. 

There were two colorful bachelors living near us. One, Bob, usually visited 





a, and Mrs. Marian ight and Blache, 1915, 

















‘each neighbor once @ week, and was always availabe to lend a helping hand. 1 
Can't recall the name ofthe other one, but he owned the coal mine ater owned by 
the Pahl family, | think. He was also a weekly visitor, and had many stories about 
the country in the early days. | can recall only one that he was fond of telling ll 
newcomers about our wondertul chinooks. 

‘He always started the story by recalling the day he drove the bobsieigh into 
Hanna. On his way home a chinook arrived, and his horses were soon wading in 
fot snow, the front bobs were running in Water and slushy snow. the back bobs 
wwore in water and his dog was swimming behind. 

{Al the home sites on the prairies inthe early days hed one thing in common, 
‘fire quard all around the buldings, made by plowing ten or twelve furrows, as 
there was so much uncultivated land in those years, and pralri tires were always a 
‘grave danger. We never had any real close, but saw them in the distance several 






‘Maan Wright, aupharBlance ais team of als, 918 


In later years, as more and more land was cultvated and summertalowed, 
the dust storm era began. 1can remember walking home from school with my skirt 
‘over my face to enable me to breathe. After each dust storm the house would have 
to be cleaned. The window sls, floor and furniture were all covered with a thick 
layer of fine dust. The curtains and bedding nearly always. nad to be washed. 
‘These were very tying years, as there were very poor crops, litle pasture land or 
arden produce, The farmers had to use diferent methods of farming to try to 
Stop the loss of the rest oftheir topsoil, but it took many years. 

Feliowing this period, most of the old fre guards were planted to trees, 
supplied by the provincial government. The thinking was that it would help the soll 
erosion problem, and it certainly made the homes more attactive 

‘Dad did most of his work with horses and two mules which he had brought 
‘wth him from Oklahoma, unt{ the mid forties when he purchased his old John 
Deere tractor. Until the tities he hauled most of his grain to the Bonar elevator 
but after that he drave four horses hitched to two grain wagons to Hanns. He 
bought his Model T Ford in the early twontie. | have many pleasant memories of 
that car which | learned to drive when | was thirteen years old 

‘My chores consisted of bringing in the cows from the pasture, and helping 
‘mother with the housework, doing as much ofthe heavier work as time permitted 
Such as churning, washing clothes, mixing bread ana carrying in water. During the 
harvest season it was my duty to milk the cows and separate the milk 

think the daye that we had the threshers at our place were very special days 
to.all children; they were to me. it was all very exciting to watch the steam engine 
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pulling the separator, followed by @ cook house, a bunk house, water wagon ang 
all the racks, many driven by neighbors, go trough the yard and into the fies, 
Later steam engines were replaced by gas engines, then they and the separ 
‘and racks all gave way to the combines. 

\We had a farly good wel beside the house, not too deep, but it supplied the 
house and livestock until it was spoiled by a company testing for oll. Many wai 
‘were polled in those years, 

I started schoo! at Solon in 1916. | don't remember who my first teacher was, 
but Annie Oke was a much-loved teacher in our early grades. | attended Alps 
school for afew years, finished upto grade nine at Solon, and took my high schon, 
at Hanna. 

Mother and Dad moved into Hanna but continued to farm the and until they 
sold it in 1950, They moved to Vernon, B.C., where they spent thelr remaining 
years 

Mother loved the Okanagan Valley as it reminded her of her home in tines, 
but Dad longed to farm and was never content living in town, 

My daughter Jean has so many happy memories of the summer holidays she 
spent with her grandparents on the farm, She and her family are ving at 
Chilliwack, 8.¢. 

"My husband, Jim, and Ihave retired and lve on Salt Spring island, 6.0, 
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TO COME OR GO 
By Myrto Wheley Matson 


“Spring has sprung” sald Mortimer Snurd 
‘nd I knew twas tr by the voioe of the bird 
‘And a misty green hanging o'r tha bills. 
Which my heart with homesick longing ils 
For the hls of home and the crocus there 
Bursting forth with its pertume rare 

‘And to hear again the kildeer's cry 
Ringing across the darkening sky. 

But should Ito that dear land go 

There's something d miss, surely know, 
The touch of his hand —a voice so dear 
The odor of ho spruce inthe evening air 
The flicke's wid cry and the phoebe's call 
‘Sheep bells ringing — I'd miss them al. 
Stil more, evening prayers together said 
‘And a goodnight kiss ore wo go to bed. 

Oh ite and love and laughter you see 

‘re bursting forth n this place for me 
Though my heart may long to go 

Back home tothe land | used to know 
Yetin this fovely spot tind 
Security and peace of ming 

‘And joy that can with none compare 

4 voice cries out "your home is here. 


Wieiton in the spring of 1944 














THE OVERTON FAMILY, from information submitted by Velma Overton 
Harrison and Lucene Overton Papenfus — The Albert Overton family 
humbering thirteen including Albert's brother Joe, left Oklahoma for Canada in 
‘Galober, 1914. Mr. Albert Overton accompanied the load of setters effects and 
the livestock, while the rest of the family travelled by passenger train to Hanna 

‘The first winter the family ved comfortably ina sod house which was warm 
and cosy but not too water-tight. The following spring they moved to Uncie E.C. 
Massey's place, SW 6-39-13, While they ved there, four ofthe children, Veima, 
Fhuby. Charlie and Gladys attended Alps school. When Mr. Massey sold his place 
fo Mi, R. Greenway, tne Overtons took up residence on the NE 24-02-14, Mr. 
‘Overton leased this farm from Mr. Bob Gordon, who lived in Hanne, 

While residing in the Solon district, Mr. Albert Overton mixed farming and dia 
blacksmith work for himself and friends. His blacksmith shop wes a sod shack. 
Mes, Overton was a midwife in Hanna. Six of the children, Velma, Ruby, Charl 
Gladys, Lucene and Loyal attended school and Sunday schoo! at Solon. 






Cro’ Sa, 1827, Back ow, ight Mrs. JM. Tarts M. ope. Ms, A, Oven, Ms 
Gite Vina Overton, Front Row: Mrs Rei un, Hrs, G, Pax, Gay Overton rs, 6 
(onset and ity Mrs, Loveday Bang, MTS, reaway, Gens and a, MI. ,Noyee 

Lucene recalls both pleasant and trying times during ther stay inthe are 
“There was a neighbor who, with Mr. Hugh MeLaren, used to love to play cards with 
her dad. She recollects, "One time Dad and Dave had gone to Hanna. They were 
late coming home as they had had a few too many drinks. On the way home Dave 
had thrown his false teeth at a rabbit and coulda find them, They went back the 
next day and were successful in finding them.” 

Lucene remembers the family going to Garden Plain for the Stampede every 
year, bt always had fo go home to do the miking and the chores, never getting to 
say for tne dance, "For otner entertainment we would have pie and box socials at 
Solon and Alps, At Christmas we always had a large program at school. Times 
‘wore hard. We never went hungry but we sure didn't have any luxuries: grow ali 
‘our vegetables and everyone worked.” 

‘Manna was our post office, We got all our supplies in Hanna, Every al, after 
we got the wheat money, we would send an order to T. Eaton's for shoes, 
Underciothes and material, Mother made all our clothes. 

‘rand Mrs. Overton remained inthe Solon district unt 1927 when they sold 
‘out and went to Oregon. Mr. Albert Overton passed away in May. 1990, ang his 
wife, America Overton, ten years later in May, 1940. His brother, Joe, died in 1943. 

“The eldest girl, Goldie Messenger, lives in Oklahoma. She's eighty-six. Cleta 
‘who did not accompany the family to Genada but followed later, met and married 
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Joe Zehner, They operated coal mine In the Oundee distrit until moving to 
Oregon in 1919. Cieta passed away In 1972., 

‘Soon after their artvalin Canada, Syvia was married to Loyal Bates in Hanne 
In December, 1914. She lived in Oregon until her passing in 1976, 

oe, the oldest boy and his wife Thelma lived at Klamath Falls, Oregon, unt 
his passing in 1959, 

Gertrude became an F.N. She took her taining in Calgary and nursed fora 
time in the Hanna hospital. She later marred Dr. R. Kines, and at present resides 
‘at Forest Grove, Oregon, 

In 1923 Velma was martied to Charles Harrison, who was working forthe 
raliroad in Hanna, She is now living in Terrace, B.C. 

‘Ruby lives in Sandy, Oregon, 

Charlie and his wife, Mabel, ved at Crescent Lake, Oregon, until their 
passing. Charlie died In January, 1975, 

Gladys who at one ma was correspondent to the Hanna Hera for he Solon 
‘news, and her husband, Ernie, ve in Salem, Oregon, Lucene and her husband, 
Albert, reside in Union, Oregon, Loyal passed away in 1972 
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GRASSY SLOPE SCHOOL 
By Bob Rehill 

‘The Board of Grassy Slope schoo! district, Messrs Blain, Oke, Mattie, Noonan 
and Reni, chose a lovely spot to erect their school in 1922. There was alot of 
{00d green prairie woo! in those days: and the school was so named because 
there was a green slope on the northside of ahil witha creek atthe bottom, and a 
large grove of trees, t soon became a favorite picnicing area, and people would 
come for miles to the annual school picnics. One summer they even had a bucking 
horse contest. Hardball games between local teams or against Harina or Garden 
Plain were weil attended. 

‘Several political meetings were held in the schoo! building, which was also 
used as a poling booth on election days. The school closed in 1948, 
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Teachers at Grassy Siope wore: Wes Oke, Elsie Turtle. Gwen Rose, Eimg 
Tingle, Miss Fitzgerald, Thelma Fisher, Dorathy Limpert, Irene Picket, Batt 
Davies, Alice Bauer, Mary Hickey, Virginia Thomas, Esther Robinson, Migre, 
Walker, Eleanor Bauer and Dorothy Dawson 


TEACHING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS, By Gwon Rose Rehit! — | made 
fist appearance in the Hanna district in the fal of 1926 when | started teaching 
the Grassy Slope school, boarding with Mr, and Mrs. Ed Blain who lived about te 
miles trom it. 

“Two incidents while | was there come to mind. 

‘One day when | wont up to Mr. George Mattey's to get my cheque signed, Mr 
“Tom Harley, a garage man from Hanna, had just delivered to Matteys a new Ford 
‘coach. He was showing Mr. Mattey how to put the car in the garage when to oer 
surprise the car went right through the end of the garage, heading straight for us 
at forty miles an hour. Mrs. Matley ran to get out of the way but was run over by her 
husband, Luckily there were no bones broken, but she suffered bruises ang 
shook. 


‘Another time @ bad storm came up during school hours, ¢0 several parents 
arrived to take the pupils home In sleighs. Along came Mfr. Blain on horseback 
with a rope, to lead’ me back to my boarding place. Fortunately for me the Reh 
{00k me in their sleigh to their home for the night. 

Inthe fall of 1928 | accepted an offer, witha raise in pay to teach at unde. 
‘As the school was not quite complated, the Rehils, where Iwas to Board, offered 
‘me their front room as a classroom until the school was completed in October 


Greenwoods moved up from Munson the fail of 1929 and built their house 
‘across from the school. Wilbert often lit the fre at the school, and itwas nothing to 
tind @ mouse either under the bell or inthe desk drawer, This was only one ofthe 
‘many pranks that were played on me, all in good fun. 





Mand Ms, il Ril and son og Gen se, tater at assy Soe, 1927 


‘My next stop was Meadowlands schoo! in the fall o 1890, boarding with Mi, 
‘and Mrs. Percy Flood, After teaching thera a year | was asked to return at a salary 
‘of $850 a year, as times were hard. The next February, 1022, the Board asked me 
to accept a salary of $750 a year for the next five months, due to financial 
difcultes. This tdi 

‘Mollie McMullen Bury and 1 wore very good friends during those years in 
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the fal of 1999 we decided f0 teach adjoining schools south of Hanna, Molle st 
[Lone Bute boarding with Younge while | went to Dalkeith and boarded at Hartt. 

ill Rehil and | were married in August, 1934, and went to live at Redland 
where Bill was a buyer for the Searle Grain Compary. While we were there, Reg 
line Don were born, Bill was transferred tothe Searle Grain Elevator in Morin in 
‘joy, 1998, and our daughter Esme was born in Decomber of that yea: 

‘eg and Sve, living in Edmonton, have two boys and one girl. Don and Joan 
‘and thelr three boys live in Cranbrook, Esme and Jim Schow Ive in Merrin and 
have two gies and one boy. 

Bill and are now retired and are ving in Morrin, 


‘THE JAMES BURNS FAMILY, By Kenneth Burns — James and Mergaret 
Burns and their eight sons came west to Didsbury in 1901. They lived in a 
‘government tent in Didsbury for @ month while @ house was being bult on their 
{erm six miles east of town. They lived therefor three years and then moved to a 
block of six homesteads, eight miles farther east on the Lone Pine Creek. The 
younger Boys finished thelr schooling there, and in 1912 James Burns, his wife 
fand sons Wil, Spencer and Charles, came to the Hanna area where another son, 
George, had started farming in 1910. They settied on SW 28-32-19 anc bult the 
house and farm buildings on the farm now owned by Bob Rehil. 


iv Bars end his pie Stor et, THs th Bun farm now known 2 he Ril fone. This 
ves atenn 18 


slim Burns was an enthusiastic Shorthorn breeder and in time established a 
‘g00d purebred herd. He sold buls atthe Calgary Spring Sale and in 1915 took the 
‘champion ribbon and a sliver medal with one of his entries. 

“The Burns family took an active interest in community affars and for some 
time church services were hela in thelc home, conducted by Mr. David Oke, who 
ad been trained inthe Methodist ministry. Mr. Oke and his family were neighbors 
fn the next farm south 

In 1917 James Burns bought @ McLaughlin car and at age sixty-ive he 
learned to drive it. He never fel fo confident behind the wheel s0 left most of the 
‘driving to the boys 

“Their son, Wil, completed high school, and after attending Normal Schoo. 
he taught unt he and Spencer joined the armed forces. They were stl in Calgary 
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when the 1918 flu broke out. Will took the flu and dled very shortly afterwards, 

Following the war, Spencer and Charles worked with thelr father untt he song 
‘out. Spencer married Loraine Hart in 1922 and they farmed for many yoare n ng 
Watts area. Charles married May Ramsay in 1925, bought land south ve 
Lloydminster and farmed there until Charles died in 1999, 


“Toss a group of people aken air church sie, at J Burs hae, 1917, 





James Burns sold his farm in the fall of 1920, He and his wite returned to 
Didsbury to lve. They spent a few winters in Victoria while Grandad was sil able 
to travel, He died in 1928 and his wie in 1930. Their farm was first sold to a man 
named Clarke and a year later was bought by Bob Rehil’e father. 

Alle sons of James and Margaret Burns are now deceased, 


GEORGE BURNS AT HANNA 1910- 
1921, By Kenneth Burne — Our Dad 
George Burns, drove through the area 
north of Hanna by team and buggy in 
1909, The land was being opened up 
for settlement, and the Calgary-Sask- 
atoon line of the C.N.R. was being bull 
It looked tke a promising location and 
he acquired the east half of 14-32-13 
| believe this was scrip land, at about 
‘three dollars an acre, and he was able to 
lease another section of school land 
6 unststowseandtambuitnsare, (onee anol 

In the spring of 1910 Dad and one of his brothers left Didsbury witha carioae 
of settlers’ effects and went to Castor, where they unloaded and hauled their 
belongings to the new home ste, about twelve miles north-east of where the town 
of Hanna was later bul 

‘They built a sod shack and started to break the land. Dad often told us ofthe 
problems of working with oxen, and ofthe flies and mosquitoes. As the days grew 
hotter he found It nacessary to start work at dawn and stop during the heat of the 
‘ay, hitching up again wnen It cooled oft, and working til dark 

During the summers of 1910-11-12 he was able to get considerable breaking 
one, as well as bulaing a 16'x 16’ cottage and a small ban. In December, 1912, 
he went to Didsbury where he and Alice Crowe were married. She had come west 
Ii 1905 and taught schools in the areas of Fort Macleod, Carstalre, Didsbury and 
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Lacombe. Following thelr wedding, Dad and Mother visited their former homes in 
‘ntarlo and Nova Scotia, and arrived back in Alberta to settle onthe farm in early 
{018. The older three of our family, myself, Douglas and Marjorie were born at 
Hanna, Harold was born later at Didsbury. 

"The period from 1912-1917 was atime of great farm developmentin the ares. 
‘Good crops and high grade wheat were common. The timely rains and excellent 
harvest of 1915 made fa banner year. Dad had a large acreage in wheat and ike 
many others had difficulty in geting elevator space or cars to move the crop to 
market. Inthe fal of 1916, ater avery wet season, al sorts of devices were used 
tn binders to get them over the wet ground. Dad, and others around, bought four 
horsepower Cushman engines and mounted them on the rear oftheir binders to 
fun the mechanism, so thatthe horses could pull them through the muddy fields. 
‘These engines and other wet field aids were never needed again. Starting in 1917, 





the seagons were very dry for several years. 


Dad bought his fist car in 1917, @ McLaughlin six touring model. This 
provided some relia from the long tins by cutter and buggy, though many times 
‘when the snow was deep they had to revert back to horse power. There were many 
hazards to pioneer motoring. Tire punctures and blowouts, broken springs and 
‘mudholes marked many tips. For the most part, however, those early cars got 
people through and occasionally Dad made hurried trips for the doctor for 
someone before rural phones came in 

Trunderstand that Dad and John Faupel, among others, made trips to 
‘Edmonton in 1917 or 1916 to petition the government for rural phones. The first 
‘ural phone lines north of Hanna were bullt in 1918 or 1920. 

‘Dad had a horse shelter on another quarter, mile from home. A man named 
\witiams was caught ina storm and turned in there just as the roof blew off. It 
landed on his buggy. Somehow he managed to get on one of his horses and rode 
Into our place just at dusk. Dad and mother took him in and the next day fixed a 
‘makeshift bed in the car and took him to the doctor in Hanne. He was found to 
have an upper leg fracture and was in hospital for many months 

‘During 1916-17 Dad bought a carload of fir lumber at $17.00 per thousand 
land ult @ large Ontario style barn with a driveway up into the haylott. Grain 
‘storage was also bull Into the lft and a power windmill was put onthe roo! to run 
‘8 grain grinder. As well as grain growing, Dad had a far sized herd of cate, and 
al he farm work was done with horses. 

‘Several of Dad's brothers helped him on the farm, as did Mother's brothers, 
Francis and Aubrey Crowe, Alex MeKinnon from Nova Scotia aiso worked with 
Dad for three years until he joined the armed forces and went overseas. 

‘Some of my earliest recollections are of many neighbors gathering at our 
home and singing round the piano, especialy at Christmas time. Our mother was 
{talented pianist and had a fine collection of old favorite music. Box social 










































































‘concerts and dances were an important part of community social le. Sometine 
during 1917 or 1916, following a community plea, there was a big barn dance 
the loft of our newly completed barn. | remember there were two Negro singers 
with banjos entertaining before the dance started. Whole families went to these 
social events. Those who were t00 young to stay awake were bundled Into coats gr 
blankets and left to steep wile the fun went on. 

Dad and his brother John had five quarters of land east of Didsbury, which 
John farmed alone until 1821, when Dad sold out and we came to Didsbury. 
Harvey Waters of Morrin bought our farm and a year later It was Sold to George 
Mattie. They lived there many years, followed by MF. and Mrs, Fred Fecho, the 
present owners. 

| rocal that all of us were very sorry to leave the Hanna district. We had many 
200d friends there, as well asin the town Dad often spoke ofthe very fine group of 
businessmen in Hanna, in particular Herb McCrea and the Hanna Herald which 
he founded and edited, The Herald was a real booster for Henna and district, 

My brother Doug and I, with my farly, stil live on the farm we came to In 
1921, Marjorie and Harold are both married and live with their teri in Didsbury 
land Edmonton, respectively. Mother died in 1831, and Dad in 1941, 





THE JOHN FAUPEL STORY, By Froda Faupel Patzer — My father came 
from Ontario in 1910 and filed on his land, He sent a posteard to my mother tling 
her that when he got tothe Land Office at five o'clock in the morning, there were 
forty-eight men ahead of him. The country was quite wild and dad slept with a 
revolver under his pllow. | belleve Leonard stl nas it 

‘The folks moved to Alberta in 1912. Mom stayed at Didsbury and dad came 
with his ‘settlers’ effects’ to Statler. He had a team of horses, a cow, a dog, Ns 
wagon and machinery and seventy-ve dollars in cash. 

Luther was born in 1910 in Ontario and | arrived in 1914, right on the 
homestead. {didnt know until I received my birth certificate that one of my names 
was ‘Alberta’. One of my fist recollections was when Leonard was born. Al Sales 
{0 Dr. Wade out for the event, and Annie Oke came to help mom for a while, That 
was in 1998, 


rand Ms. John Faye an amy, ear, Freda, Catherine, Luther Mr ad rs Faye 
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‘Mom always boarded the teachers and we had a hired man during the 
summer months. There seemed to be something going on most ofthe time, what 
‘nth breaking horses and branding cattle and all the chores. Inthe fll he farmers 
hauled coal from Brown's mine, and a good number of them stopped at our place. 
Hom could always find something to eat for them. | don't believe anyone ever lft 
four home hungry 

Dad had a nice team and a top buggy and we used to go places in style 
Luther and I set behind the dash and when the horses switched thelr tals we were 
‘itched too. We used that same buggy minus the top to goto schoo. Itasted for 
{lof us and must have gone many thousands of miles. 

We got most of our education at Maunders and in ater years at Grassy Siope. 
Luther and Kay went fo Hanna also. 

‘These were hard times. Mother baked bread for the bachel 
butter and sold It for twelve cents @ pound to help buy groceries. 

‘We ved through drought. | remember John Bye saying as the clouds rolled 
by, “They must be the emptles going home 

Grasshoppers also. The government gave us some poison to mix fr them, 
‘Dad mixed itand spread it around with his bare hands; he lost al his nails and wes 
lucky not to have lost his fingers also. 

‘And army worms. We dug ditches around the garden and filed them with 
water. Some worms drowned but others crawled on. At one time the house was @ 
{green crewing mass. There were worms everywhere, and when they were gone 
{here was no foliage left. The wheat was far enough advanced that they hadn't 
damaged the heads. 

‘And hail storms too. We had a nasty one inthe thirties. Mr. Jess was helping 
us with his swather and header. I was hot and the storm came up real fast. One 
{eam ran away withthe rake but we got behind a stack withthe rest. The halistones 
iwore big and where they hit they lft welts. Albert Ergezinger was working for us 
fand he had a dandy on his head. Needless to say harvest was over. 

‘When we got home Mom was wading through the slush gathering up halt- 
frown chickens in a washtub, We took them Into the kitchen and most of them 
Survived, but the kitchen was a mess, to say the least 

"And then there were the dust storms. | think they were the worst of alt 
‘would gat so dark around four o'clock that the chickens would go to roost and we 
‘would have to light the lamps. There was dust and grime everywhere, We had to 
put the dishes upside down or wash them again before we could eat 

‘Dad always had catle and water was 2 prablem. | remember the wells that he 
dug. One was right near the house and when we went out in the morning we 
discovered that a horse had wandered by and fallen in. With a good deal of 
‘iiculty and lots of help we managed to pul him out alive. | guess we were lucky 
that it was another dry hole, Later Oad made a dugout 

In those days it took a whole day to go to town, elther Hanna or Richdale, and 
there was a good deal of excitement when Dad carne home. He usually managed 
to buy us a few candies, and they were a special treat. 

‘My sister Catherine (Kay) was Born in 1925. She weighed only four pounds 
and was areal lve dol for all of us. Only Leonard's nose was out of joint. He sald, 
" don't know why we had to have her; we've enough kids around here now.” Kay 
married Dennis James and lives in Edmonton 

Leonard married Martha Tetz. He lives on the home place and is talking of 
retling 

Luther married Tily Kennedy. He was in the Al force, then built and ran the 
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Jubilee Service Station. He was Mayor of Hanna for atime. He passed on in 
land his wie is deceased also, : ee 

| married Arthur Patzer and we farmed his home place for ten years. We slg 
‘ut and bought the Hanna Garage but n 1951 decided to farm again, We boast, 
fat Carbon and were therefor tteen years, and then retired to Okotoks, Arie 
dled in 1973, 

Mom and Dad termed til 1939 and then retired to Hanna. After a ful ang 
eventful fe they both passed on, Mom on Christmas Day in 1952, and Dad inthe 
fal 1953, 


THE STORY OF DAVID OKE, By 
Annie Oke Ramsay — Our parents, 
David and Nora Oke, farmed in Mani. 
toba until 1913 when they moved to Med. 
Icine Hat. Four years later they bought 
farm in the Grassy Slope schoo! as- 
trict, and moved there inthe fal of 1817, 
The family consisted. of five. boys, 
Charles, Wesley, Harold, Albert, Nor 
‘man, and one gr, Annie. The oldest boy, 
Gharies, was serving his country in 
oad workin 928. Noman Oe, hil. France during World War | when we 
moves there. 

What a rough, jolting ride it was on the railway from Calgary to Hanna, Our 
‘new home was a very humble edifice with none of the modern conveniences, even 
water for drinking and dally use was hauled some distance, We were careful nota 
waste water. For fuel, we burned coal, | think lignite, which the farmers hauled 
{rom the surface mines not many miles sway, 

‘The days of the oxen were over; we used horses for transportation. The fst 
car in the area was owned by James Burns, our near neighbor, who owned the 
farm later sold to John J. Reh, now operated by Robert J. Rehil 

‘The home of Mr. and Mrs. Burns was opened for divine worship. Out father, 
David Oke, worked hard all week, but Sunday to him was the Lord's Day. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burns shared the same belief, 60 father preached in their living room to the 
‘assembled friends and neighbors, 

Later, church and Sunday school services were held In Grassy Slope school 
Father also conducted services at Solon school, an | taught school at Both Solon 
land Maunders In 1918 and 1918. 

Farming was a precarious existence due to the many years of drought. Many 
farmers found that ralsing livestock was more dependable as there waa a lot of 
land that could be leased for grazing 

Near neighbors of ours were Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Ramsay who rented land 
from Walter Hemstock fora tow years. In 1925 | married thelr son, Henry, and we 
‘moved to the United States, residing now in Minneapolis. My brothers, 100, are 
scattered. Charles started farming in Manitoba; Wesley and Albert became school 














teachers; Harold was agent for International Harvester in Didsbury, and Norman 
Went into the ministry, 

‘Our parents stayed on the farm untl 1996, Due to our mother's il health and 
father's advancing years, it seemed bettor for them to retire. Mother passed away 
In 1943, Father In 1947, 

















MR. and MRS. GEORGE MATTIE, 
‘By Bob Rahll = George Mati batched 
for a number of years on the east hal 
of 14-32-13. Then he hired a housekeep- 
fr from Calgary and a year later they 
were married 

George was very interested in pol- 
ties, and formed one of the first Social 
Credit groups inthe district. The mem- 
bers met every month, holding. thei 
meetings in the diferent members 
houses. 

fFesimannotioonn. Ws. Matte and. Natie, ON spring he decided to buy & 
Ford car. The salesman, Tom Harey, 

elvered the car and George decided to take it, and Tom. fora dive. When they 

feturned he decided to put the car right n the garage, which was atone side of the 
lane. When he got in the garage he yelled, “Whos, whoa!” but the Ford dd stop 
land went right out the other end of the Bullding. George turned the car back down 
the lane, but his wife and Gwen Rose were standing there watching. He couldn't 
ttop the car and nis wife couldn't get out of the way fast enough and he ren over 
her, By this time Tom had managed to take over the controls and stopped it 
George was really upset as he thought he had killed his wife, but she wasn't 
badly hurt, just two broken ribs and shock. They Kept the cer 
‘George farmed unti 1940 when he sold the farm io Fred Fecho. Mr. and Mrs. 
Matte retired to Calgary where they both passed away. 








STORY OF GUSTAVE LITKE, By Rose Litke Howery — Gustave Litke was 
born in Russia, of German parentage in 1855, He and his wife and four children, 
Fred, Bertha, Charlie and Asa, immigrated to Canada in 1888 and settled at 
Steinbeck, Manitoba. Shortly thereafter his wife died and in 1800 he married 
Katherine Sertas. They had two sons, John and Sam. In 1809 they moved to Port 
Hammond, B.C., and two years later a daughter, Mary, arived, 

ln 1906 they moved to Ledue, setting on raw, unbroken land. When the brush 
wae cleared the seed was broadcast by hand, cut with a scythe, and failed to 
‘separate the grain from the straw, Two more children, Rose and Dan, were born at 
Leduc. 

In the spring of 1910 we moved to our homestead north-east of Hanns, the 
‘SW 28-82-18. Only our most essential belongings were shipped by rail to Castor 

stoves, dishes, bedding, mother's spinning wheel and father’s tools, several 
head of eat, two oxen and one horse. We were met in Castor by a neighbor who 
loadee everything in his wagon and we set out over the rough prairie tals to our 
ew home, 

Dad and brother Asa had come on ahead soveral weeks before to erect a 
house. it poured rain al the way from Castor so we were glad to hear the neighbor, 
Mr. Tre say, "There's your new home. 

Fuel was quite @ problem, We gathered all the dead trees from the brush 
Patches, Dried buffalo chips were a great nelp to keep the fires burning, 

(ur first barn was made of $04, topped with poles and sod for a root twas 
nice and warm during the winter, but an awful mess In wet weather. 

Dad broke the land with oxen and a walking plow. We all pitched in and 
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helped pick rocks and hauled them eway on a stone bost. Dad had harness ang 
lines to drive the oxen. The collars were buckled below the neck. 

In 1912 another son, James, was born. 

We got our mall t Fertlity Post Office at fist, and later on at French's think 
It was near the place where Harry Lumsden lives. We hauled our drinking water, 
‘a wooden barrel on a stoneboat trom Adams, a mile and a hall away, 

We attended schoo! at Solon. Mr. Frederickson was my frst teacher. Pupis 
attending then were the Whaleys, Burns, Pedersons and Litkes. The school term 
was usually from March first December 30. We had over two miles to ge and 
‘during mosquito season twas agony. We wore large brimmed hats with mosquito 
‘etting around them for protection for our face and neck, but for us gris there was, 
no protection for our legs, as no lady wore trousers oF slacks in those daye, 

Everyone travolled across country as there were no roads or fences to guide 
them. Many times in the winter people would get caught ina blzard ana become 
lost. Generally they depended on their team to find thelr way home, a8 a good Wal 
team would not leave the trail and would generally find the way home or to 
‘Someone else's buildings. My brother Asa and Dad had @ horn made out of a caw 
hor, that they blew on cold or stormy nights, This could be heard for miles and 
‘many times people who knew the sound of the horn would follow tang it would 
‘guide them home. 

In 1914 our sister, Martha, was born, and in 1916 our sister Hannah, When 
Hannah was only nine months old my Dad passed away at the age of sixty-two 
years. In 1828 Mother remarried and moved to Crosstiel later moving to Calgary 
where she died in 1942, Three of her children are also gone. Sam died unmarried 
In 1946, John died in 1873, leaving his wife and four children. Martha passed away 
In 1964. She was married to Art Roberts and left four children. 

Mary lives at Grand Forks, 8.C. Dan, James and Hannah are all marred and 
living at Forestburg. Rose married Howard Howery and they and three of thelr four 
sons lve in Hanna, 

‘We often pass the old homestead and recall many memories, come good and 
‘some not 3 good. We remember how plentiful and delicious the wild strawberries 
were . .. and the mushrooms. No one could cook them like my mother cid 

We have made several moves since we were married, but always drift beck o 
Hanna. As far as | am concerned, this Is home. 





MA. and MRS. ED BLAIN, By Bob Rehill — Mr. and Mrs. Blain homesteaded 
inthe Grassy Siope School district on the SW 14-32-13, Ho was one ofthe early 

Mr. Blain served his community as Municipal Councilor and road foreman. 
When Grassy Slope School was builtin 1924 he was secretary ofthe local school 
‘board. He was a member of the rural telephone company and of the Grassy Slope 
snow plow club. He often acted as Master of Ceremonies forthe schoo! Christmas 

Mrs. Blain was an active member of her church and of various ladies’ groups. 
‘School teachers boarded at the Blain home, 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Blain sold thelr farm to Alfred Pahl and returned to Bartle, 
Ontario, where they both passed away. 














DAN MATTIS and FAMILY, By Ballo Thomas Mattie — Dan was born in 
Leduc on September 17, 190%. He came to the Hanna area with his parents and 
three brothers, Albert, Fred and Henry, and sister Martha, and settled in the 
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MR, and MRS. JACK NOONAN, 
By Bob Rebil — Jack Noonan, a World 
War I veteran, and his wife ved on the 
north half of 10-32-13 in the Grassy 
‘Slope district. They had two daughters, 
‘Theresa and Christina 

Mrs, Noonan passed away in the 
early twenties, and Mr. Noonan hired 
Cassy Spe Sctnl Cas, 124, Walle Magee, @ housekeeper, Mrs. Magee, 2 widow 
ab ei Ee, Ooo til. ‘uth two sone, Walter and George, and 
‘a daughter Vera. All the children attended Grassy Slope school. 

‘Several years later Mr. Noonan ang Mrs, Magee were married. inthe early 
ines they Sold the farm and retired to the west coast. They have both passed 
away now. 











MR. and MRS. KARL TETZ SR., By 
Martha Tete Faupe! — in Apri ot 18841 
moved with my parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ker Tet, rom Three Hills tothe Noonan 
farm In the Grassy Slope astrct. | wos 
the youngest ofa family of seven and in 
rade eight. A nlece of mine was staying 
With us fo G0 to schoo! an ‘she waa In 
grade. ones twas tough Reverend 
Pinkbolner that we heard ofthis place, 
land win the help of Mr. George Jess 
A ands Kar Tar, Mra Te) Fae, we were able to gt crop in 
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‘As we lived close tothe school we had most of the teachers boarding with 
Us for the next fow years, and this helped put food on the table. The teachers 
wore Irene Ricket, Alice Bauer, Eleanor Bauer, Dorothy Dawson and Mary Hickey 

In 199 we left the farm and moved into Hanna. Mrs. Tetz passed away f 
1961 and Mr. Tetz in 1968. 

| martied Leonard Faupel in 1941 end we stil ve on his father’s homestead 
ur son Wayne ves on the original Trefz homestead and our daughter Lynetie |g 
in her last year of school 


GEORGE and CAROLINA JESS, By Ted Joss and Ida Joss Banco — 
George (Gotti) Jess moved to ahomestead near Leader, Saskatchewan wih his 
parents when he was eleven years old, Carolina Tetz and her parents moved Into 
the seme area at about the same time. This is where they later met and were 
married In 1920 

In 1926 the young couple and their two children, Ted and Ida, moved tothe 
‘Three His district, and three years later settled in the Maunders district, north- 
east of Hanna, By this time another daughter, Clara, had joined the family. Ted 
land Ida attended Maunders school, where Mise MeMullen was the teacher. While 
they lived on the Sayles place at Maunders, thelr fourth child, Ella, was bor, 

In 1994 the Jess family moved to the Grassy Slope district and lived on the 
Walters farm for many years, Ted and Ida attended Contre Point school fr three 
‘months, driving a horse and cart. Mr. Evans was the teacher. That fall Grasey 
‘Slope school was opened, and then they went there. 

‘George and Carolina used to tel of many experiences they had as children 
‘rowing up in pioneer days . living in sod houses, the absence of schools, 
Prarie fires, walking many miles to bring In livestock which had strayed because 


there were no fences, the shortage of meat, hauling grain with wagons to the 
Nearest elevator seventy-five miles away, and plowing with oxen end wooden 
plows, And they often spoke of the years when they, ike other young couples, 
‘were trying to survive the depression, 

In 1949 George and Carolina retired to Hanna, where Carolina sil ves. 
George passed away in 1971 


eo es aly. Mr Jes, Md, Te 
Siang cia, ra es, 198 











‘Ted, the only 80n, took over the farm in 1849. He married Irene Heller anc 
they have one daughter Bonnie, She is married to Geoxge Kautz and lives on 
farm near her parents 

ids Jess married Walter Banco in 1944. They farmed in the Ponoka area for 
shiny years: in 1974 they sold the farm to ther son Don and moved into the town of 
Ponoka, They have two sons and two daughters, 

‘lara Jess married Otto Motz and lives inthe Spondin ares, They have three 

‘Ella Jess married Elmer Menke; they make their home at Vermilion where 
Elmer is @ C.NR, agent. They have three sons at home. 


Memories are precious things, 
‘Back to mind 80 much they bring, 

ays of childhood with Mom and Dad, 

‘One now gone, which makes us sad. 

‘Mom and Dad diferent stores told 

(Of days when they too woren't old 

Living n 20d houses, no schoo! to atten, 
Helping to plow, plant, work ono end, 

We kids in our turn had many a chore, 

Wood fo chop, coal to gat, scrub tho floor; 
Chicks to lock in with old mother hen, 

igs to slop, cows to milk, no machine then. 
Waiking across telds on a cold wintor's day, 
Lost at imes as snow swept over the way, 

To arrive in time ata prairie schoo! 

‘An education to get, ane of ite’ tools. 

Later, horse and buggy racing down the road, 
INolghbor kids along to make a big load. 
Don't tell Dad ora lecture we'd get 

But tun it as, makes us smile even yet. 
‘Swimming in dugout, sliding on foo, 

Fiding horses (o vii friends so nice: 

Lite thon was a much different kind 

To what wo and our children haven mind. 
‘Aheader Dad used to reep the grain, 

‘Short crops cut close yield more to gain: 

‘ice neat stacks allover the place 

Waiting fr thrashers, the weather they'd race. 
[Now we as adults are scattered tar round, 
Times again have changed, now ways are found: 
ut our ancestors' struggles were natin ain, 
‘We appreciate your etfors; i's bean our gain. 











ay Ida Jess Banco 
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DUNDEE scHoOL 
By Bob Rehill 
‘Dundee schoo! was bult nthe sum- 

mer of 1926. Me. Willams was the cat- 

Ppenter, and Mr. George Taylor and Mr 

sdones did the painting. 

School board members were Mr. 
Hemstock, Mr. Crowe, Mr. Rehill and 
Mr. Grimes. Mrs. Hemstock chose the 
name for the school, after a city in Scot- 
land 
The building wasn't completed in time for fall classes to be held there, so 
Rehil's residence was used asa classroom untl the school was ready. 

Just west ofthe school in a pasture across from Greenwood's buldings, there 
was a ball diamond. Softball games were held there every Sunday and Wedne: 
‘day evenings during the summer, and once In a while both teams and spectators 
‘Would finish the day wit ce cream and lunch at Greenwood's 

Telephone Company annual meetings and municipal elections were held at 
‘the school, 28 well asthe usual concerts and dances, 

Teachers at Dundee ware: Gwen Rose, Hilda Herman, Mrs. Sidney Grimes, 
Mr. Vie Trenaman, Berna Leggatt, Kathleen Eckeles, Olga Wall, Sue Hunger- 
buble, Mrs. Lilian Bye, and Jack MeLaren. 

‘Dundee schoo! operated until the early it 


Dundee Sool - 1890 
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RUSSELL HEMSTOCK, By Annie 
‘Hematock — James Russell Homstock 
was born In Ontario in 1801. Russel/s 
father owned and operated a mil, but 
the constant dust there did not agree 
with Russell, 20 he finally left home in 
1909. He came west to work for his older 
brother, Walter, who had taken a home- 
stead north-east of Hann. When Walter 
decided to go farther north, Russell 
‘bought his land, the northwest quarter 
i (of 20-22-13, In 1915 he ordered lumber 
A and Ws. Rassel Honstoc’s 50h Amive- from Vancouver to bulld a house, and as 
Sy Sicrow Almada ems Lm tne erop was good thet year. he Ox 
‘SJinagoret Pee, Alecand Emly Honslack hanged a carload of whest forthe lot 
it ats Hereioksatd chanel s cated Ses SENET 

Eventually, he came home to Chatsworth, Ontario, to find @ wife. | hac just 
finshed my course at University, and decided that homemaking wouls be much 
‘mre rewarding than teaching, especialy in a new home on a prairie farm. So we 
(rere married on June 13, 1918, and had our trip west by C.P.A. as our 
‘honeymoon! 

‘The praitie did look very bare fora while, But Fussell soon had a few hundred 
‘woes growing around the bulidings, gilts of the Provincial government. (It wasn't 
Social Credit then). We named our farm ‘Braeside’, which means ‘onthe hil in 
Scottish 

‘One of the advantages of our new district was the abundance of coal, which 
the farmers sometimes mined for themselves, paying only & minimal sum to the 
{overnment. Russell operated one such mine. Obtaining water was sometimes a 
problem, a3 much of i was very alkaline, but eventually, most farmers found good 
‘wes oF Bult cisterns for rain-water 

‘Another advantage of the district was that Braeside was on a mail route with 
delivery once or twice a week. Saturdays were usually our shopping day at Hanna 
‘which was sixteen miles away, As far as church was concerned, we usually had at 
Teast one service @ month from various denominations at local schoo! 

‘Our first enld, Alex, was Born in 1921 in the old Hanna hospital, which 
consisted of seven of eight small rooms. Margaret was Born in 1926 an Allan in 
1852 In the now, very modern hospital 

‘The schoo! problem came up eventually; the nearest one was four and a halt 
miles away. However, Just two and a hat miles away. were the Feil children, and 
Bob Rehill was old enough to dive. So for thet year Alex rode a big black saddle 
horse, Floss, o Rehl’s and drove with them in their democrat to school. thought | 
hhad never seen such a email by on such abig horse as the morning when | waved 
{004-bye to Alex and his lunchpal. There were lessons at home in the winter, and 
the next year brought a new school, Dundee. 

"Those were happy years untll we realized that nelther Alex nor Allan wanted 
to farm, and Margaret had falen in ove with an engineer. So we sold the farm and 
‘moved to Galgary in 1955, Alox had married and was living inthe city by that time. 

Russell passed away on December 23, 1970, and since that time | have 
‘continued living In our home. 

















MR, and MRS. JAMES DONCASTER, By Elizabeth Doncester — James 
Doncaster was born In Derbyshire, England, in 1887. He came to Canada in 1910 
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fand bought a quarter-section of land at Cochrane, but stayed there just a fey 
‘months before returning to live and work in Galgary and area for seven yeast 

In the spring of 1918 he travelled by tearm and rack to Hanna where he bougey 
‘8 hait-section of land approximately one mile south of Wile's home. He bug’ 
lumber and sod shack about twelve by twelve. 

He met izabeth Wild they were married In Calgary on July 23,1918, They 
feturned to Jim’s farm, living inthe shack while Jim bull thei two-storey home 
Some years later they addled a large kitchen and another bedroom. They had fee 
children: Edna, Leone, Citfrd, Evelyn and Shiciey. 

sim recalls paying one hundred dollars for one cow in 1919, and inthe thrtes 
having to sell six three-year-old steers at fifteen dollars each inorder to purchase 
winter clothes forthe chllgren. At another time he paid twelve cents a bushel 
hhave his wheat threshad, and received only eighteen cents a bushel when he slg 
a 





1m 1926, wien Ellzaboth was in the hospital giving birth toa daughter, Evelyn, 
there was a’ prairie fire, end Jim remembers having to leave Edna, Leone ang 
Clif in the car on the road while he wert to help fight the fire, Some years later 
another fire stated in a stack at Grimes’ and was not stopped unt it went asf 
south as Faupels, 

‘The first school Edna and Leone attended was North Berry Creek, three miles 
‘east. When Dundee was built two miles west, the family went there. The Dundee 
‘school was famous for great Christmas concerts, and erowds came to pack the 
‘school to see them. Clif Doncaster will be remembered for nis. humorous 
monologues, which were enjoyed by al 

sim and Bizabeth sold their farm in 1951 and had ther inal sale in 1952 
‘They retired to Calgary whore they are sil ling. Jim, atthe age of elghty-nine is 
sill active, planting his own garden a wel as those of Evelyn and Shirley. He had 
‘been driving his car until this year when he decided not to renew his licence 
Elizabeth is realizing her ltesong dream by every year taking a trp toa diferent 
country, 

Edna is presenty living In Vegrevile, Cit ‘s in Willams Lake, 6.C., and 
Leone, Evelyn and Shiriey live in Calgary. 








MR, and MRS. JAMES WILD, By Elizabeth Wiid Doncaster ~ James Wild 
came from England to Canada In 1909, first going to Nova Scotia and then to 
Three Hil, where he worked in amine. His family joined him in 1811 and the next 
year they moved to Hanna, traveling by covered wagon and bringing with them 
three horses and a dog. 

They wore delayed for two days in Rumsey due to their horses getting away 
but found them back at the ferry on the Red Deer iver. On the way to the 
homestead they spent the night af a stopping place owned by the Lewis family 

‘The second day after arriving at the homestead they went to the Netherby 
store owned by Tom Watson to get groceries; when they returned home they 
{ound that many of their possessions had been stole. 

At that time the land was raw prario and they lived in a sod shack. The 
nearest post office was Netherby and the nearest town with a railway was Castor 

In 1914 Me. and Mrs, Wild moved to Drumheller, where he worked in the 
mines. n 1917 they returned to the homestead and worked the land for five years, 
‘About 1922 they moved back to Drumheller, where they remained untl retiring 
Calgary, 

Mrs. Wild passed away in 1968 atthe age of eighty-seven. Mr. Wild died in 
1974 atthe age of ninety-five. 
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J.J. REHILL and FAMILY, By Bob Robill — My folks came from Wawala, 
‘Saskatchewan, to Munson in 7914 In the family there were five Boys, Bil, C 
Gtarence, Roy and Bob, three girls, Lena, Annie and Elsle, and on January 21 
{915, Dorothy was born, Lena marcied Joe Lucas and lived on his farm just north 
4 Drummeller; Annie married Wilbert Greenwood and they lived near Munson, 

‘Dad found the land awfully heavy to work and in 1921 he located in the 
Garden Plain country on 28-32-13. It looked really good at that time. There were 
‘only few settlers and there was an abundance of prairie wool for grazing and to 
put up for hay. Dad and the boys drove the sleighs loaded with household oftects 
find. some feed, and the cattle. The machinery and the remainder of our 
Belongings were shipped by rail. Mother and the younger children came up by 
train and stayed overnight atthe National Hotel. A Mr. Cobb was manager atthe 
time. We paid $1.50 for the room and I think our breakfast was $1.2. 

‘The nextday a close neighbor, Mr. Jack Corry, came in and took us out to our 
ew farm. I had been owned by the Jim Burns family, who gold it to Tingle and 
Wade, and Dad bought It from them. 


‘and Ms, Jn James Ril, 1938. 


In order to make ends meet, the family had to milk cows. They had fiteen 
milk cows at that ime and everyone had to piteh In and help. In order to keep the 
Cream sweet they bul an fee house in the backyard. Inthe wintertime they would 
Cut ice down in the creek and haul it home by sleigh and fill the ice house for the 
Summer, Besides keeping the cream sweet, the Ice house furnished ice for al that 
00d ola home-made ice cream. 

‘There was no such thing as cream trucks in those days. Twice a week the 
folks used to churn all the cream Into butter. On Saturday they would drive the 
team and buggy to Hanna and deliver the butter to private homes which were 
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regular customers. I was along day as they left before daylight and it was always 
late when they got home with the week's supply of groceries. But we kids would 
always be waiting up to get our weekend treat, candy. 

We attended Solon schoo, five miles away. On Sundays Mr. David Oke held 
church services there, and Marion Weight taught Sunday school 

(On May 24, 1924, Dad purchased a new Model T Ford car. That was Queen 
Victoria's birthday and there was always a celebration and we got @ school 
holiday. Mr. Campbell was the Ford salesman then: he drove the car out and took 
Us to the sports day in Hanna, and that night Dad drove ithome, We were 60 proud 
fof that cart served us for four years and it realy was a treat for the folks to be 
able to make thelr deliveries in town with i 

Whon we moved up here we had a number of good horses, and had an out 
{or each one of us to workin the field. We were always inthe field by seven o'clock 
‘and worked ti noon, then from one til six. We always had long evenings and the 
‘rops were always seeded In good time, 

The orops were cut with binders. One binder usually Kept two of us busy 
stooking. The hours wore long and stooking was hard on the back. Neighbors 
‘would holp each other out with no money Involved. 

‘Me. Dave Harvey owned the first machine to thresh for us. He had @ steam 
‘out, complete with fourteen bundle racks, water wagon, cook car and bunk 
house. We were really fortunate to have a good well as we pumped water for the 
steam engine and thetr teams as wel as for our own stock and the house. We had 
{8 horse snd a half International pump engine which ran all day long, 

‘Then Mr. Fred Elm came in with his one-cylinder Rumiey Oi Pull tractor, He 
used it for two fails until he got a two-cylinder. Most of the bundle racks were 
supplied by local Boys. The outfit was later purchased by Aubrey Crowe wo 
threshed with it until combines came in 

In 1928 Dad purchased his frst tractor, a Model D John Deere which was the 
pride of the farm. The only trouble with it was that had steel wheels with eight 
Inch lugs. and when they struck a sold rock it would jolt every bone in your body. 

That same spring Dad bought a Dodge Brothers sedan with seats covered 
with the best of leather. In 1929 brother Bil took it on a trip to Bantt. When he hag 
ittleg with gas in Calgary, the attendant left the top off the gas tank. Some ofthe 
‘928 spilled out, the ear threw sparks when it was ellmbing some of the mountain 
Toads, and the car caught fre. All the wiring and upholstery was destroyed. Dad 
had made only the one payment on it, but the dealer had neglected to insure the 
vehicle, soit was a total loss tous. Later we heard that the company had had itro- 
paired at the Technical Schoo! in Calgary for only the cost of material, After that 
We had to go back to our old Mode! T. 

In 1929 we purchased @ twenty-foot Rumley combine and did straight 
combining with it. It was @ wonderful way to harvest, but we missed having our 
straw piles for the cate inthe wintertime. Then the hungry thirties set in and we 
‘were unable to collect some of our custom work fees, Then we couldnt make our 
payments so had to let the combine go back, Then we had to cut with a binder, 
and we bought a threshing machine, 

Dad passed away September 1, 1946. My brother Carl and | continued to 
farm the land for my mother. 

‘We used to haul our grain to Bonar elevator five miles east of Hanna. In those 
‘ays, if wheat weighed sixty-four pounds per bushel, it was number one without 
any dickering, But in those days wheat was on the open market, 80 you never 
knew when you went in with a load what the price was going to be, 

For a number of years people loaded wheat into boxcars at Aliness siding, 
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seven miles east of Hanna, They would put in an order for a boxcar, the C.N.R. 
tnould spot it onthe side track, and the farmer had so long to load it before he hac 
{o pay demurrage on it. The farmers shovelled the wheat onto sieighs by hand, 
then hauled it down to the boxcars and shovelled it off by hand. While they were 
Unloading they would feed the horses their oats. Not only did they have to shovel 
the grain into the cars, they had to get inside them and shovel the grain back 

"There were no such things as grain augers. All we had was shovels and 
Manitoba halt-bushel scoops. The scoop was a good thing as long asthe bin was 
{ull but when you got down to the bottom It was a back breaker. 

Sometimes when the Bonar elevator was filed up we would haul into Hanna, 
‘we often got a better grade there as there were more elevators and there was 
more competition 

i 1929 the C.N.R built a tine from Scapa to Garden Plain and Spondin. The 
Pioneer elevator at Garden Plain was built In 1932, with Mr. Wilson as the frst 
train buyer, A few years later the Alberta Wheat Poo! built an elevator; Stan 
‘Sanderson was the fist agent. The C.N.R. suspended operations on that line in the 
fate fifties. and the grain had to be hauled out of the elevators by trucks. In 1968 
the Pioneer elevator was moved to Cereal. The truck and transport that the 
‘levator was loaded on had sixty-eight wheels. was quite a sight to see them tucn 
‘comers with that outfit with the elevator loaded on i. 

Inthe thirties the government shipped feed into the Garden Plain siding. You 
had to get there early in the morning and wait your turn to load, but often there 
wasn't enough to go around, 

‘Dad was always interested in sports and would go for miles to watch a ball 
‘game. Quite often he umpired the games at our own local diamond. He enjoyed 
the old time dances, and a good game of Five Hundred in carés. He liked working 
In the garden and always had enough vegetables for ourselves and for anyone 
‘else who needed ther. 

Gar farmed and lived at home, He passed away July 29, 1976. Bob is married 
and lives on the home place 

All the family is martied, Bil lives at Morrin; Clarence at New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia; Roy at Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 

Elsle married Benny Weller and lives in Oyen; Dorothy married Albert 
Finkbiner and lives in Drumheller. 

‘Mother ts stil alive and isin the J. Kramer Auxiliary Hospital in Drumheller. 
‘She celebrated her ninetieth birthday on June 20, 1976 

















THE GEORGE THOMAS FAMILY, By Belle Thomas Mattis — My father and 
Irother were married in North Dakota in 1908, and my sister Audrey and | were 
Born there, The family lft North Dakota inthe late summer of 1909, and came by 
train fo Bassano, bringing with them their machinery, livestock and household 
(goods, They traveled by wagon as far asthe Red Deer Aver, and spent that winter 
with Mr, John Sith 

In the spring of 1910 they, and Carl Johnson, moved to thelr homesteads 
bout titeen miles south-east of Hanna. The Olive schoo! was about two and a half 
miles rom our place. My two sisters, Olive and Violet, and three brothers, Leo, 
Ward and Wesley, were born on the homestead. Leo died when he was three 
weeks old 

‘My father and mother farmed there until 1926, then moved to the Grassy 
Slope district to @ farm about wo miles north of the school, which Ward, Wesley 
land Olive attended. Later the folks moved to a farm that my father had bought in 
the Dundee district, and remained there unt they retired to Hanna in 1951, 



















































































‘Audrey, who has now passed away, married Lawrence Miller and had one 
daughter and tive sons. : 

‘Violet, Mrs. Dale McDermott, has two sons. 

‘Wes married Anne Simm. They have three daughters and one son 

Clive, who married Tom Wigg, passed away in 1954. 

Ward married Joan MeVicar from London, England. They have two 
céaughters and one son, 

| married Dan Mattia, whose story Is also inthis book. 

(Dad died i the fall of 1968 atthe age of eighty-six; Mother followed him three 
years later at the age of eighty-four. 







THE WILLIAM GLOVER FAMILY, By Frances Glover Ripley and Kathleen 
Glover Hilyer — Our grandtather, Willam Glover Sr. arrived from Scotland i 
4907 and settled on a homestead in the Buchan School District. In his frst years 
there he hauled freight between Stettler and Castor with a team of oxen, and also 
hauled freight rom Castor to the present townsite of Hanna in 1912 

He started raising purebred Hereford cattle, and one of his greatest moments 
of glory came in 1915 when one of his bulls took frst prize atthe Calgary Bull Sl 
Inthe winter of 1922-28 a terrible blizzard swept over the prairies; he lost many of 
ris cattle; many of them were found standing in sloughs, trozen solid Grandiather 
was a tough old Sootaman and was able to survive this hardship as well as many 
‘others, and lived until September, 1946. He Is buried In the cemetery at Netherby 
Senool 

Grandfather's eldest son, Wiliam Glover J., who was our father, also came 
{0 Ganaga in 1907. He worked in the Calgary area for a short while, then moved to 
Vancouver and joined the Police Force. In May, 1914, he married our mother, 
Margaret McGhee, whe had come to Vancouver trom ireland in 1909. A year later 
‘ur oldest sister Mary, beter known as May, was born, She was retarded and was 
to be a great care to my parents all her if. 





The mule ak them where ward go, nt 
Av and Ms. Willa Glover and tary. May, whee thy waned go. Bil and Kaien 
anes, Hard Ky. ‘lover, and Kate the nut 

‘When war broke out our father enlisted in the Second Canadian Mounted 
Aifles and moved nis wife and baby to Victoria before going overseas in October 
(of 1915. Our brother, Wiliam John, was born In 1916, 

‘After the war was over my father got a plece of Soldier Settlement land in the 
Garden Pian area, Kathleen was born In Calgary in 1920 es our parents were on 
thelr way to their new home, one mile east and one mile south of Buchan School. It 
was very poor land, really just a rock plo, and itwas very hard to make a living on 














Frances, the last of the children, was born In 1922. She was born in the old 
tarminouse with only our dad there to assist. A few weeks Iter sive was baptized at 
{Garden Plain hall where a Catholic priest trom Castor used to hold services. Joey 
Higgins was baptized at the same time. 

(ur old farmnouse was a two-roomed shack to begin with, but two more 
rooms were added later. I was very cold inthe winter when the snow would blow 
In the large cracks around the windows and doors 

‘Saturday night was bath night and a roaring fire was ult and lots of water 
seated in bolers and Keties. The bath tub was the round laundry tub and it was 
placed very close to the stove. you were emall enough to sit down in the tub you 
had one knee in each ear, but things got vary tricky when you stood up to dry 
yourself 1 you bent over too far you ended up with the word McCiay firmly 
branded on your buttocks . . . a very good identification mark to be sure. 

‘The first one into the tub got the clean water and aftr that each one just got 
another kettle of hot water to warm things up. Our dad was always the last one In 
fand by this time the water was quite mufky, but no one spoke much about 
pollution In those days. 

“The Depression hit in 1629, the year that we moved to the Dundee ares. We 
had very few good crops but by growing a large garden and raising chickens and 
turkeys and milking cows we managed to survive. It seemed that every fall we had 
to go on reliet to get winter clothing and other necessities, and then the folowing 
Summer our dad would have to do roadwork to pay back any reli! we had 
received 

(ur frst teacher at Dundee was Gwen Rose who later became Mrs. Bll Rel 
‘Next was Mrs. Grimes who was teaching there atthe time of her death and whose 
fumeral was the frst one | ever attended. It was a very sad day forall of us 2s we 
loved her very much. 

Discipline was not always easy to maintain in @ one-roomed school for wile 
1 teacher was busy with one class, the others would sometimes raise @ bit of 
hellery. | (Frances) sat in front of @ boy named Jimmie Temple. One day he 
speared a fly on his pen nib, dipped i in his inkwell, and putt down the back of my 
neck. | Tet out a blood-curdling scream which brought the teacher on the run. 
‘There sat Jimmie looking very angelic, his hal in place, while! got two straps on 
‘each hand for disturbing the school. Alterward | said to Jimmie, "God will get you 
for this," and sure enough, God has removed all his hair! 

‘Our Phys Ed program at school consisted of doing a few bend and stretch 
exercises while standing beside our desks every morning. There was one softball 
fand one bat for anywhere from twelve to twenty-tour pupils, 80 most of the time we 
played Scrub. For a change we would go to Greenwood's farm and get a bucket of 
water (there was no wel atthe schoo), and off othe fields we would go to drown 
‘ut gophers. 

“There was no such thing as Family Life education taught at Dundee or any 
‘other school in those days, so most of us grew up thinking the coyotes brought the 
babies, One day a girl who was a bit older and much wiser than the rest of us 
ecided to tel some of us where we came from. | must say she went into great 
‘etall about tne birds and the bees, but when she was finished | said, “I don’ care 
What you say, | eame from Buchan School” 

‘We remember with great nostalgia our yearly Christmas concerts. We would 
‘begin practising early ang when the time came to perform we felt ike movie stars. 
remember one Christmas in particular when we were very hard up and didn't 
have a turkey. Our usual roast beof was cooking inthe oven when Bob Rehilicame 
along to invite us to thelr home for dinner. He sat down and had roast beet with us 
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nd then we all went to Rehil's for @ lovely dinner and an enjoyable even 
cards. Such wonderful people and so eager to share what they hadi 

Gur summer meat was usually chicken; only occasionally when we wore in 
town we would buy whatever meat we could eatin one day, for thers was no glace 
to keep it. When the weather turned cold In the fal, my father would butcher s 
stoer, which he cut up and stored in a shed outside, t would usualy stay roses 
Until it was used up, but if @ Chinook would blow In and the meat start to thaw 
there would be a great rush for sealers and wash boilers to get canned betores 
spoiled 

‘When World War I! broke out In 1999, our father was anxious to get back in 
Luniform so he wont to Calgary and enilsteg inthe Veterane’ Guard, He was on duty 
{35 guard at prisoner-of-war camps tl 1945, then he made two trips to Englang 
taking prisoners back to Europe. He had a commission by now and was eupposeg 
to be saluted, 0 was very surprised when on his second trip hame from Englang, 
‘Someone came up behind him and slapped him on the back. He turned around to 
see Jim Temple, whose first words were, "Im darned i'm going to salute you, Bit 
Glover'", and they both had a good laugh 

Father had held a farm sale when he re-enlisted, and after his discharge from 
the army, he worked asa fireman forthe RCAF untl his death it 1955, atthe age ot 
seventy-two years. 

(ur mother and eldest sister May lived in Calgary until mother’s death on her 
seventy-fith birthday in 1961. At that time May went to the Deernome in Red Deer 
where she passed away in February, 1968. 

Kathieen, Mrs. iver, ves in Burnaby, B.C.; Frances, Mrs. Art Ripley, resides 
In Edmonton. Our brother Bil, who was also in the army during the war. passed 
Away in Hamilton, Ontario in 1959 a the age of forty-three years 

‘Only we two sistrs are left ofthe family of six. As we look back at the hard 
times we soem to think more ofthe un we had than ofthe things we were deprived 
‘of. Being poor wasn't so bad because most people were In the same boat. I we 
had to doit ll over again we wouldn't change a thing, except maybe the seating 
‘arrangement at Dundee Schoo 





THE GRIMES FAMILY, By Mr 
Hilda Franklin — Sysney Lawrence 
Grimes was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land in 1891. After the death of his moth 
fr, he moved to Olds, Alberta to live 
with his brother Bert who operated & 
dairy farm there. When World War | 
broke out, he enlisted and served in 
France. Alter the war he retuned 10 
Alberta and married Nalie Brown, 

Under the Veterans’ Pian, the cou 
ple settied in the Dundee schoo! district on a farm, the NW 25-32-13. Nelle con- 
Tinued ner teaching career tor many years in this area, 

‘Aon, Donald Leonard Grimes, was born in 1921. Ten years later his mother 
dled, and in 1988 Sydney and Hilda Herman were married. Hilda continued to 
teach at the Dundee school. Thel fist child, baby Walter, passed away in 1938, 
‘and another son, Dennis Sydney Grimes, was born in 1939. 

Donald joined the R.C.A‘. in 1940 as Flight Sergeant Observer. A photo of 
him taken standing beside a ‘Fairy Batt’ aircraft was snapped by a Paramount 
Pictures cameraman during the fiming of "Captaine of the Clouds.” This photo 
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appeared on the cover of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan publication, 
ne was used In magazine advertisements for the Vietgry Bond drives. Donald 
‘vas killed in aerial action in 1942 and was buried in Lincoin, England on Novem- 
ber 13, 1942, with fll itary honors. 

‘Sydney Grimes passed away in 1949, Hilda and Dennis moved to Portiand, 
‘oregon, in 1948. Hilda taught school for fitesn years and attended night and 
‘summer schools to obtain her B.Sc. in Education. Dennis became an accountant. 
After the death of her second husband, Hida moved to Beaverton. 

'As reminisce, many fond memories pass through my mind. Fist ofall want 
te express again my gratitude to our many kind neighbors who so willingly helped 
tis when Sydney became too ill 0 carry on, 

‘Next, | remember how well we managed without all the modern con- 
veniences. We were content wth burning coal for heat, riding in a Model T Ford. 
Canning our foads, baking the bread, plowing with a sixchorse team, pumping 
‘water forivestock by hand, walking to school and patching overalls. did feel that 
‘we ad many pleasures and joys that were shared by our neighbors, the softball 
gemes, Christmas programs, parties, picnics and the superb home-cooked 
Sinners. | remember our old fashioned telephone, washing machine and treadle 
sewing machine. 

‘Among many humorous Incidents, one stands out in my memory. On 
Hallowe'en night, which was a few days after Sydney and | were married, we were 
‘wakened by a grunting pig slipping on the waxed floor as it ran from room to 
oom, with Sydney chasing it and caling out appropriate expressions while | 
laughed too much to help, Weeks had passed betore we found out that wo young 
‘men had put the pg through an open window as a prank. Anyway, the owner of tho 
Dig Just lft t with us as a wedding present. That lonely pig often came to rate at 
ur door for attention, and one day there was that tapping noise again and Sya 
Said, "There's that pig again 

‘can you believe that it was not the pig, but that dignified, serious bachelor 
‘Tom Hoodless? We explained, But he didn't show any response, 60 we didn't dare 
laugh unti he left. At this point, | must add that Sydney and Donald were gifted 
‘sth laughs that rang through the house, The high school principal once sald that 
he never chided Don for laughing in class; t was appreciated because It ited 
people into a more cheerful mood. So let us, 00, Keep laughing! 

in conclusion, Sydney Grimes, who eked out a living on an arid farm. who 
served many years as secretary-treasurer of Dundee school board and the rural 
{elophone company, wto sang solos, who suffered sorrows in the losses of Nelle 
tnd Donald and who experienced disabilty for three years, remained a true 
Optimist 1 only he could have seen what @ wonderful son and grandsons he has 
‘Wen to this world! 























MY STORY, By Bob Rehil! — | wos born in Ekhorn, Manitoba on Apri 19, 
4912, and moved with my parents to Munson in 1914. it was there that | started 
schoo! at White Rose. Miss Windel, my frst teacher, Doarded at our place and 
‘drove us kids to school. 

it was there that | got the frst and only strapping of my schoo! years. One 
‘day the teacher wasn' feeling wel, and at noon she laid down behind the stove 
fo rest, | was standing on the outside step, and told the boys outside that the 
teacher had a belly ache. They allhad a big laugh; | didn't now the teacher was 
standing behind me, But | soon found out, and the other boys dint laugh 80 
‘much when she called us allin. And we al went without recess for two days, 
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In 1921 we moved to the Hanna area and we attended Solon school, Rose 
Litke, who also attended Solon, stayed at our place and drove us to schoo! for 
the frst year. Then we got an old pony and a buggy and drove ourselves. We had 
to leave early in the morning: In the 
winters it was stil quite dark when we 
feft home, for t was a long trip and the 
‘old pony was slow. Sometimes we were 
{darn cold when we got there, and had to 
sit around the stove to get warm. Some 
mornings the teacher would give us ex- 
fercises to warm us up, for those old 
schools took along time to heat up. 
My frst teacher was Miss. Evelyn 
Summers, who later married Bill Lume- 
‘don, She was a real good teacher and 
‘always kept law and order. She wat 
noted for putting on a good Christmas 
concert. She generally started four 
‘weeks ahead of time, for there was a lat 
Of work to it. We had to memorize our 
recitations and our parts in plays, and 
‘make stage decorations and costumes. 
We each had @ recitation, and the pupils 
abl famly. Doren, Ko, ack, Bob, gained a lot of confidence by geting up 
In front ofan audience to perform. 

The parents spent the evening before the concerts fiking candy bags and 
popping corn. They strung pop corn for tree decorations, and made popcorn balls 
to putin the candy bags. The morning of the concert they went to the school, 
decorated it with streamers, put up a large tree and trimmed i. They moved in 
extra benches for the audience, but the school was usually so packed that the 
‘ones at the back could neither see nor hear the program, 

‘There would be recitations, monologues, dlalogues, pantomimes, drills, 
ancing and singing of carols. When Santa arrived there was lots of excitement. 
He passed out the presents and the treats, and although there were no expensive 
ats in those days, everyone appreciated what they got. Afterwards the parents 
passed treats, coffee and lunch to the audience. 

In 1822 Grassy Slope school was bullt Mr. Ed Blain was the secretary and 
Wesley Oke was our first teacher. 

| spent my summer holidays herding cattle on the open land. Norman Oke 
and I nerded ur cattle together, and spent alot of aur time snaring gophers for 
spending money. We also raided all the crows’ and magpies’ nests, Mr. Wade at 
the municipal office bought the gopher talls for one cent apiece, and paid one cent 
‘aplece for the eggs. 

In 1928 another new school district, Dundee, was started north of us. During 
the summer {helped haul the sang, cement and lumber for it then tha fall had to 
{0 to school there, and that didn't make me very happy. 

That same fal went hauling bundles on a threshing crew forthe first time. 
‘They gave me a big eam and a 8 x 16' rack ... most ofthe racks were 8x 141 
tried my best to put on aload ike the others did. i worked as fast a8 | could but just 
couldn't get on a big load and get to the machine in time to hold my turn. Finally 
the bo3s told me that |had a much bigger rack, and that it held more bundles than 
the others. When | started counting how many bundles | had loaded, and how 
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many the others had on, | did't fee! 80 bad. | thought | was quite a man when they 
Tet me do that job, but boy, was | tired at night! 

‘When I went back to school alter narvest, Miss Gwen Rose was my teacher. 
‘she taught me two years at Grassy Slope and one year at Dundee, where | took my 
Grade ten and finished my schooling 

T worked on the farm with my father and my brother Bil, We broke a lot of 
land with our model D John Deere. It Involved a lot of work as winen the ground 
‘was dry the plow shares would get dul. We used to sharpen our own shares and 
that 100K alot of pounding, and the hot forge would sure draw the sweat. When the 
points would wear off we would aka them to town and Mr. Andy McKay would put 
few points on them 

1'3id@ ot of blacksmith work forthe neighbors too. | sharpened plow shares 











We used to have a lot of house parties for amusement. The girs would all 
take lunch, and anyone who could play an instrument would supply the music 
Benny Weller played guitar, Ward and Wes Thomas played guitars anc the violin, 
‘and Mr, Thomas helped out too. | played the mouth organ and the violin a bit. We 
‘also had card games, ‘$00! parties and whist drives. 

The school dances always drew a large crowd. We pald only 25 cents for 
admission as the music was reasonable; Benny Weller and Walter Jensen used to 
charge $2.50 each. and they would play trom nine inthe evening til three or four in 
the morning, Alex Raessler used to play with them sometimes. 

in 1892 I went out to look for harvest work, and found a job at Botha with a 
family by the name of Bruning, They were real nice people and it was like a second 
home to me. | worked for them al that fall, and when winter came they tld me that 
{tL worked for them, | had to curl with them. So started curling on the two-sheet 
rink at Botha, | had some good times there and met some wonderful people. 

tn 1995 | purchased a threshing outfit of my own on a bushel basis, paying 
. A. Laughlin 2 cents a bushel untl It was paid for. | paid only $600 for the 
separator, which doesn't seem much now, But was alot in those days. | had six 
bundie teams and a spike pitcher. | did lot of work with that machine; our run 
used to be about thirty days ina good year. We used to sleep in a tent and had a 
4988 lantern for light. The days were long. We used to thresh eleven hours 8 day, 
fand always had lunch in the forenoon and afternoon. When we finished up 
threshing, l used o put on a free thresherman's dance, for all my men and for the 
district. 

‘nthe winter, about March when the ice was fairly deep, we would have an 
Ice-cutting bee. Four or five neighbors would get together and cuticein a dam or a 
slough. First we opened up a hole witha crow bar and pick, large enough to putin 
‘he ice saw, which was about five feet long with very large teeth. We cut the blocks 
‘about twenty inches square. As soon as the block was cut and flosting loose, we 
‘would pull t out with the fee tongs and load it on the sleigh boxes. Sometimes 
‘when the snow on the roads was deep, the heavy loads would cut down on one 
Side and over would go the load. it was a real chore to re-load. 

We all had large holes in the ground, about ten feet square and eight fest 
‘deep, for ice pits, We covered the ice with straw for insulation, and usvally pulled 
fan old granary over the hole. The ice pit served as our summer retigerstor. 
keeping the milk and cream cold. The cream cans were kept on the ice and when 
the cream man came on his route, he would go tothe Ice house to pick them up. 
‘We had ice boxes in the house to take the place of a fridge, and always hac lois of 
Cream and ice to make ice cream. 

“The winter months were long as the snow usually came early and blocked in 


























































































































‘our roads in November or December. Then our cars were stored away for the 
‘winter, and our main means of transportation was a saddle horse or a team and 
sleigh’ When there was a dance a distance away, we would gather up a sleigh load 
‘of neighbors, and sometimes Ifthe roads were heavy we would have to change 
teams half way. The time traveling was spent in singing songs anc teling stores, 
we got cold we would get out and run behing; sometimes then the driver would 
speed up the team, and We would have a hard time to catch up. We had lots of fun 
In those days. 

In the spring of 1989 | decided to make some improvements to our old house, 
50 We tore part of it down and started to enlarge the basement. We were using & 
Ford tractor with a bucket on the back end, and hauled the dirt outa very steep 
approach. While | was taking a load of dit out, the front end raised up inthe ae. 
‘was a borrowed tractor and | was not used to the controls. | went to put in the 
‘lutch but instead | stepped on the let wheel brake; the tractor spun round and 
Tolled over the embankment into the basement. and turned upside down, | was 
pinned under the tractor which luckily did not catch fire. 

'My brother gota shovel and dug a trench to free me and | crawied out. Some 
part of the fender or steering wheel had cut my ear almost otf and loosened a large 
part of my scalp, Mother called our nelghbor Mr. Hemstock who rushed me to the 
hospital. Doctor Argue stitched my ear back together and put a numberof stitches 
In my scalp. | was in the hospital for two weeks and then went home and finished 
‘my basement, and built a new part on the house. 

‘On July 7, 1950, | married our neighbor's daughter, Doreen Wright, We had @ 
lovely wedding on a nice sunny day, but that evoning, Just before the dance 
‘started, Itbegan to rain and it just poured. The dance was held in te Garden Plain 
hall wth Roy Embree's orchestra, and | don't know how they ever managed to get 
the floor clean afterward, as there was mud all over everywhere. We went on our 
honeymoon ina ton truck with a home made camper on the back, tothe Calgary 
Stampede, Bantt, and Jasper, and home by way of Edmonton, 

We hava two sons, bath living at home. Ken helps withthe farm work and 
Jack is employed with the U.F.A. farm supply centre in Hanna, 

| hope that everyone enjoys ite as much as we do. We hope to lve in the 
istrict for many years yet, as we have alot of good neighbors and | wouldn't want 
to leave here. it Home, Swot Home, 























MR, and MRS. DAVE TEMPLE, By 
Mrs. Temple — in August, 1923, Mr 
fand Mrs, Dave Temple and two daugh- 
ters, Elsle and Lily, moved from Fort 
Francis to Hanna, In the early spring of 
1924 we took over the Chris Gasper farm 
located seven miles north of Hanna. 
‘Two more children were added to our 
famiy, Violet and Jimmy. A lot of hard 
labor and long hours was what it took 

togetastart 
The children attended Antelope 
Hill school, Elsie and Lily frst teacher 
was Miss Eva Hart, others were Norine 
‘Mand ts, Oave Temple's 40 Weng Anni-- Maynes and Agnes King. All these teach 
yao, Dai, iy Ee, Vole and sony. ers boarded with us. One teacher, Mr 
enol Fluskin ... Old Ruskin, they used to call 














tim... only stayed part of @ term. Ican remember how the children would side 
‘Yown a hill near the school on scoop shovelsin the wintertime. 

‘One time lightning hit our barn and another time i ripped our phone otf the 
wal. The most frightening incident occurred when lightning started a prairie fire 
‘nour place. It was a dry year and we could see the smoke and fre rolling in real 
{ast Dave plowed fire guards around the feed stacks and the buildings, and we 
{ook our most needed belongings and put them in the midale of a plowed fel. 
Neighbors came from far and near to help fight the fre, using wet gunny sacks. 
biter lot of anxious moments and hours of work, the fire was brought under 
Control and our house was saved. Even the police arrived, We were excited 
Decause that was the first time we had seen a policeman. 

in 1933 we moved twenty miles north of Hanna fo farm the Goldsberry place. 
‘These were the days when hard times hit everyone, but we always had enough to 
fat. The kids would hitch old Foxy to the buggy and haul the cream to Spondin it 
\would take them all day. They would bring back a few groceries and we gave them 
teach ten cents to spend. The children attended Dundee school 

rs. Temple (Katie) was Kept busy sewing forthe family. Hand-me-downs 
were altered, and flour sacks came in handy for underclothes. Sometimes Rabin 
Hood was sill visible on the garment. The giris wore basketball bloomers for 
special occasions at picnics. 

In winter we would go to dances in the bob sleigh. Foot warmers, rocks 
heated in the oven, and blankets Kept us nice and warm for traveling, When we'd 
arrive home the house would be chilled and Dave would stoke up the tre anc 
Temove the clinkers and add more coal. Often the neighbors would get together 
for games of Five Hundred; afterward there would be lunch with home made 
bread and cookies and roasted wheat coffee 

‘There were long hours of work. Every drop of water had to be carried in and 
those slop pails were always ful. The plow shares would have to be sharpened 
fand the harness for the horses repaired. In the summer the haying was done with 
‘mower and rake, and stacked wit pitchforks. After harvest a wagon box of grain 
Was hauled to Hanna and groceries brought home; another load of wheal was 
faken to the mill to be made into flour. 

In tate winter the ice house was 
fied, Blocks of ice were chopped out 
‘of deep sloughs by hand. loaded on 
Sleighs and hauled to an ice house. 
‘Straw was placed over the ice, which 
kept most of the summer, and was used 
to keep food cool and to make ice 

‘AL harvest time, Dave would cut 
the grain with the horses on a binder, 
‘and Katie would be right there to start 
the stooking. When the children got old 
‘enough, they helped to. 

With no fancy trils or extras we 


Soup of git on a ike at Dundee ous, Vit 
‘imple Gly Toape feds Faupet arta Sent twelve years on the Goldsberry 


‘ex Ritleen Goer, Else Tamla Kay Fel place. Then it was sold to Henry Matti 
Els Grenmood, Tina Greenwodd, Margaret and we had to move. We bought the 


Honstock ‘Almer Olsen farm just four miles north 
‘of Hanna. By now the four older children were on their own and David J, who 
‘was born in 1937, was taking his schooling at Meadowlands. The time came 
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when ferming was geting. to be too much for Dave and Katie, so they decigeg 
{0 retire and live in Hanna, where they have resided for the past nineteen yes 
‘They are stl active and enjoying ite. 

‘Their children all are marred. Esie Lut and Violet Miligan Ive at Ol, Ly 
Kern is in Hanna, Jimmle and David Jr. are in Calgary. There are sin 
grandchildren and eleven great-grandchildren. 








MMR, and MRS. GEORGE AUNE, By George Aue — We wore married in 
(October, 1920, and In February of the next year we moved from Morrin to our lang 
‘seventeen miles north-east of Hanna. We came over back roads which were 
‘shorter than the main road, and travelled in winter because it was easier by sleigh, 
‘than by wagon. We brought our furniture, ten or twelve horses, about thirty head ot 
cattle, @ few chickens, a pair of geese, ona sow and a dog, 

Twas along day's drive and we arrived just at dusk. We slept inthe grain ten 
party filed with hay and covered with a canvas. | was eure we would freeze, buit 
‘wasn't long until we had to open the canvas at the top ... my first experience ot 
pioneering. 

‘There wore some bullsings on the place, a falrly good small barn, a shed we 
Used as a chicken house, and a shack ten fest by twelve feet. When we put the 
‘couch, range, piano, washstand, etc. In there, there wasn't much room. At fst, 
‘when we opened up the davenport to goto bed, we had to turn the table on ts side 
‘and set the chairs inside it. Later, my father and brothers came out and helped 
bulld another room and shed on the shack. Then it was twelve feet by twenty-four 
fect, and we had lots of room! 

Our hens were Red Leghorns, which weren't incined to go broody, so when 
we found @ wild duck’s nest we took her egge out and put four hen eggs in. She 
hatched them all but we found only three chicks. She had taken them nearly 8 
{quarter of @ mile toward a siough, We ralsed them In a box and al three lived. The 
Next yoar we got a 140 99 size incubator. 

That frst summer Oscar Engen from Morrin moved a hall-mile south of us, 
‘and George's cousin, Bob Sunde, moved right next us to the wast. They stayed 
‘oni two summers and then left. We stayed one more year and then we went back 
{to Morrin. There was a lite better crop that year, but as one neighbor seid, we 
had run out of seed by then. We never got enough hay so sent most ofthe cattle 
back to Morrn for the winters. 

We dug a well about twenty fest deop with pick and shovel, but only got 
‘enough wator for the house. We planted trees east of the buildings and hauled 
‘water to them in barrels, but I don’t think any of them lived 

‘We got our mail at Garden Plain, and some groceries and coal. One sume, 
two of our neighbors and | dug our own coal, which helped out, as cash was 
‘scarce. We held card parties every two weeks and the prizes were usually 
‘groceries. Most of us enjoyed the card parties eld at nearby schools, and often 
played for the dances after lunch. In summer we had picnics and played ball 

‘We bought three dairy calves trom Mr. Whaley, west of us, for seven dollars 
‘each, That got us into a lot of hard work forthe rest of our days onthe farm as we 
milked cows until about 1966, 

In 1924 we got our homestead back, so returned and farmed there ti 1883 
when we moved to Rocky Mountain House. We lived there til 1967 when we 
retired to Vernon, 8.C. Our gon and daughter and ther families lve quite close 0 
us 60 we see the grandchildren fairly often 

We often think back to our first years In the Hanna district, and have some 
very pleasant memories of good times and fine neighbors. 
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CARL REHILL, By Bob Rehill — Cari 
‘moved to Hanna with his parents in 1921 
He worked at home fora few years, then 
Worked throughout the country asa farm 
fabourer. He liked working with horses 
fand took an interest In Keeping them 
well rimmed, He used to enjoy a game 
‘work. In those days. 

‘we had the evenings to spend at ball 
‘games and horse shoes as the horses 
had to be turned out to rest 

In 1938, ne and. Tommy Tarrant 
took a job at Fort Wiliam working in the 
Searle Grain Company terminal. Help 
was scarce and they needed men to 
Unload box cars. He workod there for 
two years, then returned to farming. He 
leased a haf section and farmed on his 
‘own; and helped at home. He used to 
‘rive a bundle team each fall hauling 
‘bundles on the threshing rigs. In the 
‘early days he used to play hard ball and 
{00k an interest in all sports and country 
dances. 

In 1954 he and a fellow by the name of Jim Kennedy had a grain cleaner and 
travelled through the country cleaning grain. In 1966 he retired and moved into 
Hanna. 


‘Gal bil ang bundles, 188, 


Four Rei rte: Cr, lazece Bi, Bob. 





Later he took the position of caretaker atthe Hanna Museum. He took an 
Interest in showing the tourists all the displays, and meeting people from al over. 
He was a member of the Hanna Pioneer Association and took part in all actives. 
ther 












He passed away July 29, 1976. 
an 






























































MRS. CROWE and FAMILY ~ \ yo, 
born,in Toronto, the only child ot Wi 
liam and Sussana Johnston. In 1808 we 
‘came to Edmonton, where my father 
‘was a motorman for the Edmonton 
‘Street Railway system. After an acer 
{ent which left is right arm and hang 
Crippled, we moved to the Endiang area 
where my father had previously fed on 
{and proved up on a quarter section on 
" = I ino 090 of Sullvan Lake. My moter 
ung 2 grade oer Sugh 1928.8 F- was not impressed by the pralfe a 
ti nd bry om, she never di lke farming. = 

| started to work In the Garden Plain store and post office for Mr. and Mrs, 
\Wikson. | was there in the winter of 1818 when the Spanish influenza epidemic 
‘swept the country. All public gatherings ware banned and each person was 
required to wear @ home-made gauze mask. The store was heated by a large pot 
belied stove, and on it we kept a tin of formaldehyde constantly steaming as a 
disinfectant. There were a few deaths in the neighborhood, mainly men who 
Contracted the flu but who continued to feed stock and care for animals, i was 
bittor cold that winter. 

‘My parents bought the Wickson homestead and we moved there about 1919 
‘South of us lived Aubrey Crowe. He had come out to vist his sister, Mrs. George 
Burns wo was ving in the area atthe time, He worked inthe dietric, then Bought 
three quarters of land and was batching there when | met him, We were married at 
‘my parents’ home at high noon on December 12, 1926, by Rev. Scallon, After the 
ceremony we left in our Model T Ford for Hanna and trom there by train to Calgary 
for a short honeymoon. During our absence winter realy set in with a flee 
blizzard and a heavy snowiall. Our Model T stayed in Hanna unt the folowing 
spring. Bill Rehill met us at Hanna, He had used two teams of horses in relays to 
travel the thirteen miles, and we went through the same procedure to return home, 
changing horses at iltne’s, who lived about halfway. remember the men walked 
‘most of the way and | was bundled up In blankets in the bobsleigh. The snow was 
up to and in some places over the tops ofthe fence posts. The winters ofthe early 
twenties were bitterly cold with very deep snow, but followed by golden harvests 
land great promises for the future. 

Our children were all born In the Hanna hospital under the care of Drs. 
‘Baxendale and Cross. As they grew older the need fora school became pressing. 
‘A site was chosen on the north-west corner of the Wickson propery, and after 
‘many delays Dundee school was bul and opened in September of 1928, Mr. 
Hemstock, Mr. Rell and my husband Aubrey were the frst ustees, Mise Hilda 
Herman, wo later became the second Mrs. Sydney Grimes, was one of the fst 
teachers, Margaret Hemstock, Thelma Greenwood and Gordon Crowe started 
together in Grade one. | wel remember Gordon's frst day at school. For some 
reason known only to small boys, he followed Donald Grimes through the 
schoolhouse door and out the open window, much to the annoyance of the 
teacher 

Prairie fires were @ matter of deop concern and constant vigilance during the 
late twenties. East of our farm the open range stretched for miles to the 
Saskatchewan border. All farm sites were surrounded by afire-break, a strip of 
ploughed land always kept tree of vegetation. The prairie wool grew short and 
thick, and the flerce electric storms of those years often ignited the grase when 
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lightning struck. All able-bodied men fought the prairie ies, and the RCMP 
THovided transportation for men from surrounding townp to get to and from tne 
Cuming areas, The women made gallons of coffee and mounds of sandwiches. | 
Fomember arriving at a fre break in our Mode! T, after bumping over miles of 
‘rat with an eight-galion eream can of cotfee and a tub of sandwiches, to find 
Pry nusband and several nelghbors standing upto their knees in water ina slough 
ating out the fire Inthe dry grass and rushes on top of the water. That fre 
ured close to our farm buildings before it was finally brought under control. 

‘The depression of the thirties came, and with it the drought bringing 
devastating dust storms and plagues of grasshoppers. The sun looked red 
{trough the dust-flled slr, but we always hoped that next year would be bette. 
‘Our men worked on the roads to pay the taxes, and we had splendid roads, but 
they were iitle travelled, The school house became the centre of our social 
Sulnites, Baby sitters were unheard of then. We just took our children with us, and 
they slept peacefully wrapped in blankets and lying on a pile of coats. 

Despite the hail, drought and grasshoppers, we always had some harvest in 
our area. Aer threshing we would run some of our best wheat through the fanning 
til to clean it of wild oats and weeds and chaff, and take it to the flour mill at 
Hanna fo nave it ground. The flour was rather dark, and made slightly heavy. but 
hutrtious bread. 

‘We made our bread dough with dry yeast, mixing it in the evening and 
placing it ina large covered bow! wrapped In blankets or even coats, and put tin 
the warmest corner of the kitehen to rise. Next morning it would be kneaded ang 
baked. We would be blessed with lovely golden loaves ready to be sliced and 
‘eaten with our home made butter. 

‘We did not lack essential food. Potatoes and root vegetabies grew if they 
were well cared for. Meat was not always on the table because it was scarce and 
Giteutt to preserve without refrigeration. | remember that during our years at 
Endiang my mother often made delicious Jackrabbit stew. sure we didnot have 
‘canned ult or vegetable julee, bul canned tomatoes were always on the grocery 
list and no doubt supplied our vitamin C. 

'At one time the government paid a bounty for wild horses picked up off the 
open range. Some of the young men of the neighborhood became picturesque 
cowboys during the winter months, with chaps, neckerchiefs, Stetson hats and a 
lassoo draped over the horn ofthe sadale. Those horses were difficult to capture. 
Cen one ofthe wild horses would be entered in the bronco riding contest at the 
Garden Plain or Hand Hils stampede, but more often it was the plain old piow 
horse that did the most bucking and unseated his rider. 

uring the depression years it was the custom for several neighbors to go 
together wth horses, wagone and plows to the Badlands south of Castor and strip 
mine for coal, which was two or three feet below the surface, Any pleces of wood, 
broken whippletvees and such, were saved and piled for fuel. Most farmers 
‘applied for @ permit to remove rotten and poor ties wnen they were replaced by 
railway crews; these made wonderful fue. 

‘One bitter winter morning my husband was called to investigate « bachelor's 
‘shack. No smoke was seen coming from the chimney, and that was always a cause 
for anxiety forthe neighbors. Aubrey found the man unconscious onthe too, with 
frozen teot and hands. He had left the coal steve burning while he cleaned his 
stove pipes. and had been almost asphyxiated by the fumes. With the help of 2 
team of horses Aubrey got the ear starteg, and took the man tothe Hanna hospital 
vwnere he made a good recovery 

‘After my husband's death and due to the continued dry westher, | moved with 
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‘my children and my parents to a farm south of Vermilion. Bob Feil helped us 
rove and that experience would till a book, Our good friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
‘Tommy Weion, had moved to that part of Alberta some time before. We spent to 
winter there: then In 1938 we took a cow and some chickens and moved onto a 
‘small acreage west of Edmonton. That acreage is now a crescent of homes only 
blocks from where we now live 

‘Shortly alter our move to Edmonton my father died, followed in less than two 
years by my mother. When my children were wel established in school, I startec to 
work for the Federal government and retired twenty-three years later. 

‘My son Gordon has lived in the Grande Praile district with his wife ancl arly 
for many years. My three daughters are married and live in Edmonton with thei 
families, | ive with my eldest daughter Elaen. The other two, Phyllis and Audrey, 
live nearby. | have nine grandenldren, 

Took back with nostalgia fo the years on the prairie, Some call them the dirty 
thirties, but to me the good friends, good neighbors and sharing the Joys and 
sorrows far outwoighed the bad times. 





THE BEN WELLERS, By Elsie 
Weller — Benny and | were married on 
July 20, 1934 and began our married 
ife on the farm formerly owned by vine 
Cox. Our house was only @ one-roomed 
shack but two more rooms were soon 
‘added with the help of my father, John 
Reni, my brothers and our neighbors. 

Our closest neighbors were Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. Grimes. When they moved to 
Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Doering mov- 
fe in and were stil there when we let 
the farm, 

We were blessed with three chi 
ren. Vera married Ben Lockhart and 
lives south of Youngstown; Bob married 
ie. apd Ms Benny Wale and aml Sanding: Yvonne Wilson and lives at Androssan: 
Boi Wl, Kenny Weler. Steet: Vers Lock” Ken, who is employed in Calgary, Is 
ar, i ao Benny. sill footiogse and fancy tree. 

Aer six years of farming and batting the drought and hard times of the Dirty 
‘Thirties, we left the farm and Benny went buying grain at Spondin, replacing 
Newell Jackson, We lived at Spandin one year, then spent two years at Torrington 
‘and then moved to Acadia Valley. By this time our packing almost did itselt, 

‘Atertwo years we were moved again, this time to Oyen. Benny bought grain 
for five years there, then became a Civil Servant. He worked forthe Special Areas, 
first a6 Chiet Clerk and then as Fieldman, until he retired In 1975. 

‘We built ahome in Oyen, where we are living now. 











WILBERT and ANNIE GREENWOOD, 2s told by Mrs. Greenwood to Mrs. 
Ella Gawn — My mother was born in Norway, my dad In Ontario. They met and 
‘marred in Manitoba, and had six children. Mother passed away in Saskatchewan 
in 1907; Dad later remarried and had three more children. My stepmother is stil 
living, and resides in-a nursing home in Drumheller. My father, Jack Rebil, @ 
wollknown old timer in the Munson and Hanna ditrcts, passed away in 1946, 
Wilbert’ folks came from Ontario. They were married in Alberta, but i 




















moved to North Dakota where Wilbert was born in 1889. They came back from the 
‘United States by ox team, Wilbert’ folks retred to Vancouver and passed away 
‘ahem they were in thet late nineties. 


Wilbert homesteaded in the Mun= 
‘0n district where I met anc married him, 
in December of 1916, We remained on 
‘the homestead until 1828 when we 
moved to Hanna. 

‘We had some rough years In the 
thirties but managed to keep going by 
milking cows and selling butter. Later 
lite became easier when we started to 
ship cream. 

We had a family of five; they all 
attended Dundee school. Our oldest 
on lives in Winnipeg, one daughter lives in British Columbia and the othor 
thvee are herein Alberta, 

‘We retired to Stettler inthe fall of 1964, and bought a nice home. Both of us 
‘are enjoying quite good health. We celebrated our sixtieth wedding anniversary in 
December, 1976, and enjoyed seeing our many good friends at that time. 

Wilbert is stil symbolic of the Greenwood boys, wearing his cuffs, cowboy 
hanky, Boots and hat every day, He, as were his brothers, was quite @ bronc rider 
In his day. 





and Mrs. WR, Geeewand an ta 6 Wet 
tin aiversiy Taken nNovember, 1976 





ALBERT FINKBINER, By Dorothy 
Repill Flnkblner — | am the youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. Refill. | was born at 
Munson on January 21, 1915, and mov- 
fed with my parents to the farm north- 
feast of Hanna in 1921. | grew up there 
land took my schooling et Solon. Grassy 
‘Siope, and Dundee, and the last year in 
Mr. F, Harvey's home near Scapa. 

‘On March 6, 1995, | marred AI Fink- 
biner whose father operated an under- 
{ground coal mine a mile south of Garden 
Plain hal. We lived there for two years 
‘and our eldest son Bill was born there. 
Inthe late fall of 1837, owing to the de- 
y pression, we moved to Val Dr, Quebec, 
spe Were Ai wae employed st herd rock 
Mr andr. lier and oe Son, nee etd Mines 

“That country was all rock, bush and lakes. Mining was the main industry. The 
fest years we lived on a large island; our home was a three-roomed buliding with 
wooden walls and a large tent forthe root. There were no windows, and when the 
wind biew it was really something, as we had a ot of wet snowfall and the canvas 
froze and banged like thunder. The temperature never reacted zero but withthe 
dampness and the winds we found It vary cold, Our transportation In the winter 
was by dog-sled and in summer by boat 

“There were a lot of smal islands thatthe indians lived on and inthe summer, 
ater all the toe was gone, they turned all he slelgh dogs loose on one that they 
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called Dog Island. They fed the dogs by boat. It was a noisy place and there coug 
be no trespassing as those dogs were inctined to be vicious. 

‘The people there had never heard of saskatoons, but blueberries and wig 
raspberries grew everywhere. 

In the early spring of 1840 we decided to try farming at Brockville, Ona, 
where our second son Melford was born, We stayed there for the summer bet 
small acreage, milking cows and a two-horse walking plow weren' for us. The 
flectri storms were terrible as there was so much rock and only about sx or eight 
Inches of soll covering it, and quite dry. 

In the fall of 1940 we moved back to Val D'Or and lived in a suburb caleg 

Lite Canada”. We made some very good friends thore, especially young people 
‘rom Saskatchewan who had gone east o escape the depression. 

‘Owing to tne war, we moved in 1961 to a suburb of Toronto, where Al worked 
In @ munitions factory. The country around Toronto Is beautiful, long summers, 
Wet siushy winters and no wind, We did not care for the tree fuls, But realy 
‘enjoyed their vine crops, as everything was ripened on the vine. We had a 1826 
Ford and really made use of it a8 even the country roads were paved and there 
was so much to see. 

The Ontario people were hard to get to know. As one of our neighbors told us, 
he guessed the old saying was true that in the West you were everybody's fiend 
Until you proved otherwise, but in the East you were nobody's frlend until you 
Proved yourself so 

Inthe summer of 1949 a call went out for men with mining tickets, and as Al 
had his the government shipped us back to Drumheller. Our third son Ronald wes 
‘only fourteen days old and the conductor said he was the youngest passenger he 
had ever had that ravoled so far. It was a long tip as the troops were traveling 
back and forth and there were no sleepers to be hed. 

‘Our fourth son Victor was born in Drumheller in 1946. Al worked in the cos) 
‘mines until 1849, but the last year ho sutfered several Injuries so decided to cali it 
Quits. He took over the taxi business formerly owned by Mr. Gif. At Christmas, 
1953, wo finaly got our daughter, Rose-Marie Holly. 

inthe spring of 1954 we took over the Twin Hil service station and with tax, 
trucking and service staion had @ busy seven years. In 1961 we sold our other 
interests but Kept the tax! business unt Apri, 4976, when il health forced Alto 
retire. 

We make our home In Drumheller where our oldest boy Bill and our 
‘daughter, both married, live. Melis in Montreal, Ron in Fox Creek and Vie in 
Calgary. We have twelve grandchildren, ton of them boys 

| wonder how many couples could match our record? Inthe fist ten years of 
‘our married tite we vad in twenty-tve diferent homes. 

Eaitor’s Note: Albert Finkbiner passed away In the Orumheller hospital on 
April 22, 1977, atthe age of sixty-four 









THE DAFOE STORY, By Clarence Dafoe — When the Datoe brothers, 
Harmon, Will, George and Arthur brought their families to Alberta, they fled on 
land in township 32, range 9. As each family had one son who was over eighteen 
and could file on land, they took up a large part of the township. 

‘They came in the spring of 1910 and lived intents that summer, then some 
went back to Ontario and brought thelr familes and another car of effects In 
March, 1911. It took many sixt-tive mile trips to bring our effects trom Castor, 
then houses and barns must be bult and land broke up, That ist summer | Broke 
Tory acres with a walking plow. 
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‘The mosquitoes were terrible that summer. | had bull a house and barn on 
‘my nomestead, but when I ult @ smudge to Keep the mosquitoes away. 2 ust of 
tind shot flame up the side ang burned the root off, so It had to be done over 
[again. However, as the only material we could afford was sod, all it required was 
labor to put it Back in shape again 

‘When dry weather and low prices came inthe twenties, al ofthe four brothers 
left that district. My brother Louls and I took over the Solon coal mine from W. 
Glover in 1924, We had a lot of good horses and we used twelve horses on three 
fresnos during the summer, to strip two thousand ton of coal to be sold in the fal 
The farmers came from as far away as the Saskatchewan border, driving four 
horses on stee-tired wagons, as none of them had trucks at that time. 

‘We 20ld coal for $2.50 per ton. A lot oft went to Hanna, and many farmers 
‘made a few dollars hauling it in for the townspeople. Several of the local boys 
‘worked for us, Ed Clary and Ralph, Harry Lumsden, Fred and George Whaley, Will 
Rehil, Meria Wright, Charlie Overton, Ed Loveday, Bill Adams, Pat and Mike 
‘Agnew and many others. I was very hard work and in 1927 | sold out to Charlie 
Brown and moved back to the homestead, where | farmed with mediocre success 
tnt I retired in October of 1958, and my wife and 1 moved to Hanna, 

‘They were fixing up the hall for the Oldtimers then, and | was asked to head 
the building committe; for six years I fullied this position tothe best of my ability. 

in 1965 Ferg James and some other inlorested olatimers were having trouble 
getting the Historical Society Museum started. He and Roy Embree came and 
fsked me to give them a few days work to get the fixtures in the building. | went for 
‘8 few days, which stretched out tl the present time. | took over the Building 
‘operation for several years, then acted as vice-president. Since Ferg is gone | 
have filed the post of president. 

‘At present my wife Ellen and have sx children, seventeen grandchildren and 
seventgen great-grandchildren, 














GORDON BOYD'S STORY — Wo sre newcomers to the Hanna North com- 
‘munity, coming in 1968 to reside on the NE 32-92-13. This quarter was home- 
Steaded by Russell Hemstock in 1911; in 1916 he ult the house we are lving 
In today. He sold the farm to Mr. and Mrs, Wiliam Bossert in 1985, and we bought 
‘throm them. 

T grew up on a farm north of Lomond. When | was five, and my sister Verna 
three, we decided to climb the forty-ive foot windmil. Up went Verna with me 
behind. About half-way up | decided that the ground was a long way down, and 
stayed there watching Verna elim anto the lite platform atthe top. 

‘When Mom came out to see where we had got to, Verna called, “Hi Mommy, 
look at ust” Mother sald her heart just stood stil. She didn't know how she was 
‘going to get us down safely, When we did get safely to the ground, dia we catch 
It! Mom hurt my signity and lowered my pride. 

{rode for fifteen years in the fall round-ups at the Majorvle Community 
Pasture. I've seen cattle go home almost every way but fy. tucks ofall shapes 
‘and ages, gooseneck trailers, catiliners. Some chased them on horseback or 
‘ith bieycles or motorbikes, few did itthe modern way. chasing them witha haf- 
ton or car, and nine times out of ten the husband would be driving and the wite 
Would be on foot with along club to Keep the nerd together. Some of those women 
‘who had boen charging around in a corcalof cattle since daylight would make a 
{900d culting horse feel bushed 

| met my future wife at Milo, and we were married there in the spring of 1953. 





















































That fll | contracted pollo, and during my stayin hospital In Calgary | met Lioys 
Greenslade, knitting woo! sweaters, ingers and needles just a-tying. We have two 
sons, Owen and Robert, and a daughter Pat, 


Bo, Pa (Stubbs, Owen Boyd, Palsy (Bye) Klnctuck, Rockey Kahuck Dart and Gordon Boyd 





‘The first year oF two we were here it didn't really seem lke home, but now we 
have made new friends, 'm always glad to hear the first wild geese on their way 
north in the spring; It means that another winter has become history. 


KEITH WILLIAMS — | was born on 
Imy father's homestead near Elnora In 
1917, In 1920 our family moved to Ca- 
gary and in 1921 to Hanna where my 
father opened a vuleanizing shop in the 
garage now operated by the Hutton 
Boys. Inthe fall of 1928 we moved to the 
Af Larson farm in the Garden Pian dis- 
trict, and remained there til the spring 
(of 1835, when we moved to the Bab Gor- 
{don place on the Castor Trall, just two 
miles north of Solon school. 

In the fal of 1999 | rented the quar 
ter of land where the Dundee schoo! was 
it and Tein Vian from Mr. Wiekson; atthe same time | was 

buying the east half ofthat section trom 
the Hudson Bay Company for ton dollars an acre, on erop payments. had a good 
crop in 1940, but 1941 was a dry year. To make a few dollars | went to Hanna 
land worked in the C.N.R shops. 

In January 1942, | joined the F.C.A-F. | spent one year in Canada and three 
years oversoas. In the fall of 1948 | returned to my job withthe railway, 

In July of 1949, Thelma Marjorie Greenwood of the Dundee district and | were 
‘married, We raised five children and are stil making our home in Hanna. 
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THE CARL TETZ JR. STORY, By Violet Totz Kern — Cari Tetz was bor in 
Fussia in 1901 and came to Canada with his parents in 1907, setting in the 
Leader, Sask, area. In 1922 he moved to Maidstone, Sask., where he married 
Pauling Rhinehart in 1923. They fermed there for several years and raised four 
efron. 

‘Clarence was born in 1925, He married Hazel Cox and they have nine 
ctildeen, They lve In Lloydminster 

Vioiet, who was born in 1928, married Cit Kern. They have two children, and 
live on their farm in the Meadowlands district north-east of Hanna, 

Ciford was bom in 1992. He martied Dorothy Foster and has four children 
‘They make their home in Calgary. 

‘Vora, Mrs. Andy Lozeron, was botn in 1999. They have one boy and Ive at 


an es, Car Tez and tay. Ca, Paulie, 
cand Wr, Cal Tea taken on thr wadding Vit, Carence ano ace is wl. Verna 
ay, 128 ‘ont Vie an itod beside Clase 


In 1945 Carl Tote moved his family to the Grimes’ place in Dundee schoo! 
district, Dundee school was not open at that time and Ciiford and Verna attended 
North Berry Creek school for a while, Later on Verna received some of her 
‘education at Dundee, the rest in Hanna, 

‘When some of thei crops here were ost due to drought or hal, they wished 
that they were back in Saskatchewan where they had always had a good crop. To 
‘supplement thelr income they miiked ten to fifteen cows and sold the cream at 
Spondin, making the twenty-mile round trip to the creamery twice each week, 
sometimes with a team and sleigh. 

“They moved into Hanna In 1954, where Dad worked for Fitzsimmons at the 
‘Auction Mart a8 well a8 on the farm; and lived in the house situsted near the 
‘Auction Mart 

‘Mother passed away in 1967, and Dad spent another two or three years here, 
‘Then he went to Buretall, Saskatchewan, and in 1962 he married Bertha Hippie. 
She died in February, 1977, and once more, Dad is alone. 


MR. and MRS. MIKE RIIS, By Bob Rebill — Me. and Mrs. Fis lived in the 
‘Dundee aietrct on the north-west quarter of 10-98-13. They had two boys an two 
‘its who attended Dundee school. 

‘They lft the farm in the thirties and moved to Hanna. Mr. and Mrs. Rls have 
both passed away. 
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One son, Kenneth, was killed in action in World Wer I. Their other son, 
Harold, les in Edmonton, . 

Their daughter Gwen became a nurse, married W. Smith and passed away 
some years later. Thele second daughter, Margaret, lives in Hanna, 








{coup of gis ata pat for Ge er. Maron Tar, Ese Rell, zanna Cary, Gwen Miler, ga 
athe, Deroty Riehl, Wine Lewis, awa deren, Fences Hering, Pay Tay Mage i la 
Groemood 





ELMER HONGISTO, By Bob Rebill — Eimer came into the area as a farm 
laborer. He worked for Russell Hemstock on the farm and in the mine. Later he 
rented a farm, the south half of 27-22-13, and farmed and batched there until the 
early forties. Then he moved west of Hanna to Andy McKay's farm. When his 
health failed he went to @ home in Edmonton, where he passed away. 


MR, and MRS. CUTHBERT, By Bob Rehill — Mr. Cuthbert homesteaded on 
the south-west of 14-93-13. He farmed there for a number of years then moved 
‘over to the north-west of 10-33-13. His wife went back to Ontario where she 
passed away; he kept on farming for afew years, then retired as a pensioner. He 
loved to play his violin and used to help entertain at Christmas concerts. He was a 
baker in his early years and stil made his own bread when he wes batching. When 
his health became poor he returned to Ontario where he passed away 


TOM HOODLESS, By Bob Rehil! — Tom bought the east hal of 2-39-19. twas 
raw land, 80 he hired Bill Rehil to break up one hundred acres for him. He built a 
‘small shack on the land and had a well dried on it. One evening he was cleaning 
his stove pipes and was overcome by the stove gas: he got fo the door belore he 
‘passed out, and he lay there over night. t was a eold night and when help got fo 
him his feet were frozen. A neighbor took him to the hospital. He was very 
fortunate as he lost only some toes. 

‘That spring Tom wasn't able to work his land, so the neighbors got together 
‘and worked the breaking down and harrowed it and then sowed the crop. Those 
were the days when everyone helped each other. The women brought dinner out 
{0 the field and served it pion style. 

‘Tom was unable to farm the land so he let it go back. He moved up to his 
brother's place north of Netherby, and he stayed there until he retired. 
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WILLIAM GOLDSBURY, By Bob Rehill — Nr. Goldsbury homesteaded in the 
Falkirk district before coming to the Dundee district, in 1915. He farmed through 
fl the hard years, He had oop fallures through drought, hall and grasshoppers. 
Ho helped a number of the early settlers who lived around him. He used tohave a 
hice herd of catle, but due to his eyesight falling him, he was forced to quit 
arming. Mr. Fitzsimmons conducted a farm auction sale for him and Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Dave Tempie took over his farm. 
"As far as we know he returned tothe United States to retire, 





DUNDEE RED cross 
By Mra. George Stending 

During World War Il, Mrs, Russell Hemstock organized the Dundee Red 
cross. The ladies in the group were Mrs. Russell Hemstock, Mrs. Wilbert 
Gresniood, Mrs, Dave Temple, Mrs. George Thomas, Mrs. Chartie Noyce, Mrs. 
Sim Doncaster Mrs. JJ. Rel, Mre. Sid Grimes, Mrs. George Standing, Mrs. Sam 
Doering and hrs, Pete Boyd. The meetings were held in their homes. 

“The ladies were busy kniting and sewing In their homes between meetings. 
Cone member, Mrs. D. Temple, learned to knit. for completing a pair of socks she 
put her name and address in the toe of one of them and received an answer from 
the pleased recipient, Every hostess supplied the material for one quit top; the 
Fed Cross supplied the other material and the yarn for knitting. The quilts would 
be aulted at their meetings. The finished artcies were returned to the Red Cross 
to be sent to the needy. The ladies supplied goodies to be packed into food boxes 
‘which were sent to the local boys who were serving in World War Two. 








JOHN DIACHUCK, By John Die- 
‘chuck — | came to Hamiton, Ontario 
In 1912 a8 a young lad trom Austria. 
My uncle paid my fare. My frst job was 
In'the Roling Mills. Mary single men 
were laid off when World War | broke 
‘ut. being one of thom, I gotajob work 
ing on Mr. Buriston’s farm at Aldershot, 
Omtario, | drove a team for him when 
‘they were building the highway from 
Hamilton to Toronto, 

Miss Alton, who was teaching at 
‘Aldershot at that time, offered to teach 
‘me English. She let to teach at Fitch school near Richdale, Alberta. Knowing 
Iny desire to work on the land and drive horses, she gave me the address of her 
‘Cousin, Ghib Wickson, NW-34-32-13. ! moved west inthe spring of 1916, worked 
for Wickson two months and quit. 

My next job was with Fred Riddle of Red Rose district. earned enough to buy 
‘team of horses. They were outlaws, always trying to run away. With them I went 
threshing for Dyike brothers. They owned @ George White steamer and threshing 
machine, They had a very long run that fall. We went as far north as tho Corrine 
istrict | lao threshed with the Giliner outfit of Centre Point istrict. He had a 
Case steamer and George White thresher. That winter | hauled grain for Chaslle 
James. 

in the spring of 1917 | worked for Charlie Wison at Wildunn Pest Office, south 





‘note yw, Joba Datuk. 
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‘east of Hanna. After three months at Wilson's I went fo work for Russell Hem 
That was the year Russell married, 1918. * Hock 

‘tara few months | went to work for Charlie Brown, stripping coal in hig 
mine. The work was hard. Charile had two sons, Amos and Ted, and’ at 
‘daughter, Selma. Ted stayed home, Amos Joined the navy. Selma worked r 
George Burns and later married Cecil Veno. Amos died shortly alter he care 
beck 

| rented land at Taplow siding In 1918 but it was a dry year. | had @ er 
{allure Then, | wont to work for Jesse Roberts in 1921, Helived near the corrects, 
line. My job was to break the many horses that he was raising st that time forsale 
He had a Ciyde stalion and cayuse mares. Alot of those horses were four and tive 
years old and tough ones to break. Jesse also ralsed Shorthorn cattle and a foe 
pigs. The pigs had no pen but rooted under granaries for protection. | gave them 
{enough food to keep them home. Jesse said | was feeding them too much sol qut 
feeding them. The pigs were never home atter tht. 

| went back to working for Russell Hemstock in the mine. | got marred in 
1028. We farmed near Alness for awhile. Our daughter went to Centre Point 
school, Her teacher was Virginia Thomas. Some of her classmates were Dorotny, 
Ida and Helen Quast and the Mike Litke ehildren, 

In 1943 | moved to Hanna and worked on the rp track. While working for the 
raliroad, | bought three-quarters of land from Zarbuck one and one-half mies 
north of Hanna. retired from the rliroad in 1960 and went fll time farming. Later 
| sold my farm to Andy Dutf and retired to Hanna. Our daughter, Marie is married 
and lives in Calgary. Sho is a school teacher. 

{have soen good and not so good times. | have met and worked with many 
people. | hope Ihave contributed something worthwhile to my adopted country 
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‘ALPS SCHOOL DIBTAICT No. 2608 
By Fred Johnston 

Early In 1911 tho residents of tls aren pettioned the Deperiment of 

Eueation fra schol. Jak Young, wno ad been correaponding wit Eamon 

called a general mosing Yor February 24, 1812. W, F. Howell wes elecad 

Shalrman and Wan Picket, secretary. A resolution, “thal wo frm 8 choo 

Girt” was put to recorded vote. Seven were in favor and tree opposed. THe 
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name, “Highland”, was chosen as the name for the school. The election for 
{Tustees then followed. Successtul candidates were: Wan Ricketts, secretary- 
tweasurer: E. E. Kamm, chaleman and B. F. Weakley as the third trustee 


‘Np Sera 1922 ack ow, a gh: Max 
(et Noyes, Mary Hl, Kate Shut, sane Uns 
fom, Blanche Wright ai Shut Font Bow: 
En and Mur! Cov, Bennie Taye Edvard 
oth oehind Ben), Bata Tayx, George 
Bie, dock. shult len Unsnort,Aanie 
Sateen Elen. (Tesoher Sma Oe 
Wot) 






‘Ng seater, Mary Eten MacKay, 1813, 


‘ps Seb, 1852. Top Row, et ight: Lorne 
otra Tayi, len Unsworth, Margaret 
Noyce and Aer Nyce, Mile Bow: resis 
teat Tike Her inan Grerway La 
tiie, Au Nove, Ble Temple and Bie 
‘ossel. Boom Fw: Er Mle. oda Ten 


ioe oe ae fh he me a ty As 
(Tescher Vie Tenaman) ier. Teacher Lucy MeLare), 
Sie recs oat Toe Dna a Perea ne ae 
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with everyone in favour. The Bank of Toronto, Waterloo Branch, Bought ing 
debenture, through the Merchants Bank of Castor. The loan was to be ropelg’® 
ten equal payments at six percent interest. The debt was cleared off In ie 
required ten years. : 


AS. cco wt a 
es Se SOL sc: tn, tao et 0 
cig re amie tesco co Ae oes a et eee ae ea 
Srl uN cy ow, Elven on, Alan st, En 
EE Mitt tSa Stone Sse Mae, Ge Sey“ Mes he tes 
ei aor. Tec Cee en) to het Mr Bn rs 
baci Saye tnt ree 

Te schoo ste was stustod Inthe correo the ec, avon hued ie 
sous ofthe north-west corner on ino NW'SE-92-10 Th arty wes pa art 
Sete of TE Lonarorh ws had fied onic N ommmeanl oernd ae 
trown and eli MeLaren purehesed ian ved ter tor many years arches 
price ofthe land forthe achool was ton della per acre are throug ase 
Imessring error 1.82 sore was Used istad of he cstomary two area 

TE" Bouma of Castor was the sucessful lddor for contin the shoo 
AL Werth of Solon hauled al the buling malate fom Acore tena 
Castor Seumer commenced work on September, 1912 and complste ewe 
by tn yar end, The schoo! was Dull ontop of & hil wih the hort oor ice 
vost i'mon roy fot wide tty fet ong and tn foot ph hase re 
porch two windows onthe wost ste: on Inte south end ston te north 81 
by 10 co shed was atachod othe school Alcon the conrea were ey 8 
cies 

tupent or the schoo! was supplied by Abra Schoo! Supply, Edmonton, 
‘These supplies were rlghtod out rom Castor on January 28, 1078, otal ned 
cost toriaour ang bung supplies was 1021 95: eulpment coat ober 
‘Starot en 2ea0 

iss Mary €. Mackay fom Nova Scola was the fat eachr. She an the 
trusts pened schol on May, 107. Twalte pupil were onal tht mori 
Eveet Vola Eva and Grace Weshley, Jack ana Margret Howell lacy an Nabe 
Sorcon, Midred and Party Mansfeld, Che and Gert Sock, Miss Mackay 
reused a salary of $65.00 por month, 

Te nance sohea operations takes were levied on ands win he earictin 
119 thereto was $480 per quarter socton, There was ae goveronent oan 
Bale atthe rato of 30 meny cans a day foreach pup who stendod ones! 

‘Mor Word War It Became cfioe to rae he money weep te cohoo 
pen. People Bogan "moving away leaving ove lel wih alte Bron 

















financing the schoo's operations. The laws had to be changed and the Alps 
Schoo! Board requisitioned the Dowiing Lake Municipality No, 806 for funds to 
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eperate. Conditions became worse and in 1996 Sullivan Lake School Division No. 
3rees formed. The division then undertook the financing of the schoo} 

In those frst ten years the school would be closed during the winter months 
and then open for the warmer months, with a two week holiday during July. Even 
those days a school term consisted of two hundred days 


ome of the familes who boarded the teachers were the Noyces, Unsworths, 
crossteids, McLarens. Usual boarding feos in the earlier years were from 
Gigeen to twonty dalars a month. A tescherage was moved onto the school 
Giunas in 1898 but was only used fora short ime. One year the Alps and Wiese 
{eachers batched together In a vacated house 

‘ire office of secretary-treasurer was held by: van Ricketts, James McD. 
Tayi Jann Sime, ©. Himmelreich and F. W. Johnston. Charles Noyee was 
ceelen for many years; Hugh McLaren, Ralph Greenway and Charlie Stantelé 
crea that position. The school operated for thirty-four years and had twenty- 
thee teachers during that time. The teachers from 1913-1947 Inclusive were: 
INey e Mackey, Eaith M. Henderson, Lola McLatchie, Nel Thompson, Lorenzo 
Megheks, Nelle Cameron, Edna M. Burrows, Grace Cas Cadden, Emma De 
Wolte, Mrs. edith Willams, Betty Meece, A. W. Poland, M. Skine, L. Coffin, 
Katherine Van Amburgh, Wm. Burke, Vietor Trenaman, Lucy Moteren, Mildred 
SemorWiima Smythe, Elsie Harris, Wm. Ferguson, Charlotte Reavely, Elizabeth 
Siedel and the last teachor was Lucy B. McLaren. 

‘Emil‘and Ruby Sleppert purchased the school building trom the Schoo! 
piviion and moved it down the hill to make a garage out of it. 












MMR. and MRS. JAMES McDONALD TAYLOR, By Bolla Taylor Kerner — 
iy fatter, James MeDoneld Taylor, bettr known as Jim Taylor, came to Canada 
{rom Seotiand In 1908. He worked as @ cook forthe crew bulaing the Goose Lake 
ral ine. 
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‘My mother, Margaret Anderson, came to Canada from Scotiand iq 
September 1909. She met five otner Scotigh lassies on the ship, all coming fy 
Canada to get married. After three weeks of traveling by ship and railway sno 
arrived in Calgary whore she was met by her future husband. There they were 
married on September 22 

After they were married they went to live at the raliway camp where Dag 
‘worked. When the weather got cold, Mother went to Calgary where she worked for 
the winter. 

In the spring of 1910 they journeyed to Castor to prepare to go to ther 
homestesd which was thity miles south. They loaded up their supplies ang 
‘belongings on a lumber wagon to make the journey tothe homestead. They ested 
the horses and had thelr noon meal at Heckett's stopping-house. Full of hope ang 
adventure they arived home, a small one-roomed shack which Dad hed 
previously bull. 

All heir supplies had to be brought from Castor which was the closest town, 
Soon there was a store and post office at Garden Plain. Mother often walked the 
six miles to the post offic. 

Dad began breaking tha sod with oxen and a walking plow. Later he was abi 
to get a toam of horses and a plow. To make the shack homelike, Mother made 
curtains with material brought from Scotland 

‘Since money was scarce, Dad went back cooking for the railway construction 
crew, leaving Mother on the homestead for a time. She had quite a few good 
neighbors 60 was not too lonely. One time when she wae alone, she needed some 
tea. She walked to the road and saw @ team coming. She gave the driver some 
‘money anc he brought back a pound of toa. She had never seen him before and 
‘never saw him agaln. In those days everyone was trusted, 

‘After a few years my parents moved the shack from its location onthe north 
side ofthe small lake to where the farmstead now is, The house was added 10 as 
the children were born. Margaret was born in 1911, Ben in 1919 and | wes born I 
1915, 

in 1912 the Alps schoo! was bullt one and a half miles west of us. My Dad was 
‘on the frst schoo! board, serving on it for many years. 

In 1918, when Margaret had just started school, she was stricken with & 
ruptured appendix. Dr, Mason and Nurse Rock were called and he operated right 
cn the kitchen table, since there was no hospital in Hanna, Nurse German came 10 
look attar Margaret but peritonitis set in and she died. As a result ofthis tragedy, 
Dad worked very hard with Dr. Mason to establsh a hospital in Hanna, 

About 1920 a hospital was opened and Dad was elected to the board. He 
served on the board for twenty-ive years, most of these years as chairman. He 
also served as president of the Alberta Association of Municipal Hospital for 
‘number of years. The hospital work was close to Oad's heart and he worked hard 
fn its behalf. In May, 1945 he was honored at a banquet for twenty-tive years 
service, Dr. W. W. Cross, Minister of Health, presented him with a scroll rom the 
‘government of Alberta in appreciation of his service, 

Dad carried on his farming operations. He won several awards for grain and 
‘also infield crop competitions. He was a supporter ofthe local U.F.A. and served 
{8 president of the Garden Plain local 

Dad passed away November 4, 1945 at the age of sixty-four. Mother stayed 
‘on the farm until 1980 when she turned over the farm to Ben and moved to Hanna. 
Here she resided untl her death In 1974 at the age of eighty-nine 


Ii 1958, Ben sold the farm to Raytord Johnston and moved to Sundre. My 
husband and I are residing in Hanna. 






































DORAN BROTHERS, By Fred Johneton — Ariington C., Charles Henry. and 
Bison Tyree, better Known ag Arley, Charlle and Jud Doran, and thelr seventy- 
‘Jone year old mother Sarah, pioneered this area in 1908. They had all come from 
{he state of Oregon, US.A. 

‘aley homesteaded the SW 6-33-13, Charlle the east half of 96-32-14 and Jud 
the Ne 24-32-14. It's not known if Ariey was married, but on February 12, 1814 
treatise and Maty Costello were married by Will J. Miller atthe home of Jud and 
Remother. Jack Krick, a bachelor neighbor on NE 6-39-13, and Valetta Wagoner 
{Jupported the bride and groom. 

‘Gharlle worked In a Castor mine during the winter of 1917-12. Jud, the oldest 
ofthe three, and his mother kept a stopping house along the Castor Trait all the 
hile they wore here. When Hugh and Bil McLaren came in 1919 they lived in the 
‘Yugout in which Charlo had lived when he came here, Charte bull @ shack 12'by 
Spend then built a two-storey addition tot in 1918. Hugh, Bill and Efi lived here 
{or awhile, renting the farm while proving up on their homestead. 

‘the three brothers sold out sometime during World War |, Arley to the 
‘Masseys, Charlie to the Hille of Oregon who had purchased the place to keep thelr 
ons from bolng conscripted In the U.S. army, and Jud to the Al. Overton family. 
‘The Dorane went back to the States. 












ROBERT D. GORDON, By Fred Johnston — Bob Gordon was born at 
Moosomin, Saskatchewan in 1871. He was one ofthe early pioneers of the future 
‘Solon strict coming to homestead in 1908. He and Mrs. Gordon, sons Jack and 
George and daugther Nelle settled on the east half of 25-32-14. Jack, age 
thirteen, and Nelle, age eight, were among the first pupils of the newly opened 
‘ips schoo! In 1913. 

‘White proving up, Bob became a well known freighter along the Castor Tra 
tHe had the distinction of having hauled one ofthe first loads of lumber to the new 
Hanna townsite in 1812, for J. &, Jones the harness maker. About 1914 he was in 
an aceident which left him partially paralyzed. He had to dispose of his livestock 
fand machinery fo seek medical attention at Mayo Brothers Ctinic. However they 
Could not rellove his suffering, £0 on his way back home he stepped at Medicine 
Hat. There he got some relie! and eventually recovered. 

Having got his health back, Bob enlisted in the army during World Wer | ang 
saw active duly oversees, Aer his discharge in 1919 the Gordons went to 
Hammond, 8. to lve. Bob came back to Hanna in 1920 where he was employed 
in the GNA. shops, retiring from thelr service in 1996. While working for the 
ENR. Bob added to his holdings by buying the Jud Doran quarter south of hi. 
‘About 1930 a prairie fire burned the house on the homestead. He then bult a new 
house from the lumber salvaged trom the old house on the Doran quarter. The 
Eimer Grey family rented the land and were the frst people in many years to live 
‘on the place 

‘Bob owned a Whippet car, which he drove, true tots name, When threshing 
con his place one year he took the crew home for dinner. They were mighty thank! 
that they arrived back at work in one piece. He remained single for many years 
tater his first wie died, but eventually met and married a widow. He was a loyal 
Legion member of the Hanna Branch. Bob passed away suddenly on September 
42, 1949 of a heart attack. He was 72 yoars old. Burial was in the Field of Honor, 
Hanna cemetery. 












































ACK H. YOUNG, By Fred Johnston — Jack Young was born June 6, 1873 
Ciinion, Jowa, U.S.A. He had two brothers, Ed, who stayed on the family farm ang 
Hank. There were two sisters Marie and Gertrude. 

‘Jack and Hank went to Forest, idaho to workin lumber camps. In late March 
‘of 1910, Jack, Hank and a friend left Forest for their homesteads In Alberta, They 
‘drove four head of horses on a mountain wagon, loaded with supplies. On April 
1810, they were at the customs office at Kingsgate. It was along drive, but they 
made it, via Bassano to Jack's homestoad. E-84-32-14, in early June, They were 
‘greeted next morning with the much talked about snow storm of June 1910! Thar 
friend oidn' like the reception, so let, walking back to Bassano then returning 
home. 

The frst year the two brothers lived in @ dugout. n 1911, both treighted thei 
building supplies from Castor. Groceries and mail were gotten at Kane's at 
Garden Plain, Fuel was scarce and buffalo chips were burnt. There were no tress 
because the prairie fires kept them down. Coal was later gotten at Kane's and stil 
later from Brown's and Pahl’ mines. 

‘When Hanna became a town, they got their supplies there. 

When both brothers got their houses built, they went back for thelr wives, 
Hank’s came, but Jack's wouldn't. Thereafter Jack was vey reserved with women 

There was talk of forming a schoo! district, so Jack handled the co 
respondence with the Department of Educetion. He was always fond of children 
‘and had thei welfare at heart. 

Jack and L. 0. Frazer, broke sod for those settlers who didn't have horses, 
From all accounts they had plenty to do. 

To upgrade the quality of horses in this country, the Hanna Percheron Horse 
‘Company was formed. Jack was one of is shareholders, The syncicate brought in 
registered stallions and a well known one was “Alpine”, a Beavtiul grey. The 
‘company cissoived in 1820 and Alpine was bought by J. E. Hamilton, one of the 
‘syndicate's shareholders. Alpine met an untimely death at an early age. However 
he lefthis mark on the horse population. Jack obtained one ot Alpine's colts for his. 
‘own, and he had many grey horses. This horse eventually became bling. When 
‘Jack quit farming, he Bought minerals for his horses out of his pension cheque. 
After he died, his tow remaining horses were bought by W. E. Fitzsimmons, Al 
were old and had never had a halter on them! 

‘Jack raised Hereford cattle and won many ribbons with them at the Hanna 
Fair. When cattle prices dipped in the twenties, he disposed of them. 

A threshing syndicate was formed in those early years and Jack became one. 
of its shareholders. When it disbanded he bought a 10-20 Titan and wooden 
International separator for his own use. However, he found it much better to have 
Bil McLaren do his threshing when Bll got his machine In 1928, 

‘Jack quit farming in 1948 and broadcast grass seed on his cultivated land. He 
had obtained his brother's land in 1913 when Hank had moved back to Paxton, 
Nebraska, where he farmed until he passed away in 1941 

ln 1956 Jack had to have an operation. His doctor sent him to Calgary for I 
‘The growth of the city was so impressive he could scarcely believe his eyes! 
When he had last visited Calgary it was only a small town 

‘ack suffered a slight stroke in 1957 and Emil Sieppert took him to the 
hospital. When his condition improved somewhat, he went to the Camrose 
Nursing Home, where he passed away, October 22, 1961 atthe age of 83 years, He 
's buried in the Hanna cemetery. 























J. F. CAPE, By Dorle Peters Yacobosk! — Jack Cape, a sik buyer for the 
dudson's Bay Company. immigrated to Canada in the.spring of 1810, going to 
‘Gaigary where his sister and her family, the Roland Peters, were lving. Jack and 
Foland Peters left Calgary by oxen for their homesteads. The trip was long and 
pesous, and they nearly lost all heir equipment while fording the Red Deer ver. 

‘Jack's homestead was the east haf of 15-32-14, He lived in a sod shack until 
he bulla house with materials freighted in from Castor. To supplement his income 
Rhus proving up, he Worked during the winter months in either Calgary or 
Edmonton 

In October of 1918 Jack and Miss Geo of Calgary were married. A big 
wedding dance was neld in the Garden Plain school. In 1922 Capes rented their 
im to Henry Temple and went to Lethbridge where Jack resumed employment 
tnitn the Hudson's Bay Company. In 1925 they were blessed with twins, Vera and 
Vernon. 

“Jack passed away in 1967. Mrs. Cape lives with her daughter, Mrs. Ve 
Mason of Armstrong, £.C. Vernon and family live in Abbotsford, 8.C. 











CHARLES ARTHUR STANFIELD, By 
Fred Johnston — Charlie Stanticld was 
‘bom Apel 12, 1874 in Fairmont, Indians 
the oldest of a family of three boys and 
‘one girl. He came to the Mount Pleasant 
‘istrict near Lacombe, then the North 
West Territories, in 1900. His parents 
Salathiel and Mary Eilen Stanfield, his 
brother John and family, and his sister 
Jennie and her husband Wiliam Bates, 
‘came in 1904 to homestead somewnere 
hear where Stetler is today. Charlie 
farmed at Mount Pleasant until 1910 
when he fled on the north half of 1-98-14 
‘wth Garden Plain as his post office ad 
‘ress. 
He lett Stetlr for his homestead in 
4911 with his horses, farm equipment 
‘and supplies. The first few years he lived 
Jina 80d shack until a house was built in 
4914. His mother Mary Ellen came_at 
that time t© keop house for him. She 
purchased a homestead, the SW 12-33- 
Charan Ns, Stns 44, which the original homesteader hac 
let 90. The Howell quarter was purchased in 1915 giving him a section of lang 
to operate. The old stopping house on the Howell place was moved to the bulld- 
Ing site and converted into a barn. His bulldings were near a flowing spring. He 
and others who rented the place had to pack water up the hill for drinking and 
washing purposes, No easy task, especialy in the wintertime, 

‘Charlie, being @ progressive minded person, was soon involved in the 
community’ activities. He Joined the Garden Plan local of the U.F.A. and when the 
Hall was bul in 1914 he was president ofthe organization. During the time thatthe 
Alps school district was being formed and the school bul in 1912, Cherie was 
flected to fil the vacancy on the board of trustees when the frst chairman, E. E 
Kamm, passed away. 
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Brother John and tallied wth him aso for periods of ime, and Ab, hy 
youngest a the family, lived with Charlie and his grandmother when he attenges 
the Alps school in 1917 and 18. Somewhere around 1820 Charlie rented the eg 
to the Mery! Wright family fora few years when he went to work in the mings 
Be. 

This is where he met his wite-to-be. He and Mary Ann Anderson trom 
Glasgow, Scotland were married in Wilmer, B.C. In October, 1925. Atter ther 
‘marriage they came back tothe farm to live. They had a family of three, a boy wn 
died shortly after birth and two daughters, Catherine, born in March 1828, ang 
Margaret, born in June of 1928, 

‘Alter an auction sale in the spring of 1982 the Stanflelds went back to Wimee 
to take over the Stoddard farm. The children took grade school at Wilmer and high 
‘school at Invermere, 

rine, widowed and remarried, is Mrs, Higgine and tives in Wycliffe, 8, 
‘She had five children. Margaret, Mrs. Collin, has lived at Westlock since 1846. She 
has three chide 

‘The Stanfields retired to Cranbrook where Charlie passed away in July 195, 
‘aged 85 years. Mary Ann died in September 1967 in her seventy-ninth year. The 
Stantields lived to see all their grandehildren, 








GEORGE HARRISON BLOCK — 
George Block was born in Nebraska in 
1899 and camo west with his parents to 
the State of Washington, He and his 
father jeft Washington in the spring of 
1910 for this area and wore among the 
early pioneers to settle here. Father and 
son chose section 23-32-14 to file on, 
Dut George was not quite old enough to 
homestead. However, his father was able 
{0 hold the land for him until he was 
eligible. With the preliminaries out of 
the way they came to the homestead to 
get settled 

‘Some three months (ater, nearing 
his eighteenth birthday, it was time for 
George to roturn to the Land Agency 
office in Calgary to register his claim 
Castor was the nearest railroad so he 
‘et out on foot for his destination, 
distance of some thirty five miles. He 
Packed his lunch with him for the long 
trip. Boarding the train for Calgary, ne 
artived there @ day before his eighteenth 
birthday. When he arrived at the Land 
ad Ns, Geoge Black, Evelyn en Git, AGENCY office, there was a long line of 
Ieee ene i Eni Cte er waning ahead of am They al 
bedded down for the night right whore they were, for fo drop out of line meant 
{g9ing to the end ofthe line and starting all ever again. Along in the afternoon of 
the next day, when George's turn came, he was queried as to his age. He sald 
that he was just 18. Atter a moment or two of thought the clerk replied, “Better 
walt another day to be sure," Next day, after another night on the street, he was 



























ajven access to his homastoad Arriving back In Castor he hac to walk home hitch 
give oxen and return for the necessary lumber to bulléa shack. And so he be- 
‘came anather one of the sodbusters 

‘George participated in the social actives of the community, and being quite 
eports-minded, was a member of the Solon basketball team. In competition at the 
Hanne agricuitura Fair n 1918, he won the Canadian Bank of Commerce medal 
ts having shown the best agricultural team in thelr class. 

He and Lilian Lumsden were married on June Ist, 1916 at the home of 
Lullan’s brother Bil. A wedding dance was neld in the Solon school. George and 
Litian had a famity of four children, Cifford, Evelyn, Leonard and Pearl, Ciford 
nd Evelyn began thelr schooling at the Alps school. Betty Meece was Ciford's 
first teacher and Albert Poland was Evelyn's 

In the fall of 1926, tragedy struck the Block family and saddened the 
community when George succumbed to an attack of appendicitis. He was only 33. 
Sears old. The community rallied to assist Lilian and her young family by having a 
boo 10 harvest thelr very good crop. Sixteen binders and twenty-five stookers 
‘Completed the Jobin a day. The neighbor women came well prepared with fo0d to 
feed the hungry harvesters, 

Lilian later remarried and the family let in 1928 to go north to a better 

3d lve in Wildwood, Alberta, 


Harvesting Bo, 1928 t George locks, 


THE HIMMELREICH BROTHERS, By Fred Johnston — Earl, Harry and Bll 
Hnmetin move otis tit rom Ds. They came orial om va, 
SA, 

Earl was married when he arrived. He homesteaded the west half of 10-39-14 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Alps S. D. in the early twenties. 

Bil’s farm waa the N.W. 24-32-14, While In residence here, brother Harcy 
married Nina Wiese. 

Earl and Harry played violin an piano for many dances. 

Earl and Bill passed away In the States many years ago, leaving no families. 
Harry and Nina lived at Olds where Harry was a mechanic. They had one daughter 
Dolores, Mrs. D. Heinzig. Harry died In 1953 and Nina is now Mrs. Armstrong 
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CHARLES and SARAH Nove 
STORY, By Sarah Noyce — | have 
been asked to tell of my experiences 
when | fet came to Canada from En 
‘land. it was in July 1911 and I landed in 
Halifax then to Calgary by train and then 
on to Cranbrook, B.C. 

‘On July 18, Charles and | were mar. 
ried in Cranbrook where he was em- 
ployed by the C.P.A. After ving there 
for @ short time we came to Alberta to 
start homesteading. Not knowing any. 
thing about it, twas a hard ite for atime. 

“To arrive at our homestead we took 
the train to Castor. The line had just been 
‘extended that far from Stettler. Castor 
was. thiry-five miles from our new 
"home". We made this trip wit the mai 

‘There were @ few people home 
steading in the ares around us. Our 
nearest neighbor was a bachelor, Charlie Stantied, who later married. Other 
neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. J. McDonald Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Greenway, 
‘ugh and Bill McLaren, Jack Young, Charlie Cobb and Ben Bunce. 

In our early days on the homestead we ved in a tent, but that was only for @ 
few wooks until we were able to get a shack bull 

We farmed with oxen unti we were abe to buy some horses. 

By 1912 Hanna was beginning to resemble a small town. The rallway had 
‘been built making it much easier to get our supplies and mail. We also had 
‘obtained groceries at Kane's store at Garden Plain. Our coal was purchased from 
several mines in our vicinity. It was a great help to have our fuel nearby! 

‘Schools were being bull all around us. Our own school, named Alps because 
t was built on a hil, was erected in 1912. Besides educating our children the 
building was used for community activites, plenies and church services in the 

Tn the winter the young people would gather at our place and have toboogan 
parties in the hills west of us. Many a Sunday afternoon and moonlight evenings 
‘were spent at this sport. A hearty lunch was always wolcome afterwards! 

We had two sone, Ernest and Arhur, and three daughters, Margaret, Ruth 
land Vera. Our sons have both passed away. Margaret was married to Peter Boyd 
{and they had a family of three sons and two daughters. Margaret passed away at 
the age of forty-nine, Ruth is married to Robert Finnerty and they have three sons. 
Vera married James Schumaker and they now live at Vicor, B.C. They have 
three sons and three daughters. 

‘With the help of our family we retired in 1967 to vein Hanna, Charles passed 
‘away in 1971 at the age of elghty-eight years. | am now residing at the Senior 
CCtizon s Lodge in Hanna, My room-mato is Mrs. Greenway, a long time neighbor 
and trend, 





Charan Ms. Noyce ut, Vara and eh 








Many of the folks here have pioneered so we have much in common to 
reminisce about 














A. R.W. BURROWS, His Third Fam- 
tty, By Edna Burrows Urquhart — Our 
late father was born at Holstein, Ontario 
In 1860, married In 1884 to Minnie Lewis 
‘of Glanworth, and had four children — 
Arthur, Mable, Vernon and Minnie. His 
wife died In 1890. in 1892 he married 
‘Janet Walmsley, who died in 1899 leav- 
Jing a daughter Janet. In 1894 ne married 
Emma Cowan of Holstein, our mother. 
Their family are Gretta, Lome, Edna, 
Edwin and Lydia, 

Tn 1901 Dad fost his right arm in a 
com shredder. 
Dad went on harvesters’ excursions 
to Rosetown, Saskatchewan, then went 
‘on to Hanna by way of Castor. Arthur 
Vernon and Minnie were living st Hanna 
by this time, The railroad had not yet 
reaches Hanna, so Vernon and Dad 
sales ea {relghted lumber and supplies. from 

Seinen eee Castor to Hanna, 

‘Dad fled on a homestead that someone had given up. This was SW 9-93-14, 
:welve miles north of Hanna but fourteen miles by the Dowling Lake trail. Later the 
fnmers put 2 road through the hills, around the sloughs, to Hanna. There was no 
gravel yet. 

“There was no house on this land. Dad bought one in Castor and moved it 
tore t was quite an undertaking considering the roads. | think he had built 
barn, too, Our buildings were on the top of s hil 

in 1915 ho sold his store In Ontario, ordered a box car for settle’ elects, and 
two horses. Anything the new owner ofthe store didn't want we boxed up and sent 
host, Cotton shrting and dress goods sold for twelve and a half cents @ yard, so 
Ne filed boxes with sewing materials, wallpaper, dried apples and canned tut. 
‘There wae also a fur coat which fino one inthe family, Dut finaly grew into tand 
ode init when | started teaching, Dad had to travel inthe box car withthe horses. 
Ho nad bought a large galvanized bath tub, re-nforced on the outside by tongue 
find groove lumber, He used this fr feeding and watering his horses on the trip. 

We travelled by train on a setlers’ excursion. There was no sleeping 
‘accommodation and we had to take our ov food. The youngest ofthe family was 
train sick 80 we stopped for a day and night in Chicago, Winnipeg, Portage la 
Praitie and Seskatoon. We had relatives at each stop. When we reached Hanna, 
wo til had the last twelve miles to goin a lumber wagon, which seemed a long, 
tong tip. 

Our house was practically a shell but ithad possibilties! We could lien bed 
and soe the stars, There were two rooms downstairs and a large one up. Our first 
partitions were sheets hung up on wira, The Inside of the walls had to have felt 
aber pasted on and for teenagers that was quite a job. We were more than 
{hank forthe box of wallpaper. Luckl it didnt rain much as it ook a wile to get 
the roof repaired. 

‘We had fots of work cut out for us. We needed a lean-to for a kitchen, 
bathroom and coal shed. We bult a shop for Dad who could repair most things it 
someone would give him a helping hand. 






































Dad was handicapped, having but one arm. He had an artificial hang wih 
{love on, also an icon hand that he could threaten us with! He could handle fet 
‘F hoe, and was really good at cracking nuts at Christmas time. He could eat 
dive horses, but it was dificult for him to have to hitch a team or harness then 

‘Te schools a that time were opened from May to November ~ It depenany 
‘on the weather. The whole family was home alot. We hed a good well at the foot 
the hil, which was inconvenient, as we had to dip the water ang carry it uphir 
‘Much tater there was a drilled wal at the top, nearer the buildings. 

Our Post Office was Greystone, two miles north of us, wth mall once a week, 
To people who were used to having a telophone, mail every day, and all of our 
school chums within yelling distance, it was @ real change. There was no contct 
with anyone, unless you had a horse to ride, or walked, No wonder we girls had the 
name of being rather aloof, Those who went to schosl weren't quite so bed butt 
‘had been out of school for three years. We had alot of dry winds. On washday one 
Could hang out the clothes, and by the time one got the last ones out, the fist were 
ready to goin. One day after we had bult a henhouse, we had a windstorm, We 
looked out and our new henhouse was upside down, Mother wasn't anywhere 
‘around and we were afraid she had gone out to save her hens, But there wes no 
sign of her. Finally she came up from the basement. it was such a reli! 


(Gistmss atte home of A. RW. Brows in 1945 aft flgt Art Baro wth daughter Charo, 
{ane Bros, rs. At Brows, red Pats, rata Brows, Ew Bons, Me Barons Pars, 
tna rows Ms: A FW Bion, Mrs, Von Brows, (oof rs VBurtows) La Batons, 
Ver Brows ts. Yeaman irs Brows te, al arden nd Herb Sheri 


We had had a few mosquitoes in Ontario, but we didn't really know 
‘mosquitoes til we came west, The frst few years we had to have a smudge for the 
‘elie of our stock. You couldn't see your neighbors but you could see the smoke 
oftheir smudges. remember one night we had to smoke out the house Before we 
went to bed. According to one bachelor, the mosquitoes gathered on the screen, 
land the bigger ones Kicked the litle ones through! 

We had burned wood in Ontario, and knew nothing about coal. We bought 
‘ur coal east of us (tight have bean the Unsworth mine} for three dollars ton. 
ame in large slabs bul I left outside, it soon broke down 

Every 80 often there would be a Red Cross dance and Box Social held in the 
Weise Schoo! or Garden Plain Hall. Our father would be auctioneer, and at 
midnight we would have a short program. One night we had a blizzard and we had 
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to stay tl morning. Winters were cold, but even though we had snow we would 
FRae ver ite sleighing, as the wind piled it up in some places and lft the ground 
bare in others. 

We missed our church and Sunday School after we came west. Eventually. 
summor services were organized at Alps School. Mr. M. Wright was appointed 
Suporintendent. We usualy had good turn-out. Sometimes. we would ave 
seefent ministers who came from eastorn U.S.A. Vary often they would not know 
inst Canada was like, except that it would be cold, 80 they came all prepared for 
snow. 

‘Edith Henderson, B.A. was the Alps teacher. She came from Toronto during 
the summer to teach school, In 1918 she persuaded me to go back to school. She 
tid she would help me all she could to get my normal entrance. ! took grade nine 
ERG ton that year, and planned on attending school in Hanna to get my grade 
‘leven. Tha fall Miss Henderson married Maldwyn Wiliams and as they were nes 
neighbors | took lessons from her that winter. 

'A that time Dad became very much interested in forming a farmers Co-op in 
Hanna. He got @ room in Hanna and came home week-onds. By now Lydia was 
feady #0 90 to high school 80 Dad rented a small three-roomed house, just & 
kutehen and two sleeping rooms for him and ourselves. | was taking grade eleven 
‘and found it dificult, For one thing, I wasn't used to so many people around when | 
studied. 

'As | was the oldest ofthe class, when our Inspector, Mr. Dobson, needed a 
ubsitue teacher in the lower grades, he gave me the privilege. When spring 
tame Mr, Dobson asked if| would go to Alps as permit teacher. | got time off at 
fxamination time to review the year’s work and write my grade eleven exams. | 
Spent the next two eummers teaching. Then | went to London, Ontario, to attend 
Normal School, | received a Second Class Certificate and taught near where my 
sister Gretta lived 

wes married In 1925 to Henry Urquhart, a farmer inthe community. We lived 
therefor twenty years and had four sons. In 1945 we came to Lacombe, rented a 
farm, went back east and sold out there, and moved to Lacombe. Our oldest son 
hed been honorably discharged from the Airforce and advised to goto Alberta for 
fis health. The next two sone are farmers, one near Lacombe, the other west of 
Wetaskiwin, Our youngest 1s an orderly in Veterans Department at Jubilee 
Hospital in Victoria, Allare married and have familes. | lost my husband nine 
years ago. 

‘Gretta Carrol, the oldest of the Burrows third family has two sons, and two 
daughters. She lost her husband two years ago. Lorne, the eldest son, bought 
‘rain for Alberta Pacific Grain, He married Elzabeth Meece who taught at Aips 
‘School and boarded at Noyce's. Later they went fo Innistall where they tried the 
hardware business, but affer a fire they went to Edmonton, and later Bought a 
‘motel in Vanouver. In 1964 they retired and stil reside In Vancouver. They had 
tne son, Alvin and a daughter, Marjory. Edwin went into the hardware business, 
first at High Fiver ten at Stel whore he married Trena Shinness. They moved 
to Lacombe where he owned a large department store. In 1951 he sold out and 
‘went to Calgary where he had a china shop. He died in 1964, leaving his wife and a 
‘daughter. Lydia married Dan Lund. Their daughter died in 1929 but they have two 
‘tons, Gordon end Norman. Dad and Mother sold their farm, moved to Stettler, 
then to Summerland, 8.., then to Hanna where Dad died in 1992. Mother came to 
Lacombe and died in December 1963, 



































THE JOHN SIM FAMILY OF GREYSTONE, By Harry Sim — John Sim, an 

sly homesteader in the Greystone - Garden Piain area, was born In Scotian 
41868, He had trained as a bollermaker and mechanical engineer. In 1884 ng 
‘married Annie Cuthbert Adam, and after the last of four children; Margaret, Frank, 
Wiliam and Albert was born they decided to emigrate. My father, Albert (Bert) wag 
‘about six weeks old when they arrived in Canada in 1902. 

‘The family settled In Toronto where It's presumed that John Sim werked at 
is trade. 

‘About 1919 Annie Sim died and John with his young family decided to come 
west 10 Calgary. The following year John Sim fled on the north half of 9-23-14.3 
homestead and a pre-emption. At this time Margaret was sixteen, Frank fourteen, 
Wiliam twelve and Bert nine, 

‘Shorty after arriving he tok an active part inthe local government ofthis 
‘area. When the Rural Municipality of Dowiing Lake was formed in 1913 John Sim 
‘was elected first reeve. One of the many Varied jobs he had while reeve was that ot 
‘overseeing the bullding of roads and putting In culverts. Inspection and su 
‘ising was done trom the back of a saddle horse. Later he was appointed 
‘secretary of sald municipality and moved into Henna, After his term was up he 
‘came back to Greystone where he resided the rest of his life. 





“Tae John Sie Famly, 1817. Margaret, Albert (ert) Job and Wiliam i) 


In July of 1917 John was elected chairman atthe organizational meeting of 
the Co-operative oxchange, a farmer-oriented business which was made up of 
‘several UF.A. locals inthe district, one of them being the Mansfield local of which 
John was a member. Bill Monroe and A. R. W. Burrows, also of Manstcld, were 
‘directors. John held the president's office for two years. He spent a great deal of 
time and etfortseling shares in the new venture, The Co-operative exchange was 
the forerunner of the present day Hanna Co-op Association 

He held the position of secretary-treasurer of the Alps schoo! forthe years 
1917 and 1918. In the early years John Sim acted as a lay preacher, holding 
services in homesteaders’ shacks, in school houses and at the Church of Chet in 




















rly sermons, 





anna, Keepsakes included some of th 
wrote. 

“Ihe eldest son Frank joined the Army In 1916 and served overseas during 
World War One, He was discharged in England and apparently stayed for a while 
to lear a trade, before returning to Canada. After a short while he decided to 
Immigrate to the States, locating, | believe, in the New Jersey area where his 
(descendants are today. He has one daughter Barbara. 

“The second son Wiliam, the only one of the family who did not have flaming 
‘ed har, played the piano with Harry and Earl Himmelreich and other musicians 
{or many dances In the early years. He was also a talented singer. About 1922 he 
land Chris Gasper went to the States to learn the plumbing trade. He eventually 
{etl in the Portland area where he married and worked at his trade. There were 
{wo sone and a daughter in the Bill Sim farly, John, Robert and Margaret. 

‘Margaret kept nouse for the family, and when her father went to Hanna as 
secretary of the Municipality, she accompanied him and was employed in 
Secretarial work. She and Bill Jones were married in the early twenties. Bll hed 
Settled with his folks some ten miles south of Hanna about 1910. He did some 
owboying withthe Vowels and Frakes and rode bucking horses. He and Margaret 
went t0 California where Bill became a preacher. Their descendants live in 
California, After Margaret let home to go on her own, Bert and his father hired 
housekeepers. The last one was Mrs. Norah King. She married Fred Blaxhall in 
1996, 

‘Albert, better known as Bert, after completing his schooling at Wiese and 
Hanna, remained on the homestead with his father. He played baseball with the 
‘Seapa team for many years; the battery of Jack Temple to Bert Sim was well 
‘known, He could also take over tho first baseman's position as well At one time 
‘Bert coached the Welge Girs' Basketball tam. Some ofthe members ofthe team 
were Louise and Violet Baxter, Dolly Siomp and Lydia Burrows. in his younger 
years Bert rode broncs at the local amateur stampedes. He learned to do 
blacksmith work and pounded out many a plow share. From 1933 1997 he was 
‘employed in the Unsworth mine duting the winter months. He also owned and 
operated a 10-20 Titan and Goodison separator for awhile. Bert and his dad 
Usually hed the neighbor boys to work for them when Bert was away from home; 
Pele Ruppert and Hughie Riddle among others. 

In 1997 Bert met and married my mother, Bernice Smart. | was born in 1998, 
Until 1844 my dad worked for the Special Areas. Then he moved the family to 
Eamonton, where he worked In construction and became a journeyman 
carpenter. He worked forthe Department of Public Works as a project superinten- 
dent, He retired in 1968 and died in 1970. Bernice Sim passed away about 1943, 
Frank, Margaret and Bill are also deceased. 

|, Harry Sim started school in Edmonton in 1945. | graduated trom the U. of A. 
In 1961 with a B.Sc. in Civil Engineoring. | met and married a native Edmontonian, 
Leanna Severdil, who was taking education in 1960. Our daughter, Leanne was 
born in 1961 and is presently In grado six at Namao School 





well asthe poetry he 
































HUGH McLAREN and GEORGE F, CROSSFIELD STORY, By Mrs. Eftio 
Grosefleld — In 1909 my brother Wiliam McLaren and | came out trom Scot- 
land to Brandon, Manitoba, where we had relatives. Bill was about seventeen 
years old then, and some time later we were joined by brother Hugh. In the 
fall ot 1911 they came farther west and filed on their land. Bill on SW 96-32-14. 
Hugh fled € 5-22-14, which the Thomas W. Herman familly had abandoned. 

In the spring of 1912, they came Back and were joined by Robert Ken- 
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nedy who hailed trom Aberdeen, Seo. 
land: They took a team of horses seq 
| other settlers’ effects and travelled as 
far a8 Alsask. As ral travel further we 

was uncertain, they unloaded. there, 
hitched up their horses and hit the tr 
for Hanna, It took them tive or sic days 
land they were running short of grub, 
thei last meal was a rabbit cooked ing 
bucket on their campfire. This rabbitwes 
shot with thelr last bullet, but unfortn. 
ately it wasn’t badly hit, s0 Bil took ater 
Ion foot and managed to outrun it On 
reaching Hanna, they stopped at the 
Dominion Rooming house, owned 

ia an Gore Crosseld MoLeod and Black. LJ 

Bll and Hugh camped part of that summer in a dugout on the Charie Doran 
place. Doran s let for the United States that fal 0 they ented the farm and moved 
Into the house. 

Meanwhile, | was stil at Brandon and in 1913 | returned to Scotland. While 
there, the war broke out. | did not get back to Canad til the fll of 1915. By that. 
time the German "U" boats were al around Britain. Many boats were sunk. The 
first two nights on board no lights were allowed to show, all portholes wore 
blacked out, but itwas fun stumbling around on the decks in the dark. On account 
‘ofthe war alot of women and children were leaving Britain a that time. We landed 
‘at Halifax, where | boarded the train for Alberta. Arriving at Hanna early in he 
‘morning, | had breakfast atthe “Dominion”. Hugh and Bill got in witha tank of 
‘heat by noon. There was a heavy crop that year, the grain wagons were lined up 
{at the elevators walting to get unloaded. We rode home in the grain tank. 

‘Shorty after | arrived, we had some stack threshing to do, mostly feed oats. | 
believe it was early in November. Mr. Patties’ outfit from Castor did the job. We 
had a hard winter in 1918, As our house wasn't exactly winterized, | got used to 
cooking frozen potatoes and breaking ice on the water bucket before starting the 
morning cottes. 

By this time homesteads were being taken up and we had lots of neighbors. 
‘We did not mind the cold and travelled long distances to dances and parties and 
Just visting. Hard time dances were good fun. Some of the costumes were realy 
Ingonious. There was lots of snow. a big farm sleigh got us anywhere and with 
straw and hot rocks in the bottom temperatures didn't matter! 

‘We certainly owed a lotto the teachers In those days. They helped to organize 
dances and card parties, and their Christmas concerts ware eagerly looked 
forward to. 

Brother John McLaren came out in 1916 and farmed NE-26-32-14, He 
passed away in 1918 during the ‘lu epidemic, 

In 1816, brother Bill joined the 175 Battalion and went overseas. George 
(Crossfield, a native of Quebec, was with them. George had come west in 1909 and 
‘pent some time with the Albert Strong family at Rose Lynn, He homesteaded SE- 
12-82-14, near Mr. Fred Whaley at Solon. 

When Bill and George retuened trom France in 1918, they took up farming 
again, 

George Crossteld and | were married in 1923. have one on, Wiliam who 
makes his home in Vulcan. He started schoo! at Solon when we rented the Marion 







































wright farm. He finished his schooling at Alps when we were renting the Chariie 
Stanfield place : 

My husband died suddenly of @ heart attack in 1942. My son and| farmed two 
more years, then gold out in the spring of 1944. At present, Hugh and | are guests 
In Aoadia Lodge at Hanna. 


THE MEN FROM INVERNESS, THE 
MCLAREN, By Lucy (McLaren) 
‘orden — In 1919 Bil ana Hugh Me- 
Laren f00k homesteads in his north of 
Hanna. Having come from the Highlands 
0 Sealang, ter choice seemed natal 
Soon tte alps School Ditic wae or {|| 
ganized. The MeLarens assisted In the Mi 
Bulging of "The Lite. White Schoo! Wh 
House" whic, Iie most county school 
houses, Became the centre of education, 
church services and sora! actives 
Bil's farming actviles were suspended 
for several years when he joined the 
armed forces engaged Inthe First World 
War. In 1819 he returned tothe hom 
oad continue istarming operons 
‘Soon aftr his return, he purchased a Model T Fard which was quite @ sensation iid 
and the source of much pleasure despite the rut prairie tral. It provided faster 
{Fansporation to local ances where Bll played the von, and made I easier for 
Bil end Johnny Unsworth to take outa popular young lacy! 

in 1827, ell marred Lucy Summers, local teacher, who incidentally 
continued her profession fora number of years at Alpe Schoo. ack, who Is 
teaching in Edmonton; Don, employed with anil company n Calgary; Mariyn, 
Gert of tne Court in Gourtenay: and Dons, a heppy gating wile in Comox, were 
products of this union Uncle Hugh, who now lve halla mile away. was the 
Chiron’ her He made them candy laced with pinex and ginger for colds; ea 
thom crackers and cheese; took them riding on his stone Boat and ployed 
checkers and cards on demand, 

in 1880 Bl and Hugh entered samples of wheat inthe Agricultural Fair. Bis 
sample won nim the Cup for his prize wining samples ofboth grains. He then 
“ntered his sample of wneat In the Calgary exhibiton were it paced fith. This 
froved one thing overyone Inthe area Knew ~ hal he ctrit could grow the best 
Grain In Alberta — it we got the ran 

‘The 1890's proved the wisdom of the McLaren's chole of hil. nthe years 
wen some potatoes were as big as marbles and te rest ite ones the valleys 
{nd sloughs yielded far grain reture. The straw stacks were generously given fo 
hap les fortunete neighbors feed thelr cate. Of coure the ils were a hazard to 
‘raneportaton during the long winters. The road was completly unusable. The 
WeLaren brothers bull a cumbersome plow, ple by hases, and made a roas 
through te his tothe Castor Trall.Thisinvolved making three tral, one on each 
Side 0 keep the mile one free of diting snow. 

tn the tires there was an exodus of farmers from the area south of anna, 
Bi purchased a hip root bara for $80.00. Hugh, Georg Unewerth and Bil ook the 
barn apart boerd by board. They salvaged al he shingles and pals of nals. The 
lumber was transported to Bile farm where the Barn was rebult. A shingling bee 
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s00n had the shingles back in place. A barn dance, attended by many people from 
‘many communities, was held to celebrate he completion of the new builing 

"The thrashing season was always the highlight of the farming year. In 
carly days, B's ability to run an outfit always found him at the helm of the 
operation. Later he ran his own engine and separator. Getting good men to py, 
bundles was a very necessary factor. Members of his crew came back year ater 
year — Big Peto from Manitoba, Tom and Alan trom Saskatchewan. Then there 
was Roy with his team "Whiskey and Soda”. These men worked hard from 7:00 
‘am. to 7:00 pm. — one year for $3.00 a day. They had ive meals a day — 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, lunch and supper. The farmers’ wives were responelie 
for the food and spent many hours cooking to produce hearty, testy meals ang 
lunches for the man, 

‘The McLarens also played a roe in the school activities. Bll was @ trustee on 
the local school board. Lucy taught the three "R's" for several years. She 
organized a softball team which played friendly games with local school. The 
pupils participated in the yearly schoo! fairs and won their share of awards, Of 
Course the highlight was the annual Christmas Concert. Every child participated in 
the program and practised during recess 
school. The men inthe community transformed the schoo! into a local theatre wih 
f stage, curtains and a beautiful Christmas tree. 

‘The school picnic was also anther community effort. The McLerens made 
gallons of ice cream for this event. The men spent hours freezing the appetizing 
mixture. The writer recalls Hugh McLaren and George Unsworth yearly competing 
for the honor of consuming the largest portion of ice-cream. 

Lite In the Alps District was Indeed “the good life” — good neighbors — & 
‘bountiful supply of good food, and of course a heavy work load to keep one out ot 








‘migehiet. Being one’s own boss, one’s choice of work was strictly optional though 
essential 


JOE KLEIBERG, By Mrs. C. Viste, H. 
‘Annes end F, Johnston — Joe Kielber9, 
‘born in Norway in 1888, came in 1912t0 
this area where his cousins the Viste 
brothers, Chris and Hialmer, had home- 
steaded earlier. He homesteaded the 
[NW 33-32-14, Life for him was no cifer- 
tent than for the other sates who had 
‘come from a foreign country: there was 
' language barrier. But Joe took this 
{and the other hardships in his stride, so 
much 0 that he could afford a trip back 
to his native Norway In 1925 and one to 
the States in 1926. In 1928 ho added to 
his lang holdings when he purchased 
{Quarter section from the Binmore s who 
went to Saskatchewan to live. Later on 
hhe doubled his operations by acquiring 
the W. E. Ricketts half section, This is 
where he lived for many years in a spac 
lous house bult by the original owners. 
He farmed with horses for many years until the tractors became more popula, 
fat which time he had his farm work done by others. 
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Jpaction’, @ new word, was unknown to Joe But he exemplified the 
ord nis own particular wey irless walker wth long siding galt he covered 
wore les wth ease Its reported that in the homestead deys Ne would walk to 
rary nd back in one day, a cistance of some seventy mils. Joe liked to vist 
Casto bors ofthe pioneer days and Bil McLaren could usually depend on a vist 


MemJoe. when he needed a haircut 
‘Aoeut 1955 he retired to Hanna, stil Keeping close to his neighbors the 


inmores, for he purchased their house. 
vise, a bachelor al is life, passed away In 1958 in his seventioth year and 


buted In the Hanna cemetery 


Pa 


JOSEPH ALBERT JONES, By Fred Johnston — Whon tho new townsite of 
ssi yas surveyed in 1812 one o the iret businesses tobe established was that 
eee, Jones, Harness Shop. His wife and two sons Harold and Joseph Alber, 
efor known a8 Bert, came in August of 1912, The Boys had been born in the 
pee of Maine, Harold established a homestead on the south half of 26-32-14 in 
su (ie joined the Canadian forces in 1918 and atter the war went back to the 
States. 

rt joined the 196th battalion in 1918 and was posted overseas. Severely 
‘wounded, he spent considerable time convalescing in hospitals in England. He 
Marin nosptals in Calgary after he returned. Asa result of his wounds one leg was 

‘Mortor man the ather necessitating the use of a leg brace the rest of his life. He 
sre ecelved a Soldier's Pension as well. He came back tothe farm which Harold 
fad homestoaded and his mother Kept house for him, The barn which had been 
eed By the Joneses In Hanna was moved out on sleighs. Bert got @ quarter of 
Suisler Settlement Board land In 1922, He leased the Kamm pace from a 
mortgage company and did a litle farming as well. He used to have hay put up on 
Shares, which brought in a litle income. in the early thitles Bert and Edith 


Hornfeidt were married and they had a son Robert 
in 1958 Bert had an auction sale, sold his land, and retired toa small house in 


Henna. He passed avay at age 72 in 1964. He was survived by his wife and son of 
\Venvouver and two brothers Harold and John of the States. There were two more 
brothers and a sister in the Jones family 














THE BINMORE STORY, By Mrs. C. 
Viste, H. Annas and F. Johnston — 
Jack Binmore, born in England, was & 
‘creer solder in the Imperial Army who 
had been in active combat during the 
Boer War. He had immigrated to Ontario 
atan eary date. 

Elizabeth, better known as Lala was 
‘also born in England. Sho had lost her 
mother at on early age and had been 
placed in a faster home, In Ontarlo. Ater 
She grew up she was In the employ of 
‘those who needed special nursing care 
in thelr homes, While doing this type of 
‘work she met and married Jack. 

in the spring of 1913 Jack came 
west and filed on his homestead the NW- 
“ack nde Bmore, Helen mss. 34-92-14, Lala followed in January of 
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1914, The first year he worked away from home like most homesteaders, He 
‘worked for D.A. Wi'son of Lonebutte while Lala stayed at home. About 1928 Bin. 
mores sold thei land to a neighbor Joe Kielberg and went to Saskatchewan ig 
‘work. However that didnt work out go they returned and purchased the Tumelson 
quarter SW 27-32-14, Here they built @ new barn. A shortage of water plagued 
them white ling here and go in 1995 they rented John Mitchel’s place when he 
sold out and went back to Scotland ta live, They had to return to the Tumelson 
{Quarter when Mitchel sold the land, In 1942, while they were gone, a prairie fre 
went through and burned their barn down, 

“The Binmores were a proud couple, making do with whatever was at hand 
Mrs, Binmore had a sunny infectious disposition while Jack, a bit sombre, was 
never-the-less outgoing, He was a clever story toler, especially when relating his 
‘experiences in the Boer War. Through ups and downs they enjoyed le. team 
fand wagon was their sole means of transportation. Having no children and few 
chores they did considerable visiting, 

‘The Binmores retired to ve in Hanna where Jack passed away n 1961. Mrs. 
tBinmore continued to reside in Hanna unt fling eye sight forced her to move io 
the C.NILB. In Calgary, where she pasted away in 1965 at the age of ninely-our 
oth are interred in the Hanna Cemetery 





ELBERT and EMERY PETTIE, By Fred Johnston — Elbert and Emery Pete 
‘came down trom the Willow Prarie district, south of Castor, to this area to take up 
land in 1913, Emery’s homestead was NW-36-32-14 and Elbert’ the NW-3 andthe 
NE-438-14. L.L, Patio Sr, and another brother, Ear, stayed at Willow Prairie 





‘The Pettie brothers owned a steamer and threshing outfit and did con- 
siderable work with them. They threshed in this district in 1948. 

Bath lft in 1916. Emery went to Whiterock, B.C., where he married. Both are 
dead now, 


THE ROBERT and SARA UNS- 
WORTH STORY, By Ellen Unsworth 
{Ironalde — it was in April 1902 that Rob- 
tert and Sarah Unsworth, along with thir 
two sons, Bob and John, left Wigan, La 
cashire, England to come to Canada 
‘They landed at Mabou, Nova Scotia and 
Robert secured employment as. mine 
manager at a coal mine there. In 1904 
the ocean broke through Into the mine 
{and flooded It, 60 they returned to En- 
sland, 

In September 1905, @ third son, 
George was born and six months later, 
the Unsworth family again set salt for 
CCaneda. This time, they landed at Sidney 
Mines, Nova Scotia and Robert was em- 
ployed as pit boss at No. 4 Colleries on 
Cape Breton Island. Those were happy 
days with ocean and lakes close for 
‘swimming and fishing In the summer and 
skating and sledding in the winter 
Robert had the desire to go further west. in March 1909, he went to 
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Leinbridge, Alberta while his wife and family remained in Cape Breton. After 
‘erxing inthe mines there for six months, he returned to Gape Breton forthe birth 
Stel first daughter, Jane, born Soptember 21, 1909. 

“Tneir oldest son, Bob was thirteen yoars old by this me and had secured a 
Jov as wapper boy at No, 4 Colieres, His duty was opening and closing doors on 
[pe airways. John was in grade four, George atthe age of three years had started 
{onool with an Eaton's catalogue tucked underneath his arm so he could cut out 
pictures! 

in the spring of 1910, Robert left Cape Breton again. This time, he took a 
homestead, NW 34-04-14, and a pre-emption at Garden Plain, Alberta. During the 
Text two years, he built @six-roomed home, The lumber for this was hauled from 
Sattler by oxen owned by Frank Walker. He also menaged Thomas Kane's coal 
mine which was three miles east of his homestead, Mr. Kane also owned a general 
ore and ran the Garden Plain post office. 

in August 1912, Saran Unsworth and the four children left Cape Breton to 
come to Garden Plain, Alberta. The journey was long and tiresome. A highlight of 
{hal ip out took place when Sarah got off the train to purchase some mik for her 
{nldcen. While she was doing tha, the train pulled away without her! An S O'S was 
Sent out by the station master. The children were put off at Lacombe. This allowed 
f worried mother to catch up with them once again. They then resumed thelr 
Journey to Castor, Alberta. At Castor, Robert met his wife and family and they 
feurited happily and traveled tothe farm at Garden Plain, a distance of twenty- 
fine miles by horse and wagon. They stopped only once at “Bud” Hocketts 
“Hopping house”, to have a meal and feed the horses. 

‘Now, with the family re-united, making a living started in earnest. The 
furniture that had been shipped by freight had to be hauled home from Castor. 
‘This took several trips before normal living was resumed. The farm at this tme 
Consisted of one-half section of land, five acres of which was in crop, one horse 
fand one cow. The first harvest was cut by a neighbor's mower. The barley was 
then put into piles by Robert and his sons. The threshing was done by hand with a 
‘wooden Instrument called a fll. The frst harvest netted one hundred bushels of 
bare, 

“The water for the home came from a 34 foot well and was pulled up by a 
pulley and a bucket on 8 rope. The water itself ran through an underseam of coal 
fand came up the color of weak tea, This did not affect its use for human 
‘consumption but much to Sarah's dismay It turned her sparkling white linens into 
4 gad looking moss! 

iin 1914 the Garden Plain school was bull and it bocame the centre where 
Joys and sorrows of the pioneers and their families were enacted. To this simple 
structure pioneer children wended their way — through the cold of winter and the 
‘warmth of summer — to gain an education. The teacher was usually young and 
possessed the amazing abilty of tesching grades one to ten with equal ski. On 
Sundays church was held within ite walls to provide food for the soul. To this 
Structure, bareheaded and grief stricken, came the mourners to pay ther last 
respects to loved ones and neighbors. Here at the school, ploneer meetings were 
hold to lend growth to the community as a whole. Here the pioneers relaxed and 
‘enjoyed the good fellowship and fun of ploncs, card parties and dances, and here 
the enchantment of the Christmas concerts took place. They were such an integral 
Part of pioneer life, reaching out and warming each soul! 

In the fall of 1914 the family moved to Castor for the winter. Robert ang son 
Bob worked in the Hoff coal mine, returning in April 1915 to the farm. That 
summer, Bob and John ran the farm and their Dad managed the Cattanech coal 
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mine. During tis summer neighbor im Crombie, who armed west of 
wertedto aga wel He was rascal ovrcajre by “ack damp” and ded oy 
Well Robert ara sone and other nelgnoors waked al night to ecovr te oy 

‘As Robert and Saran Uneworte chtaren grew up thelr perents deco 
that each one of them loved musi, They had brought plane over lm Ere 
sith nem. This ano acaly companied them aoose te ocean tree 
The tamly had volng, gues, accordlane, mouth organs an Jews Rare ey 
schon esredtplytrm, As they grew ler, ea of hem et erent ae 
Supplied mune tn the community, making Me much cheerer. I brought 
plecaure and togetherows asa tay. 

‘Smal hinge brought post delight to these pioneer chitren! The arral ot 
the Gram Growers Gude was wonder for nie fe poges was © cor cag 
the “Doo Dade Tis tarred "lannitoot the cop, "Rely Poh. Sam Bones 

‘Sand Per, and "Sleepy Sar Those comics were practical) devoured y 
ach cl before the paper ethr went rest nthe ite house’ for further ag 
Sree used fo clean te chimney ef the coal lamp thetighted the pence 
home, Nothing was waste! 

‘ne cola winter day dn and George and ter dog, Rover set out for he 
stor, treo miles distant, to get some groceries andthe al On he way Rome, 
‘Georg decided that t waste doe cut to help carry te purchases Rema so 
faxing pace of binder twine trom ns pocket, ne proceeded wth Johns hap 
te = pound of ea onthe dol back. Ai wet wellul fhe do saw a at na 
{00k of after No amount of ang could stop him end during tho chase te 
{alo the dog's back! Thre was no way the Boys coud return home without te 
ton 20 ook some time hunting over the queie-ecton beter they found 
From then onthe dea was considered afalure and Rover wae never apa a pack 
cnimat 

in 1816, Robert Bough the NW. of 688-13, formert owned by Mr Like. Ths 
Included a mine ch ne developed. The family moved Into a house there end 
500 ine ne army and wont verses. Prospects wore Good cropwe te en 
to Robert and son John went to Hanna. fourteen mils seuthand purchased a now 
NeCormick binder. betore they gt home wth aha storm ha take a te 
crop. The torm was ao severe that kilt youn pgs anc chickens. The hl we 
through th west windows ofthe house through te open door ito he kishon 
tne broke some east windows ls. Saran George and Jon worl nine ban 
mikng when he storm tna ts every After wae oer, George had fo cine 
cut ofthe havo wnaow to shovel ne haltonee rom ie berm Soro et hi 
Iter and Jane coe ge out Neelas to ay te bine” west vod tal ya" 

‘On tober 20 of tat yea second Gaver, een wes born ater thet 
same year on Christmas dy, a catastope occrred when elveryour-d 
George was bay martina ine cab acigert br Mason came rom Rann 
horse an sigh to assist im. George apent tree month In Holy Gross Hoapta 
Im Calgary. ony wator was Johnny Cattanach of Gardon Plan but a Pure 
oiet Wagnar Wayne, Kept in touch wth bls parents as to Rs progres. A Year 
lator, ne was well onthe nay fo recovery, proving by elmbing tthe tp of 
Brelstort's windmil to leat «horse for is neighbor. 

in todo dye, Mrs, Sexsmith was midwt forthe community. She had been 
cated upon to abit wih he bith of len and ath daughter, Phyl who only 
ihod tw yours 

‘The years 1917 - 1918 were mosty uneven wih te esuring an even 
keel The big exctomento those years was ne purchase oa Gray Dorcarsohn 
was the proud owner When he ervad nome wt om Hanna, the wear was 
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eld s0 he had 10 drain the ractor to keep it rom reezing. The next morning the 
Ser woulént start and a trdstrated John dlscovered that he Nad drained the ges 
{bik instead ofthe radiator This, of course, result in a frozen radiator and a dry 
estan 
oe There was rejoicing one day in 1919 when son Bob arrived home from the 
var. n 1920 Bob marced Frances J. Leis. 
John wert to the coal mines in Vancouver in 1922. He moved to Nanaimo and 








rmartied there in 1926. John and his wife, Ida still make their home in Nanaimo, 
ac. 

Robert Unsworth’s heath was dectining rapidly and in July 1827. he passed 
away. 


‘in 1929 Jane married Bert Harding and in 1932 George marriod Freda 
‘summers. They are presently residing in Hanna. In 1995 Ellen married Hers 
‘Taylor, Herb passed away in 1946 and in 1948 Ellen married Will Ironside. They 
now live In Hanna also. 

Sarah Unsworth passed away in April 1958, 

Robert and Sarah Unsworth, pioneers of Alberta, are survived by three 
children, eighteen grandchildren, tity-two great-grendchlidren and eight great 
sreat-grandchildren, 








THE ELLEN UNSWORTH STORY, 
By Ellen Unsworth tronside — | wasn't 
born unt 1916 so | am not really @pion- 
‘eer but | lived through the depression 
and feo! have a story to tll. 

There were three boys and three 
‘irs in our family. | was number five. 
Being twenty-one years younger than 
iy oldest brother Bob, | can't help but 
feat that there were beter things that 
ould have happened that year 

My dad was very musical and my 
‘mother could sing, and as a litle gir | 
remember well practising for the Alps 
concert, my brother George playing & 
Violin accompaniment. I received all my 
‘education at the Alps school. | finished 
Ne errr rne ace o7 and tat was it thre were 
Grande Uasnoct ute Elen (US no grants oF loans available in those 
‘ner ard arson Gage 0 ee ennai 

Childhood Christmases stand out in my memory. About December first, Dad 
would send to Eaton's for our winter's suppl of Jam, raisins, prunes and Christ- 
‘mas candy — lot of it — with a ten pound box of chocolates included! The candy 
‘was all kept in the Bottom drawer inthe living room and itwas on our honor thet we 
‘Never opened the Bottom drawer. Each evening, from the time the candy arrived, 
Dad would let us have our cholce, then on Christmas Eve all the stockings were 
hung on chair backs and by Christmas morning Santa had filed every stocking, 
‘There were no gifts but | always found a quarter or even fity cents in mine. Being 
stil tle and believing in Santa, | got the money as well as candies and fruit, the 
thers had a lemon or a lump of coal with thelr oodles. | realize now. the whole 
fexcitement was for me. Jane was seven years older so she likely helped to fl the 
Stockings. We always played family games at Christmas. Bob and Frances and 
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their children came home’as well a the bachelors or neighbors who didnt have 
loved ones near. Mother made mince pies ard Christmas pudding. | ws 
and married to Will before | realized that suet was on an animal ally 
‘thought you could only get suet at Christmas! 

Mother and Dad boarded the school teachers for quite afew years and even 
after Dad passed in 1927, Mother continued to board the teacher for awhile. Me 
Vie Trenaman stayed with us and owned a bicycle and sklis, so he was wo 
‘equipped to travel back and forth. He travelled out from his Rome in Hanna ater 
weekends and the Alps hills were ideal for skiing 

‘Some of our pleasures were skating, tobogganing and house partis. The 
only skates | ever had were my brother George’ size eight, work boots with skates 
screwed on to the soles. | never became a professional skater, but stil ad fun 
Taylor's lake was where we spent most of our time. Our choice tobogganing hit 
was just west of Charlie Noyce’ inthe Alps district and many a time | walked the 
two and a half miles there and back after some real thriling rides. All types of 
sleighs were there — one or two real toboggans, homemade hand sloighs — 
Dbobeleighs and even a fancy Gondola. Hugh McLaren fashioned the Gondola an 
you could stand up In that. It would hold from four to six people, someone would 
{ive the sleigh a push and we were off! There was no way of steering Itso each ride 
was a thriller. One right, Hugh lost his false teeth in one of the spilis and we spent 
Quite some time finding them, Mrs. Noyce often made us cocoa and the most 
bbeautitul chocolate cake you could wish for! 

(On Friday nighs in winter some good neighbor would Invite twenty or thirty of 
Us to his house for dancing and lunch, Music was supplied by those present—my | 
brother George, Gob Renil, George Gwin, Walter Jensen, Herb and George 
Taylor — usually just a violin and perhaps @ mouth organ or accordion for 
accompaniment. These were good timest Mr. Nelvlle Thomas was often called 
‘upon to play the bagpipes. | think perhaps he was the ony person around who had 
mastered that ar. 

In the summer, !oved softball and through school and later in district teams! 
played twice @ week, often riding horseback six miles there and back for @ 
practice. 

‘After my dad passed away Mother and { just stayed on atthe farm. | was 
‘leven then, and learned to harness horses, plow, drive ahay rake and a hay buck, 
run a binder and yes, — stook! George came home to take the crop off and at tht, 
time he seemed to run from one row to the next. We surely got the work done! 
Wheat was worth twenty-six cents a bushel then, we always hed such a poor crop 
‘We would stack ours before threshing, Stack threshing was three cents a bushel 
land we saved wherever we could 

Mother and | were on “Mother's Allowance” by this time — nine dollars 3 
month for all our groceries. | carried the cream from one cow one-half mile to 
‘Greenways to put on ie. They would take it to Hanna for us onthe weekend. That 
‘money helped buy our ciothes. | still eomember that my good dress from Eaton's 
Cost one dollar and seventy-nine cents 

We always had a big garden with strawberries and small fruit rees. it was so 
ry that George dug two shallow wells and we steadily watered the garden. In the 
fall we gave lots of vegetables away. | sold cabbages trom my “School Fair 
‘garden seed and thought how lucky | was! 

‘Around 190 the Grasshoppers arrived in clouds and at that time Norman 
Greenway and | joined forces In spreading grasshopper poison, me driving the 
team and Norman spreading the potson witha sort of spoon trom the back of the 
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democrat. Norman and | spent many days fanning brome grass seed. | can stl 
Seo the sagebrush seed coming through with the brome! 

Prairie fires were another horror in my teens. Everything was so dry. a fire 
could srt 90 easly and the wind slways seemed to be blowing. Then too, the dust 
‘Storms were terrible. Often, when | rode home from school, the dust would fil the 
hy and Mother would have the light on at four-thiry. 

‘Winter blizzards were terrifying too. We had a wire from the kitchen door to 
tne “ile house” and through the winter we realy made use of i. There was no 
nd of snow shoveling to Keep athe open. | remember two years when the line 
fence between Ralph Greenways’ was drifted over and their bull came roaring 
town to our barnyard, was no wonder | had nightmares, 

‘Now | must tell of our neighbors to the north east of us who had lovely 
Holstein cows, Every afternogn for about @ week those cows were In our crop 
(when I got home from school | asked the farmer to keep them home but he was. 
‘short of pasture too. Getting realy fed up with it one afternoon, | put the six cows 
inte the barn and milked them, turned them out and chased them up the road. We 
ha @ really good cream cheque that weak andt was the answer, he kept his cows 
home after that 

By ths time I was going to the dances at Garden Plain some six miles away. | 
would ride horseback to my brother Bob's place, then after the dance would stey 
with them tit morning. Often George, Freda and | would share the seme bed, it 
‘was warmer that way, The house would be so cold when we got home! 

In 1995 | fell in love and married Herb Taylor. On May 12, 1987 our twin boys. 
were born. This was also the day King George VI and Queen Elizabeth ascended 
the throne so their birthday was easly remembered for some time. We farmed 
west of Garden Piain for two years. then bought a store at Fenn, Alberta and 
‘moved there in 1998. We met the nicest people there and had & happy year. In 
September 1939, the Second World War broke out, 50 we sold our store in Fenn 
fang moved to Drumheller and opened a small grocery there, just north of the 
bridge. Sx months later, we moved to Hayter, Alberta and ran a small grocery 
there but competition proved too much for us so in 1940 we moved back to 
Grandad Taylor's farm just west of Garden Plain. 

In March 1949 our third son was born and for three years we enjoyed 
farming, The twins started thelr education at Netherby school and | was happy to 
be back at Garden Plain. In May 1948, Herb passed away after only ten days in 
hospital. Later that spring I held an auction sale and moved to litle house at 
Garden Piain hamlet, 

In 1948, ! met and married Wil Ironside and moved up to his farm northeast 
‘of Buchan school, We had only @ barb-wire telephone for the sixteen years we 
lived there and | stil maintain that our greatest asset now isthe telephone. We 
were blessed with one daughter which made our family complete. We continued 
{arming til 1864 when we sold the farm to my nephew, Cyril Unsworth and moved 
to Hanna, 

(ur twins now live in Castor, Alberta, where they operate a D-7 Caterpillar 
land grader under the name of Twin Construction. Delbert and Kay have two gris 
and @ boy; Doug and Dianne have three gris. Jim and Ruby are in Calgary where 
he does heavy trucking. Judy and Larry are presently living in Cranbrook, 8.C 
where Larry owns a “convenience” store, They have a baby gir 

‘Will and | are stil ving n Hanna, both retired and happy to be near our family 
and ta take part in fishing and In the activities of the Pioneer Association 
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CHARLES W. COBB STORY, By Leonard Cobb — Chares W. Cobb vag 
marred to Ada May Roop In Minnesota in 1940. in 1912 thoy moved to Fomor 
‘Alberta with their small son Edward. While in Edmonton twin boys, Erland hy 
‘wore born to them. 

‘About wo years later, they moved to Hanna, settling inthe Alps district. For 
‘awhile, Cnarles Cobb farmed the old Oisen place (N's-12-09-14), later moving 
farm one and a quarter mile north of Alps school 

‘The children attended AAips school, walking the wagon road that woung 
‘through the hills. During his time Charles got the contract 0 bulld a fence arog 
the schoo! grounds. He was paid $55.00 for labor and supplying materials as wer 
‘The next year (1925) he painted the schoo! for $30.00. 

During the time they were in the Hanna area there were five more chien 
‘born into the family, Lawrence, Leonard, Marvin, Elevon and Lester 

ln 1926, when Lester was about six weeks oid, Charles moved his amily to 
‘Toppenish, Washington, in the Yakima Vally. He purchased a farm and later wore 
Into the trucking business. Another daughter, Mary Lou, was born in 1828, 

He continued inthe trucking business unti ines forced him to retire in 1968 
He passed away in 1966 at the age of eighty-two, His wif, Ada, i stil lving at 
Toppenish, Washington, 

There are seven sons and two daughters all living In the United States. 
Edward, Earl Mir, Lawrence, Leonard, Marvin and Lester. Mrs. Elevon Coleman, 
land Mrs. Mary Lou Pedro. There are seventeen grandchildren and twenty-three 
‘reat grandchildren, 











RALPH GREENWAY STORY, By 
Noltle Greenway — Ralph Greenway 
was born in 1887 in Birmingham, En- 
Gland, the son of Willam and Elizabeth 
Greenway. He was one of seven chilren 
land when he was just ten years old his 
mother passed away. In 1810 he imm- 
‘grated to Canada to get rich quick! Ths 
Was the dream of many young men in 
‘hose days. When Ralph arrived in Mon- 
weal he did not have a penny as some: 
‘one had stolen his wallet on the boat, He 
did od Jobs for awhile, finally landing in Ontario and there worked for some real 
nice folks. He stayed with them for quite a time. | cannot remember wien he filed 
{or his homestead. twas at Prussia, Saskatchewan, later called Leader. 

Ralph and | were sweethearts in England so | came out to Canada to marry 
him, arriving on May 14, 1914. | came from the litle village of Kenilworth In 
Warwickshire. Naturally! felt sad and lonely leaving my loved ones and frends. | 
{ot along real well unt | started to cross the ocean. Then I wished I were back on 
lana! The only time I went into the dining room was the last morning, coming up 
the St. Lawrence river My cabin frond was very kind to me. She told me not 0 tip 
the waiter at our table (he hadn't done much walting on me!) but he came over 
later to the customs. He spotted me there having no intention of letting me go 
without giving him a tip! | finally gave him two shilings and shxpense. Standing 
faround in Montreal | could not understand why 80 many people kept remerning, 

‘she's @ long time coming.” To my surprise | found out It was the train! | was 
thinking of some fine lady. It looked such a huge train after the English ones. had 
'my ticket changed from the Grand Trunk tothe C.P.R, so that | could stay with my 
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friends, not realizing that | would lose my bert. | sat up for two nights and da 
tnd felt more dead than ave as one could not even doze, for there were some 
ory nolsy passengers. The train finally arrived in Winnipeg at 10:30 pm. and 
Ralph and his brother Bill met me there. Bill surprised me by saying, "Well, Nelle, 
sou are getting married tonight!" Feeling as | was, it was more like a dream. We 
Jen! to a hotel to clean up quickly, no time for even a cup of tea as the wedding 
tas at 11 pm. twas at the Methodist church with a very nice pastor. | fet more 
tke esting than talking and Ralph's brother did most ofthe talking! Next morning 
‘we boarded the tran for Leader, Saskatchewan, 

‘One of Ralph's neighbors met us at the station with his buggy. He took us, 
home to his place for supper, which consisted of fat pork and green tea which | 
found hard to swallow. felt very uneasy, as my thoughts were thet the foks would 
think | was one ofthe fussy Kind! However, we got along real well except di find it 
hard to talk with them and other neighbors too. It was a German settioment. They 
‘were all very kind hearted people but | found it dificult to visit with them because 
‘of language problems, 

Tost my first baby, but on July 28, 1917, Norman was born at home. There 
was no hospital at that time. The neighbors were so good to me, sending food 
very day, real German dishes and we were well looked ter. Ralph had bull a 
tice litle home but | was not really happy there. The railway had been built 
through our place, just a quarter of @ mile from our house. Many tramps passed 
through, stopping to ask for food. Wehnad a good crop in 1915 and Ralph decides, 
{or my sake, to move. I felt sory in a way for he had good land and had worked 
hard to get it 

in 1917 with ten week old baby Norman, we came to the farm north of Hanna: 
'9-8.88-18.W4, Ralph purchased the farm irom Ernest Massie who had decided 
to return to the U.S, It was nice to meet our new neighbors, the McLaren boys, 
thelr sister Etfie (later Mrs. George Crossfield), the Noyce s, the Taylors, the 
Hemstocks and many more nice folks. 

It was not aways sunshine &s many times we did not have much o 90 on with 

In May 1920, ater being in Canada for six years, {returned to England with 
Norman to visit my mother and other relatives, Times were hard in England right 
then: I found many changes, food and fuel were rationed and it had affected the 
people there. | used to walk about a mile to get Mother's ration of coal, pushing It 
home in Norman's bugay. In November, Ralph and Bill came over to England anc 
Spent the winter with us. in March 1921 they returned to Canada but Norman and | 
stayed on In England as ! was expecting my second baby. Dennis was born in 
Leamington Spa on September 20, 1921 and it was 1924 before | was able to 
return to Canada with the two boys. My sistor-In-iaw, Hettie came over with me 
fand makes her home In Orili, Ontario. twas hard to leave my mother and loved 
jones over there. | never did go back again! 

Ralph had rented the farm and worked for the McLaren boys during the time | 
was in England so it was good to be back home again. Life was often a struggle 
financially but we never went hungry for a meal! 

‘On June 17, 1825 our frst litle daughter, Joan, was born. Gretta was born 
February 7, 1992, another Ite sister and our family was complete 

‘The conditions during the 30's were the worst. We were thankful forthe relist 
1we had from the government, the apples, cheese and fish (not so much the fish. 
We had much to be thankful for. Social gatherings were common, picnics, ple 
socials, school parties, Christmas concerts, and in the winter, sleigh riding. The 
children always seemed to have lots of fun 

Ralph worked for many years as road maintenance man with the Department 
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of Public Works. Many miles of road were covered with four horses end a or 
Later the department provided him with @ small grader which he used unt s, 
Fetirement in 1948. Pert of hs responsibilty was to put in wooden culverts at 
bridges withthe ald of @ team, plow and sip. was hard work but meant egg 
extra dollars which were sorely needed. 

All the children attended Alps school. Gretta, the youngest, went to high 
schoo! in Hanna. Dennis and Joan attended Prairie Bible Institute. Dennis iisheg 
his high school subjects in Vancouver before leaving as a missionary to ind 

Norman served from 1942 - 1846 In the Royal Canadian Ar Force as 
wireless mechanic. While stationed in Montreal he met his wife and was married ia 
4943. They have six children. Dennis was married to Lilisn Zepick In 1958, whom, 
he met in Ina, serving as a missionary there. They have two sone. Timothy end 
Kenneth. Joan was married to Sheldon Blenkhorn and had a on, Ralph, and 
‘daughter, Sheldina, who was born a few days after her father died suddenly of « 
heart attack. Later, in 1960 Joan married John Veres and they have five chit 
Ronald, Stanley, Kenneth, Kelth and Cindy. They make their home in Wimborne, 
Alberta, Gretta married Floyd Mathers of Hanna in 1950 and they have four 
children, Brenda, Shirley, Douglas and David. They reside at Pollockuille, Alberta 

Ralph passed away in 1959 atthe age of 66, | moved into Hanna where I ived 
In my own home until 1968 when | moved into the Seniar Citizen s Lodge. | do 
thank the Lord for the long and full fe which He has graciously given to me! 



















NORMAN GREENWAY STORY — | 
was born in Leader, Saskatchewan, July 
26, 1917. Wher | was ten weeks old, Dad 
‘and Mother moved to our present farm, 
thirteen miles northeast of Hanna, 

In May 1920, Mother and I went to 
England to visit her mother and other 
relatives, staying there until 1924. Con- 

quently, | began my schooling there; 
"also acquired an English accent! 

‘On coming back to Alberta, across 
the prairies by train, | remember being 
fascinated by the scores of litle animals 
running around. Mother told me they were gophers; | thought she meant “golfers 
| oulan' see anyone playing gol 

Dad met the train in Hanna along with Bill MoLaren and his Model “T". He 
{drove us home with our suitcases but the trunks and boxes had to be picked up 
later. Dad drove in with the team and wagon for these and took me with him. Iwas 
2 real thr 

‘Soon after wo came back schoo! started for me atthe Alps school two miles 
‘west of our farm. Dad bought a saddle horse for me to ride But she was too frisky 
‘80 he traded her for a quieter pony named Tiny. Tiny and | were to share many & 
mile, traveling to school and going for cows until she succumbed to old age. | 
remember one morning | was late leaving for school and Tiny was stubbornly 
trotting along. Kicking her ribs didn't seem to be geting much action so! stopped 
bby a grove of willows to get a switch. While | was dolng this, Tiny took of for school 
without me! Needless to say, | was quite late thet morning. School days bring 
‘memories of happy experiences and some not so happy. | remember the easing 
{ot because of my English accent but | soon lost that. Alps schoo! got Its name 
from the surrounding hills and noon hour was our opportunity to adventure among 
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the witow bushes and sloughs close tothe achool. Winter found us tobogganing: 
(re ill was iteraly atthe door step. All my schooling wasttaken at Alps and | went 
through to Grade ten. | look back with fond memories on those days. 

TR was 1988 when | quit school. Those were hard years forthe farmers with 
drought, grasshoppers and very litle Income. | had a desire to finish nigh schoo! 
Sui ad needed my help so | stayed home and worked for the next few years. | 
perked occasionally for other farmers as wll. In 1997 and 1941 | worked for 
Jhussel Hemstock onthe farm and at his coal mine. We stripped al the rt off with 
plow and tresnos, Russel had very good horses for this job. Mining was dificut for 
een and horses when the pit got so deep. People came from as far away a8 
Hemaruka to haul coal, mostly with teams and wagons. The coal sold for $1.50 a 
ton with some top coal selling for $1.00. 

in 1981 | was conscripted for basic army training for a period of one month 
‘This tok place at Red Deer during January and February. We had marching, rifle 
Gril and bayonet practice. | would have made a poor soldier for | detested it 

In Apri 1942 | ined the Air Force and took training as @ radio mechanic in 
Calgary. We were posted to Lachine, Quebec from there for more dri traning. It 
‘nas beautiful fall weather and | ean remrember the abundance of delicious apples 
Inthe markets of Lachine! Alter six weeks of taining there we were posted to No. 2 
Wireless Schoo! on Queen Mary Road In Montreal. It was during my stay in 
Montreal that | met Myrtle Renshaw who was to become my wife. 

‘afer I finished my training in Montreal end graduated as a wireless 
mechanic. | was posted to Sydney, Nova Scotia in April 1943. In December ofthat 
oer | was sent to Rockeiife, Ontarlo, lust outside of Otawa. In the week's interval 
between postings, Myrtle and | were marred, 

Wie Stayed in Ottawa until 1946 when I was discharged. Our sirst child 
Donald, was born in Ottawa in 1945. 

‘Soon afer | left the R.C.A.. we came west and lived with my parents on the 
farm, In 1947 rented the farm from Dad and also bought the Unsworth quarter 
NAW. 6438-13, and proceeded to Dulld a small house for my family. We settled 
‘downto farming. Myrt was a ety girl and didn't know wheat from barley or oats so 
She had much fo learn! We moved into our unfinished house in December of that 
Year We were anxious to have a home of our own. The crop in 1947 was poor. so 
‘nth very litle money to go on with | decided to go north to Breton to workin the 
bush. After New Year, left Myrt and our two-and-a-half year old son on the farm 
‘and was away until mid-March, The weather was very good when | ‘et but wintor 
fot In with a vengeance in the middle of January and we had one of the worst 
‘winters on record! Myrtle had no means of transportation 20 often walked the helt 
mile to my folks’ place for milk, eggs and the mail. Of course, they kept their eye 
‘nmi femily in my absence. When | eame back in March the roads were still par- 
tally blocked and spring seemed a long way off 

| farmed with horses until 1951, usualy driving eight head, four and four, 
Even though | liked the horses, the chore of harnessing, hitching them together 
‘and finally getting out tothe field was much too tedious and not efficent. In 19518 
purchased an "L" Case tractor that had been put on rubber. There was quite a bit 
f whoaing for a few days as | became accustomed to ths iron horse! However, t 
‘certainly had its advantages and disadvantages too as | found out when ! would 
‘get stuck in the mud! 

in 1952 we moved into my parents’ house and they took over our title. 
cottage. By this time we had three boys and another baby on the way. Stephen hed 
‘eon bomn in 1949, Brian in 1950 and Elizabeth came along in 1952. Eric was born 

in 1953, s0 we definitely needed @ larger house! 
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1 1953 Dad passed away and Mother moved to Hanna, where she died Apr, 
20, 1977. | bought the nome place from her and | algo had taken over a lease gn 
Nvé-11-88-14, the former Jack Temple farm, 

The Files were fairy hard years, We didn't have too much money and relied 
‘on a few milk cows and chickens for grocery money. They were happy years 
however, as the children were growing up; always busy, yet there was an 
appreciation for our home and family. highlight of those years was a trip by car 
and trailer to Montreal to visit Myr’s parents. This was in 1988, her frst trp home 
ater twelve years on the prairies. It was an experlence stil treasured ang 
remembered by us alll 

In the late Forties and early Fities we attended church services at county 
schools. This was during the summer months. in 1950 we had Farrell Doan stay 
with us and hold services at a number of points in the community. In 1951 Grahant 
Clark held services at Dundee school on Sunday afternoons and at the Garden 
Plain Hall in the evenings. These services wore well attended. In 1955 we decided 
to start going regularly tothe Alliance church in Hanna for Sunday School ang 
cchurch. We packed (and | do mean packed), out five kids into our 1960 Ford truck 
{and made tin to Hanna every Sunday morning. The family outgrew the Ford truck 
‘but we continued our church attendance down through the years, We have never 
regretted it 

In 1969 | purchased the N'4-1-33-14 and $14-12-89-14 trom Charlie Noyce 
‘This enabled me to enlarge my cattle herd which has been our chief source of 
revenue. As the boys grew older they became a big help in farming, milking cove, 
running @ tractor and ether machinery 

‘The children attended Solon and Netherby schools until the rural schools 
closed and then they were bussed to Hanna, Most of them completed their high 
schoo! in Hanna. Don, the eldest, took his grade twelve at Prarie High in Three. 
Hills. Danny, our youngest boy Is stil attending Hanna High. 

Don is now a chartered accountant in Edmonton, He is married and has two 
litle grt. Stephen has purchased the farm trom us. Brian is an accountant also 
and works at Red Deer. Elizabeth works for the Royal Bank in Calgaty. Eric is 
‘married and he and his wife Donna, live and work in Regina, Danny i stl at home. 

‘Looking back at the years onthe farm brings nostalgic thoughts, There wore 
hare times but wa always had the necessities of ite, We were happy, though at 
times it seemed we were almost too busy to enjoy our family and trends. We've 
‘always appreciated our neighbors. It was good to know that they were there when, 
\we needed them. | have never considered myselt avery efficient farmer butt had 
‘my days to live over again | wouldn't want it to be any diferent! 











THE EVERETT DORMAN STORY, By Mra. Everett Dorman — Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Dorman came to the Hanna dist in March 1919 trom Pond Creek 
Okiahoma, They were accompanied by Mr. Ernest Massie, a former resident. He 
had previously owned the farm where Ralph Greenway lve. 

Everett rented land from Charlle Stanfield Nii-1-30-14; S14-12-99-14, He 
ought cate, horses and machinery upon his arrival in the distri. 

‘They stayed on this farm for four years and then moved back to Oklahoma 
where they also farmed, 

While in the Hanna district @ son and daughter were born to them; Forrest 
Leroy, July 22, 1919 and Pauline Helen, November 21, 1921. Another daughter, 
Betty Jean, was born in Oklahoma, May 10, 1828, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorman bought a hal section of wheat land in 1947 and built a 
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ew house. They have rented out the land for fiteen years but stil resice on the 
farm. . 


THE MURL WRIGHT STORY, By 
Velere Wright — In February 1920 Muri 
‘myself and our fourteen month old son, 
Emmet lett our home in Vandalia, Ik 
Inis to come to Canada. 

We came to the Garden Plain dis 
trict of Alberta, setting on a farm owned 
bby Robert Unsworth Sr., N-34-98-13. 
‘We were very close to the southern tip of 
Sullivan Lake. There was a store at Gar- 
{en Plain, run by . A. Wickson, where 
we got our groceries. 

We lived there one year and then 
‘moved to farm owned by Ralph Green 
‘way 8146-33-13. Our daughter Lucile 
Web Wright”—‘Mes, Mu right-—-aS Born there In 1921, While we were 

living there the first telephone line wes 
put through that part of the country, The men stayed at our house and | cooked 
for thom. We had the frst telephone in the neighborhood, 

We then moved to the Stanfield farm N.W, 1-83-14 where we stayed unl we 
moved back to linois, Our gon, Wayne was born In 1928 and in 1926 Cyril was 
born 

‘Muri hag to haul hi grain to Hanna until they built @ grain elevator st Scapa. 
He had four head of horses on a grain wagon. It would take a whole day to go to 
Hanna and back. Sleighs were used In the winter. Murl had sleigh bells on his 
horses which he had brought with him from Ilincs. i could hear the bells for miles 
{8 he was coming home, He was the only one in the neighborhood with bets 

We attended church at Solon school which was about six miles away. 

For recreation we attended various picnics and stampedes In the surroun- 
ding areas. Murt nad a bucking horse that he entered in the stampedes. 

in November 1926 we left Alberta and came back to Ilinols. Inthe spring of 
4927 we moved to Oklahoma where we stayed untli 1947. At ths time we came 
beck fo Vandalia linois. We had four more children born tous during our time in 
Oklahoma, These were: Leo, Berniece, Ray and Joe. 

‘Mur died in 1965 and lam living alone In Vandalia. My children areal ving, 
Emmet in Vandalia; Lucile in Dickinson, Texas; Wayne in Wichita, Kansas; Cyrilin. 
Enid, Oklahoma; Leo and Berniecs in Vandalia; ay in Columbus, Ohio and Joe in 
Okiahoma ‘City, Oklahoma. | have nineteen grandchildren and tive great 
grandchildren. 














JACK and AGNES TEMPLE, By Agnes Temple — Jack was bor in Kraft, 
Fussia and came to Calgary with his parents in 1912. He had his eighth birthday 
somewhere out on the Atlantic aboard the “Kaiser - Vietora 

Twas born in North Dakota and came tothe Feet district where my father had 
taken a homestead. Stettlor was the end of the steel at that time, 

lack and | were married December 31, 1929. We had our wedding dance in 
the Scapa Hall early in January think it was the first wedding dance in the Scapa 
Hall, We set up housekeeping on the Bill Wesche (formerly Struder) farm, which 
Jack had purchased. The house was typical ofthat era — a two storey building 


















































with two rooms upstairs and two downstalrs with @ narrow stairway at one eng 
This stairway caused our first problem. The bed springs stuck fast about nat wey 
up. Infact they were s0 stuck that we couldn't get them down either. | think the 
weather turned very cold and the metal contracted: anyway, ater a couple of daye 
Wwe did manage to dislodge them. Then Jack got the big idea of taking there 
through an upstairs window. We had to pry the frame off the window to get enough 
space, and pull a hayrack under the window, 80 We could reach. After @ rea: 
struggle we did manage to hoist the springs through. The window never did ft 
properly atter that 

This farm did have one advantage. There was a high hill beside the house. 
(Our car had to be cranked and when the weather was a bt coo! It was impossible 
to get it started. We parked the car on the hill 80 we could coast it down and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred I etarted 

‘The Great Depression and the drought hit about ths ime. As | look back on 
those years | can't agree entirely that they were totally "Ten Lost Years". The 
caring and sharing established friendships which have lasted over half a century. 
Children who grew up in that decade acquired an unique sense of values, stability 
‘nd tolerance. Of course the lack of money did create problems, The promise of 
‘wenty-ive dollars per month by the Aberhart party caught the imagination of 
‘many. Each spring our hopes would soar, but those dust storms swept across the 
land, and very litle rain fel. The price of farm produce dropped to unbelievabis 
lows and wages followed the same trend. Jobs were impossible to get, 

We tried various ways to economize. The men stripped coal for winter fuel, 
‘We milked cows to get that weekly cream cheque of one to two dollars per five 
alion can. We made our bread and butter and even soap: canned beet, poultry 
{and vegetables. | often wonder how we ever escaped foad-polsoning as we had 
only that old bollor method of canning. Saskatoone were a popular fruit and 
dozens of quarts were In the cellars for winter use, 

One year the people who were more fortunate than those of usin the dust 
‘bow! sent in vegetables and apples to help out. Remember the beans and cheese 
and fish? We wore trly grateful for all. Bt the fish wae a real challenge to every 
housewite. Many were the suggestions that were passed around as fo how best 0 
attack i 

We didn't run our car much for afew years, but used @ Bennett Buggy for 
transportation. Cars were always running out of gas or else the tires were going 
fat 

Dances and baseball games wore the two popular forms of entertainment 
Baseball was the summer sport and everyone attended the games and rooted for 
the home team. The dances were usually held on Friday night because Saturday 
hight was the time to go to town as the stores stayed open that night 

‘When I think ofthe twenty-five or fity cents which the men pald for admission 
to the dances, It is hard to believe. Of course the ladies brought lunch. The 
orchestras played for a very small sum, perhaps not as loud a8 the orchestras of 
today, but we did enjoy the music. The first dance, supper waltz and Home Sweet 
Home were special dances and there was always a loor manager. At supperlime 
the local artists were prevalled upon to perform with song, readings or a step 
‘dance. I' lke to mention Art Wigley who always had many humorous songs at his 
‘command. The most popular was "The Lite Shirt My Mother Made Far Me”. | 
recall an amusing incident a a wedding dance, when a performer sang "Bury Me 
Out on the Lone Prairie”. Then there was the orchestra who played "Old Faithful - 
We've Roamed the Range Together" — for the Ladies’ Choice. Bless the many 
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‘nho gave 80 freely of thelr talents to bring a bt of sunshine and laughter into our 
Ives. 

‘Cur family was growing, Jack David is the oldest, Ross's the second, then the 
‘wins, Kathleen and Marlene; Margaret and Lois complete the family. 

“twins were surely popular in our part ofthe country. At a Christmas Concert 
at Garden Plain School In the early forties there were seven and a hail sets of 
twins: Eana and Evelyn Smyth, Jerry and Judy Smyth. (The Charlie Smyth family 
wed on the Peter's place across the road from us). Joyce and Jean Cattanach, 
Robert and Rosanna Wein, Douglas and Delbert Taylor, Margaret and Marjorie 
Graham, Kathleen and Marlene Temple, and Margaret Malm. Her twin, Arvid, was 
in the Services. 

‘When Jack’s folks moved to Hanna In 1938, we moved to the home farm. 
Jackie and Ross attended Alps School. 

it was about this time that we got our first radio. We really enjoyed the news, 
and tho other programs. The soap serial, Ma Perkins, and the Lux Radio Theatre 
taore our favourites, It was a cslamity when the batteries ran down, 

in 1999 | started teaching at Garden Plain School. The Second World War 
had staried and a shortage of teachers had developed. My salary was about 
teventy dollars per month, | stayed until 1949; by that time salaries had doubled. 

‘eter times returned in the forties. The drought seemed to be a thing ofthe 
pest. Farmers were becoming mechanized and horse-power was behind us. 

By this time our boys were In igh school and were riding about eight miles to 
‘Scapa. When the girls reached grade ten we sent Ross, Marlene and Kathleen to 
Hanna High School. They stayed at the Dorm. it was quite a chore to get them 
there as the roads were very poor, so we decided to move nearer a high school. 

in 1948 we moved to the Botha district where we stil reside on the farm. The 
‘chicren are married. Jackie Is at High Prairie, Ross in Stettler. Kathieen, Mr, 
Cecil Sorenson, resides in Red Deer. Marlene, Mrs. E. Johnson, lives in Seat 
Margaret, Ms. Lyle Garvin, lives in Calgary, and Loi, Mrs. Allan Norman, resi 
In Sherwood Park. We have sixteen grandchildren, eight boys and eight gis. 
































BENTON E. BUNCE, By Fred Johnaton — Ben Bunce homesteaded the north 
half of 24-09-14 in 1910. He and his wife, the former Lila Hise, had come from 
Seskatchowan. He was a carpenter by trade and soon had a small but comfortable 
house built on the place. They must have lived in a sod shack for a time as the 
remains of one can be seen. Ban contracted to bulld the Garden Plain school and 
had i finshed for the fist pupils in July of 1914, He sold the place to Old Man 
Strode and son Wills from the U.S.A. They came during the First World Wer. 

“Georgina, sister of Mrs. Bunce, came to visit and soon married Nelson 
Wright. A brother, Sandy, also worked in the ares. 

‘The Bunces had a family of two sons, George born in 1918 and Wired born 
in 1920, About 1921 the Bunces purchased the south half of 11-82-14, schoo! land 
in the Alps district, and erected another small house as well as other bulidings. 
George and Will went the one mile to the school unl the end of 1926 when the 
‘Bunce family sold to Crabbs. They went to ive in the United States. 

itis beloved that the Bunces have passed on but the whereabouts of George: 
and Wit are unknown. George visited the area a few years ago. 

















ROBERT $. CRABB, By Fred Johnston — Robert and Nellie Turner Crab were 
married in Hamilton, Ontario and moved west to Port Coquitlam, B.C. where 
Robert was a contractor in the logging industry. Dorothy Elizabeth was born In 
1910. In 1916 they shipped out to Hanne, buying the John Watson farm, the site of 
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the Fertlty Post Office and store. They did not continue these services forthe 
district, Crabb, as everyone called him, bought a new Case gas tractor ang 
threshing machine soon after he arrived, but soon lost them as he was unabie ty 
keep up the payments. He was not a sociable person and brooded lot. vg 
Crabb was the very opposite, well-liked by everyone who knew her. She had been 
a Registered Nurse. 

‘About 1927 Orabbs lett the Watson place and bought Ben Bunce's hal 
section in the Alps disvct. In the early thirties he leased trom the municipality the 
Unfenced quarter north af the school for pasture. No matter what time of day on 
four way to and from school, should you find him and Dorothy fencing he would 
say, "Why, good morning.” 

Dorothy went to the Netherby school, then boarded out in Hanna where she 
finished high sohool. She was an avid reader as anyone could tell by the reading 
‘material and books on hand. Dorothy wrote poetry also and was a very intelligent 
‘person. Sho enjoyed the outdoors a lt and loved the animals and s0 did most of 
‘he chores. During the dry thirties she watered cattle at a spring about a mil 
fof the house. She rode horseback 2% miles neatly every mall day for the ma 
sometimes delivering the neighbors’ as well 

Mrs. Crabb dled at home in the late forties and was taken back to Ontario for 
burial. Crabb and Dorothy continued to farm for a few more years. During these 
years Dorothy went to Ontario to ve with relatives but would not stay. Her heart 
‘was on the farm. She had very poor eyesight and went to Calgary to the C.NA.B. 
‘where she worked for a litle while. Then she had an operation to remove the 
Cataracts from her eyes and during her time of recuperation stayed with her 
{riends, the Forbes in Hanna. Then she resided in Ponoka for some years. During 
this time she kept in touch with same of the neighbor ladies who kept her posted 
‘on the doings around the Alps and Netherby district. She wrote lovely letters back 
‘and they were always a pleasure to read. She worked in Red Deer also for a period 
fof time. liness struck her and she died in an Edmonton hospital during the mi- 
‘shies at about fity-five years of age 

‘Without Dorothy to assist him Mr. Crabb found It impossible to carry on so 
‘uring the mid-ttias he let the farm and went to Calgary to ive, He also had very 
poor eyesignt and was hit by a car, suffering a broken leg in the mishap. Probably 
‘on his doctor's advice he moved into @ nursing home at this time. He came in 
Contact with Christian workers who brought him to faith in Christ and his whole 
outlook on life was changed. He became friendly and kindly towards old 
neighbors and those around him. Mr Crabb passed away in the early sixties and 
as far as we remember he was In his eighties. He was buried in Calgary. 

‘The R. S. Crabb farm is now owned by Calton Viste, 





















DAVID and LYDIA HASZ STORY, 
By Irene Hasz Bauer and Herbert 
‘Hasz — Our Dad, David Hasz was born 
In Roumnania in 1882 and came to Amer= 
lea when he was five or six. Mother was 
orn in North Dakota, in 1868, They were 
married In North Dakota on December 
20, 1908. Between 1908 and 1917, seven 
children were born to them: Irene, Her- 
bert, Eigen, Solomon, George, and 
Else and Edna, the twins. Lite Saiomon 
passed away before his ir birthday. 
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We came to Canada, January 1918, erving in Calgary. Dad had two unctes in 
_berta and his uncle in Calgary advised him to try or a farm in the Hanna district, 
{ye nad brought all our household furniture by tain also five norses and a colt 

‘The Hecrington farm in the Dowling district was where we frst settled, 
northwest of Dowling Lake. We attended Chain Lakes school. In 1918, after one 
Moar tere, Dad bought G40 acres five miles north and three east of Hanna, We 
yest to Solon school then and some of our neighbors were the Paxman, Whaley 
Rd Adams families. We went to church and Sunday Schoo! at Solon as wel 

tn 1922, we moved again to the W. W. Hil piace farther north on highway 26, 
the present Fred Johnston farm, Five of us children attended Alps school. Irene 
ad’ uit school by this te and worked out to help support the family. Our 
heighbors were the R. Greenways and Jim Taylor. 

‘We got all our Supplies from Hanna and ad our mail delivered by & mall 

‘During the years we wore tving there we enjoyed the stampedes, picnics and 
ances at Garden Plain Hall 

‘After Herbert quit schoo! he worked for Sid Herring near Netherby school 





The Hass Heb, ene, he, Eda, Genre ad Ee, 


In March 1927 we left the Hil farm and moved to Fleet where we had a larger 
‘arm with more rangeland and were able to increase our cattle, The boys were 
getting to the farming age. Herbert moved to a farm at Federal 

‘Dad passed away July 9, 1943 and Mother on January 16, 1945. They are 
survived by five children, twenty-five grandchildren and thirty-three great 
Ggrandchilaren, 

Irene martied Jacob Bauer in 1031 and they now live at Penticton, B.C. 
Herbert married Rose Pippie in 1984 and they reside in Coronation Elsie marrieg 
‘Emmanuel Schaber in 1995 and they have retired to Lacombe. Edna married Dave 
‘Schockenmaier in 1936 and she is widowed and les at Sidney, 8.0, George and 
his wife the former Lols Baker, were residing in California where George passed 
‘away in 1967. igen, or Ike, as he was called, married Joan Thompson in Nakoms, 
Saskatchewan in 1951 and they sil reside ther 








ELSIE HASZ SCHABER STORY, Complied by Myrtle Greenway — “Hello, 
‘im Elsie. 'm bigger than Edna.” Thus Elsie greeted Miss Meece, her grade one 
teacher at Aips school. The Hasz children had many adventures relating to their 
































Journeys to and trom school. Herb, being the oldest at schoo}, drove the bobsleigh 
‘and loved to take the corners sharp, 60 It was common occurrence to be dumped 
inthe snow. 

Ralph Greenway, a close neighbor enjoyed sauerkraut and pork, 80 when 
Mom Hasz served ithe was often invited down for this German treat. The chien 
took great delight In teaching him the German words and the expression, 
“saueraraut und schpek macht aie deutsch bite fet". Loosely translated this 
means, "sauerkraut and pork makes the German people fat! 

(On another occasion, Mr. Greenway had a horse that was badly wire cut. He 
thought the only humane thing to do was to shoot the horse so asked Dad to do 
the job. Dad sald that he could heal the horse eo Mr. Greenway gave him the 
animal. Not only cid “Tony” recover but served the Hasz's for many years, 
‘especially taking the children to school 

‘ke was visiting with neighbors one Good Friday while the rest of the family 
went fo church. He and some of the boys were amusing themselves by shooting 
‘Gophers. One of the boys handed the gun to Ike and it accidently discharged and 
‘hot his horse, Bess. She dropped dead immediately and tke wes shocked and 
Upset. She had been a family pet, especially to the twins, Elsie and Edna. The girs 
wandered the fields, orying and looking for Bess’ body, yet dreading to find it and 
facing up to the horror that she was actualy quite dead 

One time, the twins were riding the horse when they were supposed to be 
doing chores. Edna accidentally fell off and had her eye hurt quite badly. They 
Couldn't tell Mother how it had happened, so cooked up a story about Eisie 
pushing Edna from the hayoft Elsie had a good licking and Edna had her eye 
Ccared for. The following day, Edna's eye was sill very sore and she was Wying 
listlessly around, so Mother was quite ate wth Elsie and said she would give her 
‘another whipping. Else confessed then that they had been riding Bess and 20 
Motner became cross with Edna as well and threatened to punish her for ying 
Elsie bogged her not to as she and her twin were so close to one another, when 
fone suffered, the other did too, 

Else's parents were Christian parents and took the children to church and 
‘Sunday School. She remembers attending services at the German United church 
iin Hanna and ie thankful for this heritage. 

Mom Hasz baked great quantities of doughnuts and cookies. Elsie has 
preserved the recipe for ammonia cookles, which were let to rise overnight and 
‘were baked fist thing in the morning. What a pleasant aroma to wake up to; 
freshly baked cookies. The recipe calls for ten cents worth of ammonia so I is 
dificult to make them today with our inflationary food costs 

"Mom sewing long hours forthe family, was @ common sight. She didn't need 
« patiorn to turn out attractive garments. 

‘Dad loved to hunt coyotes and often would take Mom along on these outings. 
He nad two or three hounds and often returned with several coyotes. He was & 
‘great horseshoe fan and was always ready for a game ithe could find someone to 
play with 

‘Our days on the farm were happy ones. We didn't have much money but took 
pleasure in the simple, everyday things which, afterall are the most meaningtul 





























WILLIAM HILLER and FAMILY, By Fred Johnston — The Hilers were 
‘among the many familes who immigrated to these parts from the eastern 
‘countries of Europe n 1927. They setted on a farm in the Bull Pound area south of 
Hanna. Due to the drought consltions there they came to the Weakley place, 
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‘across the fence and south of Jack Young, Inthe spring of 1930. To this day tis 
Stil called the Hiller place: 

‘Emi the oldest, Alma, Lena and Tilie went the one rile to the school. With 
ony a small amount of land to farm and the persistance of the drought. they 
{Tokked to Fawcett, Alberta in the spring of 1934. There were seven girs and three 
ove in the family and they are living In various parts of Alberta and 6.0. 
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slelgh. Those trips were greatly shor 
Plain acquired elevators 

‘Aer ne had bought the place he had been warned that there was no water io 
speak of there. The well arilled by Frank Ruppert yielded about a barrel a day. The 
slough usually provided enough water fr livestock during the summer. Howevee 
In the winter, what tow cattle we had would have to be driven to a wel one mip 
west. Dad then built a well driling machine. A nole big enough to take a two inch, 
pipe was punched down, all the while flushing the mud out with high pressure 
water. If you were successful in reaching water, a two inch pipe was pounded 
‘down the hole and served the same function as a wel casing. Then the well could 
bbe developed. During dad's many attempts at driling for water as many as tour 
‘seams of coal would be encountered on the way down. Some coal seams would 
'be as much as seven feet thick. nthe interim, dad put down a good wel at Garden 
Plain schoo! and another for Bily Wagner. 

This same Billy Wagner was helping when dad dried the last hole on the 
place. The water used in the sump disappeared down the hole, a sure sign of 
water. Billy considered himself a good doweer, so taking his forked twig in Nand 
proceeded to find the stream. Bath he and dad were elated that a good stream 
had been found as the twig kept turning. Bil walked around in his stocking feet 
and the wand was performing miracles. However, when it was developed, the woll 
hhad no more water init than the others. n the meantime, water was being havied 
by tank at regular intervals from Jensen's, If dad was to continue farming he hed to 
‘988 place with water ont. In the spring ot 1930 he rented trom Hills the farm thet 
we live on today, the NE-36-32-14 

‘About 1928, the folks bought a DeForest Crosley radio, kept someone on 
the road getting the wet battery charged? The squeaks and squeals emitted didnt 
deter them from enjoying It. People boasted about the programs heard from 
Clear-channel on distant stations, especially when weather conditions were right. 
‘A close neighbor also owned a radio wth which he was constantly experimenting, 
by adding special gadgets. You knew exactly when his set was turned on because 
of the interference, Dad always claimed that this amateur had a transmitter 
Instead of a receiver. 

‘Wile living atthe "North Place”, Fred Jr, Rayford and Eileen were born. Our 
sister Edna was born In 1932, but passed away In 1944 

‘Aer our move we could Keep a few milk cows. Mom also raised a lot of 
Leghorn chickens and turkeys. The first few years as many as three Incubators 
were used to hatch the eggs. When the roosters were big enough they were 
butchered and sold as fryers. A lot of eggs were sold to keep things going 

Just before Christmas the turkeys were butchered. As many other people 
also raised turkeys they woule go from place to place kiling an plucking them 
ad became very efficient at “sticking” turkeys 80 that feathers would be easy to 
Dull, Before ne acquired the knack of sticking, an experience at Donaldson's 
‘Convinced him that he was probably as good as those who were trying to do the 
jb. Mrs. Donaldson was scared out of her wits when a supposedly dead bird got 
‘up and started walking around inside the house! 

‘The dead birds would be hauled into Hanna, usualy by sleigh but sometimes 
by car i the roads were open. On one of these trips with the model "7, the 
radiator froze. To help thaw itout, Dad covered the radiator with his fur coat, When 
the steam hit the coat it shrunk it $0 badly, dad was unable to wear it again! 

The first car we owned was this same Model T. Dad in his travels had 8c- 
quired considerable knowledge of gas engines, which proved valuable through 
the years. Model T's were temperamental at the best of times but ours never let 
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him down. In the winter he would jack up one back whee!, pour hot water through 
the block and give the crank a few spins. Always it would go. Mom learned to drive 
this car and italways brought her home. She has been driving ever since. Of allthe 
tars Dad owned, his favorite was the Model A. 

‘Dad farmed with horses until 1939 when he acquired an old cross mounted 
case, 15-27 model, which was his initiation to power farming. That old tractor 
{ened his mechanical knowledge to the limit. However, he prevailed, and with 
Spare parts he got from Whaleys he used it unti he got a better one. 

‘Alter the threshing syndicate folded several diferent men threshed his crops. 
‘among them were Bill McLaren, Roy Bartman and Fred Whaley 

‘There ware only two crops in this county, the one in 1929 and next year's, 
‘he crop of 1927 was hailed out and Dad had no insurance, Many hal insurance 
Companies went broke that year. He was hailed out afew times after that but was 
beter able to stand the loss, 

In 1982 Dad spent most of the summer bullding a barge. He hired a young lad 
from Vancouver wo had come with Stuart McRae, to operate the barge. Just 
before the la let to go back to school, he announced he was going to harness a 
horse. Thinking he was taking a long time to do the job, dad went to see how ne 
twas getting along. He had put the collar on upside down and insisted that was the 
way Rt should go. 

‘There was a couple of years when folks around here, including dad, stacked 
thelr short craps to cut down on expenses. Dad bought a Case threshing machine 
in 1940, twas used for many years to thresh ours as well as the neighbors’ crops, 

‘Shorty ater arriving inthis country, dad joined the old U.F.A. From then on 
he was actively involved in many projects for the betterment of the community. 
Eventually he became Secretary-treasurer of the Garden Plain Local and served 
in that capacity for more years than anyone else. Through the sustained effor’s of 
the farmers’ movement, the Alberta Wheat Pool was formed, of which he was an 
triginal contract signer. nthe interim he foun time to serve twenty-five years as a 
Grector of the Hanna Co-op store and the Hanna Municipal Hospital, He siso 
Served as a trustee for both Garden Plain and Alps schoo! districts. When Sulivan 
{ake Rural Electrical Association was formed In 1952, dad became its first 
Secrotary-Treasurer. 

Feeling that it was time to quit and because of falling eyesight, he retired from 
ctve participation In most of these organizations, but stil showed a keen Interest 
in them, As he was now unable to drive, Mom had to take the wheel, but even at 
that, Saturday was sil his day n town. After doing what business had to be done, 
he would head for the “corner” to meet the Boys. 

Dad was born in Moneymore, County Down, ireland in 1884. America was the 
land of opportunities, to which he Immigrated at the age of fiteen. With stops at 
Philadelphia and Seattie he came to Vancouver, B.C, n 1917. He had many jobs. 
but the two he spoke about mainly were helping on the grade for the Grand Trunk 
allway, forerunner of the C.N.R., and working at the many jobs involved with the 
forest industry of that province. 

"Ator colebrating fity-one years of married life, he passed away In February, 
1975 in his ninety-fret year and is Interred at the Netherby cemetery. 

‘Mom, with a growing family to care for, didn't get t00 Involved in community 
ata. As the family got bigger she and dad would take us to picnics, to dances, to 
‘ard parties and to Hugh MeLarens. 

Having been able to drive for many years, she thinks nothing of going to 
rummheller, Brooks and Lacombe. For the past few years Mom has been a 
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member of the Dundes Women's Institute. She looks forward to the mor 
meetings and activites which the organization promotes in the community. 





RAYFORD JOHNSTON — | w2s bom 
March 9, 1926 at the Hanna Municip 
Hospital. ved in the Garden Plain ds, 
‘rit for four years until our family moves 
south to the Alps district inthe spring ot 
1930. The day we moved it rained ca 
and dogs. 

My schooling began in March 1992 
18 few days after my sixth birthday. took 
all of my schooling t Alps school. There 
were some good and bad days at schoo, 
Thad @ look at the strap, stood in comers 
ayo ais, Seley ad Lee PION. ang sat under desks. Some of the things 
| was In on were burning grass in the tollet holes or in gopher holes, and taking a 
neighbor g's eap and putting it under a rock @ mile and a halt down the road 
from the school. One afternoon the teacher decided on @ nature walk. Half of he 
kids got ahead of the teacher and | was one of them. Seoing a dust storm 
‘approaching, the teacher and those pupils witn her turned back. When the storm 
hit we took shelter in an old shack. We got back to the school at 4:30 and the 
teacher was waiting for Us. For punishment we had to “stay In" for one wook’s 

We had @ terrible road to go to school on. | think it was the worst road in 
Alberta. It was very hilly and the snow would be belly deep on the horse. My 
brother and | rode double in the saddle for nearly two years. When my sister 
started schoo! we went with a two-wheeled cart pulled by the same horse named 
Brownie. This horse took all four of our family to schoo! from 1931 until the day the 
last of us quit in 1945. 

“The hours before and after school were no picnic elther. There were always 
lots of chores but the one I dreaded most was churning. Iwas also assigned the 
Jb of getting in the horses in the morning, giving them a feed of oats and 
harnessing them while the rest of the family milked the cows, fed the calves and 
made breakiast 

In the depression years our summer holidays were spent herding turkeys to 
clean the grasshoppers out of the potato patch, and trapping gophers for thee 
falls. The money we got for thei tails we used to buy our fall school supplies. Also 
we had to weed the trees, which to me seemed acres. 

'AS | got older, | did a lot of stooking for my Dad and the neighbors. When | 
was fourteen years of age | was given a bundle team to help thresh with Dad's 
outit. 

| went out working afew times after | quit school. | worked for Bill McLaren off 
‘and on for two years. | also worked for Marion Wright, Jim MeCiusky, Jack Corry 
‘and Arley Chidley. | did everything from washing my own underwear to cleaning 
eggs. 

In the spring of 1948 my brother Freddie and | rented Harry Bariman’s place 
In 1952 Fredale Bought land of his own and I rented Harrys place by myselt. Ne 
I purchased a quarter of land trom Bill McLaren which was clase to my Dad 
place. That quarter was Bills original homestead. 

In November 1955 | married Mavis Durand from east of Spondin. We moved 
‘my folks first house from the north place, renovated It and lived in their yard 





























‘We purchased the James McDonald Taylor place trom Ben Taylor, bult a 
house and moved there In the spring of 196, . 

"We have two children, a gir! Shelley and a boy Lee, who attend schoo! in 
Hanna, 

‘After ving here fity-one years ! quess | am gotting to be an old timer myselt 
Lite has been good to me and I've enjoyed it 


GROWING UP ON THE FARM, By Fred Johnston — My oarliest recollections 
fre of moving from the North Place to where we now lve. Itwas a cold spring day 
in 1820, Mom, Rayford, Eileen and | came In the Model T. Dad, Fred Blaxhall and 
Billy Wagner brought wagons loaded with turiture, chickens and whatever else 
‘ould be loaded. We brought our cate in the car, but they ll went back. We rented 
“and continued to do so until we bought in 1946, There were two good wels and 
Spring on the new place, something which were totally unavaliable on the old one. 

"As | was approaching school age the folks purchased a saddle horse, 
Brownie trom Lovedays. The very first time I rode him he “wiped me out” going 
Under the clothestine; nor was It to be the last time, for he had a habit of shying 
Unexpectedly and unseated whatever kid or kids were on his back. By the time 
Raytord, Eileen and Edna were going to school, Brownie was being driven in a 
two-wheeled cart that Oad had made out ofthe old car. Yet he continued his bad 
habit of shying, more so when he met a car. However he was stil going strong 
‘ven the last of us were through school. We traveled to school in the wintertime 
in'a cutter. Some winters the roads were nearly impassable and the school was as 
cold inside as out. The janitor was usually the teacher. They did the best they 
Could under the circumstances but it seemed it was a losing battle. Except for 
chibians, frst bitten noses and fingers, we survived and were healthier fort 

In the spring we used to find Tiger Lies growing In a number of places, but | 
haven't seen one for years. Our schoo! sting on top of a big hill afforded us the 
‘opportunity of tobogganing and sledding during the noon hour. Occasionally we 
‘could do some skating on nearby sloughs. The usual summer sports such as 
softball were played by everyone; getting together any semblance of a team 
forced us to use the best to the poorest players, as our school hadi too many 
pupils at any time. One year, we got a football. We must have punished ourselves, 
‘or It too roughly, for the Bladder burst and that was the ond of that. 

{stayed home to help Dad on the farm after I qult school. | never got to drive, 
horses very much but did @ lot of work with the old Case tractor. During the war 
years the opportunity of driving a bundle team was forced upon me. One Incident | 
Fecal happened in the fall of 1946, when our outfit threshed for Stowart McRae. 
We were hoping to finish the fallrun that day, and although the skies clouded over 
lckily no rain fell. We did finish by seven that evening and when the lights of the 
‘machines were turned off we were literally in the dark. The faint coal oi lamp in 
Stewart's window showed the general direction ofthe buildings. What a calamity! 
Fige were running into the fences, ripping wire of, but eventually we got out of the 
field to moet more trouble. Arig oF two fell into the creek withthe teamsters geting 
‘wot feet. We did get tothe barn eventuslly and put our teams away. On the way to 
the house Hughie Riddle fll in an old dugout in the side ofthe bank. When we got 
to the house, Mamie Cattansch who was cooking, as Stewart was not married yet, 
‘wondered what al the commotion was about 

In the summer of 1947 Rayford and | purchased @ new one-ton Ford truck. 
Some of the neighbors hired us to haul thelr wheat to the elevators, coal from 
Pah’s mine and hoge to Hanna on shipping day. 

‘About 1950 Raytord and I took over as telephone repair linemen for the Trunk 
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Line along the Castor Trail as well as the Garden Piain Mutual (Line 10) There 
were five and later six ines on portions of thirteen miles to look after, as wel 
thirteen on tine ten. Repaire such as untangling and splicing wires, setting up 
poles, and telephone box maintenance were part of our job. Trouble wth the ng 
frequently happened alter a violent wind storm. Electrical storms were mast 
troublesome, especially so after the combination magnoto-dial phones wore 
Installed. We were forever inserting new carbons in the SBA arrestors or hanging 
‘new lead-ins, as the lightning would burn the wires. We always used an ohm meter 
{o test the lines, but occasionally the meter would throw us off completely, When 
this occurred we had to make @ guess as tothe cause of the rouble. Sometimes 
‘we spent hours on Justa iti thing. There were no regrets when the undergroung 
system was ploughed in 

Eileen married in 1848 and Rayford in 1955. This left me home with the folks, 
‘About this time I started to play for dances with Herb Wimmer, Bud Hanson and 
‘Jack McLaren. When Jack lft to teach in Edmonton, we had several musicians el 
different times playing with us. Gradually | got interested inthe activities of various 
‘organizations which Dad belonged to. | have since taken over some of his 
lirectorships and added a few of my own, These along with my farming operations 
keep me occupied. 

‘Mom and Ive in a new house which | builtin 1973. It's more spacious ang 
comfortable than the old one which started out as Charlie Doran's homestesd 
shack in 1909, with the bigger addition put on in 1913. Through all the years ithas 
been home for several families but especially so the Johnstons. after shty years t 
eserves to be turned out to pasture 











FRED MILLER STORY, By Emma Miller Mason — Our parents, Fred and 
Salome, with five children came from Bessarabia, Roumania in 1927 to the Lone 
Bute district In 1986 we moved to the Sapa district. By that time our family had 
increased to sx gris and three boys. In 1937 the lat of our family & git, was born, 

Wo attended Alps school, with Mrs. Lucy McLaren being one of our fst 
teachers. We remember going to schoo! in the winter in a closed cutter, pulled by 
‘8 team of horses, and in the spring and fal walking two and a half miles, orriing& 
horse, especially Katy, our Shetland pony. 

Recess and noon hours were very memorable as we did numerous fun things 
‘such as tobogganing down the eastside of the schoo! hil, skating and playing 
hockey on a nearby slough, playing fox and goose, prisoner's base, and when the 
‘snow went we played serub unt the end of June. Two highlights ofthe schoo! year 
Consisted of the Christmas concert — putting on a program of plays, singing. 
‘Santa Claus and exchanging of gifts — and at the end of the term we always 
looked forward to a pionie with Netherby and Garden Plain schools. 

‘Our last year of school at Alps there were only seven pupils — Donnie 
McLaren, Emma Miller, Alan Hemstock, Greta Greenway, Emil Mile, Vera Miller 
‘and Maryn McLaren. We felt vary sad when the schoo! closed down, and in 1948 
\We had to go to Welge School, which was four miles from our place. 

‘The purchase of something new was usvally an exciting and happy event in 
the family. One such occasion was when we acquired our first tractor, anew 1944 
rubber-tred John Deere. We all had to have a tur riding oni, but after afew runs 
‘down the road, it refused to go. Not knowing very much about this marvelous 
Invention we tried pushing tand choking I. After much excitement, we discovered 
it was out of gas 

Harvesting was always a big undertaking. After cuting with horse binders 
{and stooking were all done, along came the threshing crew consisting of a tractor 




















and separator, with an operator, six or elght men with teams of horses and bundle 
aoks. Preparing meals for them was ike feeding an arm They were always very 
hungry as they worked very hard picking bundlos and shoveling grain. The men 


Fred Mir Fay Renin, ty 196. ack ow, tt pt: Ot, Cac, Eta, Ama, Wale, Erma, 
Erland Vera, este Uy, Ga, Mar, a 


Lily married Dan Faschner. They live at Cralgmyle and have four children anc 
te grandchildren. 

‘Cecile married Jack Cunningham and Ives in Belleville, Ontario. They have 
two ohilde 

‘Alma married George Anderson, They lve In Aldergrove, 8.C. and have two 
chllaren 

‘Waiter married Carol Johnston. They had four children. Walter passed away 
in 1968, 

Hilda is martied to Alex MeMullen, They lve in Edmonton. They have five 
children and one grandchild. 

Ella married George Mihoiluk. They live in Vancouver and have one 
laughter. 

‘Ott lives on the home farm at Scapa. 

Emil married Rema Lovell. They live in Jasper and have three children. 

Emma married Albert Mason. They Ive in Della and have three children. 

\Vera married Jim King. Tey ie in Camrose and have two gis. 

Mom and Dad retired and moved to Hanna in 1958, Dad passed away in 
March, 1963 at the age of 69. Mom passed away in July, 1972 at the age of 77 








ADOLPH KIEST FAMILY — Complled by Fred Johnston — Adolph, his older 
brother Rudolph and their parents left Roumania in 1928 for Canads. They came 
to Alberta and farmed the George Block place. Adolphs sister, Mrs. G. Schmit, 
her husband and family arrived here in 1927. 

‘Adolph married Erma Gartner, a neighbour gir, in 1896 and they took over 
the Block farm when Adolph’s parents moved to Hanne. 

In 1845 the Kiest family moved to Wetaskiwin where Erma's parents hac 





































































Fesided since 1999. Thers were five children in the famiy a this time. Ruby, the 
‘eldest, had started school at Alps with Mrs. McLaren as teacher. The etiee 
children were Richard, Gary, Rodney and Kathy. 

‘About 1951 the Kiest's moved to a farm at Sangudo where the younges, 
Linda, was born. They retired from farming in 1961 and moved to Edmonton 
residing there until 1967. Then they moved to Vancouver but rain and strikes 
forced the Kiest s back to sunny Alberta in 1976. 

‘The children are all grown and married. There are numerous grandchitren, 
Ruby cied in 1972, The Keiets now reside in Spruce Grove, Alberta, 








JOE SLEPECKA, By Fred Johnston — A tall muscular man by the name of Joe 
Slepecka came into this area atthe time the Hanna to Warden railway line wes 
being bul. He worked on the many fils and grades, using his own outit of horses, 
{An Estonian by birth, he had originally homesteaded in the Sunnynook 

1811. Joe fully understood the hardships and privations of tryng to eke out alvieg 
‘on his homestead. While living at Sunnynook he bought a well-boring machine 
{and bored many wells, He brought ito this area, driling a few wells, staying where 
he was working as long as he could. In one neighbor's wall he struck a rock which 
‘couldn't be removed. This meant a trip to Drumheller for some dynamite. Joe hed 
‘placed as far back in the truck as he could get It, always fearful that it might go 
‘off accidentally. Back again atthe well-site he was lowered into the well which was, 
‘a mere twenty-two Inches in diameter. With very litte room to maneuver, and 
‘considering that Joe was no small man, he got the job done, Sometimes he wes, 
Uunsuccesstul and had to star over again. He also worked our for others inthe 
neighborhood. 





soe Slepea's ose ven wel ering mci, oes tarding on te rah. 


About 1956 he bought the Berg homestead, the SW 3-33-14, trom @ 
Mortgage company and erected a small shack. It burnt down on him so he had to 
build another. He Bought the Alps teacherage and had It moved onto the place as 
‘well. He left some of his horses at Sunnynook unt ne bought the Berg place. To 
show the respect thatthe horses had for him, he tailed most of them in without the 
benefit of halter or rope 

His pride and joy was his irigated garden, especially his potatoes. They were | 
‘always planted when the moon was right. He dug @ root cellar Inthe side ofall in 


which he placed all his vegetables. Joe was laughingly known as the “Potato 
King 
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Joe was a withdrawn, lonely man, one who never forgot, and @ habitual snutt 
ser, He walked many miles andi was not unusual to See hi roaming the country 
St night. Many times he left at 4 a.m. and would be in Hanna before anyone had 
‘gone to work, He usually caught a ride home, bringing such supplies es he 
eeded, and a big roll of discarded newspapers which he tried to read. it was 
known that he could not write. He listened to his radio a lt. inthe spring of 1963 
fhe sold his horses and retired to a small house in Hanna. In 1967, after a short 
iiiness, he passed away in the Hanna Hospital and was buried in the Catholic 
‘cemetery: 


MIL and RUBY SIEPPERT — Wo wore married in June 1952. Lonnie was 
porn on October 14, 1956, We farmed the David Rust land eighteen miles south of 
Hanna In the Parr district until the fll of 1956 when It was sold to the Hutterite 
Colony. We bought the McLaren land in the spring of 1987, 

‘The McLaren nouse had been moved to Hanna so we bought the Alps school 
ich was near by. We moved Into the echool in June 1957, We had an early snow 
In September that year; it blocked our road for awhile. We finished redoing the 
basement of the house and moved into it on October 14, 1957. The folowing 
summer we had difcully keeping the rain rom getting into the basement because 
the shel of the house was not yet set up. In 1260 we maved Alps school into our 
yard and it is now being used as a garage. 

Lonnie’ fist year of school was at Netherby. He completed his education in 
Hanna and graduated In 1974 





JIM and VERA SCHUMAKER — Vora Noyce and Jim Schumaker were 
‘married in Calgary in Novernber of 1948. Vera grew up on her parents' farm and 
had taken her schooling at Alps, Dundee and Hanna. She was employed in 
Calgary where she met Jim, who was also employed there. Jim grew up on his 
parents! farm at Didsbury, and had served In the Navy during World War I. Inthe 
Spring of 1987, they and thelr four children loaded up an old International truck 
land came to take over the farm of Vera's parents, the C. W. Noyce place. They 
‘were the frst people to have a television set in this area, having brought theirs out 








grain, cattle and pigs. They also had a flock of geese. 
‘The geese swam on the big slough south of the house. When feeding time came 
im would call and the geese would take to their wings. After a ha mile fight they 
‘would come circling to an awkward landing right in front of you. it was then that 
you had to step back or suffer the consequences. 

andy, who had attended school in Calgary, had to walk a mie to catch the 
bus to go fo the new two-roomed Netherby school. it was then that a high grade 
‘oad was bull to accommodate the bus. Catherine, Daryl, and Rhonda went when 
they became of age. While Schumakers ved here two more children, Allan and 
Linda were born. 

‘While they were on the farm, the first snow storm of the season would always 
block their road, Jim said that he was going to a place where he didn't have to 
shovel snow anymore, just watch it run down the ditch. In the spring of 1963 Jim 
‘and Vera had an auction sale, The land was divided three ways and was sold to 
Pudy Annas, Otto Miller and Norman Greenway. They went to Victoria, B.C. where 
sie had been stationed during the war. 

Randy and Catherine are married. Daryl and Rhonda are on their own. Allan 
land Linda are at home. 
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SMART STORY, By Glen Smart — The Smart tamily moved to the Hanne area 
‘trom Oyen in 1933. As our father had been Kile in a well accident in 190, oor 
mother's father, Mr. Harley Ball, came to live with us and moved with us to Hanna, 
The family consisted of Mother, Mrs. Bernice Smart, and her children, Helen, 
Glenn, Donald, Howard, Daisy and Melvin. Our first home was the Sting place, 
‘wo miles north of Hanna. Some of the children attended school a Siver Vale, 

We used to have get-togethers atthe Howard Kern's airy farm along wth the 
Parkers, Curtis and the Hanna hospital gris; lots of music and fun. After a time we 
‘moved fo the Gwin place about six miles north of Hanna, and attended schoo! et 
Antelope Hil. We moved from the Gwin place to the Henry Brown farm where we 
attended school at Garden Plain 

(ur Mother met Albert Sim in 1997 and they were married in 1998. We moved 
from the Brown place tothe John Sim place which was to be our home for some 
‘ime. We were soon blessed with a baby brother Harry Sim, born in 1838, bringing 
{he number of children in our family to seven. We went to Scapa schoo! from the 
‘Sim place. In 1899 Stanley Sim was born, but he passed away atthe age of th 
‘months. He was buried in the Netherby Cemetery. We were fortunate to have a let 
‘of good neighbors: Temples, Brunners, Wiens, Gauglers, Miers and Fechoes, the 
list could go on and on. Our family used to play for local dances Neld at schoo's 
nd halls in the Scapa and Hanna area. Helen went to Calgary to work, met Steve 
Varro and soon bacame Mrs. Varro. They make thelr home in Calgary. Glenn, 
Donald, Howard, Daisy, Melvin and Harry al worked around home for neighboring 
farmers. When Glenn was nineteen he joined the armed forces in Calgary and 
completed his basic training at Camrose and his advanced training in Halifax 
After a brief visit home to Hanna on a farm leave he went overseas complating 
training In Aldershot, England. He was withthe troops who disembarked in France 
fon June 6, 1944. He was wounded at Nymogen, Holland on November 27, 1944, 
spent several months in hospital in Antwerp, Beiglum, and rejoined his out 
Just as they were moving into Germany. When the war was over, he was stationed 
in Uvecht, Holland where he met a Dutch girl who soon became his wife. He 
returned to Canada and was discharged March 19, 1846, Donald married Muriel 
‘Stubbs (Dubbie) in 1946; Howard married Edith MeMllan of Stettler in 1947; Daisy 
married Ken Smith of Ponoka in 1951; in 1947, Melvin married Christine Arth; in 
1960, Harry Sim married Leanna Severdal 

ur parents had moved to Edmonton while Glenn was overseas, so on his 
‘return to Canada he made his home in Edmonton as wel. Glenn and wite went to 
Hanna In 1946, to farm the Sim farm, and he also worked on the allroad for a 
‘while, Our son was born in Hanna Hospital in 1947 and In October ofthat year we 
‘moved back to Edmonton, which has been our home since, Four more sons and 
daughters were born in Edmonton, 














CLYDE BLOCK — in 1910 Clyde Block came as a youngster with his parents the 
W. 8. Blocks, his older brother George, and his sister Gertrude from Washington, 
He attended Alps and Solon schools 

In 1917 his fathor traded the homestead for farm at Spokane, Washington. 
‘The Block family lived inthe States fr a few years, then came back to this area, 
CCiyde, who was married by this time, came as well. He farmed the Hann place on 
which the Royalton school was built He moved to the Aubry Crowe farm In the 
Dundee district, then about 1994 he farmed the old Pete Olsen place on section 
12.88.14. While here they milked cows fra living. They iked to attend the pickup 
ball games and go to dances, especially the ones at Hugh MeLaren's. Clyde was 
like his brother George, a jovial ort of person. 
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‘Their son, Gayle was @ small boy atthe time, and while Blocks were on the: 
olsen place they had a daughter. They left here later on fora farm farther north in 
the Blutfion area, Clyde died in 1972, his wite in 1973. Gayle lives in Calgary and 
the rest of the family are soattered, 





THE FOLLOWING LIVED IN THE DISTRICT, 
BUT VERY LITTLE IS KNOWN ABOUT THEM. 





BENJAMIN F. WEAKLY — Benjamin Weakley was ar. early pioneer who came 
‘nth his wife and family in 1910 to the NE 27-32-14 to homestead. He was one of 
the fist rustees ofthe newly bult Alps school. The\r children were among the frst 
pupils of the school. They moved to the States about 1917. 


WILLIAM FRED HOWELL, By Helon Jensen Northey — Another ofthe early 
pioneers, Fred Howell, companied by is famlly, homesteaded the SE 12-09-14 
fh 1008. They kept a stopping house along the Castor Teal. The two chiléren, Jack 
find Margaret were among the first pupils of the Alps school. The family left in 
4914 for the States. 





LEVERETT 0. FRASER, By Frod Johnston — L. O. Fraser and family, 
‘originally rom Prince Edward Island, homesteaded in 1909 across the road from 
‘lack Young on the SW 85-32-14, L. O. and Jack Young broke the prairie sod for 
ome of the early sotiers, In 1914 they left for Calgary where LO. worked for the 
‘y's streetcar system. In 1922 Frasers went to Kamloops, B.C. where L.O. took 
therge of Pat Burns slaughter house. Shortly attr arrival he, his daughter Ove 
land son Leverett wera accidently drowned in the Thompson River. Mrs. Fraser, 
the sole survivor, azcompanied the bodies back to Prince Edward Island where 
she remained to lve. 











WILLIAM E, RICKETTS — Willam E. Ricketts homesteaded on the south halt 
‘0f 88-32-14 and his son, ivan C. Ricketts on the NW 28-92-14. They came as 
omesteadors in 1910. Besides Wvan thare was in the family, llene, the youngest 
eughter, who was of schoo! age, and a married sister who lived with her tari in 
Calgary. W. E bull a big house on his place and by siding a pane! out ofthe way, 
‘large side room could be made. Many dances and parties were held nere inthe 
erly days van called the square dances. Often people would dance til daybreak 
betore going home. Sometimes the Rickelts served breakfast for the weary 
dancers. 
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Ivan became th frst secretary-reasurer ofthe Alps school. He married Ada, 
4 sister of Walter Hill who lived just north af Solon school. The young coup, 
‘moved to the Chas. Doran place vacated by the MeLarens. ivan became poung 
Keeper for the municipality while ving here. The Ricketts left these pars Gung 
the war, presumably for the State, 


M, M. BERG — M. M. Berg homesteaded the SW 3-99-14. He and his vite 
‘came from somewhere west of the Red Dear Riva in 1910. They lived in @ sma 
shack, They proved up ang then went back where they had come from, 


GALLIDAY BROTHERS — The Galiéay brothers, Homer and Isaac came in 
1810. Homor on the SE 2-89-14 and Isaac the SE 13-39-14, Homer proved Up, sold 
‘out to Charlie Noyce very early. His shack was moved into Noyce's yard where t 
sat for many years. Isaac also proved up but the land eventually went to the 
‘municipal, as it was a very poor quarter, mostly hardpan. It is now part of a 
‘grazing lease. 


E. E. KAMM, By Fred Johneton — Edwatd Erick Kamm and family from the 
States were early settlers of the area coming in 1808 to homestead the south hall 
of 27-92-14, Ed senior was elected first chalfman of the Alps school, but died 
‘fore it was bull. His wife, his two boys Fred and E¢ vr. and daughter Edina, ft 
In 1914 for Auburn, Washington. 








ALBERT E. TUMELSON, By Fred Johnston — The Tumelson family were late 
‘comers to the district, coming from the States to homestead in 1917. They 
hhomesteaded B. F. Weakley’s pre-emption which he had faled to prove up, the 
NW 27-32-14, Obie and Clinton attended the Alps school. Tumelsons stayed here 
long enough fo prove up and then returned to Post Fas, idaho. 


PETER F. OLSEN, By Helen Jenson Northey — Pete Olsen was another early 
pioneer coming In 1908 to a South Alrican Scrip, the East hall of 30-31-13. He 
homesteaded the NE 12-99-14 in 1912, and later purchased the quarter west of 
him. | ramember as a small child, that as Olsen came from the Gardin Plain Post 
Office and store he brought news ofthe declaration of World War |. He and Pete 
‘Jensen were very good friends and kept in touch for years. He moved to Nakusp, 
B.C. where he farmed and dled some years ago. 








W. H, FOWLER — W. H. Fowler camein 1910 othe SE 4-98-14. A shoemaker 
by trade, he did not remain tong, 


EDWIN FRASER — Edwin Fraser homesteaded the NW 25-92-14 n 1911, 


THOMAS LEEMAN — Thomas Leeman homesteaded the SW 2-38-14 In the 
year 1911. He had fled on the NW 35-32-14, tha site ofthe Alps schoo! but he died 
Before he received patent to this land. 


1VOR POWELL — Wvor Powell was a bachelor who came in 1915 to NW 93-92- 
14. He Joined the Canadian Army during World War | and went overseas. 


JOHN MITCHELL — John Mitchel ved in SW 4-93-14, a short, moustachod 
Scotchman who was very lata in Homesteading, coming in 1920. He was a distiler 
by trade in his native land and while hare he hed a stl and made some very good 
‘pists. He lived in a small shack and was very well read. At the time of his sale 
about 1985, he had many books and papers. John went back to Scotland to lve. 


om 








BOB KENNEDY — Bob Kennedy homesteaded on the SW 25-82-14. Known as. 
ratte Bob Kennedy", he came from Srandon, Manitoba in, 1913 with Hugh and ill 
McLaren. He proved up and went back to Manitoba 


sures Pay at WeLarns 1916. Back Raw, et ight Hugh MeLaren, MH. Lew, Elder Pet, 
faehicstnfeig, oon MeLaren, Andy love an Bob Kenedy. dae Row: Francis Levis, Valea 
Mage, Luise ton Lian age, Gee Velma Overton Front ow: Ele McLaren, Joe Zener, 
Ue Catach, ie Les 





‘THEY TELL THE STORY. 
‘about the homesteader who used to take @ short cut through the 
nolghtor lady's land. She resented this very much, and one day when he drove Up 
to the gate, she was barring the way. Harsh words were exchanged. 
“et out of the way, you old Irish devi” he ordered. 
She replied, "Vil have you know, you're not talking to your mother. 
‘about the Scottish lad who had bought a team, wagon and supplies in 
‘Stet. The owner ofthe livery stable thought that the Iad was taking overly long 
ta harness his team, and enquired what the problem was. 
“sth the way to putthe collar on?” the young man asked. 
The owner, noting hat the collar was on upside down, pushed his hat tothe 
back of his head, thought for a moment, then replied, "Well, some people do." 
‘about the Englishman who rode home trom a dance behing the 
neighbor boy on his motoreycle. Relating the experience later, he said, "Me ears 
\Were avflapping tke a piece of tar paper between two boards.” 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS — WIESE 


Following list i the homesteaders, owners or renters who resided on the land anc 
present owners and renters. Renters 
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THE WIESE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
8y Freda Viste 
‘The firt thing | would like to do is 
to acknowledge the foresight of tho pe0- 
ple who preserved the records from the 
{Wiese School. These heve been a valu- 
‘able source of euthentic information in 
the compiling of the district's history 
‘This report in particular could not have 
been done accurately from memory 
alone. 
Before the schoo! was bult, the 
chiidren in the district attended Alps 
‘and Chain Lakes schools. When there 
‘were enough homesteaders with fam- 
The Wiese School ss tanpeerstodey igs, they decided to build their own 
school, The first meeting was held atthe Mansfield home on December 26, 1913, 
with John Robertson acting as chairman, There were thirteen votes cast, al in 
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favor of bulding a school. Five trustees were nominated, Jacob Carstensen 


(chairman), Wiliam Munro (Sec-treas). Loulg Baxter, Donald Ross and Jute 
Wiese. 
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(On January 29, 1914, a trustee moeting was held at Chris Viste's. At his tie 
they established the district as “Weise S.0. 3088". The name was chosen the 
simplest way possible. The family names were all put into a hat, a draw was made, 
{and the sip of paper read Wiese. Somehow when the school was registered and 
the offical seal gotten, it was spelled Weise. This is the way t appears In all the 
early records and most of the fist teachers and students used this speling. 

‘The site where the school now stands was selected by the trustees, and they 
had already made arrangements with Mrs. D. Gay to purchase two acres from her 
However when the Department of Eduestion became involved, they wanted the 
school bull on a site recommended by the Inspector, Mr. Buchanan. The wheels 
turned slowly then, as they usualy do when there is government Involvement. 
took almost a year (December 12, 1914) to get the location established, where the 
Board wanted it in the first place, two hundred yards south from the NW corner of 
3192-14, 
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Up until about 1890 the school year wasn't established as It s today. The 
tmusiees decided when the school opened or closed. basing their decisions on 
‘when a teacher was avalable, or the money to pay her. Often a severe winter 
meant closing unt! spring 

Following is @ bret account of some of the highlights trom 1916 o 1955, 

‘July 28/16 — decided to buld a schoo! bar. 

‘January 24/17 — bought piano for school or $50.00 

‘January 15/18 — set aside $25.00 to be awarded tothe children atthe end of 
the term for best attendance, obedience and progress in each grade. 

(October 19/18 — owing to Spanish Influenza through the Hanna district no 
public gatherings be allowed in the school, notice to be put on door stating same, 

(October 23/18 — owing to several cases of influenza in te district, the school 
to be closed indetinitely 

in 1819 the following expenses were recorded: teacher (nine months), 
$900.00; oficla’s salary, $50.00; building expenses, $150.00; caretaking, $70.00; 
supplies and stationery, $40.00; and fuel, $30.00; total, $1,240.00. 

‘January, 1923 — moved tha the school close withthe children to attend Alps, 
and Hudson Bay schools, 

‘January, 1924 — paying tution to attend other schools not satisfactory so 
Wiese was to re-open on Apri 1. 

In 1926 there was talk of moving the schoo! but they decided against it. The. 
teaching of grade ten was begun on tral basis and was continued for a number of 
years. 

‘In 1991 the board began to cut expenses where ever they could. The janitor 
‘work was done by the older children in rotation, and the teachers even took their 
turn, This saved caretaking expenses. The Secrotary Treasurers salary dropped 
to $5.00 per year and the teacher's salary to $500.00 per year. 

"1840 — a teacherage was moved in 

February 20/40 — the last meeting recorded in minute book) One motion 
read — that the school be repaired and put on @ basement and the yard fence be 
tepaired. The next motion read — that we do not agree tothe running ofa schoo! 
van to Seapa. 


Wiese uses in 191, Standing et ri: Warn and Als Bruner, Wak and Caton Viste 
Fran ting, ohn Neen and Git Anas, Pri Bue, Aled rine, Feds Gaul, Wai aes, 
Hargett ol Fed, hare Aonas. Sng Hl Bruner, oa Bae, Baty Lin, Aa and 
ao Vite, Rayna Brune. 

















By the time schoo! started in September of 1955 there was @ complete tur 


not 
‘events. With ever-decreasing attendance ang dificuties in geting good teschog, 


Pressure was realy put on the scnool board by the Sullivan Lake School Divisise 
There was the promise ofa better education in the centralized school system. So 
‘as with heavy hearts, the board consented to have the children bussed to Scace 


‘Annew larger schoo! was built there withthe idea that this would be the answer tg 
all problems forthe large area it served. This was only @ dream, for it wasn’ ong 
nti the Scapa Schoo! felt the same pressures as the one-room schools had, ang 
Italso succumbed to the wheels of progress. In 1966, with the same promises of 
Detter education, another change was made and the students ware all bussed te 
Hanna. 

“The doors ofthe old Wiese School have remained closed go far as education 
‘90€8. An occasional passerby enters and jots his name and address on the 
blackboard, which serves as a guestbook. Even though the foundation is 
‘crumbiing and itis in much need of repar, those who altended the Wiese Shoot 
Stil look at it with pride, 

Following Is @ complete lst of the teachers who taught there trom 1915 to 
1955 — Edith Henderson, Miss Buchanan, Nora Gray, Ruth Hayter, Winnires 
‘Jones, Genevieve Pokotlo, Mr. J.H. Johnston, Florence Meadows, Mis. Wiliams 
(nee Henderson), Janet McTaggart, Hida Carswel, Marie Birch, James Blalr 
ima Tingle, Agnes Camoron, Mrs. Agnes Temple (nee Cameron), Margretta 
Nelson, Audrey Neff, Joan Benedict, Helen Hart, Georgina Abbis, Elsle Peterson, 
Wima ‘Smyth, Annetta Harvey, Norma Meliom, Phyllis Morton, Paul Crovgh 
Emestine Siewert, Isobel Andrews, Florence ‘Robertson (eupervigor), Anne 
‘Damsgard, Lois Bowles, Don Pound, Jack MeLaren, Margery Sugden, and Rod 
Morisset 

‘These are the men who served fathfuly as trustees on the schoo! board 
throughout the years: Jacob Carstensen, Willam Munro, Louis Baxter, Donald 
Ross, Jullus Wiese, Dominic Raine, JH. Johnston, John Robertson, Ralph 
Gaugler, Hjaimer Viste, .M. Willams, Harold Mansfield, Anton Brunner, Harold 
Lund, Manly Viste, John Auer, Ed Pound and Harry Wiese, 

‘Matters which were of real concern then, seem humorous to us now. Here are 
«8 few examples: Jean Benedict wrote the board — "What does the school board 
ddo about plasticine? Do they supply tor are the pupils to bring it? What do they do 
‘bout paste or glue? Do the pupils bring thelr own, the schoo! board supply tors 
the teacher supposed to make the paste with flour? 

‘A gentleman who was hired to clean the outdoor privies wrote, “When we 
tipped the boys’ tollet so we could clean itout, the etakes that were holding it down 
were rotted to such an extent that they couldn't be replaced. The bulldings were so 
Flekety that they almost ‘collasped’ when ! laid them down on the side. If they are 
ot braced they are lable to ‘collaspe' any time.” 

‘A dispute withthe Dopartment of Education about paying the teacher below 
‘minimum wage, resulted in the board writing the Minister of Education, “We wil 
‘eed the assistance ofthe government to pay the $500.00 that we have agreed to 
Pay the teacher. Under these circumstances It seams to me that you might save & 
litle money on Mr. McEacheon's salary rather than have him writing us 
letters as the one of August 8 

The teacher is satisfied with salary offered, and | believe It time the 
‘Government began to worry a litle over the plight of the people who are forced to 
lve here ans struggie to pay your minimum salary. The condition of the farmers in 
this pat ofthe province should be well enough known by now without wasting time 
{and money writing to all the schoo! secretaries, 
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From the Inspectors reports: “Water supply: brought by pupils, oc 
casionaly.” The next year awell had been dug and the report read: "Water supply: 
Much Improved, the well water has @ woody taste but it should soon wear of. 
General Remarks (1920) “The school should be painted outside and kalsomined 
{End brightened up inside, The floor should be painted or oiled. The stable should 
be painted. The water supply is unsatisfactory. The concrete in the foundation is. 
crabked and should be repaired. Geta flag and flag pole. 

‘letter of application for @ teaching position in 1993, had a recommendation 
with it from the Principal of Crescent Heights High School, Calgary. He was 
Wiliam E, Aberhart. Another letter of application read, “lam nineteen years of 
‘age, nave nad wo years of teaching experience at Spondin School | ask as salary, 
‘$800.00 and high schoo! grant any nigh school grades are taught." One teacher 
trying to collect her wages wrote: “I hope you will not mind me continually asking 
bout it It realy affects my plans so greatly that hardly know what todo until am 
ture. You spoke of the uncertainty of farming. | don't believe it coulé quite beat 
this I's Ike getting hailed out or expecting an early fost. 








TEACHING WIESE, 1992.29, By 
‘udroy Nott Yoartok I frst tough 
‘choo! neat Chinook where my parents 
fro sitter. Dorothy, now Mire. Henry 
Beach ved. When they moved to Hanna 
Poked for a new schoo! near thre 
‘As there was surplus of teachers In 
4892! was very fortunate to Be accepted 
to teach the Wiese Schoo! for the 1852- 
Stem 

TC was 2 vory intresting year a8 | 
had moat ofthe grades wth large class 
In@race 1 and 2 and also some puple 
Wes. etl sts 18328364 ROW, in High’ School. The chiren were a 
Pits Willams, na Bach ThiG Row: Amie pleasant and well-behaved, and enjoyed 
aca Bore’ Lor gl otiagon_OUside sports Including sftal 
I Fea Reng nr AG: Ong. now experience for me in 
Sting ht, Dey Bow We E. Seaching that year wat having 2 large 

Siase of bopinnrs wih two. of thom 

speaking only the German language learned at home. was areal challenge to 
‘elp thar Tourn Enpiun and later to reed. | ramember placing letteres cards on 
{he door dost, windows, et, 10 atalat nthe projet Pletures of objects wih 
printed were often helped. They also learned English from the other chléren at 
Fovess and noon. By the end ofthe year they coud read an passed into Grade 
ith te others 

“th folowing pupls attended Wiese Schoo! that yeer: Florence and Jean 
Fobervon, Ama Bartch, Gwonyth and Phys Willams, Lucy ana Wille Gauge, 
Frank and Dick Brunner, Fred and Donald Fecho, Ane and Gaia Brunner, Adam 
tnd Georgina Gilles and Allan MeKimmie, 

For the Chvistmas concer | remember we all prepared recitations and plays. 
Wo also song Christmas carols while | layed the musio on aver old piano, but 
torved the purpose. The parents and others always enjoyed the efforts ofthe 
ehilren atthe concer. 

I stayed atthe tendly home of Mr. and Mrs. Relph Gaugler, end it was 2 
00d place to board, Telrfwo children Luey and Wile walked to school wth mo, 
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4 distance of two miles. A daughter, Freda, sbout four years old, remand a 
home. When it was very cold with below zero temperatures we gota ride te at 
schoo! with Mr. Gaugier in a bob sleigh and sometimes a stone boat 

‘At holiday time and some weekends | could always depend on a car ie wih 
my Dad, Mr. Charles Neff. He travelled throughout the country, working ay et 
‘agent selling Life Insurance. He usually took me back to the school but sometimes 
Thad a different ride, 

Early Monday morning | would catch the Hanna-Warden train going nor, 
After a half hur ride the tran crew stopped the train atthe rallway crossing near 
‘the school and I would get ofthe train. Then | would walk the short distance tothe 
‘school, arriving there before 9 a.m. That was an exciting trip and appreciated ine 
Kingness of the tain crew. 

‘The next year | taught at Handale School, south-east of Hanna, Later | 
married Lewis Yearick of that dlsrict and we moved to the Edmonton arca where 
we operated a general store. We now liv in Edmonton. 

Eaitor’s Note: Charles Net, father of Mrs, Yearick, 














sed away on March 29, 


at the age of 102 years. 


SOME OF MY _ EXPERIENCES 
TEACHING WIESE SCHOOL, By 
Jean (Benedict) Payne — Tho summer 
‘of 1933 1 was one of the many young 
teachers seeking employment. It was a 
time of surplus teachers, but a dearth 
‘of money and postions. Wiese School 
had advertised for a teacher, s0 my 
brother Roland took me by car to Dow: 
Ing, where Harold Lund directed us to 
see JM. Willams, secretary-treasurer 
En route to his place, we met him on 
r fee ME te tral betwoon his ouse andthe oad 
‘he giant soownen bait in Apri, 1894. Six- The ry prairie wool was my carpet 88 
sing, let eight Ooi ech, Fak Bum, |'tood Beside my brothers oer ead 
fees“, Fug Anas and Cola 

Bsurne, Pris Wane, ie Gauge, Even Ade application to be hired as teacher 
Vailas, ean Robeson. Dick Brea’ Lucy at the Wiese School. Mr. Willams sat 
Gauge, Fed eth. Sting: Jee Sumer, Ald calmly on his wagon seat, holding the 
Fem. lines to his team of horses. As he looked 
{down at me from his vantage point, he seemed to have complete control of the 
Situation. Even though he appeared considerate and kind, | could feel my inex 
perience as a flashing aura about me. ! wonder that | didnt trp on a blade of 
‘9ra88 and shatter all my chances. 

For his assessment of my qualifications! had to wait for a meeting withthe 
rest o the school board. Prompt action must have been taken, for soon therestte 
10 my great delight, | received a latter of acceptance. 

During my two years at Wiese, | boarded at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Harold 
Lund, which was the rear portion of the Dowiing store. They had a kitchen, an 
‘entry porch, a living room and one bedroom. Mis. Lund rented the living room 
‘me. She put a curtain across the doorway that led to thelr kitchen. When the 
‘curtain was open the family had a living room, when it was closed | had a private 
bedroom. 

“There was a large closet between the bedroom and my room. Mrs. Lund 
divided this closet in two witha heavy drape, Lunds had access to one half while & 
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door trom the living room gave me access to the other. My wardrobe trunk was set 
beside my closet and served as a dresser. The davenport was seating area in the 
daytime, and opened into my bed at night. The bedding conveniently folded in 
fvth the mattress. 

‘Boarding in a ling room can present problems. One day’ | hurried home 
from school, in through the store where | found Mrs. Lund in charge, alone. | 
passed on through the kitchen and thence tothe living room. Once there | decided 
fo quickly change my dress, but as Mrs, Lund was the only one around, and she 
Wwos in the store, | neglected to draw the curtain across the doorway. | had just 
{aken off my school dress when | heard a young man in the store say, "Is Miss 
Benedict home?" Horrors! No way could | dash around the piano ang draw the 
curtain over the door betore he reached It. Alternative? into the closet and close 
‘he door! There was a click and a sickening realization that the catch tothe door 
was onthe outside, with no latch inside. stood motionless until heard my visitor 
{ome into the living room, pause, ten go back out to Mrs. Lund, where he told her 
‘hat Miss Benedict was notin te living room. She was to busy to come in search. 
‘What now? | donned a dress —no problem there. Now | had three ways of escape: 
Jcould call Mrs. Lund and expose my stupidity, could wait til the store closed and 
{ha came back to the kitchen, or! could duck under the drape that divided the 
Closet and exit through thelr private bedroom nto the kitchen. | chose the last, 
fand hurried back to the shelter of he living room before my predicament was 
discovered. Never again would | lock myself In that closet! 

‘Mr. Lund farmed along with operating the store, so six o'clock was not an 
uncommon rising hour. | enjoyed getting up early and having breakfast with the 
family. | had a two mile hike to school, so I'd leave about 8 am. Sometimes, 
especially In the spring, I cut across the fields north and east of Dowling. Iwas a 
roa nature study, starting withthe early spring crocuses, tothe display of summer 
and fall plants and flowers. 

Plants bring to mind a horticultural experiment we did at school. | had 
tathered some seeds from Mr. Lund’s dew plant, had taken them to school and 
planted thom In a pot. Carefully we cared for them, and beamed good wishes at 
them. In about two weeks, up came one tiny plant. The loving care continued 
When it was about two Inches high we proudly showed itto some parents who had 
come to the school. Mr. Fecho looked carefully att, then at me. He uttered one 
‘mashing word, "stinkweed”. | checked our ite plant withthe ones inthe fel, 
fang, sure enough, the structure was identical, only ours wasn't es healthy! 

‘With an enrollment of seen, | had timo to give Individual attention. The 
famiies who had children in schoo! were: Williams, Robertson, Annas, Viste, 
Brunner, Fecho, Gaugler, MacKimmie and Haessel. 

| want out to play withthe children many noons and recesses. One April we 
had an overnight snowfall that was ust right for packing by noon the next day. We 
alllaunched into the construction of a glant snowman. The balls grow so easily and 
0 large that piling one on top of the other was a major task. We rolled such a big 
bal for the head we could hardly itt, and we just couldn't rezch to gett up on the 
shoulders. The teacher's chair was brought out, and because | was the tallest it 
became my job to heave that head up and pack it. There he stood, our snowman, 
nine fet tal | recorded the happy group surrounding ther creation wih my 

‘A beaming sun and vigorous Chinook wind seemed determined to destroy 
‘ur snowman, and he slowly became thinner and began to lean. Soon after recess 
there was a slump and collapse. In four hours we hed seen the rise and fall of 8 
noble snowman, 
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I started a diary of some ofthe interesting events that happened each dey, in 
‘big book. Pictures and a lite story of each sludent were alge putin. At th enor 
the year each child was allowed to put his best composition in the book, in hs 
finest handwriting. Each week they al red to Improve thelr own creation to give 
them a choice composition for the Book 

‘Christmas concert time was exciting, wth everyone geting involved with the 
‘making of props and furniture out of cardboard, apple Boxes and brown paper 
(One year, for an Indian Dance dril we made pant and Jacket costumes out of 
funny sacks. During the performance, trom my position a pianist ‘behind 
Curtains, | heard a burst of unexpected laughter trom the audience. Only later la 
learn that, as Evan Wiliams stomped his feet in dance, the belt of his gunry sack 
pants fallod. Disgusted, but stil in march time, he kicked off the capricious pants 
and continued his pow wow. Fortunately he had kept on his dress pants, Those 
Christmas concert audiences were the greatest. Every child got a big round of 
applause, making him feel just a ite taller. 

twas not always easy to get someone to play Santa. One year Harold Lund 
‘obliged. He tried to change his voice, But as soon ae he set foot inside the door 
land shouted "Merry Christmas", his four year old son Frank, eagerly shouted 
back: "Daddy, Daddy". To all the rest of the children he was Santa, and thei faces 
shone happlly as he greeted each one and handed out treats, 

During the winter we had a social evening every eecond week. There were 
‘amateur programs, contests, debates and pie socials, often followed by games 
such es whist, five hundred or cootie. Young and old were al Involved, and no 
children were left home with a baby siter. The evenings ended with lunch and 
friendly chatter. 

Going back to my boarding place and walking to school. | paid $18.00 per 
month board, and had few other expenses. ! made my cotton dresses, knit my 
‘sweaters and wore lise stockings. My shoes came from Simpson's mall order 
house and were priced at $9.00 to $4.00 a pair. Out of my $50.00 per month salary 
| was able to put some money in the bank. It seems incredible to me now. 

| wouldn't have taken any fashion awards, walking the two miles to schoo! in 
‘cold stormy weather. |had a muskrat fur coat that had been my grandmother's, 
high overshoes, leather outer mits, wool inner mitts, a wool tam and a warm 
‘mohair scart. Only once when I tried to outrun a sudden sleet storm, instead of 
protecting my face, di | suffer frost bit, and It was just superficial. Sometimes on 
‘stormy days Jack Robertson or Steve Brunner took thei children to schoo! with 
the team and sleigh. | was grateful to be able to ride with them, 

| met friendliness in all the community. Mr. and Mrs, Lund must have had 
many moments of frustration, with a boarder In thee living room for ten months of 
the year. Never during the time I spent thera dia they let me feel that my presence 
was causing inconvenience, 

‘The parents invited me to thelr homes to spend evenings with them and 
frequently | stayed overnight, walking to school with the children in the morning. 
Following are some of the memories | have of those visits. Walking home with Lucy 
‘and Wile Gaugier, with Wille a stop or two ahead of us all the way, no matter how 
fast Lucy and | walked. The next morning | found all the Gauglers present for 
breakfast except Wille. His Mother apologized for him, saying he had eaten 
breakfast early and lft for school. He had told her, “That teacher walks too fas.” 
thought you were setting the pace, Wille? 

Visits with the Ernest Haessels, with all the good food, guitar music and 
happy singing and talking. The privilege of sleeping between two beautiful feather 
ticks, at the Senior Steve Brunners. An experience In warmth not to be forgotten, 
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was asked to take family pictures with my Brownie camera, st one home. After all 
lore dressed in their best and we were about to proceed with the picture taking, 
eo lad refused to budge from a chair behind the table. Upon questioning him the 
Father discovered his pants wouldn't stay up when he made an attempt to getup. 
Father knew he had provided the necessary belt for one of the boys and 
Efswenders forthe other, but one of them had luxuriated and worn both. Sharing 
mended matters and the picture taking went shead. 

‘One spring, after a visit to my home In the Hand Hills, my brother Roland 
agreed to tako me back to Dowiing In his cer twas muddy and we got about two 
aalgs east ina Coulee, where we got stranded and had to walk home. My second 
brother Don, then said he would take me in the morning (Monday) with his team 
and buggy. 

Wie left about six o'clock inthe morning with Don driving Scoot and Smokey. 
‘ively tear. He Kept them at a quick trotting pace, but It stil became 
writ time. Aten to nine we reached the Dowing comer. The horses were hot and 
tired, £0 | got out to walk-run the rast of the way to school and Don went into 
Dowling to rest his horses. When | reached the school it was after nine o'clock 
‘There were no sounds, no indication of life. With guilty feelings | wondered i the 
Thigren had allcome and gone. | stepped inside the school. To my astonishment 
they weee all in their places doing thelr rapid calculation, Gwyneth Wiliams was 
tescher, she had her calculations done too. Impish grins on every face flashed 
happily back at me. Sheepishiy I tip-toed tothe cloak room, left my coat and went 
{othe front of the room. Late |was, but had a fine memory of beautiful children to 
cherish for always. 

‘On my last Gay at Wiese School, we had a community-schoo! pions. | recall 
softball games, races, jumping, good fun and heaps of good food. Best of all was 
the vibrant feelings of good fellowship, @ whole community of wholesome 
endship. lam glad that Mr. Willams, two years earler, had found my application 
tccoptable. | am glad to have had the privilege of teaching at Wiese. 

















THE MALDWYN WILLIAMS FAMILY, By Edith Wiliiama with excerpts by 
Phyltta (Willams) Jones — John Maldsyn Wiliams came to the Nanton district 
from Wales in 1910, to land that his father had bought for him. Here the farmers 
rere plagued by early frosts 80 he sold this land, and in 1914 went overland by 
\nagon, with all his posseasions to Hanna. He got a hal section homestead that 
Yomeone else had given up, about thirteen miles north of Hanna. He built @car- 
footed shack with two very small Bedrooms, a kitchen and lving room. His sister 
‘hanes had also come from Wales to Keep house for him. 

1 (Edith Henderson) graduated trom Vietoria University, Toronto, in 1913, with 
{2B.A. degree, Frank Buchanan, a fellow student, became inspector of schools in 
the Hanna area. Teaching jobs were scarce, 60 he offered me a position at the 
Ips School and | accepted. | boarded with the Al Bergs who lived e few miles 
‘nest of the school. My quarters were behind a flor rug tacked up to rater in & 
‘one-room shack. Years af rd trom Mrs, Berg who was In Hawall. Her 
‘Saughter (a small baby when | was there) was Nead librarian there, 

Winen Wiese School was built | was offered the job of being the first teacher. 
\Witiam Munro was on the school board there end he had become frienaly with 
‘Agnes Wiliams. So, through him, | went to Board with Agnes and Maldwyn while 
{teaching at Wiese. My two and a half mile walk to school took me past Raina's 
Fielding’s and Civis and Halmer Viel's land. The peopl that lived nearest to us 
hd the lergest sod house 'd ever seen and the mother live in the smallest on« 
but lean‘t remember thelr names, (Editor's Note: his would be the Ed Wheelers). 
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taught Wiese for four years, and I taught again at Alps after Maldwyn Wiliams ang 
[ware married. We were married in November of 1918, in the middle of the he 
‘epidemic. There were no public gatherings allowed, so we had no choice butto ge 
Fight out tothe farm withthe horse and buggy. 

[A fest we got our supplies from Hanna, over @ road that went up and down 
hills ang wound around sloughs. When the rallway came through we got out mal 
‘and some of our needs in Dowling. We were often short of money, but never shert, 
‘of food. We had pigs and cattle and | canned and cured meat. | had  wol-io-do 
sister in Toronto who helped out with clothes. We both had growing children, 

| remember one time we got @ soccer team organized at Wiese. There were 
man in the district who were trom the old county and had played soccer before. 
‘Among them wore John Robertson and his neighbor Don Foss. We played a team 
‘that they rounded up in Hanns, and defeated them. 

Finally taxes and poor cattle prices drove us out. My son has abil that | 
‘saved when we shipped six head of yearling steers, good Angus breeding, and got 
827.50. The trucker got more than we did. The government was paying three- 
‘quarters of a cent a pound for cows. 





Tre Willams fay. Book Row Gen, Mr. Wiis, Go, Evan. Frnt Row: Ean, Gayeth, 
Vans, Grace and Py, 





\Willam Munro had married Agnes Willams and moved to land neat Vulean. 
‘Through him we had the opportunity to rent land there too, so in 1895 the Willams 
family left the Hanna district. We couldn't sell our cattle so Maldwyn went wth 
them by freight. The familly Readed out by car, but the roads were blocked by 
snow and we had to do considerable shoveling botore we reached Hanna, The 
‘snow continued and by the time we reached Drumheller we had to give up and 
stay there. We took the train out @ couple of days late, and so | landed at the 
Kircaldy station with six children and no one there to meet me. 

Maldwryn's droam of having a farm with @ creek running through it was 
realized when he bought land onthe Little Bow River. He farmed here with the help 
‘of his boys unti he passed away in 1958, We had a son, Glen, born in Vulcan and 
he is on the farm. Our daughter, Mrs. Gwyneth Poarsch, lives in Nanton. Phyl 
‘Mrs. ia Jones, is in Kelowna, 8.C. Evan and his family farm about three miles 
south of where Glen Is. His eldest son is a doctor of medicine and Is interning In 















Hamilton. Im very proud of him. Bob isn Calgary and has anice home and family 
Edith married Hubert Warren and they farm at Champiod inthe grain belt. Grace 
trained as a nurse, She married a Calgary lawyer, Don MacLeod. | have been 
residing in the Peter Dawson Lodge In Vulcan for a number of years, 


MORE MEMORIES OF THE DAYS AT WIESE, By Phyllis Jones — 
Blizzards were a constant fear as we walkod over two miles to school. remember 
fone in particular. Dad was going to Calgary tothe Fall Livestock Show, so Manly 
Viste took him to Hanna to Gatch the train. Mother went slong. The blizzard suck 
before they got back home so he and mother stayed at Viste, thankful to get thet 
far. Chikiren were caught at school. Mr. Fecho walked over to the school to be 
{ure no one left unaccompanied. He took Evan and me to his home, where we 
Spent the night. In early morning Manly took Mother home, where Gwyneth was 
holding fort with the younger children. They had no way of knowing what had 
heppened to Evan and me until Mr. Fecho drove us home later in the day. No 
‘wonder Mother's hair turned white at an early age 

‘Another grim winter was when Dad was hospitalized for several months, 
Including Christmas. During this time Mother depended on kind neighbors to get 
her to the hospital to visit him. He became critically il, and Mrs. Binmore was. 
Tooking after us while Mother was gone to be with Dad. One day | found Mrs 
Binmore in the bedroom, praying. She told us to pray for Dad's recovery as she 
id, every day. Our prayers were answered and | remember the happy day when 
he returned tothe litle house onthe hil 

‘Dad was a stockman at heart and earned many cups and ribbons with his 
prize Aberdeen Angus cattle and Yorkshire ewine which he took to the Calgary 
‘Show. Gwyneth went with im a few times and entered animals in the children's 
events 

‘One of our favorite teachers was Jean Benedict. She was great for planning 
parties and made the school a real social centre, She also taught Sunday Schoo! 
fang alter schoo! gave plano lessons. 

Gwyneth and | used to enjoy walking the four miles over to Dowing for the 
‘mail and shopping at Alpaugh’s store, He was a friend of the kids since there wes 
‘always an extra treat for them shoved in with the groceries. 

We see many changes when we go back to visit. [tis nice to see the trees that 
‘our family helped plant and maintain stil surrounding the school yard 
































DONALD and ANNIE ROSS, com- 
plied from Information given by Annie 
‘Ross and thelr neighbors — Donald 
Foss came, as a young man, to Alberta 
{rom his home in Alness, Scotland. He 
homesteaded north of Hanna in 1808, 
‘and as nearly as can be determined, 
he was the first one to actualy live in the 
Wiese Schoo! dist. Like most of the 
arty settlers, he hauled his lumber trom 
Statler with horses. 

In 1918 he married Annie Fulton of 
Victoria, B.C. They had four children, 
‘one son and three daughters. 

‘Don Rose rented his land out for awhile. Then in 1927 he sold his holdings to 
Manly Viste. The Ross family moved to Victoria. Don passed away July 16, 1968, 
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Mrs. Ross is sill at Victoria and the rest of the family are all residing in Bc, 

Mrs. Ross related a litle story to the BIN McKenzles, of the confusion there 
was in the neighborhood one day wien some of them got mixed up, as to whign 
‘day of the week it was. Don left hom under the impression thet it was Sunday. He 
was going to get the mail at Dowling and when he got over that way he wae 
“surprised to s00 people working at MeCuish’s, cigging a well. None of them ever 
Worked on Sundays. When he asked them about it, they said It wasn't Sunday. 
Then he wasn't sure who It was that was mixed up, him or them. So he set out 
asking different people what day it was, and if anything got more confused. Mrs, 
Foss doesn't remember how many people ho had to ask, but eventually he found 
‘ut that he was right all along. t' was Sunday. 





SEVEN YEARS AT DOWLING, By William Munro — Inthe allot 1910 |was at 
‘iy desk in the office of Dunnett & Co, whare | was employed as bookkeeper when 
' young man named Dan Ross came into the office. His home in Scotland hag 
‘been at Alness, three miles trom my home town of Invergordon, thus meeting 
thousands of miles from home, we soon became frends. Dan and Jack Robertson 
had homesteaded at Dowling two years earlier and they made the trip from 
Calgary to Dowling witha team and wagon, Some fity odd years later when Mrs, 
Ross and Dan were riding to Calgary with me after celebrating the 50th 
‘anniversary of the town of Hanna, Dan showed me the spot where they hag 
‘camped overnight in the Orurshellor Valley. 

| did not realize that Dan's vist to Dunnett's office would change the whole 
Course of my lif, but such was the case. He suggested that | was wasting my time 
i the office when | could get 320 acres of land from the government for the 
‘nominal sum of $20.00. He told me there was a hail section open for 
homesteading just west of his place, and eo it was that | led on my homestesd 
that afternoon 

In the spring of 18111 travelled by ral to Castor which at that time was the 
nearest jumping-off place, While there | purchased enough lumber to build & 
shack 10 by 14 and somehow got mysolf and lumber out to my new location. Andy 
Murdoch, who was a carpenter, ust happened to be staying at hs sister's farm 
(Mrs. MeCreight) and he was kind enough to take time to help me bull, and he 
{did @ good job. The shack had a shingle root, one ply of shiplap on the walls with 
tar paper on the outside and bulding paper on the Inside, two windows and one 
\door. This was my home summer and winter for seven years, 

My next concern was farming machinery and horses. These | managed to 
‘scquire and | was now a farmer, although there was stl lots for me to learn. My 
first barn was built of sods and | was proud of the fact that | did it myselt 

As time went on, Dan, Jack and’! spent many hours together and | am 
indebted to both of them for advice in song many of my farm problems. 
Conditions in those days were somewhat crude, no T.V..n0 radio, no telephone, 
No hot or cold running water, no eletrelly, no ears, in fact you might say no 
NOTHING, Jack did get a washing machine that worked by turning a handle and 
‘ot kidded plenty about his MODERN IDEAS. There was plenty of work but there 
Was also some time for play. We had our picnics and ball games, and after the 
Wiese school was bult there were box socials, dances, concerts and Sunday 
‘School, and all were well atonded. Everyone had the mat out for visitors and no 
‘matter where you went there was always plenty to eat and all were welcome, 

Humorous incidents wore not quite absent either, ike when the heel fi 
caused Bradley's oxen to head for the nearest slough taking Mr. Bradley and his 
plough along. Then Fischer trying to get water from the well with a rope on @ 
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heel, He took hold of the end ofthe rope and walked backwards unti the pail of 
Viator came up and hit the wheel. Then he asked me, "Nowshow you get the water, 
mister?” 

ih 1918 | got the tle to my land and sold to Dave Johnston as | had 
purchased a farm in the Garden Plain District. About this time I married Miss 
Jgnes Willams and the same year ner brother, Maldwyn Willams married Miss 
faith Henderson who taught school at Wiese 

Nearly sixty years have gone by But such names as Ross, Robertson, Doyle 
boys, Harrington, McCreight, Fischer, Wlese, Manstield, Viste, Gaspe 
Burroughs, Mrs, Gay and Nellie, Barton and Willams, | stil remember well. in 
{1925 | moved south to the Vulean district and now lve in the city of Calgary, but 
hase happy caretree days spent in the Dowling District wil always remain fresh in 








ROBERTSON STORY, By Florence 
(Robertson) Miedinger — Jonn R. 
Robertson came wost to Alberta trom 
Bright, Ontario in 1905. He fled on land 
sight unseen, In the land otfice in Cal 
‘gar. in what I now known as the Dow- 
ing Lake District. He then decided to go 
to Banff and drove bus tours for Brow 
‘ters for two years, Coming back to Cal 
‘gary he and the land agent drove by 
horse and buggy to the land site, They 
stayed with surveyors In a tent on the 
land that was soon homesteaded by Dan 
Barton. It got prety cold that winter so 
he again went west to Morley and work- 
Leto: Gla Vise, Care bertsn, Leone eg on the Stoney Indian Reserve. Finally 
Found. end tr husbands E6 Pound, JOM In $909 he settled on his homestead 
‘eterame, Ipeeet Ve where he tived for the next forty years. 

Many challenges were met in those first years. The closest Post Office and 
‘Store was at Stetler and had to be reached by horseback or a sti hike, The 
fetlers took turns going and as it was a break in routine It was made a social 
‘vert, ealing at each home along the way. Many nights were spent outdoors with 
‘only the stars for @ blanket and the wal of the coyotes fora lullaby. "Jack” as he 

{old of finding the body of a man on one of 

‘Stettler 
when he reached there, One of the first women he met was Mrs. McCuish, and he 
told how all the bachelors used the lamest of excuses to gather there for @ home 
cooked meal. Sourdough pancakes got a bit monotonous. 

Tn 1915 Jack joined the Canadian Army with a Battalion trom Calgary and 
wont overseas almost Immediately. He spent the next four years overseas, 
Feturning in 1919. During that time he was seriously wounded once and received a 
‘medal for bravery. Returning to nis homestead he found neighbours with grain 
fields and great improvements on thelr land and he found he really had to push to 
catch up, in 1921 ne married an Ontario gil, Carrie May Zinn and setied down in 
‘earnest. Two foster daughters Florence and Joan came to make their home with 
them, 

ln the early twenties the C.N.R. surveyed the track from Hanna to Warden: 
Pert ofthis wack ran through Robertson land along the edge of the lake. During 
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these years Mrs. Robertson boarded surveyors and men building the tracks, This 
‘section was all Bult By mule teams. One old grey mule came back after the crows 
moved on and lived out his years long the side ofthe railroad north of where the 
hamlet of Dowling sprang up. 

‘The coming of the small store and Post Office was a great convenience and of 
‘course the Alberta Wheat Poo! elevator meant no more long trips to Hanna with 
Toads of grain. 

‘When the telephone Company was taken over by the farmers and became a 
Mutual Company, Jack served as troubleshooter, lineman and secretary. | recall 
Climbing poles with homemade spurs, particularly the one at the south CN, 
Grossing. This pole was high to ross the tracks and was spiced by the workmen, 
‘hich gave ita real sway, atleast enough to give me a real scare! Jean became 
‘ite proficient at climbing and reporting trouble. All the equipment was 
omemade and at times pretty crude. However the line was Kept in service most ot 
the time with the help of all the neighbors. 

‘John Robertson was a very Interested participant in the raising of tvestock 
land many @ time was off 10 help try to save some sick animal. The closest 
‘elerinarian then was a friend of his In Edmonton and he enjoyed helping in any 
‘way he could treating the animals. 

Garrle Robertson specialized in the growing of poultry and many a table in 
the town of Hanna wes graced with one of her birds at Thanksgiving, Christmas or 
New Years. Coyotes again were the enomy, stealing, killing or crippling any thet 
happened to be le unguarded for @ few minutes. They could wipe out a sizeable 
flock In one raid. 

‘The family returned to Bright, Ontario In 1949. Florence married Elmer 
Meidinger that year and they lv in Calgary, they have one daughter Lynda. Jean 
married Wills Parker and they ive In Woodstock, Ontarlo; they have four children, 
‘John and Carrie had a large garden in Bright and remained very active In all the 
‘social events. John died In 1963 and Carrie in 1970. John Robertson loved the 
‘West and remained very loyal tit, and Interested inthe lives of the early pioneers, 
nti his death, 








MRS. DAISY GAY — Mrs. Daisy Gay came to the Tees area in 1900, She 
feturned tothe U.S. in 1903, coming back to Alberta in 1910 to file on the west halt 
0f 31-32-14, north of Hanna. This was the land that the Wiese Schoo! was ister 
built on. Daisy and ner daughter Nelle lived on the same quarter. They did mostot 
the farming, with the help of the occasional hired man. 

‘Sometime during the mid-twenties she married Al Wirth and moved to the 
Wirth homestead in the Antelope Hill District. In 1926 Al Wirth became ill and 
passed away. After that tho half section of land at Wiese was rented out. When 
Ns. Wirth passed away, her daughter Nelle Gasper Inherited the land. She 
‘continued to rent it out, and at her passing it was handed down one more 
generation to her daughter, Dorothy Ward. 

"Two rather interesting news items appeared In the “Greystone” news column 
in 1914 — Feb. 5, Mrs, Dalgy Gay let on Monday for Tees where she will reside 
‘wth her father for the remainder of the winter. 

‘April 30, Miss Nelle Gay returned last Friday on the Castor stage from Tees, 
where she had been visiting with her grandfather 








‘THE MANSFIELD FAMILY, By Perley Mansfield — Mc. Walter Mansfield his 
wile Una, and his three children, Harold, Mildred and Perley, came to the Wiese 
District in Apel, 1912, Mr. Mansfield and Harold arrived first, bringing a wagon and 
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two horses trom Calgary. They stayed with a neighbor, Mr. Chris Viste. Mrs. 
Mansfeld, Mildred and Perley came by train trom Stowe, Vermont, U.S.A., 10 
Castor, Alberta in May of 1912, then drove by democrat to the Viste farm. The 
family stayed there unt their house was bul. The Mansfield farm was section 1, 
Township 33, range 18, west of the 4th meridian. 

“That frst winter on the bald snow-drited prairie was quite a change trom the 
mild climate and golden trees of Stowe, Vermont. 

In the spring of 191, land was ploughed and seeded to wheat. By 1915 the 
family rejoiced in @ bumper wheat harvest. 
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December 9, 1915, Mr, Walter Manstield was klled In @ most unfortunate 
accident in the Brown coal mine. This coal mine was an open pit mine located 8 
miles east of the Mansfeld farm and was used by farmers ofthe district for their 
‘winter coal suppiies. On December 9, the snow was deep and the ground frozen, 
0 Mr. Mansfield dug under the frozen overhang, and as he was bringing out his 
last load the overhang collapsed and killed him. 

‘The family carried on with Harold running the farm. Mildred and Perley 
tended the Alps School, a four mile trip on horseback twice every day, winter 
fang summer. Later Mildred continued her education in Hanna and Perley 
attended the new Wiese Schoo! just 300 yards trom thelr home. 

Harold and his wife Laurene Glover took over the farm and Mrs. Una 
Manstold, with Mildred and Perley moved to Calgary. Perley and Mildred both 
completed their education there, with Perley graduating from the institute of 
Technology in Electrical Engineering. He worked inthis lld until 1994, when he 
‘opened his own business, "Radio Crafts Ltd.” This involved selling and servicing 
radios and electrical appliances. This very euccessful business was run by Perley 
Unt he retired. Mildred worked for the Federal Government. She married Joe 
Mawhinney. They had a daughter Madeline, who isthe wite of Dr. A.G. Storey, and 
resides in Calgary. 

Harold Mansfield moved to the Grande Prairie district about 1985, farming 
there tor many years, The homestead was rented first to Mr. Sie then later to 
udolt Fecho. He rented for some time and then purchased i. 

‘Now in 1977 all the original Mansfield family's deceased except Perley, who 
with his wife Florence resides in Calgary. Harold's daughter Evelyn Brink, who 
attended both Wiese and Silver Valley Schools is ling in Terrace, 8.6. 
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JACOB CARSTENSEN — Jacob Carstensen homestoaded one and a halt miles 
rom Wiese schoo! in 1910, Being a brather tp Mrs. Julius Wieso, ho was involved 
in thelr coming to the district the following year. He was @ handy man with» 
hammer and saw, and helped neighbors with some of their bulding. Although he 
was a bachelor, he took a keen Interest in the formation of the Wiese Schoo! 
district and the building of the school. He was elected Chairman of the Board at 
the first meating and held that posttion until 1917. Shorty after that he sold his 
holdings to H. Viste and moved to Langley Prarie, 8.6. 







THE JULIUS WIESE STORY, By 
‘Nina (Wiese) Armstrong — Juve 
Wiese came trom inois In 1911 to 
homestead north of Dowling Lake on 
SE 2-39-16. The first spring he and his 
‘son Harry came up In @ Box car wih 
‘most of the family belongings, and two 
horses. They broke about ity sores 
with oxen and also got a house party 
ult by the time the rest of the famiy 
came up in May. Mrs. Lena Wiese, and 
Leto righ Joe Grstnsen, NE. Bradley, Me. the three. girls, Vena, Lucy and Nine, 
Eee Wee ‘came to Castor by tain, and then tothe 
homestead by wagon. Lena's brother, Jake Carstensen was the one who met them 
in Gastor and drove them down, It was an endurance test for the women, taking 
from early morning unt late at night, with hordes of mosquitoes everywhere 
They wore very bad the entire summer. 

‘The water was hauled from a dug well with @ stone boat and barrels, The 
cattle were driven to a slough about a mile away for water 

‘Our Post Office was Garden Plain; that was also the store. We went to Chain 
Lakes Schoo! for awhile, but this was quite a walk. The Wieses, along with some ot 
the other settlers in the area, soon realized the need for a school, and set out 
{orm a school board and uid the Wiese Schoo!’ We went to school there, and 
the teachers | remember wera Miss Pokotil, Miss Henderson and Florence 
Meadows, who married Pete Kennedy. 

“There wasn't much money But we always had a lot of pleasure, visiting with 
cur friends and neighbors, Our home was always open to company and we had 
lots of good times, Other entertainment was dances, and summer picnics at 
Garden Plain and later at Clear Lake, 

| married Harry Himmetreich in 1928 and moved to Olds. He passed away in 
4959, I stile at Olds. | ramarrieg, and am now Nina Armstrong. Vena marred 
Wiliam Grantham, and stil lives on the farm with her son in the Chain Lakes 
alatrct, Lucy married Cyril Doyle. They farmed locally for awhile and then moved 
to Langley Praire, B.C. She pasted away about six years ago. There was also a 
Sstep-sistor who taught schoo! in the Hand Hils, She married Wiliam Becker, but 
they moved to California and spent most of their time inthe States. She died 
‘early age. Harry stayed on the farm with his parents, and when they moved to 8.C. 
he took over. 

‘Lena Wie 
Lucy's la 























passed away February 14, 1946. Julus stayed at his daughter 
‘where he passed away on January 18, 1948. 





HARRY and MARGARET WIESE and FAMILY, By Welter Wiese — Harry 
Wiese served with the firet Depot Battalion in Calgary in 1918, He then returned 
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home to help his Dad on the farm. For @ number of years he worked with Chris 
Gasper and Oyril Doyle, running a theeshing outfit. In latgr years he had his own 
machine and éld custom threshing 

"About the time everyone thought Harry was a confirmed bachelor, he married 
Margaret Crosby. They spent their married life together on the Wiese homestead. 
Wifon, Walter, was the first adaltion to the family, followed by two daughters, 
Margaret and Joanne, Margaret and her husband, Otto Glubrecht and family live 
MkFort McMurray. Joanne married Bob Owens. They reside at Olds, with thelr 
family 

Harty kept up an active Interest in school and community affairs, came as a 
shock to everyone when he lost his life in atragle accident while haying, on July 
25,1988. This left Walter in charge a the farming operation. He stayed on the farm 
‘rth his mother. and in the mid-sixties they moved to Hanna. ter being in and out 
Of hospitals, and several major operations, Mrs. Wiese passed away in 1971 
Walter stil works the family farm, a8 well a being an employee of the Special 
areas, 




















NORVEL BRADLEY, a8 told by Rudy Annas — Mr. N.E. Bradley came from 
Wisconsin to homestead the east half of 31-32-14 in 1910. He had his own oxen 
tnd aid his own breaking with them. After farming for a while he decided to go 
back to Hilsboro, Wie., fo operate the hotel he owned there. This was around 
1927, He rented his land to the Ruhls. In 1933 John Annas rented his farm and 
lived on it with his family, Some years later he came back to the farm and bult = 
bern. His eyesight had been fling, and while he was painting the barn white in the 
bright sun, he went almost completely blind. Mr. Bradley never recovered from 
this, 80 he returned to the States by train, leaving his car impounded in Canada, 
He passed away there in the early forties, 





MR. and MRS. HERMAN SCHOTTSNEIDER and FAMILY, By Bill 
‘Schottanelder — Mr. and Mrs, Schottsneider came to Canada in 1908, trom 
North Dakota, with a family of four daughters and one son. They took up their 
homestead on the north side of Dowiing Lake the same year. Two daughters were 
born in Canada, 

‘The oldest, Clara, married Rudolph Fano. They lived in Hanna. Rudolph 
passed away in'1959, and Clara passed away In December 1976, after a lengthy 
stay In the Palisor Nursing Home in Hanna, 

Mary suffered a crippling liness in her teens and spent the rest of her ite 
confined to a wheelchair, She passed away in 1962. 

Rosie married Gottired Albright, ofthe Hand Hil, they retired to Drumheller, 
‘where he passed away in 1962, and Rosie stil resies. 

‘Annie married Henry MeDermott and moved to Manning, Alberta. Henry 
passed away in 1948. Annie lived there unt her passing in 1978. 

Wiliam married Rose Albright and remained on the homestead until 1969, 
‘bue to poor health the farm was sold to a nephew, Jim Schultz, and Bill and Rose 

tired to Hanna, 

‘Emma martied Fred Baes, and they lve in Grand Forks, B.C 

Tilia married Ervin Schultz and they too have retired to Hanna, 

‘The family al attended Wiese School. Herman Schottsneider passed away in 
1981, and his wife Barbara passed away in 1961, 

Living next to the lake had advantages, butt also had disadvantages. During 
‘the winter it was a nice smooth shortout across the lake to Hanna. In 1927, Bil 
went out with the horses and sleigh to see i the ice was frozen thick enough to 
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start going across it, as he intended to haul some pigs to town the next day. The 
horses broke through the ice into about three apd a hat feet of water. It was. very 
Cold day, and ne soon realized there was.no hope of geting them out alive, so he 
‘walked home, got the gun and shot them. They managed to get the harnoss off the 
hhorses, and got the sleigh out. The loss of a good falthful team of horses was fet 
for a long time. 

‘Something else the Schottsneiders won't forget isthe dry years, when the 
‘alkali blow out of the lake Bottom In white clouds. it lterally covered everything 
Since 1945 there has always been enough run-off to keep the water level upto 
winere the alkali doesn't blow very much. In 1945 the deer could walk across the 
lake anywhere 











HOMESTEAD MEMORIES, By Emma (Schottsnelder) Baes — When Mr 
and Mrs, Herman Schottsneldar came to Canada by train, in 1909, they landed at 
Stottier. The rest of the trip was made by wagon. They set up a tent by a spring, 
‘near Dowiing Lake. A neighbor had told them about the epring. They ploughed the 
land and seeded oats and bariey and a garden. Then they started hauling supplies 
‘rom Statler to build a house, it was one large room. Mr. Schottsneider also 
hauled freight for the Hanna Trading Store before the railway was bull. He haa 
brought a car load of horses and farm equipment, and also household needs 
along up from the States. This holped them get started right away withthe farming 

"The orope were all hreshed witha threshing machine, The frst one was put 
through by hand. 

The neighbors always helped one another and had good times together. 





\STEFEN BRUNNER SR. FAMILY, By Clara Frank — Stefon Brunner Sr., my 
Grandfather, was born in Dorog, Hungary in 1868, He worked inthe coal rings tit 
he and his family came to Drake, North Dakota in the spring of 1910, His oldest 
‘son Frank had arrived a year earlier and was working there. His family consisted of 
imy grandma, Anna, and nine ehllgren, Clara, Frank, Stephen, Elizabeth, John, 
Marie, Katie, Tony and Annie. 
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In the summer of 1910 he and Uncle Frank journeyed to Castor. His niece. 
Louise Kriess, lived about four miles east of where he took out his homestead on 
the north half of 1-83-15, On September 10, 1910 he filed on nis homestead in 
(Gaigary, and then went back to North Dakota and spent the winter with his family. 
‘ror youngest daughter, Annie, died that winter a he age of six months. 
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In early spring the family left for the homestead in Alberta, arriving in early 
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snowed. During the summi 
house was built in 1918, 

in 4911 thelr eldest daughter, Clara Brunner, was married to Fred Ziglinskt of 
Lake Thelma. The most tragic event of my ite was that my mother (Clara) died 
‘wen I was born in 1914, |was named after her. My older brother, John, and | were 
cared for by my grandparents untl | was seven years old 

‘We sometimes had church gervices In our home on Sundays. The priest 
‘would come and say mass end the neighbors would join in. We often had large 
‘gatherings on Sundays. 
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remember that my grandtather had a ot of horses. We would goto town ing 
‘wagon and grandmother would sell butter and pggs. | used to visit withthe Bane 
children 

My father, Fred Ziglinskl, went to Oregon in 1921 and bought & home. My 
‘grandparents went to visit him and took my brother and me with them: They 
stayed a couple of months and then went back to Alberta, John and I stayed 
Oregon. 

‘On January 24, 1938 my grandparents colebrated thelr golden wedding 
anniversary. They had many trlends and neighbors in for the occasion 
grandfather passed away on Decomber 24, 1948, and my grandmother on 
clanuary 14, 1951 

‘The Frank, Steve Jr. and Anton Brunner family stories are included inthis 
book. John Brunner passed away at @ fairly early age. Elzabeth marred John 
‘Semoiki of Sublimity, Oregon. She is stil ving there. Kat and her husband John 
Hummel farmed at Castor for many years. They sold out in the early fies and 
moved to Vancouver. Katie passed away in January 1964. Her husband 
Dredeceased her. Marie martieg John Fehr and they lived in Hanns. She ded in 
1972, not many years after her husband passed away. 











MA, and MRS. FRANK BRUNNER and FAMILY, By Richard Brunner — 
Frank Brunner, (my Dad) was born in Dorog, Hungary. He spent a number of years 
‘working In the coal mines with his father, prior to coming to North Ameria, In 
4809, at the age of eighteon he arrived in Quebec. He then traveled to North 
Dakota and worked for an Uncle, Micheal Brunner. In the summer of 1910 his 
parents and seven brothers and sisters also came to North Dakota from Hungary. 
In August my Dad and Grenddad headed for Castor. A cousin of Dad's, Mrs 
Louise Kries, daughter of Micheal Brunner, was already in the Castor-Garden 








Plain area. In September 1810 they went fo Calgary and filed on homesteads. Dad 
filed on the south halt of 12-83-15, He stayed in Calgary and worked for $95.00 per 


Frank Brant: loys, Matin, Rayer, Frank J, Josph, Ale, Riad Man Ms. Ber 
Seat nat with ln oo 

In the spring of 1911 Dad moved out to his homestead. The rest ofthe family 
‘came to Alberta too. They worked together, breaking the land with three oxen. 

‘One hot day inthe summer of 1911, when my grand parents were stl ving in 
‘the tent, one of the oxen walked into'the tent to get away from the ties and 
Mosquitoes. in al the excitement he turned around with his back end up against 
the table and of course the inevitable happened. Three years later they bought 
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their frst norse. Later on in 1916 they took out @ $700.00 loan and bought more 
ces. They cost from two to four hundred dollars per,team, 
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Frank Brunner married Therera Weiss of Moson, Hungary in 1924. Their 
home was a 12'by 14" building which they lived In until the house was built in 1925. 
‘They had nine children, eight boys and one gir, so there were lots of mouths to 
{eed during the depression. One evening Dad came home with about two hundred 
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Pounds of relief apples. it was chore time and | was to get the Cows, 80 1 grabbeg 
an apple and away | went. | sure enjoyod It, ap they were qute ecarce around wet 
household at that time. The next apple | ate | noticed had a worm in and s0 ig 
the ones I ate after that, and they all had a tunnel or two to the core. ones 
wondered how much meat I had eaten with that fist apple! 

ur early education was at the Wiese School, When my brother Frank and 
starteé, we could only speak the German language, so In grade one we had ty 
learn to speak English, as well as learning to read and write. One summer inte 
thirties there were a iot of gophers around the school yard, so some of us decided 
to bring some traps and catch them. They were alrald to come out oftheir holes 
{during the noon hour or recess because there were all he kids running around. So 
weld set our traps and then spend the time we were supposed to be doing schoo, 
work, wondering if we caught a gopher. Soon a hahd would be raised and a 
Fequest made to “leave the room’, s0 the traps could be checked. So many 
requests were made to go tothe outhouse, thatthe teacher caught on to the fact 
that we were up to something. Our gopher trapping came to an end, 

Like a it of large families in those days, the older members of the family haa 
to forego an education to work and help support the family. When | was fifteen 
years old (1942) | worked on a ranch near Richdale, fr ten dollars amonth. About 
the end of April eft the ranch and a triend, Don Smart, and decided to goto 
Calgary to give city ita ty. We had twenty dollars between the two of us. Bus fare 
‘was $8.20, so we had to find a job ina hury. Don had a sister in Calgary so we had 
‘oom and board for a couple of weeks. We both got jobs in pop factories, | worked 
for Coca Cola, at a starting salary of $10.00 per Week. We couldn't resist visto 
the poo! hall and theatres, so we'd end up short of money for meals, Sometimes 
dinner was a twenty-five cent cake bought at the comer store. 

In February, 1945 my brother Frank and | Joined the Army. We joined up in 
Calgary, taking our basic taining in Wetaskiwin, After V.E. day, | Joined the Pactic 
Volunteers and took my advanced training at Sarcee and Currie Barracks In 
Calgary. Attr that ! was sent to Vernon, B.C. After the Americans dropped the 
atomic bombs on Japan, the war ended rather suddenly. A government order 
‘came through shorty afterward, stating that anyone stil eighteen years old on Vi, 
day couldn't be kept in the army, 80 In October 1945 | recelved my discharge. 

‘The Brunner family is scattered throughout Alberta, All are married and have 
families of thelr own. Mrs. Brunner has a total of thity six grandchildren. Frank 
land Raymond live in Red Deer, Joseph Isat Eik Point, Martin at Lacombe, AloyS 
{and Lawrence in Calgary, Alfred is at St. Albert. Helen married Jese Standing 
They ive on farm near Hanna. Richard, his wie Dorothy and family are on the 
‘original homestead. Frank Brunner, Sr. passed away in April, 1971. Mrs, Brunner 
Fesies in Hanna inthe home that they Bought, when they reticed trom farming in 
1958. 





























ANTHONY BRUNNER FAMILY, By Anthony (Tony Brunner) — 1 am the 
Youngest of the Stefen Brunner family, pioneers of the Wiese District. | attended 
Wiese Schoo! trom 1916 to 1821, reaching grade seven, a fair education in those 
ays. remember in 1919 we had a plenic at Wiese and we had a stunt plane ther 
He also took passengers up for rdes fr five dollars, His landing strip was a level 
Spot in Chris Viste's pasture. There were lots of dances hel at the schoo), and in 
the summer, ball games, 

During my teenage years | sponta lot of ume breaking horses, and at rodeo 
work. Levi and Philip Kennedy were good friends of mine, and we used to go fo 
rodeos together. Sometimes we rode horseback to such places as Castor, Rose 
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Lynn and the Hand Hills. We'd break broncs on the way there and back, and ride 
Inthe stampede events while there. | won frst prize one year at Rose Lynn. in the 
‘leer riding. We rode Bucking horses at get-logethers at Garden Plain and Clear 
{Lake. Most of my rodeo days were during the twenties, 

I got married in 1990, and built @ home on a quarter section of land that | got 
‘rom my Dad. Later | bought more land from Joe Fisher and Coghilis, | nad to haul 
inater for two years before | got water on the place. In 1995 I dried my first wel 

in 1994 had ahired man under the reli plan. The government paid him tive 
olla’s a month, and | got five dollars a month to keep him. Like alot ofthe others 
round, we made a Bennett Buggy out of our old Mode! T Ford and used horses 
ont 

‘Alter our family of four sons and two daughters were pretty well grown up, 
sold the farm to Leo Wiens and moved to Red Deer where | worked for Traveaire 
{aller Co. The family is a8 follows: 

Phil Joined the A.C.M.P. when he was twenty. He spent twelve years with 
thom, and one of his experiences was to be aboard the R.C.MP. ship St, Recque 
‘on is last voya 

‘Ella was a hard worker, doing @ lot of work at home as well a working in 
stores, She is married to John Leniuk, They lve In Calgary with thei two children. 

Edward ia married and has two chligren. He spent most of his time on the 
raliroad at Crows Nest Pass, as telegraph operator 

‘Bernard spent more time than the fest Getting an education. He is teaching 
school in Edmonton, is married and has three chilren, 

‘lack worked a citferent farms mostly in the Red Deer area. His favorite sport 
‘was ball, and he played quite a Bit He Is In Calgary now, working for X L Yards. 

‘Annie has been with me in Red Deer most of the time. She works for the 
‘ravelaire Trailer Company. 














ANDREW MURDOCH, By Stan MeCreight — Andy Murdoch was b« 
Nortrern ireland and came to Canada in 1900. He volunteered in the Canadian 
‘Army, and spent two years in South Africa during the Boer War. 

Hie retuned to Canada and worked in Montreal for about a year. He then 
ccame west 10 Alberta and worked in Calgary and also on a survey crew as 
instrument man when the land was being surveyed. 

in 1910 he took up a homestead and pre-emption on the north hal of 23-22- 
15 at the same time that his brother-in-law Wm. McCreight homesteaded the 
south haif ofthat section, This later Became part of the Wiese School istrict. He 
farmed for @ number of years and sold to Mr. and Mrs. Jos McBurney in 1916 

“ator soling his farm, Andy Murdoch made his headquarters wit his broth 
insiaw and sister Mr. and Mrs, Mutt MeCuish of the St, George Schoo! District, 
while he built a number of houses and barns in the surrounding districts. He 
Usually spent the winters in Vancouver or Calgary. After 1920, Andy lived in 
Calgary for twenty-five years before moving to Victoria. In 1963, he and his wife 
returned to Ireland where he passed away in 1974, They had no family and his. 
Widow resides in Ireland, 














“SHE SHOOT GOOT”, By Jean I. (Benedict) Payne — Mr. Joe Fisher was 
‘altured man from Germany. He was a good pianist at one time and had known 
much finer life than he found near Dowling during the dry years of the thirties. 
Wiest of Dowiing he had some land, somewiat rocky, but rain flied, crops were 
short, grasshoppers ate voraciously of what dared to grow. Winds biew viciously, 
‘moving crop land to roadside ditches orto other fields. Only the rocks remained. 
























































‘One came to think that possibly the value of the land should be determined bythe 
rocks, > 

‘Mr, Fisher was disturbed by all these pressures. Sometimes he felt there 
wore voices speaking to him from the air. Sometimes, he Would shoot at these 

‘One day he appeared at the Dowiing store. He was carrying his gun, which 
was unusual. He was fondling i, rubbing his hand along the barrel. That, 0, was, 
strange, He walked to the counter and started listing groceries and goods that ne 
needed. Mrs, Lund, alone In the store, was tightened. He had his gun, was he 
‘dangerous? She would not refuse him groceries or In any way arouse his anger 
Cotes, sugar, cheese, tobacco, matches, Mrs. Lund packed up his groceries for 
him, wondering all the wile if that gun was loaded. Cauyiously she moved the 
‘groceries toward him. Slowiy, he pushed the gun across the counter towards her. 
Ho raised his eves to hers and sald: “Voices very bat today, Missus. at no money 
to pay, Missus. | git you my gun, she shoot goot. 

‘Joe Fisher, a8 ths story indicates, dd fing the pressures of homesteading on 
the prairies more than he could cope with. In those days no one suggested 
psychiatric treatment, Instead he bore the brunt of many jokes and was mistreated 
by some. If treated with understanding he was usually quiet and very polite. He 
spent a fot of time with Tony Brunner and his family. Tony rented Joe's land an 
‘eventually bought i Joe was taken to an institution and passed away there during 
the fities. As far as anyone knew, there were no relatives, 














‘THE LEWIS BAXTER STORY, By Violet Baxter Olson — My parents Levis 
Baxter and Martha Good were both born in West Virginia, U.S.A. They were 
‘marred there in 1900. Two children were born while they lived there, @ son Lovel 
land a daughter Owena. About 1907 they moved to North Dakota for approximately 
three years, where they hed another daughter Louise. From there they went t0 
Clarkston, Washington for @ short stay, and then on to Alberta, Canada. A son 
Eldred was born in Washington In 1911, and he was just a baby when thay came to 
Castor in February of 1912. That was as far as the railroad came at that time, 80 
the family stayed there temporarily until Dad could get @ place ready on the 
homestead. 


‘and te aster taken ing the wes, in Over, Elrod, Louise, Loveland Viet Baxter, 
2 wheat ‘7, 

‘The homestead was the north half of 12-33-18. He built @ sod house on the 
north-east corner and moved his family down from Castor. Our frst barn, chicken 
house and even the much neaded “out house” were all made of sod, The sod 
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houses were white-washed inside and were nice and cool in the summer, yet 
perm In the winter. | (Violet) was born in that sod house the year after my folks 
‘roved ino it, with Mrs, Sexsmith in attendance. There weren't any doctors within 
Thies t0 people depended on mid-wives for assistance. The Sexsmiths were our 
Tlosest neighbors so it was no problem geting her to come over. 

We lived in the sod house for four years. Then a frame house was built ear 
by, but the folks used the other sod buildings for quite some time after we 
e¥andoned the house, Brunners lived to the south of us, and of course it was al 
‘Spon range then, with no fences, They had cattle that used to like to come up and 
ip on the 50d bulidings, and there was a good chance they could have knocked 
{hem down. Lovel was eloven the, and he was supposed to chase them away, as 
‘Dad was working in coal mine at Garden Plain. There was one mean old cow 
they called “Herschel” that chased everyone. One day the catie came when Dad 
twas home so he went to chase them away. She took after him and got him down 
Underneath her. The only thing he had was a knife, so he took it and went to work 
fon her belly. She lett him alone and never bothered him again. 

‘Our first Post Ofice was Greystone, about two miles east and a mile north of 
us. Ths was operated by Mr, English, in his house. We got our mall there until the 
Englsnes left suddenly during the right, leaving all the household furnishings 
penind. He never returned to get them and they were’stil here when we eft in 
1993. After that we got our mal in Hanna. In the winter the neighbors took turns 
‘going to get the mall and necessary supplies. Sometime in the twenties they 
Started @ mail route from Hanna, which went east, then came over our way on the 
felurn trip. The mailman stopped over at our place to have dinner and feed and 
Fest his horses, twas along col trip for him and his horses, with ots of snowdits 
to get trough. Carl Hannan and Mr. Evans were two of our mail men. 

‘When the railroad finally came through from Warden to Hanna, the town of 
‘Scapa started to bulld up. Mr. Ells Malm was the first o stata store. His wife was 
30 excited bout the raliroad coming through, but she didn't get to see it reach 
Scapa. She passed avay just shortly before . J.B. McKenzie moved into Scapa 
from his farm, and started up a post office. We got our mail from Scapa aftr that. 
‘The mail carriers from there were the Hills, Jesse, Earl, and Chester. Sometimes 
Me Hill would haul the mail too. They used our place for their noon stop-over too. 
Chester wae etl mall man when we let. 

Tt was an exciting time shen the rallroad was being put through. The right of 
way cut through the middle of our place, and we used to enjoy watching them 
work They used mules on the dump carts 10 bulld the grades and big steam 
‘shovels to cut down the hills. My sister Louise, Mary Brunner and | had the tril of 
Figing in the engine of the work train one day. 

Before the Wiese Schoo! was bult, Lovel and Owena went to Hudson Bay. AS 
s00n as Wiese opened we all went there. In 1921 when Florence Meadows was 
teaching, al five of us were going to school. My last teacher was Agnes Temple, & 
{good friend of ours both before and after she taught our school, Some years there: 
tere so many blizzards and 20 much cold weather that the school closed for a 
‘month or two, Eldred and Louise went to Hudson Bay one year when there weren't 
tnough ehilaren to Keep Wiese open. | was too small to go that fer, 80 had to wait 
until Wiese opened again. 

[At Christmas time all the schools put on a concert, 60 there was usually one 
‘every night for a week before Christmas. One year Chain Lakes and Wiese joined 
together so there would be enough pupils to put on a program. It was held in 
Wiese since it was the biggest of the two schools. I turned out to be a big success. 
Another year we were going to do the same thing with Antelope Hil. We practised 
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together and wore all set for the big night but a bad blizzard came Up and ithad 
be called off. The weather stayed so bad there was no school unti the ond oy 
January. 

'A dance held at the school always got us all excited too. We'd pack al ou 
books away in the big cupboard in the corner, and shove all the desks over slong 
‘the wall. The teachers were very patient with us as we goofed around while we 
wore doing it. After a few halls were bull there weren't as many dances held inthe 
schools, Garden Plain Hall was one ofthe frst around, Some ofthe musicians whe 
played for these dances were the Applegate Bros., Roy Embree, George Unsworth 
fand his sister Jane and Bill Sim, Charles Lohrman ana Herman Slemp were often 
floor managers, with Herman calling square dances. Bert Sim also called square 
dances. ‘ 

‘Another populat place for dances was in barn lofts, especialy when @ new 
barn was bull, The grand opening was usually @ barn dance. Doyle s used ther 
large barn for numerous dances and | can remember them hauling the plane from 
the Wiese School up to the loft with the hay slings. Harvey Burt and Herman 
‘Slomp had dances in their nw barns, and | think Brunners did too. Everyone had 
‘8 wonderful time at these “barn warmings 

In the summer we had the local picnics at Garden Plain, Clear Lake, Endlang 
‘and Scapa. The men always ended the day with a tug of war. Sometimes there was. 
2 nail driving contest for the women and the ones | can recall taking part in that 
‘were Kate Slemp, Christie Lohemann, Mrs. Kammerie and Dolly Dahlgren, There 
‘were others too of course. Kate Slemp and Mrs. Kammerle were often tied In the 
women's races. Our family was always competitive inthe races and high jumping, 
(ur winnings were spending money for the plonlc. Eldred and Bille Storch were 
nearly always the winners ofthe three-legged races, as well asthe foot races. The 
ay rounded out with a big dance. 

‘We had our fun In the wintertime too. There was sleigh riding down his with 
homemade toboggans and sleds. We had a dandy hill on our place for that and 
lots of company to jin in the fun, also sloughs to skate on. If there was snow we 
had to clean the ice of wth shovels. One year a bunch of people from Scepa and 
districts around cleaned off a rink on Sullvan Lake. There was always a big 
Donte to Keep warm. Another place we used was east of us on English’s slough. 
‘There was hockey and skating there several winters. 

‘Thora were years when things were prety grim, and the going was rough. 
Everyone seemed to help each othor during those times. There was alt of visiting 
back and forth, doing things for fun that didn't involve much expense. 

|'remember when Ralph Gaugler, our bachelor neighbor got married and & 
‘bunch were going to chivaree him and his bride. They sneaked up after dark with 
all kinds of noise making articles and proceeded to make a big racket around the 
house. There was no response so they went on in and found the house empty. 
Ralph had out-smarted them and was hiding outside, taking in all the fun. He was 
4 good trend of the family unt he and Dad had some disagreement that | never 
id understand. They never did resolve thelr diferences. 

‘There wore some tragic accidents that brought shock and sadness to the 
community. | remember so wel the fatal accident that Dan Ruhl had, not far from 
cur place; Johnny Steinbrecker losing his Ife when he fel from a load of hay and 
was run over; Chester Hil spending meny months inthe hospital, after he'd been 
accidentally shot In the leg by anothor hunter. He ended up with an articial le, 
but | always remember him being very cheerful. Dad was working atthe coal mine 
atthe time George Unsworth was badly hurt, leaving him crippled forthe rest of 
his life. I didn't stop him from being a sport and joining in the fun, 
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We let the Wiese district, moving north to Fort Assiniboine in October, 1993 

Lovel married Wilma Smyth, a Wiese teacher. He was elevator agentin Scapa and 

{or awhile Ne had a farm south of Scapa. They are presently in Kelowna, B.C. 

‘Owens’ husband John Cartwright, died in 1975, She resides in Barchoad and has 

fa son who is stl at nome. Louise passed away In July 1967. Eldred and his wite 

Zeitha lve In Hinton. My husband Ray and live at Fort Assiniboine. We have one 
s00 at home. Mother passed away in 1942 and Dad in Apri, 1961 

When Hanna celebrated its fiteth 

sniversary, my sisters Owena, Louise 

‘and | attended. We had a wonderful 

time meeting old triends and. there 

‘seemed no end of them. Ten years later 

‘Owens, Ray and 1 (Louise had passed 

away) went again forthe sixtieth anniver- 

‘sry celebration, We met lot of fiends 

again, but there were some who had 

passed on during the ten years, | can't 

beegin to name everybody we saw as | 


‘Te Ladle Aid Gb when they met atthe enter TINK leave someone oUt, but it was 


mei 1831, Leto rig ane Slenp, Mrs. Wonderful meeting them all. Each ang 
Ii. smelt Bridges, rs Wekan- everyone of our old friends would be 
2. Seated: MI. Hl Mrs. Bat. welcome to vsitus at any ime, 


THE CHARLES FIELDINGS, By Carolyn (Belding) Crowle — This is the 
sory of the days | spent on the Fielding farm, as | remember them. 
My mother and | came to Hanna, Alta, in 1818, when | was six years old 
to take up housekeeping duties for Charlie Fielding, who had a 
homestead about twelve miles north of Hanna. A Mr. Burrows met us atthe train, 
‘and took us to the Fielding farm. Upon arriving atthe farm, we were invited to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wheeler for our first meal. They lived directly across the 
road from the Fielding farm, in a sod house. Grandma Wheeler lived just aie to 
‘the east of her son's place, in her own shack. | spent a lot of my childhood days 
withthe Wheelers, often doing dishes for Grandma Wheeler. Early one morning 
Wwe saw moke lust over the hill, Her shack had burned down, and we were 
‘saddened to tind that she had lost he life in the fire, After thatthe Ed Wheelers lett 


‘Charl Fig tak ring te arti, es, ing and dau Ada 

| started school in 1919. We lived a mile east ofthe Wiese school, so walked 
‘Most ofthe time. We were very poor, and I had very few warm clothes. | had to 
as the home of Chris Viste, where used to stop and get warmed up. Manly and 
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Hialmer lived there with their brother Chris, and they had a housekeeper most 1 
the time, 90 | would get a hot cup of cocoa and a cookie. | was quite a moves 
going from there to the Mansfeld farm, where 'é get another handout inex; 
Grandma Mansfeld. From there | went to schoo 

Inthe winter the schoo! was usualy cold. The pot belly heater just couldn, 
ut out enough heat. The teacher would let us snuggle up around ito keep warn 
‘and do our school work. In the summer time we enjoyed ourselves to no eng, 
playing all sorts of games ike tag, duck and the rock, or kick the can. Then thors 
‘were always some boys like Eldred Baxter and Tony Brunner, who snaeg 
‘Gophers and chased the girs all over the schoo! yard 

‘We had some wonderful Christmas concerts, after the hours and hours of 
Practising. Every one went home happy, with a big bag of candy and oranges, and 
‘50 excited after seeing Santa Claus. There were also ple socials and box soelas it 
‘he gris had a favorite beau, they'd mark thelr Box of pis 80 he would know which 
fone to bid en. 

| went to the Alps schoo! fora while, when Wiese was closed because there 
weren't enough children to make it worth while hiring a teacher. Mrs. Wiliams was 
Imy teacher at the Alps School. | would walk across the Wheeler farm and catch a 
Fide to schoo! with her. She was a wonderful person, I realize now, but atthe timet 
‘thought she was being awful strict with me. Sometimes | was late geting to her 
lace, and after this happened a few times, she didn't wat for me anymore, Soi 
would ‘shank’s pony’ off to school, stopping to vist Mr. and Mrs. Binmore slong 
{he way, and always ariving late for school. Mrs. Willams never took tha ‘at for 
schoo!" business lightly. 

My Mother married Mr. Fielding In 1923, They had six children, Charl 
Nolte, Jim, Jessie, Ada and Thelma, 

Mother grew a very large garden, and we usually had vegetables to spare. 
an remember people coming to get produce, the MeKenzles, Symingtons, 
Sexsmiths, and Baxtors wore some of them, One year we had so many spuds, Dad 
016 hal sleigh box to Gibb, Brown and Odell Store, He hauled them looee in the 
sleigh box, with some heated rocks in the Bottom to keep them from freezing 
‘When he got to town he went to the elevator to have them weighed. He didn’ say 
{anything about the rocks in the bottom, so they got welghed along wit tne spuds, 
‘Those were the heaviest potatoes he ever sold 

‘Dad built large pig pen on the Wheeler farm, and raloed purebred Yorkshire 
igs. Every fall fair day my brother Charlie and | would get out the scrub pal, 
brush and soap, and scrub the pig we were entering inthe fair. The pigs seemed 
te love having their backs scrubbed 

‘While on the subject ofthe fll far, | wil tell about another of my Dact's stunts, 
He wasn't a very good farmer, he never seemed to get his crop in, or off, on time. 
ur farm bordered Ralph Gauglers to the north, and he had 1 lovely crop of 
wheat. Dad had been eyeing this for some time, hoping Ralph wouldn't cut it 
Detore far time. He was in luck, s0 he sneaked into the field and gathered himselt 
{ bundle of wheat, entered it inthe fair and won first prize. Ralph had entered a | 
Dunale of wheat too, but he didn't win @ prize. Dad laughed many times over this, 
but us kids were really scared everytime we saw Ralph. Then shorty after that & 
Mountie stopped at the house, and we were sure he was alter Dad for stealing the 
Wheat. t turned out he was out to visita gil that lived nearby, and wanted to know 
how to get there, 

{used to ride a pony to Dowling twice @ week for the mall and groceries. A 
‘man by the name of Fred Germain. worked for Mrs, Wirth. He lived in a smell 
shack across from Chris Viste's. | would stop and ask him if he needed anything 








































from the store. It was always “a can of snuff. After doing this smal favor for him a 
‘Couple of summers, Fred gave me a gold wrist watch far my kindness. | stil have 
the watch, and after forty-nine years, it stl runs perfect 

‘When the railroad was being bull, | used to deliver mik to the work camp 
every night. My mother gave me nalf of the money she made from the milk. | 
ought myself some new clothes for school, the first new clothes | ever had. 


‘ater Hialmer Viete married | called on them frequently. When Helen was 
born, l would care for her while her mother did some chores end cooked supper. 
ies. Viste always sent something home with me for helping. 

“The folks sold the land to Chris Viste, but continued to live there for about a 
year. Then they moved to Hanna. Charlie Fielding passed away in 1953, and Lydia 
Fielding in June of 1971, at the age of 8s. 

Ii married Diok Crowle, a blacksmith, and we lived in Hanna, Of our siteen 
‘hilden, two died as Infants, one at the age of one, and a fourteen year old boy 
Growned in @ dug-out near Sheerness. Some of our family have scattered 10 
Siterent parts of the province, But most of them are stil in the Hanna area, Dick 
jpessed away in 1967. lenloy my grandchildren, and all the rest who know me as 
Grandma Crowe, 







Charl and Jim Fielding both serv 
fed in World Wer I In August, 1944, 
‘Charile was awarded the Miltary Medal 
for outstanding exploits during fichting 
In Europe. Charlie Is now tving at High 
Level, where he works in a garage. He 
has four children. Jim is employed as a 
carpenter. He and his wife Victor 
{(Crego) reside in Calgary. They have a 
family of five. 

‘Nelle married Jim Bond, and they 
fare also in Calgary. They have three 
Fling chien, Leto ght dm, Chae, Ee Seetie new Mrs. Mckiroy, Ives 
ese, Nelle ecg AC. Taken In 1927. ay Hussar, and has three children. Ada 






































and her husband, Don Benedict, farm in the Hard Hils. Thelma married Law= 
Fence Mastche, and they reside in Calgary. Both Ada and Thelma have five 
children, 


THE COGHILLS, MRS. LAURA, 
ALBERT and ROY, By Pear! Viste — 
‘My mother, Mrs. Oscar (Caroline) Norby 
was the oldest of the Sidney Coghill 
children, She had two sisters and two 
brothers. The Coghilis had come from 
England to Ontario, then to the Red Deer 
district In Alberta to farm. In 1905 Me 
Coghil passed away. Al the gris were 
married by this time. 

‘In 1912 Grandma Coghill and the 
boys Albert and Fredrick Roy went to 
homestead the east half 26-92-15 and 
[NE 95-32-18, about fourteen miles north 
‘of Hanna, They made the one hundred 
fand fy mile move with horses. and 
wagons. 
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Uncle Albert enlisted in the army and went overseas in 1916. He never 
returned. Uncle Roy and Grandma continued fo farm. came trom the Burnt Lake 
strict, where my folks lived, in the fall of 1824 to stay with them. | worked for 
‘Grandma for $16.00 a month unt | was married In 1828. During that time | took a 
trip to the coast and my sister Mae stayed at the Coghil's for six months, 





‘Daty Gay seated on tact, Nae Gay and Poy Coghil standing beside. Take ote of he mor 
nn hk ne ight ai one 

Uncle Roy was married short after | was, so Grandma went to live with my 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Norby. Roy farmed until his health failed and he passed 
Away In August 1943, All his family lve in the Edmonton area. They are Jessie, 
Laura and Dorothy and a son Ernie. The farm was sold to Tony Brunner. 


CHRISTIAN VISTE — Crvie Viste came to Alberta from Ada, Minnesota in the 
{all of 1908, traveling with L. Viste. They found work in the Didsbury distrit. 

In the apring of 1909 Chris borrowed a saddle horse and rode over to the 
Dowling Lake district to speculate on @ homestead. He was interested ina plece ot 
land that bordered Nick Lund’s holdings. Nick was discouraging anyone from 
fling near him, singe he liked the open range for his eat, This turned outto be an 
advantage for Chris, He was sent further east, where he fled onthe west half of 6- 
33-14. This proved to be the best gumbo land in the whole area, producing the 
Dest crop around year after year. 

Chris went back and worked at Didsbury until 1910. He bought a team of 
horses for $50.00 and headed out to the homestead to break some of his land. He 
{got an out with big gas tractor and eight-bottom plow to come in and plow 53 
‘acres for him, While they worked for Chris, he started cooking for them, and 
cooked most of the summer as they went from place to place breaking land. 

‘The Chris Viste home was wel Known for ts hospitality. Many a newcomer to 
the district spent his frst day or so at his place. After his brothers Manly and 
Hjalmer came to stay with him, they became extravagant and hired a house- 
keeper, Some of their housekeepers were reported to be nice looking, and It kept 
the rest ofthe bachelors busy, Keeping track of who the Viste Brothers had work- 
Ing for them. 

‘Many an all-night session of Norwegian Whist took place there, and many & 
box of Copenhagen was chewed. Often there was quite a competition to see who 














‘could spitin the coal pall or the open heater door the most accurately. Martin Dahl 
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ecame well known for his “bulls eyo" alm. Chris also opened his home to 
Potings. A number of the early Wiese Schoo! meetings were held at his home 
{ind he gave the schoo! his full suppor. 

Chris puta lot of thought into his farming operation. He always seemed to 
know exactly the right time to plant and the right time to-do everything else. Until 
Ae'pessed away one couldn't find a spear of wld oats on his property, because he 
fad walked around his flelds and picked It into a bag. A bag was always carried 
‘long on the binder or tractor at harvest time to pick any suspicious looking 
reads 









Chis Vise at te wal oe rst ca, Harr back, ight. Te ter passenger's unfeted. 


For years he complained about having the “Blinkin Grippe”. Consequently no 
‘one paid much attention “when about 1950 he started to complain more than 
sual, Acutally he was seriously Il. it wasnt unt shortly before he passed away 
that he was hospitalized, This was in May of 1967. Few men were held in greater 
esteem by the neighbors than Chris Viste 








THE HJALMER VISTE FAMILY, a0 
fold by Clara and Helen — Hiaimer 
‘was anxious to get up to Canada to join 
his brother Chris. In 1910 he turned 
foighteen, and that was when he took 
the even dollars he had 10 his name, 
left his home in Minnesota, and headed 
for Canada. He went as far as the Birch 
His in Saskatchewan where he got work 
‘outing wood in an area that had been 
burned over. 

By the spring of 1811 he had 
m : ‘enough money to come to Alberta, He 
Chis Vist, Sven Kwan, Gerard Vise, Cia filed on NW 94-82-15, two and a hall 
ate oii Helo an arse. miles west of Chris’ homestead. The land 
was a complete opposite of his brother's gumbo, The plow turned up rock upon 
tock and it was a big day's work to get ten acres plowed. At the end of the day 
his fingers were bleeding trom picking rocks, 

Hialmer worked here and there when a job was availabe, to make @ Iie 
spending money. Between jobs he stayed with Chris. He used to walk to Craig 
rye to work for Braseels, often walking behind the harrows all day after his early 
‘morning hike getting there. Another project he worked on was the digging of the 



































National Hote! basement. When the steo! was be 
Hanna, he gota job on that crew. A 

Working conditions there were far from good. He was plagued by lice ang 
‘ver s0 often he'd have to get a new change of clothes. The old ones were bureg 
in the ground to get id ofthe lice, i there was such a thing possible. During the hot 
‘summers months, food storage was a real problem. The mest was pulled upto the 
top of & high pole with a rope and pulley, in hopes that it would be cooler ang 
‘escape tho flles. This wasnt always the case and the concition of the meat was 
‘often questionable. Conditions, plus cooks who didn't make the best of what thay 
{id have, took care of any weight-watchers problem on the crew. 

In 1918 ho bought Jake Carstensen's land, the south hall of 32-22-14, fr 
‘$20.00 per acre. Soon another brother Manly joined Chris and Hjaimer. They sh 
‘worked together, living at Che's, Sometime during the early twenties they bought 
their own threshing machine, so they could thresh for themselves. Many was 
separator man, Hjalmer hauled the grain and Chris pitched bundles withthe extra 
hired help. 

Hjalmer was the first to break away from the ranks of being a bachelor. In 
1925 he made a trip back to Minnesota, where he married Clara Bjuland. They 
lived with Chrls for three years when they were first married. A daughter Helen was 
‘botn in 1927. In 1928 Hialmer had a car load of lumber shipped into Dowling fom 
{.C. This was the only car load of lumber ever shipped into Dowling. With i they 
bulla house, barn and other buldings on the Carstensen place. As so0n as they 
Could, they moved o their own home with their year-old daughter. 

‘The dirty thirties were soon upon them, afecting them ast dal the other 
farmers, each year getting worse than the last. The one they remember most 
vividly was 1937. The bumper orop that fll ylelded a total of 27 bushels. What was 
called a “poverty box’ was put on the binder to cut the crop. Helen satin it and 
‘Pushed the Russian thistles through the end gate. The thstes were what the cows 
{got to eat that winter. Some roliet feed was shipped into Dowling by the 
Government. As a climax for thet already eventful year, Helen was stricken with 
appendicitis and had an operation, followed by complication. 

Hjalmer was aman with more patience than enough, around his livestock and 
‘barns. Anyone working with him became frustrated by the way he fussed with 
‘everyting, Clara pitched in, cooking and washing for her own famlly as well as @ 
‘multitude of bachelor relatives and friends. Her ties with her family back in 
Minnesota remained strong, and she always looked forward to visitng them. 

in June 1949, Helen married Rudy Annes. They farmed with Helen's parents 
for a tow years. In 1951 Mr. and Mrs. Viste retired to Hanna, Rudy and Helen were 
biessed with the arival of a son Kenneth in December, 1953. The farm was thelr 
home until 1975, when they bult a house in Hanne, They have lived there since, 
‘but continue fo farm and stl have cattle. Ken is married and tving in Hanna. Hels 
employed by the Alberta Wheat Pool 

Hlalmer passed away October, 1961, Clara resides in a new home, next door 
to Rudy and Helen, 
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THE MANLY VISTE FAMILY, By Pearl Viste — John Manly Viste came to 
Hanna, Alberta, from Minnesota in 1921 to live with his brothers, Chris ang Hial- 
‘mer on Chris's homestead. He worked with them for several years and then about 
1027 he bought Don Ross's farm, the north half of 30-32-14, 

| (Peart Norby) came trom the Marianne district, west of Red Deer to stay with 
‘my Grandmother, Mrs. Coghill. That is where | met Manly in 1926. We were 














married in December of 1928, starting out our married fe at the onset of the 
Gepression years 

‘The crop in 1928 was very good, however an early frost lowered the grade, 
taking the proft away for that year, We struggled along through the dust storms, 
poor prices and all the other hardships that came during those years. 

‘Our milk cows alwaye provided us with lots of mlk, butter and cream, even it 
they did't bring in much money when cream sold for only $1.60 fora five galion 
tan. We stuck with milking cows through the years, sometimes as many as twelve 
For a lew years it was hard to get up enough feed and most of what we did have 
‘was Russian Thistos. We had a Bennet Buggy to goto Hanna for groceries and to 
to the ile bit of visiting we did in the neighborhood. We also used it to go to 
church at St, Peter's Lutheran Church, Scapa, a sixteen mile round trip. Manly 
‘served on the church council! there for a number of years. 





Mow ise fy. Cx, Abe, See, Ove aon, Wale. Sn: Si, He Vis 

By the end ofthe tires, the weather Improved and life took a change for the 
better. Our problem of getting a good water supply didn't change though. It didn't 
matter where we dled or dug, or how deep we went, twas always the same thing 
“quicksand”. Manly finally got disgusted with having to heul water for pigs and 
cattle, 0 he had a welt diled one half mile west of where we lived. This was a 
‘much nicer location along the Hanna-Scapa road. When the well looked fairly 
promising, we started to bulld a new house. This was in 1848. Over the next two 
years we gradually moved to the new house and new location, The one thing we 
hatod to leave behind was the shelterbelt with Its row of nice healthy evergreen 
ttees. We had to start all over again, planting and caring for small trees. 

“There was a gravel pit on the Ross farm when Manly bought t. A couple more 
were opened up and they were used extensively down through the years. There 
used to be wagon load after wagon load of gravel hauled out for basements and 
foundations, & ot oft went to Hanna for sidewalks and bulidings. At one time par 
‘of Highway 36 was gravelled out ofthese pts, andthe Special Areas crushed and 
hauled for their road work. 
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Wi farmed with horses uni! we gota 18-30 MeCormick Deering tractor, Our 
family always went wih us at heying and hayvest times. Everyone old enough 
help, stooked and helped withthe hay. There were several threshing outfits the 
dlstrict, the Viste Bros. having their own, 

We had a family of four sons and four daughters, (one daughter died in in. 
{ancy in 1994). All of them attended Wiese School, a distance of about one mie 
‘across county from our frst home. When Walter started he walked in the summer 
‘and drove a German Shepherd dog on a sled in the winter. The next yeer when 
Calton started to schoo! the dog pulled both of them to and from school. After the 
Girls went to school we gata pon 

‘There were many good times atthe school, the picnics at the end of the term 
‘ith ll the homemade ioe cream, and visting with the neighbors: the concerts ot 
Christmas time with all the chiidren taking part, and Santa arriving to make 
‘everyone happy. 
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Woter Vit enoue stl onasledputkdy “Danny Boy wit a ful loud Ltt rg 
Bust 2 Gran Spr How” dees tis Srey Wie, Marge Tas, Dwg So 
onpae wah abi yelon scala? Sine Me Tne, Owen 
Wolter maried Freda Gauglr and they farmed locally Caton married Susan 
‘Turner. They iv across the road from the home piace with thet three child 
Calton i aso farmer. Carol and her husband Lou Lohrmann farm in the Scape 
istrict. They have two daughters, one married and one at home. Alva Is atied 
to Dr. John Kaster, They lve in Hanna with ther four daughters, Georgina (Jean) 
and husband Garry Burns lve In Sherwood Park, Jean Is ong ime employee ot 
AGT. working in the Edmonton office. Gary and Jean have two daughters. Dwight 
is employed by an oll company n Calgary. He and his wfe Dorethy McCullough 
have one son and one daughter, Stanley, the youngest ofthe famly farms tho 
homepiace. He married Shey Sauter. They have two gir. 

Manly passed away in December, 1966, a few days before his seventeth 
bintnday. | keep busy onthe farm, with chores and grandchildren. 1 have always 
enjoyed outdoor work and i's where | tl ke to be 


THE RALPH GAUGLER FAMILY, By Luoy (Gaugler) Scott — Ralph 
Gaugler was born in Pennsyivania, U.S.A. In 1895, Being the oldest one in 
‘large hard working rural family wasn't an easy lf, so atthe tender age of four 
teen he left home. His search for @ better life took him through most af the U.S, 
{and many parts of Canada, finaly ending in Alberta in 1910, His means of trans 
portation was "riding the rods". His youth was to his advantage at times. The 
‘odd seasoned bum felt sorry for him and was willing to teach him a few tricks of 
the trade, but most of the time it was learning the hard way, with no room for 
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mistakes, During tis time he picked up 
‘whatever jobs ,he could get, for what- 
fever pay ne could get. We spent many a 
tong winter evening, siting in the dull 
light of the old coal-ol lamp, listening to 
slories of Dad's interesting experiences. 
Ik would take a good T.V. or radio pro- 
gram to compete with his stories fore 
tertainment. 

While he was working at diferent 
Jobs, he was speculating on a homestead 
Wwalting to become of age to file. In 1912 { 
he took up the west half of 7-93-14. He | H 











Stil worked while proving up his home- 
‘stead. In the summer of 1912 and 19 he 
‘walked to Bassano to work on the aque I 
‘duct, walking back home again towards 
fal 
{All the while his family in Pennsylvania didn't have a cue as to where he was. 
He was called into the army in 1918 and through his naming his sister ao his 
beneficiary, they found out he was In Canada. It wasn't unt the late twerties that 
they located him in Alberta After the war he came back tothe homestead, with its 
haréships and hard work. It was like starting all over again. 
‘The humorous incidents that happened now and then made the sdversites 
lust a litle easler to bear, like the winter Dad decided to snitch a ite mik for 
himself from Sexsmith’s mik cow. He'd sneak over late at night, milk the cow and 
sneak back home, Things went great for awhile and then for a few nights the cow 
‘ras dry. One night he went over a little earlier and there was someone else with 
the same idea he had, milking the cow, Statld, the fellow ran out of the barn, 
leaving his pall behind. Dad took it along home and after afew days he went for a 
lite walk tothe neighbors that ne was sure owned the pal, saying he had come to 
return it After afew embarrassing explanations from both of them, they came to 
fan agreement to visit Sexsmith’s barn on alternate nights. t was several years 
betore they let out what they had done and everyone had a good laugh. 

it was fonely being a bachelor, and Dad ended that in 1829, when he married 
Beatrice Moench, a girl trom a pioneer family of the Hand Hills district. The 
Moench family history can be found In the “Mand Hills Heritage”. We kids can 
femember 2 few trips to the Hand Hills In the old buggy to visi. Grandma 
Moanch’s house had 214’ tick sod walls, plastered on the inside and outside and 
no matter how hot a day it was, her house was always refreshingly cool. 

"To start their marled life Dad and Mother lived In the two room bachelor 
shack. When the family started arriving, Mother was very fortunate to have Mrs. | 
Sexsmith lving 50 close by. She was a mid-wife, very devoted to her work and a WH 
kind thoughtful lady. | (Lucy) was the first one she delivered in 1924. By the time a ! 
fon William was born in 1925, my parents had bull @ new house and hed just iH) 
moved into it. Dad was away from home, s0 Mother was to put @ white flag on a 
pole in the yard so Mrs. Sexsmith would know when to come over. Either Mrs. 

Sexsmith didn't note it right away or Bill got In too much of s hurry — he had | 
made his arrival betore she got there. Freda was born in 1929 to complete the 
family i 

While we were growing up, Dad kept working at diferent jobs to suppl 

‘ment the meagre farm income. One year he ended up around Big Valley on ral | 
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way construction, It was getting on to. 
wards harvest time, ¢0 he walked home 
‘across country. The whole crew was 
Infested with lice, 80 instead of having 
‘2 bubble bath when he got home, he 
‘asked for the Kerosene can, and Needeg 
for the barn. There he had a wash with 
Kerosene and his clothes were buried 
inthe fila 

‘Mother had the responsibilty of 
looking after us and the chores, by her 
self @ fot ofthe time. After the new house. 
‘was bull, the Wiese school teachers of- 
ten boarded with us. This made exe 
work for her, but she really enjoyed ther 
company. Dad had a lengthy threshing 
‘career, something like fity years, with one year’s absence when he was in the 
‘army. He started out helping to run a steam outfit when he was sixteen, Aller he 
‘gota few years of experience he got his own outfit 

This always took him away from home In the fall. Sometimes it was close to 
Christmas by the time threshing wound up. He set a deadline of September tirstto 
havo his own threshing done, and then ne would head out with tractor, machine 
land a canvas-covered sleeping ear on a wagon. This slept eight men, and as one 
of them once said "Sleeping in there sure separates the men from the boys” The 
‘only means of taking the chil off the bunk wagon was a Kerosene lantern, 

In the late twenties a man by the name of Frank Larocque came to work for 
tus, He stayed with us for fourteen years and got to be Dad's right arm around the 
threshing crew. He took It upon himself to Keep the crew lined up, and it dict 
bother him in the least if they were all mad at him. He constantly chewed plug 
tobacco. Whenever they saw “Old Frank” chewing and spiting harder than ueval, 
they knew he was mad and someone was about to get i. We kids got @ few 
stingers on the backside once in a while too, and 80 did some of our lite friends, 
On the other hand he was very good to US and spoiled us. He didn't have any 
‘relatives, 0 we were the ones he remembered at Christmas and Easter. He used 
{o walk to Dowling for tobacco and he always brought us candy, but that wasn't 
‘enough, we'd steal them out of his coat pockets, 

ad spent a lot of time working n his blacksmith shop, and it was there he 
‘met with an accident in 1988. A fragment of steel went through his aye, narrowly 

ing his brain. As a result he lost his eye, The steel was never removed 
because of the dolicate positon twas in, Fortunately with ime it moved away from 
his brain, While he was recuperating he made his first trip back to Pennsylvania to 
see his family, They didn't have any idea he was coming, soit was overwhelming 
{or all of them to see a long-lost son and brother. sister was born aftr he lft, so 
she was 25 years old wnen he saw her the first time, 

We all worked together on the farm for quite a few years. Then | went to 
Hanna to work, Freda married Walter Viste in 1962, and Bll had his own land by 
then, (the Cap Bartch farm) so he moved the Ekiss house up from land he owned 
‘along Dowiing Lake. He txed it up and went batching in 1953. must have agreed 
with him because it wasn't fong until he put a sign on his gate “No women 
allowed”. He's stil batching there. Freda and Welter lived in Hanna the first winter 
‘and then moved to the A.A. Hutton farm, where they worked for two years. By th's 
time the folks had decided it was time to start taking it easy, so they rented the 
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‘arm to Wate, and they moved to Hanna, Water eventually Bough it Bll and 
‘lator farmed and worked together twroughout the years 

Liuey marred Perley Scoft in 1959, They make thei home in Hanna. The 
daughters, Sharon and Sandy are marie, ving In Calgary and Henna respec: 
daugh oda and Wate have tres children, Dovglas working as a machinist in 
Honma, Doneld, employed by the Special Areas and helping on the farm, and 
Cathy Lynn in High Schoo 

‘ona'ot the Rignighs in Mother and Debts ite, ater they retired, was the 
invtanon that they reebived In 1988 to allené a Luncheon In nonor of Queen 
iaabetn and Prince Pilip. in Edmonton. It was sent by Premier Manning, snd 
fe teativilos took place on the lawns ofthe Legislative Bulngs. They acted 
‘Tonehelant, but was obvious they were prt excited. 

‘Dad devoted a ft of ime to com- 
munity work, serving on the execulve 
of numerous committees ana orgeniza- 
tions. He was an ambitious men, expect: 
ing everyone else to Keep thelr noses 
on the grind-stone. This applied 10 his 
horses and other farm animals too. i 
they didnt shape up to ts Tking they 
received some pretty brutal treetment 
Hise was too short 0 do al te things 
he planned, 0 when he passed away In 
1907. there. wore. ots of unuliled 
Greams. He kept active up unth the last 
S : month and a hatf of his fe, which he 
Wands, Gauge ni cveay on Esser SP0Mt IN 8 Calgary hospital 
Hate ee ee seeegigentes Mother has been a resident in the 
AE dp ine sn wat ay Seine tay Paliser Nureing Home In Hanna. since 
Cw a rive ‘January, 1977. Prior 10 this she had 
rover spent a day of her ite ina hoaptl or institution, an indlcation ofthe good 
felt she was fortunate enough fo have. She always said "Good hard work never 
hurt anyone", and twas certainly tro for her. 
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THE RAINA FAMILY, By Mary (Ralna) Rodgers and Clara (Raina) 
Flonnigan ~- Our father, Dominic Anthony Raina, was born in Busco, Itly, on 
Nevember 11, 1888. On completing his education he set sall for South America to 
took his fortune growing bananas. This venture was shortlved as he was soon 
fecalled to aly for the setting of his father’s estate. After collecting his modest 
hare of the inheritance ne immigrated to Canada in 1913. He settled on a 
Homestead in Alberta on NW 32-82-14, located ten miles north and one mile west 
Of Hanna, For six years father remained a bachelor while working hard to break 
the sod and establish a thriving farm of wheat, oats, barley and some cattle 

in those early years men greatly outnumbered women on the prairies and 
‘many’ lonely young swain was doomed to eternal bachelornood. Father was 
fortunate to meet hs future bride, Elizabeth Hepp of Castor, Alberta, through 
‘mutual friend. Mother was born in Hungary on September 9, 1900, and with her 
parents, brothers, and sisters immigrated to Canada in 1904. Her pioneer family 
Romesteaded neat Castor, alberta, and did much to tame the wilderness in the 
Seting of the West, Perhaps this accounted for her unfailing optimism and her 
itor suitably tothe role of a homesteader’s wife. Our parents were married at 
Castor, Alberta on November 4, 1918. 
































Mothers first duty as a 19-year-old bride was to resurrect and restore abou 
20 pairs of soled and tattored overals, andjat least as many pairs of Socks, whet 
were salvaged from the attic of the house. During her first weeks on the nen 
homestead she learned more and more about the husband whom she had seen 


iy @ few times before her wedding. For instance, through patience, era 
‘observation she finally unraveled the mystery of his frequent and stealthy tips a 
the cellar from which he would later emerge with @ smug and contented look on 
his face, and from which an abominable odor always seemed to emanate, Father 
was addicted to a foul-smeling mburger cheese which he had cached aay iy 
Great quanttes inthe lower regions ofthe house! Out of deference to his young 
bride he agreed to forego that weakness with its accompanying vile smel, 

‘Our parents had ther firs six children in Alberta: John (1921); Mary (1922, 
Ralph (1828); Clara (1926); Louls (1830) and George (1992) 

We children retain many cherished memories of our early years on the 
Prairies. From our parents we inherited a great love of nature. Among our ment 
‘treasured recollections is that of our mother gently rousing us trom sleep one 
night withthe words, I want you to see something beautiful”. She carried us tothe 
window, one by one, so that our eyes might be opened to the majesty of vir 
rortnern lights dancing across the skies. A mother wino would take the time to 
share the beauty of nature with her children inthe middle of the night after ahara 
day of miking cows, helping witn the haying, baking bread and perhaps doing @ 
laundry on the scrub board with water heated on a coal stove, is Indeed of the tut 
of which pioneers were made. 


Fain’s poy and se. Cra ina and Fig 
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‘Our home stood on a title hil which commanded a gorgeous view of the 
surrounding countryside and this compensated for the fact that it stood un- 
protected from the prairie winds. Father found his homestead rather bere and 
because he usually planted a tree wherever he lived, he now proceeded to obtain 
«8 variety of cuttings through the government. Among them were enough poplars, 
about the diameter of a lead pencil, to border a lengthy laneway running from the 
public road to the house. While working on that legacy forthe future he endured 
‘much good-natured teasing trom his neighbors who suggested that he set up @ 
‘sav-millfo cut his lumber. The trees thrived and today they stand majestically on 
the prairies providing a pleasing sight for miles around, 

Father played an active part in community affairs whle farming in Alberta. He 
served terms as Secretary of the School Board, Secretary of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, Municipal Councilor and Game Warden. He also served. as local 
Correspondent for the Hanna Herald for @ number of years 











Mother cecalls one particular incident during father's term as councilor when 
the matter of Foad construction between Dowling and Scapa was discussed. 
Father favored a straight road but met wth opposition onthe grounds that this was 
Impossible because It would require traversing a wate-filed slough. Father was 
Confident that friend and neighbor, Ralph Gaugler, a most efficient road 
foreman, could accomplish that feat. His faith In Ralph's abilty proved well 
founded and a straight road went through 

‘Te West duting our formative years was indeed a wondrous place to learn 
‘and grow. We attended the Wlese School and many were the Christmas concerts, 
pall games and meetings of friends and neighbors which took place there. The 
homestead was @ place where crocuses grew in lush abundance and where one 
Could hear mik pals rating for miles around. It was a place where children could 
‘ream of making thei first milion through the sale of gopher tails and crows’ eggs 
for which the government offered a modest bounty when crops became en- 
angered through those inhabitants ofthe prairies. It was a place where coyotes 
fowied in the night, where praire chickens and partrdges provided delicious 
meals, and where ducks ewam gracelully on the sloughs. it was a place where 

hing 
Crews gathered inthe f xcltement that entailed — trips tothe grain 
‘levator on load of freshly-threshed wheat, the thril of sneaking all the leftover 
Colles from not-quite-empty cups when the threshers had finished eating, anc 
Grinking it behind our mother’s back. Those were just some of the things we 
tenjoyed — and survived — in Albertal There was also the thril of riding bareback 
te Dowling where we received our mall and could buy a few groceries. We took a 
shortcut through Manley Viste property and were always greeted with a few 
cheery words from those friendly neighbors. 

“The Haessels, on our right, wre Immigrants trom Germany. We recall 
spending a particuarly exciting New Years Eve with those fun-loving friends and 
‘experiencing great awe when on the stroke of midnight Ernest strode purposefully 
ut of the door carrying @ shotgun in his hands so that he might usher out the Old 
Year and hurry inthe New One by fring two shats into the air! 

‘Our Introduction tothe elements was dramatic onthe prairies — the raging of 
the blizeards foliowed by the comfort ofthe chinooks; the futity of the haiistones 
showering destruction on the crops followed by the renewed hope inspired by 
Glorious sunsets; and the terror of a prairie fire followed by the peace of Its 
‘sutfocation, 

We laugh with @ ite bit of shame as we remember entering uninvited 
through the open door of Chris Viste's bachelor home on our way trom school one 
‘day with some lite friends and discovering there @ pan of well-rsen bread dough 
ready for shaping into loaves. Into this tempting mass we kneaded raisins, cerea 
Sugar, salt, spices, and anything we could find In the cupboards as we con 
‘templated with malicious delight the surprise of the owner wien he returned trom 
the field to discover the senseless destruction of his culinary efforts. The penalty 
for that offence wae a severe lecture trom our parents and no dessert for a week! 

‘The setters in our community comprised many different ethnic groups and 
‘ech retained alte touch of home. This was displayed in father's case when he 
rogistered his purebred boar under the name of Mussolin. We have never been 
‘sure whether this was Intended as @ compliment or as an insult to that notorious 
balan statesman. 

‘Times became very hard in the early thirtles when the drought hit our region 
of Alberta. Eggs were seling at fivo cents a dozen so many of them were fed back 
tothe hens, who promptly reciprocated by laying sil more eggs to be sold at five 
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‘conte @ dozen. A vicious circle! We ate omelets and custards untl they neary 
‘came out of our ears, blissfully unaware that “cholesterol” would one day bacons 
4 dirty word, and that we were lining our arteries with the forbidden sttt through, 
the consumption of al those eggs, 

Finally came the day when my parents decided to throw in the sponge. Allow, 
{goods were auctioned off as our tears mingled with those of our staunch and oye) 
friends a8 we prepared to leave the West. On November 22, 1992, we lft Alberta 
to take up residence in the province of Quebeo, and to unknowingly step from the 
frying pan into the fire But that ls yet another story! 

‘ seventh child, Dominic Jr, was born in Quebec. The Raina familly endured 
Unbelievable adversity and injustice In the province of Quebec and eventualy 
‘moved to Ottawa, Ontario, in April of 1997. There the ast three children, Jamas, 
William and Anne, were born 

Father later bought a ferm near Kemptvil, Ontario, thirty-five miles south of 
Ottawa. John, the eldest of the Raina children, died atthe age of 18 years, and 
William at the age of four years, Father passed away in Apri, 1962. 

The surviving Raina children eventually married and have families of their 
‘own. Mary married Ronald Rodgers and lives in Ottawa with her husband and 
three children. Ralph le married and resides in Kemptvill, Ontario, with his wie 
{and son, He has been successful in business as well as local polities, being mayer 
‘of Kemptvile for several years. He is owner-operator of a mall comprised of a 
clothing store and apartment building. Clara married Harry Flannigan and iso 
lives in Kemptuille wth her husband and one son. Louls was a navigator with the 
R.CAF. He recently retired and resides in Red Deer, Alberta, with his wife and 
four chidren. George has one daughter. He is a widower and resides in Ottawa 
‘where ne isin the watch repair business. Dominic Jr. also resides in Ottawa where 
he has been @ salesman for aluminum doors and windows. He and his wife have 
‘wo children, James lives near Ottawa with his wife and four children, He owns and 
‘operates a retail drapery business. Anne married Tim McGahey. They have two 
chitdren and reside in Ottawa. 

Mother also resides In Kemptvile in one of Ralph's apartment units. Our 
wonderful mother, who laughed her way through the good times and the bad, 
today at 76 years of age is n excellent health. She enjoys her many grandchitdren 
‘as much as she always enjoyed her own children before them, She returns West 
{every two or three years to visit her son at Red Deer, her relatives at Castor, and 
her cherished and never-forgotten frends who el remain at Hanna and Scapa 
The only thing to mar the perfection of those visits the absence ofthe Wiliams 
family, dear fiends and neighbors of the old days, who left the Hanna district 
shortly after we did. Many of mother’s early hopes and dreams were shared with 
those dear friends during her fit daye at Hanna, 

















JOSEPH and MINNIE McBURNEY, By Stan McCreight — Mr. and Mrs, Joo 
McBurney originally farmed in Manitoba. They sold out and moved to an acreage 
fon the west coast in the Greater Vancouver area 

They later became acquainted with Andy Murdoch, who owned a farm inthe 
Dowling district. Joe McBurney traded his acreage in B.C. to Andy Murdoch for 
the north nalf of 23-92-15-W4 at Dowling. in the spring of 1916, Mr. and Mrs. 
MeBiurney moved to their farm in time to put a crop in that year, then Bult ahouse 
‘ang bam and all the granarles and buildings required for a hall-section farm. 

‘The MeBurneys had no family and did all thelr own work. About two or three 
years before they retired, the McBurneys ware honored by the Hanna and Dietrct 
Board of Trade fora neat and well-kept farm and good farming practices. This was 
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well-deserved a8 Mr. MeBurney was a very progressive farmer and his yields wer 
Usually among the highest in the detrit, Mrs, McBurney,always grew a very good 
Garden and lots of flowers. 

Mr. MeBurney di all his farming with six head of horses. The team he did his 
hauling with were a well-matched pair of mares with very keen ears. He called 
‘one Nancy and the other one Fancy. 

‘after farming in the Dowling district for twelve years, Mr. and Mrs. McBurney 
sold thelr farm to Mrs. Murt MeCuish, who owned the other half of the same 
Section. They had an auction sale that spring and moved to Haney, B.C., a small 
town thirty miles east of Vancouver, whero they resided untl their passing. Mr 
MeBurney died in the middle 1990's and Mrs. MeBurney about ten years later. 

‘The McBurney farm was gold to Mrs. M. McCuish in 1926, and they farmed it 
tor a number of years. Fred Baas rented it ator that until twas sold to Bil Albright 
in 1947, 








RUDOLF and OLGA FECHO and FAMILY, By The Fecho Family — Fudolt 
Fecha and Olga Weieh were married in Antonowka, Poland on May 1, 1823. By the 
time they immigrated to Canada, on April 22, 1927, they had two sons, Frederick 
land Donald. They embarked from Danaig, Poland to Southampton, England and 
thence on the ship Ausonia to Halifax, N.S. Travelling by train, the family arrived in 
Hanna, where they were met by Olga’s brother Gar, for whom Rudolf worked on 
the farm for three years. 

inthe early thirties, the Fechos settled on a rented farm, six miles south of 
Scapa, owned By H. Mansfield. They later purchased this land and it became the 
Fecho's "Home Place”. Two more sons, Arnold and Harold, were added to the 
family, botn born at home, The task of raising four growing boys was dificult in 
those hard times. Mrs. Facho sewed all the boys’ clothing, and shoes were 
‘something that were worn to church only. Rudolf saw to it that his family attended 
‘St Peters Churen at Seapa faithfully, by sleigh in winter and buggy in summ 
The original house had a clay floor in the back porch, and the older boys have 
memories of lying in bed in the upstairs, looking at the stars through the cracks in 
the root Sometimes they awoke to see thele breath and even found wisps of snow 
fon the big handmade quit that covered them. In the summer dust storms 
Garkened the house, and the dust sifted into everything. The house was 
Temodelled by degrees over the years, as money wast available todo tall at one 








“The boys were very fortunate to have the Wiese Schoo! just kttyeorner trom 
the farm. They all attended this one room school, and often looked after the fires 
find carried water. At the ond ofthe day the leftover water wasnt lft inthe palis to 
freezel! instead, it was carried alongside the school to make a giant side, where 
the children spent many happy hours at recess and noon hour. They used to ine 
‘up. from the youngest o the oldest, run and slide and then go back tothe end of 
the line to await their turn again, Only one misfortune resulted from this favorite 
Pastime, when one of the gris broke her wrist. The highlight of the year was the 
fond-of the-term picnic for the students and ther families, wih lots of homemade 
oe cream, 

‘Some other not-to-be-forgotten events wore, the summer the family chased 
the cattle home, ankle deep in hallstones, “barefoot. Mrs, Fecho, staying up all 
‘ight baking bread and preparing food fora nine or ten man threshing crew. The 
boys helped pitch bundles along withthe crow. Horses were valuable in the thir~ 
ties, and the mainstay of the farming operation. Horses also provides transpor- 
tation forthe family, with many a trip being made to the General Store and Post 
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Office at Dowiing, situated one and a half miles to the south. Harold Lund ran the 
store for many years, folowed by Auers, Pounds, Talmadges, and Taskers. Som 
times it took three head of cattle to make up the purchase price of ahorse. Stears 
Wore sold at around $8.00 per head. Not only were cattle prices low, grain was sel 
Ing one year for about 27 cents per bushel 

‘The farms in the area were fay close togather, with Brunners and Gauglers 
to the north, Chris Viste to the east, Wieses to the west, and Manly Viste to te 
south, Difficulties or il health forced many homesteaders such as Rainae, Willams 
land Fieidings, to leave the dletrit and move elsewhere. In 1952. Mr. and Mie 
Fecho retired to Hanna and In early 1953, Mrs. Fecho passed away. Mr. Fecho 
carried on by himself until 1959 when he married Mrs. Christina Krause. He 
passed away in the Hanna Hospital in Apri, 1975, 

‘Their sons remain inthe area: Frederick and his wife Freda (Litke) and th 
daughter reside In Hanna while continuing to farm east of town. Donald ang 
{LaWana (Tillack) with thie ive chilgren live in Hanna where Don trucks. They alo 
have farming interests. Harold and Patricia (Oliver) and their two children residein 
Hanna, where Harold is a conductor on the C.N.R. Arnold spent a short period at 
time working forthe C.N.R, but decided to return tothe farm after he got marred 
‘Arnold and Verlene (Ptah!) have lived on the old "Home Place” since then, 
‘modernizing it with a new house in 1964, They have one gon, Wayne, who Is now 
‘married and living in Hanna. He stil enjoys helping out on the farm during the 
Dusy season, 











DAVE JOHNSTON, By Hartley John- 
‘ston — Dave came trom New Brunswick 
to homestead southwest of Hanna, 
‘Around 1916 he had mail route from 
Hanna south, 2 trip of forty miles by 
hhorse and buggy o sieigh. He had sut- 
fered the loss of an arm, but this didnt 
‘seem to interfere with his cities very 
much, 

Dave sold his homestead, and 
bought land from William Munro in the 
Dowling district in 1918. He had prop- 
ery in B.C. as well, and moved back and 
Lett sig Curie aban, Jon Jonson, ert few tine, He Ineo nansener he 
sn (Gare son, Dive dtncann 1” fn a few des: He lked harvest onthe 
to harvest with Ralph Gaugler. in 1990 he came back to Dowing and slaved 
nti 1897. His nephow, Hartley Johnston came with him, staying unt 1883, 

Another nephew, Henry, stayed with him from 1931 fo 1997. Henry also came: 
back to Alberta for harvest for several years. He enlisted with the Princess Pats 
and went overseas in 1999, for a ten year period. He lives in Vancouver now. 

Harley stayed in B.C. whore he worked as @ motor mechanic and service 
station operator. He is retired at Peachiand, 8.6. 

“JH. (Harry) Johnston, another of Dave's nephews taught Wiese Schoo! in 
1920. He moved to California shortly afterward and stil resides there. 

ave stayed with his brother Currie and his family at Aldergrove, &.C. unt his 
passing in January, 1956, 








THE JOHN ANNAS FAMILY, a8 told by Pauline and Rudy Annas — John 
{and Pauline Annas and their two sons, Rudy and Nelson, came to Alberta trom 











‘sweden in the gpring of 1930. They spent the next three years in the Scapa. 
residing on the farm of Pauline’s brother, Mr. G. Glubreght. During this time John 
worked for Fred Lyxen. In 1933 they moved to the Wiese district where they rented 
the NE. Bradley farm, For the first season there, they lived in a granary 

“The Annas family suffered considerable hardship in Europe from political 
upheaval at the time of the revolution. Coming to Canada during the depression 
kept them struggling to survive, Mrs. Annas had learned the art of weaving 
Daskets and she went to work dong ths. In January she walked the fields ang 
fathered wilow branches. These were bolled and peeled and then she spent 
Fours weaving them into baskets ofall sizes. They were usually left the natural 
Color of te wood with @ colored border oF two running around them. The large 
‘nos were used as laundry baskets or bassinets and many a baby slept in 
pesket made by Mrs. Annas, The fine twigs were made Into whisk brooms. These 
baskets and brooms were sold in Hanna as well as around the district. 

Twas always their policy to be practical so when the need arose for a new 
chicken house they used what nature provided to build it. A mixture of mud, straw 
!and water along witha few rocks was put into forms to make the walls. They bultit 
in 1998, and i stil stands, none the worse for wear, serving as a blacksmith shop. 

“Three more sons and a daughter wore added to the family over the years. 
‘They were John, Gustav, Cherlos and Martha. 

Mr. and Mrs, Annas farmed inthe district until 1953. At this time they retires 
to Hanna where Mrs. Annas stil resides. Mr. Annas passed away in July of 1969. 

‘on the family farm with his wife Lois and family. Rudy married 
Holen Viste; they farmed and presently live in Hanna. ohn, Gus and Charlie ar 
married and living in Hanna; all are employed by the C.N.A. Martha married E.J 
(fed) Robinson. They reside in Hanna where Red is an engineer with the C.N.R. 
He also has farming interests in the Watts district and Martha has become well 
known for her talent a6 a florist. 






































THE HAESSELS, KARL, OTTO and ERNEST, as told by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Haesael — Kari was the frst one of the Haessels to leave Germany and 
ome to Alberta. He Bought the NE 6-33-14 and SW 5-33-14. With the help of 
‘Gris Gasper ne built a small house and a few other buldings on the latter quarter. 
That was in 1928. 

In 1929 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hassel with thelr two-year-old son Friedel, their 
brothers Otto and Rudolf came to Join Karl in Canada, The closer they got to their 
Gestination, the less they liked what they saw out ofthe train windows. When they 
‘saw ail the hills between Hanna and Dowiing they really thought they had come to 
“No Man's Land”, rather than the land of mile and honey that they had heard 
about 

Th was April 12, at 8:16 a.m, when they stepped off the train in Dowiing. Kart 
looked like a stranger to them In his Canadian made coveralls, something they'd 
ever seen before. On the way to Karl's they passed through the yard of Manty 
Viste and were Invited in for a nice big breakfast, the Hasse frst meson the 
prairies, The Viete’s hadn't been married very long atthe time. Badly needed was 
fan interpreter, since the Haessels spoke German, Manly spoke Norwegian and 
English, while his wife spoke only English. However they managed, and soon 
learned they had more Norwogian-speaking neighbors they would have to learn to 
communicate with. it wasn't long until they could get along reasonably well 

‘The first summer the four brothers were around the district most ofthe time, 
Otto worked in Calgary and McLeod as a baker, a trade he had learned in 
Germany. Karl and Otto had natural instincts towards hunting and trepping and 















































‘became well known for their ability to hunt. That is party why the north county 
attracted ther, : 

ari and Rudolf were the frst o goto the Peace River country in the winter ot 
28.90. Otto went up in the spring, but none of them stayed. Karl came back to 
Dowling to put his crop in and Otto worked for Chris Viste. Kar! had visions of 
harvesting a bumper crop that yar but it turned out areal disappointment. Soin 
the fall of 1930, he packed up and went north again, ths time to the Hay River 
district, where he took up trapping and farming. Here he built up a farming 
‘operation which he stil maintains. Kari married and had two children, Harvey ang 
Gloria 

Otto worked at ditferent jobs, cooking, baking and carpenter work, for three 
years. Then he went north again too. He spent some time running @ poo! hall in 
Fort Vermilion, but his main interest was trapping. He had a typical trappers 
{cabin and six sied dogs that he used to check his rep line. In 1942 he came back 
to Scapa district, where Ernest now lived and helped buld a garage. After afew 
years he started his own carpenter business in Hanna. In 1950 he went to 
Germany, bringing a bride back with him when he returned. Otto and his wite 
Hildegard stayed in Hanna for about ten years and then they moved to the west 
coast where they stil reside. They have two adopted daughters, 

Emest stayed in the Wiese district, on the farm that had been Kat's, unt 
1994. That spring they moved one mile east of Scapa tothe Jack Lelcht farm. The 
‘crop was poor that year and what lite there was fed the hungry grasshoppers. In 
December ofthe same year, they moved two miles south of Scapa to the original 
LLohrmann farm. When they moved to the Scapa district they hauled ther 
belongings up through the chain of little lakes that jut down trom the south end of 
Sulivan Lake. At the time there was a well-traveled tral! there. 

During 1888 the main source af income was trom rabbits, shot and skinned 
during the winter. Aide brought about ten cents, When the Haessels coal supply 
{0 1ow that winter and they had no money to get coal off the car that came into 
Dowling, Ernest went out one morning and shot forty-two rabbits before breakfast, 
He took them to town and sold them to Chris German, getting enough funds to buy 
8 load of cal in Dowling, 

‘That same year Mrs. Haessol had quite @ session inthe hospital, undergoing 
‘major surgery. In order to pay the doctor, Ernest sold hay to the government for 
relie feed and the doctor in turn collected trom the government. At Christmas 
time the treat of having to stay inthe hospital hung heavy over Mrs. Haessel and 
‘she was realy feeling low. She talked the doctor into releasing her but she stil had 
‘big problem, no money and no way home. it was then that Or. Cross did one of 
the kindest things that anyone could have done for her. He gave her $1.00. whicn 
was more than ample to buy a train ticket to Dowling, and she was able to. go home 
to ner family. 

One of their fond memories is of Manly Viste coming to their place for 8 
haircut, the day after his frst son Walter was born. He was so happy, they could 
hear him singing in the buggy when he was stl a mile away, and ever so often he'd 
shout, "ifs @ boy! ite a boy!” 

‘Another incident that they have had @ lot of laughs over, happened after they 
‘moved to the Scapa district. Sexsmith, who lived tothe south, had raised a young 
bull that kept wandering across the fonce into Haessel's herd. He had lote of 
crossbreeding in him, but Ernest used a lot of names besides “Exotic” to describe 
him. He was hardly what they wanted for a herd sire, 60 when it became evident 
‘that ho wasn't going to stay home, Ernest thought of an alternative. One Sunday 
™morning he took a rope along when he went out tothe cate, He caught him. and 
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as the saying goes, he went home a bull no more”. This however was not the end 
Stine story. There wasn’t anything said for awhile, then one day John Sexsmith 
Goked Ralph Gaugler and John Robertson to come up inthe evening and help him 
astra a young DUM It was fairly lato when they went and not very light ary more. 
‘They chased him around for along time, before they finally caught him and found 
the Job already done! 

Ferming conditions slowly Improved after they moved tothe Lohemann farm. 
“They bull up a farmetead that Is @ tribute to thelr hard work. When Friedel was ola 
trough to do quite a Bit of the farm work, Ernest went into livestock trucking and 
buying as well a8 general trucking. He gave this up after they enlarged their 
holdings and went into more cattle 

Friedel married Irene Steinbrecker in 1960 and moved to a farm east of he 
home farm, They purchased this farm trom Bil Burt. Mr. and Ms. Haosse lived on 
thal farm unt 1876, when they sold tte Mr, and Mrs. Sig Jabs. They retired tothe 
new home they ult in Hanna, 








THE RUDOLF HAESSEL FAMILY, By Rudolf Haessel — | wos bor in 
Niedermohr, Germany In 1901 and immigrated to Canada in 1929, arriving in 
Hanna on April 12 with my brothers Otto and Emest and Emests family. From 
Hanna we went to Dowling, where we were met by our brother Kari, who had come 
‘over the year before, We went to Karls home by team and wagon and | was there 
lun began working for Frank Fuppert. | did field work and helped drill wster 
wols that summer. During harvest | worked for Dominic Raina. 

‘That winter Karl and | went to the Peace River country to take up homesteads. 
We located land between Pouce Coupe and Spirit River. As the land hadn't been 
surveyed yet, we squatted. We built a small shack on each quarter and cleared 
some land, Living In Isolation was not for me, so In the spring we returned to 
Edmonton. | got a job working fora farmer at Fort Saskatchewan util fal, Then | 
returned to Dowling and worked for Dominic Raina during the winter. Inthe spring 
Fainas eold out and went east. I rented the farm, north half of 82-32-14 

‘The crops during those years wore poor and when there was litle bit grow it 
wasn't worth very much, In 1998 there was @ good crop. After harvest that year | 
‘eturned to Germany where I was martled to Hedwig Kiahr. We returned to the 
farm in Alberta in the spring. We had two children, a daughter Annabelle and @ 
sn Walter 

Inthe spring of 1946 | bought the Sandy Donaldson tarm, (NW 20-39-18) one 
mile west ofthe Netherby school. Since the house there was terribly large and cold 
‘we began bullding a new one in 1945, finishing it the next year. The children 
atended Netherby School After completing her education, Annabelle spent afew 
years in Calgary working in a bank. She returned to Hanna where she was 
employed at the Royal Bank until her marriage to Herb Wimmer in 1964. They 
farm in the Scapa district and have two children, Brian and Karen 

Walter finished high school In Hanna, going to University in Calgary and 
Edmonton. He married Ann McFall in 1964. He then went on to receive his Doctors 
gree in Economics at the University In Ames, lowa. They spent three years in 
‘Accura, Ghana, where Walter taught at the University. On thelr return to Cana 
he taught in London, Ontario for two years. They now make thelr home in State 
Collage, Pennsylvania where Walter Is Professor of Economics at the University 
there. Walter and Ann have two sons, Dale and Roger 

Hedwig passed away on January 2, 1963. | farmed unl 1968 when I retired. | 
rented my farm for several years and then sold it. have made my home In Hanna 
since then, 































































































THE FRED BAES STORY, By Emma Baos — Fred Ba0s was married 1g 
Emma Schottsneider in December, 1981. They went to farm in the Dowiing Lake 
‘School District, then moved toa farm east of Hanna. Later they came back to farm, 
about two miles south-west of Dowling, near the lake. This was a real hardship in 
‘more ways than one. They were five miles from school, and the trip to school and 
back wasm't always a pleasant one for thee two daughters, Marie and Joan, The 
‘old white horse they rode was as stout of heart as they were, and many a rosy 
‘morning horse and riders would have passed for “Frosty the Snowman’ by the 
time they got to school. They also nad problems getting a good water supply so 
they got some Hudson Bay land one-half mile west of Dowling. Here they driled = 
well and moved in a houge from the Clear Lake district 

‘They farmed there untll 1955, when they sold out because Mr. Baes was 
aficted with poor health. By ths time the Baes had a set of twins, Leonard ang 
Esther, who wore of school age. The older gris were on their own by then. Mr. ang 
Mrs. Ba0s and the twins moved to Grand Forks, B.C., where they stil reside, 

Marie married Mike Kindret and lives at West Bank, B.C. with her family. Joan 
land her husband Mike Sawchuck and three children live in Edmonton. Esther is 
<lvoreod, has one daughter and works in Winfield as a bookkeeper. Leonard is 
carpenter and he and his wife Violet lve near his folks. 











ERICH WOELK, By Erich Woelk — | had the opportunity 10 come to this 
‘country from Germany in 1990 at the age of nineteen years, through my cousin, 
Fritz Lange who returned to Germany to get married after being in Canada for 
three years. 

My cousin, his wife, and mysel were met atthe Dowling rallway station by Mr, 
Bohlander from the Dowling dlstrict In March of the same yeat. He was driving @ 
Mode! T Ford which had been converted into a truck without a top. By the ime we 
had all our luggage and trunks loaded on It there was very litle seating space let 
but we managed somehow. 

My fest impressions after wo started for our final destination were “what a 
road, what a country’. We stayed with the Bohlander family for a week wile 
wating for Fritz Lange's stove and furniture to come. He had bought it in the 
Eaton's store in Winnipeg, 

{A tow days later | got a job at the Robert Lange farm, no relative to Fritz | 
stayed there fortwo years. learned many different ways of doing things that were 
0 different to the way I had done things In the old country. The first Job | was 
‘assigned to do for Mr. Lange was o milk four cows, something | had never done in 
my Ile before. | wilingly went out todo the chores. After I had spent two hours in 
the barn my boss was getting a bit woried about me and came out to check. Iwas 
still trying to milk the fest cow. After @ few more attempts | learned how it we 
done. 

Something I shall never forget are the sand and dust storms in 1990. ! could 
not believe thatthe clouds could be so dark and not have a drop of rain In them. 

In the fall other farmers and | had to drive for miles with horses and wagons 
(oF sleds to get our wintor supply of coal, to Keep ourselves warm during the bitter 
‘cold weather. Many times | had to pitch in and do some of the mining myself in 
‘order to speed things up so | could start on my homeward journey. Whenever 
there was a slack time that winter I'd spend it rabbit hunting 

"couldn't speak a word of English when | came to this country, and had a very 
00d opportunity to learn the language thet frst winter wile was driving Ernest 
[Lange back and forth tothe Hudson Bay School every day, But thought | was too 
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«id to have to go back to schoo! again after having my full education in the ole 
fountry, 80 | learned It the hard way. . 

if 1892 | went to Craigmyle and worked for Mrs. Fred Diegel on the farm. 
‘at's where | Bought my frst car, 2 1926 Model T Ford for $95.00. | drove it for 
{wo years. On steep hills the clutch slipped in low gear. So I'd turn around and 
back up the his. 

\ worked with Francis Porter, the present mayor of Drumheller, there, and it 
‘was from him that | got further education in the English language. In return | 
loaned him my Model T to use when he got married. 

Trcame back tothe Dowling district in the fal of 1985, and rented the Wiliams 
tam. | bought a stack of oat bundles, which was supposed to be the feed supply 
for my horses during spring work. There was an over population of rabbits that 
trinter When the rabbits had the feed stack looking lke a mushroom | decided it 
tes time to declare war on them, so | organized a rabbit shoot witn some of the 
seighbors. 

Inmy spare time | used to attend several house parties and dances. in those 
days they were quite popular and one didnt think too much ofthe miles one had to 
tdrve with horses and cuttr to get to @ dance. | used to play cards in the evenings 
wih frends and neighbors too. 

‘That same winter my courting days started. | took advantage of the mall 
carrer who used a closed-in cutter and two horses to make his mall deliveries in 
the district. Every two weeks on Friday noon | hopped in his cutter and drove along 
with him to within a mile of the Glubrecht home, walking the rest of the way, to 
Spend the weekend withthe family. took inthe occasional dance with Martha ang 
her brothers and on Monday morning | would get a ride home again withthe mall 











in 1997 Martha and | were married and rented the farm Mr. Bohlander had 
‘been previously farming. We stayed there for three years, then moved to the John 
Kellerman place north-west of Dowling, which we had rented for three years too. 
‘Then we lived inthe Hand Hills forfour years. We bought a farm at Innisfail but we 
were not too happy there so we sold out and bought a farm at Endiang, and ved 
there for twenty-six year. 

‘We had four children. Our only daughter passed away in 1950 at the age of 
even. 

(Our oldest son, Aired, ls married an living in Calgary. Jerry i aso ving in 
Calgary and st single, Bruce, and his wife and family ae living on the farm at 
Endiang, 

‘Martha and | have retired te Hanna and are enjoying town if. 











THE ALPAUGH STORY, By Margaret Alpeugh Gaetz — Our tether, Androw 
Alpaugh was born in Fergus, Ontario In 1880. His family moved to Strathcona, 
Alberta about 1880. Next they moved to a place called Conjuring Creek. Dad said 
thelr diet used to be bread and milk for breakfast, milk and bread for dinner and 
‘bread and milk for supper. It seems people had to do without a lt of things when 
they came west. 

‘At the age of fourteen, Dad and a trend let home, walking to Calgary. When 
‘hey got hungry and there was no place to buy a meal, they remembered some- 
‘one telling them that a duck roled in mud and baked over a campfire was good 
The feathers would pest off with the mud. The results were not quite what they 
expected — it seems ducks baked with their innards in are not very tasty, 

‘Some way the boys made a living. At one ranch betore Dad lesrned to ride, 
he was hired to stay withthe ranchers wif, who was expecting a baby any time. 
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He said ne was glad when that job way 
‘over. On April 25, 1802 he joined tne 
Fifth Canadian Rifles and went to tne 
South African war 
Upon his return he spent some 
time with Nick Lund. He also took up's 
homestead four or five miles south of 
(Clear Lake. During this te he travelog 
{round on horse back and worked wih 
‘and knew fellows like Dr. Mason (betore 
hhe became a doctor), Pat Burns, Jon 
Ware and many others. In 1912 he ang 
four mother, Peart Hunter were maried 
and lived on the homstead. 
When | was about four and my sie 
ter Avis was a baby we moved to Crag. 
‘myle, where Dad had a butcher shop 
and an ice cream parlor. From there we 
‘moved to Hanna where Dad had another butcher shop. That's where we were 
during the flu epidemic of 1918. Dad neary dled, but Mother's horoic efforts at 
rursing saved him. My memory of this is sketchy but ! can recall a boy bringing 
something from the store and throwing It on the porch. How the furnace was Kept 
going and how we managed in other ways when we were all 30 sick. | don't knom 
‘Next we moved to Dela and when mother became il we moved to Peachlang, 
B.C. for her health In 1924 we moved back tothe prairies. Atwo-month-old baby 
sister, Joan, was killed in @ bed accident we had at Eko. She was buried at Feene, 
Dad built the store in Dowing in 1926. At that time the steel was being lald for 
the raliroad. Big gangs of forelgners were brought In to work on the ralroad. & 
big machine laid the rails. The boss of this job was a big happy fellow an italian, 
called Joe Mezzaroba. My parents liked him and he and Dad became great 
fiends. Motner cooked forthe engineers and crews trom the work trains. This was 
2 crazy time, 28 we had them coming at all hours of the day oF night 
Looking back, our days around Dowling were great. One remembers old 
school chums and neighbors with affection. We enjoyed our school days at Wiese, 
the schoo! picnics and concerts to which everyone came. One | can remember 
Vividly. was the janitor atthe time ang what | knew about bulding fires was ite. 
‘The concert was held in the afternoon, so the teacher asked me to bank the fre so 
would last during the program. | went out to the coal bin and there inthe corner 
as a nice ple of slack coal. This looked ike good stuff to banka fre with so! put 
4 big scuttle full in the stove and closed all the drafts. Just as the kids we 
{rawing the curtains open ..."BOOM". You couldn't see across the room. All he 
lids and doors flew ofthe heater. When the dust settled, you should have seen the 
‘mess. Everyone's faces were dirty as could be. it would have been nice to ind 
somewhere to hide. Anyway, after a clean-up, It was on with the “Show”. We had 
{an active Junior Red Cross atthe school and | oan remember the candy sales we 
had at dances. 
slim Gaetz and | were married October 23, 1928. We have a son and @ 
‘daughter, nine grandchildren and two great grandchildren, 
‘My sister Avis married Jonn McColeman in 1834. They are lving in Bg Valley 
‘Their two girls and one boy are also married with families of their own. 
‘Mother and Dad stayed in Dowling until 1981 when they gold the store to 
Harold Lund. | wonder f anyone remembers the delicious ice cream mother used 
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to make to sol inthe store? She used to make it to take to Clear Lake to sellin the 
booth too. It was very popular. 

‘Dad bought @ herd of purebred Angus cattle and went farming in the Halkir 
strict. He hed rented land, purchasing one quarter to bulld on later. However 
things changed rapidly. Inthe spring of 1982 Dad was killed taking bull to market 
In Gadsby. This was a dreadful shock. He was only 51 years old. He is buried at 
Gadsby. 

‘Mother remarried twelve years later. She became Mrs. Chas. Lawrence and 
lived in Edmonton. She passed away in 1951. 

‘sim and Ihave moved about extensively. We have both been actively involved 
with Credit Unions in central Alberta, in both organization and management. We 
wrote living in Syivan Lake but spent the winter at Creston, B.C. 

itis 9ad to lok atthe place were our store stood, There isnot a sign to show 
‘we evor lived there. We like to Keep in touch with the old friends that are sti 
round. This jg the most important of all 








THE WILLIAM ALBRIGHT FAMILY — Bill and Emma Albright were married in 
S67. The fist two yoars Bill worked In the coal mines in Drumheller during the 
writer. In the summer they lived on the old McBurney farm, 

“i 1958 they bought a farm from Harold Lund, one half mile west of Dowling. 
‘They moved to this place, made their home there ever since. The old 
Touse was replaced with a new one @ number of years ago. Bill and his fami are 
Rei known forthe abundance of poultry they always have on the place, They have 
provided a turkey, duek or goose for many a Christmas dinner. 

‘The Aibrights have a son Wilfred who Is working in the Co-op Store in Hanna, 
and a daughter Angela stil attending school. Besides their own fami, they have 
fad one oF two foster children staying with them for the past seven years. 











THE JIM FOSTERS, By Vi Foster — sim and | and our elght-month-old son 
fan, moved to Dowling in June, 1980, Jim being agent for the Alberta Wheat Poo! 
‘levator thece. Our house consisted of two rooms bull off the ofice, While we 
‘fore there they uit on & new kitehen, We wore very pleased to have the extra 

‘We remember @ lot of good times when the young people gathered at our 
house for cards, and In the winter we went sleigh riding and skiing 

“The winter of 1950-51. was very severe with lots of snow. The railway track 
‘was covered with fifteen feet of snow. During that winter Ian and had spent a few 
‘days at my folks in Oyen. Jim and Walter Viste met us atthe train in Hanna. when 
ine returned home. On the way out fo Dowling we got stuck In some snow drits 
[nd had fo leave the ruck, We walked home a good two mils, with Jim and Walter 
carrying lan through the deep snow. We were a tred group and happy o see the 
‘levator that night 

‘Since leaving Dowling we had three daughters. Our youngest. Andrea passed 
away in 1968 at four years of age, Diane is married and lives in Calgary. Phyllis is 
‘Completing her fourth year at University maloring in Education. lan is married ang 
flso lives in Calgary Jim and | reside in Hanna. 


THE ED BOHLENDERS — Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bohiender and their son Rudy 
moved from the Craigmyle cistrict to the farm that had been occupied by 
Flenhold Diegel, in 1927. Mrs. Gonlendor was the former Lena Diegel 

“The half section farm had one quarter in the Hudson Bay district end one in 
Wiese. The house sat on the line fence, withthe bedrooms in Hudson Bay and the 
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rest of the house In Wiese. Which district dia they belong in? Ortciallyitturned out 
{0 be Wiese since that’s where the eating and Yving quarters were. So Fudy went 
{0 Wiese Schoo! where he was the anly boy among thirteen girs for a good part ot 
his school days. He tried Hudson Bay for a week, but he said they did't want him 
there 0 he went back to Wiese and his thirteen girs 

Ii 1934 the Bohlenders moved west of Rimbey. Mr. Bohlonder passed away 
Jn 1960 and his wife in 1968. Rudy and his family reside in Rimbey. 





EARLY DOWLING HISTORY 1920-1931 
By Avis (Alpaugh) McColeman 

‘Andrew Alpaugh, better known as Andy, purchased land and bull a store in 
the new townsite of Dowiing in 1926. With the help of frends and relatives the 
store and living quarters were ready to move into by Thanksgiving. At that time the 
‘rade was bull for the Hanna Warden railroad, but the rails weren't laid, $0 that 
‘reant hauling supplies for the store rom Hanna, over roads that were Usually in 
poor condition, 





Dowling ste, arty ater was ult by Andy Agaugh 


‘The spring of 1926 brought the 
crews that laid the ies and rails. These 
were mostly foreigners. After that camo 
many more crews to finish the tracks 
{and build. the station, section house, 
‘bunk house, stock yards, ete. When the 
track wae finished a mixed rain, consist- 
ing of freight cars, a passenger coach 
‘and baggage car, had a steady run. This 
‘catrled mail, passengers, freight and 
‘express north on Monday, Wednescay 
land Friday mornings and south on Tues- 
‘day, Thursday and Saturday evenings 
‘Alpaughs had the post office along with 
the store and Andy was Postmaster. 

The Poo! elevator was built in 1928 





BeMint Fa dora oe etitns| wun Mr Cares Law a re lve 


‘man, That fall a Mr. Gauthier was buying 
‘rain and loading care with a track-side loader for Richardsons Lic. Calgary. He 
‘was there unti March, 1926, It was @bout this time the Alpaughs added a flour 
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hed to the store and built an ice house, also a barn and chicken house to accom: 
todate ther chickens, cow and school pony. 

Inthe fall of 1827 or spring of 1928 thore was a train wreck on the curve 
around the north side of Dowling Lake, Shorly after this Mr. Giles was stationed 
Gt Dowling as section foreman and later brought his wile and six chidren, Dora, 
Cherie, Bille, Georgina, Adam and Jeanie to lve in Dowling. Ed Foster became 
levator agent in 1928, 

“The highlight of 1928 was when McCulshes brought the frst combine to the 
istrict to combine their fields west of Dowling. The spring of 1929 was very dry 
Ghd several prairie fires resulted in the district. One that affected Dowling the 
lost came from the nortn on the west side ofthe track, and threatened to jump 
{he track several times. It burned MoCulsh’s stubble fields and was finaly put 
‘ut between the lake and railroad, The crops were pretty poor that year 

‘andy Alpaugh sold the store to Harold Lund in 1831 and on July frst t 


changed hands. 








Dowling 1991-1944 
‘By Frank Lund 

“The great depression had begun. Dowling Lake dried up and the south winds 
blew white elouds of alkali up over Dowling. Crops were poor, prices were poor 
Surrounding farmers brought eggs to the store packed in pals of oats to Keep 
thom from breaking, Lunds cleaned them and transferred them to thity-dozen 
Capacty erates for shipping. They also delivered some of them to restaurants in 
Hanna where they usualy brought a few cents a dozen more, so customers at 
Dowling could receive alte more to buy necessities al the store, One Christmas & 
Customer had cow he didnt have room for in his barn, and also he was short of 
fash, 20 my Father took the cow in trade for $18.00 

‘The section crews moved out and even the elevator closed for atime. “Reliet 
teoc” was brought in by ral. Government “eli” food such as apples, cheese and 
‘hed cod were hauled out from Hanna by my fathor, Harold Lund, and distributed 
to those who needed It 

‘Near the ond ofthe thirties tractors began to replace horses and so the store 
began to sell and deliver more oll products 

“Annual telephone meetings usualy took placein the store where apple boxes 
and pall kegs served as seats 

Ih Apri 1944, Lunds sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. John Auer and moved 
back to their farm, 

“Eoltor's Note: As long as the Lunds had the store in Dowling, the students of 
the Wiese School were treated to a bottle of pop at the annual picnic by Mr. Lund 
How we all enjoyed that pop since it was the only soft drink most of us got from 


picnic to plenic 
Mr. and Mrs. Auer had the store and post office for about a year. They had @ 


schoolage daughter, Lorraine. Mr. Auer had a back injury and found the store 
work too strenuous, so they sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. Ed Pound of Atlee, The 
‘Ayers went back to Drumheller. 





MR, end MRS, ED POUND 
'By Don Pound 

Mr. Ed Pound and his wife Leone Pound purchased the store in Dowling in 

1945. They had two sons, Delmar and Donald who were in Brooks and Calgary 
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‘respectively atthe time of the purchase. Mr. and Mrs. Pound resided In Dow 
Sn ten ay slr rere nd pure een capa 

Ir, Pound dled in 1954, Mrs, Pound sald the Sapa sore In 1858 ane moveg 
to Brooks. She now resides in Medicine Hat. The edest son, Delmar now eee, 
Winnipeg. The younger son, Donald taught in the Wiege Senco! for ane te 
1949-42 He also taught in the Scapa Shoal rom 1961 untl 1858: Howae many 
to Marie Lawior in 1954. In 1956 Marie and Don moved to Medicina fat ara 
Don furthered his teaching career. The sil reside tore, 

rand Mrs. Rodger Talmage came 

trom Edmonton t0 take over the ste 
trom Pounds in July of 1940, Thoy 
owned and operated tne store for on 
Sd’ hal yare, sling to im Tasha 
in 1851. Rodger and Higa had « ema 
auger, Margaret. They moved a 
Hanna when they let Dowing 

Mand Mir, Tasker were an older 
ly coupie when they bought th store 
ain Ste, Doing 5 Avcut ts time business inthe smal 
towns was generally poor, 8 the inevitable happened. In 1082 te post oiey 
closed, folmed by the closure of the store, Regia tran serve fo Dowlng 
fenced shorty theater. Taskers Ined inthe Iving quartrs inthe back of he 
Store unt he summer of 1959, when Jim fore tne whole buling down, The 
lumber he salvaged was used to ula a house in Hanna, sim passed aay a 
number of years ago. Mr. Taskers nth PaliorNorang Home. 


The Dowting ed Cass Grup, active during Word Wa I Lt right ln Vist, Mrs. Grantham, 
Fltence Robeson, Inez Neura, Ukan baton, Ms. Viste, Ws. Raber, Edn Lun. Ms 


Hons Land rs, Dol: Wary Lind Missing om the tye Wer: Mrs. H. Vise, Nevis Sul, Me 
Br oes, es. Hara Le 


‘Once the store was gone, everything but the elevator and small elevator 
house was removed or torn down. The elovator stayed in operation until 1975. is 
{usta matter of time unt it too disappears trom the prairie ekyline. Then there wil 
’be only memories lett of the village of Dowiing 

Dowling was never a centre for social activites since there was no school or 
hall there. The iocal schools and Clear Lake wore centres of entertainment for 
People in the district. There were several U.F.A. locals formed that were active oF 
‘while and then faded away. The ladies did their thing during World War i by 
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geting organized into @ Red Cross group. They sewed and knitted end sent 
Boreets overseas, In 1960 the women formed a local W.l,organization. They were 
Gative for several years within the community, then dissolved for lack of members 
fané support 

‘There was a Dowling ball team during the fities and early sities. They were 
members of the Chain Lake Baseball League for a number of years and 
[Sponsored a ball tournament and sports day each summer from 1957 to 1962. The 

mond was located south of Dowling, overlooking the lake. 

Of a different nature, but stil of interest to local residents was the research 
project on the island in owing Lake from 1967-1972. It was carried out by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, the University of Alberta and the Alberta Fish and 
illite Division. Basically it was a study ofthe breeding and nesting habits ofthe 
Giant Ganada Goose. A thitty foot observation tower with a small room on top was 
tonstructed to give fll view ofall the island. The man entered the tower before 
fayiignt and remained there until after dark, taking pictures and notes. On the 
tverage year they counted between ninety and one hundred nests, with @hatch of 
‘oughly four hundred goslings. They caught as many ofthese as they could in July 
[tnd put wide yellow numbered bands on their necks. 


ancing geese at Onwing Lak in 1970 Left right: Bruce MeSlne, Bl MacKenzie and Marin Jolt 


Following isa brief history ofthe Alberta Wheat Poo! Elevator at Dowling. This 
was kindly submitted to us by the Public Relations Department of the Pool Ofice 
In Calgary. 

‘Alberta Wheat Poot's Dowling Elevator is a 87,000 bushel capacity facility 
bit in 1926 by Boss Brothers Construction. A 20,000 bushel balloon annex was 
‘erected in 1940 atthe ete. In September, 1976 the Balloon annex was sold and 
ow the elevator is the only structure at Dowiing 

Grain deliveries to the Poo''s Dowling Elevator trom 1932 to 1975 totaled 
2,960,905 bushels. The highest grain handling recorded was 120,054 bushels in 
1972 to 1973, the lowest hanling occurred in 1996 to 1997 when the elevator only 
teceived 9,256 bushels, 








































































Elevator Managers who have operated the Dowling Elevator are listed beloy 
with the dates of service: C. Lewis, Aug 1926 to July 1928; E. Foster, Nov 16/28 1g, 
Dec 7/91; G. Wahl, Dee 7/51 to Aug 17/32; T.W. MacKimmie, Aug 17/32 to May 
23/25; LM, Johnson, May 3/35 to Sep 9/35; M, Colbert, Sep 9/35 to Mar 1/37: aw. 
Gibson, Mar 1/37 to Jun 19/87; PAL. Newman, Aug 8/98 o Jul 15/49; P.Elergot 
‘Aug 3/43 to Jul 3/48; T.W. Plerce, Jul 3/48 to Jun 17/50; J. Foster, Jun 17/80 ia 
Deo 1/51; PJ. Moran, Jan 1/82 to Feb 14/52; C.W. Shipton, Feb 14/52 to Sep 
155: FLA. Sheets, Sep 1/55 to Jan 14/57; LA. Gilber, Jan 14/57 to Aug 24/55 
G.D. McCarthy, Aug 24/59 to Sep 1/60; W.R. McGillivray, Sep 1/60 to Nov 24/63, 
S.H. Sanderson, Nov 24/68 to Sep 27/65; Stapley, Sep 27/65 to Jun 24/66; D8, 
Gilbert, Jun 24/66 to Mar 31/75, 


ID You Know? 

In duly, 1916 there was a plebiscite held to determine whether people wantes 
prohibition. it was the big Iesue of that particular time, receving alot of publi 
‘You had a choice to vote “Wet” or "Dry". Following are the results from some of 
the local pools. "Wet" votes are Indicated in 

Hanna — 102 (47); Centre Point — 10 3); Watts — 18 (a; Maunders — 18 
Solon — 14 (3); Alpe — 20 (6): Dowling Lake — 6 (2); Greystone — 20 (2) 

‘That telephone operators were known as "Hello iris"? 

‘These people lived in the district briefly, but we were unable to get much 
information about them: Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, homesteaders. In February 1015, 
this item appeared In the Hanna Herald, “Mr. Ed Wheeler intends to erect a 
blacksmith shop on his place this spring and follow his trade.” 

'A Mr, Sieb who rented the Maneteld farm for a few years, He had a daughter 
Annie 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Rudolf Welch and thelr children, Lous, Bertel and Kati. They 
‘came from Gastor and went to B.C. when they lft 

‘Albert Tietze and a relative or two. What Iitie was heard of him indicated his 
‘activities were often questionable, like being convicted In Castor of shooting 
someone's horse, 


Gasper Bats overiand cr, ken al Wses in 1917. lacing bse he house ar: MY. Wise, Mt 
ister, Joe Kl. Sci In tack seat rs. Boer, rs Wes, Mr. Bath n font seat Bl 


Granta, Cap Bath, holng Ebr. Hay Wise standing one rg Seed on ones: Vil axe, 
Te Lucy Wess, ra 














{ie stout ua say tau te 
‘he Urasing cow on he Gal: aut av inthe cut om he or ie of Dotng 
arcncGncstne Theos geaienee navi Lake, arte lzzard on Fe 28,1848, 
BE dan ae ae Hauser dot WE bn ys ae orm Dee te tan got 
Feat, tau, 









Fatbt Hunt in 1896, Let right: Ee Wook 
Men and shovels wee th most eflectve moans East Hest, Mao Haesal, Fr Lange 
OF caring te wack, to Hanes 





‘The following are all items taken from Hanna Hera tles. Greystone, Feb, 
5/1914. N.E. Bradley lef last weok for Calgary wt position for the 
Winter. H. Viste Is In charge of his ranch and cattle for the winter. 

Greystone — March 18/1915. JL. Zehner and R. Gaugler have leased H. 
‘Sithke's farm and coal mine and are preparing to have coal on hand at all times. 
Apri 9/1914. A. English of Greystone purchased four heifers from Hunt Bros. of 
Endiang last week. May 14/1914. Mr. and Mrs. S. Brunner have returned from 
Castor ater the burial of their daughter who died at Lake Thelma. 

Wiese — Aug. 1916. Greystone was well represonted at the Hanna Fair last 
‘week, and its representatives were successtul in carrying home @ number of 
Brizes. The Greystone football team assisted by some Garden Plain players, 
layed a match with the Hanna boys. Greystone won over Hanna, three to two. 
‘Jan, 11/1923. Chas. Fielding who resides north of Hanna recelved a shipment of 
Fegistered Yorkshire pigs, of the bacon type, from a well known breeder at Unity, 
‘Sask. Jan. 18/1923. The irrigation surveyors seem to have disappeared from our 
View for the winter. We are informed that itis found that Sullivan Lake elevation is 
about 96 fest higher than Bultalo Lake, July 1926. C. Viste and John Klieberg are 
beck from Camrose where they attended a Norwegian Convention. 

“To make an error can be annoying, but o learn you are so insignificant that 
no one even noticed it — that’s down right humiliating! 
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THE CHAIN LAKE DISTRICT 

‘The Chain Lakes schoo! district contains high hills which offer & sweeping 
‘view of the surrounding country, and which slope down toa shallow valley dotted 
with Small lakes, To the south-east Is Dowling Lake, to the north-west is Farrell 
Lake, and between are numerous small bodies of water divided by narrow strips 
of land; hence the name, Chain Lak 

(One of the deepest of these smalir lakes was Clear Lake, s 
without the alkali of the others. it was a popular spot for swimming, and many 
community picnics were held thera. n the early twenties the Clear Lake 
‘Community Club was formed; the committee Included Hicks Cole, Hans, Harold 
‘and Dan Lund, George Banner, Bob Holloway, Lee and Cyril Doyle, with Ms. 
George Banner acting at secretary. About 1924 they had two bath houses built on 
the shore of the lake, s0 that bathers could change in privacy. In 1927 a hall was 
ult; dances were held there every week during its heydey. 

‘andy Aipaugh bult the frst motor Boat to run on the lake, a small stern 
‘wheeler powered by a Model T motor. Andy also operated the refreshment booth; 
butatter some ofthe patrons questioned the quality of his epple cider, he gave up 
his concession, and Harry Poon took it over. 

‘One summer an all-negro baseball team met the local players, who were no 
‘match for them, even afte they pulled al thelr fielders. Alter the game the visitors, 
tino were very musical, got out thelr instruments and put on an impromptu 
‘concert inthe hal. The musie was peppy. and some of the young people began to 

ut a stop to that for twas a Sunday, and dancing was not 
‘considered a suitable activity for the Sabbath day. 
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Chain Lakes School 1826.27. Bock Row et orig: ME MPhason, Hay abson, Cspet Jone, 
Fon Tot, omy Tot, Ted Ekin Mise flow: Come Hensal, ay Woe, Mita eek 
Chae Js, Adah Us, lca Zsner Evia Sih Fen Paw: Lae Jonson, Ve 
Son May Dee, ser Mihai, ater Hens, Grcon Exe, oad Zane 


‘Atone picnic Tom Samson, one of the first people to swim across Clear Lake, 
won an inner tube as prize for the best swimmer of the day. Unfortunately, he 
didn't own a car 

To provide shade for the pionickers, the committee arranged to have tre 
planted. They grew quite well for a year or two, but in the early thirties the lake 
dried up and the alkall bowing offi smothered both trees and grass. One of the 
bath houses blew away, the hall was sold and removed, andthe pier leading tothe 
diving platform fell nto ruins. although there has been considerable water in Cle 
Lake in recent years, it as never regained its popularity as @ summer resort, but 
‘many oldtimers like to remember It as the place where they eaw thelr frst boxing 
‘match and had thelr frst airplane ride, 

‘Chain Lakes school was bult in 1912, on the line between Hans Lund's and 
Joe Northey's property. it was named Knudson, after a homesteading family, and 
the first trusteos wore Mr. Knudson, Mr. Flanders and Mr. N. Lund, Later, when 
school district boundaries were changad, the building was moved a mile east and 
enamed Chain Lakes. 

‘The first teacher at this school was Miss Marian Lowe, who came straight 
from high school at Red Deer and taught on a special permit. She lator became 
Mrs. Joe Northey. Other teachers, not necessarly inthe order in which they taught 
‘were Marjorie Newcombe, Laura Deming (a niece of the Winans), Miss Bryden, 
Mrs. Evan McCandless, Ela Stambaugh, Lycia Lammie, Lenore Knopp, Mise 
Whittle, Bl McLaughlin, Lorne Clapperton, Bessie Armstrong, Florence Robert- 
son, Francis Glazier (Mrs. R. MeGuire), Francis Harvey (Mrs. C. Johnson), Mrs. 
Cook, Marion Slater, John Lenulk, Bert Grifin, also Olga Fleck, 

Mrs. Hans Lund wrote the following article, published in the Hanna Herald of 
‘August 25, 1955: 

inthe early days the schoothouse ws 0 of such activities as the 
‘customary Christmas parties, dances, card parties, UF.A. meetings and 
telephone and poltical meotings. It was also the centre for religious services: 
Anglican, Lutheran, United and Roman Cathollc services were held there, each 
‘ven equal rights, tolerance being the motto of the early settlers. An air of easy 
Informally existed at church services, so much so that on one occasion one 
homesteeder It up his pipe during the afternoon service. The minister made no 
‘comment, but some of the women scowled.” 

After Chain Lakes school was closed, the building was moved to the Louis 
Weich farm where It was used as shop, 
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TEACHING AT CHAIN LAKES, By Marian Northey — In the spring of 1812 
then Marian Lowe, went out to @ school about fourteen miles north of Graigmyie 
teach, This was a new school bult on two acres; one acre donated by Joe Northey 
and one acre by Hans Lund, They had gone out there in 1908. This was my frst 
choo; | taught grades one, two, three and eight. There were four national 
fepresented, a happy experience, and wonderful children. Even in 1812, the 
fighth graders had to write exams from the Department of Education In 
Eamonton, School was from June the frst to December twentieth. We had church 
services once a month on Sunday, after the frst year. So much forthe school. 






(tn Les Seto. Fst Row, et right: Mes Norby (Teacher, Lcy Wi, Anna Ln, Ruth Cob, 
Bent Dep rious eres) Pa on Sc ow: Marin os Aes Kes 
at Lng 


‘Ms. Banna, rs, Was, Ms. Nhe 


[At the end of my second year, Joo Northey and I were married. 

‘The whole country was planted to wheat. Many had thelr own flour after the 
flour mil was opened in Hanna, Thay would make a trp for that alone, Most ofthe 
time our wheat was hauled to Craigmyle, At this time most of the farmers had one 
half thelr acreage sowed to wheat and the other halt summer fallowed for next 
year’ crop. 

'Noar us was a Chain of Lakes stretching from north to south, but as they were. 
‘alkaline they were not much use for pleasure. In the fall it was easy to shoot the 
‘mallards as they flew from grainfilds to the lakes. 
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‘Although we were some distance trom town we drove all over to dances ang 
‘entertainments; inthe summer and fallin buggles and in the winter in slelghs, 
‘Some of the dances were interesting as newly arrived Scotch people were clever 
‘dancers 

'AS | am eighty-four years old | cannot remember many names. We let the 
ranch in 1920, went to Red Deer and in 1922 came down to the States, 









THE KNUDSONS, By Marian Knudson Kalenith and Gladys Knudson 
‘Schumacker — Petor Christian Knudson was born In Denmark in 1856. With ng 
wile Mary, and six children, he lft Ellendale, North Dakota in 1910 to come to 
Alberta. We had heard so’ much about sunny Alberta. We travelled by tala, 
‘stopping at North Portal to have everything checked belore we crossed the line 
then went on to Gadsby where we rented a house to spend the winter and to go to 
‘school. Art, the oldest son, worked at a hardware store; John, Aloe and Marian 
went 10 school; Gladys was too young, 

‘The first woek in May we lft by wagon for the homestead. It was snowing and 
we got as far as Mr. Shelberg's and spent the night there, continuing our journey'n 
the morning. We lived in two tents while Joe Northey and Hane Lund built ow 
house. The lumber had to be hauled from Gadsby. My father bought four oxen to 
couttvate the land, 

We got our mal at Townsend's, four miles away, but later MF. and Mrs, Lioyd 
Winans nad a sort of sub-post office in their home... anyone whe was atthe main 
post office brought all the neighbors’ mail and left t there... and that was within 
walking distance of our place. How we used to look forward tothe big rolls of funny 
Papers which our aunt In the States sent to ust 

‘A school named Knudson was bul across the road from our place, $0 close 
‘that we could go home for lunch. Later it was moved about a mile east, and re- 
named Chain Lakes. 

aurea Mother died in 1912, and we had 

a housekeepers untll Dad married Euphe- 
‘mia Curriein 1917. 

‘Arthur joined the army in 1914, 
‘served overseas for four years and was 
‘wounded. After his return he worked in 
Coal mines and settled in Canmore 
‘where he was pit boss. He married and 
had five children; both he and his wife 

e now deceased. 

John Joined the American army, 
served six years, married and had two 
children, He stil lives in Washington. 

Paul isin Ponoka. 

Marian married Alex Kalenith and 
PMG ved in the Endiang cistrict until they 
iandits Knudson second nie) retired to Statler, They had tive children, 
Me ans Koutsn ston wie) rion i now widowed. 

Alice was a dressmaker In Calgary for many years. She married Alfred Hart 
‘and they have two daughters. 

Gladys became a schoo! teacher and taught in ungraded country schools for 
clght years before marrying Louls Schumacker of Drumheller. They have three 
chidren. 


Peter Knudson moved to Calgary where he died in 1993, 
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Te Knudson Fly. Back Row, ft og: A, Jon, Pau. Mle Row: Marin, Me. Ptr & Ms. 
Reuse, Ace ad ys. 


HANS C. LUND, By Mary Lund Selek! — My Father, Hans C. Lund, was born In 
sols, Denmark n 1882. He immigrated to Red Deer, Aberta in 1901 to the home of 
bis uncle, Hans Lund, who was the father of Nick Lund, a pioneer of the Hanna 
strict, His fist winter in Canada he worked ina lumber camp near Red Deer and 
with the help of his cousins learned the English language — which he learned 
almost pertecty 







Back aw, tight: Haw Glin, Mes. George Banner, earge Banner, Hans Lind, yey Linley, 


sil Samer, Bene, ha Sane, et Row Leone Mode, Myre Mann Ho an Lila 


‘Then he took up his trade as a carpenter, which he had learned in the old 
‘country, He worked for various contractors and bult houses In Red Deer, Pine 
Lake, Innistal and Edmonton and area, 








































1 1908 he homesteaded In what was to become the Chain Lakes District. In 
4910 he helped build the Chain Lakes School, but at that time it was located 
betwoen his homestead and that of Joo Northey. In the year 1912 i was moved, 
about a half mile east of his homestead. 

Hane returned to Denmark three times, in 1908, 1910 and 1921 

‘On March the fourteenth, 1922, he married Edna Peake In Swinton, 
Lancashire, England. 

Twas born June twenty-sixth, 1923 In the Hanna Hospital and my sister, Edna 
was born November the eighteenth, 1924. I started school In 1828. Mrs. M.D Cook 
was my frst teacher. 

Hans and Edna Lund were always active in community affairs. They belonged 
tothe Alberta Wheat Poo}, the U.F.A. and took part in ll endeavours forthe Chain 
Lakes area. My Father was also one ofthe founders of the Clear Lake Community 
Cub helping with the building of the Hall, bath houses, etc. With the help of 
George Banner he always ran the water sports at the Clear Lake picnic, 

Many of our Christmases were spent atthe home of the George Banners and 
there was always a house ful. We certainly had some wonderful times there. We 
went through some very hard times in the thirties but | never 
Unhappy; we had 80 many good neighbors and everyone was 
help one another. 

‘My Father sold the farm in the eary fies to Ervin Bossert, a fine young man, 
who has made the old homestead a lovely farm. 

My parents bought a home in Hanna and became active in affair in Hanne, 
[My Father resumed hs trade as a carpenter, took up curling and various actives 
in town, 

My Mother was on the Hanna Hospital Board for many years. She also 
belonged to the Eastern Star, Hospital Auxliary and took @ keen interest In 
community atars 

My Father passed away Decer 
February twenty-sixth, 1974, 

















4 seventeenth, 1963 and my Mother on 


THE CHARLEY ond THERESA 
JOHNSON FAMILY, By Loulse John- 
'20n Cook — In 1916, my father, Charley 
Johnson came from Washburn, North 
Dakota to the Chain Lakes District, 
where he bought the farm of Gottlieb 
Rennet. My mother and six children fol- 
lowed later. When mother arrived she 
‘moved into a small sod house where It 
Falned Inside as much as outside. She 
‘would tall how she Kept the light on al 
right because the bed bugs were so bad. 
‘On May the twenty-fifth, 1816, shortly 
‘after their arrival, Charles (Chuck) was 
born in the sod house. A midwit, Mrs 
Sexsmith, attended the bith 
My father had a house built hat summer by Tom Symington, an early setier 
In the Scapa dlstrict. The lumber for the house was hauled by wagon from 
Craigmyia, a distance of about eighteen miles. The original house is stil muchas it 
was then and was occupied unt last year. 

In 1918, 1" (Loulse) was born and in 1920 Violet was born. This brought the 








rae es. Cares Johson 
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family to nine, Mrs. Sexsmith attended atthe births. We all attended Chain Lake 
‘School. Six of us received all our education there. Mrs. M.D. Cook taught for eight 
years, She was @ dedicated teacher. Many times during the thirties she would not 
be paid for months ata time and the salary was very ile. he taught every grade 
from beginners to grade eleven 

‘The school served many purposes. During the summer montns church was 
held there. A United Church student minister held sorvices and conducted Sunday 
‘School. Ho travelled on horseback and also held services in Endiang, Scapa and 
‘Chain Lakes, The Reverend H.£. Seallon, an Anglican Missionary Minister, also 
held services and Holy Communion when he travelled through the community. He 
travelled by team in a top buggy. He was very impressive in his black robe and 
black beard. | remember my mother telling of the Reverend Scallon baptizing 
Charlie. That was in 1917. 


(wre pene a lar Lake, Bat Rom, et ight: Bob ollway, Eat Smith, George Bane, ene 
Sat, Mrs. George Sith Sit Hao, rs. Banner Fort Raw: Mrs. Care Jnsn, Louse Jon 
fon, Banner 























‘The school also served as a community centre, where meetings and dances 
were held, Louis and Harry played for dances inthe schools and community halls 
throughout the district. Louls played the violin and Harry the gular 

‘My father served on the school board in the twenties with George Smith and 
Fred EkIss In later years he was onthe board with Hans Lund and Louls Doyle. 

In February 1841 Martin and Charlie volunteered thelr services in the Can- 
‘dian Army. Martin served in Canada. Cherlie served on Active Duty with the 
Royal Canadian Engineers. He served overseas from September 1941 untl his 
return home in November 1948 

Father passed away in 1947 atthe age of seventy-one and mother In 1972 at 
the age of eighty-six. 

Mother's great pride was her family. She lived to see twenty-five 
Grandchildren, twenty-six great grandchildren and one greet great grandson. 

Louis was married to Beasle Robinson. He isa widower, and lives at Salmon 
Arm, B.C, 

‘Edna married Eimer Tiloteon of Della, Alberta They had two sons and three 
daughters. Edna passed away in 1970. 

‘Martin married Lilian Mori and has two sons. They ie in Medicine Ha, 
‘Mabel passed away n 1932. 
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Harry was married to Eleanor Grantham, They hed two sons and three 
daughters. He passed away in 1969. 

Casper was married to Lila Staub who dled in 1961. They had three sone. He 
has re-martied and now resides in Mission, B.C. 

Charlie (Chuck) married Frances Harvey. They have five sons and one 
daughter. They make their home in Hanna. 

‘Louise married Fred Cook. They have one daughter and tive in Hanna, 

Violet was married to Henry Trotter. They had two sons and two daughters, 
She Is now Mrs. Frank Dobrosky and lives in Oyen, Alberta. 





THE WENRY MICHAEL ramuy, 
By Raby Havebor = Mee. Hon 
Sal ves car tre Shanta 
tre tno we eles wereld ne pera 
tery In Stor store comings 
trae They hed comets Canaan 
Gotiege i 012, the Mchol ae 
ISortmoved the Grn ake area 
Wy: Teo es nVancoue! He we a 
mats ehsabom Worasch ene Nao 
i Sevoter Mere. 

SE Te et; Hed kins Haga 
SER Mtg amis et cw ang gon Croce marl ane Rado 

eugiorandone on 
. She mari ie Kay ot Hemaruk ond hud to 





Molly died In the sixt 
iris and one boy. 

Marie, who married Sig Hoffman, had two sons and a daughter. She was 
killed in an accident at Three Hils 

Estner, Mrs. Fraser, has two sons. She vs in Edmonton. 

The family lft this district and moved to Stettler, where Mr. Michael ded 
Mrs, Michael then went to Donalda where she worked on a farm. She died in 1947. 





THE DOYLE FAMILY, By Bill Doyle — No tistory of the area would be 
‘compete without mention of the Doyles — Cyril, Lee and Lou, who were early 
residents of the Dowiing District. My father, Lou, the youngest of a family of bx 
was born in Tignish, P-E. Mrs, Doyle, who had been widowed shorty Before Lou 
was born, moved her young family to Rumford Falls, Maine, where she taught 
‘school and raised her family. It was in Maine that Lou learned his basics of 
baseball, a sport in which he excolied In later years. 

in his late teens, Lou immigrated to Canada to join his uncle Jerome 
Herington, who had come west to raise horses on the north shore of Dowilng Lake. 
He was followed afterward by his brothers, Cyril and Lee. 

‘The First World War interrupted the lives of many of the young men in the 
district. Lou, while sil in his teens, joined the Canadian Forces. He served with 
distinction, overseas on the Western Front, with the First Battalion — Royal 
Canaaian Machine Gun Corps. He was followed to service by Cyril and Lee. 

‘ter the Armistice, the Doyles returned to Dowling district where they took 
Up a homestead, bought Hudson's Bay land and began farming and ranching. 

‘They were joined briefly during the early twenties by their mother and three 
sisters — Mercedes, Bernadette and Kathleen. The West, however proved 100 


























‘much forthe ladies and they returned tothe United States, where they made their 
home in Boston, . 

As the district setted into the roaring twenties, the Doyle boys played an 
Important role in community life. Lee took an active part in the Clear Lake 
Community Association, helping to turn the barren prairie lake into @ popular 
‘sporting and resort area. Baseball rivalry hit its peak at this time as Craigmyle, 
Hanna, Drumheller and farther points ved to have the top ball club. What echoes 
‘ofthe cheers can be heard by the old timers! — and the names come back over 
the years — George Murray, Dodger Lewis, Lou Doyle, Bill MeCoy, Homer Butts 
How good were they? Well, well never know, but Dadger Lewis and Lou Doyle 
‘were invited to training camp with the old Brooklyn Dodgers, and more than one 
‘ld timer can recall Lou's great home-run hitting, To quote one, "Lou tore a hell of 
4 lot of shingles off the old club house at Clear Lake.” 

But life was more than baseball: there was the business of farming, 
community and family if. While Lee remained the eligible bachelor, cutting 
handsome figure with his hair chaparcels, aporty saddle and fine riding horses, 
Cyril and Lou chose marriage and family. 

As the community became more settled the Doyles took an active role in the 
velopment of the Chain Lakes School District, the Dowiing Mutual Telephone 
‘Company and the United Farmers of Alberta, 

During the late thirties Cyril, who had married the former Lucy Wiese, sold his. 
holdings and moved to Fort Langley, B.C, Lou and Lee remained in the Dowling 
‘istrict until their deaths, proud of their community and thelr Irish heritage, 




















LEE DOYLE — Lee Doyle was born In 
Prince Edward island, and came to AI- 
borta to take up « homestead In To14 
He was one ofthe frst trustees of ain 
Lakes senool, and was always Intrestod 
In the development of his community. 
He acted as Toad foreman when Andy 
Hanson was councilor, and oten drove 
{wove head of horses onthe road grad 
er. He Wied to achieve higher stan- 
Gard of development for the aren in 

m Doje, Edna Lund, Geng Saner ay when he vod, and gave ful of hist 
eit See seeing ln every way posibeto atin those ob- 
jects. He was among the group who 

decided to erecta community hall t lear Lake, and was convener of he horse 

‘aces atthe ponies ther 

With tre pioneer courage he managed to buld up his farming operations 
ven when drought meant thet ylelgs were low. He bull a shack when he fst 
came tothe homestead, later buling a large house. When he and Andy Henson 
were digging th basement forthe new house, they ware hampered by a large 

‘ook whieh was in thelr way. Mr. Hanson suggested that they put a sick of 

dynamite on top of it Lee thought k would do more good underneath They it the 

fuse, an up came the rock, landing onthe chicken coop. he chicken nouse 

Tepaired and the basement dug, up went the new house: Dut Le always laughed 

bout how he should have listened to Andy Hanson. 

Lee's mother, Mrs. Allee Doyle, kept house for him; and as the road to 

Bowing went righ tough thee yard, mary people stopped to vet this endly 

8nd charming lady. When ahe let oe Fischer became almost a titure at Lee's 
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He was supposed to be the cook, and that was when the fun and the frustration 
started. In farwel, Joe would always say. | wish you lots of pleasure 
‘Lee Doyle was missed by young and old alike when he passed away in 1945, 


CYRIL DOYLE — Cyril Doyle homesteaded In the Chain Lakes district In 1914 a, 
the same time as his older brother Lee and his younger brother, Lou. He served in 
the army during World War | and after he returned tothe district he married Lucy 
Wiese, 


ick Row, ef 1 ight: unenoan, Hina Wese, Ot oye, Loy Doyle, a Bane, rs, Banner MS 
Cameron Second ow Goon a Narman Lund, Me Sen Zeamer, MS Han Ld, Wes eb 
ont RoW: unkown, Leona Zenner, ay Ln, Eda Lind 
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‘The couple managed to achieve & good living by milking cows and raising 
chickens, Lucy was noted for her hospitally and was a very good cook; a visitor 
crave got a good meal at ther table. They both gave freely of themselves to help 
aayrelgnbors or the community. They were one ofthe firstin the country tohave 
2'1928 Essex car, and were very proud of i 

‘Gyr wes an outstanding pitcher for the Clear Lake Community Ball Club; 
witn Andy Hanson on first base, batters were put out in short order. 

fir and hrs. Doyle wore blessed with three children while they lived in 
‘bert In 1938 they had a sale and moved to Langley, 8.C. where they were in the 
gary Business for several oars. Later they retired thee, where Lucy passed away 
$267, Cyril continued to make his home there, and every year travelled to Stony 
fain to viet hig daughter, Lucile Cox. It was during one of these visits that he 
assed away very suddenly in February, 1977. 

‘Charence, thelr oldest son, resides in B.C. Their second Boy, Leslie, was Kiled 
ina truck accident in 1963, 








LLOYD A. WINANS, By Austin Ludiow —\.A. Winans came with his vite from 
Guitornia and homesteaded the west halt of 83-92-16. They fermed for many 
Jears, and had a threshing outfit in partnership with George Banner. 

‘One time during the early years they were coming home with groceries 
uring the winter when they were caught In a blizard. Unable to travel further, 
{hay timed the horses loose, turned the sleigh box upside down, and spent the 
as untl the storm subsided underneath i. When the storm abated they righted 
the sleigh box, found the horses close by, hitched them up and continued on their 
way home 

the.a convenience for the neighbors, they operated a sort of sub post oie: 
any neighbor who happened to be at the post ofice at Watts brought out the mall 
everyone inthe area, and lft tat the Winans’ home, They were the only family 
fo nave a telephone after the majority of rural fines were removed during the 
dopression years. 

In 1994 the Winans returned tC 








fornia, where they both passed away. 


ARCHIE DIEGEL — | was born June 
47, 1980 and grew up on my parents’ 
farm five miles north-west of Dowiing 
‘and six miles south-west of Scapa, | 
attended Chain Lakes schoo! for nine 
years, then worked on my parents’ farm, 
tn 1981 they bought @ house in Hanna 
‘and | batched until 1954 when | married 
Edna Doering. We lived on the farm for 
fone year, then moved south-west of 
Hanna, but continued to farm the old 
place unt | rented it to Lester Diego! 
{in 1968, n 1969 | sold the land to Lester 
and bought land inthe Hand Fil 

We have three children, eborah 
vino is working for AGT in Calgary, Bryne 
and Mes, ioe, 1854 ee ac ron 

+ farm, milk cows, raise cattle, chickens and hogs and have been driving & 
school bus fr teen years. We are quite happy to Be on the farm. 
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MR, and MRS. JACOB DIEGEL, By Marle Dlege! Rosin — Dad was born 
March 14, 1894, My mother, Eva Schafer, was Born May 7, 1894. They were mar 
‘ed in South Dakotain 1916 

‘They had four sons and three daughters. Alvert and Esther are deceased, 


Falatves and neighbors, qutring a Jace and 25th Wedeng Anniversary 1041 doce and Era 
Era dhegeln 1960 Drege! 





Willard married Hilda Ost. Their children are Lester, Charlotte, Gary and 
Glenda, 

Marie Elizabeth married Anton Stotz. Their children were Shiriey and Gerald 
‘She was widowed In 1960 and is now Mrs. Rosin, Samuel married Marion Ost and 
had three children, Marvin, Stanley and Owayne. 

Irene married Waiter Sieppert. Their children are Glorie, Darlene, Dale and 
Kathy. 

‘Archie married Edna Doering. Thelr children are Deborah, Bryne and Myles 

Mom died in October, 1955, and Dad in September, 1959, 


GEORGE SMITH, By Mrs. Grace Smith Druery — Mr. and Mrs. Smith were 
married In Toronto In 1906, and came to Innisfail, Alberta the same year with a 
freight car of farm implements, livestock and household furniture. From there they 
came tothe Graigmyle strict and freighted their possessions down from Innifal 
While moving, the driver of one wagon fell asieep. The horses ran away and 
the mirrors of Mrs. Smith's sideboard were broken. After arriving in Craigmyle 
district, the children attended Oriando School. Later they moved to the Chain 
Lakes district one mile north of the school. In 1931 they retired and moved to 
Calgary. 





‘Back How, lef 18 rght: Goorge Banner, Mrs. Smith, George Smith, Ida Banner. Front Row uth Sm, 
Eth Sth, ene Sth, Ewing Sit, Lian ane. 
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Mr. Smith wno was born in Wales in 1876, passed away in 1958. Mrs. Smith 
‘was botn in Scotland in 1874 and passed away in 1962. They were survived by four 
Jaughters, Grace Drury of Toronto, Edith Rodburne of Calgary. Ruth Witt of 
Ponoka, irene Robbine of Calgary; and one son, Ewing of Blind Bay. 8.C. 





MR. and MRS. SYDNEY LINLEY, 
from Information supplied by Ide 
Grosse and Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Syc- 
ney Linley had served with the Imperial 
‘Army in campaigns in India, the Sudan 
!and South Africa before he and his wite 
‘emigrated from Lancashire, England, 
fo homestead the NW 9-39-15. They 
bult_a barn and @ fairly large house 
there. Mrs. Linley, who always wore a 
Ite dust cap, wae very fond of ciekens 
land alwaye managed to keep them iay- 
ing during the winter, and the neighbors 
came to depend on her for their winter 
209 supply. 

‘Anyone who liked a nice cup of tea 
‘or a glass of rhubarb oF dandolion wine were welcome whenever they dropped 
in. Mrs. Linley alwaye kept the wine under the bed while It worked, then stored 
it in the basement for three years before serving It. Those who tasted it said that 
inwas o the highest quality. 

‘Sydney joined the Canadian army during the first World War, and while he 
was away she carried on at home, looking after her cows and chickens; Harold 
Und and Reinholt Schultz helped her with the field work. She used to sit on an 
fapoie box on the stoneboat and drive a single horse about four miles to get the 
‘mall-she would be so disappointed when there was no letter from her husband. 

‘Wren Sydney returned from overseas, they planted a long row of pines, and 
a shelter belt of other trees, which have grown into a wonderful memorial for them. 

in 1997 the Linleys moved to Calgary, and after renting the land to Arnola 
Amn for a couple of years, gold It to Rudolph Weich. Its now owned by Dan 
Weieh, 





Mand Wes, ne, Me. Symington, Sarah, 
von, Maguey) 

















THE BEN ZEAMER FAMILY, By 
Richard Zeamer — My parenis snd | 
‘came to Calgary from Missour in 1916, 
but only stayed a few months and then 
want back tothe States. In May 1918 my 
brother Bernhard was born, and later 
that year we moved to the Crsigmyle 
district where we stayed for five years. 
My sister Leona was born therein 1922 
In 1923 we moved to the Keen farm; 
my dad farmed and hauled rocks. In 
harvest time he would ride a mule down 
to the Exiss place ang pitch bundles all 
day; tide back at night to milk the cow. 
fand the next morning would be away 
‘again, riding bareback. 
In 1924 we moved tothe Northey farm about four miles south and that fall my 











Ben Zener, rs. eam, Berard, Leona, 1940 




















brother and | started schoo! at Chain Lakes. We got our mall and supplies at 
Hanna, went to pienies at Clear Lake, and walked with Cappie Johnson to dances 
‘at Annashoim. 

IMy parents, brother and sister moved to Parson, B.C. In the fall of 1996 
Leone married Walter Larsen and has three children. Bernhard, who works onthe 
GPAR. In Calgary, is married and has two girs. | ve in Hanna. 





MR. and MRS. JOHN KELLERMANN, By Ernie Lange — John Kellermann 
\was born in Germany in 1874, Since he was handleapped from birth by not having 
{ull use of his right arm and leg his parents decided that he should become a tallor 
following his school years. He worked at this in Germany until 1808 when he 
femigrated to London, England where he spent one year. In 1807 he came to 
Edmonton where he followed his trade until 1911. In 1811 he moved to Stettler ang 
from there to Dowing Lake where he took @ homestead, 


Jom Kellrmann ae Ms. Kelermann 





In 1912 ne hauled lumber from Castor with a team of oxen for some of the 
fiat building in the new town of Hanna, 

Miss Agathe Geisler came to Alberta in 1912 to join her sister Mrs. Robert 
Lange. Later the same year she met and was married to John Kellerman, the 
wedding taking place in Lange's sod house 

‘The couple spent one winter in Hanna where Mr. Kellermann opened a small 
tailor shop. This however proved unsuccessful since there was not enough 
business in the small community for them to exist, They then settled down on the 
farm where they lived unti Mr. Kellermann's death in 1834, 

Mrs. Kellerman continued to reside onthe farm until 1935 when she married 
George Kroll in the Wats district. They lived on his farm until 1939 when they 
retired to Hanna where Mra, Kellermann passed away in 1960, 











OTTO GEISLER — Since Mr. and Mrs. Kellermann were not blessed with 
children they decided to bring Mrs. Kellermann's nephew over from Germany. 
‘Otto Geisler arrive in 1926 and worked on the farm with his uncle. This venture 
was shot lived since Otto met and married Miss Elsie Weich one year ister. The 
‘couple then moved to Hanna where Otto worked for the C.N.A. The marriage, 
however, soon ended in divorce. Otto spent most of his years in Saskatchewan 
{doing any work that was available, as well as riding freight trains during the years 
‘of the depression. Following the death of his father in 1936 his mother paid his fare 
back to Germany, where he took over his father’s store. 














HENRY GLUESING — \n 1928 Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman once more tried to add 
relative tothe family, Ths time they turned to Mr. Keligrmanr’s nephew and in 
‘uy 1928 sixteen-year-old Henry Gluesing came to live with them. He worked 

thully with his uncle until 1933 when he decided to go north to trap. This proved 
to be the end of his farming days with the Kellermanns. When trapping didnt 
prove to be too successtul he turned frst to mining and then to ol exploration ang 
Eventually worked his way Up f0 the position of Diamond Driller at Yellowknile, 
Northwest Territories, 








PAULINE ENGEL — Pauline Engol came to Alberta from Europe with her 
Derents in 1928. In 1929 she came to live with Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman. She was a 
rember of the Kellermann home and attended Chain Lakes School until 1991, 
linen she rejoined her family in the Endiang district. 





WALLACE HUNTER, By Austin Ludlow — Wallace Hunter homesteaded about 
1910 on 6-83-15. He was a hard worker and never set stakes to strike out a land: 
he figured (all had to be plowed. | remember one of his horses wading across & 
‘ry lake inthe mud with what was ft of his harness. That was before his horses 
found out they were supposed to stay on the job. 

‘We Ludiows moved in with Uncle Wallace the summer of 1914, He had lots of 
room, His house was ten feet by fourteen feet, There were just ve of us, including 
the dog. | think that was the summer Dad started working for J.A. Borel and Jim 
‘Smith, He travelled a Percheron Staion Imported from France. He rode a horse 
he calied Wee Donald, Onee Mother cooked a kettle of figs and set them out on & 
hello cool. Wee Donald ate them. 

‘That winter Dad and Clyde Wooden worked in Kirkeby's coal mine. They 
Grove a big gray horse on a stone boat. Clyde and | would put onthe boxing gloves 
land box. Clyde would be on his knees, as | was only five years old 

In 1915 we moved to our homestead. We spent several years there, good and 
bad, accumulating experience. 
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In 1930, Uncle Wallace wanted to go to the bush s0 We moved back to his 
ace. By that time we had two of my sisters lite girls, Hazel and June Coons, 
living with us. They started their education at Chain Lakes school, Their teacher 
was Mrs. Cook. She was Chain Lakes’ teacher for several years in the thirties, 
some of the time without wages, Just to Keep the school going. 
In 1897 we moved north of Rimbey 
In 1942 we came back to Halkrk for two 
years, then went to Erskine, The gis 
stil lve at Erskine. Hazel is Mrs. Dewey 
Smith and June is Mrs. Ray Smith, Dad 
loft us in 1951 and Mother passed on in 
1970. 
| sold my place in Erskine and cams 
back to Craigmyie to complete the circle 
Wherever we lived we found good 
friends and neighbors but it's nice to 
be back home, 
Wallace Hunter camo back to his 
homestead in he early forties. He farmed with horses until 1865, when he rented 
his land to Lester Dlegel. Wallace Hunter died in 1972. 


Bert flow isa an dog 





ROBERT DENNIS HOLLOWAY, By 
{Ida Grosse — Robert Holloway came 
fout trom England In 1912. He home- 
steaded in the Wiese district and worked 
‘out for several years, later selling his 
homestead. He Joined the army in 1918 
‘After the war he bought three quarter 
Sections of land, two miles south of 
Chain Lakes School. After farming for 
several years he sold his holdings to 
Fred Troter. 

‘A contirmed bachelor, he was sec 
rotary of the Clear Lake Community 
Bob Haloway Club for many years, he hela a position 
with the Soldier Settlement Board for afew years, later moving to Montreal, where 
he and his younger brother operated an animal hospital. He pasted away at the 
.8g@ of sixty-nine in Montreal 





SYDNEY HAWTREY HOLLOWAY, 
By Ida Grosse — Sydney Holloway 
‘came out from an orphan's home in 
England in the year 1922 and made his 
home with his brother Robert and wih 
Mr. and Mrs. George Banner. He learned 
4 bit about farming and worked for Mr 
Fred Ekiss and Rufus McCulsh, also 
worked with horses and a scraper bull 
Ing the raiway through Dowling 

He went to Olds Agriculture College 
in 1924-1925; graduating trom there he 
Sh allway gh Cae Won @ scholarship to Columbus, Ohio, 














‘ter graduating a8 a veterinarian he opened up his own business in Montreal 
with his brother Bob. . 

Ii the age of forty-three he decided to become a medical doctor. After leav- 
ing the east, he came to Didsbury to practise, later moving to Calgary where he 
now resides. He Is married and has two daughter 











FRED TROTTIER, By Helen Trottier 
Hogg — Fred Trottier was born in Que- 
eo on December the twelfth, 1885. As a 
young man he joined the thousands of 
Eastern Canadians who were going west 
fo open up the country. In the early 
1900's he ang his wife Jenny resided 
Jn Edmonton. They had a family of three 
children, all born in Edmonton: Henry 
‘Trottier who now ves in Calgary. Mary 
Miller also in Calgary and Helen Hogg of 
Stettler. 

In 1912 Fred and his family took 
‘up a homestead in the Scapa district 
It was here that his wife Jenny passed 
‘away in 1924, He then moved to the 
owing Lake district and purchased the Bob Holloway farm where he resided 
for many years before retiring to Hanna as a resident of the Hanna Senior Oit- 
zen Lodge. He passed away January nineteenth, 1970. 

Mr Trottiar was a man with a great sense of humor. Anyone who came to his 
home never left hungry as he became a very good bachelor cook and his home 
‘was open to all. 





Fre Tote nisiras 1957 








STAN PEAKE, By Mery Lund Selsk! — Stanley immigrated to Canada from 
ancashire, England in 1924, to the home of his sister and brother-in-law, Hans 
fand dna Lund. He worked for Nick Lund on the farm and also inthe store at 
Watts 
He bought what was the Joe Northey place and farmed unt the late ities, 
selling the place to Ervin Bosaert and retiring in Hanna, 
“Stan has alvays been very active in the Masons and Eastern Star. He also 
blongs to the Royal Canadian Legion and has enjoyed curing for many years. 





REINHOLD SCHULTZ, By Mary Lund SelskI — Reinhold Schultz came to 
Canada In 1910 to his uncle, Hans Lund. He stayed with my father and Nick Lund. 
He took up @ homestead. He worked for various people, and also worked for 8 
couple of winters In the C.N.R. shops in Hanna. 

Tin 1018 he became seriously Il with pneumonia but thanks to the nursing of 
‘Ada Lund he recovered. In 1919, after the war, he returned to Denmark and 
married 8 gil there. Relny and Karen had two children, Jens Carl and ings. He 
Owned a small shop which he operated until 1965. Reiny passed away in 1973 at 
the age of seventy-seven. 





THE TRETTIN FAMILY, By Mrs. Susanna Trettin — In 1910 the Trottin 
{amily of Stetin, Germany decided to immigrate to Canada, Grancfathor (Paul 
St. accompanied by Robert Lange came frst, fling on homesteads in the Scapa 
district. Grandtather's homestead quarter was southwest 15-39-15 and his pro- 


























lemption was the quarter north of i. Mr 
Lange homesteaded the quarter east ot 
Grandfather's. Having worked In a fur 
lure factory in Germany, Mr. Trettin was 
able to bull his own furriture to furnish 
hig one roomed shack. 

By 1912 some of the rest of the 
family were able to come. Paul dr, (my 
husband) who had been delivering milk 
and cream, and his mother, who ran a 
store, saled for Canada, arriving at Hal 
fax in 1912. Bill Kading so came along, 
Somewhere on the trip across the ocea 
their ship colided with @ lumber ship. 
making it necessary for the passengers 

‘ to be transferred to another boat, The 

ETT ‘combination of seasickness and the 

Pau ae, ‘Second hand aroma of sausage, heeviy 

seasoned with garlic, which a lot of the passengers were so fond of, turned my 
husband against garlic, sone never liked me to use itn anything 

Emil, Pauls older brother, would have liked to come t00, but his trip had to be 
postponed because the German government required young men of twenty 0 
fake army traning, and Emil being nineteen at the time, had to remain in Germany. 
‘Because ofthe war he didn't hear from his parents until 1919. Emil was finaly able 
to join his family in 1927. He stayed here a while, then went to Vancouver and 
Tacoma, where he spent the rest of his ite at his trade of tailoring. Emit died In 

rice man, a good uncle and brother to us. 
ack hore in the Chain Lakes dletrict 
Paul was having the usual troubles of 
young men trom foreign countries. He 
Went to school @ couple of winters at 
Hudson Bay and Chain Lakes schools 
to improve his English a lite. One of his 
teachers was Mrs. Harry Cook. 

Having no land of his own then, he 
land his father did some railroad work 
between Hanna and Nanton; they lived 
partly on rabbits for a change of diet 
‘Once Paul caught a ride with Mr. Lange 
to Castor, looking for work. He went to 
Stetter, and being unable to land a Job, 
hhe walked home, sloeping in strawstacks 
‘and dining on bird eggs and slough 

water. Being very shy and not so good at English, he knocked on one door to ask 
for a drink and when the lady opened the doar he turned and went on his way. 
He stopped at Alex Kalenith’s and rested. Alex was batching then, 

Paul bought his own farm northeast 17-33-15 on October fourteenth 1921. He 
‘made the deal with Wiliam C. Stirling and Gyrl N. Tingle. He paid two thousand 
dollars, some oft on time at seven per cent interest. Both Paul and his dad farmed 
with horses 

In 1930 Grandma Tretin passed away. 

My folks came from Romania to sate in North Dakota in 1903, where | was 


Ms. . Tet, Hamat shack 














born in 1908 at a town called Butte. When the family fist arrived, they lived under 
‘wagon Box for a month or so, while they were geting their sod shack made. That 
frat winter the snow got very deep, and once a neighbor came to visit on 
horseback and rode right on the roof ofthe house. Someone hollered at him from 
the inside to get of 

‘We then moved to South Daketa for a while, then to Montana where Guy, the 
youngest one, was born in 1914, My father's name was Jacob Stotz and the sons 
tnd daughters names were Adam, Christ, Henry, Katie, John and Tony (identical 
twins), Susanna and Marie (Identical twins) and Guy. When | started to school we 
‘walked a half mile to catch a horse-drawn covered wagon which had seats around 
the inside of the box, There were about en passengers and we had six miles to go. 

in 1927 we moved to Trochu and farmed fora year, then in 1828 we moved to 
Coraigmyle district o a farm one mile south of Princeton school. My father died in 
1881 and mother in 1945 and are both buried in Craigmyle 

(On June seventh, 1981 Paul and | were 
married. My name was Susanne Stot 
‘The marriage license was got in Craig- 
imyle and we were married at my bro- 
ther Chris Stotz’s place north of town, 
the Reverend Wentzel officiating. Our 
‘attendants were Dave Schmidt and John 
‘Stolz, Pauline Suelzie and Marie Stotz 
‘Pauls father lived, with us until his 
passing in 1940. Our fst car was @ Mo- 
{eT Ford bought sometime in the thit- 
ties, the next one was a Model A. Our 
ree children were born in Hanna; Ger- 
bell tie, Mrs. Alder Cranton, who lives eight 
miles southwest in the Craigmyle area, was born in 1983. Edward, now in Edmon- 
ton was born in 1998, and Arnold, living at home with me, was born in 1996, 

Paul made his iret trip to visit Emil in 1950; he went by train and stayed a 
‘month, In 1960 | went too and we went by bus. In 1965 Edward and his wife took 
im tothe State in thelr car, and in 1969 Earnest Lange took us for one more vis. 

‘Over the years there were six wells on our land, five were dug by hand. For 
years we had a straw barn, The walls were wooden forms filed with straw, and the 
root was made by laying branches on the walls and covering them with saw. This 
‘burned down in 1966, taking with ita couple of granaries, our chickens and lots of 
small things. The nelghbors helped us bulld 8 new barn that same fall. 

Paul suffered with hear trouble the last few years, and in December, 1969 he 
died in the Hanna Hospital, after having a heart attack, three days after his 
seventy-hird birthday. 

‘Tam the only one of the Stotz family left now. | have lived on this place for 
fory-tive yeers. in 1974 Arnold and | got a mobile home, s0 we are more 
‘comfortable. In 1975, Uncle Emil died and we drove to Tacoma to the funeral, 
essing through Montana near where we used olive. ! have six grandchildren, all 
ving in diferent parts of Alberta 






McLELLAN and IRONSIDE STORY, By Isabell Motetian fronside — My 
Dad and Mother, Thomas and Mary McLellan left Ontario In 1918 and led 

Lethbridge, Cesstord and Hanna before we moved to the Northey farm north of 
‘Watts. While there we met Scottie, now known toa as Bil ronside, We lived there 
four years, then moved to Alhambra, and then nearer to Rocky Mountain House. 
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Bil tronside left Scotland when he was @ boy of twelve years, and lived at 
‘Watts whore he worked for Wallace, Dan and Norman Hunter. They used to thresh 
for citterent farmers, After four or five years he went to work at Cluny hautng grain 
for Hank Willard; one of the men who drove @ chuck wagon at the Calgary 
Stampede, Then he gat lichy feet and went to Penticton B.C. fora few years, ang 
then came back to Calgary where | met him again. 

‘We were married in June, 1988. We have lived on this farm south of Rocky 
Mountain House for over twenty-eight years now. We have four children. Our three 
boys all liv near Rocky Mountain House; they are married with families. Qur only 
itt and her husband and daughter lve in Edmonton. 


THE McGUIRE FAMILY, By Frances McGuire — James Lenor McGuire 
homesteaded the northeast of 19-32-16 In July 1911, and claimed adjoining 
{quarter tothe south as a pre-emption. While proving up on the land, he often rode 
horseback from Calgary where his wife and young family resided. In 1814 he 
Joined the Canadian Army and served overseas withthe Tenth Battalion, taking 
part in the battles at Yoras and Vimy Ridge. After the war he returned to the 
Craigmyle district with his wife Mary, daughter Pat and sons Ross and Lee. They 
lived temporarily at the Tingle place. Leo died at an early age and is buried at 
Dowling Lake Cemetery 

sim hauled lumber by team from Halkirk to bull a barn on the homestead, 
For two years following iis completion, community dances wore held in this 
bullding. The family lived in a granary Until the house was completed in 1921 

Jim MeGulre played bal for the Clear Lake and Craigmyle teams and served 
‘as a trustee for Dowling Lake School. His brother Bruce and sister Zolla came 
from Ontarlo and remained in the area for some time before going back to the 
‘east Bruce worked in the neighborhood and Zella McGuire was the frst teacher at 
Princeton School. Frances McGuire, Ross's wife, was Princeton's last teacher. 

‘im and his family moved to Calgary in 1928. Jim's wife Mary, and the two 
children Pat and Ross returned to the farm in 1932, remaining for two years, Pat 
married at this time and had a son, who is now a lawyer in Edmonton, 

‘James McGuire died in the Keith Sanitorlum on February twenty-eighth, 
+1946, after batting tuberculosis for many years. His wile Mary made her home 
with Pat and her husband. She passed away in Calgary on December the twenty- 
first, 1956. 

Pat and her second husband, Ted Fitch and daughter Patricia Anne moved to 
the United States in 1957. Pat died In Layfayette, California in July 1868. Her 
daughter stil resides in California, 

In 1998 Ross began farming his father’s homestead, In 1944 he married 
Franges Glazier, who had been teaching at Chain Lakes School and prior to that at 
‘St. George. Frances continued teaching at Annasheim, Lilico and Princeton 
betore joining the staff of te Cralgmyle School 

‘Rose and Frances had three children: their two sons are married and farming 
in the Craigmyle area. James and Marlene have one son and Keith and Marj have 
‘wo daughters. Their daughter Lorraine is married to Douglas Reiter and presently 
resides in Edmonton, 

“The homestead was sold tothe late John Bramtiold 








J: H. HEPBURN, By Austin Ludiow — Mr. Hepburn homesteaded on SW 94- 
53215 in 1912, The same year he and Alfred Kirkeby were digging a wel. They had 
{gone down about sixteen fect when they stopped for dinner, leaving the pick and 
shovel inthe well. After dinner Alfred lowered Mr. Hepburn into the wel to get the 














tools. Mr, Hepburn called to Allred to hurry and pull him up as there was gas down 
there. Altred got him nearly to the top when Mr. HepburA passed out, lost his grip, 
fell and broke his nect 





WILLIAM FECHO, By May Welch Fecho — Wiliam Fecho was born in Poland 
‘and came fo Canada as a young man. He and |, the former May Weich, were 
married In 1932 and rented the place know as the Michael farm from F.A. Mathe. 

‘We had very litle machinery, and didn't get very good crops because of the 
drought and dust storms, but we always managed to get by. 

In 1899 we rented the farm where Millers used to live, and bought our first 
steel-whesled tractor. We also got more and better machinery, which made @ 
‘rest Improvement in our farming, We raised our own vegetables, and milked a ot 
‘f cows {0 earn enough money for the food and other things we had to buy. 

Our children attended Chain Lakes school, driving in the winter time, but 
having to walk the three miles in the spring, summer and fall because the horses 
\wore needed on the farm. The people of the Chain Lakes district were fortunate 
that thelr school never had to close because of lack of teachers: Ifa teacher was 
not available, a supervisor was hieed and correspondence lessons were used. 

We had eight children, six boys and two gris, One of our sons was killed by 8 
horse when he was nine years old 

Reinhold, the oldest, married Frieda Nil. They have six children and live at 
Sherwood Park 

‘Alfred and his son Mark are ving in Hanna, 

Loyd and his wite Rose live in Edmonton 

Lilian married Dan Weich. They have four children, and farm in the Scapa 
trie. 

Ben and Maxine, nee Johnson, lve in Hanna. They have two children, 

Lawrence married Donna Regher. They and their three children lve Ip Hanne, 

Marlene married Bart Bye. They have two children and are living in Jasper. 

Bil and | are semi-retired, and have been living in Hanna for a number of 
years 











EAVIN SCHULTZ ~ | was born in Michigan in 1910, the thd son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Schultz. 1 grew up inthe Annasheim district and attended school there: then 
‘worked in the Kirkeby and Edwards coal mines, and in mines in Drumheller 

In 1842 | married Tllie Schottsneider. | worked on the section at Scapa, 
Hanna and Anaconda until 1943 when | bought a farm at Byemoor. In 1948 we 
bought the store at Leo and my family and | operated it unt 1955 when | bought 
the Charlie Johnson farm in the Chain Lakes district. We farmed there for twenty 
years, then retired to Hanna. 

We hae three children, Pat, born in 1947, farms the home place. Jim ves on 
the Schottsnelder farm; he was born in 1948. Our only daughter, Dorothy, was 
born in 1955, She lives at Entwistle 





THE DAN WEICH FAMILY, By Lillian Fecho Welch — Dan came to the 
‘Scapa district as a young boy, and took all is schooling atthe Springwater schoo! 
"orth of Dela. He and | wore marriad in 1855 and lived inthe same yard as Dan's 
folks for a numberof years, doing most af the farming. We bought the farm in 1965 
‘and Dan's parents moved to Calgary. We have four children, Gloria, who lives in 
Calgary, and Bryan, Rick and Bonnie at home. 

‘Our children take their schooling in Hanna, A bus picks them up at the gate 
‘and there are days when they complain about having to ride a bus. | member 








‘when my brothers and ! were going to school, we walked and ran the three miles 
‘each way, and sometimes had a race to see who could get home first. My brother 
Benny was usually inthe lead. Occasionally a neighbor who was going that Way 
Would stop his horses and give us a rie In his lumber wagon, 

80 | Would lke to say to those who are tred of riding a schoo! bus, “Try 
running: ifs good for you. 

‘That's what our folks used to tel us. 





JOHN STEPHEN KRAMER — was 2 homesteader and carpenter. He helped 
build Knudson's first house 


NELS MATSON — came to Canada from Sweden, He Bought the north half of 6- 
83-15 from Andy Alpaugh, and farmed for a few years. 





CHARLES R. FLANDERS — cameo the Chain Lakes district in the eary yeas, 
He was very active In church work and used to teach Sunday school to the 
children. He had one son, Gene. 


SYDNEY FREEMONT CRANDLE—homesteaded and built a nice litle house 
with @ sign onthe door, ‘Crandle Lodge’. I was a place for young people to gather, 
1s he loved boxing and they joined in. After proving up he moved to 6.C. The 
house was sold to Vistes and Crantons bought the land. 





MITCHELL RENNER — homosteades the arm that Charlle Johnson eventually 
ought. They had a fait large sod house and thelr children attended Chain Lakes 


| 





Sd heuse ota o Rene, Lutheran Cur evs wee tn ld ere bere acc was ul. 


HERMAN STEEN — homesteaded the south half of 19-32-15. He was a married 
‘man witha family. One litle gir! died of gopher poison and is buried in the corner 
of thelr land. Little else Is known about them, 





JEROME HARRINGTON — lied on a homestead and scrip in 1908. He came 
from Prince Edward Island and was a brother of Mrs. Alice Doyle. He was a great 
lover of horses and ralsed Percherons. He died in Calgary in 1922. 





CHRIST SCHMIDT, By Holen Schmidt — Christ Schmidt was born February 7, 











41907, at Butte, North Dakota. He came to Canads with his parents, Simon and 
Marie Schmidt, I 1810. They took a homestead north of Watts inthe Dowling Lake 

‘Christ went to Dowiing Lake Schoo! whenever the school was in operation. 
EK. Neff was one of the teachers. Some of the other children attending Dowling 
Lake at that time were Pauline, Martin and Bertha Siezle; Philip and Ella Howard, 
Lorraine Hartt and Antonia Hoffman. 

‘in 1990 he married Lily Graumenn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
‘Graumann, early gttlers of the Hanna area, They farmed for several years on what 
‘was known asthe Ekiss place in the Dowling area. They were not making much at 
farming #0 they had an auction sale and moved to Hanna in 1860. Christ was 
employed by the C.N.A. until he retired. 

They had ex children, Allen of Duchess, Raymond of Ponoke, Freda Knauit 
of Cereal. Ernie was kiled in 1970; Eimer and Norman of Calgary. 

(Christ pasted away in August, 1973. Lilly Ives ina nursing home at Ponoke. 








THE WILLARD DIEGEL FAMILY, 
By Hilda Ost Diege! — | was born In 
Romania in 1921. | came to Hanna in 
October, 1927 with my paren. When 
‘wo arived in Hanna by CNR. the Lith 
fran Church minister, Pastor Bietsch, 
met us and Took us f his home unti we 
found a place to stay. We then went to 
Grandpa Bosseris’ where Albert Baes! 
farm is now. We stayed with them for & 
short while, then moved south on the 
‘Stubb's place for about year 

In 1929, dad rented the Burrow 
place north ot Hanna on tho snake tal 
Wve lived here til 1996. Here | attonded 
. GA my first schoo}, Siver Valey. The only 
Pete Fupper wih ends Wiad angSamDegal teachers | can recall are: Faye Tilotson, 

7 MardanaSendlert franca Wall and Minnie Wise. I 

member the hardships my mother and dad experiences while on this farm dust 
storms, drought, water problems; crops were poor. we lost one cow afte another 
‘tasshoppers and saves. Mother was sick and was Rospialzed and | missed 
Sletotechoo! 

tn 1896 we moved west to the Steeves farm. My brother Chris and | went out 
working wherever wo were needed. In 1941 my parents moved south to the 
Raceser farm. Three ofs girl, Mari, Emma and were confirmed in the German 
United Church at Hanna in August, 1841, The Lutheran Church also had a class 
geting confirmed at the same time. Here | met Irene Diegel and her brother 
Wiiara: Romance soon began and we were married November 2, 1942 

‘Wiilard was born at Dowling on January 15, 1917. He was the son ofthe ate 
Mc. and Mrs. Jacob Diegel of Dowing. We were marred by Reverend Heur In a 
0d house on the farm south of Watts where my fk ved. Willard, known as Bil 
had rented some land north of Dowing calle the Bohlander place; here we made 
ur home, [Joined the Lutheran Church, St. Peters, Scapa 

We lved on this farm for about a year, then rented the Kellermann place near 
Chain Lakes School, wnere my husband had gone to school. We bought this farm 
‘rom Ernest Lange in 1958. There was a strong spring on ths place when we fst 
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rented the farm. It finally dried up and we had to dll two wells. Two years ago, 
latter being dry for eighteen years, the spring etarted to run again, 

We bulla new house on this farm in 1964. 

Willard an | wore blessed with four children; two gone and two daughter 
Lester born In 1944, Scharlotte in 1948, Gerry in 1951 and Glenda in 1983, 

Lester married Debborah Robinson of Gadsby in 1969, They have two sons, 
Kalvin and Wylie, and are residing on the home farm north of Watts, 

‘Schariotte married Terty Robinson of Gadsby. They have two boys, Mark and 
Craig. They ive on a farm. Shes a nursing side, employed at the Stetier Hospital. 

Gerry married Amy Fuson of Hanna, They have & wee son Cory and lve at 
Sheerness where he is employed at the coal mine. 

Glenda, Mrs. Art Reuteman, is employed by Hanna Data Tax, and tives in 
Hanna, 

My husband was not only a farmer, also was @ great coyote hunter in his 
Younger days, untii he lost his trigger finger in & post pounder. 

In 1971 was asked by Pastor Conrad Knoch to organize a choir to sing atthe 
fitieth anniversary of St. Peter's at Scapa. | managed to get quite a few of the 
younger generation; some couldn't speak or read German but with @ bit of 
Courage and practise we managed very wel. | stayed withthe singing group fora 











Couple of years, then we decided to ask Mrs. Cyril Unsworth to conduct and lead 
‘the cholr as she was more capable. stil earied on with the German, At Christmas 
and Eastor we sang at the Hanna Nursing Home and the Senior Citizen Lodge. 
Everyone enjoyed this singing immensely 

In 1972 we moved to Hanna, where I work atthe Palliser Nursing Home, Bi 
stil helps out at the farm. 


ERVIN bossERr, 87 srvn Bossert 
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wy tke ae Anant So 
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THE MILLER FAMILY, By Austin Ludiow — The Miller family came to the 
knudson place in 1927. They were a very hard working family. Once in a while 
Mrs. Miller would send a jar of diled cucumbers or tomatoes to the school for 
‘everyone to share 
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‘The children were Lena, Emma, Robert. Otto, Albert, Edna and Oscar. We 
knew Emma and Albert best as they would come tovour place anc help in the 
garden and fel. 

The thirties didnt treat the Mllers very well, and in 1939 they moved to 
Calgary. 


GEORGE GOLDFINCH, By Ida 
Grosse — George Goldfinch, a brotner 
‘of Mrs, George Banner, came from Eng- 
land to homestead the SE 9-39-15, He 
brought his wife and three itte children 
with Rim, and they lived on the home- 
stead for a year. He went to work in a 


Dutcher shop in Henna, and later worked 
for the C.N.R. there. He was transferred 
te Chilliwack, B.C., where he eventually 
tetired. Both Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch 
have passed away 

‘George Goldinch and wit, Bil, Baty, Kay -Thelr chikiren wore Et, who dled 
in 1975, Edward who was accidently killed, Bill of Vancouver, Kay of Chilliwack 
Dick of Hope, Arthur at Sardis and Nora of White Rock. 





MR. and MRS. PERCY ALLISON, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Me. and Mrs. 
‘Alison ved just north of Dowling Lake, eight miles straight north of Watts, Mr. 
‘Alison was a carpenter who bull a number of barns in the area, for Lee Doy', 
‘Aubrey MeCuish, and Mr. Keirsey. Their home was a two-storey, 1wo-roomed 
building, witha lean-to or a kitchen. 

In 1914 the family moved to Craigmyle so that the daughters, Marie and 
Laura, would be closer to school. While they lived there Mr. Alison built brick 
school in Craigmyle. 

In 1919 the Alisons moved to Calgary where they lived for three years before 
returning to Portland, Oregon. The land was purchasea by Mr, €. Schulte 
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ANNASHEIM SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2047 
By Tom Pattinson 


Minutes of a meeting hela Septem. 
ber 24, 1913, ran as follows: “Pursuant 
toad in accordance with notice regular. 
ly posted, @ mesting was neld at the 
Tesidence of N.H. Lund for the purpose 
‘of organizing a school district. B.A. Kir: 
eby was elected chairman and ON 
Guthrie secretary. Polls were duly open- 
fed at 1 pam. at 2 p.m. chairman an 
Nounced the vote favorable to the form. 
ation of @ school district and veclared 
‘onasein Steal 1914,SE% 240-19 Polls closed. Chairman called for nom 

nations for the office of trustee. B.A 
kirkeby, 0. N. Guthrie and NH. Lund were accordingly nominated and electes. 

By June 10, 1914, the folowing tenders had been accepted: Empire Lumber 
Co,, Craigmyle, $525. Chas. D. Pierson for hauling lumber, $80, H.€. Lund, for 
erecting school and chimney and two tolets, $180. Wm. Pattinson, for foundation 
for schoo! building, $22. 

When tenders were called for, two local men, Hans Lund and Wiliam 
Pattinson, had agreed to each submit tenders, with the understanding thatthe 
Unsuccessful bidder would work for the other at an agreed amount per hour 

There is an interesting tale told about the naming of the school. Arina Lund, 
‘daughter of trustee Nick Lund, was home on a visit from Red Deer where she hac 
been attending school. When her Denish Grandfather Lund who was elso visiting 
the family at the time, neard now homesick she had been, he made the 
‘sympathetic remark that There was no place ike Annasheim . . . Anna's home. 
‘The name Annasheim was submitted to the Department of Education with several 
others, and was selacted and approved. 

On August 6, 1914, a meeting was held in the completed school house to let 
the contract for painting and to order school supplies. Miss Elin Trenholm was 
hired as the first teacher, with schoo! to startin September. Another meeting in 
December of that year pald the amounts previously mentioned, as well as the 
following: Stanley Bros. for hardware, $18; H. Lund, hauling furniture, $5; digging 
vaults (toilet holes) and cleaning grounds, $5; Findlay for fire insurance, $26: 
lumber for coal shed, $97.65; Willam Pattinson, for painting the buildings. 
building the coal house and fastening the desks on stripe of board, $48; Ole 
Bernhardson for hauling 2% tons coal, $5; Anna Lund fortwo months janitor work, 
$810; Edith Trenholm, one month's salary, $70; Wm. Pattinson, two acres of land 




















$50; NH. Lund, secretary-treasurer's salary, $50; Alberta School Supplies for 
school equipment, $185.70, 





Tho second teaser at Annas 
was Madgo Paul folowed oy Emma 
suson The most teachor, Mo. Mare 
guret McVeigh Kastor: recy in 118 
Ste Margaret MeVolgn came to tach 
on the tt of May Mls Grace Guthrie, 
Siro wan tnchor ut et toting 
that me held the schol ur Miss 
Mevegh gt out of Norma te est day 
SIApHL hos MeVelgh taught May sn 
Sie’ Ater the summer hoy school 
pened In September but the. RCMP 
com outro Hanne on Octabo Te fo 
hve tne schol because othe Spanish 
ft epldomtat fal. The schor was 
oiicaly lsed tt eter New Yar 1918 
We Yoocnng at Annas Miss 
up Meo faerie ANGE: eVoigh bated in hw Fred Brown 

‘hack ound by deck Shlbera 

Ctner teachers at Annasoim were Stewart MeL od. Mr. Crandal, Miss 
camoron ihe Be Gasye Krudeon Mo. Cook, Mrs, Wn, Patinson, Grace 
Stn knot, Mrs. Honey Bla, Blanche Crawford, Elasben Webber Mey 
Sind Watloon MacDonld; Robert Ftzptrck, Cara McEwan, Veral Martin 
Spon’ Moore" Gordon Saunders, Mrs Wilo McLeod, Mr. Frances McGuire 


Margaret Lamb, Mrs, Pollington, Edna Moen, Don Campbell Estelle Lynch, Jon 


Aanaseim Schoo! aout $842. Abert Bas, Hey Ni a Bose, Pauline Hen, Fria Bae, rs 
Hactane each, Foveré Bass, Doni Wacken, Herb Nerv Bose, Ruby Bose, Fred Ni 
(don Scot Sab as, Fed Ui, Margart ont, Demis Schutz ir Ml 



























In 1938 the Annasheim Schoo 
District was consolidated into the Drone, 
heller School Divison. By the beginning 
(of the 1845-46 school term It was tra 
ferred to the Sullivan Lake Schoo! Dy 
‘Annasheim had the distinction of 
being the last one-room country schoo! 
to be holding regular classes in any of 
the nearby school divisions, and in at 
‘probability, was one of the last In Con 
ral Alberta. It had served as a commun. 
lty “centre where dances, concerts 
‘church services and meetings of a 


Annas Schoo in the mi ets. Bok 
Faw et to right Ervin Sent Mabe Ki, 
Caroine Stuer, Teacher Canes ow Ee 


Kirke, Jon Bosse, Herman Schutz, sila Kids were held, but after forty-eight 

Kiheny, Pauline Suber. Front ow Hubert Consecutive years of operation, it closed 

a, Myre Schutz, arta Stbu, Eide a the end of June, 1962. Mrs. Joy Aases 
ud was the last teacher. 


hay 


‘Armas Sooo lnc, 159, Back Row: Bey Boss, Cone Sch, Bty Schult, Joan Schult 
by Lite, Maggio Gubrect, Godt Green Berger assed, Wis. (loyal sche 
Wayne aor. Cane Row Gerald lurect, Siley Basar, Kn Rabersor’ rin Bosc, Heo 
Luke, Tam Patnson Font ow: Herb Besser Malin Like dly Schl Cay Sen AU 
oveson Lied tke Gooan Person, au Schut, 





DR. CHARLES MoVEIGH, By Margaret MoVeigh Kaster — My uncle, Os 
Charles McVeigh, homesteaded in the Orlando district, He was a government 
Voterinarian, sent to western Canad in 1905 to enforee the regulations regarding 
the dipping of cattle for mange. Rounding up the eatte and building dipping vats 
entailed great deal of work, and the ranchers were reluctant to obey the law. AS 

ist resort the federal government had Dr. MeVeigh commissioned as an ofr of 
1@ ROMP: the ranchers, recognizing the authority of the police force, agreed to 
ip thelr cat, 


Or. MoVeigh was responsible for the health of animals in a large area, the 
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wale of southern Alberta from the B.C. boundary o the Saskatchewan border, 
north far as Stettler. He travelled hs territory in arubbpr tired buggy pulled by & 
{cam of sorrels, often going as far as Regina. For this work the federal government 
paid him a wage plus mileage and travelling expenses. He held the position until 
his death inthe late twenties, but during the last few years he exchanged his team 
for @ Ford roadster. 

His wife, Catherine McVeigh, led on a homestead in the Annasheim district, 
which eventually became part of the Galarneau holdings now owned by Ken 
Brower 

“The couple had two sons; Donald, who was killed in a fying accident during 
World Wer Il, and Norman who served in the RAF and RCAF and who now lives in 
Vancouver 

‘Mrs. MeVeigh died about 1951 





JOHN sHELBERG — John Sneverg 
vree 4 Wyoming rancher who came 12 
Caneda because the open range in he 
Unto States mas bel taken up Dy 
homestaders. About 1002 he equated 
Gand west tho lke, on he present 
Pra Bates farm, where ary Pain 
fon leer butt shoves end Np-ooed 
Barn or him 

When Wiliam Petinson went over 
soas, shelbrg Doug his homestesd, 
tnd also the homestead and pre-omp 
fon betngin Fre Browne moved 
Imo Brows hows and. brovght is 
Gaughtr end sonlew: Man Mia. 
S'S tom the United Ste fo 
vue bene; ier et Ive on'ie former cation. cause of 
Ata and ln Bae, en aT ange lan he ard an raed 

Percheron noes 

vou 1890, Harold Huson but new oveo for ack Shlbeg: part of his 
ulcng is nom ncrporate no the Ken Halverson home, The o@ howe was, 
mrowedte Gaseby on wogons by Mr. Machel. who was married 10 Dorothy 
Gayton 

rg Sheberg had atvong thes and dikes, bute was avery fr man, Alter 
a lengthy lines, be ced in T9SS, end vas bured In Crigmte cemetary. His 
aught sla no land to Can Schult 








NICHOLAS H. and ADA LUND FAMILY, By Dan Lund — In 1902 Nicholas 
Lund and his wite Ada came to Olds from lowa with their children Harold and 
‘Anna, In 1903 |, Dan was born. In 1905 the family went to Kansas fora few months 
‘where Harold remained to stay with his grandparents Guthrie to attend schoo) 
‘The rest returned to Alberta and in 1906, they moved tothe district later known as 
Dowling Lake, Nicholas Lund eame there in September in a wagon; Mother, my 
‘sister and myself went with Andy Alpaugh by democrat and forded the Red Deer 
River at Tolman Grossing, where the horses had to swim. 

‘We moved info a sod house dug nto the side ofa hil this was sixty-five miles, 
south and east of Stettler, which was our closest town, Our closest neighbors were 
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John Shelburg, seven miles to the north and Rufus MeCuish eight miles south: 
feast It was about a five-day trip to go tg town. There were no schools or 
recreation. The land was not surveyed until 1907-08 and setlrs started coming 
then, 


‘Ada. Ms. Wk Land, ook and deloped tase pictures, and set tam tack to Kansas to show hr 
opie what tee ranch was ke. Tle was el Nose do of sie Pl wth ple Spoon 
Fes ti rma eo 


When setiers began moving in, the Lunds fled on two quarter sections. They 
had to live fr six months ofthe year on each quarter to “prove up” on them. MIs. 
Nicholas Lund — Ada — drove “quarter stakes” for the surveyors. She was an 
‘ardent norsewoman, and even though a tiny person, could ride herd on the cattle 
most successtully, 

In the fal of 1907 we went to Red Deer by wagon and democrat and stayed 
the winter. In the spring of 1908 we brought back cattle, which took us over @ 
week, traveling by covered wagon and using a tent. in 1809 the railway went east 
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trom Stettler, and Halkirk was our closest own, thirty-three miles away. We moved 
five miles from the old ranch, which belonged to And} ‘and bull @ frame 
house and barn, 























‘Andy Agaugh onthe fence, tus McCue, Dan Lund and Anta Lund n ors, ik Lund landing. 




















Nek Lund family, 1816. (Lady and oy on le urkrown) Left to right Oan Lund (tong 
ck Lnd,Marld La, Ao La Aan 


In 1911 my grandparents (Guthrie) came up trom Kansas with my brother 
Harold and lived one and a half miles north of us. | went to my frst schoo! in 
the fall of 1912, in Endiang where my aunt, Mrs. Grace Pattinson (nee Guth 
rie) was teaching. Annasheim school was bull in 1974, My parents moved 
to Watts in 1923, 

| married Lydla Burrows In 1925 and we stayed on the home place with 
‘our two sons, Gordon and Norman, untl 1984 when we moved to Nevis, 
thon in 1942 to Lacombe, in 1962 to Penticton, B.C., then to Summerland, B.C 
in 1973. Nick Lund died in 1950, Ada Lund in 1986 and Harold in 1967 

‘Our oldest boy Gordon has Red Deer Motors In Red Deer and Norman ie 
with Atco Homes in Calgary. Each of them has two gone, 





THE HAROLD LUND FAMILY, By 
‘Frank Lund — The Nicholas Lund tam 
|ly moved into the Hanna North Country 
before the land was surveyed, running 
cattla around the Chain Lakes, where 
they found that Clear Lake was the only 
lake from which the cattle would drink 
‘They had previously homesteaded in the 
Fed Deer area 

They had two sons, Harold and 
Daniel, and a daughter Ann My father, 
Harold, the oldest, stayed in Kansas 
with his grandparents to attend schoo! 
and helped with farm chores and fiels 
work, a8 his grandfather was ill a con- 
siderable amount ofthe time. When he came to Canada, he attended Chain Lakes 
‘School, fora short time. Dad attended Olds Agricuitural Collage in 1916-17. 

In 1824 he was fortunate to obtain a ob assessing land, which he did using @ 
‘saddle horse. He always sald they hired him to do the Job again in 1996 because 
he did such @ poor Job the frst time! In 1938 he used a pick-up truck with a canvas 
‘over the Box, a cot and “canned heat" stove staying out inthe flld on week days, 
returning home on weekends. 
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ad had fled on a homestead one mile from that of his parents, On April 7, 
1926, ne married Phoebe Ann Robinson, from west Hanna. That first summer, 
wile their new farmstead was being bult wo miles away, Mother cooked on a 
‘small bachelor stove, in a one room shack. A granary pulled up beside it provided 
‘accommodation for the carpenters and well drillers. Dad farmed in this area, 
‘except for a couple of Interruptions, until 1888. 

In 1990, a twister came through and took the root of the barn, and ited the 
‘garage of thelr Essex car, without leaving a scratch on it, but scattering the 
broken remains ofthe buliding for a halt-mile. Before they finished putting a new 
‘oof on the barn, the wind blew it off again! The third time they didn't bull it as 
high as before! One day, while Dad was shingling the barn roof, and Mother was at 
2 UF.W.A. meeting, the neighbor's bull came to visit. He knocked down the 
ladder, leaving Dad stranded on the barn root until Mother returned home that 
evening! 

In 1981, a doctor advised Dad to quit farming, s0 he rented the farm out and 
bought the store at Dowling, eight miles south-east of home. However, after afew 
short years, the love of the land got the best of him and he was back farming, 
bigger than ever, while together he and Mother ran the store and post office 

In the spring of 1944, Dad sold the Dowiing store and moved back to the 
farm, staying only unt fall when we all moved to Hanna where he purchased the 
deal Grocery and Dry Goods in January, 1945. He sold it In August 1948, and 
bought the A.W. Stubbs New and Used Furniture, keeping this business unt 
1954, Dad and I were involved in Insurance and Real Estate in 1954-55, while Dad 
fo did some farming until his heaith forced his retirement in 1959. While in 
Hanna, Dad was involved as Town Counellr, worked long and hard for the 
covered arena, the curling rink and the artificial ice plant. He was always a sports 
‘enthusiast and booster and participated whole heartedly In baseball, boxing, 
hockay, tennis and curling, 

Mother always worked at Dad's side, whether on the farm, or in one of the 
stores. She was actively involved in the Order of the Eastern Star, and serves 
{altnully in many capacities in First United Church 

Dad passed away in September, 1967 leaving his wife, a son Frank of Hanna, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Betty Howery of Spruce Grove, as wel as four grandchildren; 
Daryll Howery, Alan, Patricia and Jeffrey Lund 

















J. FRED BROWN — Fred Brown fled 
‘on the east half of 13-89-16, later seling 
his land to Jack Shelberg, He was a boy- 
hood chum of William Pattinson, and 
the two men had attended school, ap- 
prenticed and come to Canada together. 
They worked as carpenters on many 
Jobs in southern Alberta, and built the 
‘Annasheim schoo! barn, 

During World War | they went to- 
gether to the recruiting depot in Cal- 
‘gary to enlist, but Fred was turned down 
because he had flat feet, and the two 
‘men never met agaln. When Will etuen- 
ed from overseas in the spring of 1919 Fred was on his way back to England, 
‘nd their boats passed somewhere on the Atlantic. They kept In touch with each 
other by letter until Fred dled quite suddenly ofa heart attack about 1933, 
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EUGENE FLANDERS — Gene Flanders was the son of Charles Flanders trom 
lineis who homesteaded in the Chain Lakes schoo! aistrct. He made his home 
with @ numberof citferent families inthe dstrit principally the Nick Lund fame 
He helped withthe farm work and also worked in the coal mine operated by Clyas 
Wooden on the NW 18-33-15. 

He fled on the NE 18-33-15 as @ homestead, but when war was declared in 
1914 he was one ofthe frst to enlist, and served overseas withthe 175th Battalion 

‘When last heard of, Gene was on the Police Force in Vancouver. 










WILLIAM PATTINSON STORY, By Tom Pattinson — My father, the oldest 
boy in a family of nine children, was born June 16, 1882 at Newcastie-on-Tyne in 
northern England. To help support the family, he lett school a the age of twelve to 
Work in a factory about ten miles from his home. Each morning he walked three 
miles to catch a train which got him to work by eaven o'clock; after an hour for 
luneh he worked tl six o'clock in the afternoon. His wages were a penny (Iwo 
‘cents) an hour. Atte four years he had received increases amounting to fy por 
‘cent, and now earned three cents per hour. Somehow he managed to save 
enough money to buy a bieycle, and was abe to ride back and forth trom tne train, 


Wiliam Patinson Grae ute Patineon 


During his years at the factory he began attending clastes at night school 
land in 1888 he became “apprentice to F. Reid Ferens and Co, of the ciy of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Electrical Engineers, to learn their art and with them after 
the manner af an apprentice to serve from the 28th day of November, 1898 unto 
the full end and term of three years from thence 

‘At that time industrial and domestic uses of electricity were pretty much in the 
developmental stage; electrical engineering involved planning and blueprinting @ 
Project, and estimating the costof It. The company to which Wil, as he was known, 
was apprenticed, was involved with telegraph communications, installation of 
lights and motors, and lightning protection for factory chimneys. and church 
steeples. As the telephone was stil somewhat of a novelty in England, and there 
was litte private demand for electrical installations, most ofthe work was done in 
factories, mines and government institution. 

Will enjoyed his job and the opportunities It gave him to travel and see 














something of the world. He became intrested in stamp collecting, and in military 
htory, and in collecting campaign and service medals. Hewas an active member 
‘atthe Angiican church, and sang In the choir. He took violin lessons for a sho 
time, although in later life he played mostly by ear. 

‘My father remained with Feld Ferens and Co. for nine years; then he and a 
boyhood chum, Fred Brown, decided to see the world. They were young, in good 
health, with no responsibllties, and had good trade; they planned to work in 
(Canada for atime, then go on to Australia and New Zealand, In the spring of 1907, 
shen Will was twenty-five, they arrived at Cardston. There was litle demand for 
‘lectrical engineers, but an unlimited demand for carpenters, and forthe next nine 
years both men worked parttime at this trade, 

“There were many facets ofthe great homestead conglomerate. Landsoekers 
‘came fom every imaginable background and with many and varied motives. 
Homesteading appesied fo Will and Fred from a spocuiative point of view. They 
‘ould fle on a homestead and pre-emption, build a shack, hire the necessary field 
work done, putin thei six months on the claim in the winter when the building 
trade was slack anyway. At the end of three years they would have proved up and 
feach would own a hall-section of land, which no doubt could be sold for 
Substantial profit. But Fate had a way of interfering to change their plans. 

in 1908 Will and Fred traveled trom Cardston to Stettler, and on Decomber 
410 travelled southeast to look at vacant land which was available for 
homesteading. They met and made their headquarters with Jack Shelbera 

‘Shelberg was a typical example of the old time western cattleman, who had 
been displaced by hemesteaders in his native Wyoming, and who had come to 
[iberta shorly alter the turn of the century seeking open range for his cattle. Now 





the Homestead Act had been passed In Canada, the land had been surveyed and 
the homesteaders were moving in. The rancher was about to be crowded out 
‘again, but this time there was no place to go. il you can't beat them, join them’ 
became the strategy of men like Jack Shelberg; Ne was anxious o help two green 
Englishmen select nomesteads and pre-emptions, land which he expected to buy 
from them a8 soon as they proved up and gained tile to It 


Returning to Stotler December 21, 1808, Fred Brown filed on the east half of 
12-88-16 as his homestead and pre-emption, Wil Pattinson fled on the SE 24-33- 
‘16 or his homestead anc the SW 19-33-18 for a pre-emption. They bought lumber 




















‘and supplies, picked up their tool chests which they had lettin Stettler, ang 
‘oturned to the homesteads. By the New Yas they were living in thelr respective 
‘shacks, one on each side of the coulee which separated the two homestand 
quarters 

‘Many humorous stories have been told, and many condescending references 
‘made to ‘green Englishmen’. Some of them were well deserved, as my father 
‘lated in later years. There was, for example, the time he set out to ride his mare, 
‘Mabel by name, to the Lioyd Winans homestead where he had been Invited for 
‘Sunday dinner. During the five mile trp, Mabel was sluggish, and even lay down 
‘onthe trall twice. Will was a bit concerned about her; she had never acted like that 
before, That evening when he went out to the Winans! barn to saddle Mabel forthe 
rolurn trip, she had a dandy colt beside her. Named Major, the horse later became 
the property of Syd Linley, who refused to sell him slong with the other horees at 
his Sale. He had Major destroyed rather than see him owned by anyone el 

in many cases an attitude of superior tolerance was maintained toward green 
Englishmen by setters with @ farm or ranch background, but occasionally the 
‘newcomers got their own back. Coyotes were numerous those Tirst years, no 
<doubt as a result of the abundant food supply provided by the winter of 1908-07, 
They roamed the country in sufficient numbers to represent a serious threat tthe 
cattlemen. As a result, Jack Shelberg, with tongue in cheek, offered Wil Pattinson 
{on dollars for every dead coyote he could deliver before calving time next spring, 
‘Wil gota supply of ammunition for his Model ®4 Winchester 25-35 carbine, and 
‘obtained permission from Shelberg to drag a critter, dead from natural causes, 
home to his shack, the Inference being thet he was short of fresh meat. This 
‘carcass, together with offal he was able to acquire trom other settlers, and drag 
home with his saddle horse, provided enough bait to lure coyotes to his shack 
‘continually all winter. He could sit in is shack on a bright clear moonlight night 
land shoot coyotes through the open window. 

My father told me how ravenous the coyotes were, and how he had counted 
twenty or more around the bait at one time, and how ridiculously easy it was to 
shoot them. I have no idea how many he shot, but Jack Shelberg told me about 
this incident when | was @ boy, and sald, “if our dad had held me to my offer that 
‘next spring, he would have been the rancher and | would have been looking for@ 
homestead.” 

Out of those early associations was to develop an attitude of mutual respect 
{and admiration and a friendship between my father and Jack Shelborg that was to 
last the balance of a Iteime. “Shelberg,” as Will always called him, "was one of 
the finest men | have ever known.” 

In January, 1916, Will Pattinson sold his homestead to Jack Shelbere 
according to plan, but kept his pre-emption. It was against his better judgment to 
burn his bridges behind him, and by now there was beginning to be a possibilly 
that he just might want to live on that land some day. Possibly this point of view 
was influenced by the fact that he was keeping company with the school-marm 
daughter of the homesteader on the quarter immediately north of him, 

in January, 1916, Will enlisted in the Army In Calgary, and because of his 
early training, was posted to the Canadian Engineers, Signal Corps, Within a year 
he was at the Front in France. War for him held no romantic ilusione;t was not an 
Adventure, but a patriotic duty and a job that had to be done. it was seldom and 
then with reluctance that he discussed his active service. His pay book shows thet 
he was qualified as a high lineman, which entitled him to an extra ten cents day 
in adaition tothe regular one dollar a day. Men inthe Signal Corps were requited 
to establish and maintain telegraph communication lines. “A man at the top of 
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forty f00t pole makes a very attractive target for enemy snipers. You don't set any 
speed records going up those poles But you learn to come down in @ hurry.” 

‘Aor a severe attack of pneumonia after the influenza epidemic inthe winter 
of 1918, Will returned home In Apri, 1819. By midsummer of 1920, ne had built the 
house in which we now live on his pre-emption. Lioyd Winans helped him withthe 
Tatters. but with this exception the work including the basement, foundation and 
Chimney was done single handed. A man from Vancouver by the name of 
Whitehead, out on the prairie for his health, did the plastering. 

‘Willa Pattison and Grace Guthrie wore married August 2, 1920 

Grace Guthrie had begun her teaching career in Kansas at the age of 
seventeen. When she came to Canade in 1911, she taught first atthe old Endiang 
School. After a teem at Camrose Normal School she taught at Success school in 
the Leo district and again at Endiang. After her marriage she taught one ful erm 
land several shorter periods at Annasheim school, the last being in 1945-46, 
‘Throughout the years she kept in contact with her former pupils until meny of 
them predeceased her. 

‘among my most pleasant recollections are those of the house ful of people 
‘on Sunday. Altera ried chicken dinner they would gather around Mother atthe 
‘organ and my father with his violin, to sing what are stl fo me the old favorites. 

‘The twenties were good years for Will and Grace Pattinson, in spite of hail 
storms in 1923, 1925 and 1926. In 1923 the Alberta Government Rural Telephone 
\was installed in the area, and my folks got thei frst car... a brand new Model T 
Ford! In 1925 the Hanna-Warden branch of the C.N.A. went through, so that they 
were ony nine miles from the ralway at Endiang, Instead ofthe fourteen or sixteen 
they had previously to go to Watts or Craigmyie. In 1928 service was begun on 
ural Route 2 out of Endiang, a route which Is stil in operation. 

‘The severe halstorms of 1931 seamed to usher ina series of hardships and 
bad luek. Poor erops, drought, grasshoppers, low prices, dust storms; sick 
horses, norses with sore shoulders, horses with wire cuts, too often fatal and no 
‘maney to replace them; dull plough shares, past the point of resharpening; short 
pastures, no money for posts; short crops, 100 short tote, and no money for twine 
‘anyway. On and on it went until 1938 when there was a ray of light and things 
‘began to improve. Through those hard years the philosophy seemed to be that 
things had never yet beon so bad that they couldn't be worse. 

In 1946 my father’s health began to fll and it was found that he had diabetes. 
Wit the help of insulin and a strict diet he continued on as usual until Apri 26, 
1961, when he died near home ‘with his boots on’, as he would have fervently 
wished, just forty-four years from the day he first came to Alberta 

Mother moved into the Senior Citizens’ Lodge in Drumheller in 1960, and two 
years later moved to Acadia Lodge in Hanna, where she played the piano tor 
‘church services and sing songs as she had done in so many communities through 
the years. After a prolonged illness, she dled in the Hanna hospital on September 
6, 1974, tnree weoks past her ninetieth birthday, 

Wil and Grace Pattinson had one son, Tom, who married Kay Stock of 
Hanna. They have three daughters, Gall of Calgary, Jean of Hanna, and Nancy at 
home. Tom and Kay live on the home place. 























TOM PATTINSON — | was born at Hanna in September, 1926. While Mother was 
inthe hospital, a git! had been hired to cook for the men. The day ater I was born 
‘the hired gir fell downstairs and hurt her knee so that she could not walk. My dad 
fe up cooking fr inset the hired man andthe rire gl. and running the 
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The Tom Paton fay. ean, Toy, al, Nancy, Kay 


| attended Annasheim school, which was across the road from our place, 
Lnti I inished grade nine. I took grade ten at Endiang, where my teacher was Miss 
‘Jean Funk, who became Mrs, Cif James that term. Some twenty years later our 
{wo daughters Gall and Jean also had the privilege of having Mrs. James fr their 
teacher at Endiang, 

In 1945 and 1946 | attended high school at Drumheller, staying at the 
dormitory and driving home weekends when weather permitted. Inthe fll of 1848, 
| hiced on with the CNR at Hanna as @ locomotive fireman. One month later, on 
October 30, Kay Stock and | were married at the Anglican Church in Hanna. 

Kay Is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Stock, residents of Henna 
since 1919. Kay was born in England in January of 1929 while her mother was on 
telp to the Old Country. Kay worked in the Royal Bank in Hanna. 

By the spring of 1980 had been cut from the spare board to the emergency 
board, and work was scarce, so | went to work on a farm in the Verdant Valley 
istrict north-east of Drumheller. Iwas owned by James Gaschnitz whose father 
managed the Stubbletiold Farm. 

‘Our first daughter, Torle, was born in Drumheller on October 6, 1950, during 
‘an early wet snowstorm many people will remember. She died in July, 1957, afer 
shor iliness, 

Inthe spring of 1951 we moved to the home place where we sil ive. Ou 
‘second daughter, Gall, was born in Hanna in 1953, Jean in 1888, and Nancy wes 
born in Castor in 1969 

Gail attended Annasheim school unt! It closed in 1962, then went to Enclang 
land Byemoor schools. She graduated trom the Hanna high school in 1971. After 
four years with the Calcath Gredit Union in Calgary she took a business course 
land now works for Alberta Energy Compary. In May, 1876, she married Louis 
Fourle of Port Elizabeth, South Africa, who is an accountant with Joyce Cor- 
struction of Calgary. 

‘Jean attended school at Endlang, Byemoor and Hanna. During her hich 








school years she worked part time for Hanna Farm Equipment, and since her 
{graduation in 1976, has been employed there ful time,» 

‘Nancy goes te school in Endiang. 

I pelenged to D Company of the Calgary Highlanders in Hanna from the time 
itwas formed in 1985 untl the fall of 1962. | was alo linesman and troubleshooter 
for tine 3 of the Dowling Mutual Telephone Company from 1960 until the 
Underground line was putin in 1974, 





THE DANIEL GUTHRIE FAMILY, By Tom Pattinson — Dan Guthrie was born 
TVernon, Wisconsin, on May 80, 1852. On March 3, 1875, ne married a distant 
Cousin, Adela N. Guthrie of Leloester, New York, and took up residence on a farm 
Gear Le Mars, Iowa, where he had taught schoo! for a short time before his 
tmartiage. Their first child, Ada, was born June 7, 1877. 

In 1881 he beceme a partner in and operator of the Okoboji Flour Mil at 
Mitocd, iowa. The mi was water-powered whenever there was a sufficient flow of 
(rater to turn the water wheel, the rest ofthe year it was powered by a coal-tred 
Stationary steam engine. 

“Asovond daughter, Edna, died in infancy. Grace, the youngest daughter, who 
later became my mother, was born August 17, 1884, In 1894 Ada married Nick 
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sn 1896 Dan Guthrie was elected for @ four-year term as County Treasurer, 
position equivalent to that of Municipal secretary inthis country. When his term of 
Chive expired, he sold his flour mil, and farmed and ranched in southeastern 
Kansas unt 1908. Then he bought a general store, and Grace, who had been 
teaching since 1901, came home to help with it 

iAthough my grandfather was the local agent fora land development project 
In Saskatchewan, he decided to homestead in Alberta. His decision was probably 
Inviuened by the fact that his daughter Ada and her husband had located in the 
Oide-bidsbury sistrct In 1902, and later moved to the Dowling Lake area. He 
those land north of where the Lunds wore, homesteading the NW 19-82-15, and 
faking NE 24-39-16 as a pre-emption. After fulling homestead duties for six 
‘months In 1908, and again in 1910, he sold his store in the spring of 1911 and 
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‘moved his family to the homestead. The train journey with two carloads of setiors 
ettects ended at Halkirk; the tip thirty-five myles south to the homestead was 
‘made by team and wagon, 

Grace often spoke of her frst impressions of the country, gained on that tip 
from Halkirk, How fresh and green everything was, the potholes and sloughs fullot 
water with the ducks swimming on them, the meadowlarks, redwing blackbirds, 
kKldeers, and of course the swarms of mosquitoes! The newcomers were seeing 
Contral Alberta at its best. Grace loved the country then and she still did sixiy- 
three years lator, in spite ofthe long cold trips she made by seddle horse tothe 
schools where she taught for the next elght years 

As the result of an accident in his flour mil, my grandfather had lost the index 
finger on tis right hand, and the hand itself was badly mutilated, resuiting in poor 
Circulation, This was always a handicap to him in the Canacian winters, especially 
While driving horses. He was a keen horseman, and insisted on dtiving lively 
horses that were right up on the bit at allies. There was none ofthis walking 
Dbohind the sleigh to get warm, as | did for so many miles In later years, 

‘One ofthe first projects the Guthries undertook on the homestead was to set 
‘out a shelterbelt of trees trom the Forestry Branch Nursery Station at Incian Head, 
‘Although the young trees were severely set back by hall storms on two occasions, 
the grove stands today as a fiting monument to my grandparents, and a testimony 
to the hours of hoeing and cultivating that were necessary to Keep the grass and 
weeds out of the rows of cuttings, 

an Guthrie was active In the community. He was the fist president ofthe 
CChain Lakes U.F.A. Local; the first secretary-ireasurer of the Annasheim schoo! 
istrict, and served In that capacity for mary years. He was local agent forthe 
Great Northern Insurance Company, and forthe Farmers’ Fire and Hall Insurance 
Company. He was also a Commissioner to administer Oaths, and assisted people 
in the preparation of simple egal documents such as leases, wills, agreements of 
sale, affidavits, etc. This was @ popular service in a comparatively isolated area 
when travel was slow and roads were poor 

| have beon told of local dances in those early years when my granctather’s 
Violin was the only music. Other times Grace would accompany him on piano oF 
organ if one was avaliable, 

‘On June 1, 1918, Dan Guthrie sufered a stroke which affected his right side 
and lett him quite weak. Later that eummer, against the etrct advice of his doctor 
land in spite of the concerned admonitions of family and friends, he was mowing 
hay. He always said, "Its better to wear out than to rust out.” Atany rate, he was 
Injured in an accident typical of many which happened inthe days of horse-arawn 
Implemants; and described ita fllows nator to his brother: 

was mowing three weeks ago yesterday, had brought the mower to the 
barn to unhitch, had the team all unhitched, ines unsnapped and done up, but 
failed to unhitch the off tug on the off horse. The team was not hitched together In 
any way. The finger bar of the mower was standing up. When | started the team, 
the horse withthe one tug hitched became wild. | was rather Between the two and 
‘ear their heads. The only thing Ihad to stop him with was the bridle rei, and thet 
broke, and I was run over by the mower, and a the tongue was down and the 
finger bar very low | was dragged and rolled over the ground quite a distance and 
‘knew but lite about wnat happened for atime. Dell (Mrs, Guthrie) and Grace got 
to me a3 soon as possible and got me tothe house in some way. There were no 
bones broken but my legs were both run over and the right one i ust geting 0 
can use ita ite, | think | shall be able to do some work in a few days 

Grace married Willam Pattinson on August 2, 1920 
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Inthe fall of 1921 my grandtather had an auction sal 
Witigm Pattinson and moved back to the United States; nut by the spring of 1922 
they wore back in Alberta on the home place. Dan Guthrie died there on March 8, 
41928. In the words of his obituary, he “came to Alberta in 1911, where though 
{dvanced In years he faced the hardships attendant upon building up a home ina 
few country with dauntless courage, energy and optimism. His Integrity, Kindly 
Consideration forall loyalty to friends and selfless devotion to his family were 
bulstanding characteristics. He was ever ready to assist with inteligent interest 
nd effor whatever tended toward the welfare ofthe community, as ong as health 
land strength permitted. These falled rapidly during the last two years, andthe last 
ness was of short duration. 

“About 1914, my grandmother's unmarried sister Mary came from Moscow, 
New York, to make her home with the Guthrie family. Aunt Mary was very deat as 
the result of scarlet fever in childhood. Sometime during the First World War & 
perbed-wiretelophone was installed between the Guthrie farm and the Nick Lund 
place a mile and @ half south; at this time it was discovered that Aunt Mary could 
fear ordinary telephone conversation quite cleary. twas also a source of wonder 
land amazement that It was no effort for her to hear normal conversation while 
fing in a car. 

‘although her constitution was tral, Aunt Mary was bright and energetic. She 
‘made the care of the chickens her responsibil, and she and my grandmother 
{Gained a wide reputation forthe large vegetable and flower gardens they raised 
each year. 

‘Ater my grandfather died inthe spring of 1923, Grandma Guthrie and Aunt 
Mary continued to lve on the farm unt the spring of 1882 when Aunt Mary died 
tulle suddenly of @ heart attack, Grandma was persuaded, much against her wil, 
to come to lve with her daughter, Grace. 

“Grandma had a stove in her room, which she polished periodically with a 
paste of black load mixed with water, which was alowed to dry and then polished 
‘vith a stiff brush, On October 18, 1955, she used a new type of iquid polish which 
had only to be applied and let dry, There was no warning on the botie thet the 
polish was very volatile, and the fumes highly explosive and inflammable; 
Sometime later that afternoon, when she struck a match to light her Kerosene 
lamp, the explosion occurred, Instantly the curtains, tablecloth, papers and 
‘magazines on the table, the bedding, and Grandma's clothing and hair, were 
ablaze and burning furiously. 

‘My father had just returned from taking a load of wheat to Endiang, and was 
at the back door, Because of his prompt action in the use of one of the fire 
fxtinguishers which were kept in the house, the flames did not spread; but 
Grandma was terribly burned and died two days later. She was buried beside her 
husband at Craigmyle. 

Ttis appropriate to end ths story of my grandparents with a word about their 
(christian faith. Aithough they were staunch Presbyterians, they were sympathetic 
‘and eager to assist any cause based upon true Christian principles, regardless of 
‘enomination. Tele flth and trust in God, together wth a Scotch sense of humor, 
tenabied them to face pioneer Ife in this land with assurance and a confident sense 
of purpose. 




















HENRY GILBERTSON, By Phyllis Chapman Johnson — Henry Gilbertson 
‘was of Swedish descent, He was strong in health and character; a quiet man who 
‘ikea company, and enjoyed a game of cards 

‘Mr. Gilbertson came from Minnesota to Alberta, and fled on the NE 26-99-16 
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In 1909. He took the SE 35-33-16 as his pre-emption. Usually sods for houses 
were cut with a plow, but Gilbertson cut hisaith a shovel. He dug a shallow wel by 
hhand and cribbed it with rocks from the prairie. He dug a garden spot with hy 
shovel, and had good gardens, and was generous with his produce 

He acquired a horse and an ox. The latter happened to be a cow, which he 
milked for his own use. His usual mode of transportation was on foot. He was's 
{900d carpenter, and eventually Built @ house, which is stil standing, and bars 
Dart of which was dug into the hillside 

In 1915 ne sold his land to George and Fred Chapman: itis now owned by the 
former's grandson, Doug Johnson. Mr. Gilbertson bought land near Craigmyl, 
‘and lived there until he sold to Martin Susiale in 1928. After a briet holiday in 
California, ne went homesteading again this ime in the Peace River county, Aer 
8 few years he sold that land and retired to Craigmyle where he died 


GEORGE BANNER, By Ide Banner 
Grosse — My father, after seling his 
Dutcher business in Kent, England, de 
cided he would ike some of the oppor. 
tunities of Western Canada. My parents 
came to Magrath in 1908 to visit my 
Dad's cousin, EJ. Wood who was pres 
dent of the Mormon Church in Cardston 
at that ume. 

In June, 1910, they started their 
18 Journey from Cardston to what Is 
known as the Annasheim district, In @ 
wagon with four head of horses, @ milk 
‘ow, and a sade horse with a baby cok, 
which my mother taid added consider 
able pleasure tothe tip. It was quite an 
‘experience for a clty girl with no experience of cooking or hard labor, who also 
had a wee daughter of two yoars. They farmed their homestead for years and 
went through many hardships as everyone did, but always had a cup of tea and a 
smile for everyone who dropped in. 

‘Never complaining, my mother gave music lessons to quite a few children for 
‘next to nothing, oftentimes for a few vegetables, which were very acceptable, 2 
very few had good gardens at that time. She played the organ for al the local 
Concerts at schools and churches, and also atthe tie Lutheran Church at Scapa, 
where two services wore held, the fist in German, and the second in English In 
1913 the first U.F.A. local was formod at Chaln Lakes, My mother was secretary for 
‘many years. She was also a director of the Acadia Constituency for a good 
number of years. My parents were among the founders of the Clear Leke 
Community Ciub which was formed in the early twenties. Mother was also 
seoretary ofthis group. They enjoyed thei fe on thelr farm and thelr friends ana 
neighbors. 


‘Mr. Banner passed away on his farm in 1842, and Mrs. Banner passed away 
in Drummetor in 1976, 
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JOSEPH BANNER, By Ida Grosse — Joseph, a younger brother of George and 
Bill Banner, came trom England In 1806 to Cardston. When George and his wife 
‘came out from England they led with him for several months, unt they got their 
‘own home. He was a very talented musician and owned the only piano in 
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Cardston, which was a very small town at that time. For atime he made his home: 
‘with my parents, Me. ané Mrs. George Banner. He played the organ at the church 
fand Mum sang in the choir 

‘On April 26, 1910, he fled on a homestead, the southwest quarter 24-39-16, 
but returned to Cardston the same year. He continued with his musi lessons and 
he also played the organ in the Mormon Temple therefor many years. Not being a 
Mormon, this was very unusual, but at that time he was the only one that had the 
ably, He played forall the wedaings and funerals also. it wasnt a very fat ving, 
but he carried on for a number of years. He was married while in Cardston, and 
had three daughters. Later on he and his family moved to St. Thomas, Ontario, 
where he bought a beautiful old house, He catried on with his music lessons, 
played for church and weddings and concerts 

He passed away in the early fortis. His wife died several year later. They are 
both buried in St. Thomas, 


WILLIAM BANNER, By Ida Banner 
Grosse — Wiliam Banner and his wife 
came from England to homestead in 
1912. They bul @ two-room shack, and 
there their daughters, Lilian and) Mag- 
gle, wore born. 

He had Deen a stable boss in Eng- 
and, and was very fond of horses. He 
always had the manes and talls of his 
horses braided, and had good harness 
fon them. He was quite an actor and com- 
fedian, telling jokes and singing humor- 
fous songs at concerts; and at schoo! 
hhouse dances he called the square dan. 
es, He was also a very good swimmer. 
1n 1923 he sold out and returned to England, where he worked for his brother 
‘on @ farm. In 1968 George and | visited them, and he passed away that night. His 
wile died about 1972, 





andes, Wn, Bane, 1958 





MAWTREY GOLDFINCH, By Ida 
Grosse and T. Pattinson — Hawtrey 
GGoiofinch came from England to Canada 
{8 a very young boy, and made his home 
with his sister, Mrs. George Banner. He 
was the only man we knew who never ate 
meat. 

In May 1914, he homesteaded the 
southwest 12-38-16; Joined the army 
shorty after war was declared, and was 
severely wounded in action overseas. 
He proved up on his homestoad after 
his discharge. 

In 1922 he married Mrs. Dick Van 
awe Cltinch 67h Batten Voté rl pyle" sree Anna Lund whaue Het nus 
horse, She had a litle boy, Jim Van Slyke, and later another son, Jack Goldfinch 
was born, 























In 1928 he began to work for the Soldior Settlement Board, and remaines 
with them uni 1958 when his health starteg to fal then retired to Victoria where, 
they both enjoyed gardening. Their son Jack was klled in World Wer I, whi 
serving with the RCAF, and Jim also passed away at an early age as the result ot 
rheumatic fever contracted during military service 







Hawirey Goldfinch died in Victoria, and Mrs. Goldfinch Is now living in Peace 
iver. 


THE CHAPMANS, By Phyllis Chap. 
‘man Johnson — My parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Chapman, and my brother 
Bob emigrated from England to Cal 
‘ary in 1908. My dad, « fireman by rade, 
worked out of Calgary on the CPR 
Calgary-Lacombo run. My uncles, Jim 
and Fred Chapman, also came to Cal. 
‘gary, In 1908. Uncle Jim had been « 
‘Bobby’ on the police force In England, 
‘and worked with the force in Calgary. 
Uncle Fred worked as fireman on the 
(C.P.A, Crows Nest Pass run, They work 
ed at these jobs until Homesteading in 
1910. 

My dad's homestead was the NW 
96-08-16; Uncle Jims the SW 36-39-16 
land Uncle Fred's the NW 35-35-16, An 
other uncle whom 1 did nat know, Ro 
bert Chapman, came to Canada in 1911 
land homesteaded tho NW 31-33-15, He 
- ‘worked locally unt his untimely death in 
and eh or aon 1915. None of my uncles ever married. 
‘Mother, Dad and my brother Bob came trom Calgary to Gadsby by tain, and 
were mat a the station by Mr.E.B. Donald with his team and wagon, My dad had ¢ 
team and a wagon, a colt and a cow, and other settler’ effects, The cow was ted 
behind the wagon and Mr. Donald led the way to the homestead. My uncles, Jim 
and Fred, came a few weeks later, 

The time was mid-October. It was almost a three-day trip from Gadsby, 
‘but there were stopping places along the way where food and a night's lodging 
could be obtained. That yoar had been extremely dry, and the homesieaders 
along the way refused water forthe animals, saying that their wells were shallow 
land almost dry. However, my parents knew that when they arrived at their 
destination there would be plenty of water, as Uncle Fred's homestead hed 
‘springs on it 

When they arrived at the homestead, cold and tred, they pitched a tent, 
‘hich was home to them unt sufficient sods were plowed to bulld a shack. Winter 
Set in with @ vengeance in early November of that your. They had no idea of the 
hardships they would be called upon to face. Supplies and mail and coal were 
hard to get they burned dry wood forthe frst year, later geting coal from the 
Garden Plain country. Rabbit and prairie chicken provided meat in winter, ducks 
In summer. The winters were long and cold, with deep snow; and in the summer of 
1812, they made their first acquaintance with an Alberta hall storm 

‘As time went by supplies became lite easier to obtain. Hanna had made its 


























appearance on the map, even though It was almost a twenty-four hour trip by 
{eam Craigmyle was next, and was our main town for the next fourteen years. 
Post offices came closer. Our address was Dowilng Lake P.0., Vie Craigmyle, 
Alberta, Canada, North West Territories. 

In 1912 two farm houses were bul, one for my uncles and one for Dad and 
family. My parents’ house was destroyed by fir in the fall of 1914; everything was 
lost Including Mother's plano, her violin, her music diplomas and trunks full of 
‘music. Kind neighbors came to thelr ald @nd housed them forthe winter months. 
In the spring Dad ought a hall-section of land from Mr. Henty Gilbertson with 
buildings on It, Mr. Gilbertson moved into the Craigmyle district 

in 1916 there was anotner fierce hall storm. After etruggiing three more years 
wth Nature's ups and downs, the present house was completed. Somewhere 
‘along the line | made my appearance. 











Ercan Cam Le igh Gen Tucker, ea Patines, Wie Hunt, 1975 


{As | grow older | often asked those pioneers if they would go through it again, 
and they replied that though times were tough, It was a free lf, the alr was pure 
fané Nature was out in all her glory. Our homesteaders are gone now. Uncle Fred 
‘passed away in 1953, Uncle Jim in 1956, my dad in 1960, Mother in 1968, and my 
brother Bob in 1971 

In August of 1975 the Endiang community held a sixty-fith anniversary 
homecoming, and over two thousand people, Including many pioneers, came 
home. A beautiful stone cairn, constructed of native rock, was built by George 
‘Smith, son ofthe first section foreman of Endlang, assisted by Doug Donald and 
‘other descendants of pioneer families inthe district Inscribed on the plaque of the 
faim are these words: “To honor the courageous men and women who 
homesteaded in this area and the pioneer businessmen who bullt the hamlet of 
Englang, and to Commemorate the opening of the first Endiang Post Office in 
4810, and the establishment ofthe town on its present site In 1925, the people of 
the Endiang district dedicate this cairn, August 2, 1976. Our Home." 

God bless our ploneers who sacrificed so much for us, May they rest in 
peace, 
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‘MR. and MRS. GUNNAR JOHNSON, 
By Phylils Chapman Johnson — | was 
born on the farm in what is known 6 
the ld Gilbertson house, which Is sit 
standing. | attended Summerhill, Annas. 
heim and Endiang schools, and took 
three years of correspondence courses, 
in 1961 | married Gunner Johnson In 
Calgary, where we ved for ten years. 

‘Gunnar had come to Canada from 
‘Sweden in 1927. He was @ man who 
‘could turn his hand to many trades, He 
‘worked as @ gold miner and a lumber- 
man in British Columbia, as a brakeman 
fon the C.P-R. between Lacombe and 
Coronation, then. did farming, black- 
ssmithing and welding with the Keibel 
[Brothers of Endiang. He was also John 
Deere agent in Endiang. In 1942 ne 
Joined the army as an Armament Art- 
ficer, Realizing that cly lite was not for us, we came back to the farm in 1950, 
We rented my uncles’ land and In 1957 bought the Alex Kalenith place one halt 
mile south of Endiang, 

‘Gunnar passed away suddenly on June 20,1973. 

‘Our older son, Doug, his wite and three children lve in their own home on the 
Kalenth place. Our younger son, Donald, and his wife Blanche live and farm on 
the original farm of George Chapman, | am stil living on the farm, 

‘As think back to earlier years | remember mary things... the horseback 
rides, bareback, to the Dowling Lake post office, eighteen miles the round trip, 
‘sometimes with two flour sacks of mail slung over the horse's neck, for we picked 

fry four or sk weeks. | s00n saved my pennies for a 





Gunnar Jomean in eather Backemith’s apn, 
Ely Buck's Shop, 1957 











‘The postmaster at Dowling Lake was a Mr. Stanley Price who was always 
‘chewing tobacco, The mailboxes were on the inside wall facing the wicket; Ne 
loved cats and | counted thirty-nine mallboxes, with a yellow cat in each one. We 
soon changed our Post Ottce. 

also remember the long cold and windy democrat rides, and the sleigh rides 
with upset cutters and runaway horses, the barn dances in the barn lott. have 
Seen men fall down the feed chutes and into the mangers below, and lve to tll he 
story, (they had smelled too much home brew); the local picnics, schoolhouse 
{ances and concerts; the fal threshing with Dad's Rumiey outfit with bunk car 
00k car and twenty-five or thirty men to cook for. Who could forget nineteen cent 
west, fat cattle that didnt bring enough to pay the freight, gathering crows’ eggs 
land gopher tals for a cent apiece? 

But most of all remember the happy times we had with music in the home. 
Mother was an accomplished pianist and my brother Bob played trumpet ang 
saxophone, and | played wnatover instrument was handy. We were known as the 
(Chapman orchestra, and we played for many dances, 











J.J. BRUCE HOOPER, By Phyllis Chapman Johneon — J.J. Bruce Hooper 
‘ame trom Bruce County, Ontario, o Erskine in 1906-1907. He worked on farms 
Unt November, 1910, when he fled on @ homestead on the NW 25-33-16, He did 
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his homestead duties during the summers and worked out during the winters 
Inthe fll of 1916 he married my aunt, Dora Edmonason, who had come trom 
England to Calgary in 1907. In the fall of 1917 they moved to Lulu Island, B.C. 
vihere they had a fruit farm. They are both now deceased. 
‘Uncle Bruce rented his land to Alex Kalenith, and later it was purchased by 






Wand Ms. Bruce Hope nthe posto pten bau 1916. 


CHARLES D. PIERSON — In 1910 Charles Pierson camo trom the United 
States to homestead the NW 24-33-16, He was married when he came here and 
hed one daughter, Rena, who operated a millinery shop In Endiang for a time. 
Rena married Louis Ruppel, @ rapper trom B.C. who had tremendous physical 
stamina; twas said that he could run the seven miles to Endiang without stopping. 

‘Mrs. Pierson dled in the mid twenties. In 1928, Mr. Pierson sold his land to 
Hans Hangen and moved to Clearwater, 8.C. where his daughter and her husband 
lived, He took out another homestead there, but died before he was able to prove 
pon it 





JIM MAXWELL — Jim Maxwell was 
' bachelor who homesteaded the NE 
23-38-16 and took the north west quar- 
ter ofthe same section as his pre-emp- 
tion. He came to Alberta from the United 
States, and kept quite a number of cat- 
tio unl 1824 when he sold them and 
ranted his land out. He continued to live 
‘on his farm until his death in the early 
thirties, 

Neighbors remember him as aman 
who never owned a lamp, but always 
Used @ lantern in the house. He took 
‘reat Interest in his community, was a 
UFA. member, and was a insiee of 
Annasheim schoo! for several years, 





‘in Maxel 



























































BERT A. KIRKEBY — Bort Kirkoby was born In Oslo, Norway, in 1877. As a 
he came with his tarily to Minnesota; he ister married Mary Moen, a sister | 
Svend Moen, in North Dakota In 1910 he homesteaded the NE 12.3816, n'y 
following spring pre-empted the north-west quarter of the same section Bes 
‘Kirkeby was the first chairman ofthe Annasheim school board and served as sant 
for many years, 

During the frst war the Kirkebys built large hip-rooted barn which was tp 
become a landmark in the district. I was the sene of many barn dances ary 
public meetings. Meetings to organize the Alberta Wheat Pool were held the 
‘one of these was addressed by Henry Wise-Wood 

When a dance was to be held, the organ or piano was ited into the lot wih 
hay slings. It could not be lat there between dances asthe turkeys would roost on 
it. The bar, stl standing plumb and true, was aismantied in 1976. 


In the early twenties, Bert sold his farm to Dan Lund and started @ coal mine 
in the Princeton district. in 1834 he opened a strip mine near hi original location 
but removing the dirt proved too costy, 80 he sank a vertical shaft tothe coal 
‘seam and bull tipple. The coal was good and Kirkeby's mine was known far and 
‘wide. Countless numbers of two-ton loads were hauled from there by team and 
‘wagon or sleigh. Going for coal meant leaving home at three or four o'clock inthe 
‘morning to get a place near the front of the line-up, and sometimes there was 
ong wait even then. 


In 1941 the Kirkebys closed the mine and moved to Drumheller. Bert died in 
1951 and Mrs. Kirkeby in 1976. There were seven children, Mabel, Lulu, Stella, 
Eddy, Jim, Gordon and Leonard. 

















SVEND MOEN — Svond Pederson 
"Moen was the son of Peder Hansen and 
his wite Marit Hangen. As was the cus 
tom in Norway at that time, the boy's 
second name was his father's name 
With ‘son’ added, and his eurname wes 
the name of the farm where the family 
lived. Svend was born in 1875, 

About 1800, Svend's older brother 
Hans, immigrated to North Dakota, and 
‘worked until ne had saved enough mon- 
‘ey to bring another member of the fa- 
ily to America. Eventually neary all Ns 
brothers and sisters, and his mothe, 
settled In North Dakota, and in 1911 
‘Svend took a homestead and pre-emp- 
tion on the west half of 13-99-16. His 
brother Theodore and his mother lived 
Snow, aabistebercncs Prater Theodore and his 
‘About 1914 Svend walked up behind a horse in the pasture. It kicked him in 
the face, and Ole Braaton took him to Gadsby in the back of a democrat, 10 get 
medical ald. The face was so badly swollen that there was litle that could be done 
for him, and the bones were allowed to heal without being set, so thet the let side 
of his face was badly deformed. Ina later accident a telephone pole being used 9s 
| pry 0 move a granary sipped, striking him in the face. 

For a number of years Svend leased a schoo! section, 29-89-15. He put a 
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cedar fence around the entire section and raised cattle there. n the days of stack 
threshing, Svend had the reputation of being able to bulls perfectly symmetrical 
bundle stacks. He had a grinder connected to a windmill with an unusually large 
wheel, where he crushed his own grain for feed. 

"After Svend retired from farming he made his home with his nephew, Ben 
Mohn, for several years, and then moved to Hanna where he died in December, 
1959, He le buried in Craigmyle cemetery. 








PALMER MOEN — Palmer Moen was born September 10, 1910, the second 
Sldest of the eleven children of Chris Moen. tn the fall of 1929 he lett the family 
home in Birch ils, Saskatchewan to live and workin the Annasheim cistrict with 
tis uncle, Svend Moen. 
‘On December 21, 1885, Palmer and Jean Marnock wore married. The couple 
1, Isabel and Parry. 
hunting, and for seventeen years was the pitcher on the 





Endiang ball t 

in the fall of 1947 the land was gold to Carl Schultz, and the Moen family 
moved to a farm at Rimbey. Palmer and Jean are now retired and ving at Drayton 
Valley. 





OLE BERNHARDSON BRAATEN, 
By Phylile Chapman Johnson — Ole 
BBernhardson was born In Norway, mov- 
‘ed to Minnesota and then to Birch His, 
Saskatchewan. In 1911 he fled on the 
‘SW 24-33-16, which Joe Banner had 
filed on but given up. The land was very 
level but quite sanay. 

Unlike many homesteaders who 
arrived almost penniless, Ole did have 
‘some money. He lived with a neighbor 
land helped out on his farm while ne was 
building @ house on his own land. Ole 
never worked fast, Dut was a very steady 
‘man, and whatever he did was wel done. 

‘as time went By he accumulated 
‘the usual implements and four big dap- 
ple grey horses, He always kept his ani 
‘mals In top condition and never over 
Worked them. He mikked 8 cow and 
‘ade his own uter. 

: ‘le had a beautiful bay mare that 
Ok Bertarésor- Baten wihns vin Re drove on the buggy; he called her 
Daisy. She was a lite high strung but 
could certainly cover the ground. When my Dad's outfit was threshing for Ole, 
‘8 a young gi, was thrilled {0 be allowed to drive Daisy to Craigmyle for sup~ 
piles, or to take lunch to the threshing crew. The single buggy was always Kept 
Ina shed to protect I trom the weather, and Ole's single cutter was also kept in 
top 8 











‘Ole played the violin; the tone he could get out of It was something to be 
heard, It was certainly not a cheap violin, and Ole was really offended if anyone 
Called it a fiddle. He enjoyed playing an old fashioned waltz, but liked classical 





















































music, and could play It, oo. He played for dances and gave lessons to a fw of 
the younger people. & 

‘Ole was always well dressed; even his large moustache was always neatly 
‘rimmed. In the late twenties he changed his name from Bernhardson to Braaten 

Inthe early thrtes Ole sold his land and bought another farm north-eaat of 
Endiang, where he lived for a few years and then moved back to Birch Hil, He 
farmed the land which had belonged to his half-brother, Ole Johnson, and later 
bought farm in the Waitevile district. When he grew older and found the work 
harder, he retired to the Lutheran Old Folks’ Home at Domremy, where he spent 
his remaining years 

itis believed that he stl has a nephew living Inthe Birch Hils area. 

‘My thanks to Ben Mohn for supplying some of this information. 






THE JOHN RENK FAMILY — John Renk homesteaded the SW 31-23-15 on 
December 15, 1011. Mr. and Mrs. Renk had two children, a son who lived In the 
States and a daughter who was married to George Herr. Because the son's wife 
had died, the Renks made a home for his daughter, Magdalena, 

Mr. and Mrs, Herr and their family lived in Craigmyle for atime, and then 
‘moved to the homestead to live with Mrs. Herr’s parents 

Magdalena Renk married Sam Hottman. George Her 
about 1926 Mr. and Mrs. Renk and their daughter and hi 
United States, Jullus Schultz farmed the land. 


moved to Hanna, and 
smi returned to the 








ACK CHAPMAN — John Willam Chapman homesteaded the SE 25-39-16 on 
February 6, 1911. Known as The Lion Tamer’ because he had once worked in a 
circus, he was one ofthe first in the district to have a ragio, He Bought parts and 
assembled, sold and serviced radios. 

He married while he lived In the district, and had one gon, Edward Arthur 
(Teddy). Teddy became a tinmith and also operated an electrical service shop in 
[Brooks for atime. He was an enthusiastic ham radio operator, and his cal ltters 
are sil listed, showing that he resides at Entwhiste 

‘Jack Chapman was @ staunch Social Crediter. He was secretary of An= 
rashelm school district for eeveral years, 

‘About 1987 the Chapmans sold ther land, had an auction sale, and moved to 
‘a chicken farm near Midnapore. A couple of years later they moved to Calgary 
where they dled. 








JULIUS SCHULTZ FAMILY — Mr. and Mrs, Schultz artived in Canada from 
Michigan in 1910, with thle fst four children, Paul, Carl, Mabel, and Ervin, They 
settled in Gadsby where Mr. Schultz ran a blacksmith shop, and where Herman 
‘was born. In 1911 they moved to the homestead at Endiang. Here they had shx 
more children, Myrtle, Martha, Henry, Edna, Violet and Herbert 

‘Te litle Brown house onthe ill was always file to capacity with riends and 
neighbors. Mum Schultz was known far and wide for her cordial hospitality and 
her delicious meals, that were ready for anyone at any time. It was not unusual to 
serve Sunday dinner to fity people. In the early years during hunting season, not 
only was the nouse full, but there were beds In the haylots and granaries. 
Salesmen who travelied the country made it a point to arrive at the Schultz home 
at meattimes. 

'Not only was she Mum to her eleven children, but also to most oftheir friends. 
‘Because ofthe distance to hospital and modes of transportation, Mum was called 
fn, very often in the middle ofthe night, to act as midwife. Many children of the 
‘community could say that she was the frst person to pat their bottoms. 











Dad Schultz was one of the founders and bullers of St. Peter's Lutheran 
Cchuren at Scapa. He acted on ite councl for a number of years. He was also an 
active member in different capacities on the Municipal counci. Inthe early years 
he was the weed inspector for a wide area. in 1991, while he was Secretary- 
‘Treasurer for tne school board, Annasheim needed a new teacher. There were so 
‘many applications that they jam-packed a hundred pound flour sack 

‘When the country was new, J.C.,.as he was commonly known, did a lot of 
blacksmithing. The old forge belched out the heat and the huge anvil sounded 
‘with the banging of plow shares. Hundreds of horses walked out of the yard with 
new shoes. He also did @ good deal of carpenter work in the neighborhood. He 
bult one ofthe frst schools inthe area, Summerhil, whichis stil standing on the 
original sit. 






us ana roma Seu wh tet on he SO aviary. The ee cake nthe foreground isa 
relic of tar egal weg cake whch I baked ov 2S ve an open fe 


In 1025, while stil retaining the homestead, the tamily moved to Edgewater, 
B.C. Here they ran a lumber mill and ranched in the vicinity. After two or three 
years the bottom fell out of the lumber business so they came back tothe prairie. 

For many years they had one ofthe big threshing machines inthe area. Pau 
‘covered with grease, ran the huge Case engine, and Carl operated tne 26" White 
separator. t took eight hard working men and teams, and a couple of spike 
Pitchers, fo foed the brute, Many a neighbor's field was cleaned in jig time. 

In 1848 the old homestoad was sold and the family moved to Endiang. tt 
wasn't for Mum to retire. Whenever a work crew was looking for a place to board, 
they somenow found their way to Mum's tab) 

In November, 1955, J.C. was hit by a car in Calgary, and passed away in 
‘January, 1956. Mum staunchly carried on until 1961 when a stroke took her. Paul 
‘ied In 1960, Mabel in 1967, Martha in 1973 and Violet in 1976. 

‘The rest of the family are living within 150 miles of home. Each year since 
1965 we have held a family reunion. We can boast of over a hundred direct 
descendants, Jullus and Emma Schultz will not be soon forgotten. 
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‘THE PAUL SCHULTZ FAMILY, By Connie Schultz — Paul Schultz, the oldest 
Chit in the Julius Schultz family, moved to the Annasheim district with his parent 
ln 1911, and spent the rest of his ite in the area. In 1932 he married Connie 
Heptonstall the young couple lived on the Heptonstall homestead for atime, and 
‘also lived on the Gus Abram farm and the Van Sickle place before buying the Jack 
‘Chapman land in 1996, 

‘Paul and Connie Schultz had seven children, Walter died in infancy; Gordon 
operates a motel at Brooks: Margaret Jones lives on the home place. Dennis and 
Ray reside in Calgary. Joan Moh, who works at the Royal Bank in Hann, tives 
south of Hanna. Judy married Albert Ayekman of Hanna and they ve at 
‘Wetaskiwin, 

Paul died suddenly In 1960, Connie is now retired and makes her home in 
Calgary. 
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THE CARL SCHULTZ FAMILY — Cari Schultz's the second child in the Jullus 
Schultz family. Asa young man he worked at home onthe family farm, operated a 
well-driling machine, and installed lightning rods on many buildings. He also 
‘worked on the construction of the Scapa-Spondin CNA ral line. 

In April, 1942, he married Ida Meyers, and they moved to the Jack Shelberg 
farm which Carl had purchased from Shelberg’s daughter, Mrs. Art Clayton, 
several years previously. Cart did a great deal of custom combining in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. and Ms. Schultz had two daughters, Betty born in 1943 and Cathy born 
In 1956. n the fal of 1967, Carl da and Cathy moved to Calgary. 

Betty married Ken Halvorsen In 1960. Ken did commercial trucking for 
several years, and has been @ member of the Country Drifters orchestra since Its 
Inception. The Halvorsens have three daughters, Debbie, Vicky and Tammy, all 
attending schoo! in Hanna, They are naw operating the farm and live on the home 
place. 
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JACOB BOSSERT, By The Grand- 
‘chitdren — Jacob Bossert was born In 
Bessarabia in 1873. Not much is known 
‘of his youth. He married @ widow. Lou 
Hagel (nee Flaig) who was born in Bre- 
sing, Bessarabia in 1873. She had a 
daughter Marie, who was born in 1897. 

"A daughter Bertha was born to 
Jacob and Louise in Bessarabia in 1902, 
‘They immigrated to North Dakota, U.S.A 
In 1903, Twine were born to them on May 
23, 1908, in Jud, North Dakota, @ son 
‘Albert survived. From the United States 
they moved to Mayton, Alberta, where 
they lived until 1911. On May 30, 1911 
they fled on a homestead on the south- 
west 30-33-18 and a pre-emption on the 
northeast 20-39-16, located in what was lator known as the Annasheim district. 
‘Non Johnny was adopted when he was only a few years old. He helped on the 
farm and later took a job withthe C.N.R. on the Section Crew. 

Mr. and Mrs, Boseert farmed until November 1998, when they retired to 
Hanna, 

Louise passed away at her home in Hanna on November 7, 1947, and Jacob 
spent his last few years In a nursing nome in Calgary. He passed away in 1957. 








he sae sser tary. and Wes Bosse, 
‘er Bora nd Jonny. 








MR. and MRS. ALBERT BOSSERT, By Ervin Bossort and Ruby Robinson 
— Abert Bossert, son of Jacob and Louise Bossert, was born on May 23, 1908, 
{at Jud, North Dakota. He wae baptized December 1, 1908 in the town of Alfred, 
North Dakota. His parents and ther family moved to Mayton, Albert, then took up 
‘homestead at Endiang in May, 1911, Albert got his education ata country schoo! 
called Annasheim, He was confirmed in Hanna on April 9, 1922 by Pastor Jacob 
Kisser 

On November 14, 1929 he married Wihelmina Bassler. She was born June 
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25, 1909 and emigrated with her parents from Leipiz, Bessarabia In May, 1907, 
‘When they were frst married, they lived with Dad's parents and helped thom farm, 
Their frst child, a daughter ida, way 
born on September 19, 1990. The next 
year they moved to a two-room house 
{tow miles from Dad's parents’ place 
Dad sill continued to farm with his 
father, On February 24, 1882 a son Ervin 
was born. In the fall of 1932 Dac rented 
‘farm in the Garden Plain district whieh 
was formerly owned by Henry Pahl. & 
daughter Ruby was born on Februar, 
13, 1934 
In the thirties it was dry and the 
{ops were poor so in the fall of 1936 we 
moved to the Peace River country. Dag 
rented a farm one mile trom North Pine 
Village. Dad also hauled some freight to 
make extra money. In the spring of 1836 
ad and Mother again packed up their 
{amily and came back south. Dad rented 
the Chester Bartman place near Scapa. ida and Ervin attended school at Scapa, 

In the spring of 1998 Dad fnally bought his own farm, the northeast 7-33-15, 
from Mack Sobolewsk!, Wiliam Banner had homesteaded this place in 1911. In 
1999, a daughter Doreen was born on January 9. In the spring Dad bought a 1892 
Ford ear. Summer brought an epidemic of sleeping sickness tothe area and alot 
‘of our horses dled so Dad bought his frst tractor. That fall Dad and Mother usod 
this tractor and a horse binder to cut George Banner's crop. 

(On March 2, 1941 Dad hitched two horses infront of the Ford car and went as 
far as the McCulsh place, then he was able to drive the rest ofthe way to Hanne 
with the ear to take Mother o the hospital where Shirley was born. 

‘The next two years went on much the same, but Mother found things a ite 
easier when she got her washing machine with @ gas motor and they also 
Temodelled the house. On July 13, 1943 Dad had to make another rush trip to 
town. Botty was born in the Hanna Hospital 

By this ime the craps were somewhat better and ife was geting abit easier. 
Dad had better machinery and also owned a betior car. Their last son, Herbert, 
was born on February 1, 1949, All we children attended Annasheim Schoo! unt 
we finished grade nine, 

Ida married Robert Dumont who works for the C.N.R. in Edmonton. They 
hhave two children, Janice and Kenny, Janice martied Brian Waltze in 1976. 

Ervin married Thelma Ciark and farms in the Chain Lakes district. They have 
three children: Patt, Kevin and Todd, 

Ruby married Wesley Robinson; they farm near Hanna. They have two 
children: Blake and Sherrie, 

Doreen married Rex Beach, a teacher in Edmonton. They have two sons, 
Barrie and Sherman, 

Shirley married John Alken, a dentist. They ive in Calgary and have four 
children; Kathy, Michele, Scott and Steven, 

‘Betty married Dave Wake, @ teacher at S.A.LT. They live in Calgary and have 
{wo children, Colin and Carla 

Herbert married Betty Hickle and tves on the home pace. 
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Albert Bossert passed away on January 23, 1969. Wilhelmina died on 
November 26, 1969, Both are buted in the Hanna Cemetery 


THE MARTIN BAES STORY, By 
Albert Baoe — Martin Baes vas’ born 
fh Bessarabia In 1899. He came with his 
parents, three older sisters and a young 
br brother to South Dakota in 1807. In 
the spring of 1913 the family left South 
Dakota and moved to Calgary; during 
the summer his father homesteaded in 
the Hand Mills. It was in the Hand Hils 
that Martin spent most of his early years 
working for established ranchers. and 
farmers unti he acquired sufficient cap- 
ital to begin farming for himset. 

(On April2, 1923 he was united in marriage to Bertha Bossert, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Sossert of the Dowling Lake district. They lived and farmed in the 
Hand Hills untl 1928 when they moved to the Sayle Brown farm north of Hanna. 
‘They lived ere during the depression and the dry thirties, sufering the same 
hardships as a lot of other people In the same circumstances. 

in the fal of 1999 our grandparents, the Jacob Bosserts, decided to retire to 
Hanna, so we moved to thelr farm south of Endiang in the Annashelm district 
Mother anc Dad lived here til 1961 when they moved fo Hanna; but Dad continued 
to help on the farm as he dnt Ike town ite 

"There were four children inthe family. Alber stl tives on the farm at Endiang. 
Freda fs @ Nursing Aide at the Or. Ross Nursing Home in Orumhelle. SI 
marcied to Stan Waselowski, a C.N.R. employee. Edward works for Ace Construc- 
tion in Calgary John is married to Elvina Doering of Kindersley, and they have two 
‘daughters, Dallas and Dixie. John works for Kentron Homes in Calgary. 

‘Mother passed away April 23, 1972 ater a lengthy liness. Dad passed away 
‘suddenly on March 8, 1973, They are both resting in the Hanna cemetery 


ean Mr. Mart as, Sa Burpeniter 


THE JOHN BOSSEAT STORY — John Moyers, a younger brother of Fred, was 
‘born in 1942, When his mother dled the Jacob Bossert family adopted him. he 
took their name, and lived with them unt they sold thei farm inthe fll of 1999. In 
the spring of 1840 he moved to the A, Blomberg place where he farmed for four 
years. 

‘nthe spring of 1944 he married Esther Metzger of Carbon. The newlyweds 
‘moved to the Emil Kammerle place, which they rented until 1847 when John went 
to work on the section at Endiang. He was transferred to Delacour and 
Nightingale, worked for a time on a turkey farm at Beiseker and in the Linden 
Machine Works. He is now retired and living at Linden. 

Esther died in the fall of 1978. They had four children; Orvin who is at 
Medicine Hat, Philip working on a farm near Drumheller, Lucy and Laura who live 
In Drumholir. 


PHILIP FRED MEYERS — Fred Meyers was one of a family of five children. His 
father was a section man at Wats, and when his mother died the family was spit 
Up. Fred was raised by the Henry Wielie family of Watts, and he worked on the 
Section there for atime betore coming to the Annashoim district. He stayed with 






































the Julius Schultz family for @ short while, and then made his home withthe Gug 
Stulberg family ‘ 

He was quite mechanically inclined. Ho had a Mode! T Ford Coupe with 
FRuckstell rear end, of which ne was very proud, Jack Stulberg recals his mother 
and father leaving for Hanna one spring in Fred's Model T, efter it had been on 
blocks forthe winter. All they had was one Galion of gas. They coasted down all he 
hills withthe ignition turned off and made ital the way to Hanna on that one gallos 
of gas, 


Meyer ih i ar, Fed othe ight ting te do 






Fred traded his Model T to Austin Ludiow for a Titan 10-20 tractor. In the 
winters he and his brother, Johnny Bossert, who owned a grinder, formed & 
Partnership and did custom grinding, 

Fred was very fond of dogs, and every dog in the country knew him and 
‘would not bark when he came to visit, 

In the fall of 1887 Fred left the Annasheim district with the Mac Sobolewski 
family, to locate near Stony Plain where he bought a farm, bull a house and 
‘worked in @ garage parttime, 

Fred was last known to be Iving in Vancouver with his sister. 





THE STULBERG FAMILY, By Jeck 
Stulberg — Gus Stulberg was born In 
Germany on February 16, 1891, to John 
‘and Carolina Stulberg.' In the early 
1800's, his widowed mather brought her 
four children, Louise, Gus, Gottlieb and 
Freide, to the state of Washington. Lou- 
Ise married J. Geissler and settled on @ 
farm in southern Saskatchewan; Gus 
‘became a baker, but in 1912 he decided 
that he would ike to homestead in Can- 
ada. 





He travelled 10 what is now the 
: ‘1s, Scapa-Endlang district to select a nome 
The Gis Steg family, Jak, Wali, Gus 

LGwete, i: Sule caotie nd Laer, stead quarter” While In the area, Gus 
Miso” re Pave ad Marta ho wee stayed at Vacob Bosser’s, (lovey the 
mid ye Albert Gaes farm), and Mr. Gossertas- 
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sisted him in locating a homestead, advising him of the importance of a good 
‘rater supply. The quarter he chose had a good spring, but yas hily and rocky. 

{Gus returned to the States, On June 25, 1912, In Spokane, Washington, ne 
martied Emma Krauss, who had been born in Germany on July 31, 1894, and had 
{ome to the States with her parents and sister and three brothers. 

in the spring of 1913 Gus and Emma homesteaded the SW 20-99-15, Gus 
‘mother and sister Freida fled on the north-west quarter of the same section, and 
his brother Gottleb homesteaded nearby on the SW 21-83-15. A cousin G. 
‘Glubrocht also flied on land in the area. 

“Ihe Stulbergs had arrived in Stettler by train, then journeyed southwards to 
their homesteads. They stayed with the Bossert family unt a sod shack could be 
uit on Gus’ land. Gus and Emma's fst child, Caroline, was born on June 20, 


1913. 








‘A tow acres were broken the first year and thelr one cow provided the much- 
needed milk, cream and chogse. The frst years were the hardest. There were no 
towns nearby, sof supplies were needed, a trip had to be made to Hanna. In ater 
years their mail came to Scapa and Endlang. 

In 1916 they decided that a move to the north end of Sullivan Lake might 
prove suocesstul, Here Gus rented a farm and mined coal along the lake. While 
they ved there they got their mail at Cornucopia post office. In 1916 they returned 
to the homestead, bull a wooden house and continued their farming operations. 
Emma took the quarter south of the homestead as a pre-emption. In later years 
they rented the Keehn quarter and purchased the Church quarter. 

‘As the years passed thelr family grew to eight children: Caroline, 1913: 
Pauline, 1915; Martha, 1916; Lenore, 1918; Walter, 1919; Lilla, 1922; Jack, 1925 
and Lawrence, 1927, Lillan died in’ 1824, 
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Gus and Emma were hard-working people, and inthe winter of 1917-18 Gus 
to0k on the feeding of some of Pat Burns! cate. While he nauled out the feed, she 
would water the cattle. The pall was on a long rope that she WoUld let down tne 
wel, then pull up, hand over hand, it was very hard work and often her clothes 
Would be covered with ice from the water which splashed and froze on them 

During the twenties it was a struggle to raise a large family and at the same 
time try 10 bulld up the farm, so very ite could be set aide fora rainy day. When 
the depression came, things went from bad to worse. To supplement the famiy 
Income, Gus worked out parttime. He worked many years for Emil Kobi, Sr of 
Engiang. The Kobis were good friends and the families visited each other for 
years. 

Gus also operated a coal mine east of Scapa for several years. Partners in 
this venture, for atime, were Robert Kelbel and Gottlieb Weber. Gus worked off 
is taxes by doing road work with horses and fresno, and was often called upon to 
do veterinary work 

All the children attended Annashelm school, which was one mile west ofthe 
homestead. The boys did janitor work atthe schhol, and Emma was on the schoo 
board. Good times were had st picnics, dances, and Christmas concerts at 
‘Annasheim, 

Every Sunday the Stulborg family would join thelr neighbors and friends in 
worship at St. Peter's Lutheran Church. Many familes from both Endiang and 
Scapa attended. Quite often after church, friends would come to Stulberg’s for 
dinner and to spend the afternoon, 

Mrs. Carolina Stulberg, Gus and Emma were among the original founding 
‘members of the church. Gus helped withthe reconstruction of the building. The 
children were baptized and confirmed inthe lite church in the hill, Mrs. Caroling 
Stulberg, Gus and Lillian, are buried In the cemetery at St. Peter's, 

Gus’ brother Gottlieb, known to many as Joe, sold his homestead and moved 
ta Hanna where he was employed by the C.N.R. and the town of Hanna until the 
{ime of his passing. His sister Frieda married August Hein, and they farmed st 
Scapa. They had three daughters, Ester, Pauline, who died in 1973, and Louise, 
who died in 1825. Mr. and Mrs. Hein reside in Hanna, Gus’ mother, irs. Caroline 
Stulberg, lived on the farm untl her death in 1946. She was in her ninetieth year 

Prior to the coming of the ralifoad in 1925, grain had to be hauled to 
CCraigmyle, usually by team and sleigh during the winter months. When the 
ralicoad came through, cream no longer had to be hauled to Hanna by team and 
bugoy, as there was regular train service. The much-welcomed towns of Scapa 
‘and Endiang meant no more long trips for supplies and a shorter distance to naul 
grain. 

The Stulbergs always planted a large garden, and when It didn't rain, packed 
water to It by hand. The main frut was saskatoons and rhubarb, and for a change 
twas chubard and saskatoons. In years when local saskatoons were not available, 
the family would go to Batte River to pick them. In the winter Gus and Gottieb 
Weber would travel to Buffalo Lake and bring home @ wagon Box of fish, 

In 1944 Gus bought the Kirkeby farm south of Endiang. The family moved 
therein 1947 and farmed there until Gus and Emma retired to Hanna in 1951. Gus 
‘worked fora time for the Town of Hanna. In 1962, this pioneer couple celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. 

Gus passed away on March 18, 1963, atthe age of seventy-two. Emma later 
‘moved to Calgary. where at the age of elghty-two she stil looke after her own 
home ang garden 
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‘The children remained in the Endlang-Scapa area for many years, but have 
‘ines seattored, 

‘Garaline, whois 
now resides in Calgary. 

Pauline martied Herman Ziemmer in 1995. They farmed for many year 
sonth-west of Scapa. In 1967 they sold thelr land to Lou Lohrmann and bought a 
‘mailer place at Mayerthorpe, Alberta, where they are semi-retired. 

‘Martha was united in marriage to Ben Keibel of Endlang in 1996. They hag 
thee daughters, Margaret, Shirley and Donna. They farmed in the Endiang district 
Unit they retired t0 Stettler in 1960. Later they moved to Calgary, where Ben 
passed away in 1965. Martna and hor daughters live in Calgary 

Lenore was married t0 Reinhold Dewald In 1947. They lived in Hanna for 
any yea's, where they raised their two sons, Gordon and Clarence. They also 
{ved brief at Della and Endiang; at present they are in Calgary. 

Walter, who married Bernice Adams Robertson in 1956, farmed the home 
place until moving to Hanna where he was employed atthe National Hotel. There 
trove three children, Ken, Gordon ang Auth Robertson. Walter and Bernice 
how relied and living in Calgary. 

‘The farm was later sold to Ervin and Herb Bosser. 

Jack worked as a hired man for several years. In 1950 he lost his right arm in 
‘a combine accident. The following year he bought the former Joiner farm at 
Endiang, and in 1952 martied Carol Paxman of Hanna. They have two sons, Les 
and Larry. 

Lawrence married Martha Lizotte in 1959. He worked in Hanna and farmed at 
Endiang fora few years, then moved to Edmonton where he isa painter in an auto 
body shop. They have four children, Sherry, Lauri, Kerri and Cory 


snsed chet, was employed for imany years in Hanna. She 




















THE AUGUST HEIN STORY, By 
ether Heln Morlock — August Hein 
was born in Poland, November twenty- 
Finth, 1804, In 1914, Dad immigrated 
to Canada, arriving in Montreal, ater 
‘seventeen days of ocean travel. On May 
9, 1914 he arrived at Edmonton where 
he worked ttl harvest was completed 
that year 

Dad and his brother Bill went to 
Castor. From here they walked to the 
‘Scapa district, and stayed with a trond 
Carl Weich, until ne found some work 
with Bert Smyth of Craigmyle. Dad re- 
‘mained here for the winter, hauling hay 
‘which was the dally routine, 

Dad was fortunate that he had good horses to drive on long hauls. He would 
tie the lines to the peg and walk behind the oad to keep his tee from freezing, a3 
his only footwear was leather shoes. These were far from adequate in twenty be- 
low zero conditions. 

‘Aor that winter he left and worked for a farmer, Sam Leith of Endiang. 

‘Ata: @ number of years Dad and his brother decided to go farming on theit 
own, Their fist years were not very successtul, as a result of severe frost in July 
Not one Kernel was harvested, so it was out to work again, 

‘Dad's bachelortiood was soon to come to an end. His faithful church going 
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rewarded him because it was nere that he met Elfreida Stulberg. They were 
‘married In Calgary during December of 1921 

Mother, Elfreida Stulberg was born in southern Russia on November thirteen, 
41902, in 1910 she, her mother, sister, two brothers and family immigrated to 
Canada, arriving in Moznod, Saskatchewan in 1910. In December of that year 
frandma, mother, brothers Gus and Joe moved to Spokane, Washington where 
they remained until May of 1913, 

ith homesteads avalable, they returned to Alberta. They all pitched in to 
build brother Gus’s new sod shack, which they lived infor that winter. They stayed 
there untl Grandma proved up their homestead. They broke up ten acres of lan, 
then got the tle for that. There was no school untit Annasheim was bul. Mather 
attended Annasheim schoo! at the same time as Albert and Bertha Bosser, Anna 
‘and Dan Lund, who were good friends of mothers, 

In those days entertainment was what they made themselves, meeting at 
itforent people's places: mother with her mouth organ, another young lad on the 
accordion, which made for a most enjoyable time. The Clear Lake Hall annua 
picnics were a stellar attraction In that area. Mother and Bertha Bossert went inthe 
foot races, for the prize for winning was spending money forthe day. 

The thiries created terrific hardships which were quite general. Russian 
thistios were gathered on the green side for feed. Cows were sold for ten dollars a 
head, yearlings for two dollars each. Somehow they survived the depression; as 
the climate Improved, things got better. Since there were no boys inthe family, 
Dad decided to sell the farm, and moved to Hanna in 1947. Dad was employed 
with the town of Hanna for nineteen years, after which he retired. 

Dad and Mother had a family which consisted of three girls, Louse, Esther 
and Pauline. Louise, the oldest, died as a young git in 1925. Esther, Mrs. Edgar 
Morlock residing at Delia, had three children, Darryl, Kenneth and Heather, 
Pauline, Mrs. Bon Morlock, had two children, Craig of Hanna and Rhonda of Del, 
Pauline passed away December nineteenth, 1973, 

















THE FRED GIEDD STORY, By Austin Ludlow — Fred Ged was 2 ia, 900% 
natured German who nomestesded and took a pre-emption on the east 

Sao in Tor2,atnough thse wore both ractonl qaras, and Ne farm vas 
mall and crowded into the east side of Mud Lake, I never heara him complain, 


Fred ita) add 


In hose days, horses were almost as important as homesteaders, and Free 
had @ team of white faced Ciydes named Blutch ana Schnapps. He also had a 
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wagon and an old surrey. it Fred got in a hurry, we would hear him coming, his 
Team on the run, and Fred standing up in the bounding, bouncing surrey. 

He tiked young folks, and the candy he bought for us was never cheap, but 
good chocloates. 

Fred Gleds let the district about 1920. 


PETER DRAXEL — Peter Draxel, who was born in Russia in 1887, immigrated to 
Spokane, Washington, and in 1812 flled on the east half of 30-33-15 as a 
homestead and pre-emption. He married Sophia Rausch and they had three 
Children, two of whom died In infancy. Their surviving son, Emil, had a lifetime 
tareor in the services, and died in New Zealand in 1972. His daughter, Mrs. Patsy 
‘Juoealtis, lives at Cranbrook, B.C. 

Mrs, Draxel died in 1923, Pete sold his farm to Gus Abram in 1926 and moved. 
to Calgary where ie worked as a barber for many years. He suffered a stroke in 
41951 and after his discharge from hospital he stayed for atime with his sister ang 
her husband, Mr. and Mrs, Gottieb Glubrecnt. He then made his home with his 
hiece, Mrs. Erich Woelk, and her family, and remained there until his death in 
4957. He was buried in St, Peter's Lutheran Church cemetery at Scapa 


GUSTAV ABRAM — Gus Abram camo to Canada from the part of Russia now 
Known es Romania with his uncle, Ed Abram. In January, 1915, he homesteaded 
the NE 20-39-16. A few years later he married Ida Rausch, a sister of Mrs. Pete 
Draxel. The women were cousins of Mr. Gottlieb Glubrecht 

‘Mr. Abram donated @ corner of his homestead quarter to the Lutheran 
congregation in 192'; was on this land that St. Peter's Lutheran Church and the 
cemetery were located. 

ii 1926 the Abrams moved to the Pete Draxel place. There were seven 
children inthe family thelr oldest child and only daughter died as the result of @ 
ruptured appendix in 1832, 

in 194 the family moved to Rosewsir north of Edmonton, and inthe early 
forties they went to Ontario, 

in the early twenties Gus Abram brought his parents, his sister Emma and his. 
brother Otto to Canada, Emma married a man named Wenzel trom the 
‘Youngstown area. Otto moved north of Edmonton. Gus’ parents lived with him tl 
about 1934 when they went to live on the E. Kammerle farm, His mother died in 
4896 and his father a year or two ater. Both are buried in St. Peter's cemetery 





MA, and MRS. ERIC HICKS COLE, By Phyl Cole Morlock — Hicks Cole 
twas born on April 28, 1891, in Fillmore, Ilinols. One of ten children, he resented 
having an older sister as his schoo! teacher, and ran away from home, coming to 
Canada with Earl and Roy Darnell, The Darnelissetied in the Horseshoe south of 
Castor, and Hicks worked for them unt he homesteaded the SE 12-99-16 on Apri 
24, 1813, He obtained a shack from Darnells, loaded ion a sleigh, and pulled to 
his homestead where it served as his house. 

In August, 1916, Hicks married Ruth Hartwoll Townsend, the ony child of Mr 
land Mrs. Ghris Townsend, who had homesteaded in 1910, They had two children, 
Hubert and Phyllis 

Hicks took an active part in community ite. He was @ good dancer and 
Usually acted as floor manager at dances, auctioned pies at ple socials, and 
played nis violin and banjo to entertain his neighbors. He was catcher for the Clear 
Lake bal club, and when he was no longer able to play bal, he acted 28 coach and 
‘manager for various teams, He was on the executive of the Clear Lake Community 

































































Club, Chairman of the Annashelm school board, and Councilor for Lampton 
Municipality until it became part of the Special Areas. 

‘Hicks Was very acrobatic, Tom Pattinson remembers that as @ small boy he 
‘was asked to pul the lucky ticket at @ community gathering. The tickets had been 
ut in Hicks’ hat, and as Tom reached In, Hicks sald to him, “You pull my ticket, 
row." Tom did, and was astonished and delighted to see Hicks put the hat upside 
down on the flor, and stand on his head in it. 

In the early thirties the Cole family lived for about two years on the Jack 
Shelberg place, where there was @ new house, good water, and the children were 
close to school. Mr. Shelberg was Ill atthe time, and when he dled the Coles 
Teturned to thelr own place. In October of 1954 Mr. and Mrs. Cole were checking 
bins on land some five miles from nome. It was a windy day and when they 
returned home they discovered that thelr house had burned down, Nothing was 
‘saved. As well as losing all thelr personal belongings and household furnishings, 
‘other valuables were destroyed. 

“The Coles had been In the habit of saving sver coins, and had several cocoa 
tins fl of them. although one might assume thatthe silver would met into a lump, 
no trace of it was ever found. Hicks loved to write; over the years he had been in 
the habit of writing long letters to his parents, and possibly as a result of tis. ho 
‘began to write the story of his fe, He called it ‘Three Strikes Til Sundown’, The 
‘manuscript was destroyed in the fire, and Hicks never rewrote it 

‘Aller the fie, Me. and Mrs. Cole moved to Endiang, where she operated a 
restaurant and he drove @ rural mall route. Hicks loved to play smear, and inthe 
winter of on rainy days in the summer, he and his cronies would play ata table in 
the comer of the restaurant. 

Hicks dled in January, 1958. Mrs. Cole continued to Ive In Endlang for afew 
years, then moved to Kelowna, 6.C. winere at the age of seventy-cight she is wel 
and active 

Hubert became a mechani, and works in Cessford. He and his wife, the 
former Mary Mossop. have two children, and make their home in Craigmy/e. 

Phyls marred Bill Morlock, and they live at Gadsby. They had two sons and 
two daughters, One son, Keith, was killed in a traffic accldent in 1976, 


JOE VAN SICKLE — Joe Van Sickle came from eastern Canada. In 1917 he 
‘married Etfie Wilde from Washington, and lived ina one-roomed house on William 
Pattingor's pre-emption while he was overseas during World War |. Later Joe 
ought the south haif of 26-23-16 from the Hudson Bay Company and moved @ 
‘900d sized house on to the place. 

‘While the family lived on the farm, Joe did trucking: at one time he had a 
butcher shop in Craigmy/le, and ran a meat wagon during the summers and sold 
tish in the winters. In the early thirties they moved to Loome, Alberta, where they 
‘operated a store for many years. 

They had a family of eight children, Agnes, Verna, Violet, Lawrence, Lester, 
Fay, Willam and James. Lawrence served overseas during World War Il and 
brought a wife home with him. All the children re married and live close to 
Leoma 

‘Joe Van Sickle died in 1969, 


WILLIAM JARVIS FAMILY — The Willam Jarvis family came from England to 
file on the SE 25-33-16 on September 7, 1916. In 1917 they acquired the north- 
least quarter of the same section as a pre-omption, 

Tore were two children, Luey and Jessie, The family moved to Calgary about 
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1923, and shorty afterward Mr. Jarvis was killed when he fell down an elevator 
shalt during the course of his work . 

‘Dan and Nick Lund rented the land for a time, and in 1842 Mrs. Jarvis sold it 
to Martin Ba 
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THE JOHN KEEHN STORY, By Rose Keohn Mossey — John Keehn was 
born inthe southern part of Russia in 1877. His wie, Rosalle Bais, was born in the 
same vilage in 1879. They and thelr children, Olga, Mary and Elmelia, ame to the 
US.A. in 1907. Three more children were born while they lived in Colorado, Elma 
ose and John. 

‘Dad came to Canada In 1917, we followed in March of 1818. was onl eight 
years old at the time, so do not remember the detals. Dad had taken out a 
homestead, and also a coal mine in the Princeton district. We came to Craigmyle 
by train, then out to the coal mine by sleigh. 

‘We received our mail at a small store run by Mr. Tasker. The address was 
Dowling, but it was not the same location as Dowiing is now. I believe the groceries 
‘and other supplies came from Cralgmye. 

We epent the winters at the mine and went to the Princeton school, The 
summers were spent on the homestead and we went to Annashelm school. Mrs. 
Pattinson was our teacher 

We got our water trom a well about half a mile from our two-roomed house, 
There was no pump: we hauled the water ina barrel on a stoneboat, after we had 
Aipped tout ofthe well with a pall on a rope and pulley, and by the time we got 
home, half the water had splashed out 

‘ur land was quite hily and had a lot of sloughs. Our main meat was wild 
ducks, prairie chickens and rabbit. 

‘The neighbor to our west was Gus Stulberg; across the road tothe east was 
4Joe Stulberg, who lived in @ one-roomed sod house. 

Mother was inthis district for only three or four years, then she left for the 
Butlpound area, taking Elma, Rose and John Jr. with her. She stayed there for a 
year or wo, then moved to Hanna where she remained until her death atthe age of 
ghty-one. 

Dad rented out the mine and stayed on the homestead unti his death as the 
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result ofa car accident in 1929, Then the land was rented and later sold for taxes; 
40 not know who bought i. 

(ga married Louie Trebor in Colorad before coming to Canada She is now 
1 widow and is in a nursing home in Calgary, 

Mary married Aifred Donald, a homesteader of the Endlang district. They are 
retired and living in Lacombe. 

Elmelia married Mr. Welch. She Ives in California. 

Elma married Jim Eagleson, He was accidently kiled while working forthe 
CNR. She is also In a nursing home in Calgar 

‘John married Nettie Pearson. He worked for the C.N.R, until he retired, ang 
‘now lives in Calgary. 

| married Nell Mossey of Lethbridge. When he joined the army n 1940, came 
back to Hanna. He died in 1941 and | am sil ving in Hanna 





HANS HANSEN— My Das and Nother 
Me. and Mrs. Thomas Hansen, and thet 
seven children, emigrated. trom Den 
mark in 1907, and ved on a farm inthe 
Olds area for wo years. Two more ch 
ren were born in Alberta, Nesine and 
‘homes, 

Th 1909 my Dad fled on a home 
stead in the Victor district, the west hat 
fof 1-39-17, and in 1910 he moved the 
{amily out We let Olds with four oxen 
TYE wo sadcto ponies, come cows, to pigs 

= and a few chickens in a crate. it took us 

“he cas taneanfemiy. Jory, Hans, Wah. 5 week to make the trip. Dad farmed 

that land unt 1944 when he sold tf 

Foss McGuire and retired to Cralgmyle. He pasted away In 195% atthe age ot 
eighty-one Mother dled in 1959 atthe age of eighty-three. 

‘My brother John and I bought the wost half of 25-39-16 rom Alex Kalenthn 
1920, We farmed together there unt he dry thirties when my brother ltt. In 1938 
the dry years ended and tha all maried Martha Schulz We farmed thre ni 
1972, when Martha passed away trom cancer. We had four chidren 

‘eanette, Mrs. Arnie Grind, tves In Calgary; she has tree eiliren, deny 
tves in Hanna. Carol, Mrs, Pat Taileut,has fe children and Ives in Calgary a& 
does Mary, Mrs. Ray Place 

in 1972 | aoid my farm to Herb Bossert and retired to Hanna. 














MR. ond MRS. MICHAEL SOBOLEWSKI, By John Moldon — ty Fath 
er, Michael "Mac" Sobolewsk! was born in Rodymno, Poland, May 1, 1892 and 
Immigrated to Canada in May 1911. He worked as a hired hand on farms, and 
in coal mino in the Cralgmyle district trom 1812 to 1922. Some of the people 
hhe worked for were Bert Kirkeby, George Moldon and Philip Kaster 

In 1918, Margaret Louise Moldon came to Canada trom her birthplace of 
‘Southampton, England, to keep house for her brother, George Molden, whose 
wite had dled, and to care for the family. George Moldon farmed in the Craigmyle 
district 

In 1922 *Mac” who was working for George at the time, married Mergaret 
Moldon in 1823 and moved to the northeast 7-35-18, the Bill Banner farm, 
‘twenty-two miles northwest of Hanna and remained there until 1997. Due o poor 
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crops because of drought, Mac worked 
forever witrsin he Rrkeby mie. 

‘Mac always drove good hors 
and kept his harness In tne conan 
He hada. reputaon of plowing the 
aightest row nthe comma. 

‘ter thre’ consecutive years of 
drought and being plagued by grass 
foppers, Fuseian tise. and” driting 
fol, ac decided, in 1997, 0 move his 
family and equipment to 4 farm in te 
Stony rani tty mites south 
wat of Edmonton. Much ofthe land Nag 
{o'be clare of argo ros but hs wa 
. Re oscoroishes by buldores. his very 
1 ats a Seti 2m a gi gl ana grows very est erope 

tnd hay. Mat ana his famly farmed at 
Stony Plan unt ns death in June 1967 atthe age of seventy. fve years. He was 
felatvely succestl farming a! Stony Pain aa Re cdot experience crop 
ture ety years of operation 

‘Margaret Sobolewst passed avay in December 1974 ath age of elaty-two 
yews. 

Wichael and Margret had wo children, Marjorie and John, born in 1828 ane 
1020 expecta, Toy attanded the Annashelm sehoo rat to moving Stony 
Prin 

Warjorie, Mrs. Robert Laing has two chidran an i Ivieg at Spruce Grove, 
or 

Sn married, has two children, ands iting at Calgary 





THE NILL STORY — Christian Nil was 
orn February 26, 1902, in Besarina, 
Bessarabia; Ottilie Fehling was born 
December 22, 1906, In Klostts, Bess- 
‘arabia. They were married on May 8 
4023, and farmed and raised fruit unt 
the fall of 1927 when they realized there 
was no future for them in Romania, They 
land their eon Oscar, born September 23, 
4926, arrived in Hanna in October, 1927, 
‘They were met there by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Boseert, who told them of aneigh- 
bor of theirs who wanted to sellout. 
The Cis Wl fay. Sack Raw: let to rig The next day they bought the SW 
Bhar by et Ens ny aes. 90-3018 trom Frank Mathe, and the 
ont Row, Ws. Me a Fie. machinery and horses from Mike Wag- 
acaba rer who had been farming the land. 
‘hoy also rented the NW 29-23-15, which was schoo! land. Now they were Cana 
clan farmers, and as they were not afrald of hard work, they got along fine. Lar 
{uage caused some problems at first but they soon overcame thet. 

‘On September 22, 1928, their second son Edward was born. In order to make 
‘ends meet they milked a dozen cows, shipped cream, and traded butter for 
Sroceries. They raised thelr own pigs and the smoke house was always full of 
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hams, sausages and bacon, Chicken and beet were canned in sealers. 'm sure 
‘hat we actualy ato Better inthe twenties and thities than we do today. Of course 
there was always the forty-five gallon barrel of sauer kraut. The folks always noped 
that thelr English neighbors would not visit until the sauer kraut had finished 
fermenting and no tonger gave off a kind of cesspool smell. 

‘Another son, Henry, arrived February 25, 1880. Things were getting a ttle, 
rough and many a year they threshed only enough for next year’s seed, and a 
chicken feed. Dad usually worked olf the threshing bill by hauling bundles on 
clther the Andy Hanson or the Jullus Schultz out. 

‘When things got really bad about 1933 Dad bull ahide-tanning machine ang 
tanned hides to bring in a few dollars. He also made many sets of harness trom 
tanned cow hides. He also made light driving harness with Yankee-styie 
breaching. He braided many a blacksnake whip and made moccasins and shoe 
laces. Many a rawhide halter, ines and tugs went to the Harold Hunt ranch, 

‘By this time Oscar and Edward had started school at Crow Hil. Those wer 
the days of cold rides and trozen lunches. Oscar remembers one day grabbing the 
‘wrong Shamrock Lard pail ashe left for school, and discovering that he had his 
‘mother’s pal of lard for lunch. But Harvey Burt, Roland Kalmbach, Leo Anderson 
‘and Lou Lohmann all chipped in and he soon had lots for lunch. 

‘Another son, Fred, was born November 29, 1931, go that meant we had to 
milk another cow, oF so It seemed. The bigger the family got, the more cows wo 
milked. By 1896 Oscar remembers milking twenty cows. 

Dad always raised and broke his own horses. He had spent three years in the 
Romanian army working with horses, and was an outstanding horseman. 

‘On June 73, 1993, another ton, Herbert, was born, another mouth to feed but 
tl very welcome, 

In the fall of 1896 Dad bought the east hat of 30-23-15 from Frank Mathe. The 
‘Gust Abram family had been lving there. It had been the Draxel homestead. We 
moved from the Wagner place to the Draxel land inthe spring of 1896. Dad now 
had four quarters to farm with horses, but we wore a litle closer to Scapa than to 
Endiang s0 It took a ite less ime to haul the grain to market. Also we were now 
Just one mile from the lito Lutheran Church, 0 hardly ever missed a Sunday. We 
‘always had someone In for dinner after church; it wasn't the Kalmbach family 
then it would be the Schweikerts or Gottieb Webers or Oan Matthels; the John ot 
Alex Engels of the Jacob Buchwitz family 

‘On January 10, 1936, our frst gil Freda Joanne, arrived. For @ while twas a 
novelty having a baby gin the family, but that soon wore off. By this time Oscar, 
Ed and Henry were attending Annasheim school, which was a lite closer than 
Crow Hil, Times were stl plenty rough; Dad was stil tanning hides. 

‘The neighbors and Dad used to get together and strip their own coal and haut 
'thome. This would take a week or ten days every fal. It meant hard, backbresking 
work, sleeping and cooking out under the sky, with the weatherman plenty mean 
sometimes. 

(On September 25, 1987, @ boy, Elmer, was born, so we made room In the 
house for him, and room in the barn for yet another milk cow, and we got along. 
[Never will we forget the dust storms of those years, black as night in the midale of 
the day, and scared the house would take off t any minute. Come haying time we 
‘Would just put up another stack of Russian thistle, which made good feed itt was 
‘But up early when the plant was stil tender 

‘On November 9, 1939, 2 daughter Ida was born to complete the family. By 
this time things were getting a itie better and we were getting afew rains. With 
everyone working together ite became easier and we soon had a few dollars. We 
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ought the A. Lyxzen place, which gave us nine quarters altogether, and got a 
tractor witien made the work easier and gave the horses a much-needed rest 

in the fall of 1949 we bought six quarters of land nortn of Delia, again from 
Frank Mathe, and Oscar and Ed started farming on thelr own, When Edward went 
{o diesel mechanic school, Oscar and Henry farmed the Delia place. 

in 1989 Dad and Mother bull a house in Hanna and semi-retired. But Dad's 
realth was falling, and attr several major operations, ne passed way on April 7, 
969, Mother is sil Iving in Hanna where she does her own gardening anc snow 
Shovelling, and has her house full of plants in bloom the year round, 

ffter the war Mother had her orphan nephew, Paul Bauch, come to Canada. 
He has Gone very well he and his wie live in Henna where they raised thelr family. 
Dad's mother also came over for a visit after the war, but she did not lke it here, 
land returned to Germany. 

‘Oscar married Isobel Ing of Cralgmyle in 1950. They live on the Delia farm. 
‘Their children are Duane, Dary!, Brian, Darlene, Deanna, and Brenda. Thei 
Barry died as the result of avery trage farm accident on October 1, 1974, atthe 
age of eleven years. 











where they and thelr chiidren, 





Roxana, James and Myi 

‘Henry married Freda Engel of Endiang, They had three daughters, Debra 
Dixie and Karen. They ive In Calgary 

Fred married lwy Bedingstield of Hanna, They and their children, Reid, 
Kathryn and Teent, ive on the home place. 

Herbert, his wife, the former Ellen Hogan of Oyen, and thelr children, Blake, 
Ccralg and Angola, lve in Henna. 

Frieda married Reinhold Fecho of Hanna, They now reside at Sherwood Park 
wth their family, Lazey, Linda, Glenda, Garry, Terry and Kathy. 

Elmer marred Irene Sward of Sheorness. They aren Hanna. 

Ida, Mrs. Kelly Grantham, Is the youngest ofthe Nill family. She and Kelly 
have three children, Lana, Terry and Doug. They also live In Hanna, 











GOTTFRIED GLUBRECHT STORY — 
‘The tirst three years that | farmed in the 
“Annasheim sistrct leased the Ole Braa- 
ten quarter, the SW 24-99-16, from Star- 
land Municipality, and worked the land 
wile | was ving on the home place at 
‘Scapa. n the spring of 1942 | bought the 
farm previously owned by Jim Maxwel 
the north half of 25-85-16. In 1849 and 
44 | built @ house and barn and other 
smalier buildings. 

My frat tractor was a 1990 12-20 
Walls-Massey-Harris which | bought 
from Chris Townsend. | used it unt re- 
pairs became hard to get. then set i 

Cate, Maggi ander bree 148 back In 2 fence corner, where it sat un 

fa couple of years ago. Then some of my 

close neighbors put it back into running order and made a fine job of i. tis now 

fan antique as there are very few of these tractors let in the county. It is now 
‘stored ina shop onthe farm of Ken Halvorsen. 

in 1946 Maggle Sowers, ofthe Golden Hil district south ot Hanne, and I were 
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married. We have one son, Gerald, who married Mary-Ann Kelly of Drumhelier, 
They have one son, Travis. 

In 1967 | leased the farm to our son, who farmed there for three years ang 
then went into the trucking business, and is now located at Sundre. My wife and 
‘moved to Hanna where | worked as caretaker at the Hanna High School. After 
Tenting the farm to Tom Pattinson for several years, | decided to set i 0 him, 

‘We have many pleasant memories of our days In the Annasheim district 
‘enjoyed playing for dances and musical sessions. st country schools and 
community centres. For some time my brother Shorty and | teamed up 28 a two 
place ofchestra, and played together until he moved to North Battieford, 
Saskatchewan. | used to paint signs for the people living in the area, and stil do 
some of this type of work 


Wh and ns. nrc, 
Fy etna 
Rees eee rain ae 
ele eae 


In the spring of 1957, Linda was Interested in Easter Bunnies. One evening 
Linda noticed a jack rabbit running, 0 over the hil she went to catch the Easter 
bunny. Whan she got out of sight of the bullings she became lost and as i was 
{getting dark she got so frightened and started to cry. We noticed Linda missing so 
we started to look for her and finaly we heard her crying. It was a blessing that we 
found her. There was a lot of water Inthe dam and sloughs atthe time: we were so 
worried that she might have fain in the wate. 

Both Linda and Melvin graduated from grade twelve in Hanna, Linda did wall 
In secretarial work and later took @ hair dressing course in Vernon, 8.C 

‘We had a sale in 1974, rented the farm to a neighbor, and moved to Vernon, 
We lived there for @ couple of years but Herb found it hard to get work s0 we 
returned to Hanna where Herb is employed with C.Ci.. 
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Melvin had a serious motorcycle accident in 1874 trom which he has not yet 
{ully recovered, He lives in Vernon, i 

Linda married Jerry Veiend In 1976 and they lie in Calgary. Ronnie is 
attending schoo! In Hanna, 
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created them throughout the area. He had a 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTER! 

‘The following is. alist of some of the owners and renters In the Hudson Bay 
‘Schoo! District No, 3628 singe the homesteaders. The last name is the present 
‘ner or renter, 
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hupsoN Bay SCHOOL 
By Gottried Giubrecht 

‘The Hudson Bay School District was formed about 1917 or 1918. The schoo! 
was bul nthe fall f 1918, on Hudson Bay land onthe SE of 26-99-16; hat quer- 
{or was later Bought by John Steinbrecker. 

The fist teacher was Hazol Hore: during the following years there were many 
thers! Helen Hamilton, Mary Orde, Mrs. Harry Cook, Anna Copp, Miss Keer, 
Mary Alen, Janet McTaggart, Mao Slomp, Enos Lundrigan, Ruth Mayhew, Edna 
Hamiton, Doris Randal, Mildred Wood, Joha Kelly Mrs. Wma Baxter, Mies BU), 
Florence Robertson, and Richaré Willams 

“The school board was made Up of several farmers inthe dati. Some of 
tho trustees were Carl Welch, Harvey Burt, G. Glubrecht, James Mackenzie 
Emanuel Erion, Joo Lidgettané Hoary Rul! acted as seoreiary-weasurer at di 
ferent times. George Haverstock was the schodl inspector. 

When the school was taken into the large Sulivan Lake schoo! division. 
Wiig Storch St. was the official trustee. After the school was closed, and the 





























students transferred to Scapa, the bull 
Ing was moved to, Youngstown where it 
was used as a public library. 

In the early years the schoo! served 
fas @ community contre, Many church 
services were held there, as well as pie 
fand box socials and dances, It also 
‘served as @ poling both during elections. 

“The people of the district were for- 
tunate to have a very talented musician, 
Enos Lundrigan, as teacher. He could 
play many different instruments, which 
he had hanging on the walls ofthe schoo! 
‘oom, He taught his pupls to play them, 
land their performance and ability as an 
‘orchestra surprised and pleased the 
‘schoo! inspector. Many young people in 
the district would never have been able 
to develop their musical talonts if had 








Mis Hamiton odo Bay wach, 1920 


Husson Bay Pps, 192, Heber Welch, cx Eon, Dugas Bury. Emanuel ion be Eon, Fed 
Gees bto'Erin, ene Stonbroce, Ema Ere, Buh Wen, Enna Grech, Oo Gtrect, 
tr ier nd at bert 


‘Some ofthe settlers in Hudson Bay district tthe ime the schoo! was opened 
wore the familes of Harvay Burt, Ernest Fletcher, G. Glubrecnt. August Hein, 
Witiam Hein, Andy Hanson, the Lohrmanns and the Leicnts, Robert Lange, Joe 
LUdgett, the Wiliam, Adoll, Fred and Carl Weichs, John Steinbrecker, Tom 
Symington, James Mackenzie, and John Sodamann and his parents. 
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Yudson Bay Schoo, 1928. Back Row, tpt: enny Sela, Lena Welch, Rudy Hen, yaaa, 
Goties Grech, la Veh, Veron le, Hawi Hn, Ot Pa, Wayta Veo Seca Ro: ta 


wo tring, fst Lange, Lala Wele, Eovare Geet, Ly sche, Hee He, Oa We, 
‘ertha Welh: Thiet Row: kaheen Fema avd fa, rds Wel, rest Wech Emna Pal Arr 
Woes, Marta Glare, Gast sea, Aur Cat Wich. Fon Row: Ruby Feel Rlnart Wed, 
‘va Wh, Margret ia, Arvid Naim, Gate Guach, Wate Hin, Aone Wath Fed 
ora Han, 


REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER 
Lundrigan 


From September 1833 to June 1936, 
taught atthe Hudson Bay School, about 
two and a half miles southwest of Scapa, 
Iwas a typical one-room cottage schoo! 
tor grades one to eight, situated on an 
‘open plot, without @ tree or shrub but 
with the customary two out houses and 
8 barn, Those were the dirty thirties; 
‘the summer wings howied inthe shingles 
‘and ratieg the windows: dust sifted into 
‘the school ang over everything and 
‘everybody. In the winter it was almost 
Impossible to keep the school warm 
‘enough: on cold mornings we often hu- 

eon dy Sehae, 1936 Stang, ett right dled around the small stove or marched 

Jon Ex, Donald Wee, Hey Welch, Red around the room to keep warm, HOw. 


Uubrea,Cenge. Strwiecer_ Sam ‘Seh- ever] dont remember amore. com. 
beckon, Syn, eH eave EF. Fisining about — parhaps we ha 00 


fy Sees ert act fn, ane _ anyother probloms to think about 
rte aie Te Su Reda" Nmen were tr revo My 
ia Wh, Lourdes, Ft Ran Sa) salary was $600.00 — later $00.00 pet 
tet. Cis Hn mld Hn, En! Seay and | considered meal o be one 
Df the lucky ones for | was pa inf 
ach yer. When | considered te tenia probit of some ofthe amos 
the dtc ft twinge of gul for having been pad so much. Of cour tore 
More many compensations. Very good raom and board cost $15.00 per month 
the lal charge weekend dances was 25¢ If you brought your own hnch 
‘Schoo! attendance was into low ties Space wil act parm ating alo 
thei names: however Isl remember al of them wth considerable aeton 
Faris represented included the. Welch's (tres familes)Stonbreckts 
Glubrechis, Ruhl, Hints, Hons, Ldget, Erion, Pans, Barschs. Thy were & 




















neathy, energetic group and needed to be kept busy so we all worked hard in the 
Rinssroom and played hard at recesses and noon. Everyone seemed to enjoy 
Staying ball and we played it with an enthusiasm that leita time for mischet or 
Fuarreling. AB might Be expected, they developed one of the best teams in the 


‘Most of them loved music and, particularly during the winter months, spent 
many hours learning fo play whatever Instruments they were able to buy or Borrow 
{or the purpose, Just about everyone had at least a part ownership in some 
Instrument and | can stil hear the in of guitars, violins, banjos, mandolins, ee. a8 
they pracised scales, chords and melodies. Soon we were able to form them into 
Te terchestra 50 that atleast most of them wore playing the same tune. My own 
‘fusical billy was somewhat limited but with their natural talent and by helping 
‘ne enother they 800 began to play quite well, made some public appearances 
‘and even divided into senior and junior groups. 

Inthose years one of the main events of the year was the Christmas concert 
‘which was held in each schoo! Inthe latter part of December and which the public 
for mies around wore welcome to attend. November and December were largely 
‘evoted to preparation forthe event and normal activites and even studies were 
{emporafly suspended In an all out effort to produce the best possible program, 
‘Tro event certainly played havoc with our school schedules but | have often 
thought that It gave the pupils a wealth of experience in the fields of dramatics, 
music, deportment, team work and enjoyment which they would otherwise have 
missed. | never think of these concerts without remembering our first program. 
When | reached to pull the curtain, | tripped and fell flat on the stage to the 
‘merriment of all — except me 

“The three years at Hudson Bay went by all too quickly; when | moved to anew 
location | hoped that | had been a beneficial influence on the lives ofthese whom | 
had been privileged to teach. | knew that | had derived a wealth of memories and 
friendships that would last me for the rost of my life. 

im September 1996 | commenced teaching grades 1 - 8 at Scapa. Athoush 
originally 8 one-room schoo! it had a basement which had been mosified to 
provide @ small high school room. Of course there was no adequate sound 
proofing between the floors and the nose from our elementary room must have 
Been almost unbearable for the high school. However I don’t remember any 
complaints. 

T doubt that | can recall the names of all who attended the schoo! during my 
two and a half years at Scapa but the family names Included: Graham, Ridcle, 
Hoin, Hausher, Haessel, Lohrmann, Smart, Arndt, Camp, Cattanach, Witchen, 
Panchuk, Ostlund, Schielke, Ostopawich. As at Hudson Bay, most of our extra 
‘curricular activities involved musie and playing ball. n the former department we 
‘wore fortunate to have students who were able to play the pis 
Community Hal had a plano, our music took on a better sound and, in addition to 
Christmas Concerts, our orchestras made a few other appearances. 

We also decided to take a try at dramatics and entered two items in a festival 
In Hanna. We must have done everything wrong for we certainly didn't win any 
prizes but we had an enjoyable time and itwas a good experience forall of us. AS 
2 special treat for us a friend had donated enough money to buy dinner tor 
teveryone. So at noon | took them allto the Club Cafe and they ordered their meals. 
Bolore they had finished | remembered something that must be done at the 
festival and went off to attend tot. had gone about a biock before | remembered 
that lad not paid for the meals 20 I turned back, only to meet a waitress rusting 
atter me, bill In hand. 
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‘There is another incident which | remember with @ certain amount of 
‘embarassment. In my spare time | had been studying electronics and had 
esigned ang constructed a tiny radio trangmiter which put out a weak signal just 
fabove broadcast band but tuneable on most home radios. had some doubts 
‘about the legality of such a transmitter, but when | inquired of an acquaintance 
‘who had a similar unit, ne assured me that t was permissible so fong a8 it di not 
reach more than fity miles and did not interfere withthe broadcast band. | was 
rave enough to believe him and for a few months we had a grand time with 
Impromptu programs, conversations, dedications. etc. Eventually word of our 
Actities must have reached the authorities for they suddenly appeared on the 
‘scone and we went off the ale permanently 

‘On another acoasion the children In the Junior grades had been studying 
Gullvor's Travels and were fascinated with the story ofthe Lillputians. As @ recess 
{game they persuaded me folie onthe ground so that they could gwarm all over me 
‘ike Litiputians. At a given signal had to try to get up. twas quite a struggle but! 
‘always made it. One day in the midst ofthis fun a car drove up and the schoo! 
Inspector got out. | belleve he thought that | was being murdered. When 1 
‘explained wnat was going on he laughed and enjoyed the joke; that day I received 
my best inspector's report 

During these years the hard times seemed to get harder. Crops were dried 
‘ut, blown out, hailed out, cleared out by grasshoppers or worms and many of the 
farmers began to give up hope of ever Raving a good crop. Some sold everything 
and moved away to what appeared to be greener fields, One winter the community 
received boxcars loaded with green feed forthe cal, apples, beans, tsh, et. for 
‘the familes: these were gits from families in more fortunate circumstances. But 
through all their hardships these people never seemed to lose their sense of 
humour, cheerfulness and neighboriiness: confident that good times were just 
around the corner. And so they were. But itis In time of adversity that people 
alsplay thelr true strength of character; for these rural people | developed & 
respect and admiration that | wil never forget. In December 1838 | left Scapa to 
teach in a rural high school, thus ending my career as a public school teacher. 

“The days of the rural school teacher are now long gone and the one room 
schools are rapidly disappearing from the landscape. Of course the consolidated 
schools can provide much better academic raining and more efficient transporta- 
tion forthe pups of today. Yet! never see an abandoned rural school without a 
feeling of sadness for what was once the heart and social centre for the 
‘community whose children it once served and where education was in the hands 
fof a teacher who lived there, was part of the community and had a stake Inthe 
future of each and every chi 









THE MARTIN BARTSCH s, By Helen 
Bartsch Thompson — Martin and Bar- 
bara Bartsch arrived in what is now the 
‘Scapa district In 1910 from Washburn, 
North Dakota. They came by rail to Cas- 
tor and from there tothe homestead, the 
S.E. quarter 14-33-15, with horses and 
wagon and all their belongings. 

They had to go to Castor for groc- 

fries and mall unt the railroad arrived 

Mand rs. Mari Bartsch In Hanna In 1912. They endured many 
hardships, one of which was carrying all thelr water from a spring haf a mile away. 














To thelr new home they brought ther family of five: Theresa, the oldest, later 
became Mrs. Charles Johnson and settied inthe Dowling district. She hac a family 
a nine, Charles and Theresa Johnson have both passed away. 

George, the oldest son, married Catherine Schaffner and homesteaded the 
NW. quarter 13-39-15, and after a year moved to Castor. They had a family of six. 
(George passed aviay in 1940, Catherine stil resides at Paintearth Lodge in Castor. 


‘Casper, the second son, nomesteaded the S.W. quarter 18-49-16 and later 
mmartied Marie Lohemann, They nad a family of five. They resided at Scapa for a 
umber of years, then moved to Stony Plan. Both Casper and Marie have passed 





Marie married Don Cameron and after he passed away she moved to 
Vancouver where she stl ives 

‘Rochus, the youngest son left home at an early a 
from since. 

‘Grandma Bartsch passed away in 1926 and Grampa moved to Castor where 
he stayed till his demise in 1940, 





‘and has not been heard 


CASPER (1801 - 1974) and MARIE 
(1897 - 1967) BARTSCH, By Elma 
(Bartech) Burnham — Cap Bartsch 
‘came from Washburn, North Dakota, to 
the area north of Hanna with his parents, 
Mactin and Barbera Bartsch, in 1910. 

Marie came from Minnesota about 
f year later with her parents, Wiliam 
‘and Maria Lonrmann. 

They married in 1916 and had five 
enildren: Elma Burnham of Wabemun, 
Lucy Thompson of Edmonton, Eileen Hartum of Stony Plain, Dick Bartsch of Cal~ 
gary, and Phylis Connors of Hamilton, Ontario, 

in 1919 Cap homesteaded section 13-38-15 north of Hanna. When the 
grasshoppers came in 1994 they moved to a farm four miles west of Stony Plain 
‘Gone were the days of the big steam threshing machines ike Chris Lohrmann had 
‘or the smaller ones Charley Lohmann had. That year the grain was 100 short to 
‘ie, A box was rlgged on the binder and the grain dumped in pile. It was then 
stacked. in less than an hour it was threshed and the machine gone. 

‘ter eight years they sold out and went to the coel mines in Cadomin and 
‘Lusear tl thay were shut down in 1952. From there they went to pipeline work in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. They retired to a small home in Wabamun In 1960. 

‘As the years passed their memories often went back to their many friends 
and relations, the good times and the bad times while living in the Hanna - Scapa 
‘area. It was always home, 





1s satason, Cape an Ware Basch, Glen 
Weng wonivesry, 1958 














LEO ERION'S STORY — Loo Erion |s the youngest son of Emmanuel and 
Maria Erion, Leo's preschool years were spent on the fami’s farm two miles 
south and two miles weet of Seapa. He attended school at Scapa up to grade five. 

‘At the age of ten, Leo, along with his foks and his younger sister, Florence, 
and older brother, Ernie, moved to Creston, B.C. There he lived for eight years 
‘during whieh time he finished his schooling, along with picking tru, or should | 











ting he returned to Scapa. The next few years he spent on the 
ind working out at varus jobs during the winter. 


























In 1970 he married Shirley Kenzlar trom Big Valley. The couple lived onthe 
family farm, which was owned by Otto Erion, for five years, 

In 1976 Leo, Shirley and their two-year-old son, Mark, moved to the farm 
location NE, 25-89-18 which Is just southwest of Scapa. The farmsite, better 
known as the George Hausher farm, was purchased from Karl and Beryl Friegon, 
berg, 







‘MR. end MRS. HENRY TROw. 
BRIDGE COOK, By Ida Grosse — 
Harry Cook came to Canada a a boy of 
fighteen, and filed on a homestead 
‘seven miles southwest of Scapa, the 
‘SE 16-83-15, on June 14, 1912. He more 
fr less made his home with my parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Banner, untl he 
found @ job, and worked for local te 
‘mers unt he had enough money to built 
4 litie shack on his land. He worked for 
Mr. Farrell, and his name and the dato, 
1916, can atll be seen In the cement of 
the basement wall of that house, He also 
worked for Mr. Molden, and ran a cus- 
tom plowing outfit for Andy Hanson in 
1916, 

He was talented in many ways. He 
was a very good skier; he made his fist 
Bair of skis, and came over almost every 
‘Sunday for dinner. Later he bought & 
pair of skis trom Eaton's, for two dala, 
I think it was. They were slightly curved 
up at the front, and he was go proud of them. One night when he came over | 
‘sneaked out to try them out; | went down the hill and cracked one of the sks. 
hurried into the house and went to bed, but the next day when | got home from 
school he was there. | got a good talking-t from him and my dad, and that was 
‘when learned to leave other people's things alone 

Harry was the only man | knew who cut his own hair, and made a good job ot 
I too. He cut my dac's hair for yoars. 

He made one of the first radios in the country, the first one we had heard 
Later he made one for my dad and he and | used to have one earphone each to 
listen toi 

He had @ wonderful shop, very small, but witha lot of tools. He had a sion 
above the door, “A place for everything, and everything in it place.” He even 
‘swept the diet foor of that place with a broom, 

He lived a very lonely life, but he enjoyed reading, was a beautiful writer, and 
‘mailed no end of letters to England, Later on we knew why. One day about 1922! 
rode over to Harry's on my pony, and everything in the shack was outside. 

"What are you doing?" | asked. 

‘Spring cleaning,” he replied 

| went home and told my dad, who thought It was very unusual because the 
place was always clean. | mentioned the boots and overshoes and clothes that had 
‘Come out trom under the bed, and dad loked that maybe the love bug had bien 


him. Sure enough, a few days later he brought his bride over to introduce hor 10 
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Dorothy Marion O'Neil had come out from England in 1920, She was a nurse 
who had been In the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps,during the war, and had 
wworked in hospitals looking after the wounded. She had also taught school in 
‘England, She had been married 10 a flend of Harry's, and after her husband dled, 
Continued to correspond with him. Her parents and Harry's were friends. After the 
rar, she went to Calgary and attended Normal school, then taught for a year at 
Didsbury. 

‘She had a wonderful sense of humor. When she was hired to teach rural 
school some distance trom hat home, the local school board member tied to find 
{2 ouitable place for her to stay. There was an empty house across the road, notin 
‘very good shape, but the trustee told her that it had a very good chimney. 

Shr Starch,” she replied,“ shall not be ling in the chimney. 

Ate they were married for a few years, they built another room on their 
house, Harry washed every rock for the foundation. 

‘Many were the evenings they spent at our home. Mrs. Cook would say. "We 
all now have a song trom Cookie." It wasn't hard to get him to sing and he had & 
beautiful tenor voice, Often Stanley Peake would come over too, and with mother 

















favorite song was “Thora”, and he sang It very well indeed. 

Mrs. Cook taught at many rural schools, Orlando, Annashelm, Scapa, Chain 
Lakes, Hudson Bay, Watts, Corine and Buchan. She was made a ite member of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 

Mr, Cook had walked over a rock in his farm yard for years, but one time. 
ven he struck it with is foot it sounded hollow. He dug it up and discovered it 
‘was an indian skull, He named it Pocahontas. 

in 1952 Harry had the misfortune to falloff his windcharger and injure his. 
back. When he recovered he decided to sal the farm to Dan Weich. He had a sale 
fand bought @ home in Hanna. He had a little shop in his basement where he 
sharpened saws and Dullt up quite a business. He also made stools and walkers 
forthe hospital; his name is stamped on the bottom of some of them which are stil 

‘Both were active members of All Saints Anglican church. Harry sang in the 
choir and Dorothy held the office of gecratary of the Anglican Church Women, 

[Eventually they moved to the Acadia Lodge where Harry passed away in 1965, 
at the age of seventy-one, Mrs. Cook died in 1974. Both were cremated and their 
ashes scattered over thelr farm. 








. ERION and FAMILY, By 0. Erlon — Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Erion erived in 
Ganada May 15, 1927 from Bessarabia, Romania with their five children, Lena, 

‘and John. They bought a half section of land three and a halt 
miles southwest of Soapa from the Soldier Settlement Board, 

‘After they had settled in their new home, on August 1, 1927, Mrs. Erion 
passed away. Sho was Rosina Pani belore marriage. Later Emanuel married 
Marla Pah, sister to his frst wits 

In 1929 they desided to move the bulldings to a better location on the farm, 
Using two C. N.ralls and some wagons they moved the three-roomed house one- 
half mile across the field with twelve horses. Here is was placed on a full cement 
basement, making more epace forthe family to live. A granary was slso used to 
sleep in through the summer. 

Inthe thirties they experienced a depression because of the drought, dust 
storms, grasshoppers and poor grain prices. In 1999, after things got better, Mr. 





















































Erion and ©. Pahl Bought a threshing machine which they used to thresh their own 
Crops and those of other nearby farmers far ten years 

In 1961, six more rooms were bull on the house, increasing I trom three to 
rine rooms. Two years later a hip roofed barn was bought seven miles south ofthe 
farm. it was moved home on skids behind two caterpilar tractor, and put on 
‘cement floor. A light plant was also installed on the farm and served as power ti 
the line came through in 1962 

Inthe mid-fities Mr. and Mrs, Erion moved to Creston, 8.C. with some o the 
family. There they worked until Mrs. Erion passed away in Apri, 1966. Mr. Erion 
married again to Anne Wolfrum and retired to Victoria, 

Lena, who is Mrs. Car! Weber, is tving In Stettler, Alberta where she and her 
husband are both employed atthe Statler Hospital. Armold was in the army from 
1942 to 1946, in the Lord Strathcona Horse. He served as tank driver in tay, 
France, Belgium and Holland. After the war Arnold and his wite, who was Freda 
‘Mix, farmed in the New Norway district until they moved to Calgary a few years 
ago. There Freda became ill and passed away. Arnold is now married again 
Alvina, Mrs, Nat Buckwatz, ives n the Endiang distriet where they have ranched for 
‘many years. Mary and her husband, Halmet Riemer, lve in Kamloops, 8.6. John 
married Lucile Fray. He farms and raises cat, 

orn in Canada as half-brothers and sisters were’ Emanuel who lives at 
Leduc. Emanuel has been a plumber since school days, later taking on ges fiting 
8 wel. He is now starting a dairy farm. Otto has been on the farm at home since 
fis folks left for Creston, B.C. He farms with Leo and also hauls gravel. Victor, with 
is wife who was Violet Graumann, moved to Brooks from Calgary In 1975. He 
works a8 maintenance man at the Hospital, Violet drives @ schoo! bus. Albert and 
Fis wie, wno was Tina Thiessen, are in Ethiopia Atica, under the Sudan interior 
Mission. Albert works at a racio station and Tina ig teaching. Emma and her 
husband Ken Flag lve in Calgary. Waltor and his wife who was Diane Leimert ve 
‘at New Sarepta, Alberta, Walter is Pastor of one of the churches there. Roland and 
his wife were at Hinton, Alberta. Roland lost his life in a mine accident there In 
December, 1975. His wife is now in Red Deer. Ernie and wife live in Camrose 
where Ernie is a welder. Florence and her husband Terry Murphy live in Calgary 
‘Loo and nis wite live near Scapa, 
















THE GOTTLIEB GLUBRECHT FAMILY, By Gottiried Glubrecht — Got- 
lieb Glubrecht ang his wife Carolina were married In 1908 at Kersonsky, near the 
Dnieper River in the Ukraine, Russia. They immigrated to North Dakota and 
farmed near Hebrone, where thei oldest son, Gotrieg, was born in 1910. 

‘They ved in Spokane, Washington for atime unt they moved to Canada and 
took a homestead two miles west of the present hamiet of Scapa, in 1914. 

My father had fled on the NE 27-33-15 in 1913, and bulla sod house, One 
hot day he and his brother-in-law, Pete Draxel, were digging the cellar for the 
house. The lumber for the root was plled up nearby. As they were busy digging, 
they thought that they could smell smoke. Looking up, they discavered thatthe ait 
was quite thick with smoke. Hurriedly, ey scrambled out of the hole and found 
that a large prairie fire coming from the south was almost upon ther. At that ime 
the praile was covered with a heavy growin of dry grass. Immediately they 
‘became concerned about the lumber lying inthe grass, and started pulting down 
in the cellar hole. Fortunately they got it all down before the fire swept across, 
blackening everything in Its path 

How far north it went or where it stopped I don't remember. A homesteader, 
by the name of Mike Schaffner, who lived about two miles north of our place, had 
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{gone tothe Castor district that day. His car-roof shack was bull up about two feet 
Off the ground on several large rocks. The grass was quke heavy around that 
building too, but luckily the fre swept through underneath the house and left it 
tindamaged, 






“Te ote Gubeat amy, 198, Sanding: Eaward Fee, Goto (Shay, El Martha ne Gari 
Ses Mr, Guba Kater, Op, Enews ands. Cue 


‘There were eleven children born into the Glubrecht family. Bertha and John 
ded as infants. Gotiied, Edward, and Martha live in Hanna. Gotti Jr. (Shorty) 
isin North Battleford, Saskatchewan; Emil, red and Emma (Pat) are in Calgary: 
Katherine is ving at Victoria and Otto is at Fort McMurray, Alberta, 

‘Our parents remained on the farm untl Father's passing in February, 1968 





Mother and Edward moved Into Hanna that summer, and Mother died in 
November of the same year. 


CHRISTIAN MINTZ FAMILY, By the 
Wintz Brothers — Dad was. born in 
Romania, February 17, 1887; the son of 
Samwel and Susan Hint, In 1904 at the 
age of 17, he lett his home and went to 
South America, He lived and worked in 
‘Brazil and Argentina until moving to the 
Dakotas in the U.S.A. In 1910 he immi- 
‘fated to Canada; taking a homestead in 
the Dowling Lake district; the north halt 
of 10-83-15. He was one ofthe founding 
‘members of the Dowling Lake Lutheran 
Som lite Mr andnes Cistantin, OUR: also.en active boerd member for 

Mintz Mand. Christan #2. many years. In 1938 he moved 10 the 
Endiang district where he resided on his farm until his passing, on June 20, 1971 
at the age of 84 years, 
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‘Our mother was born in Odessa, Russia on September 22, 1891. She was the 
daughter of Jacob and Karolina Schmiedga. In 1812 sho immigrated to Canedg 
with her mother and her younger Brother. They settled in the Regina area of 
Saskatchewan. Mothor married Carl Lelppl on October 12, 1816; he died a yee 
later inthe flu epidemic. There was ane son, Adolph, from this marriage, Adoiph 
‘and his wife Anne are retired in Stetter. They have a son, Carl, who is married eng 
lives atthe coast where he operates his own frm. 
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ur parents wore married June 6, 1921 in Regina, Saskatchewan. They took 
‘up residence on Dad's homestead. Several months later our Grandmother 
‘Schmigdge came to lve with us until her passing on April 21, 1922. 

‘Their union was blessed with four sons and one daughter. They are 05 
follows: Theodore, who Is married, He and his wile Dorothy are retired in 
Penticton, B.C. They have a son and a daughter. 

‘Samuel, Christian and Reinhold live on the home farm, section 15-35-16 
They are stil engaged in farming and ranching 

‘Regina is married to Keith Marshall and resides in Rimbey. They have a son, 
Martin In the Air Force and a daughter. Elaine In school 

Dad's cousin Willa Hintz also’ immigrated to Canada, taking up 8 
homestead In tis area, the N.E. of 34-32-18. He returned to the U.S. for milary 
‘uty In World War I, Later on he took a position with Union Pacific Raliways as an 
‘electrical engineer. Ho held this position until his retirement. In 1959 he sold his 
land to the late Mrs. Margaret Wiese and her son Walter. He passed away 
December 27, 1972 In Portiand, Oregon. 

‘Other pioneers ofthe area and neighbors were: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lange, 
Mr. and Mrs. Trettin and their son Paul, Mr. Henry Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
LUndley, and Mr. and Mrs. Otto Renner. These people were some of the nearest 
neighbors in the pioneer days. 

‘The Lutheran Church services were held inthe Renner home for some timeln 
the early days. Rev. Julius Zaetschky was the founder and organizer of St. Peter's 
Lutheran Cnurch of Dowling Lake, 

‘Oxen wore the beasts of burden in those early days. We recall interesting 
tales about how slow and headstrong they were at times. Dad got horses as S00" 
as he was able to make the change. 

















Cone other interesting feature about our home was that we had a flowing wel 
nour yard. The amount of water was limitless and the qualify second to none. The 
toad allowance north of us was not passable so everyone came through our yard. 
Many a traveler refreshed his horses and himself atthe wel 

Ii the early days considerable trading was done In Castor. However. Hanna 
was the mein shopping town, Most of the grain was hauled to Hanna, or 
Sometimes fo Watts. We got our mall from Hanna. 

"We recal the dity thie. A cloud of dust would darken the heavens, 80 that 
twas almost ike night ime. Speaking about events which we will never forget. in 
the spring of 1929, a prairie ire ralled down on us from the northwest, We can st 
Bre trating along in the prairie wool. We plowed furrows about one rod apart and 
Sur helpful neightors came and we were able to save out yard. Another event was 
{he hoppers in 1994. They were just everywnere. We used to haul a mixture of 
{awaust and poison, This was allo no aval. The story was, if your poison Kileg 
‘one hopper, & hundred would come to its funeral 

The first school we attended was called Chain Lakes. It most likely got the 
name from several small lakes inthe area. Aftor afew years we were transferred to 
Hudson Bay School AS near as we can recall it was on land which was owned at 
tne time by the Hudson Bay Land Company. 

in 1938 after we moved o our present farm at Endiang, we attended Leth Hill 
‘School. The main reason for the move was the distance to school. To Chain Lakes 
hd Hudson Bay, our former schools, we had almost four miles to go; while Leith 
iit was loss than a mile | might ade here, our new school was named after Mr. 
‘Sam Leith, a ploneer of this ars 

‘One year we were threshing for our neighbor, Mr. Cook. After serving us 
supper, Mrs. Cook told us that everyone on the crew, excepting the owners, had 
been her puplis af onetime or another. After considerable discussion, she proved 
her statement correct. Mrs. Cook had taught in various schools In the area for 
many years. Mr and Mrs. Cook finally retired to Hanna. Both have passed away. 
However, she will be remembered by many of her student fo yeers o.com, Just 
another example of the true pioneer spirit 

In early pioneer days the biggest and best gathering was at our church. We, 
long with most of our neighbors embraced the Lutheran heritage. So in 1921, 8 
thureh was founded and buit, I stil stands there til this day, over 88 years later, 
known far and wide by many ae the St. Peter's Lutheran Church, at Scapa, Our 
Dad was very active both in founding and getting it bul. He served on the board 
for many years. 

‘Our parents were very dedicated to their flth, Naturally we were al raised in 
‘home where our church and religion played a prominent part The country was 
new, everything was hard; this held people more towards one goal nite, with thet 
faith playing a very important role. 

Through the years we fad a long ist of ministers serving us. The founding 
minister of St, Peter's Dowling Lake was Rev. Zaetschky. He travelled many a mile 
inhis buggy. Later on at St, Peters Lutheran at Scapa, some of our ministers were 
ev. H. Bietech, followed by Rev, S. Manz, Rev. R. Wulf, Rev. J. C, Abs, Rev. H 
Brandt, Rev. |. Holm, ust to mention a few of them. 

je alvays had a school concert; this was a big event. The school would be 
Jammed with people to see us pups do our part. We also would have a nice 
Christmas Concert at the church, Allthe Christmas Carols and recitations 2s well 
as the story of our Saviour’s birth in Bethlehem were presented. 

In the summer we had a big day atthe end ofthe school term, a schoo! pienc 
‘wth races fr all ages, ball games, ete. Clear Lake was used as a summer resort 
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hhad dances in the hall, booths on the grounds; ball games and swimming ang 
bathing in the lake. : 

We do complain about prices of beet and gran at prasent. In those days one 
ceent per pound of beef; a double-deck box on a wagon, full of wheat aroun 
eleven dollars. How would we like these prices? Now consider the hard labour in 
those days, compared to the present day farming, In order to produce the best 
land grain, How many of us would do It? There was no government assistance. no 
Wheat Board. The farmer was at the mercy of everything, including the severe 
drought 

Most pioneers had sod shacks for their frst home. We recall Mr, Henry 
(Cook's sod shack very vividly. It was the last one in the neighborhood. 

‘The foregoing is a brief description of events, conditions and times ofthe 
pioneer days. This 's how our ploneers worked, played, struggles and prosperea, 
Their gos! was to build a life for themselves and thelr families in a raw and 
untamed country. Their hardships and suffering gave us, their children, the 
‘opportunity to enjoy our modern day if style. 








MR. and MRS. FRITZ LANGE, By E. 
[Lange — Fritz Lange ltt his native Ger- 
‘many in 1927 and came to Craigmyle, 
Alberta, where he worked on a large 
Grain farm. In 1928 he acquired the 
fast half of 11-33-15 In the Scapa die- 
tect. Since the land was al virgin pratre, 
that summer Mr. Lange broke 150 acres 
with a Fordson tractor, pulling @ two 
bottom plow. He also built a smal house and a garage, 

In the fall of 1929 he went back to Germany and in February the following year 
he was united in marriage with Miss Hedwig Werner. The couple then returned to 
Canada arriving at the farm March 20, 1980. They were obliged to epend a few 
ays with Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bohlender until ther stove, which they had purchases 
in Winnipeg, was shipped to Scapa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lange, who were not afraid of hard work, tolled from early 
‘morning unt late at night miking cows, raising chickens and tiling the felds 
Their first chicken house was bull of sod, possibly one ofthe last sod buildings to 
be in use on the prairies 

\With nard work and good management they survived the depression years 
and when better crops returned Mr. Lange purchased an additional two quarters 
of land. 

‘They farmed until 1952 and while they were stil fairy young in years they 
‘disposed of their livestock and machinery and moved to the city of Calgary #2 
retire. In 1956 they made a trip to Germany to visit with relatives and friends. This 
was tobe the last time Mr. Lange saw his homeland because in October of 1968 he 
‘was called from ths fe. Mrs. Lange continued to reside in Calgary unti January of 
1977 when she too followed her husband in death. The couple was not blessed 
with children, 
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THE ROBERT LANGE FAMILY, By Emest Lange — Robert Lange let 
Germany in 1895 and came to Minnesota inthe United States. In 1905 he came 10 
‘Nanton, Alberta where he worked fr a ime on the Bar U Ranch. Later he acquired 
his own farm in the Nanton area. In 1910 he disposed of his property in Nanton 














and made @ trip to Germany, In August of 1910 he returned to Canada bringing 
with him Miss Franziska Geisler whom he married in Calgary the same month, The 
Couple resided in the village of Nanton during the winter of 1910-1911 

‘inthe spring of 1011 they shipped all their belongings by ral to Castor from 
‘where they hauled them by horses and wagon tothe homestead on N.W. 14-39-15 
lwhere Mr. Lange had buil temporary shelter consisting ofan eight by eight shack 
tnd a smal barn Later they obtained the east half of 16-83-16 on which they bult 
‘sod house where they spent the winter months. It was necessary to do ths in 
‘order to "prove up” the homestead, 

‘There were no trees in the area so during the summer they used butfalo chips 
in the cook stove. For fence posts the men had to drive to Castor and cut trees 
during the night, because the land was all privately owned. In the spring of 1911 
Ir. Lange broke up forty acres of virgin prairie which he seeded to grain, Since 
hone ofthe land was fenced, cattle belonging to local ranchers roamed freely. 
twas Mis. Lange's dally chore to drive these cattle away trom the grain witha horse 
‘and buggy. 

‘They got thelr fist mall at Lilico Post Office and then at Kane's store at 
Garden Plains, The first grain had to be hauled to Castor, one of these trips usually 
took 3 days or longer. When Hanna came into existence in 1912 they thought they 
‘were in heaven — they could make the entire trip in one day! 

“The experience of which Mrs, Lange spoke most frequently was her frst ip 
to the homestead, Mr. and Mrs. Lange let Castor early one morning in March with 
team of horses and a wagon with a triple box loaded high with a bed, stove, 
furniture. groceries, ete. When darkness fell they attempted to cross a smal creek 
Somewhere east of the present hamlet of Scapa. The heavily leaded wagon sank 
‘own in the deep snow which stil layin the creek, and the horses, layed out from 
the long journey on muddy tals, were unable to pull the load out. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lange were therefore obliged to spend the night beside the wagon with only 8 
mattress leaned against the wagon for shelter from the cold March wind. 

During the night they could hear a dog barking so they presumed that & 
farmyard could not be t00 far away. When daylight came they set out on foot and 
arrived at the Hausher farm, then eccupled by George Haushers father anc 
mother. After having breakfast with the Haushers Mr. Lange returned to his horses 
find wagon. No sooner had he reached the wagon than a Mr. Renner arrived with a 
team of oxen, The horses were unbitched and the oxen pulled the load out with 
fesse. Mr. Lange then resumed his journey, picked up Mrs. Lange at Hausher's 
fand they arrived at the Martin Bartsch farm in time for dinner. They were now 
within @ half mile of home. 

‘When they set up housekeeping on thelr homestead Mr. and Mrs. Lange had 
to sleep inthe bara while Paul Tretin Sr., who stayed with them, slept on a bunk In 
the eight by eight shack. Mrs. Lange cooked the meals on a small stove in the 
shack but sinee there was no room for a table they had to sit outside and eat. Mr. 
Lange and Mr. Trettin were at ths ime bulding a wo room house which they were 
able to occupy In a few wooks. 

[As more settlers arrived there was much visting. Playing cards was the main. 
pastime. Every Sunday people could be seen traveling to the Lange's farm home 
fon foot, by saddle horse oF horse and buggy for a visit and to enjoy one of Mrs. 
Lange's delicious meals. Nobody ever let her home without having a lunch or & 
meal. Thus they spent thelr if on the farm enduring hall storms, poor prices and 
finally the drought and dust storms of the depression. Robert Lange passed away 
In August of 1926. Mrs. Lange continued to reside on the farm until 1848 when she 
moved to Hanna where she passed away in 1971, 


































































































ERNEST LANGE, By Ernest Lange — Ernest Lange was born on the family 
farm In September of 1918. Because doctprs were few and far between, Mrs, 
Sexsmith, @ local midwife, assisted with his birth. He received his education at 
Hudson Bay Schoo! and worked on the farm with his father. Following his father's 
{death he and his mother continued to operate the farm untl 1948. From 1948 un 
4951 Erest worked at the Ideal Grocers In Hanna, In 1951 he resumed farming 
Uuntll 1987. Being troubled with allergies all is ite, he was forced to give up 
farming permanently then. Following the death of his mother in 1971 he moved to 
Osoyoos, British Columbia for four years. In February of 1976 he returned to 
Hanna to make his home. 





ROBERT BRUCE MILLER — | was born and raised at Hanna, After | finished 
school, | worked at home on the family farm for a while, then worked for Harold 
Black of Standard at his ranch in the Sunnynook area. 

In 1965 | was married to June Hale of Bassano, and in 1968 our son, Clinton 
Bruce, arrived. in the spring of 1974 | bought the Ernest Weich holdings in the 
Scapa district. 


THE MILLER BROTHERS — There wore three brothers, all bachelors, who 
proved up thelr homesteads, then sold their farms and moved back tothe United 
States, 

‘Miller homesteaded the N.W. 16-09-16 and later go it 10 A. Weieh, 

EA, Miller homesteaded the S.W. 16-33-15, which went back to the 
‘government for taxes. D. Weich now has the land leased. 

FR. Miler homesteaded the N.E, 17-39-15 which he sold to a Mr. Tingle who 
later sold it to. Trottin. The Tretin family stil make their home there. 


FRIDICH PAHL and FAMILY, By 
(Otto Pai — Mr. and Mrs, Frigich Pant 
land tamiy (Mala, Lut, Jule, Oto and 
Emma, avtived in Canada ftom Bess- 
arabia, Romania on October 22, 1927 
We travelled via a Swedish ship, Polonia, 
which docked at Hallax. From there we 
travelled CNA. to Hanna, arriving on 
October 27 

‘Some tine in November of the 
sod Flt a same year, Dad and Mother setied on 
sacacsiale fafarm south of Scapa, the S.E, 25-39-15 
Which Dad bought from Mr. Harvey Burt, Senior. We moved in with the Harvey 
Burt family There were seven of them and seven of us, and how al fourteen man- 
aged in that house | don't recall They couldnt understand German and we didnt 
know a word of English, but somehow we got along. The Burts moved to thelr 
farm west of Scapa and we tried to get adjusted to our new surroundings. We were 
happy for oUF parents because most of the neighbors were German and they 
could visit with them. Car! Weich, John Steinbrecker, Fred Weich, Wiliam Hein 
land George Hausher were some of them. 

Sister Emma and | started school shorty after we were settled. There were 
tots of youngsters that could underetand German, so it wasn't t00 hard to get 
started. Mr. Mac Slomp was our ist teacher. We had to talk to him through an 
interpreter; Rudy Hein was my go-between and sometimes | wondered ihe wee 
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ing us what was said. It worked out okay and it didn't take too long until we 
ould understand a bit of English 
“The years of 1928 o 1930 were pretty good for us. n {931 we were hailed out 
‘one hundred per cent and never got anything. Then In 1992 the price of wheat 
dropped to seventeen cents per bushel. Then came the lean years of 1894 when 
grasshoppers took most of our crop. Those were hard days. Crops we did't have 
fand cattle prices were down to nothing. Cows brought five to six dollars a head. 
‘Dad bought one bul from Me. Jack Bossert for eleven dollars and sold itfor nine 
{ollars Eggs were four cents @ dozen. Dad gold ten hogs in 1894 forfour dollars 
ch, and we had to buy the feed to feed them frst. Those were the goad old days: 
‘when we made most of our living from milking cows. We made six or seven dollars 
‘i woek trom cream. Alter 1938, things started to get better and we managed to 
pull ourselves out of the debts we had on the farm. 
(Our oldest brother and three of aur older sisters came to Canada before we 
«id. Fred, the dest, came to Canada early inthe spring of 1927. He resided seven 
miles northeast of Hanna, unti 1834, when he moved to Lavoy, Alberta. n 1937 he 
moved to Chilliwack, 8.C, where he lived unt he passed away on the last day of 
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We, ond Mes, Oto Pa, iar an Dai 


Rosine, our oldest sister, Mrs. Emanuel Erion, came to the Scapa district in 
the spring of 1927, but only enjoyed a few months of her life in Canada. She 
passed away in August of the same year. Later Emanuel Erion married our sister 
Marie and they resided on the farm south and west of Scapa. Marie passed away 
In Ape, 1968. 

Caroline, Mrs. Daniel Matthels, who resided In the district west of Scapa, 
assed away In 1972 

‘One of our brothers, August, was not able to come to Canada with us 
because he was of age for miltary service, and had to remain behind, alone. He 
‘came over to Canada after World Wet I lived in the Spondin area for a number of 
years, moved to Hanna, and now is living in Linden, Alberta 
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Inthe spring of 1997, Loul got married, ving seven miles north east 
Hanna. Julia married Jack Mix of Gastar, who passed away in 1970. Emme 
‘married Otto Mix of Castor and is now residing in Hanna. 

tm November 1939, | was married to Emma Doering from the Handhie 
district, We had two boys, Richard and David. Both of the boys are ordainey 
ministers in the Evangelical Church of Canada. Richard is married to Lorraine 
Viste. They are serving the church at Lipton, Saskatchewan. They have two boy, 
David is married to Agatha Borg. David and Agatha are serving the churches a 
Leader and Burstal, Saskatchewan. They also have two boys. 

‘Our father, Fridich Pahl, passed away in 1941, and Mother in 1958, 

My wife, Emma, the mother of Richard and David, passed away in 1972, 
‘married Elizabeth Sackman and we are living in the good litle town of Hanna 


THE HENRY RUHL FAMILY, By Dave Ruhl — My father, Honry RUN, was 
born in 1876 in Krat, Russia, @ German enclave located on the Volga River. From 
4897 to 1902 he was in the Russian army of Czar Nicholas I. In 1903 he married 
Mary Katharin Schaotfer. They were to have three children while in the Old 
‘Country: Daniel, Pauline and Hen. 

In 1919 the family left Russia and came to Calgary, where Lydia was born the 
‘samo year. Father was employed with Patrick Burns until leaving Calgary in 1018 
to start farming on the J.B Johnston farm south of Watts, where in 1920 |, David, 
was born. The cost of Father's first two horses, with only @ halter on each, was 
'$500.00; this put a big hole In the $1500.00 the folks had saved to go farming, 


“Te Henry Ru fay. Standing: Lyla, Pain, Daniel, Henry, Sete: Me. an Me. Haney Ru at 
Dove 








In 1922, wth seven cows, four calves and four horses, we moved to the SE. 
22-38-15. Part ofthe agrooment of sale ofthis quarter was tobe three wells, but ll 
‘of them proved to be dry holes; therefore, water had to be hauled trom Rudolt 
‘Welch's, which was a mile away. Most ofthe time this task was cone with a horse 
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land stonebost by Henry, helped at times by Pauline. Often when they were 
and ate nore with @ barrel of water the stoneboat would jiggle over a smal stone 
ce swoutd cause the barrel to upset. This meant that they had to turn around 
wy get rel, After one or two of these incidents, a smoother road was taken 
are outing was done this way, wintar and summer, until 1925 when Father anc 
Mather had a well driled by Frank Ruppert. 

"She struggle to make ends meet was not easy. The milk cows had to be taken 
te pasture three and one half miles. every moming and brought home each 
+e ging, rain or shine, with Henry doing most of the herding, as well a= working 
sean Father and Daniel worked for other farmers much of the time and 
whe ac worked for A. Laughlin at Hanna, Allthe wages they made were pocled 

ulld up the resources. 

‘Hanna, which was twenty-one miles away, was the centre for the post office, 
supplies and grain delivery. | recall very vividly my mother and father telling of @ 
serie tne winter of 1825-26 when they made a trip to Hanna with sleigh and 
vor an (people going to town from that part ofthe country ook a shorteut aero: 
Deeting Lake. The tral hit the ake Justa litle east of the Schottsneider farm and 
cam cut east of Bil McKenzie’, They finished shopping by early evening anc left 
carvesee wa the shorteut, While they were crossing the ake a blizzard came up, 
‘Mle wsbilty became nil ater darkness had fallen. They became lost somewhere 
re eddie ot Dowling Lake. After several hours of wandering they realized they 
Tore going along aside il and that they had tobe ofthe lake, But Because of tne 
Sora inoy didn't know where, Completely lost, Father put down fences hoping to 
Tes come shelter, farmers oF bulldings — anything! Sometime after midnight the 
races stopped at another wire fence. This time when Dad went to their heads en 
Totine of some buldings appeared. It turned out to be the Mansfield farm which 
eaefentod by Reinhart Sieb at that time. This is where they stayed the rest of the 
ight Ths experience was never forgotten. ti intresting to note tha it was he 
rr 200.00 team of horses mentioned esrlior that fought out this ordeal for my 
parents. 

‘Dan died in 1927 asa result ofan accident on a threshing ri. 

Fan Sears of 1928 to 1988 were rather grim — no ran, s0 nothing much would 
{grow The dust storms of 1929 and the thirties were something to benots. At imes 
Fro pul only see an outline of the sun, The alkali of Dowiing Lake would rise 
thousands of feet high! The f wheat went down to nineteen cents per 
shel oats wore seven cents, egge were worth practically nothing. Butter was the 
sare vary farmers using i 10 grease their machinery. In 1990 Dad sold two 
uroe_yoar-old steers for $7.50. Nevertheless, through those trying mes Mother 
and Father etayed off the relict rolls. 

Viinere iates cold and very hard on our stock as feed was not plentiful | 
remember walking to Hudson Bay School, which was the schoo! Henry, Lydia and 
Tatended, and seeing a farmer's horses down on the road allowance unable to get 
Unt Told the owners and the horses were put out of thelr misery. One thing about 
FRidsor Bay School, (which was Bult, believe, in 1948), wes that it was slr 
conditioned — always the same temperature, inside and out! 

in 1920 we moved to the north half of 21-88-15 which Father had purchased 
in 1926 trom Tom Symington. Lygia and I then went fo Crow Hill School which was 
blessed wit the same quality of aie conditioning. In 1932 my folks sent me back to 
Hadeon bay Schoo! where | nad one of my finest teachers, Enos Lundrigan. All of 
te kde did well under him. also admired him for his musical talents and learned 
to playa banjo and my basi guitar; in fact, Gottieb (Shorty) Glubrech turned out 
to be a very accomplished banjo player through Lundrigan’s tutelage, 
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In 1908 Father purchased the west half of 22-33-15 trom the Soldier's 
Sottioment Board, that was previously owned by Joe Lidge 

Mother and Father retired in 1949 and lived in Calgary, where Mother passed 
away in 1946, Father passed away in 1965 In Camrose where Pauline was living at 
that time. 

Pauline was married to Carl Andersen who was the manager of the Hanne 
Creamery. in 1928 he moved to a farm west of Scapa, Later he and hs wife moved 
to New Norway where they operated a grocery store. They retired in Camrose 
‘where Carl passed away in 1952, Pauline now makes her home in Calgary 

Lydia marriee Svend Ditiner in 1954 and has one daughter. She makes ner 
home in Calgary, 

Henry martied Edna Miler in 1845 and lived on the home place until moving 
to Calgary where he was employed with the Calgary Board of Education 

Iie in Calgary, where | was a professional wrestle, 


THE JOHN STEINBRECKER FAM. 
LY, By Ruby Stelnbrecker Hausher 
‘= John and Mary Steinbrecker came to 
Canada trom Colorado in 1910. They 
‘ettod in Stettler, where Mary worked In 
‘cigar factory while John came to the 
Scapa area to take up a homestead 
They built a small two-roomed shack 
‘and moved their entire possessions out 
in awagon, 

Farming was @ slow but rewarding 
way of life then, although there were 
many hardships to be faced, such as 
prairie tres, and isolation, Mary’ fist 
Child was born while she was alone at 
home, 

Horses were very expensive and 
the only means of doing the farming 
‘On one occasion when a team ran away, 
fone of the horses was badly cut. It was 
Part of the day's work to sew up the cut and nurse the horse back to health; just 
sit was all in the day's work to walk several miles to get the milk cows in the days 
before there were many fences. 

In the spring of 1928, the family was coming home trom town with the team 
‘and buggy when they saw flames shooting out of the house. Mac Slemp, who was 
teaching at Hucson Bay school atthe time, brought his class down to see i they 
Could be of any help, but It was 09 late to salvage much from the building. One 
‘excited person ran into the kitchen, Brought out the pan of bread dough which hea 
‘been lft ose, and carried it across the garden before setting it down, There hes 
‘been 2 beautiful large clock beside the dough, but that was not saved, The family 
lived in a granary unti fall, when a large new house was completed, 

Hudson Bay school was built on John's land, and he was one ofthe original 
members of the board. As the school was only a quarter of a mile from the 
homestead, many of the teachers boarded with them 

Mary acted as midwife for many women in the area, asthe nearest hospital 
was at Craigmyle, and often there was not time to go that far oF to get a doctor 
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Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrecker farmed until 1955, when they retired to Hanns. 
Mary passed away in 1964, John in 1965. 

‘They had eight children. George lived for afew years id Hanna, then moved to 
Edgewater, B.C. He married Jean Taylor and had one son, Wes, George died in 
1968, 

‘Sam, wo now lives on the home place, married Pat Smith. They have six 
children and two grandchildren. 

‘Ruby married Ervin Hausher and thoy reside at Endiang. They had three 
children, Loyd, Garol, and Chery, who lost her Ife in @car accident in 1973. They 
have two grandchildren, 

Irene married Friedel Haessel and they farmed at Scapa untl they moved to 
Hanna, They have two sons and one daughter 

“The four older Steinbrecker children passed away in early ite, Wille was 
kale by a runaway team when he was eighteen years old, he and two other 
Children and their grandmother Hinter are buried on the homestead. A boy who 
died after an appendectomy is buried in Hanna, 


THOMAS SYMINGTON, By Sarah Symington Ryokmen — Thom: 
‘Symington was born in February, 1885, in Carluke, Scotland. He was married to 
‘Sarah Denholm at Glasgow, Scotland on January 24, 1912. They sailed for 
‘Canada, arriving at Halifax from where they took the train to Calgary. In 1814 Dac 
took up a homestead eleven mies north ofthe town of Watts, N.W. 21-83-16, The 
tp out to the homestead was made by horse and sleigh. Six children were born of 
this union: Sarah, Marian, Thomas, Margaret, and Jessie. A daughtor Agnes died 


at the age of three years. 

‘Out fist post office was Watts and it was to here we came for our mail and 
supplies. While Dad was on the farm, he was a councilor for the Dowling Lake 
‘Murilpalty and later was reeve. He drove to Hanna once @ month to attend thet 
meotings. 

“The first school we attended was Hudson Bay. The teachers’ names wer 
Mrs. Hamiton and Miss Kerr. After @ few years this schoo! became overcrowded 
and we then went to Grow Hill School. By thi time | was old enough to drive the 
horse. so 1 took the horse and Buggy to school, picking up Mildred and Russel! 
Hanson on the way. 

In 1825 Dad sold his farm to Henry Ruhl, and moved to Endiang where my 
folks operated a restaurant for a year or more. Then Dad went back to his own 
trade. that of carpenter. He helped bulld the town of Endiang where we stayed for 
five yeas. In the spring of 1930 we moved to Hanna where Dad continued in his 
trade. Inthe late thirties Dad and Mother went to Vancouver to reside. Mother 
‘assed away there in August 1949, and Dad a few years later in February, 1954. 

Twas merried to Edward Ryckman in December, 1931. Ed passed away in 
Jil, 1968, We were blessed with three children: James, Jessie anc Alber. | till 
‘make my home In Hanna, 



































ADOLPH and CHRISTINA WEICH, By Loula Welch — Adciph Weich was 
born in Russia on October 6, 1682. Christina Dechert was also born in Russia, on 
October §, 1686. They were married on April 9, 1908, and had three children, 
Louis, Elsie, and another child who died in infancy. 

‘Bad made a couple of trips tothe United States in search of a better way of 
We. The second fime he got a job in Michigan ina foundry. He contracted typhoid 
fever, and after a long bout of liness, found that he was unable to work at his 
former job. Inthe later part of 1917 he went to Edmonton, travelled down o whats 



































































row known as the Scapa area, fled on a homestead and returned to Edmonton 
where he worked in a foundry until 1913, when Mother, Elsie and myset joined 
him. We had come over trom Russia with Uncle Bill Weich’s family, Uncle Rudolt's 
flancee, Bertha Dechert, and Unele Fred Welch. We were all met atthe station by 
‘my dad, Uncle Rudoit and Uncle Wiliam. They were so black from the work they 
had been doing that when they came to greet us, we children were frightened ot 
the black men and hid Behind our mothers’ skins. 


The Aaa Welch family, 1917, Ale, Lov, AG, Lye, Barta, Ms. Cris, Alva, lear May. 


About Christmas time of 1913 we all came out to Uncle Car's homestead, 
{now known as the Fred Weich Jr. place) and spent the winter with him. In the 
spring of 1914 Dad but atwelve by fourteen shack on his Homestead and this was 
our first nome in Canada. This is also where my sisters and brother were born 

By this time the money trom his previous job in Edmonton was getting low 
land again Dad had to go out to work. This time he got a farm Job in the Botha ares 
Which paid him thirty-five dollars a month, OF couree transportation then wasnt 
like its now and if you weren't fortunate enough to catch a ride with someone who 
had a team and buggy, you had to walk. Dad worked on this farm at Botha for two 
‘months before coming home for the first time. When he did come to see us he 
Drought with him a fity-pound sack of flour. He had gotten a ride for a short 
lstance trom the farm where he worked, and walked the remainder of the way 
with that big sack of flour on his back 

‘Afr three months! work he came home and bought our frst cow from & 
relghbor, Mr. Bartsch, who had setled In the area about 1910, Cows were 
‘expensive in those days this one cost Dad about $350, part cash and the rest on 
time. About that same time Dad added a god kitchen to our shack and algo bul 
sod barn for the cow. Uncle Carl broke the ground for our sods and also an ares 
for our garden. In 1915 he also broke ten acres for us which he put into crop In 
1916 on a third share basis. To our great misfortune the crop hailed out and we 
had no insurance. 
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twas also our frst experience of a hal storm, and a frightening experience to 


say the least. especially for us younger folk. At this ime Dad was working for Mr. 
Bartsch, who wai cutting our hay crop for us when the storm hit. He came tothe 

house for shelter and stood just inside the door where he could hold onto his team 

of horses. He had an awl time trying to keep them from running oft they didn't 

like the nal Beating at thelr bodies any more than we would have. However, he dic 

‘manage to hang onto them untl the storm passed. You can well magine there was 

hho more hay to be cut it was a total loss. 

in the winter of 1916 Dad bought our fist team of horses trom Pete Drexel 
‘and bought anther team trom Alex Kalenith in 1917. That spring he bought anew 
feed dril and a wagon and started farming for himselt. Uncie Carl cut our crop 
that fall; we stooked It and put it in four stacks, which were threshed by Chris 
tlohrmann, We harvested nearly four hundred bushels of wheat from this crop. 
\While our stacks were being threshed, the horses hauling the bundle racks had to 
be fed, 80 they ate from the oats that we had. After the threshing was done and the 
‘workers had gone home, Dad gathered up what few oals remained on the ground 
Where the horses had eaten, and sowed them the following spring. Unfortunately 
the crop didn't yield much, as the seed had been sown on spring-broke grouns, 
which does not produce very good crops the fist year 

However. we had sown anather rap as well which turned out not too badly. In 
fact, Dad bull anew house that year before threshing time, and we moved into 
tight away, and used the old shack to store the grain that we harvested tha fll 

‘Mother always had a good garden. Even attor the hall storms she managed to 
salvage lots of potatoes, carots, turnips and cabbage to see us through the long 
Winter months and on into summer until the noxt garden was ready, 

By the fall of 1918 we had flve head of cattle and four horses. Late that fll 
Hudson Bay school was opened and my sister Elsie and | started our education. 
\We could not speak English, for our family always spoke German at home, but we 
made our grade one by the end of the school term. The following year Dad bought 
= pony for us to ride to school; we were very grateful, as previous to that we had to 
walk, and it seemed an awully long trp, especially in the winter. 

‘Dad did alot of blacksmith work, and about this time he decided to get anew 
forge and anvil. He ordered them from Eaton's, along with some other tools he 
heeded forthe cuting down of big wagon wheels, a job he did very wel. He made 
Quite name for himself as a blackemitn and wheelright. Farmers from allover the 
‘country brought him plough shares to be sharpened and wagon wheels to be 
Tepaired and cut down. He also built alot of cutters in those days, and running 
{ear for cutters. The smithy Business got to be quite big and he carried on with i 
Untl his retirement. 

‘This trade also had its drawbacks, Dad had bullt a shop in 1928, which was 
big enough to hold his democrat and car when no blacksmithing was being done. 
‘One cold winter night Rudolf Facho came over to get Dad fo build him a sleigh. 
‘The car was moved out of the shop so there would be enough room to work on this 
project. During the process of heating and shaping the metal for the sleigh, 8 
piece of red-hot metal flaw out of Dac's sight. Although they searched for they 
ould not find it Later on when the sleigh was completed, the car put back in the 
shop, and Mr. Fecho iad gone home, Dad searched again for the missing piece of 
‘metal, but was not able to find it. He finally decided that by now the metal would 
have Cooled and that there was no danger. so retired for the night. About three 
‘clock in the morning we awakened to find the shop on tire 

My sister Bertta wrapped a warm blanket around herself and ran to the 
neignbor's for help. Our closest neighbor, Joe Lidget, lived over half a mile from 
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‘ur place and came as soon as they could. Without realizing It tthe time, Berta 
had run all the way to Lidget's without any shoes on, and in the bitte cold hag 
frozen her feet quite badly. Meanwhile we salvaged what we could from the shop 
the car and most of the democrat and the shop and the rest ofthe contents burnes 
to the ground. 

‘Dad built another shop, bought more tools, reestablished himeett in the 
smithy business and continued where he had left off prior to the fre, sharpening 
plow shares, shrinking wagon wheals, making over wagons, etc. | ater carried on 
this blacksmith business on my farm unt my retirement, ané now my oldest son 
Ron, who has @ machine shap in Three Hil, sin the process of building an even 
larger plant. So this blacksmith business has been passed down from generation 
to generation, you might say itis an inborn tat 

‘Along with the farm work and blacksmith business, Dad also worked for Andy 
Hansen a8 a separator man on his threshing outfit. Andy Hansen, who was a great 
asset to our community, used to do the threshing for neighbors miles around the 
country for @ good many years. 

Ii 1949 Dad and Mother retired to Hanna, where they resided unti thei 
passing, Dad on November 22, 1958, and Mother on January 2, 1976. They were 
both active members of the Lutneran Church, fist at St, Peter's at Scapa and iter 
at Redeemer Lutheran in Hanna. 

‘There were two boys and seven girs inthe family, Loule, Bert and May Fecho 
live in Hanna. Elsie McHugh and Bertta Keall live in Vancouver, B.C. Alvina 
Sorenson isin Olver, 8.0; Alleen Smith in Seattle, Washington; Lyla Marron in 
Camrose and Manéy Schrador in Edmonton, 








LOUIS WEICH, By Loule Welch — 
touts R. Welch: Born January 15,100 
in Valerian, Russa, immigrated to Can- 
fda with mother Christine, Welch end 
Elster Elsen he fal of 1912. We jones 
iy father, Adoiph Welch in Edmonton 
‘Alberta, and journeyed on to what i 
now known as the Scapa area where we 
spent our ft wintr in Canada atthe 
ome of my fathers brother, Corl Weck 
inthe spring of 1914 we moved ont 
dads nomestesd, two miles west ot 
Uncle Car's farm, where we bul oor 
frst nome, a 2 x 14" shack. During the 
summer we added a sod klchen 1 our 
home. During tis period Dad was work- 
ing out In the area, earning. approx 
‘mately ten dors 8 month in order 
Took ater the amy. 
inthe spring of 1916, with the nelp 
of neighbors as we had no machinery of 
. ‘our own yet, we sowed our fst CoP, 
4 aguas Lassie) Le which we ode fo a svere hal stor 
ect igs grandata) ek ScnIn ye fall of te same year Dad bought 
Mleaotigcigeatget gmat). OW fs tam of hares from Pte Drexel 
fnd another team trom Alex Kalen 
tm 1918, Hudson ay Schoo! was bull and my sister Este and | began OU! 




















schooling that fal, Our only means of geting to school was to walk the three and 
8 quarter ries, always taking the shortest route possible. of course, The folow- 
ing year Dad bought our fith horse, a pony, which we were able io ride to and 
trom school, for which we were most grateful 

Treontinved my schooling until the age of fifteen years, during which time | 
‘worked with Dad on the homestead and also for neighbors when I could help out 

During the spring of 1929 all te young men in our area who were able went 
Job hunting in the more southern areas where they heard jobs were more plentitu 
fy name was brought to the attention of a farmer, Mr. George Grieves, who 
‘owned a farm in the Bassano ares, and who was ooking for hired help atthe time, 
Nr. Grieves contacted me about working for him: the reply was "yes" of course, 
Mother packed me a lunch, caught a train at Wats, journeyed to Calgary where | 
‘caught another train to Bassano, where I contacted a blacksmith who was a friend 
Of Mr. Grieves and who took me out to the Grieves farm in an old Model T Ford 
tar. This was my frst job away from my home area. | worked for Mr. Grieves for 
fapproximately three months at forty-five dolars per month which was quite an 
Improvement over the fiy cents a day | had been receiving closer to home. This, 
425 recall, turned out to be one ofthe best years for farming in the history of the 
Country Pretty wel al of the farmers harvested fity bushels to the acre that fll 

‘In 1926 | worked with Dad on a share basis and with good fortune, trom my 
share ofthe crap which was $400.00, was able to purchase my first car. a Model T 
Ford for $350.00. Of course my Dad was not too happy about this but | was sure 
proud of that car: 

‘The following year | was working fr local farmers again and also had ajob on 
‘ road construction crew in the area, One day in mid-summer on my way home 
from road work | ran into the biggest hail storm that ever hit the country. This 
‘siorm covered an area from the southside of Sulivan Lake tothe northern end of 
Dowling Lake. it was storming so badly | had to stop my car and crouch up on the 
seat to shelter myself under the ear root in order to save my hide from being 
battered by the hall stones. 

In the fall of 1927 | ented what was then known as the Gulseth place, in the 
Dowling district, and began farming on my own. in November ofthis same year | 
married Lenora Mable Halversen who joined me on the farm where our ist three 
children, Helen, Ronald and Hilda, were born, 

‘My fist crop on the Gulseth place was hailed out in 1928. Luckily my crop 
was insured, and withthe insurance money | was able to begin buying my own 
machinery, adding to the four horses, a dri, @ plough and an old binder which | 
previously owned. In 1928 bought my ist tractor, a John Deere with steel wheels, 
8 rough old thing lo ride but very modern as far as I was concerned, and a power 
binder. | was the fist person in the area to run my tracior from the binder, 
‘operating both at the same time. 

In the fall of 1931 we moved from the Gulseth place fo the Wade farm south of 
which was mostly ranching, sheep and catle. Another child, Edwin, was 
born to us there, whom we later Ios atthe age of seven due to suffocation. We 
Femained on the Wade farm untl he fall of 1935 at which ime | had a streak of bad 
lick and lost everything but my family. We spent that winter lving with friends of 
ure, the Paul Trtting, who lived about two miles from Dad's homestead 

in 1996 | rented what was then known as the George Smith farm, situated 
approximately three miles north of Dowling Lake, The remainder of my family 
0b, Gordon, George, Harold and Florence, were born on this farm. | started all 
‘over again at this time with only three horses and five cows. My orother-in-iaw, Bll 
Fecho, nad a farm about three miles from mine; he also owned three horses and 



























































{or the next two years we did our farming together. | aiso took odd jobs inthe aro 
‘and did a lot of grade work for the Special Areas, which helped me get te. 
established 

Inthe winter of 1842 joined the armed forces end remained with them unt 
‘he fall of 1845 at which time the war was over and I was able to rejoin my family on 
the farm, While in the army | had the opportunity of learning a trade, 
blacksmithing, which was a necessity to farming for repairing machinery. building 
farm equipment. otc., and with this experience and ability to put it to use | Became 
known as the community handy man, 

During my teenage years and while my children were growing up there was a 
lot of hard work to do but we also had our good times. Our main source of 
entertainment was local talent and every winter Brought to each community the 
Christmas concerts which were looked forward to by young and old alike, There 
were also box socials, dances, chivarees for the newly married couples, picnics 
and ball games in the summer as well as many family gatherings which were 
enjoyed by al 

My wife Lenora passed away in 1969 in @ Calgary Nursing Home after a 
lengthy iliness, 

Holen married David Schmidt and they live on his father’s homestead Inthe 
Watts area, They have four sons. 

Reinhart married Diane Verstrepen. They lve at Three Mills where he runs a 
machine shop. They have five children. 

Hilda married Citford Paxman and lived on the Paxman homestead. Citford 
passed away in May of 1976. They have two daughters and two sone 

"Edwin was born in 1994. He passed away n 1941 

Robert married Jeanette Cust. They live at Port Coquiam, 8.C., where he 
works for B.C. Utities. They have four daughters and three sons. 

Gordon married Lena Cust. They ive at Gels, Alberta on a smal farm, They 
have three daughters. 

George married Betty Banwell. They also live at Three Hils where he works 
for Ron at the machine shop. They have two sons. 

Harold married Mary Steinbrecker. They live In Calgary where Harry works. 
for an oll company, 

Florence married Frank Koteles but hey are now separated, She lives at ed 
Deer. They had two sons, 

| also have four great grandchildren, Michael and Kari-Ann Schmidt, Jody 
Hottman, and April Paxman. 

| remained on my farm north of Dowilng Lake until the spring of 1974 when | 
retire, taking many fond memories with me, and proud of having been a member 
of that particular community 











CARL and LOUISE WEICH and FAMILY, By Art Welch — Cari Weich was 
‘born in Wollhian, Russia in 1885 and immigrated to the U.S. In 1906, where he 
spent the next four years. Then he decided to move to Canada, where there was 
{and available for nomesteading. The city of Edmonton was his destination and on 
his arrival there, he bought @ tent in which he lived until he was able to earn 
‘enough money to build himself a small shack. During this time Mr. Welch worked 
sa carpenter. twas in this shack in Edmonton that he accommodated various 
Felatves including the Keibels, who also immigrated to Albert. 

\While in Edmonton he checked with the government and was informed there 
was land available for homesteading northwest of Hanna. Hefiled on a homestead 

















‘and a pre-emption and spent most of his life farming unt he reticed to Hanna in 





{049, A son Fred now owns the original hall section ang! stil farms it 

‘Mr. Weich tells of the many experiences and hardships endured in the 
process of nomesteading. After leaving Edmonton he moved to Stettier and 
vrorked there for some time. He decided to walk tothe homestead across country, 
Vinich was around sixty miles, He carried a bag with some groceries, sixly pounds 
of carpenter tools and clothing. The frat day he walked twenty-some miles and 
Ghen darkness came he dug a hole in @ hay stack and spent the night. The stay 
Wasn't too comfortable as it was winter, The next day he arrived at a neighbor's 
Theat the homestead and made arrangements to have a load of lumber and 
Copplies delivered, so he could Build a farmstead, which was his pride for so many 


years. 


The Gal Wich fly, Back Row: Dona, An, Fed, Artur, Fea and Alma Fro Row: Car, Ruth 
‘Lous. 


Atter he bul his small home his brothers and sisters emigrated from Fussia. 
one by one and lived with him until they were able to build their own homes, The 
Felatives that lived with him were brothers Willam, Adolf, Rudolf and Fred, a sister 
Irs. Marie Hein, a sister-in-law Matida Weich and numerous others. In 1915 he 
‘married Miss Louise Petech and raised a family of seven: Freda, Arthur, Anne, 
Fred, Donald, Alma and Ruth. One son, Harvey, died as an infant 

in 1920 2 group of people in the area formed a Lutheran congregation, 
bought a church in Wetaskiwin, dlsmantiad it and moved ito its present site, four 


or 


















































miles west of Scapa. On many occasions when a minister was not avaliable, Mr, 
‘Weich would conduct the services . 

During the depression when money was very scarce, Carl Weich would build 
coffins for people who could not afford to buy ene. He spent many years on the 
fchool boars and as muricipal councillor. 

This is just a short resume of one pioneer family who contributed so much io 
the future of this province. Cart Weich died on July 20,1975, three months short ot 
90 years of age. Mr. Louise Weich stil lives in Calgary and isin good spirits ang 
health 

Freda Is married to Sam Doering, Arthur Is martied to Adalena Doering, 
Donald Is married to Mae Delker, Fred is married to irene Otterstetter, Aima s 
‘married Jim Verrin, They al ve in Calgary. Anni Is married to Ben Sielzle and 
lives in Parksville, B.C, Ruth is married to Tony Brohman and lives in Port Alber, 
aC. 





MR. and MRS. FRED WEICH, By 
Irene Welch — On February 4, 1945, 
Frederick Willam Welch and Irene Otter: 
Statler of Craigmyle were united in mar- 
riage In St. Peters Lutheran Church at 
Scapa, 

‘We took over the Car! Weich home- 
stead and over the years saw many ad- 
‘vances, trom coal oll and gas lamps to 
Six and thiry-two volt light plants to 
Hydro in 1952; from crank telephones to 
‘lal phones; from country schools to 
‘schoo! vans, 

Fred drove the schoo! route in 1952 
53, with the car in the summer and @ 
bobsled in winter. He took over the mall 
route trom Mr. G. Glubrecht and de- 
lvered mall by car in summer and by 
‘losed-in, horse-drawn cutter In winter. 
‘We put up with a few hard winters when we were drifted in with high snow 
banks, and didn't get out for some time. Also a few hard years, but there were 
always a few extra dollars to be made with garden vegetables, fryers. eggs and 

We had two children. Our son Richard, born May 8, 1846, met his death ina 
tragle highway accident south of Medicine Hat on October 21, 1970. 

(ur daughter Audrey, born July 18, 1947, is married to Dennis Hoynick. They 
live on a faem near Daysiand and have three sons and one daughter 

In 1959 we bought a house in Calgary, and moved there atthe ond ot June. In 
1968 we bull a new home at 1832 - 47 Street S.E., and live there in winter. Wo 
‘spend our summers onthe farm. 





I. and Mrs. Fre Wo, Richard and Aue, 








THE FREDRICH WEICH FAMILY, By Reinhardt Welch — Fredrich Welch 
was born In Lutz, Poland of German parents. He was constrped into the Russian 
Army. He was assigned to the miltary band and played the clarinet 

He came to Edmonton in 1911. When he arrived there everything he owned 
was stolen except for $5.00 he had In his pocket. His clothes, his music, and his 
Clarinet were all gone, 
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He worked in an iron factory along with his brother Rudolf. They decided to 
try far some other form of employment. Fred and Rudott walked to Stettler, where 
they found work on a farm. Fred came to this area and took up a homestead on SE 
2239-15. He sold this homestead to H. Ruhl and moved to @ half section 
purchased from Bodemans, which is stil the nome place occupied by Reinhardt. 

In 1917 Fred married Florentine Schultz of Basha. Florentine was born at 
Steinbach, Manitoba. Of this union three sons were born, Arthur, Reinhardt and 
Henry, and two daughters who passed away in infancy. 

‘Arthur married Edna Boohike. They had two daughters Arieen and Elaine. 
Edna passed away in 1867. Several years later Arthur married Emily Kaminsk. 

Reinhardt married Edna Graham. They have two sons and three daughters, 
Gerald, Beverly, Judy, Stanley and Shelley. 

Henry married Margaret Gauld. They had three sons and two daught 
‘Alan, Douglas, Kenneth, Peggy and Betty 

Fred passed away in March 1941, and is buried in the Lutheran Cemetery at 
‘Scapa. When he became ll the roads were passable only wth a team and sleigh 
He was warmly wrapped in blankets and his eon Arthut and his wife Flora started 
the trp to the hospital in Hanna, At Rudolf Fecho's they changed teams ang 
continued on into Hanna, 

Flora is stil living and resides atthe Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. Arthur 
lives in Calgary, Henry at Rea Deer and Reinhardt farms the home farm at Scapa, 

In the early years teachers and traveling missionaries often boarded with us. 














MR. and MRS. RUDOLF WEICH — Our original birthplace was Kolk, Russia, 
‘As @ single young man, | landed in New York City in 1909 and found work in the 
railroad shop, grinding brakes. The future looked brighter in Michigan where | 
worked as @ moulder in a Stove Foundry — piece work which meant hard work for 
‘x to eight dollars daly. | drifted from here to Wisconsin to a logging camp — 
piling lumber on @ slasher. 

‘My brother Carl, who had already come to Canads, encouraged me to come. 
to Canada. In 1911 ! arrived in Edmonton. Ihad not seen my brother Carl for about 
‘wo years: I was such a grown-up man that Cari did not recognize me. He walked 
back and forth for a length of time and then gave up, thinking that his brother 
hadnt come. | then made our reacqualntance with tears of joy and laughter. | 
found work In Edmonton, at Edmonton Iron Works at forty cents per hour. During 
this time, 1911, | fled Yor my homestead In Scapa, the S.E. 23-33-18; the 
southwest quarter was my pre-emption, The land was rolling with many many 
rocks which we cleared by hand. Transportation was only with horse and wagon 
and of course there were no roads. 

My wife Bertha, along with Mrs. Adolf Weich and Mrs. Bill Welch, arived in 
Edmonton in 1913. On November 14, 1813, we were united in marriage. During 
this ime hag learned some English but did not have the opportunity for school as 
there was no money. My wife, of course, did not know any English. She could only 
90 to the store and show the clerk what wa wanted to buy, oF | would do the 
‘buying. We moved to the Scapa district, as there were no buildings on our 
‘homestead we lived with Car. Our first home was started in 1914, two rooms, 12 
feet by 24 feet, made of wood. We depended on our gardens and milk so we 
Purchased a roan cow from Godiried Hinder near Delia. As we slowly progressed 
we were able to get five horses, a walking plough and later a sulky plough and 
wagon from Stettler. 

To prove our Title for Homestead we broke thirty acres of land. We dug a well 
inthe slough for water and later a wall by the house. As years advanced we had a 
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well dug by Henry Pregitzer. Our coal supply came from Garden Plain where there 
was also a siore and post office. Our fgod consisted of homemade bread, 
‘sauerkraut, potato soup, prairie chicken and wild duck. 

‘We well remember September, 1914, when our home was blessed with our 
first child. At this same time we had a very heavy snowfall but winter didnot sete 
in; after the snow disappeared we dug up soll ready for our garden in the spring 
Besides farming | worked off and on in Statler for a few years. My wile would 
attend o the home duties; she had much fear alone because she did not know the 
English language and could speak only German, 

in 1918 there was a flu epidemic and much sorrow came to us when ove 
second child Mills passed away — there was no way of geting any medical help 
(oF medicine. Two years later another baby girl passed avay. The graves of Mile 
fand Ida are on the homestead on the southwest corner of the southwest quarter, 
‘beside the fence. Mr. and Mrs, Robert Lange have a child buried on ther lan too, 

ur first farm tragedy occurred when lightning kled two of our horses as we 
‘as 8 colt, We saw ithappen but couldn't do anything. In 1822 our nice two-roamed 
house was destroyed by fire, We were visiting the Steinbrecker family and 
suddenly we saw the house go up in flames, We were so thankful that we had our 
children with us. The neighbors rushed to hep fight the tre, but all we saved was a 
black east iron trying pan which we stil use today. We started to bulld anew In 
1923, afive-roomed house with a full basement. Brothers Carl and Fred and Me 
Steinbrecker, maybe others which we can' remember at this age, helped us bull 

With much courage we worked on and soon we were able to buy our fist 
‘dozen chickens from Steinbreckers. Later We ralsed atleast one hundred of our 
‘own, and turkeys and geese every year. We had much hail. One time we were 
hailed out completely and also lost about thirty of our turkeys. By then we were 
milking about eight cows and geling the cream for what we could get, about three 
to five dollars for a five gallon can, 

‘My first overshoes were gunny sacks wrapped around the shoes. | poured 
water over them to freeze the sacks, 60 my feet would not get cold when | set out 
With horses and sleigh for Hanna or Stettler. 

Garden Plain had a Stampede in 1920 or 1921. Charlie Lohrmann asked it! 
would loan a horse for a bucking contest. did. The horse won first prize and we 
‘g0t a valuable ten dollars, 

‘About 1918 Hudson Bay School opened for students. Our son Walter says 
that in 1925 an itch epidemic was in the school and Dad went to the pasture and 
pleked white sage for medicine. We bathed and steamed int; results were no ich 
something dd the trick. 

‘Our home was blessed with three boys and six ges. Two ofthe girls died 3s 
Infants. Our eldest child Mary is living in Okotoks, Walter In Calgary, Helen In 
Calgary, Emma at Carbon; Danis farming in the Dowling district, Ben is farming in 
the Spongin aistrit ané Doreen isin Calgary 

We let the homstead about the year 1926 and moved to Delia where we took 
vp a farm with a section of land. We thought we would make a better living with 
{grain and animal farming, butin 1932 wheat was only eighteen cents per bushel. In 
1940 we moved back to the Dowling district, wnere a son Dan is now farming. We 
have now retired to Calgary. A tow yaars ago we celebrated our sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. with sixty-two of the family in attendance. We are happy living in 
Calgary but stil keep a sot spot in our hears forthe lite on the farm, remembering 
the many friends and kindnesses shown us there, and the good times as well as 
the bad, 





\We now see the coming generation living in their comfortable homes. May 
they continue to prosper and make Canada @ great natign. Good luck 


WILLIAM WEICH, By Matilda Welch 
= William (Bill Weich was born in Val- 
‘nian, Fussia, on August 1, 1880. He 
was tho oldest of a family of five boys 
and thee girl. 
In 1910 he married Matiida Fecho, 
‘algo of Valenian, 
In 1912 he immigrated to Canada, 
arsving in Edmonton. There he worked 
‘with some of his brothers for the summer 
land then later came to Castor. He fled 
‘on a homestead west of Scapa the NE 
22-33-18, building on it @ sod house 
for ahome. 
In 1913 his wife and two children, 
‘Rudolph and ide, came to Canada. On 
the journey over two-year-old Rudolph 
‘Nand Me Wan Wot became ill and died. He was buried at 
Thay lived ina sod house for three years and then bult a frame house. 
There were three more children born in Canada, Christine, Ernest and 
Herber. 
Bill Welch passed away in 1944, and Mati is now living in Hanns, 
da Bordula had nine children and now lives in Calgary. Christine Manso had 
‘family of sx and is living In Red Deer. Ernest marrieg, farmed the home place 
Until seling to Bruce tli in 1975, They nowlve in Hanna. Herbert is married and 
has theee boys and also lives in Hanna. 


JOHN WIMMER, By Herbert Wim- 
‘mer — John Wimmer was born in Hun 
Gary in 1804 and immigrated to Canada 
with his parents in the spring of 1905, 
riving in Regina. Three months. later, 
fatter purchasing two horses, a wagon, 
stove, beds and other household sup- 
piles, they travelled by trail to Lacombe. 
From there they travelled by covered 
‘wagon to their homestead In the district 
(of what now Is Castor. Machinery and 
‘supplies were purchased in Stotier and 
{reighted to the homestead by horse and 
wagon until 1908, when the C.P.R. con- 
structed the railway from Stetler to Cas- 
tor. 

John was at home with his parents 
untit he was about fourteen years ol 
land then had various jobs, one of whic 
‘was firing @ steam engine breaking land In the area. He also spent some time 
‘working for the C.P.A. Inthe roundhouse at Castor. 


andes, Job Wier 












































In April of 1912 he fled on a homestead, the NE 13-89-15, near the 
Graystone Post Office. For the next three years he worked at homestead duties in. 
‘the winter and at various other jobs in the Summer. In 1916 he started to break, 
‘some ofthe land, andthe following year he moved to the homestead permanent 
‘The lumber and all other supplies were hauled trom Castor by team and wagon, 

In 1918 ne bought a new Model T Ford car for less than $600.00. Ast was one 
‘ofthe first cars In the distri, it was used on various occasions to take someone 
who was sick or injured to a doctor. 

The {all of 1919 being wet, and winter coming eary, threshing was not 
‘completed. The bundles were then hauled onto stacks 10 be threshed in the 
Spring. After seeding in 1920, he worked as a fireman for Chris Lohrmann, 
threshing the stacks. Mr, Lohrmann was the separator man; he hired the water 
man and fireman and the farmer supplied the coal and bundle pitchers. Some 
{days two or three farms were threshed this way. They started inthe area just east 
‘of Scapa and finshed north of Garden Plain on the fist of July 

‘During these years the winter's supply of coal was usually purchased trom 
the Kane or Bradshaw coal mines in the Garden Plain district. When the 
‘depression years ofthe thirties came and money was very scarce, some farmers 
‘would mine their own coal on the George Wright farm. The soll was stripped with a 
team and tresno or slip, and then the coal was broken loose with a walking plow. 
Thon it was loaded into @ wagon and hauled home. 

‘in November, 1926, John Wimmer was married to Anna Podetz, who had 
‘come to Canada from Hungary Inthe spring of the same year. They had one son, 
Herbert, born in 1931. 

In later years more land was purchased and they continued to lve on this 
farm until they retired to Hanna in 1964, Anna Wimmer passed away in 1973 and 
John stil resides at his home In Hanna. 











HERBERT WIMMER — | was born in Hanna in 1931. | attended Hudson Bay 
‘schoo! unt grade five, then transferred to Scapa where | remained untl grade ten. 
‘My main means of transportation to school! was a bicycle. After finishing school | 
remained home with my parents to help Dad with the farming 

‘As | was fond of old time music, | played the accordion with the Scapa 
orchestra for about fifteen years. 

In 1964 1 was marcied to Annabelle Haessel who was employed at the Royal 
Bank in Hanna. My parents then retired to Hanna, and we bult a new home on the 
‘original homestead, which we stil operate. 

‘We have two children, Brian ang Keren, whe are attending school in Hanna. 





THE H. A. BURT FAMILY, By Ollve Burt Boohike and Ear! Burt — Harvey 
‘Burt was Born at Marshfield, Missouri in 1884, In 1908 he married Rebecca 
Kennedy at St. Paul, Kansas, where she had been born in 1883. For a time they 
operated the dining room of a hotel, with Dad doing the cooking and Mother 
waiting on tables. Then Dad found a job running an elevator in Apache, Oklahoma, 
fand worked there unti he came to Canada, 

Uke many others, Dad had read Ilterature which seemed to promise 
hhomesteaders a fortune within a few years, Many people who came planned © 
spend only a short time in Canada and then return, but instead, circumstances 
forced them to stay 

In the spring of 1912 our parents came to Canada, along withthe Jackson 
tamiies wno satieg north of Castor. They told of reaching Calgary on a cold and 
snowy day. Mother had worn a sweater when she left the heat of Oklahoma, never 






































thinking she would need the coat packed away inher trunk. They went to Delburne 
land spent a fow weeks with Mother's aunt and uncle, the, Tom Blair family, and 
then went an to Castor where they lived withthe Jacksons? They also spent some 
time withthe Slomp family of Fleet, who had come up from Oklahoma some ime 
carl. 

‘By September of 1912, Dad had filed on a homestead in the Garden Plain 
area, eighteen miles north of Hanna. Mother tals of living ina tent the next spring 
nil the sod shack was completed. Tragedy almost struck when Dad, burning the 
frase for @ fre guard, lost control ot it and almost burned the tent and all their 
belongings. 

“The next three years were spent between Castor and the homestead. Each 
time they moved to Castor to work, they took al thelr possessions by team and 
‘wagon, with a cow tied Behind. In the spring and tall Dad worked for Lewis Fuller 
north of Castor, He was able to get more work out of Fullers big Rumiey than 
Bnyone else, and could tel stories about threshing as many as sixty days a year, 
Sometimes in thirty below zero weather. 








“The Harvey Burt tary. 942. Harvey Sr, Augusta, ll, ts. art Ear, Co, Harve Jen Boeke 
22d ber Tucan, Siig: Agnes and li, 


ad worked one winter at Kane's mine near Garden Piain. Mr. Kane provided 
‘house for the family and Mother cooked for the miners who lived upstairs. 
Anyone coming along could have @ meal; breakfast was 25¢, dinner 20¢ and 
‘supper 35e. | am ure that there were pancakes and baking powder biscults for 
breakfast, as thats. @ memory from when we were small Mother's pancakes were 
the best anyone ever tasted 

‘The frst crop was seeded by hand. Perhaps Dad had help asthe EE. Slemp, 
family ved with us from April, 1914, until their sod shack was completed. By this. 
lime, Dad had added a frame room onto our sod shack, but it must have been 
‘rowded, with Jane, Edger and Fred sleeping In the kitchen, and Mother, Dad, 
‘Agnes and Olive sleeping in the other room. 

The Burts and the Slemps remained the best of friends all through thet lives. 
‘These two families, along witha close neighbor, the Bodenmons, hayed together 
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{or 8 number of years with a buck and hay slide. Young Bill Burt thought the side 
‘was for other things beaides haying, only tofnd out ciferentiy when he pleked yp 
2 four-inch sliver one Sunday afternoon. 

Inthe early days, mail was hauled from Castor to Garden Plain. Someone 
fom our district would pick it up there and leave the neighbors’ mall at Siemps, 
The Burts would send Olive and Bil to get thelr mail and Mother would wonder 
they would ever get back home with it 

The money Dad had made by working out was used to buy cattle, horses and 
chickens. We milked cows, and Mother often drove a wid team of horses eighteen 
miles down the old “Snake Trail” o Hanna, to sell butter and eggs. The famiy 
Fecord book notes that on March 18, 1918, she sold forty-four pounds of butter at 
45¢ a pound to Gibb, Brown and Odell, "whore service tells 

By 1918, we had added another room to our house, and as there always 
‘seemed to be room for one more, Miss Hoar, the teacher at Hudson Bay schoo, 
boarded with us for a whi 

Inthe spring of 1923, the farm was rented for a year, and we moved to Hanne, 
Dad ran the Terwiliger elevator, and Mother went to the Mayo Giinic in Rochester 
for an operation, Before she returned to Hanna, she visited with her family in St, 
Paul, Kansas, 

By 1925, the C.N.R. line was bult from Hanna to Warden, and the new town of 
‘Scapa was born. The UGG bult an elevator and hired Dad to operate it. He stayed 
‘on with that company until 1948, Elis Malm built the fist store, J. B, Mackenaie 
‘operated the post atte, the Scheilkes had @ garage with a dance hall above't, Mi. 
(Orten had a blacksmith shop and Alf Clark put up a large general store. 

‘About 1926, more was added to the Burt house and a new barn was bul. 
‘Two dances were held in the big lft. In 1927, the farm was Sold to Pahis, who had 
just arrived from Romania, Later Henry Weich purchased it and now the buildings 
are vacant, 

‘We moved to a two-roomed house on the Chris Dunkle farm, west of Scapa. 
‘That winter we spent three months visiting relatives in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
What a thrl it was to travel by train. Only now can we realize the extra work our 
felatives had, feeding and making up beds for the seven of us, for most of the 
homes we visited had families of the same size. We brought back many happy 
‘memories of family reunions and so much kindness, Back home the next spring, 2 
Rew nine-roomed house was bull. 

In the spring of 1929, @ community committee was formed in Scapa, and by 
May o that year, lumber was unloaded to construct a community hal. Mother wat 
‘on the first committee and both Mother and Dad gave many hours of volunteer 
work to keep things going. 

‘Scapa enjoyed many pienics and sports days, and a baseball team was 
organized. Dad was a great sportsman, enjoying baseball, hunting ducks and 
‘geese, basketball and hookey, In that order. Oad had played ball in Kansas, and 
Became a coach for the Scapa team, which made a name for itself throughout the 
area, Even though times were hard In the thins, the coach made sure that there 
was occasionally @ new ball and bat In the bag, and that there was transportation 
favallabie for the players, After Dad's death, the family thought I fiting that & 
Harvey Burt Memorial Trophy be awarded in the area. 

‘The thirties were the years of depression, of sand storms snd no rain 
Nevertheless, Mother managed to grow a garden which not only fed the family, but 
‘supplied trea forthe neighbors. The government shipped in car loads of apples 
‘ried figh, canned herring and clothing that Dad distributed from the elevator in 
‘Scapa. The supplies probably came from people no better off than ourselves, But 
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they had @ surplus of these goods, and we appreciated them. Cold and hungry 
people forget about language barriers! 

raithough Dad did not have many years of formal schooling, he felt it was, 
important that his family nave the chance ofan education. Even though imes were 
fard, Olive and Bill attended Olds Agricultural Schoo! n the thirties, The family 
Sitwonders about Dag; how could he figuire out those hard fractions in his heac? 

"tno elevator closed in the winter of 1994 so Dad bought grain near Fort 
saskatchewan and returned home in the spring. His cheque was seventy-five 
Sollars a month, which was very good at that time. He always managed to nelp @ 
feighbor or two with his generosity. One man returned the money he had been 
Toaned nearly twenly years later, and was stil grateful for the favor. 

‘elore this ime, Dad had farmed wih the help of many hired men, but now 
thece were three boys growing up in the family, so more farm land was rented and 
ought I seemed es though more grain was putin than was taken off. but We 
Pontnued to farm, We bull ]@ new barn, and bought a Massey Harris tractor trom 
3B. Mackenzie. By the late thirties, rops were better and we bought threshing 
stachine. Ear! and Emil Kammerie ran the outfit, and some day Eart wil write & 
ook entitled “Experiences with Emil, the best entertainer of any day. 

“tne forties brought a lot of changes tothe family. The war took Earl overseas: 
‘Agnes, Olive end Bill married and had families oftheir own; Harvey took over the 
{arm and Mother and Dad operated the store in Scapa. They sold ito Lyxzens, 
tnd retired to Edmonton in 1949, Mother passed away In 1961, after many 
operations, She had had many years of sickness but was always cheerful, Dad 
tied in Lacombe in 1962. 

{Like many other homesteaders, Mother and Dad came to this county with 
dreams of making aforlune and returning home. However, his lanc became their 
home, and the other hardy homesteaders took the place of the family they had let 
Detind. They had their ups and downs with hall and poor crops, but they always 
provided well for their own family. As Dad was a carpenter, blacksmith and 
businessman, his extra income helped out on the farm, Mother and Dad were 
‘rong community workers, serving on the school bosrd and on other commitees. 
They were good neighbors who Kept their door open for hospitality or help. Old 
friends will remember the many hours spent playing cards. 

‘Throughout the years, Dad liked to take the whole family travelling. One of 
‘our biggest adventures was a two-week trip to Banff and Lake Louise in the new 
‘006 tDuring Chev. After Dad's retirement, the folks travelled through the States 
many times. 

‘Harvey and Rebecca had seven children. One baby girl was buried in St 
Paul, Kansas, and Ruby, age one month, was buried on the homestead in 1917. 

in 1929 Agnes mervied Gilbert Tucker, who died in 1948. Later she married 
‘otto Thie! and they live at Ponoka, She had three chien from her rst marriage 
Harvey, Jean and Frank. 

Glive married vim Boehike in 1996. They farmed et Engiang and tater he 
became an enginecr on the C.N.R, They retired to Kelowna where Jim passed 
‘way in 1968, and where Olve stil resides. Verne and Velma are their chien 

TB! married Augusta Boehike In 1937, farmed at Scapa and then retited to 
Balfour, B.C. They have one son, Bob. 

Harvey martied Gladys Kalenith in 1944. They farmed at Scapa, then moved 
to Edmonton and are now living in Red Deer. They have three chitdren, Mary, 
Larry and Carol 

‘Ear married Elsle Quaschnick in 1942. Tholr children are Sheila, Garry anc 
Diane, They sil farm at Craigmyle. 
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SCAPA SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 4387 
By Edna Weich . 

‘The Scapa schoo! district was organized on January 12, 1928, Trustees were 
Eis Malm, Chairman; E-E, Slemp, Secretary, and Bill Hein. The frst classes were 
eld ia Malrn’s waretiouse; Holen Jensen taught tl the end of June ang Mrs. Malm 
id the janitor work. 

“The contract to bullé the school was awarded to Aakran and McArthur of 
Hanna. Mr. Malm paid for the land the school was to be bullt on, and was later 
repaid. The new building was completed for the fall term of 1928. Miss Colleen 
Cameron was hired to teach for the ensuing year at a salary of one thousand 
dollars per year. Rudy Hein did the janitor work for eight dollars a month, 








Foto Sooo, pring 1929, ld io Mas warehouse, Bak Row. le i: Homer Lavina 
ti, ln Joven Hedi Han, Socant ow Avid Wal, Margaret Mat Gust creme, Hasall l 
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1290 School 196 (at year of eno), ack Row, lef rit: Wayne Fone, Alan tintreckr, en 
‘ora, day Wel, Vartan Stnareee, Alen Welch, Rhone Sat, Gory Harvey, Wayne Jee 
Stcond Row: es. Meduary, ou Alan, Doug Viste, Ele Wa, Elune Wech, Able Alan, Bary 
‘as, Luan Lan Front Row We beg, orl Vis, Gry Cy, ae rua ete 
Chie, Lyne Vt, Ts Aas, Roe Stanecker, San Wel 


"Moving Seapatachrage to Youngsionn fb 


‘Lu Lotrmann, eo! us soe aa eacherape 








‘As the depression deepened, teachers’ salaries decreased to five hundred 
Collars a year. Money became so scarce it was feared that the school would have 
to close; but somehow enough became avaliable to pay the teacher's salary 

In 1997 the schools in the area amalgamated to form Sullivan Lake School 
Division No. 9. Because of declining population and decreased enrollments, 
Corrine, Garden Plain, Wiese, Crow Hil, Hudson Bay, Annashelm and Chain 
Lakes were forced to ciose. Some children from the eastern schoo! districts were 
bussed to Netherby, some from the west went to Endiang, and the remainder 
attended Scape, where grades one to twelve were taught. The basement of the 
school was converted for use as a high school room. 

To accommodate the larger enrollment, anew three-roomed school was bull 
ft Scapa in 1955. The original school bocame a teacherage, But by 1968 
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enrolment had again dectined and to cut costs the schoo! was closed and the 
Engen bussed to Hanna, George Burns and Friedel Haessel drove the two 
busses for many yoars. 

‘One of the highlights of the school year was the annual Christmas concert, 
attended by people from far and naar. The children waited excitedly for Santa 
Claus, while the adults tried to guess who was playing the part. Another popular 
(vent was the year-end picnic and eports day. It was inthe country schools that 
the children learned the basics of baseball and hockey; possibly the closing ofthe 
‘all schools helped to Bring about the decine ofthese sports, and the end of te 
‘good games we used to enjoy watching every Sunday. It seems that with the 
losing of the schools the community loses much ofthe feeling of togetherness 
which binds I 


‘Seto! bus ivan by Gorge Burs 195788 


‘Some ofthe teachers at Scapa were Helen Jensen, Colleen Cameron, Louise 
Wade, Vie Trenaman, Caroline Reid, Elizabeth Bardseth, Annie Murel, Charlie 
Mis, Enos Lundgren, Mrs. Dorothy Cook, Mrs. Ethel Tangyee, Mabel Anderson, 
Doreen Lyxzen, Jo McCullough, Edna J. Welch, Larry Schultheis, Wayne Johnson, 
Roger Humoke, Shirley Golby, Mrs. MeQuarry, Mrs. Davidson, Ralph Ringdahi 
‘Sue Hungerbunler, Mr. C.O. Tultle, Blanche Coutts, Miss Ambury. Don Pound, 
Jack McClaren and J. Meehan, 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY LINES 
By Edna Weich 





In the early twenties there were rumors of a raliway to be bult from Hanna. 
to Warden. Finally, in 1924, approval was given for the construction of the line 
{and the contract was awarded to Bryson and Sons. Construction began in 1925 
and proceeded from Warden to Hanna, When the line came close to Scapa, Mrs. 
Harvey Burt contracted to cook for the small camp of workers, and began in 
June, 1925. 

‘By October 8, 1925, the Jackson grading outfit had prepared the road bed 
as far as Endiang, and by the en of the year steel had been lad as far es Scapa, 
‘and forthe fst time farmers were able to ship ther graln by ral 
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‘Bulking pondn Sub 


(On November 28, 1925, the last spike was driven on the Hanna-Warden line. 
‘The crow on the frst train were Engineer, Mr. Bigelow Fireman, H.D. Scot 
Conductor, Mark Canning, and Brakemen, Ross McLean and James Cluny 


Etfective January 2, 1927, tl-wookly service began trom Mirror to Hanna and 
‘ack. With the coming of the raiivay, small townsites were laid out along the line: 
In the area covered by this book, were Scapa and Dowling 

‘The year 1929 saw the start of construction on the Scapa-Spondin sub. Stee! 
was stockpiled on Mrs. Fennell's farm in August, 1929. Mr. Bridges came as 
manager of the material yard in 1 raway contractor, moved 
his out n to work on the grade in May. The pr ‘a aliroad grading outfit 
‘owned by @ Mr. Owens from Ohio had completed one mile of grade. 
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In November, 1930, preparation to lay steel east began, with E.W. Graham in 
‘charge. Many local men earned extra money by hiring on with the various 
contractors and later by working as section men. The laying of the steel was 
Completed by February, 1981. According to a news item in the Hanna Herald, 
‘Miss Larson of Hemarua drove the golden spike. 

“The telegraph line to Hemaruka was completed June 11, 1931. JM. Culp 
acted a telegraph operator for a short while. Mrs. Marie Lenore operated the 
ook car for the construction workers, and no doubt the men appreciated her 
‘wonderful cooking 

‘The villages along the Scapa-Spondin sub were Garden Plain, Spondin and. 
Hemaruka, Garden Plain boasted a store, two elevators and a few homes. 
Spondin, alte larger, had a store, elevators, a school, a creamery and a dance 
hall, and in later years @ curling rink. Homaruka was the only village along the line 
to have a hotel, Once in a while the section crews stopped there and returned 
ome a litle worse for it 

“The plan of the railroad company had been to operate trains from Hanna 
through Scapa to Hemaruka, and eventually extend the line into Saskatchewan, 
but the depression put an end to that idea. However, trains did run quite regularly 
te haul grain from the elevators. 

“The right-of-way had not been fenced olf so that farmers could pasture it. So 
two men would ride the cow catcher on the engine to open the gates between the 
fields, and the speeder would follow the train to close them again. Some farmers 
ving along the line resented the track running through thelr property, and made 
things eitficut. One time the section crew discovered tha a rll had been removed 
from the track. Another time they found a coyote chained toa all Ties were often 
stolen; and if @soction crew travelled the line to open gates betore the train wa 
‘due, someone would close them before the tain arrived. 

Both the east and north lines hed section foremen and four or five section 
men stationed at Scapa and Dowiing 

‘The Spondin sub was abandoned some time ago; the stee! and ties were 
removed in 1976. It is rumored that the Hanna-Warden ine will also be 
fbandoned, The bulaing ofthese branch lines meant the end of isolation and long 
hauls to town forthe pioneers; those who remember the excitement of the ralway 
coming through feel that thelr abandonment is a breach of faith with our 
foretathers. Is this progress? 





























SCAPA 
By Edna Weich 

\with the coming ofthe railroad in 1925, four lots and the sites for three ele 
‘ators were surveyed in the hamlet of Scapa. Construction ofthe U.G.G. elevator 
began in November of that year and by the end of December Harvey Burt was 
loading grain to be shipped out. The Home elevator, later Seare, was Dult in 1926 
and in operation by September of that year. Newspaper reports indicate that Joe 
Camp hauled rock and W.P. Glenn supplied gravel for the foundation of the 
‘Aberta Wheat Pool elevator which opened in 1928, with Mr. Louls Schumacher as 
agent 

‘Other men who bought grain at the three elevators over the years were Lyd 
Newman, George Wahl, Lovell Baxter, Mr. Wilson, Ray Ball, Art Welch, Herman 
Slerp, Richard Zeamer, George Burns, Bernie Wade, Vern Schmatz, Don Leahy; 
the present operator is Fred Harvey. 

Elis Malm opened the first store in Scapa on August 19, 1925, and operated it 
nt his death in 1983. His wife Thyra, withthe help of her two children, spent long 
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ing gas and oll to farmers, picking up supplies, and working inthe 
house. The business was a ggneral store in every way; Itcartid 
Stock which met most of the needs of the people in the surrounding area, 
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Scapa — 1925-1890 





1 since then ithas had many owners: Mr 
Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Pound, Mr. and 
rs, Mr. and Mrs, Bob Fizer. 











‘Scapa Sara, 1970 

Mr. and Mrs. George Burns operated the store longer than anyone else: they 
also drove a school bus, had a trucking business, and did janitor work at the 
School. In addition George acted as Searle grain buyer for a time. 

By December, 1925, J.B. Mackenzie had erected a store building with Iving 
uarers for his family, wie helped him as he was also stl farming. He operated 
‘he post office and also had a lumber yard, a machine agency and a sadder. It 
Was Mr. Mackenzie who supgested the name, Scapa, for the post office; originally 
the hamlet had been known as Fennelisvile 
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ving outa 19008 


‘Scapa Fist Amul 


‘There were two rural mal routes out of Scaps. One wi 

Garden Pain area had sixty mail boxes: 

4Jesee Hill as maliman, The other route ran west and south to the Wiet 
In 1926 Mr. Dave Orton bull a blacksmith shop. The next year 
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Schieke erected a large builsing which housed a garage, pool room, barber shop. 
‘and ving quarters forthe family. The top floor was used, as a dance hall. In 1828 
‘Mr, Schielke installed a gasoline-powered generator to supply electricity forthe 
building 

'A Second general store was built by a Mr. Clark in 1928, and later purchased 
by Mr. Glenn, Subsequent owners were Albert Shaben, Bud Brooker and Harvey 
Burt. The building was eventually moved to Hanna and became a bowling alley. 

‘A restaurant was bull n 1927 and operated by Charlle Hill and his family. 
‘When Jim and Olive Boehike bought it they operated it as a restaurant and general 
store. 

in 1929 Mr. Propokuk opened a butcher shop. The community hall was 
completed the same year. Mr. C-A. Coughlin addressed the gathering at the 
‘pening dance held on June 28, 1928. 


Seok rrr, oereig e a 
Seti ones tbe 
Sen eis es ek A Be Gang 0 at Sepa 5 





‘Seaps U6 Elevate, Grain ying ery 1975, Dryer ned by Oto and Les Ea, 


















[Atone time the lite village of Scape was a thriving community of two store, 
‘a restaurant, a post office, garage, poo! hall, blacksmith shop, barber shop, three 
tlevators, and two sohools, There were stock yards and tennis courts. There were 
teacherages and homes forthe section crews, Now the population has dwindled to 
twelve; there is @ store, the U.G.G. elevator, and the post office run by Fred and 
Elsie Harvey who took over from Mr. Mackenzie 

‘Scapa had varlous community organizations; the U-F.A local was organized 
in 1926, with AB. Hanson as president, C.A. Hill vice-president, and J, 
Mackenale the secretary-reasurer. There was a Ladies’ Ald and a Hall Com. 
mittee. The only groups active today are the Ladies’ Aid and the Athietic 
Association 












ELIS MALM STORY, By Margaret 
‘Malm Riddle — Els Malm emigrated 
‘trom Sweden as a young man; he home- 
‘steaded six miles northwest of Scapa 
in 1912, From there he worked in the 
Endiang district; Being carpenter by 
trade he built many homes and schools, 
(On November 22, 1820 he married Annie 
Willams, 8 Welsh ass. in 1922, a sot ot 
twins Margaret and Arvid were born at 
the Campbell farm. At that time my ded 
foperated @ general store just east of 
Endiang. When the railroad came 
‘through in 1928, Elis Malm opened up 
the fist general store in Scapa, the Red 
& White, He also sold gas and oll and 
had trucking business. 

In 1982, my dad buit @ equare box that fit on a two ton truck. In this day and 
‘age It would be called a camper or a motor home. Eight of us, four children and 
{our adults, travelled out to Lange, B.C. camping along the way. Harvey Burt was 
In charge of the store for six weeks or more while we were gone 

ils was an ardent sports fan and also had a lot to do with getting @ new 
‘schoo! Bui, a8 well as the community hall. The first school, known as the flour 
house or a warehouse, was used from January 22, 1929 until the ond of June, wih 
the former Helen Jensen being the first teacher. 

In 1925, my mother died, leaving my dad to take care ofthe twins. In 1928 he 
married a Sweaish girl, Thyra Ostlund. They were married ony ive years when my 
‘dad passed away suddenly. My mother continued to operate the store until 1942, 
‘when she sold out to Mr. and Mrs. Burk. Since then the store has changed hands 
‘many times: other owners were Mr, Harvey Burt, Mr. Lyxzen, Mr. Pound, George 
Burns and Bob and Pat Fizer. 

in 1941, Margaret married Bil Riddle. They had four children and live in 
Hanna. 

‘Arvid married an English war bride, Eileen Gregarns. They had two girs and 
live at Lake Louise where he is the post master 

‘My mother stil lives at Riverside, California 





Eis Malm argare an Avid 











THE BURNS FAMILY — We arrived in Scapa trom Nisku, Alberta in August 
1953, with our two boys, Garry and Pat. We took over as agent for the Searie. 
Grain Company. When the new thrae-roomed school was built In 1954, we 
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‘wore janitors for awhile. We also started 
to drive the school bus bringing children 
to Scapa from surrounding areas where 
the smalier schools were closed due to 
small enrolments 

In 1956 we purchased the Scapa 
store from Mrs. L. Pound, About this 
time the Searle Grain Company sold 
their elevator, so we started general 

rucking. In 1964 the Pioneer Grain Com- 
Dany asked us to look after ther elev 
NodernTrucig.GengeSume Turk 10°8 at Garden Plain and Spondin. The 
CNR. had discontinued service of the 
,-Hemaruka tine, and all grain from the elevators at Spondin and Garden 
Plain had to be trucked out; we took the contrac for this work. In 1968 the Pioneer 
Grain Company moved thelr elevators by truck to Cereal. The Pool elevator 
a Garden Plain remained in operation until 1972, when itwas torn down. 

in 1974 we sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. Bob Fizer. We lived on the 
CGubrecht place for about six months and then moved to Hanna for a year. We 
continued to dive the school bus until 1976, when we retired after twenty-two 
years’ service, and moved to Stet. 

In 1960 Garry married a local gil, Gene Viste. They and thelr wo girls lve in 
‘Sherwood Park, Pat married Verna Stensland in 1968. They and their two children 
lve in Hanna, 

We enjoyed our year 




















3t Scapa and will never forget our trends there, 


J.B. MacKenzie, By Catherine 
‘Graham — In May 1914, Mrs. J.B. Mat 
Kenzie and her family of four, Catherine, 
Grace, Donald, and Nancy, lott thoir 
home in Scotland to come to Canada to 
Join Mr. MacKenzie in Calgary where he 
had Bult a new home for his fami. He 
hhad salad to Canada two years previous. 
‘We had crossed the Atlantic Ocean on 
the S.S. "Hesperian" which was later 
‘unk during the War of 1914-1018, After 
2 long trip on the train trom Montreat 
wwe arrived In Calgary, which we liked 
very much. However, when the Great 
War broke out in August, work in the 
building trade had slackened off so 
‘much that it was hard to find enough 
work to survive on, 80 they looked into 
the idea that was being promoted at that time, settlers to open up the farmlands 
Ot Alberta. They were given a free homestead of 160 acres and they pre-empted 
‘another quarter of a section. The original ferm, called "Willow Hill Farm", was 
{wo miles west of what snow the town of Scape, and is now he property of Mr 
Coming to Craigmyle by train on the C.N.R. trom Calgary, Mrs. MacKenzie 
land her children were driven out by Mr. Tom Symington, her brother-in-law, with a 
team of horses and wagon he had purchased In Craigmyle on this trp. It was 
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‘pouring rain most ofthe way and the children were inthe back ofthe wagon on a 
mattress with covers over them, We stoppeq at a farm then occupied by a family 
by the name of MeCuish and they gave us more covers and my uncle a raincoat 
We hed not reached my uncle's home before nightfall and we were lost, andthe 
horses being new ones didn’t know their way home elther. So we slept out on the 
prairie our first night, just over the hil as it turned out in the morning, trom my 
Uncle's home which was later the Henry Rul place near where the ite Lutheran 
Church west of Scapa was later bult. Mackenzie built the pulpit used In that 
‘church when it was opened. 

‘Other settlers in that area at that time were Andy Hansons, Steinbreckers, 

Welch, and Linleys, the Glubrechts who used to bring mil tous and Mr. Glubrecht 
fod barn on my uncle's farm. Some ofthe bachelors were Joe Lidget, Erne 
snd Harry Cook, all of whom married late. 
We stayed with our uncle as Mre. Symington, Mrs. Mackenzie's sister, was 
‘away on a trip 1 Scotland, On her return about Christmas time we had to find a 
place to stay whore we would be able to go to school, 60 we moved over tothe 
Griando School District an the other side of the Chain Lakes, where we rented @ 
home near the school and boarded the school teacher, Miss Mayhew. By this time 
fie MacKenzie had Joined the Army in which he served overseas for three y 

‘The brother of the man who owned the house we were living in at Orlando 
docided to marry the teacher boarding with us, and wanted the house to liv in, so 
‘we ad to move again. We went to live at Me. Knudson’s at Chain Lakes, where we 
Went to school witn his family and Me, MacKenzie Kept house for us all. Later Mr. 
‘MacKenzie’s sister came out from Toronto to marry Mr. Knudson an look after 
is family 

‘About 1917 Mrs. Mackenzie had Mr. Symington put @ house on our own 
homestead, a8 they were planning to buld the Hudson Bay school. Miss Hoare 
from Calgary was the first teacher In this school, others folowing were Miss 
Hamiton, Miss MeLaughlin, Miss McTaggart, Mrs. McNell, who later became Mrs. 
Harry Cook, Mary Orde, Mac Slemp, and Miss Woods. We had to go in all kinds of 
‘weather during the winters to attend school there were no busses picking Us up 
fand no cars at that time, 

‘The schools were also the centers of entertainment, with dances, box social, 
‘and Christmas concerts being the order of the day with the local musicians 
providing the music on whatever instruments they could play, tothe best oftheir 
fbiiy. Church was also held in the schools during the summer months when 
Student ministers would hold services. Later when the towns started up these 
affairs were held In the local halls 

’as there was no doctors handy during these early days Mrs. MacKenzie 
‘assisted a the birth of a number of the children born around there about that ime. 
Some eoming to mind are Mildred Hanson and Edward Giubrecht 

‘We had one cow at this time, but in 1918 when the war was over, Mr 
MacKenzie came home, and started farming n earnest. That was the winter when 
‘Spanish Influenza struck, and in some cases whole families were down with itand 
many lost thelr ives. 

tn 1928 Mr. MacKenzie opened the post office in Scapa, and we all ad our 
turn at helping to carry on at home as he was stil operating the farm. He also nad 
lumber yard and a machine agency. 

‘Mr and Mrs. MacKenzie made thelr last move when he retired. going te 
Vancouver to live out their years. All the members of the family married and 
moved to different parts of the country 

‘Catherine taught school for a number of years around Hanna, then joined the 
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CPR. Princess boats on the west coast, and worked there for a number of years. 
‘She married the late Mr. EW. Graham and now lives jn Kelowns, B.C. 

Grace martied Dick “Duckie” Holmes of Endiang, where he operated a 
umber yard, later moving to Black Diamond and Turner Valley, where Grace lost 
her If a8 the result of a gas exposion in thelr home, Dick is ving now in Phoenix, 
arizona. 

‘Donald is ving in Vancouver and Naney, Mre. George Scot, Ives in Calgary 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 

By ER. Burt 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Orton with thelr 
‘son Mervin came from their homestead 
South of Bassano to the village of Scapa 
In the spring of 1926. They built the frst 
house in Scapa and the blacksmith shop. 

‘Dave had apprenticed in Ontario 
‘and came west in the early 1900. He 
worked in a shop at High River before 
{aking up his homesteec. 

In those days the plow was an im- 
portant implement. Dave was kept busy 
{rom early morning til ate night ham- 
mmering out plow shares, setting wagon 
‘wheels, eto. Winter was horse shoeing 
time. Blacksmithing Is now a lost art and 
‘to watoh Dave with @ hot iron and a ham- 
mer was something else, | remember 
‘seeing Dave forge a piece of steel Into 
‘oylinder teeth for a threshing machine, 
ttcame out looking like new. There were years when money was scarce and new 
‘repairs wore out ofthe question, Dave came tothe farmers’ rescue. 

‘The blacksmith shop was also a place to replay yesterday's ball game and 
catch up on all the unprintable news. The milk man usually got a poilicat 
tlscussion going, many times almost missing his dinner 

‘With changing times the blacksmith shop was no longer needed and in the 
lato thirties the Orton family moved to Hanna. Mrs. Orton was a great supporter of 
‘community activities and before the cafe opened many a weary traveller was sure 
1 get a good meal at her home. 

‘The Orton family have all passed away but are not forgotten. | am sure 
snyone who knew the spot where the blacksmith shop stood can sill hear the 
hammer and anvil ringing. Some of Dave's tools can be seen today in the Hanna 
Museum, 














WILLIAM P. GLENN GENERAL STORE 
By Earl Burt 

WE. Glenn came to Scapa in 1927, with his wite and family, Beulah anc 
Vernon. Beulah helped her dad with the store, while Vernon was stil sitending 
school. Some wil remember the gas pump out front. It was antique even in those 
{ays with the pump having to be cranked up and then down each ime to bring up 
galion of gas. 

‘Mr. Glenn fook his share of eggs, bulter, hides, etc. in trade for supplies ana 














‘groceries. Did you ever stop to think where all the butter and eggs went? lam sure 
{hat alt of store koapers of the day, threw thar out the back door! They could not 
refuse the old customer when times were bad. 

‘Mr. Glenn kept a big black team of horses. This team was used for dragging 
‘and hauling coal from Garden Plain, Vernon was on his way home with a load ot 
Coal when the team got thirsty. They walked off the road, down to the creek and 
turned over the wagon and coal in the creek 

Mr. and Mis, Glann were good community supporters. For health reasons, he 
‘moved out to New Westminster Inthe mid-thites, He sold to Albert Shaben from 
Endlang 

Mr, Glenn passed away in 1965, and Vernon in 1975. Beulah married Shory 
‘Warwick of Hanna and operates Warwick Ladies Wear. Her mother resides in the 
Paliser Nursing Home in Hanna, 







CLARK sToRE 
yea our 
Af Clark and family came to Scapa 
in 1926 and bull @ Genera! Store writ 
ving quarters n the rear. Alf ha ome 
Seaded inthe Parr este south of Han 
fi, and had operaied a furture bus 
nese in Hanna betore coming to Scapa 
A id not stay long, But het his 
markin he district. He was a good Bus 
hessman and 8 great supporter of new 
Gevelopmentsn the community, Al also 
bought cattle and shipped them out by 
ral 
Clarks sold the store to thelr tend 
and neighbor ‘rom homestead days 
We. Glenn, Air leaving’ Scape, they 
took up residence In Dawson Creek and 
ven tin cun Sie utemateaara wort into the real esate business. Al 
onegugrmamseremnm maar a also mayor of Devon Crak tr 
Mr, Clark has passed on, and Mrs. Clark resides in Vernon, B.C. Gerald 8 
prominent paychiatist in Philadelphia and Shirley Ives in Prince George, B.C 








SCAPA FEED MILL 
‘By Earl Burt 

In this modern day of skilfully prepared feeds, one would wonder how cattle. 
and horses survived in years gone by. 

Interestingly enough, even Scapa had a “Feed Mil” a few years ago. Charlie 
Hil and bays hed an LH.C. 10-inch grain grinder and a "Mogul" one-cyinder 
‘wactor. Tuesday was the day the farmers ofthe area brought grain into the village. 
The grain had to be shovelled inte the hopper and then gravty-ed tothe mil. With 
no elevator oF augers, the shovel came to use. With only @ west and north wall 
‘around the mil, one was glad to be kept working! 

“Things went well n the summer as the "Mogul" was a wiling worker in warm 
weather. Winter time brought a lt of action though. The night before grinding 
water was carried to fil tubs on a big cook stove. The next morning this was 
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nested until bolting, at which time it was hustled out to the 10 to 15 gallon tank of 
fhe Mogul, Horse biankets were laid on and the whole,procedure halted until the 
bi and cast block warmed up. Armed with a two-foot long crank, the Boys would 
Gitempt to turn it over. About an hour later, (with the advice from the natives!) @ 
fie had been bull around and under the tractor and it finally started. Once 
turning, Itnever missed — how could it with only one cylinder? 

‘Charlie operated the restaurant at the same time so he brought in a brisk 
business, His feed mill operation stopped one cold day in February though. After 
the water and fi treatment on the "Mogul", a native came up witha can of ether 
‘anion blew the head off! What a sad death fora falthul tractor that had done so 
‘much for the country In the Beginning, 








MR. and MRS. WILLIAM SCHIELKE, By Hilde Schieike Talmage — 
Wiliam Schiolke and his wite Mary were both born in Roumania, When Bill was 
five years old he came with his parents, seven brothers and two sisters, to North 
Dakota, At the age of seventeen, off to Canada he went. He did most of his 
traveling on a saddle horee; he loved horses and took great pride in keeping his 
team decorated with tassels and bells. When Bill came to Canada he took up & 
homestead near Hardisty. 

in 1912 he married Mary Turigan, who had come to Ganada with her mother 
and brother. They spent a winter honeymoon in North Dakota with his parents, 
then came back and setted inthe Paintearth district near Galahad, north-west of 
Castor. They went through lots of hard times; the first house was made of logs and 
‘mud, and wen the root leaked, table cilcloth was put over the bed to keep it ry 
‘They began raising cattle, and Mary became a great hunter. She would shoot 
beaver and sell the poits to make money. She loved horse back riding and outdoor 
work, was very fond of gardening, and | always sald she could make a weed 
loom 


1828 Saga Late’ Ai inlting Me. Dick Hassles. Camp, Mes, Slemp, Hay Soot, barber, 
is Catanach, hs, Ma, 

They had a family of four, well planned, a boy, agi, @ boy, a girl They hed 
their good times. Mrs. Schielke said that harvesting was a lot of work, early hours 
{and late hours; but all the women helped each other, which made it 90 much 
tasie. As wel as working, the women played thelr share of pranks on the men 

ih 1927 they decided to move to Seapa. They sold all the catie and bought a 
big building at Richdale, which Bill tore down and began to rebuild in Scape. He 
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built a huge bulling,fity feet square, He civided it in half and one part was a 
‘garage. The two boys wore very good mechanics and along with thelr Dad they 
made many democrats out of the old running gear of car. 

In another part of the bullaing he had a pool room and barber shop run by 
Harry Scott, The upstairs ofthe building became a dance hall, which saw a ot of 
‘goed old dancing, and it probably swayed with the music. Bil must have been a 
ood carpenter, for the buliding never collapsed under the weight of the big 
Giroles of square dancers. There was also a room for the wee ones to sleep, for 
there wore no baby sitters in those days. 

“To help with the finances, Bill went to work on the C.N.A. section crew for 
twenty-five cents an hour, and worked hard laying ties and driving spikes. Pay day 
was a big day to look forward to; that meant a trip to Endiang and maybe a beer or 
two In the bar. 

‘Mr. Schieike and his friend, W. P. Glenn, who hed a general store at Scapa, 
liked to play tricks, One night when a bunch were going to a dance, they cut up 
‘onions and put them in the sleigh box under the blankets. Everyone wore the 
‘same cologne that night 

‘Another time some of the men got Into the apple cider atthe store. Ithad 
‘aged and turned into "kiek-a-poo" juice. One man in particular nad too much and 
Jost his false teeth in load of oats on the way home. 

in 1956, after al the family nad grown up and were leaving home, Bill decides 
to tear down the garage and buill three houses out ofthe umber, and moved them 
‘away, They lived in one of them in Hanna for @short while. About 1958 they moved 
the house that the son had lived in, in Scapa, to Castor, and took up residence 
there, In the summer of 1967 Mr. Schiokke suffered a stroke which left one side 
paralyzed. He was a patient in the Dr. Kennedy Auxiliary hospital in Steer unt 
his death on October 12, 1970. 

In September, 1976, Mr. Schielke had a stroke which lefther unable to walk 
‘or speak. She Is stil @ patient In the Castor hospital 

‘The family all live in Alberta, Bennie at Turner Valley; Lilian, Mrs. Stan 
Burkett, in Edmonton; Gus at 2ig Valley and Hilda, Mrs. Roger Talmage, at Henna, 

Mary and Bill Schielke had five grandchildren and fie great grandchicren 
‘They were a well-respected couple and enjoyed many happy years with their 
family. Mrs, Schielke was a quiet person, but both she and her husband had afine 
‘sense of humor. Life never offered them many holidays, nor any rips abroad, but! 
‘am sure they would enjoy ving thelr years over again. 

















LOUIS SCHUMACHER — | was born in 1908 in North Dakota, and moved wih 
‘my family to the Bassano area when I was one year old. In 1925 | set out on my 
‘wn, moving to Sunnynodk to work In a grain elevator and learn the business. 

In 1928 took charge ofthe elevator at Scapa. It started out to be a very good 
‘growing year, Buta hailstorm in August wiped out haf the crop inthe entire are. 
Crops were poorer after thal, and farmers’ incomes were depleted as the 
Sepression intensified, 

in 1982 | eft Scapa and joined an elevator painting crew. That samo year! 
‘married Gladys Knudson, whose family resided In the Chain Lake area. We had 
three chiidren. Our son, Stanely is the Conservative Member of Parliament fo" 
Paliser constituency. Our daughter June is a teacher and her twin, Jean, is @ 

| ied many diferent jobs after! eft Scapa; buying grain, trucking, operating 
‘an implement business, moving buldings and homesteading in Northern Alberts 
My wife and I now make our home in Drumheller. 














EW, Graham on et, ho worked as a maria 
thea on CIC. cansbucton at Bona, Scapa 
En nthe Spann Haaruna ee; Joe Brit 
‘is secon roman rom Hemarua Fee 


Marjorie St, Louls of Calga 
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THE EDGAR SLEMP STORY, By 


(nd of Sullivan Lake, 
Their frst house was bullt of sod 











E,W. GRAMAM, By Edna Graham 
Welch — Edward Graham came from 
2 railroading family. His father and five 
(of his hx brothers worked for the C.N.R. 
land hi two sors, Gordon and Richard, 
followed the family vadition, Goréon 
In Montreal ang Richard at Jasper. 

Edward Graham eame to the Scapa 
district a8 @ material checker for the 
Construction department of the C.NR, 
‘working In the yard on the Spondin Sub. 
When the depression started he was 
‘made section foreman of the Spondin 
Sub, and remained there until 1948, 
when he was sant to the Drumheller 
Valley to work on flood control of the 
Red Deer River. He was transferred to 
Biggar, Saskatchewan, as Roadmaster, 
and jeter worked at Edmonton, Prince 
George, 6.C., and Brandon, Manitoba. 
He retired to Vancouver and then moved 
to Kelowna where he died In August 
1974 





His wife was the former Ruth Riddle of Crystal Falls, Quebec. They had two 
‘sons, Gordon and Richard, and four daughters: Margaret Irving of MiNwaukee, 
Edna Welch of Scapa and Mary Anno Smiley of 
Spruce Grove. His wile passed away in April 1849, and he later married Catherine 
MacKenzie, who stl resides at Kelowna. 
Eddie, as he was known, was an ardent sports fan and coached baseball and 
ims. He umpired many a ball game, and if anyone srgued a cal, out of 
his back pocket came the rule book to end the dispute. 
‘During the winter months he and his friends, Ernest Haessel, Harvey Burt 
iis Malm, Johnny Cattanach, Milton Stuart and Don Cameron, nad weokly bridge 
starting at seven inthe evening and sometimes lasting until seven inthe 
‘morning, That was the one night of the week when the family expected to be seen 
but not heard, and woe betide the child who made a noise! The bridge sessions 
Wore held atthe men’s homes, and it was ust after the weekly game at his office in 
the store that Mr. Malm was found sitting in his char, dead of a heart attack. 


Mrs. Edger Siomp 





Edgar and Jane 


Slemp were true pioneers of the Seapa community. Born near Verden, Oklahoma 
in 1890, Edgar was the oldest of @ femly of nine boys and three girs. In 1911 he 
married Francis Jane Vinyard, Their only son Fred was bora October 23, 1912. 

in 1913 Edgar came to what is now the Scapa community. One year later his 
wife and son joined him there on their homestead on section 1-34-16 atthe south 


with a shingled roof which was held in 


postion by a heavy stone suspended from each corner. inside the house there 
‘was building paper on the walls and floor was made of boards. While this house 
wes being bul they lived with Harvey Burt and family. This was thei dwelling unt 
1817 when they built a frame house 24 x 24° and also a frame barn. A chicken 
house built of god eerved them for @ number of years. 
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Edgar's two brothers, Herman and Earl, lived with them much ofthe time for 
three years while proving up on their own two homesteads. Each settler was 
permitted to apply for one quarter, 160 acfos, of homestead (crown) an. and in 
brder to get hs patent or title, he was required to pay the sum of $10.00 and live on 
the land at least six months of each year, and clear and break at least tan 
homestead” acres each year for three years. Edgar dug their own well ang 
cribbed it with framework and boards. The water was drawn in a pall with rope 
‘and pulley 


4916 — So ose Eagar Simp Frm. Slamp es Slam, Mes. H Burt, Burt ing 
Smo, Mr Hil ing Has Ea Ml, Chest la Slemp, Car, Ove Bur, Aes Bu. 

Coal was easly available at Garden Plain some six miles distant. The ares 
‘was bare prairie except for some brush and trees in the low spots. Their cary 
Plowing was done with three horses and a walking plow. Half the cultivated area 
Wwas summerfallowed each year often resulting in good crops, some as much 
forty bushels of wheat per acre, Wheat was hauled to Hanna during the winter, 
distance of eighteen miles. One of the good years Edgar made thirty-seven tips 
Using three horses and a wagon 

in 1928 the rallway was built rom Hanna to Warden. Itcut directly through te 
‘Slemp's building site and made it necessary for them to move their buidings to 
‘another higher location, algo to dig @ new well. The new town site of Scapa was 
Jess than a mile away, Mall that had been Brought from Castor twice a week by 
team to Garden Plain some six miles away was now delivered to the new post 
‘office at Scapa. The frst postmaster was William MacKenzie. 

in 1919 neighbors cooperated to buld a school, to be named Crow Hl. twas 
three miles from the Siomp farmstead. Mrs. Slemp boarded the first teacher, Mis 
Cvistina Campbell, and with the opening of school son Fred and the new teacher 
drove witha single horse and buggy or cuter In winter. Mrs. Siemp fondly recals 
the white horse whose name was “Chalk”. She also recalls boarding the teacher st 
fate of fiteen dollars per month. Fred later attended school by way of saddle 
horse, All his schooling as far as Grade ten was at Crow Hill and he was abe te 
‘board out and complete high school at Fleet. Edgar was a member of the boardat 
trustees at Crow Hil for many years. 

Early In the 1940's neighbors bull their own telephone line and their mutue 
‘company became part of the Hanna exchange. 

or social life partis were held alternately at neighbor's homes, and there 
‘were frequent dances at Scapa Hall. Weekly church services were held each 
Summer in Scapa Hall with a student minister serving as pastor. Early in te 























1920's, Mrs, Slemp and three of ner neighbors organized a lacies group known a5 
the “Ladies” Aid 
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Edgar and Jonnie experienced some rough years. There was an extreme 
“drought the yoars 1917 to 1922, Atleast one crop that of 1918 was snowed under. 
‘They survived all these as well as the general hard times bf the thirties, They were 
both victims of the "iu" in February 1819, being ill and bedtast while Fred, who 
twas seven years of age, tonded the household duties and neighbors did the 
‘outside chores, 

Fred married Hazel Kennedy, of the samo dlstrct, in 1996. They had one 
daughter Faye and one son Norman. They lived in Hanna where Fred was 
Supervisor in PLFA, unt the time of his death in 1964 

‘Edgar and Jonnie sold their farm at Scapa and retired to Fleet In 1849, tving 
there for six years before moving to Lacombe. 

‘Edgar passed away August 10, 1970 and Jennie lives in their home In 
Lacombe. 





RICHARD (DICK) FENNELL, By 
Kathleen Holland — Richard (ick) 
Fennel, born in southern Ireland, was 
fone of the very first setles in the Scapa 
dlstrict, He arrived here in 1908 to home- 
‘stead, and fled claim to a quartor sec- 
tion of land. He was a real pioneer, as 
his frst home was a sod shack located 
near the site of Hills barn in the town 
fof Scapa. At that time there was no town 
ff Hanna, and he had to walk al the 

to Stettler to buy groceries and other 
‘supplies, staying overnight at “Stopping 
houses" along the way. 

In 1914 Dick Fennell enlisted in the 
thityctirt Battalion In Calgary, and 
served overseas In France. After dis 
charge he lived for a while in England, where he met his future wile, the former 
Ly Reade. They were married in 1919; he returned to Canada in 1920 to his 
‘original homestead, while his wife travelled to Ireland to visit her sister-in-law. 
‘Their first daughter, Kathleen, was born there, and Mrs. Fennell emigrated the 
following year with her six month old baby. In the meantime, her husband hed 
uit a frame house on the farm. A second daughter, Ruby, was born in 1922. 

In 1926 the C.NAR. line trom Hanna to Warden was bul. and land was 
purchased from the Fennel!’ fr the site ofa town. For a short while it was called 

enneltvile” unt Mr. James MacKenzie, the frst postmaster, submitted the 
name of "Seapa” for the new vilage. The name was derived trom the large harbor, 
Scapa Flow, in Scotland, which was the principal naval base ofthe Britsh fleet in 
‘the first World War and again in the second Wer 

During the 1920's Sullivan Lake was larger than it now is because of wetter 
seasons, and many people had to travel through the Fennell Farm to bypass the 
lake, 

‘The C.N.R. raliroad from Seapa to Hemaruka was begun in 1929, and the frst 
train began service In 1990. 

Dick Fennell died in January, 1929, and was buried in the Hanna cemetery. 
His wife continued on the farm with the help of a hired man. But farming in the 
‘epression, drought-ridden years ofthe 1930's was tough enough for a man and, 
after six years of trying to make a go of it, Mrs. Fennell and her daughters let the 
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farm and moved to Calgary. Fred Welch bought thelr land, and his son, Arthur, 
farmed it i 

‘Mrs. Lily Fennell died in 1970 a the age ol eighty-six. Her daughter, Kathleen, 
is married to John Helland; they iv in Calgary, and have three daughters and one 
‘son, Her younger daughter, Ruby, married: George Stark, and they also lve in 
Calgary. 








THE CAMP STORY, By Hilda Camp — Joe Camp took his homestead and a 
pre-emption in 1808. Eight or nine people came with him trom Dakota at that time 
but Joe was the only one who stayed. Besides farming he worked inthe coal mines 
‘at Drumheller and Halkirk and hauled coal also. 

‘Joe joined the army in 1916 and went overseas. He contracted the flu and 
was sent home in 1918, Before he joined the army he felt he might not come back 
‘and gave up his pre-emption to Ear! Siemp. 

|p 1920 he married Hida English who was working for people In the Endlang 
district by the name of Loomer. They had three children Mona, Arthur and 
Pauline. Mona lives in B.C, Pauline married Bil Paxman and now resides in 
Hanns. Arthur works for Pool construction 

‘We went through the ups and downs ofthe early years. In 1929 we were able 
to buy back the pre-emption. 

1 recall Joe telling about being able to help his neighbors during 1918 
outbreak of flu as he had already had it 

‘Joo passed away in December 1975, Mrs, Camp stil resides at her home in 
Hanna. 








MA. WIMBUSH, 28 told by Mrs. 
Camp — Mr. Wimbush was a remittance 
rman from England and had a pre-emp: 
tion across the road from our home. 
stead. He must have been In the Can 
dian Army during the 1914-1018 war as 
he recelved a seventy-tive dollar a month 
pension. He travelled home to England 
for a time, also went to vst his brother 
In Australia. In 1828 he went completely 
blind, We looked after him. In 1925 he 
‘moved Into @ one-room shack on our 
farm. In 1944 he became very ill ang 
passed away in the Colonel Belcher 
hospital in Calgary and is buried in the 
Hanna Cemetery. 
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THE BODEMAN FAMILY, By Agnes Burt Thiel — Mr. and Mrs. Bodeman and 
thelr son John left Switzeriand about 1880 and went to Oklahoma. They came to 
Canada about 1908 and in time they took up homesteads at the south end of 
Sullivan Lake. The parents’ homestead was south and west of John's. After they 
‘proved up they sold their land to Fred Weich and moved in with John, who had & 
larger house, a barn, and well-kept farmyard. His bulldings and garden fence were 
always kept painted 

He had two teams of mules which he worked with his horses, and has one 
team of mules which were good trotters; they were used as a driving team and 
made many trips to Hanna, 
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Mr. Bodeman did lovely embroidery, and Mrs. Bodeman often walked the 
rile to vist ner neighbor, Mrs. Edgar Slemp. Mr. and Mrs. Bodeman always hag 
Th extra good garden and always had treats for us when we went there, The 
Bodemans, Slemps and Burts worked together at haying time. 

in 1919 John took the flu and passed away. Ican remember a minister named 
Rev. Bay coming with the mules and a stone boat to give us the sad news. My dad 
Sten wondered how Mr, Bodeman and the minister had harnessed and hooked 
tp the mules, a8 nelther one knew which end of the mule to start on. 

“John's goods and ivestock were sold, and his parents remained on the farm 
for & few years. Then they sold the land to Willam Hein and moved to Hanna, 
tanere they both passed away during the twenties. 








‘THE SCHWEIKERT STORY — Chvis- 
tian Schweikert was born. December 
22, 1804 in Bessarabia. Mrs. Rosalie 
Schweikert was born November 6, 1896. 
They were married November 18, 1918, 
In the fal of 1929 they came to Canada 
from Bessarabia. They bought out F. 
Bocheabuch, They farmed on this place 
til. December of 1947, when on account 
of hig health they moved to Calgary. 
They sold the land to Mr. Devereaux of 
Hanna in 1954 

‘Mr. Schwolkert spent eleven 
‘months in the T., Sanitarium; after a 
few months’ rest at home he began to 
work for the city. He retired from this 
Job In 1965. In November 1968 they cole- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary 

Mrs. Rosalie Schweikert passed away on October 10, 1974. Mr. Schweikert 
remains in good health and lives in Calgary. They have no family 





rand Ms. Schwert 





THE WILLIAM HEIN FAMILY, By Elslo Heln Hervey — Our father anc 
‘mother, Wiliam and Marie Hein, and young son Rudy came to Canada in 1914 
from Russia. They arived in Castor, where they were met by mother's Brother Carl 
Welch, and came by team and wagon on 8 oad of lumber to Uncle Car's farm four 
tiles southwest of the present site of Scapa. They lived with him fortwo years and 
then took up a homestead on the northeast of 24-39-16, Their neighbors then 
‘wore the Harvey Burt family, Dad had to go to work so they could buy horses, 8 
plow and some cows. Mother want out and stooked; her wages sometimes were 
only one quart of milk a day. 

Later they moved to farm, the NW 26-33-15 and had the Glubrecht ferity 
for neighbors. In 1928 they bought the Bodeman farm, the west half of 26-33-15 
hich was home for many years. The 1830's were rough years, they had to have 
‘elit food for the cniidren. Mother bought a spinning wheel and would buy rave 
‘woo! from the neighbors, Then she would wash it, card i, and she would spin it 
into wool which was Krit into sweaters, socks and mitts for the children. Many 
years the erops were very poor. The farming was all done with horses; the first 
lractor was bought in 1946. 

‘Dac was sick for many years s0 the boys had to help with most ofthe chores. 













































































He died in 1998, and mother was left with thirteen children to raise. At that time our 
heighbors were Haushers, Panis, F. Weigh, Lohrmanns, Herman Slemps ang 
‘Eagar Slemps, who were very helpful ln many ways. The children had to go outta 
‘work to help with expenses at home. 

“The older children went to school at Hudson Bay and later when Scape 
started they all went to schoo! there; usually there were seven lunches to make, 
Baking bread was a big chore, usualy three times a week and from ten to fifteen 
Toaves ata time. The washing was done with & board unti the first gas washing 
‘machine was bought in 1940. The iconing was all done with sad irons which had 
be heated on the coal stove, 90 on those days there had to be extra wood which 
‘Sometimes was scarce, until we got some tes from the Ralroad. 

in 1942 three of the boys, Rudy, Walter and Edwin enlisted and wert to war, 
they never came home until 1945, Ranold also lft for some army training during 
those years. In 1959 Benny joined the Air Force and was in for over two years, 
Some of this time overseas, During these years Mother and Freddie, who was 
fourteen years old at that time, did the farming. By this time prices for grain ang 
caitle wore getting @ bit better. Mother remained on the farm until 150 when 
anold and Edwin took over, then in 1956 she sold the farm to a son-in-law, Fred 






in Fay. er, Ben, Fed, Evin, Water, nad, uy Doreen, Hs, Hedwig Ms He, Lavi, 
se 


‘There were fiteen children born to William and Marie Hein. The oldest, Rudy. 
‘married Mabel Anderson. They have two daughters and lve south of Hanna. Then 
there was Olga wno died at the age of two weeks. Hedvig married Earl Ness and 
they Nad six children and lve in Hanne. Lavina married Ken Ferguson; they had 
two children and she dled in a car accident on September thirteenth, 1958 

Herbert the next son died from a car accident on the farm in 1929. Ranold 
married Sarah Andurs and hs fie children. He lives in Hanna. Walter martes 
Mary Moench, they have six children and ie in Hanna. Edwin married Elsie Li 
They have three children and lve in Calgary. Elsie married Fred Harvey. They 
have three children and live In Scapa. 

‘Violet married Dan Siewert and had one daughter; they live in New Serep!=. 
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Fred married Mary Reid and had four children, they live in Kindersley, Sas- 
katchewan. Hida married Bill Spencer, they have ‘yo children and lve in 
Eamonton. Doreen married Ed Saar, had four children and lives In Calgary. 
Bennie lives in Hanna and Elmer the youngest died in 1956. 

Mother has thity-seven grandchildren and thirty-seven great grandchildren 
(On October the twenty-fth, 1976 she celebrated her eighty-third birthday in her 
home in Hanna where she stil doos her own housework and gardening. She is 
algo a member of the Lutheran Church in Hanna and stil attends meetings and 
Church regularly. 








‘OUR STORY by MR. and MRS. HAUSHER — |, George Hausher, came to 
‘Statler from Urk, Washington in the fall of 1909. We stayed with friends over the 
‘winter and in the spring of 1910 wa moved to the homestead, one half mile south 
‘of what snow Scapa. There was mother and dad, my sister Annie and myself. We 
‘went by wagon with a cow tled behind, a crate of chickens and my dog that we 
brought along from Washington. The prairie was groan as far as you could see. 
Tere was a big prairie fire the year before, We lived in @ one-room frame house. 
‘Our first visitor was Chris Viste. Our closest neighbor was a bachelor named 


Geage Hauser plowing Scapa inte background. 


‘We had to get our mail and groceries trom Garden Pi 

Used to walk over to get it. There was open range and on 
‘they started to cha 

wat saved him 

| was alone a lot because my mother was In the Castor hospital and my sister 









tore. My dog and 
herd of cattle 
him, the dog was 
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would help out atthe neighbors, One stormy night the Keibel boys came by with 
loads of coal and stayed overnight. We cooked rice; our first pot was too small so 
we put it in a bigger pot and added more water. By the time the rice was eof, 
{enough to eat we had several pos full. In 1912, Hanna got start: by this time my 
Sister was marred to Jake Frank. | remember going tothe frst Hanna Stampede, 
‘When | was thirteen, we moved north of Castor. worked at varinus farms tl | got 
married. Then we started farming on our own inthe winter of 1926, and we moved 
south again to the same place. By this time Scapa was started — a store, post 
fice, lumber yard and elevators. My brother-in-law and | moved things down with 
two bobsleighs. We used to cross the Sullivan Lake. One time it got dark before we, 
‘got across. We didnt know i we ware going the right direction, then we heara the 
‘levator motor going, and knew that we were noar Scapa 











MRS. HAUSHER'S MEMORIES — Wo had bought a wo room house west ot 
Scapa and moved it on the place. ! remember the day we moved to Scapa very 
‘Wel. We started out at eight-thity, on a nice morning of March the tenth, from my 
folks’ place north of Castor withthe bobsleigh. We had Gladys and Ervin, who was 
seven months old. We put the cradle in the sleigh and put Ervin in i. The cradle 
was made for me by my dad when | was a baby. We stopped for dinner south of 
Castor with Scheittrs and arcvea at our new home at six o'clock. There was only a 
kitchen and a bedroom, but we were happy. This was our first own home. | was 
lonesome at frst; missed the folks at Gastor and walted for the snow to go away 80 
we could go back to see them. Harvey Burts were our closest neighbors. They 
lives three-quarters of a mile south of us. Marie and Cap Bartach cameo see us, 
land we became good friends. 

In 1927 we started a foundation to build a new house. Then we got our first 
hall storm; attr that we didn't do anything more on the house. We started again in 
the spring of 1928, had it already to move in atthe end of July, and on August 
eleventh we had our second hailstorm. After that we lost count of the hall storms, 

‘Then came the thitles. We had a lot of dry weather. We had dust storms 
‘many times we would ight the lamp inthe afternoon. There were hara imes in the 
thirties; one dollar and fit cents fora can of cream, four cents for a dozen eggs: 
we used to beat them up and feed them tothe calves. remember selling a cow for 
eighty-eight dollars, but we could get a pound of coffee for twenty-ive cents 
Everyoody had pigs and in the fall the nelghbors would get together and help each 
cther butcher them. There would be three or four couples and we would cut up the 
lard and meat and make different kinds of sausages, Most of our entertainment 
was house parties. 

en and Loulse were born inthe thirties, By 1953 and 1984 Gladys and Ervin 
were married. Ken and Louise were working. At present Gladys lives in Calgary, 
Ervin at Endiang, Ken at Drayton Valley and Louise at Tofleld, Their families are 
towing up and starting to leave home; some are married. 

We farmed til 1964. After being halled out three years In succession, we 
thought that was enough. We sold out and moved to Stetler. We are sorry that we 
didn't do It sooner. 











MR, and MRS. CARL SMITH — Carl and Lucy Smith moved to the Scapa area 
In 1963, and purchased the George Hausher farm. In 1974 they moved to Hanns 
where they sil reside. Car rents land inthis area and Lucy is employed in Hanna. 











THE SEXSMITH FAMILY, By Pete Ruppert — Robert Sexsmith hs wife Sara 
lane and gon John came from Napanee, Ontario in 1912.They homesteaded NW 
48-38-14 and John took up the south haif of 18-83-14. They were of Irish descent, 
bot | wasn't aware of this for a fong time, because John always accused me of 
being an “Irishman” wherever | did something stupia. 

‘They brought all thelr olé dark, heavy furniture, fine china and dishes anc 
beautiful siverware, also an Edison phonograph. Us kids used to play it by the 
hour. The old folks would sing along with it, and they sure could sing. Mrs 
Sexsmith was a midwife, and delivered a it ofthe babies in a ten mile radius of 
their farm, This may not sound lke a very big area, but don't forget there was 
Someone lving on pretty well every halt section. She brought my brother Bill and 
te into the world, however the rest of her record was good! She sald that she 
never lost a patient. Not many doctors could say that, She always kept ner Diack 
bag handy, and as kids we were curious about what was init. twas kept locked at 
all times. 


st Sera ase te aa deg si 
Mr. and Mrs, Rabert Sexsmith ‘breakup, without a box on his wagon, . 





\When they frst came out west they locked everything, even the pump. | quess 
‘where they came from they had to do this, That however was gradually forgotten, 
One time a threshing crew moved in, and one fellow was known for stealing things. 
He found everything locked up, except for a lump of coal that wouldn't go inthe 
shed, 60 he stole that and took off for home, 

in 1928 oF 1926 they bought a 1923 Ford Sedan. at the M. Guiseth auction 
sale, for $200.00. The doors were behind the driver and front passenger's seat, 
Which made it awkward getting in and out ofthe front seat. The rear window was 
{an oval shaped affair, and the side windows were huge. All of them were equipped 
with blinds. The windows were fastened with leather straps that had holes in for 
Adjustment. It had a sel starter that was famous for not working, so driving it was 
‘Somewhat of @ two-man job. One day when | was in Henna with John, it clonked 
‘ut in the middle of an intersection. | ranked until was too tired to swear. Then | 
Jumped on the running-board and it took off on its own. As forthe swearing, John 
‘managed very well for Bath of us. The cer was always kopt washed and polished 
land in the shed, it was so high and top heavy, that it wasn't safe to be out in a 
‘trong wind with it, However it gave them alot of years of service, well up into the 
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{orties. | can't remember that it ever let them down on the road, and it sure coulg 
plow snow and mud 

‘One summer | plowed 7S acres for therh, with two horses and a sixteen inch 
walking plow, averaging about two acres a day. It was a good thing that it was a 
ong summer. 1 waa Just @ young kid then and probably not much good for 
anything else, 0 the few dollars | made were sure welcome. Sexsmiths never di 
{get tractor, so when the time came to farm with them, they hired some work 
done, or rented the land out. 

oy Coghill nad a Rumiay Oil Pull and he did some work for them. 

Mrs, Sexsmith was a great lover of cats, and they sure had them. They wer 
every size, shape and color, and they multiplied lke rats. | worked there one 
Winter, and | used to shoot them on the sly. | was up to elghty before they noticed 
there wore less cats, and they stil had lots let. 

in her younger days, Mrs. Sexsmith was a wonderful cook and if you were 
near their pace at meal time and didnt stop in you had a fight on your hands. She 
put up enough preserves to keep an army, so there were bound to be some loose 
Fids ang fermentation would set In. The old folks were teetotalers, but that fruit 
‘seemed to go over good. Later on Bill and | would help the odd jar develop a loose 
lid and then let nature take its course | dont think ny ofthe neighbors wil forget 
her tea. I would float a horse-shoe with the horse attached. 

“They used to love to play cards, thelr favorito game being “smear”. The 
‘winter I was there we played cards every night from nine to twolve. It got to be ke 
‘Work after awhile but there wasnt much else to do. You can only read one Book so 
many times, and newspapers were far and few between. 

Tieft the country to Join the army when the war Broke out. never saw Robert 
gain, and | saw Mrs. Sexsmith only once in 1948, John lived alone alter they 
passed away, but | saw him only a few times too. 

‘THE SEXSMITHS, continued by Bill Gauglor — The Sexsmiths remained loyal 
{o Ontario, and everything that came trom there was the best | remember once 
‘when John got some apples from Ontario, he was realy in his glory 

in his later years Mr, Sexsmith became disabled and when he couldn't get up 
‘and down stairs anymore, ne stayed upstairs, Once he goths head stuck between 
the rungs of the headboard and It took Joha all afternoon to get him out. | recall 
being there when the eats got the best of him. He'd take his cane and bang on the 
floor, and holler and pretty soon they'é come down three deep. The staircase was 
steep and narrow, eo before they hit bottom they were somersaulting over each 
bother, Mrs. Sexsmith devoted alot of time to looking ater him. He passed away 
the early forties. 

iin February of 1946 their house burned down and they lost everything with if 
Including most of thelr cats. Mrs. Sexsmith was in her seventies by then, anit was 
a real shock for her. John bought the old Baxter house trom John Wimmer, and 
the neighbors all helped move i and fii up. Mrs. Sexsmith and John stayed with 
the folks until the house was ready. When the men were working on the house they 
‘saw fot that there were only two old pet tom cats lft, and they didnt reproduce. 
Mrs. Sexsmith tried very hard to look after the house and herself, but she just 
wasrit up to It any more. Inthe fall of 1847, John took her to the hospital and she 
died shonty attr. 

After his mother passed away, John had more time to socialize, and because 
‘of his sense of humor he was popular with the young people. He always had 
company of was being taken somewhere. He had his land rented out, but he was 
stil ving on the farm when he died in 1958. 
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MR. and MRS. WILLIAM LOHRMANN, By Pauline Lohrmann Leicht — My 
parents emigrated trom Garrison, North Dakota, on March28, 1910, and arrived at 
Gastor on April. The children who were all born in the United States, were Lena, 
‘hrs, John, Charles, Minnie, Pauline and Marie. Some of the family remained in 
the Slates, but Chris, Charles, Marie and | came to Canada with our parents. 

In 1910 Father fled on the homestead, the SW 19-39-14, and took a pre- 
‘emotion across the road. We had six horses, four cows and some chickens as well 
{8 other setters’ effects. 

‘Mr. Kane operated a mine, and a store and post office. Marie Bartsch (Mrs. 
‘Don Cameron} worked therefor along time. Our first school was Netherby and the 
fret cemetery was on the same grounds. Mall was delivered twice a week from 
Castor to Garden Pia, 

In 1926 Father and Mother moved to Victoria, ®.C. and later went to Langley 
Praine, Father died March 9, 1931. Mother died at the Misericordia Hospital in 
[Edmonton February 20, 1939. Both are burled In Ocean View cemetery. New 
Westminster, B.C. 












DAVID LEICHT SR,, By Christina Loicht Lohrmann — David Leicht was born 
‘of German parents In South Russia on December 16, 1858. Until he was twenty- 
‘one he helped his parents onthe farm. Then he was drafted into the Fussian army 
{and spent four years taining. 

Katharina Kettering was also born of German parents in South Russia 
December 3, 1883. They were married on February 15, 1884. They lft for America 
in the fal, arriving December 30, 1884, and pioneering and farming in North and 
‘South Dakota for eighteen years. By this time they had four children, David Jr 
Katnarina (Kate), Gideon (Jack), and Christina 

David and family moved to Quincy, Washington, July 1902. They farmed 
therefor eight years. By this time Kate was married to John Weitz, As the country 
had turned into a dust Bowl, David and family, also John and Kate, moved to Olds, 
Aberta in March 1910. 

Attor farming rented land and run- 
ning a threshing outfit in the Olds cis- 
trict for three years, David decided to 
‘move to Hanna. By this time David Jr 
was married to Barbara Morlock and 
living at Trochu, 

“lack and David Jr. had been out 
to Hanna and made arrangements with 
{8 Mr. Brown, to rent his piace four miles 
Straight east of Hanna, David dr. bought 
2 lot In Hanna where he later bult @ 16 
x 28'two-roomed car root house 

Jack and Dad loaded all machinery, 
household effects, cattle, and horses 
Ino a freight car and shipped out to Cas 
tor in March 1913, Jack going with the 
{reight car to take care ofthe stock. Dad, 
mother and | drove out to Castor with a 
team and democrat. Road conditions 
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ict Family, Dave hii, Katy, Jac. Were Tar from good But we got to Castor 
In about three days. 
Mother and Iwent to Hanna with alivery team that happened to be going that 
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way. We stayed at @ boarding house while David Je. moved his tamily to Hanne 
{rom Trochu. Mother stayed with Barbara while David Jr. and I ook his team ang 
‘wagon and went to Castor. Dad and Jack had the car unioaded by this time. After 
loading tne wagons and getting everything ready we only got six miles out the fet 
ay, stopping at Peddrs for the night. 

‘The next day was hard on horses and cows. It was my lotto drive the cate, 
four cows and five oF six young stook. They got so tired walking and so did the 
ony. We arrived about two o'clock in the morning, The poor cows could hardly 
‘move for three days, they were $0 foot sore. | had not done any riding for a tong 
time and Iwas mighty sti myeelt. When | think back now I don’t know how we di 
it 





‘As itturned out there was no pasture on the place and we had no feed, Dag 
went out and bought eome oats for the horses: the cows we could run on the 
‘Quarter just south as it was open prairie. We only stayed long enough to put inthe 
‘rap for Mr. Brown, 

Inthe meantime Dad rented Mr. Dave Lesley’ place which was seven miles 
north. This place had pasture, a good well and cultivated land. There was also an 
‘open quarter to the east which had cutbanks down the centre. When the pasture 
{0t short we turned the cows out there. One night | went forthe cows and one was 
missing, l started the ones | found for home, and started looking forthe missing 
‘one, As {walked long the edge ofthe cutbank I could see her down inthe bottom 
of the fat 

| discovered she had fallen into a “soap” hole, not quite big enough for all her 
body to go down. | went home for help. Dad and Jack got her out safe and sound. 
{A“soap” hole is very decelving and dangerous. They very in size, the sol around 
‘the edge is firm and natural, The hole is level fll of thin soapy mud, which looks 
dry and fiem, and is bottomless. That was our first and last experience with & 

'soap” hole. 

By this time homesteads were hard to find. Dad finally got one just orth of 
Withelm Lonrmann’s, the NW 19-83-14, Dad and Jack then started breaking land 
‘and getting it ready to seed, and also built a barn and did some fencing, working 
{his al in while farming the Lesley place too, Dad also bullt a 12’ 20° car root 
‘granary on skids, which wae later moved tothe homestead and served as @ house 
wale putting In the crop. 

‘We moved to the homestead in March 1915, After seeding that summer Dag, 
Jack and David Jt, added another 12'x 20'to the granary, and raised ito a storey 
land a half making four rooms. 

‘As part of the land was lake it made us short of hay land. There was 8 
Hudson Bay section about two miles north wost of us, 80 Dad went to Hanna and 
‘gota three or four year haying lease on it. Come haying time Dad happened to 
‘otice someone putting up hay on it, 80 he drove over and visited with them fora 
‘while, Then he sald, “hope you Boys put @ good top on that stack as I would not 
tke my hay to spol.” You ean Imagine what a shock that was. Dad told them i they 
‘would finish what they had cut he would pay them for their work, which they da 

There wore a ot of good times asthe years went by, picnics, beligames. The 
First of July at Garden Plain was always a big day, and there were dances atthe 
diferent schools, and church services. 

In 1817 a hall storm came through and flattened all the crops. Mother hed 
quite a flock of ducks, they were all in the slough when it hit After it was over, the 
duck flock looked like a battle fleld, some were killed, some had broken wings. 
‘some had broken legs, one had both legs broken, mother set them the best she 
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could and bandaged them, and in @ surprisingly short time even the ones withthe 
broken logs were on their way to the slough, is 

‘David Leleht Sr. Passed away February 14, 1922. Mother stayed with Davie 
4s for a time, then she married Fred Schultz October 4, 1922. 

Fred Schultz passed away May 8, 1948 

Mother passed away March 24, 1947 








THE RIDDLE STORY, By William Riddle — James Ernest Riddle was born in 
Glenbrooke, Nevada In 1884, His parents were Canadian chizens living temporar 
yin Nevada where hi father was employed st @ sawmill. They returned to their 
Rome farm at Crystal Falls, Quebec, and it was there thet James and his four 
Selors, Myrtle, Ruth, Bertha and long, were raise. 

TA the outbreak of World War | James enlisted inthe 224th Battalion and later 
transferred tothe Forestry Corps. On February 13, 1916, he was married to Susan 
Burge in Newton Abbot, Devonshire, England. After the war they returned to 
Canada, landing at St. John, New Brunswick on April 20, 1819. Their first child, 
Wiliam, was born two days" previously aboard the 8.8. Grampian on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Wiliam and Susan Ridale took up farming at Crystal Falls and there two more 
song and three daughters were added tothe family. In the fall of 1927 James came 
‘west to work in the construction department of Canadian National Raliways, anc 
the folowing year his wite and family joined him at Cameo, Saskatchewan. The 
rex! few years were spent at various railway construction jobs in Saskatchewan, 

‘When construction on the Scaps-Spondin line was started, James was 
moved to Scapa, and in May of 1831 he moved his family here by car, a 1927 two- 
‘door Chev sedan which he had purchased trom T. Harley. At first the family ved 
Inthe old Anderson farm buildings south-east of Scapa; iter they moved fo the 
Gulsetn house now owned by Art Weich In 1994 they purchased the Jack Leicht 
farm one mile east of Scapa. 

“The family consisted of tree sone and five daughters. Wiliam, born in 1919, 
married Margaret Malm in 1940, and resides In Hanna, Their family's mentioned 
In the Malm story. 

Hugh, born 1921, now owns the home farm at Scapa, He married Helen 
Pinknam of Hanna and has one son, Terry, and a daughter, Annette 

Emile, born 1922, married Irene Dobie and lives in Hanna. Their family 
conslats of daughters Gladys, Gerry, Mary Irene, Harlene and son Bruce, 

Margaret, brn 1923, married E.G. Pedersen, They and family Rick, Greg and 
Susan lve in Calgary. 

Dorothy, born 1925, ls now Mrs. W. Hopkins. She has two daughters, Lor! 
‘Anne and Wendy, and lives in Calgary. 

Winnifred, born 1927, is Mrs. A. Carlson. Her children are Doug, Ron, Kevin, 
study, Dorothy, Dana and Paddy. 

ona was born in Hanna in 1995, She married Arthur Stark and they and thelr 
aughters, Debbie, Amanda and Cindy, reside in Maple Ridge, B.C. 

‘Mary Jane was born in Hanna on December 3, 1986, and her mother, Susan, 
passed away two daye later, at the age of forty-one years. 

‘James was pensioned from the C.N.R. in August, 1949, and resided with his 
son Bill and his family until the time of his passing inthe Col. Belcher hospital in 
Calgery on March 16, 1962, at the age of seventy-eight years. 







































































HUGHIE RIDDLE, By Hughle Riddle — | came with my paronts and the est ot 
the family to the Chris Lohrmann farm inthe Spapa district in 1931. | attended the 
Scapa schoo. 

‘During the summer of 1934, when I was fourteen, went to work for Rudolph 
Haessel for two and a halt months during the summer holidays, AS wages | 
recelved @ cow which started me in the oattle business. That wintor and the 
following summer, | went after school to help Mrs. Fennell with her chores, 
receiving a heifer call. The next year Bert Sim, on his way home from Soa 
‘Would take me and sometimes Ernie to help withthe chores on wookends or ater 
school, | worked for Bert and his dad off and on for years after that. 

By 1936 | was through school and was hired by George Wright and Witreg 
‘Smith to help putin the crop and summertallow. That fll and the following year | 
worked for Jack Temple 

Inthe spring of 1988 Don Cameron asked me to work for him. During the time 
| was there we putin the Caragana shelter belt. We dug the trees out of Kane's 
grove and hauled them by team and wagon. The fve-foot trees were then places 
In holes which had been dug beforehand. The holes were filled with rotted manure 
‘and thoroughly wetted down, The trees survived and can be sill seen, much 
bigher and thicker, where Erbin and Winnie Grove Ive today. 

'At Don's I drove horses while Don drove the 10-20 Advance Rumley, which he 
had purchased from Harry Bartman, Don also got a combine from Harry atthe 
same time. 

‘Alter working at Camerons, | came home to stay, farming with horses. | got 
horses to break from a relative of my dad's, Polack of Polackvile. | would ride to 
Pollocks and drive back, usually four head. The rest of the summer was spent in 
breaking them, The saddle horse | had at that time was named King. He was 
brought in rom Bassano by Ironsides. They sold him to Ken Willams and bought 
him from the Willams auction sale. He was a tough litle horse with plenty of 
‘stamina. He had five brands on one hip and one on the other. King eventually died 
of old age. 

‘The winter of 1941-42, | was training withthe Army at Camrose, 

By 1950 I got my frst tractor and eventually disposed of the horses, keeping 
only cattle. When George Burns came to Scapa and started trucking, helped him 
wnenever he needed me. 

For the past two years | have been operator of the breaker pit at the 
Sheerness coal mine, 

In December 1976, Helen Sleverson and | were married. Our chiléren, Tery 
land Annette, are bussed to the Hanna School, 














CHESTER R. BARTMAN, trom Information supplied by Harry Bartman and 
John Grove — Chester Bartman, one of four brothers who came to this area at 
ferent times, was born in Tobermorey, Ontario in 1889. He care west in 190810 
file on his homestead, the SW 5-34-14, He lived in asod shack until a cottage-type 
house was builtin 1916. Brother Harry, who had been working in Edmanton, drove 
‘down ina Regal car to vist Chester and helped him bulld a god pig house, 

Chester worked for Guiseths, who had come from Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
to homestead. He and Marian Gulseth were married, but she died a year or 80 
later and her folks had her body sent back to Devil's Lake for burial 

‘The big hipped-rooted barn which could be seen for miles, was built about 
1927 or 1928. Chester bult up a herd of good Shorthorn cows, many of which 
were excellent milkers. By seling cream and raising pigs he made a modest Ivng. 
He owned one ofthe last Model T's ever bul, a green coupe, 

















He had an auction sale in the spring of 1938 and went back to Ontario tov, 
He rented the place out, but soon returned to live there and to work at doing oad 
yobs for others. He pasted away a few years ago. 


ALEXANDER F. (BRUCE) EICKMIER, trom Information supplied by Harry 
Bartman and John Grove — Bruce Eickmier homesteaded the SW 4-34-14 in 
1910, He hailed originally from Hanover, Bruce County, Ontario, hence the 
hickname. He was employed in Nackto's Furniture Factory, and In the winter of 
{911 or 1912 he worked ae Castor’ dog catcher, at a dolar ahead, He had a good 
thing going for him, oF €0 the townspeople of Castor thought. They kept turning 
‘out the impounded dogs, s0 Bruce quit that job. 

Wile on the homestead he lived ina partial dugout, with partof the walls anc 
the root above ground level. In one of the early years he received slight hail 
damage to his crop, but he knew the damage was too lite for him to make aclaim 
for damages, so taking his oxen and a length of barbed wire, he dragged the 
remaining crop down. He collected a good ciaim. 

Bruce built a well driling machine and drled many wells inthis country. He 
stated that he started building the machine with nine dollars to his name, and that 
when it was completed he stil nad three dollars lett. Bruce was an accomplished 
violinist, and had the gift of gab. 

He departed here for Hanna where he bought and ran a second hand store. 
Then ne moved to Drumbeller where he was in the same business. Tring of these 
ventures, he left for an isolated bush farm in the Interior of .C. However, 
‘vilzation caught up to him again, and in later years he retired to a small holding 
at Surrey, B.C., whore he has since passed away. 




















ns. HARRY COOK (DOROTHY, 
By Blanche Couitie Ne, erat) 
kok most teacher wir hos, Scope 
ploncar and eo Fometesder Hay 
Goon conics so much tote Sule 
van Linge 

Aner ouing aan: olmotiry 
scnool teacher England, she Yun 
Coord eva tur during Word War 
tna sowed in soar’ ness het 
Romalena Emigrating ert war ee 
Carve to Scapa wore she mat eget 
fury Cook, whom she nee known 
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‘Dorety and etry were more, end nen Dorotyafended Calgary Normal 
School Because ot for exceptional aby teacher se was offered a potion 
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| irst knew Dorothy Cook when she and | taught in the two-roomed school 
‘Scapa during World War il and lived together in the basement of the elementary 
school. Gas rationing was in. Once in Scapa a teacher stayed put or walked, 
Dorothy, an indefatigable English walker, led me around the district despite my 
protests. Occasionally we walked four oF ive miles to vist anothor teacher. 

Dorothy could sew and instruct in eewing, something | could not do at al 
Since neediework was on the program of my classroom (grades seven to eleven, 
Dorothy would painstakingly demonstrate sewing and button-holing at night so | 
ould carry on in class next day. She gave much time out of school to altering 
patterns and cutting out material while | looked on 

‘One remembers her continued cheerfulness, her sense of humour, hee 
energy, her joy In teaching, and her concern for the welfare of ner pupls. Hun- 
‘dreds of students and many teachers of the Sullvan Lake area can testily to tha, 





| REMEMBER 
‘By Agnes Burt Thiel 


Kane's Mine. The mine house had three rooms two down and one up, The 
‘miners slept upstairs and we slopt and ste and served meals In the one 
downstairs, because the other was too cold. Mother cooked and dad helped serve 
dinners for 95 cents, breakfasts and suppers for 25 conts. Many two- and fout- 
horse sieighs came from up to thirty miles away for coal; some were driven by 
‘children in their early teens, There was a hand-made pump to take Water out of he 
rine, made of four one-by-fours nailed together; the valve had been fashioned ot 
18 block of wood and leather. There was @ hand bar to push down on the rod to 
Fejease the valve to let in the water; and a spring board fastened Into the bank ot 
Git lited the water up. 

Mr. Anderson lining his well with stone; most wells had wooden cribbing 
and the water tasted of the wood for a long time. 

Dad going to help fight a prairie fie, and the red glow inthe sky at night 
that meant that t was stil burning, and him geting heme at three in the morning, 
tired and hungry and black with burnt grass. 

the hillsides covered with crocus inthe spring, and later the yellow buttalo 
beans blooming 

‘doing 0. picnic at Wiese schoolin 1920 and seeing my first airplane. 

'80 much water in Sulivan Lake that it came under the fence line and 
aimost fo the ¥ of the CN. tracks at Scape, 

‘meeting a tall Englishman named Mr. Burley in Fort St. John in 1956. 
1910 he had been a range rider and traveled trom Calgary across the Hand Hills 
and up the east side of Sullivan Lake to Castor. He wanted to know what haa 
happened to the three-storey house which used to be on the eastside ofthe lake 
‘ear Castor; | learned later that the lumber had never been paid for so the house 
was dismantled and sol. 

toling two ladies from England who were visting the Edmonton Museum 
that | had once lived in @ sod house, and one of them saying, "Will you sheke 
hands with me? f've always wanted to meet someone who lived in one of those 
houses, 

seeing Mrs. Bill Weich cerry a wooden cradle on her back fortwo miles, 80 
that Mrs. Bill Hein could use it for her new baby. 

not having much schooling, But gaining knowledge: how to hendle catle 
‘and horses, and do blacksmithing, mile cows and teach calves to drink; and 
learning that many a baby was kept alive with mare's milk. 

















SOME MEMORIES OF WARTIME SCAPA 1941-44 
‘By Blanche Coutts 

1.As their war effort the pupils collected salvage-rubber tres, lad scrap and. 
tooth paste tubes, | stil remember the ants that scurried about inthe old tres 
Stacked in the anteroom, 

'2. Daylight saving came with the war. When the new time system began in late 
winter | set out In the dark that frst morning to build the fire in my classroom, 
Returning to check later | discovered that while shaking the grates o the litle coal 
heater had dislodged the stove pipe so that the smoke had poured into the 
losed room for mast of an hour. What @ scrubbing Job we had. One pupil 
Femarked at the end of the day that we ali smelied like cured hams. 

'2 The high schoolgirls knitted a beautiful baby layette for the Red Cross and 
put the schoot's name init, hoping to hear from the family receiving it. Of course, 
wwe never did 

“4, There were many delightful cups of tea t the post office with Mr. and Mrs 
James MacKenzie, 

5, The social activiies were community-centered — Christmas concerts in 
the nal, danees, “800” oard partes in the schoo! to raise money for the boys! 
overseas parcels. | remember a lantern slide show ("Magic Lantern”) which 1 
Tented trom the university to show at school. Adults asked that the show be given 
for the public who filed the hall to capacity 


THE HORSE THIEF 


There isan ol, old story 

That's boon passed trom year to year. 
How a horse-man came a-riding, 
with some ranchers at his rear. 
‘Some mustangs that they had corralled 
He had taken for his own, 

‘And so the desperate fight began, 
Of tis horse thiet, al alone. 

er hill and dale he galloped 

With ther horses by his sid. 

He dared not stop to rest his mount. 
There was no place te hide 

They chased him ‘cross th prairies 
To the edge of Sullivan Lake, 

Where from a tre they hung him 

his te they thus di take. 

Then they dug a shallow grave 

‘And buried him ‘neath the tree. 

Near the tiny hamlet of Scapa, 

The grave said tobe. 


Helen Standing 





In every district there are people who move to other farms, tothe cities and 
towns and itis impossible to contact them al and so many may not be mentioned 
‘but this not intentional 
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‘The Martin Galsoth family went back to Devi Lake, North Dakota in 1927 
Anderson passed away In 1927. The regnainder ofthe stone house bul by 
him ie stil standing 

‘The Richard Haessel family moved to the Vancouver area. There were two 
children, Richard and Allee. 

‘Jack Leleht ig mentioned in the Dave Leicht story. He married Pauline 
Lohmann. Jack passed away and Mrs. Leicht lives In Edmonton. Their sons, 
and Ted, live in Calgary and Edmonton respectively. 

(Other families that lived here for a time were Wittchens, Snaiths, Deerings, 
Bachmiers, Panchucks, Stouts, Moraschs, Marchants, Ostopovichs, Frank 
Brunner. 


GREYSTONE HALL 

Greystone Hall, named attr the post office ofthe district, was builtin January 
‘of 1914 By Charlie Lohrmann on his dad's homestead, the SW 19-32-14. twas 82 
by 40" in size. The first dance was held there on January 30, 1914, with A 
Henderson's orchestra of Hanna supplying the music. 

‘The Greystone correspondent to the Hanna Herald wrote that @ barn with 
ample room and plenty of food was available. The correspondent later suggested, 
import a car load of gils for the supper dance, 

The hall was shortved, as people began using the schoolhouses for 
entertainments, 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS — TOWNSHIPS 33 and 34, RANGE 14 
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GARDEN PLAIN SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2044 
By Louls Unsworth 

Garden Plain schoo! was bult by 
‘Mr. Ben Bunce, and was opened in 1914. 
‘Some of the teachers who conducted 
classes were Eva West, Mrs. Violet 
Frogge, Miss Sterling, Miss Elis, Verda 
Hoffman, Don Pound, Miss Holmes, Miss 
Brydon, isabella Payne, Miss Bloomer, 
Jessie “Campbell, Mr, Scollan, Miss 
Mekenzie, Mrs. McLaren, Jack McLaren, 

Mrs. Agnes Temple, Helen Jensen, Fi 
Burke, Mr. Chandler, Stella Jonnson, 
‘When Mr, Scollan became Il Mise Jessie 


‘aren Plan Soto, 1965 Back Row, Jet to CAMPbEll substituted for him for about 


fant Bly Cook Kea Vers Leo Weins har: three months: she put on the Christmas 
late cok Tamas ecard Row. Godot less, concert that year. 
Froid Gove, Charete tamer, Agata Weis, “the first trustees were Hugh Mc- 


Ereyn Com, Gartora Gove, Margaret Ness 
Fasnna Woas. Fan ow” bert Wain, fret 8®, Robert Unsworth and Jim Walker. 


Weis, ssl ess, Frank Cook ‘The school was closed from June, 
1987 to September, 1939 and the pupils 
wore sent elsewhere, It closed permanently in 1954, 


(2:0 Pan Steal 1834-35. danny row, Garden Brown, Lencaré Brown Paul pert. -Whtchen, 
Wie Rupe, oy McRay,- Wichen, Roy Unsworth, Hale Unsworth, Louls Unswnth Hin Bartnan 
‘George Unswirh: Tach: Mr. eae, Rallving Teacher Miss Jessie Cannel, 











Garden Plain Stoo, 1894-98. Back Row, Yo igh: Stewart Barman, - Bassler, 2, Pater Rupe 

ear Brown, tater Hn Jensen, Hs Bassler exer File, fsa Atzenbashe. Me Row 
‘Gearge Unser, Coon Brom. Bony Brown, Melt Fkbins, Adele Atantacer, Mn Ba 
‘man, Clara Atzanaacer. Fort Row: Lous Unsworth, Altes Basse, Water Wien, Roy Unswar, 
(arith, ld Unser 





Children attended Garden Plain school from these families: Grove, Unsworth 
Delker, Brown, Gartman, Eye, Peters, Fuppert, Cook, Weitchen, Artzenbacher, 
Medke, Smart, Weins, Temple, MoLaren, Haessel, Ness, Zeamer, Frogge, English, 
Brooker, Smythe, McRae, Smith, Burt, Finkbiner, Bassler. 





GEORGE CLARKE STORY, By Frances Unsworth — Mr. George Clarke 
homestoaded the south haf of 25-33-14 about 1808. He bult a small shack an 
0d barn in the middle of his land, about a mile trom the Castor tail. He was a 
very quiet, good-natured man, probably in his sixties, and he used to tellus that 
fhe was a prospector before he came here. 

‘At fret he had a team of oxen, thelr names were Red and Bright. remember 
that they both had very long horns, and that one was brown and the other brown 
‘and white. He was very good to his animals and gave them the best of food and 
treatment 






Fttng Pre ro, 100, ert own, Genre Care, Horace Lewis, ances Lewis 


He spent a lot of time at our house, as Mother and Dad always invited 
bachelors for meals and a visit, and they were always glad to accept. From what 
Mr. Clarke told s, he lived on porridge and pancakes... .flapjacks, he used t© 
call them... and drank green tea, as did most ofthe people who had come trom 
the United States. 
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‘Sometimes we would not see him for a week or so, and my Dad would walk to 
his shack to 860 if he was sick, We used to watch for, smoke coming from his 
chimney. 

He planted a rhubarb patch and a small garden, off which he lived in the 
summer. He had no cellar to keep things from Ireezing, so in winter ne had only 
frozen potatoes. He was always Invited to our home for his birthday and for 
Cheistmas, 

‘ter @ fow yoars his oxen died and he bought some wild broncos. | wil, 
aways remember the runaways he had nearly every time he hitched them up. 

He farmed for about ten years, then after the First World War he sold through 
the Soldier Settlement Board to Mr. George Forster, and we never heard trom him 
again 





MEMORIES OF THE HOMESTEAD, 
By Allce Lewls Forster — | am tho 
‘middle daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J 
Lewis. Dad and mother had come from 
England to Vietoria, BC, in 1906. In 
May, 1909, our family left Victoria to 
homestead in Alberts with my uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Allred Sturgess: 
and tele family. 

We camped in tents at Stettler while 

Dad and Uncle walked many miles look- 
ing for a homestead. While they wore 
‘away, we were all vry saddened by the 
‘death of my baby sister Queenie. A very 
‘ice man made lit coffin for her and 
she was buried in Steter, 
Dad and Uncle were lucky to get homesteads side by side. Ours was the 
south-west of 30-33-13. was only eight years old atthe time but | remember well 
the journey trom Stettler with the oxen and covered wagon, There were no roads 
then, only winding tralls. The prairie wool was very thick and many flowers 
loomed, 

‘Dad and Mom chose the highest hil on the homestead for our home site It 
was covered with wild roses, and they said, "We will name our farm Rose Hil 
Farm.” We lived in a tont while Dad bult a sod house. Mother plastered the inside 
walls with blue clay which came from a wel that Daddy dug. 

‘Whenever Daddy had to make a trip to Castor for supplies during the hot 
Weather, he would start about three o'clock in the morning so thatthe oxen would 
ot have to travel in the heat ofthe day. They could not stand being overheated, 
land you could not even make them trot because of this. 

Meals were a litle monotonous, especialy inthe winter. Beans and rice were 
the mainstay, with wild rabbits and prairie chicken once in a while for varity. | 
remember the first sack of potatoes that Dad bought, inthe spring of 1910. How 
(00d they tasted, for we did not have a garden of our own til the next summer. 
Even the lowly turnip took on a new light In the pioneer days. When one fell of 3 
Dasserby's wagon, my mother wrapped It up and put it away for our Christmas 
dinner. 

The prairie fires were very frightening in those days. Sometimes at night we 
could see them all around us and we prayed that the wind would not drive them 
toward us, as they travelled very fast 





George ad le Forse, 







































































We were on the homestead for two years before @ school was bull often 
think ofthe winter mornings when we were so old from walking the two and a halt 
miles to school that the teacher let us sit around the big round coal heater. | 
Femember walking to schoo! in the summer witn a heavy Gunny sack folded to 
form a hood and a cape so the masqultoes couldn't bite through. We wore neting 
‘over our heads as wel. One day the mosquitoes were so thick we could hardly see 
through the netting, 


Duck ing, 08, Wr. and. Horace Lem, le and Francs. 


| remember that when we stil lived In the sod house three homesteadors 
stopped one very cold night. After supper they laid thei blankets on the kitchen 
floor. One man’s bed was under the stovepipe elbow. Frost formed on the pipe 
‘outside, the heat from the stove melted it, and the wster dripped down the pipe 
land off the elbow all night, The moisture mixed withthe coal soot was very black. 
‘As it dripped on his face In his sleep, the man thought it was a fy, and tried 
brush it away. When morning came nis friends laughed and kept him from looking 
ino the one tiny mirror we had. Hs face was as black as could be! 

IMy love of horses extended to breaking a horse that my Dac had bought. 
Wrenever he harnessed him ne would lie on his side and kick: even when 
harnessed with other horses he would let himself be dragged along the grouns. 
‘Dad promised | could have the horse, Buster, I could break him. | aways kept a 
rail between me and Buster whenever tried to saddle him in the barn. Eventually! 
‘Could ride him al aver the country, but only straight ahead or tothe right. He never 
‘would turn left. remember the day I helped Morn up on Buster so that! cout take 
her out to see the crop, for belng crippled, she could not walk that far. Buster dé 
not let me down with euch an important passenger, and performed very we! 

‘On March 28, 1921, | married a returned soldier, George Forster. The 
‘ceremony was performed by Rev. Scallon in Hanna's litle Anglican Church. in 
1925 we were blessed with a son, David 

In the twenties my husband was very active with the U.F.A. and with the 
Garden Plain dances and picnics. George and Fred W. Johnston were buddies for 
many years, both betore World War I and then overseas together. as well 28 
farming at Garden Plain. We shared the problems of raising youngsters with he 
hazard of toddlers crawiing under the horses’ belles (and the father’s hazards 
attr the litle ones had loosened the nuts under the binder! 


























‘We farmed till 1828, But the crops were not too good and cattle prices were 
low, 80 we moved to Surrey, 8.C, where we developed a poultry farm. In 1927 we 
‘were blessed with a daughter, Dorothy. 
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‘We shared a happy life as our farm prospered and our children grow up and 
supplied us with grandchildren to spol. In 1971 Mr. and Mrs. Fred Johnston came 
fo B.C. to help celebrate our golden wedding. We promised Blanche and Fred that 
‘ne would return for theirs, but dear George didnot make its we lost him April 16, 
{971 | stil live within a stone's throw of our farm. 





CHARLES YOUNG STORY, By Eies- 
nor Young — My name is Eleanor M. 
Young; | am now eighty-four years old 
Twas born in Detrot, Michigan, where 
‘my parents had settled when they emi- 
‘grated trom Germany. 

in 1914 | married Charles Young, 
who was born in England and who came 
to this country with his parents when he 
‘was nine years old. in 1916 we sold our 
belongings and moved to Alberta be- 
cause a doctor told my husbend ne 
‘hare oung ‘ight not live unless he moved to a cola, 

dry climate. 

Charles’ aunt and family, Horace and Jenny Lewis, had come from England 
and settied In the Garden Plain area about twenty-five miles from Hanna. We 
stayed with them while looking for farm. We setted about half a mile down the 
oad trom them. The place was in very bad shape and needed much repairing 
‘bore we could lve init. There was a large living room with a heater stove which 
burned lack coal ae there was no wood, a long kitchen and an unfinished 
‘upstairs. To retire each night we had to climb a ladder on the side wall with our 
flne-month-old baby Hild. 

The first year that we planted wheat it was coming nicely. and was almost 
ready to harvest when a bad hallstorm ruined it. Our potato crop was beauttul 
CGharles dug @ pit under the floor in the kitenen, right under the stove, to store 
them, but even there they froze. 

‘That fist year the mosquitoos were awful, we had to wear @ net bag over our 
heses. They plled up an inch deep all around the lower window pane, but didn't 
‘580m to bother us much in the house. The men had todo thelr feid work very early 
Im the mornings because the mosquitoes bothered the horses too much when it 
warmed up outdoors. They stood In smudges ali dey. 

Charles’ parents and litle brother came to Garden Plain, and Dad Young 
took over the coal mine fora time. Charles was a mechanic and soon people were 
bringing him theic machinery for repalrs. 

‘Charles dug a well and put cribbing in it but there was just a trickle of water. 
Evry day in winter we had to melt snow to wash dlapers and baby clothes, ana for 
‘he cooking and drinking Charles had to haul water from his uncle's on a 
stoneboat. By the ime he got home with it the barrels were only half ful. In winter 
the water splashed over the tops of the barrels and troze 

‘Two days before Christmas in 1917 our son Frederick Kenneth Young wes 
bor. He is now living in Barstow, California 

‘We had several horses and cows and a sow and nine title pigs. The pigs 
wandered over toa bachelor’s farm, and he didn't ike that, 0 he drove them nine 
files to the pound. People got quite @ laugh about that 

(One time when Charles was painting a granary, he went away for something 
{and loft the can of red paint open. The lite pigs all stuck thelr noses init. When 
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Hilda tried to keep them out of it she got red paint allover the back of her haa, 
‘We went through many hardships, but gne good thing happened, Charles 
health was restored. Both Charles and Oad Young were offered good postions in 
Kentucky, s0 Charles gold the farm to Robert Unswort. 
In 1920 another son was born to us, Kenneth Charles. 
In 1925 Charles had a severe case of blood poisoning, which took his ite, 
‘ive wth my daughter Hilda and her husband in Marshall, Michigan. 





MR. and MRS. ROBERT UNs. 
WORTH, By Frances Unsworth — 
In September, 1920, | was married to 
Robert James Unsworth. His family lveg 
four miles west of Us, but we had fist 
‘met a8 children in 1908, on the bost 
‘coming from England. His family had 
‘gone to Nova Scotia, mine to Victoria, 
B.C.; we moved to Garden Plain in 1909, 
and the Unsworths came in 1912, 
After serving overseas for four 
years, Bob bought a Soldier Settlement 
Board farm across tne road from my 
dad's place, and | am stil there in 1977, 
fity-seven years later. We went through 
25th Anivsry Super 28, 104, Bob and ft of ard years when we were fying 
aos bao to got a start in life... . drought, poor 
‘crops, ow prices for farm produce .. . and after boing gassed in the war, Bob's 
health was not good. We had nine eons, but had misfortune to lose three of them; 
the other six boys are all married and have families of thelr own. 


‘While digging a well on our farm In 1925, Bob struck coal, so atthe fst 
opportunity he sunk a slope and started his own coal mine, which he named the 
Three Star Mine, He studied at night and got mining papers, and operated it for 
‘teen years. In the summer | hauled the coal up with horses, and in winter he 
hired a man for the job, 





‘Unsworth Femi, tober, 963. ler, Ci, Har, Lous, Roy and George. 
[tone time he had eight men working for him, and coal was hauled as far as 
to the Saskatchewan border to the east, west to Byemoor and Endiang, north 1° 
Fleet and Federal and south to Hanne. 
Ii 1995, my husband had just come home from the hospital and was 
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recuperating from a broken back sustained in the mine. One of our horses hed 
Gied, and as times were hard and a dollar very much needed, our oldest son 
‘George and | started across the prairie to skin the dead animal, Although there 
was a lovely mild chinook blowing, my husband was very much against us going a 
mile from home, and before we got here, the wind changed andi started to snow, 
Before we had finished the skinning, araging blizzard was blowing, and tothis day 
Tdon't know how we both survived and got home. My poor husband was neariy 
irantic, walking the floor witha full Body-cast on 

Bob could not work much after he was Injured, but took an active part in 
‘community ite, He played for dances, was onthe executive of many organizations, 
nd served on the hospital board and the telephone association. He passed 
‘away in 1947, after alung operation. 

‘with the help of our six sons, and the Lord giving us good health, we 
managed to stay on the farm, where | stil live. Our eldest son George lives in 
Ponoka, where he Is shop foreman for the County of Ponoka. Roy Is Town 
Superintendent in Hanna, Harold is an Industral Arts teacher there, and Albert is 
Maintenance man at he hospital, Louls and Gyr farm in the Garden Plain istrict. 








LOUIS UNSWORTH — | was born in Hanna in May, 1927 and have been farming 
in the Garden Plain district ever since. started my farming career with throe 
‘géese and two calves that bought from John Sexsmith with my spending money. 
{got my schooling at Garden Plain and Netherby, walking the three miles or drving 
‘8 mule and cart. By the time we went to Netherby we had a team of horses for the 
‘winter months, We eid chores before and after school and played hockey and ball 
with Dad, as he was great for sports. 


lst chs 
"Gal, Shar, Rober Gory an Frank 


My father, Robert James Unsworth, passed away in 1947 and left six boys. 1 
‘an the farm for Mother and bought land of my own near the home place. ! have 
tried raising everything, eatle, horses, pigs, chickens, ducks and geese. 

| married Laura Clarke, a Calgary gil in 1950. We have five children. Sharon 
trained as a nurse and worked in Hanna for a time before marrying Wired 
Schritter of South Casto. They have two children. Robert is working for the Town 
of Hanna and John isa carpenter there. Gerry married a local git. Adelle Allen, 
land works for the Treasury Branches of Alberta. Frank is ling at hame and 
attending Hanna High shoo! 



























































{1am a member of Unitarm, serve on various local boards a8 well as the Hanna 
United Church Board, and have been @ schogl trustee for a number of years. 


Luis Unsworth and nis tam of eons he raisad Unsworth Far, December, 188. Bo, Gere, 
ssateeraer tout oy, ater, Gi nda 


CYRIL UNSWORTH STORY — was born In Hanna, Alte, and grew up on the 
farm In the Garden Plain district. | went to Netherby School for my education, and 
‘short while at Hanna High School, also completed a course in mechanics. 

‘After my Dad passed away | got ajob witn the Special Areas running a roas 
patrol, and later went #0 work forthe C.N.A, where | worked as a boller maker for 
feveral years, til | decided to go farming, and settled again in Garden Plain 
‘istrict where | grain farm and run a small herd of cattle. | married Elleen Price, @ 
‘irl from kitchener, Ont, and we have ralsed four children — three boys and one 
i, Brian, Bil, Bonnie Mae, and Alison, 


Bilan an yl Uw, onl ae nd 
ian Unset, Brn : 











THE THREE STAR MINE 
OWNED and OPERATED by R. J. UNSWORTH 
ByFrances Unsworth — 
(On November 1, 1924 Bob Uns- 
worth with the help of a hired man, Bob 
Holt, started digging @ slope for 8 coat 
mine. They laid track and timbered the 
tunnel as they went, working every day 
‘except Christmas Day and Sundays until 
March 1, 1925, when they finally struck 
coal. it was good quality coal, as the 
‘seam was quite deep. 
Thre Sar Wine, 1225 Fred Badal, Sab Urs- Further work on the mine was de- 
rh at John Unsworth ready fr work nthe layed until after the crop was put in, ana 
a then work was resumed at the surface, 
putting in scales, a tipple, and a host; and digging alr shatts for ventilation, ready 
for putting out coal inthe fall. 

'A fist the cars of coal were pulled to the surface by a team of Horses on a 
long cable, but this was not vary satisfactory. The cars held about twelve hundred 
pounds of coal. I the team happened to stop when the car was part way up the 
Flope, they could not get started again, and often the weight of the car would pull 
thom backwards until the car hit the bottom ar jumped the track. Usually itjumped 
the tack and knocked alot of timbers out. Later a steel drum with a safety catch 
tras Installed, and one Norse on a turntable affair could pullout the loads. It was 
‘much safer. 

‘Bob started seling coal inthe fall of 1925; some winters he hired eight miners 
and one top man, but i summer we managed by ourselves, as there was very litle 
Wrage then anyway. 

We putin lots of long hours and hard work, but twas. living in the dry years 
ed the miners and sometimes the coal teams, so we were all Busy. Bob ran the 
mine for fiteen years, until he had his back broken in an accident. 

‘George Unsworth took over the mine then, and put down another siope to 
meet the old one, and rani for afew more years, When the price of coal dropped 
40 low that he could not make expenses, he closed the mine down, 


MA. and MRS. ERBIN GROVE, By 
Winnltred Lewis Grove — WWe, Erbin 
Grove and Winnitred Lewis, were mar- 
fled in June, 1995. This wes during the 
{pression years and most of our food 
was nome grown, We milked twelve to 
fiteen cows and sold. cream; the 
‘cheques paid for the things we had to 
buy. On June 4, 1936, our daughter 
Barbara was born, and on November 
410, 1997, our son Arnold came along 
to complete our ite family. 
We had many good times 25 weil 
Geove Fay, Bat, Ln and Pan Yura. Wis a8 hardships to remember. | recall one 
fd, tbr, Dae. Lame, Ald an er hot July day we ha big plans fr attend 
ing the Scapa picnic. We slated out 
‘with our Jewett car we were only a mile along the road when we had a fat tre 
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‘We tied it, then another went fat. Thi continued until all four had gone tat... the 
hot sun melted the patches ofthe faner tubes while we were stopped. 

‘nothor year the children had picked out what they wanted for Christmas as 
's00n as the Eaton's catalogue had arrived in the mail. As the time drew near. with 
1 crops or money to full their wishes, we fet sad, but by the end of November 
Erbin was able to trap and sell enough fur-bearing animals to make everyone 


Ba and Aro Greve levi seoo 


(On May 1, 1947 we moved to the NE 35-33-14, which had been homesteaded 
‘by George Glaypoot and which we Bought fram Don Cameron, 

ur frst radio was a crystal set It ust had earphones and worked quite wel. 
At times we could get Sait Lake City and did get Havana, Cuba, a few times, 

In 1951 Rural Electrification Associations were formed, power lines but 
‘and power turned on just before Christmas, 1952. What excitement! It seemed as 
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ira whole new era had opened up, lights, ridges, deep freezes, vacuum cleaners, 
ibe. The next big event was a new well and running water. 

Threshing wes always an exciting time of year. Welwere always glad to see 
the threshers come, and glad to see them go, How we would have enjoyed deep 
{toezes if we had had them then! One fall Mr. Grove and Erbin havied the bundles 
{the machine; ran the engine ang the separator, and fed the threshing machine 
While Erbin and his dad went back tothe fold for more bundles. The first combine 
as euch a welcome sight. Just to think that we didnt have to stook all the crop, 
Just the greenfeed. We could almost enjoy doing that. 

Erbin was secretary of the Scapa Mutual Telephone Company for twenty-one 
years. in 1960 we changed to dial phones and our line was divided into two 
Efeuits. On March 1, 1973, the government took over the phone lines and they 
ore put underground. Our monthly rate was a dollar a month untit the 
bovernment took over, then the rato was raised to $5.70 a month, 

‘We also athe animal pound inthis area for twenty-one years. 

Our daughter, Barbara, married Len Young in 1958. They and their daughter 
Ive a Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, Our son Arnold, and his ite and two chilaren, 
Ive at Olds. 

‘We stl ive and work on the farm, 








THE LYMAN GROVE STORY, By 
Erbin Grove — Lyman Grove was op- 
trating a small farm in the western part 
lof the State of Washington, and working 
{in @ coal mine, when the doctors told 
him that his son Erbin had bronchial 
fasthma. They said that the boy woula 
hot live tong in that damp climate, and 
fadvised the father to move to @ drier 
fea. Abovt that time Mr. Grove saw an 
fad in 8 Washington newspaper: Mr 
Frank Ruppert of the Garden Plain dis- 
triet had land forsale 

Mr. Grove came to Canada to look 
‘at the land, but It was too hilly 10 suit 
him, Howaver, he dié buy the south halt 
(of 27-09-14 from Hugh McRae, putin a 

cand. yan Gove andbaby ia, 6fop and went back to Washinton for 
the summer 

In the fall of 1919 he came back to harvest the crop and brought his on with 
him. The climate seemed to agree with the boy. so the folowing January Mr 
Grove instructed nis wife to sel thelr cattle and bring their other sons, Ronald anc 
Glen, to Alberta, 

‘Mis Greve had no way to communicate with her husband the exact ime of 
thelr arrival in Hann, 20 she hired a livory driver to take her and the boys to the 
farm, The driver did not know the country very well and became lost. The weather 
tumed colder and a blizzard eame up. It was starting to get dark when the driver 
‘Wa house and drove to It It proved to be the Bradshaw mine. 

'By this time the driver and his passengers were almost frozen, but were taken 
Inte the house where twas warm. To get heat to them quickly. the oven door was, 
‘pened. The youngest boy, thinking that he was not warming up fast enough. 









































‘crawled into the oven while everyone's back was turned. He was soon pulled out, a 
litle too warm, but no harm was done. 

Mr. Grove bought another section of land, owned quite afew cattle, and did a 
‘great doa! of custom threshing, His frst threshing outfl was one he bought tram 
Ralph Gavoler; in later years he purchased Herman Slemp’s outfit. There was a 
‘good crop in 1923 and by Christmas of that year, Mr. Grove and his son hee 
hauled she thousand bushels of wheat to Hanna with wagons. 

My two brothers and | (Erbin). farmed with Dad for many years. We broke 3 
good many hortes, both for ourselves and other people. | put 2 sign on the 
harness of one big bay mare we broke, "Man eator, KeeD away.” She was a good 
work horse but even after working her for three years | stil had to harness and 
bridle her over another horse. 

Das had one part Belgium mare who raised seven colts. They were al big 
horses; her first colt weighed 1820 pounds at two years of age. The mother and 
her seven offspring really made a good eight-horse out 

My brother Glen tked to keep coyotes and badgers as pets, soitwe ever saw 
‘badger away rom his hole we would catch him, puta collar around his neck, and 
take him home to Glan. Glen kept one pair of coyotes for years, but they never 
‘would raise young ones. 

Gien buit a snowmobile... the whole thing, except for the motor a the back 
whieh turned a propelier, It worked quite well and he sold it to Fitzsimmons In 
Hanna, 

In 1995 Motner lft for the States. Dad eid the cooking and milking while Glen 
and | seeded a thousand acres. We had only thirteen horses that spring, two six- 
horse outs and one spare, We cut the crop with two eight-foot binders, 

Winnie Lewis and | were martied in 1935. During the fist twelve years of our 
marriage, Dad ved with us, and Glan was therefor three years, until ne moved to 
the States. 

Mr. Grove was a member of the Wheat Pool, a member of the UF.A., and 
served on the Garden Plain school Board. He suffered a heart attack while crving 
his truck near the Garden Plain school, and passed away atthe age of seventy-six 
years. He is buried in Notherby cemetery. 








FRED BLAXHALL, By Frances Uns 
worth — Fred Biaxhall was a bachelor 
wino lives one-half mile east of Garden 
Plain school. He farmed during the sum- 
‘mer and worked hoisting coal at the 
Unsworth mine during the winter. He 
‘was a very particular man. He built nice 
‘Aladdin house on his farm, planted 
‘shelter belt and always had a very ty 
yard. He later married a widow, Mrs. 
Nora king, 

During World War Ihe sold his arm 
fang he and his wife returned to Eng 
land. During the Allantic crossing, their 
Freda ra lata, ship was chased by a submarine, 

Mr. Blaxhall passed away suddenly 
In 1955, and Mrs. Blaxhall went to a rest home where she spent her remaining 
years, 











‘Mr. Blaxhall was famous in the community for entertaining at concerts, 
playing his flute and singing comic songs. 


ROY BARTMAN, By Harry and Lova 
Bartman — Foy was the youngest of 
the four Bartman brothers who came 10 
this area in the pioneering days. Like 
his brothers, he was born in. Tober. 
moray, Ontario. In 1912, when Roy was 
nineteen, he homesteaded on 33-32-10, 
some twenty odd miles north-east of 
present-day Stanmore. His post office 
was Fenner. 

Wael, Stuvart an oy Batman, 1918 Foy put up a small shack end barn 

fon his place. Meanwhile, his. brotner 
Harry had been persuaded to settle in the village of Youngstown, but as soon as 
winter set in ne was out ofa job, as everyone put thei cars on blocks forthe win= 
ter, So Harry ang Roy Kept bachelor’s hall on Roy's homestead during the winter 
(01 1919-1914, Roy's shack was 20 small that he could put fue! on the fire without 
{geting Out of bed. The only outside chores were looking after a team of horses. 

‘One day when they were making bread, they forgot about the dough they had. 
set on the warming close to rise. When they returned to the shack they found that 
the dough had risen all right, clear out of the pan, down the sides, and some of t 
was resting on the slove top. They made the best of a bad situation and Harry 
‘aims it was about the tastiest bread he had ever eaten, 

In 1917 Roy eft his homestead and bought Bob Livingstone's half section in 
the Garden Plain aistriet. In March of 1918 he and Hazel Stewart were married at 
Lions Head, Ontario, and the newlyweds lel forthe farm at Garden Plain. Shortly 
iter their arrival Hazel wrote to her sister at Lions Head, "We arrived at Chester 
Bartman's shack near Garden Pain ater afiteon mile trip by team and sleigh that 
took seven hours. The trails were mostly bare and we went through water three 
and tour feet deep in places. | was a bit timoraus about being left alone on the 
second day here when Foy had to round up his horses which had strayed away. 
(Our trunks have not yet arrived, so | baked a deop apple pie In a trying pan and 
ralied out biseuite with a big Bote all the while trying to contend with a coal stove. 
Iwas awe-stricken at the way people lived on these ‘wild prairies’, but the 
neighbors are fairly close and yet friendly. | might get to like it after @ while! 

'As soon as they were able, they moved onto their own farm. 

OF the flu epidemic of 1918 Roy says, “In the fall of 1918, during the tly 
season, the province was prohibition, It was stated by doctors that whiskey was 
the best preventative of fu. My partner, Elmer Sieen, and myself undertook to 
‘make some home brew. He was a good mechanic, 6 had no trouble constructing 
‘8 good stl Shorty after we had I finished and ready for use a knock came atthe 
‘door. It was Dr. Nixon. He had come to enquire where certain people lived. He 
‘smelled out whiskey right away and knew by the looks of us that we had beon Into 
it (He was a booze artist anyhow). Asked us how long we'd been drinking it, and 
how much. A litle more would’ hurt so we all had a few rounds. Then we set out 
'o find his patients, Elmer drove the doctor’ car, a Model T Ford, and I know the 
country best so | directed him. The doctor slept. In his heavy overcoat, and we 
‘ent trom place to place, rousing him each time to care for his fevered patients In 
this manner he travelled many miles and brought rellet to many anxious people. | 
ont think Dr. Nixon ever got the fl himself, 
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Roy and Elmer, partner and friend trom homestesding days at Fenner, 
bought a threshing outfit rom Ralph Gaugip. it was a 26-45 Titan engine and a2 
by 46 inch separator, I tok a big crew to operate it. Later they sold this out tc 
Lyman Grove and bought another trom Roy's brothers, Vic and Harry, wn by ths 
time were operating a business in Hanaa known as Bartman’s Machine Shop, 
‘They hauled a cook car with them wherever they threshed. Some of the cooks 
wore Hazel Bartman, a Mrs. Smith, Efie McLaren and Florence Faler. 

Roy and Elmer were the if of any gathering. They liked their fun, probably 
Ite better than most, and what devilry one couldn't think of, the other would, 
Eimer bought @ quarter section of Hudson Bay land across the road from Roy's 
buildings. Roy farmed ths land for Eimer, and also the Bob Eye place which Harry 
eventually bought. 

In the early twenties Ray rented the place tothe Groves, and he and his wie 
land baby Stewart went fo Northern Ontario to lve, While they were there Helen 
was born in 1924, But by 1927 the Bartmans were back on the farm. Stewart rode 
his horse Teddy to school, where his ist teacher was Miss Bloomer. When Helen 
was ready for school they both rode. In winter they drove @ horse hitched to a 
Glorified stoneboat. Helen Tucker boarded with the Bartmans and was abit eer, 
Of the shaftlass out. 

During the dry thirties they tried desperately to grow alte garden by hauling 
water from the creek, One winter they flooded a rink on the coulee flats and haga 
wonderful time skating. Fora time, Roy was abed with rheumatism, having gotten 
very cold and frostbtten while geting aload of coal 

In 1994, Pete Jensen bull an addltion to the house. inthe fal of 1996 the 
Bartmans had an auction sale and went toa farm near Wiarton, Ontario. Ray haa 
sent a carload of horses back east before the sale. Herb and Elen Taylor lived on 
the place for a wile, and Herb finished buliding the dam on the coulee, a P.F.RA 
prolect which Roy had started. However, withthe large spring runot the splay 
‘washed out and the dam never aid hold much water. 

Foy and Hazel eventually retired to Wiarton where Hazel passed away in 1976 
and Roy stil resides. Stewart and his wife Lova stil farm at Wiarton. Helen is 
married and lives close by. 








MR. and MRS. BOB EYE, By Mergaret Eye — | met my husband In Dakots 
wen | was sisteen. We were married there, and later moved to Spokane, 
‘Washington, where my husband, Robert, readin paper that Mr. McRae wanted 8 
hired man. He answered the ad and was hired. We travelled to Canada with ou 
three oldest children, worked for Mr. McRae and later bought 160 acres trom 
Albert Hardman, There was atwo-roomed house witha cellar on the property, and 
later we built on two bedrooms. There was also a batn and a cowshed. 

Wi lived on our place for eleven years, and our two youngest daughters wore 
born while we were there. We worked the land with six head of horses, most of 
wien were bought from Roy Bartman, our closest neighbor. 

‘The four oldest girls went to school at Garden Plain. They rode horses 
‘school, but sometimes in the winter they went by sled 

My husband and | were among the fret in that area to planta shelterbet, and 
| think Rob was the first to Inteduce strawberries to that country. We always 
raised @ big garden and had cows, calves, pigs, and chickens to care for 

‘To help make ends meet, Rob also worked for Mr. Unsworth in his coa! mine 
| remember one tine it was so foggy when he came oul ofthe mine that he had © 
turn his horse loose to search for the house 

When Rob was working away from ome, | did most of the chores such a& 

















milking and caring forthe stock, OF course the girs helped too. During blizards | 
fled @ rope to the house and held on to it until found the barn then tied the other 
fond fo the barn 30 could find my way back o the house and the kids. During one 
pad storm, one of our cows had frozen tts had to tle her to the back ofthe stall 
$0 she couldn't kick, She was fresh and had to be miked. 

Tthink the hardest part was watering the stock. We had to pull the water up 
from the wel by a pulley It was hard for me as sometimes a woman can't handle 
Such chores as well as a man. It was hardest when the wind blew and! didn't fee! 
‘ory wel. Stil, we id get the job done and when lob was away. | also knitted my 
husband's socks and made the gris" clothes. The girls weren't dressed fancy, but 
the best | could, Being well dressed wasn't so important in those days. We were al 
too busy to notice, but atleast they were all clean, 

"RoD planted most ofthe land to wheat, and some to oats for feed. remember 
‘only one bumper crop in all of our eleven years, and then the price was poor. Frost 
fnd drought ruined most of our crops, stil, we had good times too. 

Rob nelped to bulld the hall at Garden Plain. All the people came to dance 
land brought their children along. We enjoyed our neighbors’ company. One 
fvening Chester Bartman and his wife came to call. When they went fo leave, Mrs. 
‘Bartran and my eldest daughter, Marion, decided to have some fun. They traded 
tals and Marion started off for home with Chester. | don't know how far they 
‘went before Chester discovered it was Marion, but they both came back laughing, 

‘We sold out and went to the States in 1928 because of Marion's ill health. 
‘They called it leakage of the heart, brought on by St. Vitus dance, a disease of the 
Gey. Years later it was determined to be the result of a lack of citrus frults or 
vitamin ©. We had bean able to get dried fruit, but only t Christmas time were 
ranges and tangerines available, Marion dled in 1965. She was to have had open 
heart surgery at lowa City, bt suffered a stroke atthe hospital before the surgery 
could be completed. She never recovered enough to have the operation. 

{willbe eighty-four years old in June of 1977. now live with my daughters. | 
‘am now with Maxine an Teal pretty good for my years. This etter has Been written 
‘th the help of my daughter. 

‘Your old neighbor and fiend, Margaret Eye. 











MR. and MRS. ROBERT EYE, By Neva Eye Hawkis — My paronis were 
‘married In South Dakota in 1909. They later lived in Minnesota, Idaho, and 
Washington, and in 1817 moved to Calgary, where | was born. They had three 
older daughters, Marion, Gladys and Mildred. 

In the spring of 1918 they moved to the Garden Plain area. They travelled to 
‘castor by train and were met by Hugh McRae with horse and buggy. Dad worked 
‘or Mr. MeRae. When the farm work was finished for that year, they lived in a shack 
find worked in the Bradshaw coal mine. Next he Bought land from a man | have 
‘always called Grandpa Hardman. | think his name was Albert. Dad farmed until 
leaving the district In 1928; n the winters mother did the chores and he worked in 
the Bradshaw and Unsworth mines. 

We went through drought, grasshoppers, army worms, hal and blizzards, but 
In 1923 we had what they called a bumper crop. | wasn't allowed in the wheat field 
for fear Ta got los, as the grain was way above my head. 

‘The big event of 1925 was that I had a new baby sister, Lula Maxine, She was 
hamed atter our neighbor, Mrs. Grove. 

In 1926 in-a very bad blizzard we lost a young stallion to the storm: he had 
‘Gotten within a tow feet of shelter. My dad had gone to lowa to his dad's funeral 
land we didn't get the horses into the barn before the storm struck. Mother worked 
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shoveling snow and tending stock until she could do no more, then she sent 
Gladys to Fred Blaxnall for help. Sne walked.on the crust ofthe snow, but Fred, 
being heavier fell through the crust about every third step, and was very tired by 
the time they got to the house. 

In December of 1927, Dad and Roy Bartman had been butchering pigs a 
ay, when late in the afternoon my older sister Marion had an attack of 
‘appendicitis. Dad and Roy hitched the team to the bobsled and started for Hanna 
bout the same time as a winter storm struck. Marion got her appendix out the 
ext morning and was doing fine. That Saturday Dad took mother tothe train at 
‘Scapa so she could goto visit Marion; when he got home Iwas having an attack of 
Appendicitis. As another storm was Inthe alr he brought grain and oat bundles for 
the horses! feed into the house to warm, at daylight he packed me Into the 
bobsieigh with hot grain at my feet and warm oat bundles all around me. We broke 
tral al but the last two miles into Hanna. Dr. Argue put me right on the operating 
table and my appendix broke as he Inld them on the tray. | came home on 
December 23, and on Christmas Day, to the horror of my parents and the 
‘Barimans, | was out wth Stowart to try Out his new toboggan. | alin’ get the skis 
was planning an as no one thought Id be able to rough and tumble that year after 
ry operation, but they were wrong. Frances Unsworth gave me a Camptire Book 
as a get-well git. 

Think | was about five years old when we got Darky, to me he was the most 
wonderful horse that ever lived. Soon everyone got tired of puting me on his back, 
501" put grain on tne ground and straddle his Nead. When he raised his head fd 
bbe on his back and then all | had to do was turn around and | was ready to go. 
Wien he got tired of me he would buck me of, but f | pretended I was hurt. he 
wouldn't leave me, just stay out of my reach. The sad day came when my dad gave 
Darky to Pater Ruppert to ride to school, By that time | was eight years old and 
could ride any horse we had, but none ever took Darky's place, so | took out my 
hate and frustration on Peter, I¢ pick a fight with him at school every chance | got, 
ot because | really had anything against Peter, but because he had my Darky 

Roy Bartmans moved east, then came back again to be our neighbors, 
Stewart was eight and | was nine, He wasn't supposed to run his horse ti he was 
rine, but| had been running horses as far back as | could remember, so when we 
{got out of sight of the buildings we let them run. The horses told on us, though. 
‘Mother and Mrs. Barman got onthe horses we had bean riding to goto Wickson's 
store: when they got out of sight of our house they took off! 

‘My memories of the area are those of a ten-year-old. | remember dances, 
and sloeping on tho table in the back room, covered over with coats, while the 
‘older people dancad til morning. | remember when Scapa gat on the map. When 
the new store at Scapa was opened, my dad was the first customer. He bought 
ftteen cents’ worth of tobacco. 

"My dad died in Oregon in 1962, my sister Marion in owa in 1965. My mother 
wino is 83 lives with me at present, and also spends some time with my sister 
Gladys in Spokane. Mildred is in Spokane, and Lula Maxine in Dexter, Oregon. 
Maxine doosn't remember living in Canada, but when Gladys and |get together we 
relive those times. 





‘A LETTER TO CANADIAN FRIENDS, from Maxine Eye Nielson — | was 
born Lula Maxine Eye on May 6, 1925, the youngest daughter of Robert and 
Margaret Eye. My name was @ mistake as | was to have been named Janice 
Maxine, but when Lula Grove visited Mother in hospital, she sald, "Are you going 
to give her my name?" meaning the one she and Mother both liked, Janice, but 
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Mother thought she meant her own given name, Lula. Perhaps |was a mistake too, 
ts | was seven years younger than my sister Neva, who had been the baby of the 
family 

‘Our folks gave us all that it was in their power to give. Times were tough 
uring my growing-up years but | had twenty-ive cents to go skating every 
‘Thursday night while I was in high school, and now | wonder where Dad managed 
to get it. My sisters spoiled me too. Marion made me a white lace dress with a 
yolow underskir. Gladys taught me to make my first apple ple. Mildred bought 
me my frst horn so that I could play inthe band. Neva, bless her, kept me in tne. 

‘We came to the States when | was three years old so! don't member much 

my sisters coming up the lane on horseback from schoo), playing in the barn, 
‘ie new coat my folks bought for me. During World War i | needed my bith 
cetiieate, and discovered that both Neva and | have dual citzenship, because we 
‘were born In Canada of American parents during a certain time. 

| never returned to Canada unt 1970, when Mother and Mildred and ! went to 
vist the people [d heard talked about all my if, We stayed at Winnie and Erbin 
Grove's; they insisted, and wouldn't hear of us going to Hanna for a room. They 
{90k us on a grand tour ofthe surrounding territory and back to see what was eft 
of our old home. 

|imet Frances Unsworth next. She invited us to dinner. What a meal! it was. 
ke Thankegiving! We were algo introduced to her son, s0 much lke his mother 
wit his warm and friendly greeting. One inherits tats ike that. 

We also met Mr. and Mrs, Johnson that day. When they heard that Mrs. Eye 
was inthe neighborhood they eame just as they were, and came running. Another 
lovely couple to remember. Id heard that we had given them our dog when we left 
for the States. We also spent avery nice evening with Stewart Mc Fae. He and his, 
sister had been schoolmates of my older sisters. 

Tl never forget the return to the place of my birth and the hospitality shown 
1s. hope some day to return again with my husband. I its meant to be, | willbe 
coming again, 








ROBERT LIVINGSTONE, By Fred Johnston — Wr. and Mrs. Bob Livingstone 
and thelr adopted daughter Christine emigrated trom Scotland to homestead the 
north half of 27-39-14 in the early part of 1910. They erected thelr buildings on the 
west quarter, but attr living therefor some time they moved to the east quarter, 
overlooking the coulee. The creek at the bottom of the coulee emptied into 
Sullivan Lake some four miles away, and carried the spring runoff rom the large 
watershed to the east 

‘Belore Garden Piain schoo! was built, church services were held in their 
home. Bob taught the Sunday school classes and John Sims delivered the 
sermons. Chriatine was among the first pupils of Garden Plain school 

‘They sold their fang to Roy Bartman in 1917, and bought land south of Hanna. 
tn 1920 they sold thet place to W.E. Fitzsimmons, the Hanna auctioneer, and went 
to California, where they had a vineyard. 





JAMES CROMBIE — Jim Crombie was an early settler who came in 1909 to 
homestead. He was a bachelor and a brother of Mrs. Breisfors, In 1914, while 
digging a well on his homestead northwest 33-33-14, he lost his lite when gas 
‘seeped into the nol. Bill Weiche was helping him atthe time. Jim is interred inthe 
Netherby cometery. 































































































MR. and MRS, RICHARD ZEAMER, 
By.Mildred Hanson Zeamer — Ficharg 
‘and | were married in 1997 atthe Luther. 
fn parsonage In Cralgmyle and went to 
live at Harrogate, 8.C. Our first chi 
Charlotte was born while we were there, 

In 1939 we moved to the Scapa 
distiet, and lived on a farm five and = 
half miles east of Scapa. In 1961 our 
second daughter, Marlene, was bom, 
Both girs atendes Garden Plain schoo 
Mrs. Agnes Temple and Gerda Hottman 
Litke were their teachers, 

We moved to Hanna In 1948 ang 
have lived here ever since, Charote 
Dembick’ has two girls, Myrna and Su- 
fichars and res, Charote and arene gan, Marlene Little has a Doy Brett end 
Tamer 8 git Michele, 


RICHARD and MILDRED ZEAMER — Richard and | and our daughter 
Charlotte moved onto the Roy Bartman place in the spring af 1939, Our folks gave 
Us cattle, pigs, chickens, ducks and turkeys, and we used thelr machinery forthe 
first year 

For four years Richard drove mail route No. 1 trom Scapa, going south to, 
Viste's, coming up to Gaugle’s corer, west and north past Carl Welch's; then 
west past Hanson's and nortn to Lyxzen's corner, east past Burt's, Lohrmann's 
{and Slemp’s, and south into Scapa, It was a thity-tve mile route, In winter he 
‘rove a team on a cutter, and stopped at Chis Viste’ to feed his horses and have 
his own lunch. In summer he drove a truck 

In October, 1841 our second daughter, Marlene, was born. In the fall of 1942 
‘our crops were snowed under and we had to take them otf in the spring of 1843. 
That fall Charlotte started school at Garden Plain; Mrs, Agnes Temple was the 
teacher. When the children had their Christmas concerts, | always played the 
piano to accompany their singing, and for thelr dlls. We aio used to enjoy the 
Picnics with the homemade ice cream and sandwiches and cake, Parents who 
could play softball took part, and entered the races too. 

‘Once when Richard and Uncie Bll and | were coming home from Hanna we 
\were caught in a blizzard and had to spend the night in an empty nouse belonging 
to Vie Bartman. We were lucky as there was a heater there and we were able © 
keep warm. in the morning Richard walked to Ridale's and got help. That was in 
February, 1947. We had to leave our car there and it was April before we got I 
home, 

Once when Charlotte was litle sho went out with her dad in the winter, and 
put her tongue on a big stee! wheel that was In the yard, Of course it got stuck and 
Richard had to loosen it. Her tongue was bleeding so badly that | phoned Dr. 
Argue and he told me to put strong tea oni. Richard had to drive the team a mile 
to Uncle Bills to get some tea, but by eleven o'clock that night the tongue nad 
healed enough that Charlatte was able to drink not chocolate. 

Richard worked in the U.G.G. elevator for two years, and in 1947 stated 
‘working forthe Special Areas. We moved to Hanna in December, 1948, and We 
stillive there, as do our daughters, Charlotte married Edie Dembick’ and has We 




















‘daughters. Marlene married Sergeant Vance Little of the R.C.M.P. and has a son 
fand a daughter. * 

Mrs. Agnes Temple, who taught both our girs, ws 
that my brother, Bue Hanson, and I had. 


fone ofthe fist teachers 





THE BILL COOK STORY, By Mild- 
red Zeamer — Mr. and Mrs, WF. (Bil) 
(Cook and thei children, Fred, Charlotte, 
Bl and Frank, moved to the Brown farm 
which they had Bought, in the spring of 
1999. While they lived there six more 
children were added to the family, Eve- 
lyn in 1939, Chester In 1941, Soir in 
1944, Annie in 1945, Andy in 1947, and 
Sharon in 1949, 

My aunt always grew a big garden 
and nad new potatoes earlier than any: 
‘one else in the spring. She had a lot of 
Patience; she peeled the litle potatoes 
because her husband didn't ike them 
{he Cook Famiy: Fed, Any, Chest, Frank Bolled withthe skins on, Her cakes were 
Sei, Evy, Ghar ts Se Cook Bll made with what litle she had. but they 
ak. Sharon and Ane Cook. wore tasty, and she made the best stew 

around. 

My cousins, Bil and Frank, used to walk a mile to our place for water, and 
carey # home in syrup palls, 

‘in 1945 Mr. and Mrs. Cook, Frank and Evelyn, were caught in a blizzard on 
their way home trom Hanna. Bil left his wite an the two children in the car and 
sarted walking home. He got lost walking across our land, and al that saved him 
was that their dog kept barking and guided him home. He was badly frozen, and 
though ne did not have to have any parts amputated, he was in hospital along 
time 

‘The oldest girl, Charlotte, was at home with the rest of the family. Next 
‘morning she phoned my husband in Scapa and asked him to go tothe car or to 
Greenway's and get her mother and the two children. When Richard opened the 
‘er door, he got quite @ shock to see them st inside it, but they were quite well, 
‘except thatthe children's toes were frost bitten 

In February of 1950 Annie was rushed to the Hanna hospital, with a ruptured 
appendix. For several days the doctor feared that she would net lve, but efter two 
‘F three months in hospital she recovered, 

‘The Cooks sold the farm and moved to Hanna in 1962. Aunt Seri died on her 
wedding anniversary in 1967. Uncie Bill isin a private home in Edmonton, 

Fred lives at Drumheller. Charlot, Mrs. Mervin Clarkson, and Evelyn, Mrs 
en White ve in Calgary Bill ves south of Langdon Corner: Seri, Mrs. Lawrence 
Woodbury, is at North Battleford, Saskatchewan. Frank, Chester, Andy, Annie 
(Mrs. ailen Watt), and Sharon, Mrs. Doug MeBride, ail ive at Edmonton, 























YAMES WEIR, By Frances Unsworth — Jim Woir, a bachelor and brother of 
Mrs. Bob Livingstone, emigrated from Scotiand. He came to the Garden Plain 
{ree in 1913 to homestead the north-west of 13-39-14. He lived in sod shack, the 
emains of which can stl be seen today. He was a Blacksmith by trade and used to 
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ply his trade at the Diamond mine located on Donald Cattanach’s homestead. He 
joined the army during World War | and was posted overseas. 

‘Jim did work for his neighbors, and took part in many parties and concerts, 
singing many Scottish songe. One of his favorite songs was Just a wee Doch ang 
Dori 





THE HUGH MoRAE FAMILY, By Stuart McRae — My father, Hugh McRae, 
was born In Scotland and came fo Canada as a young man In 1808, He worked as 
‘a dining-car waiter on the C.P.. line between Calgary and Edmonton, an though 
there was the promise of advancement, and an adequate pension upon retire. 
‘mont, my father was not satistiog 

Land in abundance was there forthe taking, and people by the thousands 
rushed to possess it. Urged by the hope of carving a Ife of prosperity ang 
independence from the wilderness, or simply by the desire for adventure, people 
‘trom allover the world looked tothe prairies. Excitement, enthusiasm and rags-to- 
riches stories filled the al. There was an awareness of the hardships involved, 
but it was felt to be @ small price to pay for the prize. 

‘So my father, yielding to the temptation of the land, went to Stettler in 1908 
‘and fled on the west halt of 20-23-14 as his homestead ang pre-emption, He 
Feturned to Calgary and worked another year for the C.P-R., meanwhile preparing 
for his conquest of the wilderness. Acquiring a wagon, a team of horses and a 
team of mules, and other necessities, ne was ready early in 19090 start his great 
adventure, 

Many of the early prairie settlers were from farm backgrounds. They knew 
about livestock, land cultvation, planting and harvesting, so that though they 
found themselves in an environment much different than the one they had lt, 
they were able nonetheless to put their knowledge to good use. 

There wore also those who knew nothing about farming; those who were 
lumped together as ‘green Englishmen’, though In fact they might have been of 
almost any nationality. They were the butt of endless jokes about harnessing the 
horses withthe collars upside down, fetching the left-handed monkey wrench or 
greasing the wheels on the harrows. My father was one of these, green as the 
prairie grass in June, 

He told the story of how, on his ast Sunday in Calgary, he took several of his 
friends for a ride to show off his team and wagon. All went well unt they entered @ 
dead-end street and tried to turn around. Then he discovered that no matter how 
he manoevered the team, it couldnt be done. So they sat walting, my father dying 
fof embarrassment, until some kind pedestrian came to thelr rescue. He turned the 
cutit by cramping and backing the wagon and set them on their way. 

In the spring of 1909 my father, driving the horses and leading the mules, 
headed east toward his new home, As he ratied over the raw turtieback of the 
Morrin-Munsen country he wondered why anyone would settle this rough area 
when afew miles Beyond so much emooth an easly worked land could be theirs 
for the asking. Little did he know that the land he questioned was to become the 
breadbasket of Albert 

Arriving eventually atthe homestead, he set about doing all the necessary 
things to get established, building his first shack, digging for water, fencing, 
putting up hay for winter feed and breaking the land, 

In between times he got to know his neighbors. There was Lizzie His, an 
Irish woman who in defiance of convention had set about realizing her dream 
without bonofit of male help. She must have been a remarkable person, working, 
dealing and fighting with men at a time when women, like children, were to De 
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‘seen and not heard, There were the Lohrmanns, the Leiohis and the Bartche all of 
‘whom were connected in some way with that most gecessary and romantic 
machine of early rural fe, the great steam threshing outit, Each fall it rumbled 
‘palestcaly trom farm to farm, ralling in its wake swarms of bundle teams, spike 
pitchers, fleld pitchers, cook cars and bunk houses. 

‘im Walker was a small, quick-tempered irish American, highly imaginative 
‘and full of quite impractical Ideas, but an exciting and interesting person. We 
children weren't ralsed on fairy tales; instead we listened to endless hilarious 
‘tories having to do with Jim Walker. it seems that he ang his oxen helped my 
father break some land, but during the heat ofthe day insect pests drove the oxen, 
plough and al, ito @ slough, 

Mac’, said Jim, "We wil ie lanterns to the yokes and work at night.” 

‘This they did but the lanterns attracted the insects and again the oxen high- 
{alled it for the water. After strugging for an hour in darkness and upto thei hips 
in water, they finally gave up. 

"To ell wit" aid Jim, “Let them be.” 

‘This they did and sure enough next morning they found the oxen lying by the 
24ge of the slough quietly chewing their cuds. 

‘Many years later we met Jim Walker's eldest son, a man now of sist, but who 
‘had beon seventeen when he knew my father, It was his turn now to tll long funny 
stories about my father, which he did with great enthusiasm. My father, as seen 
‘through his eyes, was someone | hardly knew. 

‘There was Mr. Ruppert, aman of such strength that he could carry @ hundred 
pounds of beans on hie back from Stettler, and of such skill with an axe that he 
Could cut a perfect steak trom a frozen bee! with one swipe. And there were many 
‘more, some whose only concern was proving up on their homestead and seling 
fut, But most with a deep faith that they could wrest @ good Iie from the land, 

By 1912 my father had bought the west half of 22-38-14, had moved the 
shack from the west half of 20, and prepared to make this new location his céntre 
‘of operations. Also in 1812 he went to Edmonton, married my mother. and brought 
her to the farm. They spent ther first night on the prairies at Seaba's stopping 
house, ten miles south of Castor. 

‘My mother, who had lived a comparatively sheltered life, knew ite about the 
hardships of prairie settlement, but she was soon to learn. A Mrs. Christ had an 
accident while aiscing, and badly Injured her foot. Somehow she managed to 
attract my parents! attention, and they took her to Castor where her foot was 
amputated. Many years later @ car drove into the yard and a large jolly woman 
bounded trom it. Itwas Mrs. Christ. was surprised to see how lite she seemed to 
have been affected by her past tragedy, yet | should not have been, because Ive 
long sines learned that many people endured great suffering in thase early days 
and stil were able to live in peace and happiness to a ripe old age. Perhaps 
hardship was the fre that tempered them. 

[My sister Bella was born in 1914 and I in 1915, My father was prospering anc 
the trappings of civilization began to make life easier. The price of produce was 
Feasonably good, and there had been no major crop failures. It wasnt unt the 
ruinous frost of 1918 that my father for sure and many others probably, began to 
suspect thatthe land they had chosen might not low forever with milk and Roney. 

Tt was during the First World War years that many farmers began to borrow 
‘money. Then, @& now, it was needed for expansion and to improve ving 
Conditions. Banks and mortgage companies were wiling lenders. 

‘Snow came early in 1919. Many crops were lft untheshed and people were 
short of feed. As winter progressed and the cold intensified, eed prices went out 
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‘of sight, Cattle prices had been high inthe fall and it was expected that they would 
’e even higher in the spring, But such was no} to be. When after one ofthe worst 
‘winters on record, spring finally eame, many cattle were dead of starvation, prices 
‘were half of what they had been the previous fal, and catlemen were deeper in 
debt. The effects of the dlsaster were felt right across the country and many were 
forced into bankruptcy. 

My brother Roy was born in September of 1921, | remember it well. My 
mother's time having come, as they used to say, we set oft n the early evening for 
the hospital in Hanna, some twenty miles away. My father and mother wore inthe 
seat ofthe buggy while Bell and | sat inthe litle box behind. twas warm night 
there was no moon but the stars were bright. We knew that something unusual 
was about to happen out we children were excited by it, not frightened, As the 
ugay moved steadily along we gazed at the stars and we watched the roadside 
shrubs loom large as we approached them, then recede into mysterious darkness 
{28 we left them behind, We saw fireflies fo that night and the tiny glowing lights 
filled us with wonder. Time passed happlly for us, but nat for my mother. While sit 
‘some four miles from Hanna, she could go no farther. We drove to a large white 
farm house, ( think Paulsen was the owner) and there Roy was born 

[As | think Back to those long-gone days, two great differences from life today 
came forely to mind. The frst has to do with night-time darkness. When the ight 
of the un was gone we depended on the coal ol lamp and lantern, indoors we 
lived by the thin light of a table lamp, hardly bright enough to carry to the 
furthermost wal, Outdoors it was the lantern. We hung I rom a pog inthe barn 
‘and f we had to sett down we were careful nat to lett topple on cry straw. We 
fumbled with harness straps and buckles in darkness. But most ofall we travelled 
in darkness, Mile after mile and hour after hour we were in darkness. 

“Today we have light, houselight ofall sorts, barn lights, yard lights, street 
lights, car lights, go that we are seldom In darkness. Yet | sometimes think that in 
‘eradicating darkness so completely trom our lives we have removed ourselves still 
further from nature, ang that this separation from the natural world may produce 
‘more unhappiness than Joy 

‘The second difference from life today has todo with horses. Which of us who 
lived with them can forget them? 

They were the means by which we coaxed our living from the soil they were 
fur tractors, trucks and cars. They kindled our deepest affection, frustration and 
pride, fear and hopes. And they shered our fortunes. They wore fat and sleek as 
Wwe prospered, suttered too a& we suffered. No two horses were alike. Each 
‘expressed his personality according to his nature. Some were fast, the lead team 
‘on the plough or the drivers on the road. Some were slow, slow as molasses 
Tunning up hill in January. Some could move huge loads, churning the ground 
‘with ther feet, their belles close to the ground, puling thelr Nearts out. Others 
‘Wouldn't pul the hat off your head. Some wore wind broke, spavired, foundered 
oF sway back, these we pitied. Others, young and strong, thundered over the 
praires, manes and tall flying, heads high, snorting thelr defiance to the world 
‘These were beaut 

‘We listened to others! stories of horses, and told our own. We heard of 
sates lost ina blizzard giving head to their horses and being taken home. We 
heard and told of runaways, of eight- and ton-horse teams driven to frenzy in halt 
storm, racing uncontrolled fr shelter, of of four on a binder suddenly bolting, the 

















bull whee! leaving the ground and bundles thrown twenty feet until the crown and 
pinion stripped. Strange how they would all take off at once as though each had 
received a simultaneous shock. 














(Once wien my father was returning from Castor with a halt @ box of willow 
posts and a supply of groceries, including several dozen eggs, aline slipped from 
fis hand and the horses ran. Eventually they slowed down enough that he was. 
{able to retrieve the line and gain control. His anger was aroused; ne decided that i 
thoy wanted {o run he'd let them, so he grabbed a post and proceeded to give 
them ‘what-for’, He no sooner had them whipped to full speed than he again los 
line. Off they went once more, careening wildly over the prairie, When finaly the 
commotion ceased he discovered that the posts had worked thelr way over the 
‘groceries and the eggs were pounded into the finest omelet you could hope to 

‘One of my eacilest memories is of my mother, Boll and | waiting impatiently 
for father’s return from hauling wheat to Hanna, My mother, preparing his supper 
fHops from time to time to listen. At last we hear I, the jingle of heel chains, the 
muted sound of harness leather, the soft top of sleigh runners and finaly the loud, 
‘Whoa’, spoken as much for our benefit as forthe horses. Moments ater he comes 
through the door, huge In his great fur coat, carrying a box of groceries wrapped 
in blankets and exuding the pure cold smell of a winter night. Through the open 
door we catch a glimpse of the horses, grey with frost; one, my father's favorite, 
‘whinneying for attention, Bel and I dance with excitement as we watch him draw a 
{mall paper bag of candy from his pocket. He gives it to us, then leaves to look 
aftr the horses. Bell and I, sucking our candy, go happily to bed. 

Another memory is of Bell and | being routed trom our beds early on a 
‘summer morning to bring the horses trom the pasture, Disgruntied and angry, 
‘wiping sleep from our eyes, we set off. Our sprit soon improve as the rising sun 
‘warms us and we hear the bright songs of meadowiarks and blackbirds. We make 
‘ur way to the highest hil of the pasture and look back, marveling at the paths. 
‘extending to the farmstead half a mile away, that our feet had made as they 
brushed the heavy dew from the grass. We gather the horses and return home: 
convinced that the world is a wonderful place after al 

The days of collars and nose nets, of sweatpads and sore shoulders are long 
since gone. But when | goto the barn, and gaze ata sat of harness stil hanging on 
the wal, I feel it in my arms as | throw it across a horse's back, and I feel the 
pressure on my shoulder as | race against the collar to tighten the hame strap. 

Time passed on the prairies. The completion of the C.N.R line from Hanna to 
Warden marked a decided improvement in our way of life. We stil had to travel to 
Hanna for many necessities, but we were only six miles from the new town of 
Scapa. Cars had made their appearance some ten years before but thoy were 
erratic, temperamental creatures, not widely used or trusted. The Model Ts, 
McLaughlin-Buicks, Chevs, Stars, Essex and Hudsons of the day were mostly 
‘associated with flat tres, frozen radiator, faully motors, and horses pulling ther 
‘ut of mudholes. However, as roads and automotive technology improved, cars 
commenced thelr rapid rise to dominance. 

By and large the twenties were good years. There were hall storms, but 
insurance at reasonable rates was avallable, and heavy crops before the hail 
‘estroyed them proved at least that the couniry could grow grain. But the good 
times were not to last. The stock market crashed in 1929 and prices bogan to fall 
‘The dry year of 1953 was the first ofa series that was to drive thousands off the 
land and dash the hopes of everyone. It was impossible now to find money to 
Fepay debts Incurred in more prosperous times. Foreclosures and bankruptcies 
were the order of the day. From 1033 to 1937 there were years of drought. dust, 
Doses on binders, Bennet buggies, reliet food and foed and carloads of 
‘vegetables, fruit and fish shipped into Scapa. In an etfort to curb unemployment, 
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tno government pad farmers fe dollars @ month to hfe @ man and t pad he 
mmantve dolrs a mont to work fo" the farmer. Soca Credt was born n thse 
{oars and leaped to power onthe promis fending povery nthe mids of plenty, 
tnd of $25.00 per month 

Stir ife wont on. Poople amused themesives with plenies, card partes, 
visting and danoos; wo dt have much money Bit we didn't Aeed Much fog 
by Ton confor on cigarettes, twenty-five cents fo goto a dance, and he lacie 
brought wn 

uring the thirties my father started seling ite insurance, and also es 
tablished connections in Vancouver where he was 10 spend the Tas ears of his 
Me In 1985 he edveriood the far for sale sta rciclousy low pice. He vas 
$wompod by 9 many offers to buy that he decided tha ial hose poepte wanted 
iNithad to be worth something, 80 he Kept 

in 1091 ot 1932 a high schoo! ad been established atthe home of Bi 
Harvey for miles north of where we ved. attend that choot in 1893. Thinking 
Sack am impreosed bythe mount we eared inte ving room ofa farmhouse, 
aaron rom the elaborate edueational fects we have today. AMT. Feld was n 
Gharge Yeas bore his arm had been amputated afer having been mercies by 
Sh erwaged station, or so rumor had. He was an excelent teacher, 
nowedgeabl, yet compassionate snd understanding. Which is t0 88) 
Slppoce, tat edcation dapends more on the quay of he relationship between 
jhe punto andthe teacher than onthe physica sting in which takes place 

“ine outbroak of war n 1999 marked the ond of the old days end the 
beginning ofthe new. The great crought ended in 1936 andthe war crested a 
Somand for arm products. Unemployment became atin of he pastas perle 
fused fo tho armed services oro war-smulated industries, Those farmers who 
fad weathored tha depression absorbed the land forsaken by that former 
heighters and thus accelerated the trend toward larger farms. Mecharzation 
Swept tne county: na fow hort years th horse was almost extinct. The passhg 
Gr te horse signalled th passing of @ way of He which would never return. 
oud ve only Inthe memories of those who had experienced I. 

Wy for died in Vancouver in 1968, my matter in 1967, my sister Bela n 
1975: Roy ives in Richmond, a suburb of Vancouver, while ve ona smal farm 
hatin lage of nnisree, Te country around hee, uke the pate as many 
{Toe but there ie enough open space and roling hile remind me constant ot 
the land where I was born and raised 














OF WELLS AND WATER, By Pat Taylor McRae — A book could be writen 
about wells in the early days, or about the lack of them. We can all recall tales of 
people who, discouraged and fed up with the hard unrewarding life, jumped into 
Wwell and ended their troubles, There were others who displeased someone. o° 
lwo. perhaps had money someone wanted, and they were disposed of and 
‘dumped down abandoned wells. 

‘When Stuart and | were frst married in 1946, we lived almost indentically 
the way his parents lived, We lived In the same shack that Hugh McRae threw uP 
‘back in 1910. We nauled water out ofa well hat we dug ourselves, Stuart down et 
the Bottom and me atthe top pulling the mud and slush up, until we hit a good 
stream of water. Sometimes i| was a bit careless, mud would fall back down the 
welland over poor Stuart, Many were the bad words passed back and forth belore 
Wwe finished, and at times was tempted to leave another unsolved mystery down st 
the bottom of the well 

“The well was dug atthe bottom of our coulee and the shack was atthe tp. 
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‘he first year we were going to make our fortune with fve hundred chickens. AS 
they got older they required more and more water. And the house required water. 
itrequired a lot of leg work to carry the palis up the hil 

'A that time we had a big old horse named Dock that we bought from Milton 
‘stuart. Every day | would harness him and hook him to the stoneboat and down 
he fill we would go to the well. Hand over hand { would pull the water up and 
{dump itn the barrel. When it was full I'd put a tub over it and we'd go back up the 
hill Days when the nose flies were bed, shaking his nead up and down, he'd start 
Up witha jerk. The barrel would teeter and if! wasn’t quick enough, over it would 
‘go. barrel and water rolling down the hil and Dock running up. Some bad days "6 
fave to make two or three tries to get a full barrel of water up the hil. By then Fa be 
screaming at Dock and crying and heaping curses on farm lite, horses, and 
‘everything in general 

In. 1949 we bul, with Fred Harvey's help, a small house a the east end of the 
tuees. It seemed like caste after the old shack; there was even a propane stove! 
We dug another wel just twenty feet from the house. That was heaven. stl pulled 
te water trom the well hand aver hand, But | had ne hil to climb. In the winter, the 
spilt water would freeze and build up unt the well casing was only about two feet 
Shove ft, and it was a treacherous job to keep ones footing and not fal In. 

| remember one bad winter morning | got up and went out to get four pals of 
water, two for the boiler for washing and two for drinking and cooking et the top 
‘of the well up between trips. At that time we had a cat and a dog who had a 
‘continuous running battle; when the dog chased her, the cat would leap to safety 
on top ofthe well cover. On this particular morning the cat took @ running leap to 
‘nat she thought was safety and disappeared from sight. l heard @ splash, tore 
Into the house and that was the fastest Stuart ever got out of bed. He slipped on 
pants and shoes and went down the well on the steps nailed tothe inside of the 
tribbing. He rescued the cat from a watery grave, but she refused to drink any 
‘more water during her stay at our place. 

Wells were our coolers in the early days. We would hang a can of cream on & 
rape down the well, butter and meat in another pall on another rope. Som 
hot weather it was almost an obstacle course, to ty to find raom to pull up @ pall of 
water, Sometimes we had problems, lke when the ropes an the cream can came 
Unknotted and the ean of cream fell in the wel, and then we had to ball all the 
water out. 

Wells were receptacies for many strange things. l remember when | was very 
young going to vista gir friend. We were pulling Up a pall of water for the nose 
and init was @ very dead gopher, bloated to several times his normal size. After 
that I never drank water when | visited them, | could always see in my mind that 
bloated gopher with his four lite lege sticking straight ou. Ifthe water In our own 
oll ever began to gat an ode taste or odor, we would clean itout, mud and all, anc 
Usually find a dead mouse, 

“Then there were the diferent flavors in the water. Some had so much soda in 
it that made the tea as black as ink. It also forced most visitors to make 
innumerable trips to the litte house out back. No two farms seemed to have water 
that tasted the same, One got used to one's own well water even if it was loaded 
wih ifon and soda and alkali and could hardly drink any other kind 

Water was a very big item In locating homestead buildings. Some people 
were lucky and found it without too much dificuty; others were not. Some people 
had a talent for witching walls; sometimes this worked and sometimes it dian’. 
(One case know of was the Uneworth farm, where over the past fity years wells 
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have been witched and dug and driled at great expense, but as far a8 | know. 
this day they have never struck water. 

Yes indeed, many are the changes that’have taken place since those early 
years. | guess {4 haul water up a hill in pall, 'd wash diapers for twins and dry 
them in the kitchen; Id even dig anther well iad my youth and the enthusiasm 
"Thad then; but now, in my twilight years, | ike my ttle luxuries, 





MR. and MRS. RICHARD ARTZENBACHER, By Clara Artzen — Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Artzenbacher and thelr four children, Ferdie. Rose, Adelaide and 
Clara, eame to Canada from Germany in 1927. They settied on a farm at Garden 
Pain, eighteen miles north of Hanna on the Castor highway. 

‘There was a shortage of water on the farm, only enough for cooking 
purposes. Mrs, Artzenbacher would haul water for the stock and household with 
‘open barrels on a stoneboat. Iwas a two-mile trip, and often the barrels would be 
half empty when she arrived home. Mr. and Mrs. Artzenbacher dug soven wells on 
the farm to ty to find a dependable source of water. The sevanth well was a good 
fone, but that year they left the farm, 


fecnand artzon and Fariy (Atzeboce 
Ferdinand was sod an aterded ste 


andes, Ataonbae, (ren Pan 





The children went to Garden Plain school, three miles trom the farm, and 
‘made thele frst Holy Communion and Confirmation at St. George's Catholic 
Church, Hanna, 

Although most ofthe family shopping was done at Scapa, Mr. Artzenbacher 
haulee wheat o Castor to have it miled into flour. twas a two-day trp with a team 
‘and box wagon, 

ln 1928 their house burned to the ground. Mrs. Artzenbacher made several 
‘rips back into the house and managed to save some of thelr belongings. 

In 1934 there was a drought, and the grasshoppers ate up the crop and grass. 
Mr. Artzenbacher and Ferdle took a mower and hayrack and horses and went 10 
Rocky Mountain House where they cut a lot of siough hay. That fll the family 
‘moved to the Crimson Lake area where both Mr. and Mrs. Artzenbacher took uP 
homesteads. 

In 1945 they had thelr name legally changed to Artzen. 

Mr. Arntzen died In February, 1945. 
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THE CATTANACH FAMILY, By Margaret Cattanach Blocksom — John and 
‘Margaret Cattanach emigrated trom Nairn, near Inverness, Scotiand, to Canada in 
4910, accompanied by six of thelr eight children, Their sos Donald and Aleck had 
come over about four years previously. Their four older daughters, Mag, Jessie, 
Kath and Molie remained in Calgary where they worked as seamstresses for the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The younger children, Elizabeth and John, continued on 
fo the Scapa district with thelr parents and a homestead was established. 

‘Grandpa Cattanach farmed his homestead unti 1926 when his wite Margaret 
died ofa heart attack. He spent some of his remaining years with his son John and. 
fle Maymie, and some with his married daughters, Mag and Molle, in Van- 
‘couver, where ne died in 1934. 


‘xg and Davi Catach ohn and Marne Cattarach. Peg ant Kan Blocksom oye and Raph 
Gasetnck 





Ws, Jt Catan Ses. Genre Wight, Gaoege Wg, daha GatanachS. with gandeauter, 
Marat ight Wr ands, Pearce Wai, ot Catach, oo Unsworth 


‘My father, John Cattanach, bought a half section of land from Peter Guliseth 
In 1919, and began to establish his own home two miles east of Scapa. To 
supplement the farm income he worked with a team of horses on the building of 
the Scapa-Hemaruka railway. He also worked with the men who surveyed the 
Sullivan Lake lin for the Pearce irrigation scheme. 

My father met my mother, Maymie Hil, when she was working in the store 
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and cate at Scapa. They were married in 1929 and had five children, Margaret 
(Peggy), Joyoe and Jean, the twins, Shella who passed away in 1938, and Davis, 

‘The depression years were hard times for everyone, but my folks managed, 
and if any of the neighbors needed a hand to pul a balky pump, move a granary, 
‘or whatever, my dad was ready to help. if anyone happened by at mealtime there 
was always @ welcome, When harvest rolled around, the threshing crews went 
from farm to farm and each farmer accompanied the thresher to do his best to 
help get the crops off before Old Man Winter hit. Many years the threshing was not 
‘completed untt spring 

‘tas in the fal of 1942 that da had his fist ruptured uloer, and he was tobe 
plagued with recurring sessions ofthis until in 1945 he was sent to a specials in 
Winnipeg for an operation to sever the vagus nerve to the stomach 

‘My mother was active in the Scapa Lagies’ Aid and was a seamstress wel 
known for her ability to ‘make over. As times became more affluent she sewed for 
‘many of the neighbors and their families with new material and patterns, a real 
treat for her. 

We children all received the greater part of our education in the Scape 
school, walking the two miles each way most ofthe time. Only occasionally were 
Wwe icky enough to have arid with someone driving a team and wagon to Scapa, 
oF back to a neighboring farm east of ours. The walking was good for us though, 
and we sill had bundles of energy left when we got home to do our chores and 
play 8 while before supper. 

| remember the time that dad was milking a rather unruly cow who kept 
‘witching him with her tail and then managed to gether foot far enough ahead to 
Upset the bucket of milk. Dad haa a strong Scottish temper and he jumped up and 
{g8v0 the cow a heathy kick. To his horror his foot appeared to break, withthe toe 
of his Boot sticking straight up. Well, ne hobbled to the house to tell Mom he had 
rake his took; and we all had\ a goo leigh wher he clscovered thet te Worn 
sole of his boot had given way with the kick and had pointed skyward 

Dad worked with the P.F.R.A. starting under Fred Slemp in 1950, taking 
farmers’ statements for the drought bonus. He worked each fall at this unt 1973: 
during the last three years my mother accompanied him to drive the car. Dad was 
wel known by most farmers from the Stettler, Castor, Consort lie on the north © 
the lea Deer Fiver near the Brooks area in the south. He made many lasting 
friendships on those travels, 

John and Maymie retired trom the farm in 1974, to reside in Dove's Trailer 
CCourt in Hanna. Dad passed away in March, 197. 

| married Ken Blocksom in 1951 and we have three children, Terry, Patt and 
Gay, and one grandson Kyle 

Joyce married Ralph Quaschnick in 1953: they have four children, Don, Keith, 
Marvin and Mary. 

‘Jean married Dick Moskal in 1956 and they have five children, Randy. Lary, 
Shella, Sandra and Carla 

David married Marguerite Connell in 1961. They have two children, Jim and 
Debbie, and live on the home place. Dave also drives a schoo! bus, 








THE BENZIE BROTHERS, By Frances Unsworth — Robert and George 
Benzie took up homesteads a few miles west of the Garden Plain store in 1908 
Frank, thelr younger brother, came later. George was a blacksmith, and Frank & 
tallor by trage 

They drove oxen for a few years, and later changed to horses, and wore 
noted for the lovely grey Percherons that they drove. They did breaking for thelr 








neighbors, and freighted from Castor to Hanna, and George did blacksmithing to 
‘eam money to pay expenses while they were proving up on their homesteads. 
George and Frank also worked in the coal mines at Garden Plain, 

Robert used to amuse the Lepard children with Scotish stories and jokes 
when he Baby-sat with them, Miss Benzie came and stayed with ner brothers for a 
while. Later she became Mrs. George Hunter and moved to the Buchan district 
‘The Dolker brothers bought the Benzie place and are stil farming i 





MEMORIES OF THE FARM, By Pearce Morris — | came trom England in 
March, 1913, and worked for a time loading ©.P.R. Box cars for twenty-five conts 
fan hour. in January, 1916, | joined the army and served overseas till te war 
ended. 

Back in civilan life, | married the gir, Mary Cattanach, to whom | was 
engaged before | went overseas. We started our life together on the Hardman 
farm, which was close to Garden Plain schoo. loved the Ife very much, especially 
‘nen Iwas ploughing, for the smell of the new ground was like a tonic to me, but 
this area needed a lot of rain to ensure a good crop and often we just didnt get it 

\ had my well cried by a Mr. Ruppert. He had to go down 110 feet betore 
siking water. | put in a twosinch pipe and with a one-and-a-half horse engine 
running steadily fr elght hours, it didnt show signs of slackening a bit In tac, we 
had the finest soft water in the district. The stock loved I, and although we haa 
wator in the ereok in the pasture, the stock would always come to the tank for a 
rink. 

'My two daughters were both born during our stay In Alberts. The eldest, 
‘Anna Margaret, was born at home; Dr. Wade, ho attended my wife, stayed with 
Us all night to make sure that everything was allright betore he left her inthe care 
tt her mother. My younger daughter, Greta Marie, was born inthe Hanna hospital, 
Dr. Argue escorted her into the world in 1928. 

Mrs. Gattanach, my wife's mother, died while on a vist to our farm. She just, 
asked for @ drink of water and collapsed and died before Dr. Wade could be 
tailed. twas quite a shock tous as she had never complained and always seemed 
to be inthe best of health. After losing his wife, John Cattanach went fo live with 
one of his daughters in Vancouver, and later died and was buried there, 

T think one of the worst elorms | ever encountered started when | wae in 
Hanna one day. | met Dick Haessel who lived a ittle north-west of me: ! won- 
ered it we ought fo stay in Hanna for the night but he thought we could make 
the twenty miles home, so we started out. The snow wae hiting us like small 
pellets, the horses just ad to feel their way and at times I wasn't even sure that we 
‘were on the tall. My wife's brother, John Cattanach, was staying with her and 
assured her that | wouldn't try to come home in that storm. They were very 
surprised to hear the jingle of harness as we drove nto the yard. He unhitched the 
team for me and covered them with blankets; after | had my supper | went out to 
lunharness them. It had been Impossible to do it before as al the buckles were 
frozen, A few years later the steel came through Scapa and our long trips 10 town 
were a thing of the past. 

In 1927 I had over one hundred acres of wheat, seventy-vo of oats and 
‘teen of barley, and crop prospects were very good. On July 8, drove into Hanna 
taking a litle sheat of wheat to show to Jack O'Dell, who owned a store there. 
‘About three o'clock | started back home because of a very angry-looking sky. It 
Started to hal and had to take shelter at Ralph Greenway's farm, The storm was 8 
severe one and when ithad abated and |was able to go home I discovered that my 
crop was completely gone, not a stalk standing any place. Fortunately, | hac 







































































Insured the wheat for ten dollars an acre, so it was not a complete loss. | waited it 
the inspector came out to verity the damage, and then headed for the coast wth 
‘my wifo and two daughters, aged three year® and ten months, respectively. it 
‘iy brother-in-law to sell my stock, and turned my horses out on the schoo} 
Section. My brother-in-law said that he would see that they didn't stray too far 
‘away, a8 | Intended to come back in the spring to putin crop. However, my plans 
‘changed and | never did return to farming 

IMy first job in Vancouver was seling Maytag washers. | tried several ther 
‘occupations and finally joined the Prudential Insurance Company, with whom | 
stayed til | retired 

'Thave been blessed with good health and my lle has been @ happy one, 
saddened only by the loss of my wife on August 13, 1974, 


THE GRAHAM STORY, By Bil Graham — My great-great grandparents came 
from County Antrim in Northern ireland to New York: later many of my relatives, 
came to Ontario and Quebec as United Empire Loyalists. My grandparents on 
both sides, and my parents were born near Kempvlle, Ontario. 

‘came as a small boy with my parents to Alberta in 1910. :came in carioad 
of settlers’ effects to Castor, which was the end of the rallroad going east trom 
Lacombe. My father’s name was Ernest H. Graham, my mother Annie Graham, 





W, 4 Gan’ Sod Shack, 1912, Fou mies sous ol Garden Pan Soe, 


My father had a feed barn south ofthe ralway tracks in Castor. In 1912 we 
‘moved south of Castor to homestead at Garden Plain. Our sod shack was about 
four miles trom the Garden Plain store and post office operated by Mr. Kane. 

We wore located near Sulivan Lake, a large weedy lake. There would be 
thousands of wild geese on that lake every night they would go out in large locks 
to feed in the daytime. People used to come down tothe lake from Castor In Mode! 
TT Fords to shoot he geese, and would return home withthe back seats piled ful 

We all had to work hard and try to get along on very litle money. We used 
‘both oxen and horses inthe farming operations. We made our own amusements 
Dances were held at diferent homes and all the small children went also. When 
the children got tired they were put down to sleep in rows onthe floor of one ofthe 
‘rooms. and the noise dd not disturb their sleep. The music was generally supplied 
by two local men on the accordion and violin 
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| taught schoo! for a short time at Wiliston. Then | came to Calgary and 
eventually obtained work in a grain office, | worked twenty years withthe Alberta 
Pacific; then in 191 went to the Alberta Wheat Pool. where | worked for thirty 
years. 





RICHARD JOHNSTON — Richard was a tall gangly American who caren 1811 
to homestead the southeast of 34-33-14. He lived in a dugout on the side of the 
‘reek which split his homestead. Dick had a big flock of sheep which was herded 
fn lands not yet homesteaded north towards Sullvan Lake, and in Range 13 
“uhere there was a lot of open range. The epear grass got inthe sheep's wool and 
{aused no end of trouble for I lft big sores inthe shaep's hide. Richard was an 
fxcellent ball player and enjoyed playing the game on the diamond opposite 
Donald Cattanach's homestead. At the many socials and variety concerts held in 
the Hall Richard sang and recited poetry. He was an above-average actor 


MR, and MRS. A. E. ENGLISH, By Freda Viste — Mr. and Mrs. English came 
‘rom Ireland to Boston, Mire, English’s sister, Elizabeth Hills, came from Ireland to 
Alberta in 1911 to file on @ homestead, and later that sare year the Englishes fled 
fon the east half of 17-39-14, directly south of Miss Hilis land. They had one son, 
Stanwood, when they came. 

‘A relative who was a carpenter came from Ireland to help them bulld a 
beautiful two-storey, seven-roomed house. One room, about the size of a pantry, 
‘was equipped with @ wicket and used as a post office. The house with its tine 
furnishings was a great contrast to the others in the neighborhood at that time. 

‘The Englishes operated the Greystone post ofice In thelr home from 1912 
Until they left. It was named after Mr. Englsh’s home town In Ireland, Mall was 
brought trom the Garden Plain post office to Greystone on horseback, by Mr 
English or Lizzie lis. When Greystone closed down, a rural route trom Hanns 
served the area until Scapa was established. 

‘The Englishes were hospitable people and many a time a neighbor would 
stop there on his way to or from Castor, and spend most ofthe night playing cards 
in thelr parlor. It was important thatthe room be called ‘the parlor. According to 
neighbors, Mr. English was @ good farmer and had built up a fair-sizod herd of 
Cate, He dtfered from most ofthe homesteaders, since he had money when he 
‘came, Pernaps that fs why the blows of adversity hit him harder than those who 
had nothing to lose. He shipped a carload of cattle and didn't make enough on 
‘ham to pay shipping and feeding costs, During the night, without a word to 
‘anyone, they loaded what would fit into a wagon and left. This was probably in 
1822 or 1922, a birth certiieaes Issued to Pete and Bll Ruppert in 1820 and 1821, 
list Greystone, Alberta, a8 thelr place of birth; and Erbin Grove recalls that 
Stanwood English attended Garden Plain school in the early twenties. 

No one understood how they could go and leave thelr beautiful furniture, 
drapes, sliver and chandeliers behind. The table was ltt with dishes on I, ust as 
‘thay got up from a meal. Their bookshelves, full of good books, became a sort of 
‘community ibrar, with people borrowing them, reading them and returning them 
'o exchange for others, The livestock that had been left broke out and scattered, 
Some ending up in the pound at John Sim's, it was well on into the thirties when 
thefts and vandalism finally destroyed the once-prized possessions. 

‘The Englishes went back to Boston without any attempt to sell their things. 
‘Taxes were always paid up on the land. Rupperts rented it from 1827 to 1933, tnen 


Ivlay ile until Dad, Ralph Gaugler, rented It in 1942. He bought it about twelve 
years later, 
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Ether the Englishes had built a boarding house when they were in Boston the 
‘ist time, and went back tot oF they Boughtjone on their return. At any rate, when 
Mather and Dad vsited them there in 1948, they stl pictured the place as they hag 
left, and enquired about thelr big leather chair, heir cream separator, sewing 
machine, silverware, harness and a trunk full of velvet materials. Of course 
‘everything was gone by then. 

‘Stanwood was married and in the central United States by that time. Mr. and 
Mrs, English have both passed away since then 

At one time Greystone was the centre of a large district which had an 
entertainment hall, a football team which defeated Hanna atthe Agricultural fairin, 
1916; even @ Greystone news column in the Hanna Hera, 








MISS ELIZABETH HILLIS, By Pete Ruppert — Niss Hills homesteaded the 
NE 20-89-14 and pre-empted the NW 21-39-14 in 1914, She proved up and got 
het title in 1917. This was a big job for a single gr, but as | remember her she 
‘could Keep up to any man and do any work ne did, even hauling bundlos on the 
threshing erew. One fall she hauled bundles on Ralph Gaugler’s crew, and it was 
several days before some of them realized she was a woman. 

Her batching was probably ne worse than that of most of the men who wore 
homesteaders, but it was no better either. She usod to make most of her own 
clothes anc these, t00, ware rough and ready. Mother used to tell about one outt 
She made ovt of flour sacks, She didn't do a very good bleach job on them, so she 
had a clearly visible “Alberta's Best’ right across her seat 

| wasr't very ald at the ime, but remember that there was very litle money to 
spend on clothes and everyone made the best of what they had. Most ofthe mon 
had a trade to fall back on for a few extra bucks, but not so with her. She 
depended on her income from the farm, and that wasn't much 

Living alone caused many a homesteader to become hard to get along wit, 
‘ang toda strange things. No one beat around the bush about It they were refered 
to.as being crazy. “Ola Lizie, as everyone called her, was famous for taking after 
eople she didn’ ike with a plenfork. There was a priest in Hanna atthe time by 
{he name of Father O'Sulivan He was Irish, as Lizzle was. He loved to hunt anc one 
{day he stopped along the road by her place to shoot a gopher. She tackled him 
‘with hee pitch fork, and ne wasnt ong leaving 

He stopped at our place and told Mother aboutit. She told him, "I's a pity you 
Irish people can't get along better 

Ho said, "if she's rsh, Im going back to see her 

‘We were surprised to hear that he gota great welcome. 

LUzzle could hold her own with anybody, and cuss like @ trooper. Her heath 
wasn't very good the last few years sho was here. She stayed at our place for 8 
‘wile, and insisted on helping us, aven though we knew that she didn't feo! wel 
‘She never could accept anything for nothing. 

Inthe late twenties she went back to Ireland, and from what we heard she 
wasnt very well there, She passed away in her homeland. 

Lizzie had gotten her mall at the Greystone post office. She was a sister of 
Mrs. AE. Engish 














MISS MARY HILLIS, By Pete Ruppert — Mary tls, a sister o Lizzie, mete 
Alberta from Ireland about 1996. She was an old maid, and partially paralyzed 
Everyone wondered how she could survive ving alone. Jack Temple brought het 
cout from Hanna to Lizie’s place. 

‘She bull a fairly goad house on the old site, but for heating she had a fancy 
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fireplace bul. It was absolutely useless, and the only warmth trom it was 
enerated by the person shoveling the wood and coal jnto it. Her hands were 
Grippled and it made you wonder how she could dress and undress herself, let 
Sione shovel coal into that confounded fireplace. 

{used to go over and chop wood for her, and help her as much as | could 
‘she always insisted on paying me, and she paid all it was worth, One day she 
tmangevered me into setting the price for the work | had done. When | suggested 
{he same amount she had been paying, she got mad and told me | was too 
‘expensive, and | wasn't fo come back. | et her cool down before | went back, but 
fever did commit myself to setting a price again. 

‘About 1939, a nephew Randolph Hills came to stay with her. Itwasn't for long 
though, because he joined the army. | Joined up too, and when | returned Mary 
hag passed away. 

‘At one time the Groves boys worked for her, hauling her water anc taking 
‘ilk to her, bulding, and shingling her root. Randolph Klis returned after the war 
tras over and spent a short time with his aunt, and then went to the States. 

Mary 100k sick, and was found by the neighbors frozen to death under ner 
kitenen table. Apparently she had pulled the table over on herself as she fell 

‘She is buried inthe Hanna cemetery. 








MEMORIES OF HOMESTEADING 
DAYS, By Eva Walker Gabriel — My 
father and mother, Jim and Clara Walk- 
fr, had ten children born to thom. | am 
the oldest, then Frank, Cecil, Philip, 
Gladys, Everett, Nettie and Vera. We 
were all born in the States. Myrtle and 
Margaret were born in Alberta. 

‘Our family, our grandparents, the 
‘wheelers, their son Ed and his wite 
Minnie all traveled by 
In dune, 1908. Our sister 
a few days after wo got there, but ved 
‘only afew minutes and was buried there. 

My dad, Mr. Lewis and AI Sturgess 
1 went out to find homesteads, and the 
tamiles became good friends, Mrs. Lev- 
is was my mom's midwife when our 
‘youngest ster Margaret was born 
We spent the winter months of 1908-10 at old Williston, which was later 
‘moved to the railroad and became the town of Castor. We moved to the 
homestead in June, 1910. My flks put up two tents to live in until we got our house 
finshed. Grandpa Phil Walker of Feet had put up the sides and root, and before 
Winter my dad nalled boards on the Inside of the two-by-fours and sodded the 
outside 

“The second day after we got tothe homestead, a terrible wind and snowstorm 
came up. Dad had been using his brother's horses, which had Just been shipped 
In from Washington, and he had to enlarge the door of the house and drive the 
three big work horses n. Dad, Grandpa, Mom and myself had to hold their heads 
all night and my brother had to keep the snow off the tent that the other kids were 
sleeping in. He was twelve; | was thirtoon. 

‘We had the cat tied to willow brush around the stough, Next morning dad 
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led the cows up tothe door of the house, and mom milked them. Some of them 
hhad their talis frozen off. The snow was gone the next day. That storm was June 2 
1910. 

‘Our Grandpa Walker stayed with us every winter when dad went back to 
‘Washington to work inthe Burnett mines. Whenever Mr. Yesum came down to our 
place to get milk, bread and butter he would come early and he and Grandpa 
‘would play checkers all day I the woatner was fine. 

"Mom and the older kids built our fity foot long barns. They were both dug in 
the side ofa hil and sodded, in winter, when we could not drive the stock to Frank 
Fuppert’s spring, we put big barrels inside the barn, and filled them with snow to 
water the cate and horses. 

‘There was no schoo! for us to 90 to, o my folks hired Mr. English to teach us 
‘athome in the winter. We went to Sunday school atthe home ofa close neighbor, 
Mr. Livingstone. 

‘One year Mr. Livingstone had a nice big crop of wheat, so he went to Castor 
‘and bought @ new binder. As he drove It into his yard it started to hail, and the 
team ran away and tore the binder all to pieces. 

Charley Christ was a neighbor of ours. He built a big sod house on his 
homestead, and on the end of it bult a long sed barn. He was often gone trom 
home and his wife di all the farming; she kept the barn as clean as a house 

‘One time she came over to borrow our disc. She was barefooted. She set two 
‘ot her tle boys in the pans ofthe aise, but one of them fel off infront ofthe dite, 
{and when she reached down to grab him, her foot got caught and was cut off. Mr. 
Hugh Me Rae took her to Castor tothe doctor, but on the way he got lost, and 
took him over two days to get there. She lived. 

Later daé worked for his brother at Feet in the summer. He would come 
home on Saturday night and back Sunday afternoon, fity miles by foot. 

(ur dad and Frank hauled lots of freight for Mr. Kane, Frank hauled the fist 
load of lumber that went to Hanna. One time he got caught in a bad snowstorm 
and had to turn the sleigh over and gat under it to keep trom freezing 

Dad, Frank and Cecil all grove teams buliding the raliroad grade between 
Castor and Coronation, Philip dia the cooking for them: he was ten years old 
Frank and | did a lat of plowing for the neighbors, and every winter Frank would 
set traps in the garden. He caught qual, pheasants, snowshoe rabbits and 
weasels 

When | was sixteen | worked for the Hockett Stopping house, and also for 
thelr daughter, a teacher named Mrs. Braham. Once | took her two children with 
‘me wen | went home to visit my folks. it started to rain so put up the umbrella 
land the horse ran away. | threw the umbrella out ofthe buggy and the wind biew 
‘down the road beside the horse. | had to turn off the road and very near turned 

‘Our mom took people in to room and board til they could get their buildings 
Lup. She used to bake bread for almost all ofthe bachelors around us, and knitted 
for them a8 well as for her own family... loves, mitens, caps, scarfs, stockings 
land socks. She always had a big garden, and lots of chickens. She drossed the 
Chickens when it turned real cold, and hung them on the porch withthe rest of our 
winter's meat. Then, by accident, we found a beter place to store it. 

‘Dad and McRae dug a well close to the house, but alter they had gone down 
venty-tive feet they found that there was coal In the hole, so they file it back in 
Up to thirty feet, and that was our freezer from then on. There was ice in it summer 
{and winter. They dug another well twenty feet closer tothe house and went down 
‘twenty feet and the water came up very near to the top and never went down. 
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When our dad butchered he always poisoned the head, feet and insides of 
the animal and staked them In the ground in the hill south of us, to kil the 
coyotes. One time he found six coyote pups in a den and brought them home. 
‘There were millions of gophers so we fed them all summer, but when winter came 
my Grandpa had to kil them. We had tamed five of them just Ike dogs, But the 
‘other one was always mean like a coyote. 

‘The four oldest of us kids used to walk to Kane's store at Garden Plain with 
vegetables and butter to trade for staples. it was five miles over there, Dad had 
bult an eight by fourteen room at the end of the bedroom with a email door to put 
in the coal that he hauled in the fall from Kane's coal mine, and he always bought 
twelve big sacks of sugar and flour and stored it in the bedroom 

‘Dad had good land and good crops, though he lost a couple of them by hal, 
‘When we had hail storms, some ofthe siones would come through the tar paper 
‘and knot holes ofthe root into the house. The first ime we had threshers there 
‘were fifteen, and a threshing machine that was powered by horses walking round 
‘and round all day 

‘We went to lots of dances in the winter. One time Frank took his git home 
‘attr a dance, and was teling her goodbye when the door opened and her mother 
‘came out with a broom and started to hit him. He was eo startled he backed up 
{and fall off te porch into a swil barrel, and came out covered with grease and 
muck. The girs father came out and told Frank to come in the house, and gave 
him some clean clothes to put on, and made his wile clean Frank's suit and 
clothes. 

‘One day when my folks were away my ten-year-old sister hitched a mean 
horse to Frank's new buggy: It kicked the dashboard and seat offi 

Frank was the only one who was allowed to handle a gun, and he could not 
have any of us kids with him. One day my two brothers sneaked after him and 
‘when Frank laid down the shotgun, Philip grabbed It and pulled the rigger. He dd 
ot come to for two days, and had a terrible headache. 

We had found large rock which was spit into slabs, and dad had used it to 
make a stone flor by the porch steps. Mom used to sit therein the shade to churn 
her butter. Of course there wore lots of ies then. Mom had one of the kids fanning 
the flies away witha piece of paper, but when dad came along an eaw them, it 
made him mad. He had a terrible torpor. He picked the churn up and threw it on 
tho rocks and broke it all to pieces. The cream flew al over the rocks and the side 
of the Rouse, and then there were mare flies than ever. After that mom put the 
cream in halfgallon fruit jars and all of us would shake the Jar til the butter came, 
Finaly dad got tired of seeing everybody shaking jars so he walked to 
LUvingstone's ang bought a six-galion barrel churn. He packed ithome, andt took 
him three hours to walk the one and a half miles. it was real hot and he sure was 
tie 

| met John Gabriel at a dance at Fleet; three months later, April 14, 1914, we 
were married atthe Catholic Church in Castor. His people lived near Fleet. They 
had a big engine and threshing machine and threshed and plowed all over the 
country, 

‘We live in Washington now. | am eighty years ol; my husband is eighty-nine. 
{Al my brathers are gone, and my sister Nettie, and there is only Joe, Mike ang 
‘nna tot of the Gabriels 


























MR. and MRS. JAMES WYLIE and CHARLIE WYLIE, By Joan Iftody — 
My grandmother, Laura Anderson Wyile, moved with her family trom North 
Dakota to a farm twenty miles south of Coronation in 1908. Her brother, Anton, 
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had talked his dad Into moving to Canada, and he went on ahead and filed on a 
hall-section of land for himself and a hnalt-sgction for his father. 

‘On September 6, 1911, grandmother was married to James Wylie in Castor, 
Grandfather's parents had come to Canada around the turn of the century. and et 
the time of my grandparents’ marriage, grandfather's brother Charlie hag 
homesteaded five miles south of Garden Plain, on the NE of 14-33-14, and was 
living there with his mother 

‘aing a bachelor, Charle wanted to rent his farm for @ couple of years and 
work out, £0 the newly.weds, James and Laura Wylie, ook over the farm. They 
lived in a four roomed lumber house and even the flor was made of ugh lumber 

ot the easiest flor to scrub come Saturday. They were fortunate, however, 3s 
they had shallow wells with plenty of water and managed to make a living by 
seling cream, butter, e998, chickens, etc 

Fuel was of litle concern as there was a mine two miles away which provided 
ample coal at two dollars for a wagon box full. Help and company was always 
Availabe trom the neighbors. 

In due time, Charle returned tothe farm and married a Scotish gil. Eleven 
‘months later he lost his wie anc ten-pound infant son in the Hanne hospital, even 
though two doctors were in atfendance. Charlie then Sold out, took his money and 
his mother and left for California, 

{AS there was no homestead land avalable around Garden Plain, my 
‘grandparents packed up their few possessions and their baby daughter Laura 
Ell, born June 26, 1912 and moved to a homestead at West Wingham, Alberta 
Later they moved to the Peace River district. 

Grandfather passed away in the Berwyn hospital in October, 1957. Grand 
‘mother lived with my parents until 1973 when she moved into an auxiliary hospital 
[At the age of 86 she is in reasonably good health, 








THE FRANK RUPPERT and PETE RUPPERT STORIES, By Pete Ruppert 
= My father, Frank Ruppert, was bora in Glencoe, Minnesota in 1886. Mother was 
‘born in 1898 in New Ulm, Minnesota. Father came to Canada in 1604 and was 
‘employed in Saskatchewan as a steam engineer forthe C.P-R. After afew years he 
left the company and operated gas and steam outfits for large farms In 
Saskatehewan, 

When he came to Alberta to homestead in 1912, he walked the prairie 
following the buffalo trails with the Idea of finding a constant supply of water. He 
homesteaded the SE 16-33-14 and pro-ompted the adjoining north quarter 
Section. The spring there, where those buffalo tras converged, has never run dry. 

To prove up the homestead he did his breaking with oxen. Hard times were 
the order of the day. He managed to keep going by driling wells for almost 
everybody in the country. In 1914 he was injured in @ wellcriling accident anc 
Spent the next three years in the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota. He never 
walked without crutches again. 

Mother and Father were married in New Ulm, Minnesota in 1918. The 
following year they came to Calgary where they bought a horse and bugoy and 
Started for the homestead. Mother used to tell about the trip... over 150 miles. 
‘She wondered if Father really had a farm out there of i she was ‘being led down 
the garden patn 

| was born in 1920 with brother Bill coming in 1921. (Bad luck comes in 
bunches). Our post office was Greystones, Alberta. The ulding is stil stanaing 
fon NE 17-38-14, and was operated by a Mr. A. English. His wife was a sister! 








izabetn Hills who homesteaded and pre-empted on section 20. She was better 
‘known, but not to her face, as ‘Old Li’ 

'No doctors were available in those days and Mrs. Sexsmith was a midwife 
she brought both Bill and me into the world. Brother Paul was born in 1927 but 
that ime Dr. Paul Baxendale was in attendance. Ho had a Model T Ford car and 
tnhen he started to go someplace, he got there. He probably wrecked more cars 
than anyone alive, but he got there, and in one piece. When brother Bill got 
fpreumonia he came out to the farm in an open car over roads that were 
Indeseribable, and Iwas twenty to thirty degrees below zero. He probably saved 
more ives than he could remember. 1can remember seeing one of his cars, anew 
Mode! A Ford, with both the fenders and the running boards torn off. He had hit 
prdge east of Hanna in a fog, but he never even stopped, and got where he was 
going 

Elmer Studer, located on SW 16-33-14, was our closest neighbor in the 
twenties. He rented the land from Bill Veshe who homesteaded NE 21-33-14 
‘About 1926 Elmer Studer moved away to the north country, and a family by the 
name of Bressler farmed I for a year or two. Later Jack Temple bought the Veshe 
place, 

Father bought a Fordson tractor in 1926. It was second hand but he was a 
‘good mechanie; he needed to be. In 1928 he bought a new Woods Brothers 
separator. 

in 1990 Father died of cancer of the stomach. He was buried on his forty: 
fourth birthday. 


Ding for water, 1921, rank Ruppert ae Her 
an Step. upp os, 190, Pate, Bl and Paul 





Mother married Erich Wiens, Atthat time we had not yet fet the offacts of the 
‘depression and in 1931 the frst car was bought. Itwas a 1927 Chev. tran ike new, 
was easy on gas, and the selt-starter even worked! In 1932 we bought @ new 
Massey. Harris binder, an Oliver drill and @ new Fordson. The drill was good, the 
Fordson was bad, and the binder was one of the worst pieces of junk have ever 
seen. Around that time wheat went down to nineteen cents a bushel, cattle 















































couldn't be given away, butter brought a nickel @ pound, and as John Sexsmith 
said, eggs were not worth the wear and tear on the hens’ backsides, 

“The winter of 1992 was bad. Mother got desperately sick and Jack Temple 
had her to the hospital in one hour ...tteen miles in three feet of snow with 
horses, of which he always had the best. After thatthe fu hit. The frst one to gett 
was my step-father, Erich Wiens, then Leo (Bud), the baby. Bill and | had a time 
milking twelve cows, feeding and watering them and the horses, and ooking after 
the chickens. Baby Paul got next, and then Bil. | gave up trying to do chores ang 
{ried to keep the house warm. It got dirty and cold. One morning I saw Mr. Temple, 
‘Jack's Dad, going by. | an outof the house and waved him in. The nex thing lean 
remember was the Rouse being warm and clean, Mrs, Temple was there and she 
looked like an angel, | wanted to get up to do the chores but was not needed. i 
seemed that whenever there waa help needed in the neighborhood, Jack Temple 
land his dad were always there. 

‘We dried out badly In 1993, 34 and 35. The big news then was the Brownlee 
scandal. RB. Bennett was prime minister and the Bennett buggy with the 
Brownlee pole was a common sight 

My teachers, God bless them, at Garden Plain schoo! were Miss Bloomer, 
‘Miss Helen Jensen (later Mrs. Frank Tucker), Miss Janet Elis, Mr. Chandler 
Raymond Burke, and again Mrs, Frank Tucker, 

Bill and { batched one winter on the Hugh McRae place, the NW 22-39-14, 
‘and gort of farmed it with a 10-20 Titan, Our cooking just about killed both of us. 
Fortunately we had good neighbors, Lyman Grove and his son Erbin and Erin's 
‘wife Winnie, We wauld go over and help withthe chores and never turn down the 
invitation to stay for supper. Mrs. Jack Temple was teaching school, and one day 
‘when | went over to help Jack, Paul was to bake some bread. It turned out a 
Golicate blue color, wth some cosl ashes and straw init. When Mother saw it she 
sent over some more bread, with instructions to bury what Paul had made in case 
{8 dog might eat It and dle. 

joined the army and so dd Bil, We served in the same unit in England and n 
Europe. In 1942 | married Anna Chase of Woodstock, New Brunswick. Anna and! 
‘got back to Hanna on New Year's Eve of 1948 and Bl arrived on New Year's Day. 
Bill went to work for the Special Areas and has been there ever since. He is now 
‘Shop Foreman at Youngstown. 

went to New Brunswick where | worked as a logger for @ while. Then I wentto 
‘welding, with a trucking business on the side. Our oldest children, Margaret and 
Frank, were born in New Brunswick. In 1949 | came west again, worked for a time 
for the Special Areas, then went welding forthe late Earl Armstrong at Lomond, 
‘Alberta In 1957 lought the business and still own it today. Our younger children, 
Erich, Marie and Wiliam ware born at Lomond. Billy passed away in Apri, 1975, 
and is buried at Vulcen. 

Mother passed away in 1954. She was buried beside Dad in the Catholic 
cemetery In Hanna, 

Margaret married Don Zuba, and has two children. They ive at Cold Lake 
where her husband is stationed 

Frank lives at Burdett where he is @ repair crew foreman for the Albers 
‘Wheat Pool. He is married and has two children. 

Erich, his wife and son live at Red Deer. 

‘Maria and her husband, Bill Moskal, Both work in Lethbridge. They have no 
family. 




















ERICH and MARGARET WIENS, By Rosanna Wiens Lenfesty — Dad was 
born in Danzig, Germany, on December 26, 1898. He was a German soldier In 
World War | and In 1926 he immigrated to Canada. He arrived in Hanna and 
"worked for his sponsor, Dominic Raina, then for J. Kellermann and then began 
farming on some Hudson Bay land situated near Dowling Lake, NE 26-82-15. After 
Frank Ruppert passed away Dad worked for my mother, Margaret Ruppert, and 
later they were married. They remained on the Ruppert homestead, whichis now 
the home of Robert and Carol Wiens and family, forall but a few years oftheir 
tnartied Ife, Between 1937 and 1940 we lived on the Kellermann place, across the 
oad from the Grantham. 


‘Me. ana Ms, Ee We, 





‘Weine a pet oy Rober, Pet, Paul, il, ud, Ban. 


ad showed many of his European skis, although he did not often talk about 
his native land. His ist dwelling was typically European as the barn and the house 
were connected. He enjoyed farming and working with catle and horses as he had 
in Germany. The neighbors frequenty called on him to do veterinary work, He was, 
‘so a skilled butcher 

Dad died on December 27,1987. 




































































Heit that my mother lived a very hard but fultiling life. She was born in New 
Ulm, Minnesota, on April 10, 1898; married a omestesder of the Garden Plain 
district, Frank Ruppert: gave birt to three Ruppert boys, Pete Bill and Paul; was a 
‘widow when the depression started; married Erich Wiens and raised another six 
children, Leo, Klara, Agatha, Rosanna, Robert and Erbin. 

Like mest pioneer women, Mom kept herself busy. Along withthe household 
cuties she raised a large garden, helped with the farm chores, was active in 
community atfars, played the organ, read the latest serial in the Free Press’ or the 
‘Western Producer’, was an extromely good cook, and whether the radio program 
‘be Ma Perkins’, Pepper Young's Family’ or the ‘Lux Radio Thestre’, Mom would 
’e either knitting, crocheting or mending clothes while she listened toi 

‘Mom passed away on March 1, 1954, at the age of ity-six years. 

Peter Ruppert owns and operates @ welding and machine shop at Lomond, 
‘Alberta, Wiliam and Paul Ruppert work for the Special Areas at Youngstown, 

‘Leo (Bud) Wiens is Superintendent of Roads for the Spocial Areas and also 
{farms tne Tony Brunner land near Dowling. Kiaire Wiens Paul is the Matron of the 
Mental Hospital at Vernon, B.C. Agatha Wiens Grisedale Is a secretary in a 
Vancouver hospital. Rosanna Wiens Lenfesty became a school teacher. She and 
her husband and family live in the Hand Hills 

Robert Wiens and his wife Carol and children farm on the SE 16-39-14. Erbin 
(Bumpy) Wiens, his wite Cathy and four children are farming on the SW 98-39-14 





MR. and MRS. FRANK RUPPERT — MR. and MRS. ERIC WIENS — 
Frank Ruppert homesteaded the east half of 16-35-14, and in 1919 was joined by 
his wife, the former Margaret Koopel. Frank was a farmer and well dilr, and 
riled many wells for homesteaders in that area. Frank and Margaret had three 
sons, Pete, Bill and Paul 

‘ater Frank's death Margaret married Eric Wiens, who came to Canada trom 
Germany in 1925, and wo farmed in the Dowling area, the north half of 26-32-15. 
From this union there were six children, Leo, Klara, Agathe, twins Rosanna and 
Robert, and Erbin. Most of their schooling was received at the Garden Plain 
‘school, a8 the family had returned to the original home place In 1838. In 1964 
Erbin purchased the Mitton Stuart and Fred Bottomley farm and stil occupies the 
‘original house which was built in 1909. 

For entertainment in the early years, many nights were spent playing cards 
with the neighbors. On one occasion when John Sexsmith stayed late, the night 
fot very dark. John had been accustomed to driving a Mode! T, ana was not yet 
familiar with the Model A he had acquired, While he was getting it started. the car 
Jumped ahead, and John’s elbow hit the ight switch, plunging him into complete 
darkness, To everyone's amazement the car came out between two hay racks. 
unharmed, 











HORSES, By Kialre Wiens Paul — Our lives were influenced a grest deal by 

’A team and buggy started to take our parents to town in April, 1997, only to 
turn back atthe pasture and return home with a baby gt, Rosanne. Another baby, 
Robert, was born shortly after Mom walked Into the houset 

‘A.caravan of teams took us and our machinery to the farm near Clear Lake it 
1987. Many of those horses died during the next three years of an epidemic of 
sleeping sickne 

‘We returned fo Garden Plain in 1940, horses agaln doing thelr duty in the 
eld, taking us to school and running away when they darned well pleased! Many 
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{farmers had threshing outfits, several teams of horses hitched to bundle racks 
igenered the bundies trom the stooks in the fields and hauled them to the 
Separator. A team and man made ten dollars a day. 

| rode to Alps school on Shorty, who was always undecided whether to stop 
for a gate or to go over it 

i'don't Imagine anyone in Scapa will ever forget Nannie, my old yellow 
buckskin Norse that | rode from 1948-1950, She torrie all the car drivers who 
wished to pass, by rearing up and spinning around in front of them. She 
‘demolished the barn at Scaps as she didn't ike being tid up. She refused to be 

ut she brought me home through blizzards, and could run like the wind if 

coaxed, and to me, a fieen year old, she was beaut 

Tieft Scapa in 1950 to take Nursing taining in Manitoba. Nannie was sold to 
Mr, Chidly who probably remembers her as a bad-natured buckskin. Ive used 
‘many modes of transportation since those days, but nothing beats a horse. I's the 
Only thing that Kicks you back if you don't have due respect fori. 





| REMEMBER 
By Rosanna Lentesty 

= Garden Plain schoo! being the focal point of activity for us when we were 
young. Card parties and dances, with the Pat and Stuart McRae orchestra, were 
held {0 raised money for the Christmas concer, the highlight event ofthe year. 

= Sleigh riding and skating parties on Sundays with the Cooks and the 
empl 

rer ihen Dad worked on the road for days with horses and fresno to pay oft 
the taxes that had accrued during the thirties. 

we hustle and bustle on the farm as Ralph Gaugler’s threshing crew 
moved trom field to field 

= John Sexsmith dropping in’ every bake day. 

— milking ten to twenty cows Because like many farmers at that time the 
exeam cheque meant our ‘bread and butter. 

when Bud bought Mom ner first washing machine with a gas motor 

= when Pete and Bill returned from the war. | guess we had changed 8s 
much to them as they had changed to us 

“the anxious moments before the prairie fe on Mr. Bottomly’s and Mr. 
Stuar's places was brought under control 








THE WIEGE STORY, By Emma Wiege Burgemelster 28 told to Pear! 
‘Reutoman — Henry and Sophie Wiege were farmers in Leipzig, Romania. They 
had five children: Dan, Julia, Emma, Christine, and Marie. it was a struggle to 
‘make @ living on small farm. if you were poor you stayed poor. 

In 1927 many Romanians immigrated into Canada which had been ad- 
\ocated as The Promised Land, aland where a men could acquire unlimited acres 
of his own, be tree and not only make a good living but even become weal. This 
was the land and this was the year when Dan along with his uncie Wiliam Miler, 
friends and countrymen came to the Hanna district. He rented the Wagner Place, 
‘ighteen miles north of Hanna along what is now No. 36 Highway. Dan had his own 
farm, an almost impossible accomplishment in Romania. Here Ne learned the new 
language, customs and methods of farming and soon adapted to the vast 
expanses of the prairie plain. In his eters to his folks he begged and encourages 
‘ham to come to this new land where they would not be poor anymore 

‘On May 1, 1929, Henry and Sophie Wiege with Emma, Christine and Marie 
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packed what few belongings they could bring and said good-bye to Julia who hag 
‘married and decided to stay behind. Julla Anudt and familly came over in 1952 but 
setteg in Wenatchee, Washington.” 

‘The ocean voyage proved a nauseating experience when all became seasick 
‘due to tne heavy seas. However, soveral events broke the monotony. made the tip, 
‘more bearable, and prepared them for the many surprises and experiances they 
‘Would encounter in the strange land which was to become home. One day asthe 
huge waves buffeted the ship, they were served cotfee cake and jello fo lunch 
The jello jiggled and the dishes jiggled as though alive, and the family were so 
{tightened that none dared eat ths ving food which they had never seen betere, 
The second incident occurred when the family was put onto the train, there they 
‘encountered several colored ladies who were chewing gum. They had never seen 
‘colored person, nor had they learned about gum. They stared with mouths 
‘agape, convinced that these were a strange type of cud-chewing creature, The 
colored ladies probably had similar thoughts about them in their strange mode ot 
atic. 

‘The long, dirty, tiresome train ride ended when they arrived In Hanna, on 
June 2, 1928, just in time to be contronted withthe grim years which the drought ot 
the thirties brought Mr. Rosenbaum met them atthe station ana took them tothe 
friends the Dorsch's who had come over in 1927. Here they spent the night ang 
‘caught up on news of friends. 

Next morning Mrs. Wioge's brother Wiliam Hiler arrived from the farm he 
hag rented, the Ferg James homestead in the Olive School District. Their 
‘belongings were tied In bundles and put into the lumber wagon, properly named 
because it had to be one of the roughest conveyances ever invented. They 
ounced and jostled over the prairie tral and became fearful of the open sparsoly 
settled country. t seemed they wore stl on the ocean only now it was a sea of 
prairie, limitless and roling, an expanse of land which seemed to recede unt it 
finally met the sky inthe far distance. The sun's glare shimmered on the prairlo. 
ave withthe string by the wind. Emma hid her feelings that if she could have 
walked back she Would have, a sentiment felt by mary of the pioneer women. 

They stayed with Hillrs a few days until Dan came to take them home. On the 
‘way home Dan tried to teach Emma to count in English. The family was re-united 
‘and the future looked promising and secure. Fortunately they did not know that 
the next ten years would bring feelings of insecurity, fear, panic, frustration, 
humiliation and aloneness when the Dirty Thirties struck. It had to be lived to be 
Understood. Relatives and friende would gather onthe street corners on Saturday 
atternoons, dressed in thelr traditional clothing with black shawls ted around their 
heads, a head covering quite common today although modernized with gay 
Colors. They spoke German and were very happy when some of the English 
Speaking neighbors could speak German. They were all willng to learn the 
language and customs and adapted readily. This was home now. 

Mate attended the Garden Plain School and soon learned English. Emma 
and Christine had to go to work, Christine at the hospital for a while, then for 
Doctor Argue. Emma worked for Noonans where there were six hungry men to 
feed. At mealtimes they laughed and joked and Emma was sure that she was the 
butt of their humor, as she could not understand them. Later Emma got a job in 
the hospital in Hanna, where the wages were fiteen dollars a month and 
everything was done by hand. 

Dan married ida Quaschnick and they moved into 8 litle house on Dan's 
farm. They had one son Ea. When Dan's wite dled he moved to Bella Coola, B.C. 10 
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lve with Ed and family. They had two daughters 
Irene in Edmonton 

Christine married Reinholdt Cook and moved to Trochu, where she died in 
+1895 when her baby girl was born, Mr. Wiege had died in 1894, at age sixty, so 
Irs, Wiege moved to Trochu to care for the baby. She died in 1948 at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

Marie married and had five children. She lived at Trochu for a time buts now 
at Hondu, Alberta 

[Emma married Fred Burgemelster and went to lve in the Hand His area, 
‘They had seven children, and still reside in the new home they built on their farm. 





THE FRANK HOLMES STORY, By Edna Holmes Twidale — My ‘atner, Frank 
Holmes, was born in England in 1686, In 1909 he fled claim on a homestead inthe 
Garden Plain area. He and his frend Jack Miler lived in a tent al winter, and 
hauled supplies from Stettler or Coronation. 

‘One memorable trip started on a cold clear day when my father went for coal, 
flour and a few other essentials. On the return trip the following day, a bizard 
came up and temperatures were vary fow: one of the horses refused to go on 
Struggling through the drifts. So my father loft that Norse and sleigh, put a bag of 
flour on the back of the other horse, and stumbled on, father hoping thatthe horse 
could find its way. 

‘Meanwhile, Back atthe tent, Jack Miller had been on watch for hours. Now it 
‘was late at night and Jack took a final look outside before going to bed. A tow 
Yards from the house he saw the horse standing: ne went to Investigate and saw 
Were my father had fallen there inthe snow. His ife was saved, but he did sutter 
for sometime as his feet were badly frozen. 

In 1912, he was married at Innistal to his flancee, Annie Jane (Jean) Reeves. 
\uho had lust arrived from England. They attended the trst Calgary Stampede. (My 
father also attended the fifth Stampede in 1962.) They ved at Huxley unt the 
spring of 1913 and then moved to the homestead at Garden Plain 

In 1916, Frank Holmes joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 167 
Battalion. He served In France til the end of the war. While he was with the Tank 
CConps at Amiens, his tank was blown up and he was lucky to escape alive. He also 
saw action at Vimy, Passchendale and Arras. He returned to Canada inthe spring 
of 1939, 

‘As the country in esstern Alberta was very dy, the family moved to Einora in 
the early 1920's In 1923, Mrs, Holmes passed away, and her sister, Clara, srrived 
from England to care forthe family. She and Mr. Holmes were married in 1924 
‘They farmed til 1963, when they retized to Elnora. Mr. Holmes passed away in 
‘April, 1976, at the ago of 89. 

‘The enildren of Frank and Jean Holmes are Phyllis, married to Peter Sting 
and ling at Ponoka: Ronald, who farms near Huxley; and Frank, who was killed in 
action overseas in 1942. 

‘The family of Frank and Clara Holmes are Edna, married to Joseph Twidle, 
land alfred. They and thelr families farm near Elnora. 


























PROGRAM PRESENTED AT U.F.A HALL, GARDEN PLAIN, 1913 

Recitation, Frances Collins: Vocal Duet, Isabelle ronside and Jean Ironside: 
Recitation, Leonora MeCatferty; Song, Jimmy Weir; Recitation, Maggie Ironside: 
Music, Mrs, Harvey; Recitation, Alico Lewis; Song, John Graham; Recitation, 
Elichia Lepard; Music, orchestra: Monologue, Rudy Moore; Dialogue, W. Collins, 
Mrs. Collins, Mrs, Harvey, Mrs. George Claypool, Mrs. W. Harvey; Recitation, 
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Donald Simon; Recitation, Valetta Wagner; Song. Mrs. Livingstone; Recitation, 
Mrs. John Claypool ‘ 


‘THE FIRST GARDEN PLAIN STORE 
By Frances Unsworth 

In 1910 the Wilston Traging Com. 
pany opened & store, post office ang 
lumber yard on Mr, Tom Kane's home. 
stead at Garden Plain, The store burned 
‘down on December 24 of the same yoar, 
‘and everything except the contents of 
the tl was lost. The store was rebut 
‘with Harry Long and Bert French among 
the first storekeepers. Mr. Olson ear 
Tied the mail rom Castor, and took pass 
fengers with him on his trips. 

Later on Mr. Kane took over the 
store, with Miss Marie Bartsch as as 
sistant. Mall day was a very busy time at 
Garden Plain, especially during World War |, when the residents of the district 
ware expecting mail from friends and relatives at the front. Teams and saddle 
horses would be tied to the row of hitching posts atthe front of the store; and all 
sorts of conversations would be going on, discussions of weather and crops, and 
telling of favorite stories and jokes. Tous t was almost a goad as going to town, 


2; 3 





‘gen Pie Stove, 1820, ¢.R, Wiesan owe. 


Mr. Kane had the post office in his house on the farm for a while. Later At 

Sturgess kept the post office In a small shack on the hill bythe coulee, and ran & 

small barber shop in conjunction with It. In 1914 the post ofice was moved to tho 

CCattanach farm on the Castor tral, with Miss Lizzie Cattanach as postmistress. At 
al me Mr. A. Buteharé brought the mall from Castor. 
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In 1010 Mr, and Mrs, Kane sold th store, an in 1629 traded the farm anc 
ou! ino Tor sropery In Oregon, They farmed there fr eleven years, then 
Sporalog e summer resort uni 1946, Mr Kane ced in 1987 athe age of seventy 
four and was buries in fw 

tir and hrs, Wikson took over the store in 1919, and operated it wth tho 
netp of Miss Grace Crowe as cere Mr. Wickson chi own eight with an ot 
Made Track with soli tres onthe back, Tne Wieksons Bult nice home. which 
Noe ator soi to Joe Higgins who moved to hie farm in the Corinne distct 

“he store and post office was closed in 1927, ang the Wieksons moved to Pit 
Meadows 8.6, where Mr. Wckson passed away in 1989, Mrs. Wiekson ives with 
ter son hac 


LIFE AT GARDEN PLAIN, By Nelaon Wright — | Ne'son Wright, son of Sarah 
‘nd Will Wright, eame to Garden Plain rom New Brunswick in 1814, ved with my 
perents for a few years; in 1916 | Bought a quarter section near Garden Plain 
Echool and moved there in 1918 to make a home for my bride-to-be, | married 
Georgina His in October, 1918, and aur son Vernan was born in 1919, 






i andes, Neton Wright i Wing, 


Times wore not the easiest and in 1925 we decided to move back to the old 
home in New Brunswick. We remained there for a few years and then with our 
children Vernon and Wilma we moved to Garrick, Saskatchewan, where | was 
‘employed by the Post Office 

In the fall of 1948 we moved to Vitoria, B.C., where we are stllresiing in a 
suite on Hibberson Crescent, Wilma and her husband and daughter lve not to0 far 
from us. 


HORACE F. BRELSFORD — ‘Mr, Brolstord, a very early homesteader. fled on 
southeast of 34-33-14 in 1909. He was a plumber by trade and was away plying his 
‘wade when not on the homestead. The Brelsfords built a low, sloped root nouse 
which was a head knocker for tll people. 

In 1919 LC. Burt bought the place through the Soldiers’ Settement Board 


MILTON STEWART and MR. and MRS. BOTTOMLY — Mr. Stewart camoto 
the Garden Plain district from England after World War, and bough the Gulseth 
land, He was a good farmer, @ good neighbor, and a friend to everyone. He was, 
Joined a tle later by Mr_and Mrs, Bottomly, who lived and farmed with him. Mr. 
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Bottomily drave the rural mal! route east trom Scapa for many years, and was very 
fond of children. 


Me. Stewart and Mr. and Mrs, Bottomiy sold out to Erbin Wiens and moved to 
Hanna when their health began to fll Mr. Stewart lost his eyesight and passes 
away several years later; Mrs. Bottomly has algo passed on, MF. Bottomiy sit 
resides in Hanna, and enjoys going to the Pioneer Hall for a game of cards, 





ROLAND J. PETERS, By Doris Pot. 
‘era Yacoboak! — Mor and Dad met 
in London, England. Dad came to Ga 
Gary in 1906 and Mom followed in May 
of 1907. They were married and lived 
in Calgary where Dad worked ina store. 
My brother Lawrence was born in 1908 
and I came along eighteen months ater. 

During the spring of 1910, Mother's 
brother, Jack Cape, came out from Eng 
land, and as Dac had already fed for 
Mc ands Foland Fetersandfay. ‘WO places, we all left Calgary for the 

homesteads. I am not sure But! think 
that mother and we two children went to Castor by train, Dad and my uncle had 
set out earlier from Calgary with oxen. We lived in tent unt sod house was 
erected, and later a house was but with materia teighted from Castor. 

‘Our homestead was the east halt of 15-38-14, some thirly miles south of 
Castor. The closest stor was at Gardan Plain, operated by T.A. Kane, and what 
business couldn't be done there had to be attended to in Castor. That meent a 
three-day trip, one to go, one to do the business. and one to come home. | 
remember staying overnight at Hecket's stopping house: i was full of people snd 
ail were 80 friendly. 

‘When Hanna started in 1912 it made it much easier as we could make the 
seventeen mites there, Go what we had to, ané return the same day. We got our 
mail at the Greystone post office, two and a haif miles west of us. Mr. ana Mrs 
English, May and Stanwood rani. 

Between 1810 and 1815 times wore really hard. tit was a dry summer, there 
were the hazards of prairie fires. I we gota erop, we would get severe hall storms. 
It was very slow getting started, but each year saw a ite Improvement. | 
‘omemberatending theft prec atthe new Garden Plain hall itn July, 1914 

In 1815 our neighbor, Mrs. Stated, was not wel, so we moved in wth them, 
‘and Mom took cre af her. While we were there my brother and started achoo a 
‘Alps. Nelie Thompson was our teacher; Burrows, Overtons and Weakleys were 
‘also attending. The next year when we moved back to the homestead we attended 
Garden Plan school wnion was two and a halt miles away. We sure had some 
{00d times at he school. Himmelrach brothers played fr dances and box socials 
Which lasted til seven o'clock in the morning 

Once a year several famille would pian day to goto Sulvan Lake to pick 
saskatoons and chokecheris. | nave happy memes of those outings, ana my 
‘mouth waters at the thought of those luicy berries. 

In 1817 we had a severe hall siorm. | remember going to meet my mather. 
who had got caught in it.The stones wore 48 big as got balls. They knocked het 
‘down, and my legs wore blessing whare big chunks of ie had eu them. We ware 
hailed out completly. ang ike many others, we had no insurance. 

Im August of 1818 Henna was having a big Roun Up, with ferris wheel, clrcus 
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and fair. As we had never attended one betore, Mom and Dad took us to town to 
90 twas @ hot day, and at noon a terrible thunderstorm came up, blowing the 
fancy streamers and decorations down, Everyone took shelter in the stores and 
hotels. On our way home a neighbor came to meet us withthe information that our 
house had been struck by lightning. Nothing was saved except what we hac on our 
packs. 

We stayed with our uncle and aunt who lived net too far from us. The 
neighbors were wonderful; they had a bullding bee and put up @ new house fr us. 
‘But Mom could take it any more, so we moved to Hanna where she gota job at 
the National Hotel. That winter was the treble fl, and Mom was very il Dr, Wade 
saved he life. Dad also had flu and spent three months In hospital, The land was 
ented to Everett Dorman and Lorne Burrows; later it was sold and eventually 
Stewart Mefiae got it He sold out and Morgan's Transport of Olds now owns it 

‘hile we were stil on the farm, Mother lost a baby girl who was buried in 
Netnerby cemetery In 1924 our brother Raymond was born in the Hanna hospital 
Lawrence, who had spent some time in the sanitorium in Calgary, died in 1831 

‘About 1940 Mom and Dad moved to North Vancouver; | followed in 1944 
trom Calgary where | had been working. | was married in 1949 and my husband 
{and son and Ile in Vancouver. Raymond, who was in the R.C.AF. during World 
War I! and his wile and daughter are in North Vancouver. 

(Our dear Mother passed away in 1948 and Dad in 1958, 

We had some tough times through the years, But in spite of that, we 
remember the early days on the farm as happy times 
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NETHERBY SCHOOL DISTRICT No, 2948 
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NETHERBY SCHOOL 
By Winifred Grove 

Netnerby Schoo! District No, 2348 in the Sullivan Lake School Division, was. 
formed in 1911. The first two loads of lumber for the building were hauled 
February 28, 1911, rom Travers and Finlayson at Castor. On March 13 the schoo! 
site was staked out, Neighbors from around the district elped with the construc= 
tion, and by June 5 the one-roomed buliing was completed and classes 
‘commenced, with Miss Carrie DeLong as teacher. Some of the first pupiis were 
Frances and Alice Lewis, Violet and Lillan Wagner, Reggie, Lewis and Frank 
Sturgess, Li, Jimmy and Tommy Watson, Roberta Willett and Lenora McCaffer- 
'y. Among the first trustees were J. Taylor, J. Corry, W. Hoadless and Mr, Wilt 

“The first picnic was held on Coronation Day, June 22, 1811, on the schoo! 
grounds; it was a huge success with large crowds attending. On August 3 they 
held a schoo! picnic, and thereafter the pionics that were held to mark the end of 
the term were looked forward to with anticipation, The first visit from a school 
Inspector occurred on September 7, 1811 
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In the early years the teachers 
vsually boarded with families who liveg 
‘near the school in later years, a teacher- 
‘age in the school yard was supplies for 
them to vein 

‘The teacher usually did the janitor 
work, and sometimes it was quite an e 
{ort to gat the big coal heater to warm the 
room in time for morning classes. The 
children took tums. helping sweep 
‘the floor and clean blackboards and 
brushes. 

Recesses and noon hours were 
always something to look forward to, for 
without a lot of expensive equipment we 
Could play games we all knew, hide and 
seek, pom-pom pull away, cops and 
fobbers, Ant-l-Over, tag, basketbal 

L x tun sheep run, X and O, hangman, hop 
Fest Nearby stool teacher — Mest Care Sootch, marbles, baseball, rng sround 
Delong 1 rosie, prisoner's base, and so on, 

‘We always had a itle party on special days, Valentine's, Hallowe'en, Easter 
and of course Christmas was the tops. ll our spare time during recesses and 
‘hoon hour, plus other time i we worked harder and got our class work done more 
{Guickly, was spent on practising for our Christmas concert. That was an event that 
everyone looked forward to and enjoyed thoroughiy 

“There would be a nice big Christmas tree decorated with strings of popcorn, 
‘candy canes, and ornaments, presents, candies and tts; Santa's visit, and then 
‘dance. There were always local people with talent who would be kind enough to 
bring a violin and join someone on the piano for music. The dance finished of the 
‘evening in great style, and everyone went home happy. 


Neteray Sahoo! hile — 1972 Back Row: oe lark, Tor Watson. upralé Surges, Frances em, 
Lien Wager os Lows, Gert Howe otra Wie. enra Met. Fo Row: Lens Suge. 
Frank sages, Drs Sturgess 
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etary Soo ten - 182%, Back Row: Daaty Crabb, ona Wright. ladys Aung, Helen dese, 
Aisle Row" nan Hong, George Standing, anes Maing. Vora Saig, Whnted Les, Gwen- 
tlie we, Rosanna Cty Wate Jensen Fon Baw: Aber Wagner 






hier Seo! eniten «1841, Back Row: Daren Wig, Pggy landing, Lous Unsworth, Eawin 
Urol Cy, Roy Uist, yt Hin. Harold Unewo'h, Rad tard, Front Row. Thelma 
(ovr, Tam Sanding, abgine Wight aha Patio, Mer Urswor, Abner Gover, Ce Unswarth 


Children came to school by all modes of travel, afoot, on horseback, by horse 
‘and buggy oF sleigh and team, by bicycle. In the earlier years the small barn was 
‘almost always fll of hors 

The two litle outhouses were situated a long way from the school, or soit 
‘seomed in the cold weather. There was @ pump and well at the north end of the 
schoolyard to supply water. 

‘About 1953 a second schoo! building was moved into the yard and classes 
wore held there too, so that the lower and higher grades each had a room to 
‘themselves. That building was later moved away. 

In 1955 a new two-roomed schoo! was bul across the road tothe east, where 



























































Frank Loo was the fist toacher of grades one to six, and Jack McLaren for grades 
seven to ten. A large teacherage was moved info position on the south side ofthe 
‘Rew school and al the buildings were equipped with modern conveniences such 
{as running water and controlled central heating. By this time, smaller rural scnoo| 
districts were starting to amalgamate, and children trom other districts were 
attending Netherby. In 1963 Netherby school was closed, the bullding was moved 
to Cessford, and the children were bussed to Hanna, 

‘Some of the families whose children attended classes at Netherby were 
Watson, Sturgess, Lewis, Willet, Wagner, Jensen, Crabb, Rls, Cory, Vigen, Pacts, 
Uneworth, McLaren, Chaney, Marlowe, Wright, Greenway, Moulding, Stickney, 
Feil, Chidley, Shumaker, Woltert, Brunner, Smith, Kautz. Lumsden, Siverson, 
Howery, Anderson, Sleppert, Gossert, Lee, Storch, Matis, Taylor, Strandberg, 
Haessel, Gustafson, Ironside, Nolson, Miler, Wison, Bailey, Boyd, Fecho, 
ding, Wild, Moran, Dosring, Garbutt, Payne, Ness, Cunningham, Job, Park, 
‘Thomas, Tetz, Herring and Patton. 

‘Some of the teachers who taught at Netnerby were: Miss C. DeLong, Miss 
Fisher, Mr. Willams, Mr. Frederick, Miss Greon, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Reed, Miss 
OlLacy, Miss Geddas, A. Wallace, W. Smith, V. Trenaman, K. McKenzie, & 
Penman, Miss M. Taylor, R. Penny, Mrs. Jonnson, Mrs. Shuffiebarger. J. Smith, 
Mrs. H. Bostert, J. Feeney, J, Lenuik,L. Schuitheis, L. Longmore, Mis. F. Storch, 
Mrs, L. McLaren, Miss L. Benjamin, Ernestine Gattryn, F, Lee and J. McLaren, 

Inthe spring of 1976 the original Netherby school was moved to a site four 
miles east of Hanna, where it was used in the liming of ‘Why Shoot the Teacher” 
{2 movie in which several local residents took part. When the timing was 
‘completed, the schoo! was returned to its original site and put on @ cement 
foundation 

Today the buliding Is stil n good shape, serving as @ community centre. For 
the past number of years It has been used for various social functions, care 
Parties, meetings, Sunday school and church services, Several funerals have 
been held there, as the Netherby cemetery adjoins the schoo! grounds. 





tery Soh eae ody for mving tthe io te fing of Why Stoo the Teacher, said 
Samantha Egar ana Bu Cart 
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Dring te fring. The tn was cbse as ore a he six best fms produce in Canada i 1976, nd 
tas shown a he wo in feast Canes, Franca va cased by Varn Kelman in the 
lmortn downto ay 288 "3Yapoy spree gen tury afagtaon of Max Bratheale’s 
nem of is ay presiding over a oneronm sahoouse In Saskatchewan during the depression 
{ears Tem be shown Auta Seton, 1877 









NETHERBY CEMETERY 
‘By Mrs, Erbin Grove 

‘The land for Netherby cemetery, portion of the NE 20-98-18 adjacent 0 the 

south side of Netherby school grounds, was donated in 1918 by a homesteader, 


‘SW. Taylor. In that same year the first burial, that of Wiliam Lewis, ook place 

“The cemetery is maintained by the people of the community who hold clean- 
up days, when they gather to mow the grass, trim trees, pant the fence and haul 
away debris. 





eerby Gentry cea-up day — 1842 ndlued into picture ar Jack Cory, BU Shock, Sandy 
Donldar Aes Wilson Mary Canin irs Were, ts ay Arstang, Ws. Charey Saye 
‘Ms Jack Cory, Mrs Dik Aber Mrs. Jnw Wis, MIs, George Wright, Any Gove, Cs, lyn. 
Faiph Geena, Chas Sandbag, Bi Gov, Stey Stander, Wie Src, Erie Tar, 80S 
Fen, Paty Ta, Fak Some, John Norowe, Howard Armatong, 
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Another homesteader, John Corry, took care of the register and the 
‘measuring of new grave sites unt his death, when his son Gilford assumed these 
duties, Whenever a new grave is needed, the men of the community dig and 
prepare it 

‘The name, Netherby Cemetery, Is formed of meta eters in an arch over th 
‘gateway, In 1966 a cairn was erected in memory ofthe ploneers buried there. The 
plague is inscribed as follows: 


Nethorby Comotory 
In memory ofthe 
Pioneers of Garden Plain 
‘and district 
1966. 


At this time of writing, February 22, 1977, there are one hundred and two 
‘graves in Netnerby cemetery; each has a marker or headstone to mark its 
location. 





MR. and MRS. JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
By Jim Taylor Jr. and Marion Taylor 
Fox — James W. Taylor a South African 
War veteran, owned and operated a 
furniture store in Okotoks trom 1906 to 
1809. In 1907 he married Winntred De- 
Long, a registered nurse who was work: 
Ing In High River. 

In 1908 the Dominion government 
passed the South AVrican Bounty Act 
wich allowed veterans of the Boer Wer 
to obtain a hall-section of land by fu- 
filing homestead duties. As soon as Me 
Taylor was able to dispose of his bu 
ness, he got in touch with a real estate 
firm” which advertised, "Momesteads 
F located, $26.00 per half section.” With 
TL) 8 group of other landseckers, he tray. 

fled by train to Calgary, Lacombe and 
‘Stetter, where they hired @ livery rig and 
driver at si dollars per day plus expenses. They spent thelr fst night at Beaver 
Dam Creek, (where Castor is now located), and slept twenty-four men in a twelve- 
by-fourteen shack. The next day they drove south, and stopped the night wih 
fan old bachelor, seventy-seven Years old, who had lust gotten a shack built and 
‘who was preparing to perform the duties necessary to enable him to acquire deed 
to theland 

“Their ‘expert land locator’ did not prove so very expert when it came 10 
running the lines and finding the necessary mounds and stakes left by the 
‘surveyors. However, by tying a white handkerchit on the spokes ofthe wheel. and 
‘counting the revolutions, they were abe to find the stakes and locate some cho 
land in Township 3, Range 19. They returned to Calgary and fled on their choices 
in the Land Oifice there. 

In September, 1909, Mrs. Taylor and thelr two small boys, Jim, 15 months 
old, and Herbert, 2. months, joined Mr. Taylor on the homestead. Until M's 
‘Taylor's passing at Garden Plain in February, 1948, she was an invaluable partnet, 








We and Mrs. J. Tylor 
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‘and a loving mother to their eight children, two of whom pre-deceases her. She 
was a dedicated church and community worker, and wil aways be remembered 
{or ner vices aa a nurse. It was not uncomman, on a twenty below winter night, 
for a neighbor to come with a team and sleigh, put heated rocks at her feet, and 


drive her many miles to tend the sick, orto deliver a baby. 

‘The Taylors had the only plano inthe district In those early years, and it bore 
its ‘moving scratches’ forever, as it was often taken to the schoolhouse or the 
‘community hall for various social functions. cn stl remember my parents tell of 
the wonderful sing-songs which were enjoyed by neighbors who gathered at our 
home on winter evenings. It happened to bizzard during such a gathering, It 
lasted for two or throe days, with everyone taking turns sleeping, as bed space 
was limited 

In 1910 the town of Castor, almost thirty miles north, came into existence, and 
‘a yea or two later, the town of Hanna, Mr. Taylor hauled lumber from these towns 
fand bul @ nice house, and in due course, a barn, He was always a believer in 
‘oping his bullaings painted, and he called his farm “Hilside Farm’, which was 
painted in large letters on the barn, 

Mrs. Taylor always missed the trees and was not fond of the bald prairie, so in 
1918 the family moved to All, and later to Manitoba. In 1930 they returned to 
Garden Piain, where thelr son Herbert took over the farming operations while Mr, 
Taylor opened and operated a small general store at Garden Pian. 

Mrs. Taylor passed away at Garden Plan in 1943; Mr. Taylor died at Castor in 
1968, Their eldest son, Jim, lives in Calgary. Herbert predeceased his father in 
1848. Goorge died in Australia in 1973. Marion married Herbert Fox and lives in 
CCiliwack; Patricia is Mrs, Stuart McRae and lives near Innistvee. Ernest, the 
youngest son, ie at 100 Mile House, B.C All he family except Herbert served in the 
farmed forces during World War I 

Following are excerpts from the diaries of Mr. Taylor, who recorded in them 
regularly unti his death: 

“June 20, 1909... Walked over towards Hand His about fve miles. Noticed a 
creat variety of flowers on prairie, almost a new variety every day, Today saw a 
Wid rose in blossom, and strawberry plants in full bloom. Sun stl shining at 55 
pm. 

















‘August 8, 1909... . Fine and hot. Cutting hay in the forenoon, stacking after 
«inner unt seven p.m. Being considerably bothered by tying ants, lit some hay 
‘0 drive them away and immediately my load was on fre | ried to unhitn but only 
Darty succeeded. The horses ran away, broke the whipple trees, and ran into the 
‘ake, damaging one wheel, Wagon and rack completely destroyed, na chance to 
save them, no water 

‘August 20, 1909 ... Got @ message from Stettler by livery, to go at once to 
Calgary as baby Horb was very Ill... rode back 10 Castor with livery, there 
orrowed whee! (bioyee), started for Stettler, overtaken by storm, laid up In 
haystack til daylight. Arived at Stettler at 10:15 next day, Ured and hungry... & 
‘ery fatiguing trip. Telephoned Calgary and got cheerful news. 

August 20, 1909 ... Left family at Okotoks, wheeled to Calgary In evening, 
ook train for Statler in morning. 

September 1, 1909... Wheeled from Steer eighteen miles northwest to 
00k at coal mine for Dr. DeLong (Mrs. Taylor’ brother), Wheeled back to Stetier, 
‘ory hot and thirsty ride, pushed towards home, Arrived at Castor t eight p.m 
tires and weary from dusty road and slight head wind, 

siune 24, 1811 ... Heavy rain in am. Splendid growth this summer. Prairie 
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‘greenest for years. Grain well advanced. Peas and tomatoes in lower, radish ang 
Fottuce on the table. Lote of wild strawberries, and wild roses. 

‘August 13, 1911... Fine and hot til 5 p.m: when heavy cloud came from wast 
and hailed out all crops. Eight miles wide and twolve miles long. The grain was 
looking splendid, wheat would have gone twenty bushels per acre, cas tity. Al, 
{one except a lite feed. Hall broke fourteen panes of glass, stones as big as 
crabappies, 

May 20, 1919... erop seeded: wheat, 62 acres: oats, 40 acres; barley, 16 
potatoes, 3, Total 120 acres. 





THE WATSONS, By Irene Paton — Irene Paton, daughter of Lily Watson recalls 
what she has heard of the early years: 

‘The year 1909 brought John Watson, a grain merchant from Scotland, to 
homestaad in the area, Doctor's orders to locate In a drier climate prompted his 
‘move, and he chose this part of the country because a schoo friend, Jack Picken, 
had come to the Sullivan Lake country about 1906. 

vJohin Watson homesteaded the SE of 28-33-13 and proceeded to have 8 
house built in preparation for his wie and family coming. The carpenter was a 
fellow Scot, John Maxwell, who was the father-in-law of a lumber merchant in 
‘Castor, Tom Finlayson. After sixty-soven years the house is sll in use, having 
been moved into Hanna by Mr. and Mrs. Corry when they retired in 1960. Rosanna 
Corry Hanlon is now owner of the house. 

‘Mr. Watson, Ly, Tom and Jimmy arrived on one ofthe first trains to Castor, 
May 31, 1910. Tom recalls afoot of snow a few days lato, and sieighs being used 
‘The weather incident | recall my grandmother telling about often was a hailstorm 
‘one of the first summers, which broke all thelr west windows, and imbedded straw 
In the opposite walls! 






rand Mrs. obs Watson an Lily Watson — 1819 


About 1911 or 1912 the Watsons started a general store in thelr farmyard, 
with supplies freighted out from Castor by ill Glover, A post office in connection 
‘uth the store was named Ferilty and operated for some years with mail coming 
‘rom Castor to Garden Plain where Watsons picked it up. Many years later | recall 
amusing myself with grandfather's Notary stamp and Post Office stamp, 
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‘The younger boy, Jimmy, was trampled when the children were riding steers, 
‘and died of intestinal Injuries in 1912, about seven yeass of age. Lily and Tom 
ftlended Netherby school, and often the teachers and the student ministers 
boarded with the family. Two names | recall hearing mentioned were Mr 
Prtchard, who | belleve was a student minister, and Miss Fisher, a teacher 

‘Closest neighbors through the years were the Corrys, and though the 
Watsons sold to R.S, Crabb and moved north of Castor in 1818, that friendship 
carried on. 

Lily martied Ralph Wangeness of the Glengile district, but died when their 
eughter Irene was born It August of 1923. A year later Mr. Watson passed away. 

Mrs. Watson and Tom continued farming unt 1939. Through the years | 
‘recall many visite from old friends of the Garden Piain and Hanne areas... the 
‘Corrs, Ellots, Herrings and MacLeods. How could I forget the MacLeods, for on 
‘one visit they gave me their daughter's doll carriage, @ real prize fora lonely litle 
(9 on an isolated farm, 

‘About 1940 Tom became an elevator agent, frst at Velet, then Castor, Clive 
and Rocky Mountain House where Mrs, Watson passed away In 1954. She was 
buried at Castor, and aftr all those years Netheroy district was atthe funeral. Mr. 
Corry was a palibearer, and | recall Mrs. Unsworth telling me she had gone to 
school with my mother 

Tom Watson Is now retired and living in South Edmonton. | have been 
married for nearly twenty-five years to Bert Paton and we also lve in Edmonton. 

‘The old Watson house holds many memories of happy days spent under its 
roof when | was a child 


THE JASPER HORACE 5. LEWIS 
STORY, By Frances Lewis Unsworth, 
Alloa Lowls Forster, Winifred Lewis 
Grove — Our father was born in Walesin 
1874, and lived for a time in New York 
city where his father worked for @ large 
ewspaper. After his mother's death, his 
father returned to England, where our 
father worked asa sik tie cutter. In 1697 

e married Jane Frances Young, anc in 
1906 he brought his wife anc two small 
daughters to Vietoria, B.C. In June, 1908, 
hhe decided to come to Alberta to take up 
‘a homestead. By thls time a son and 
‘another daughter had beon added tothe 
family, and travelling with them wore 
four uncle and aunt, Alf Sturgess anc 
tami. 

‘We lived in tents at Stetter while 
four father and our uncle walked 10 the 
Garden Plain area to choose home- 
steads. They decided on two adjoining 
‘uarters, and tossed a coin to see which of ther would have the land on the main 
Foad, now Number 36 Highway. It fll to our dad. When they returned to Stettler 
they found that in their absence our two-month-old baby sister had dled and was 
already buried, 

‘Dad bought a team of oxen and a Bain wagon and put bows and a canvas 
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over the box. He loaded a walking plow, some coal oil, and enough groceries to 
last a month... cried beans, rice, flour, yeas} cakes, tea, rolled oats, sugar ang 
salt, When we arrived at the homestead he went to look for drinking water, which 
he found about four miles west where @ Mr. Brelser had dug a well. We had a 
Jersey cow and the milk, butter and cottage cheese helped our diet alt. Our only 
furnture was bough! from a disgusted homesteader, a Mr. Ed Wheeler, who wag 
‘giving up and going back to the States. Our mattresses were ticks filed with 
‘slough hay. 


WH. Lewis moving the Al Stress nome down frm Castr wth team oxen — Tey ant Spot 


inorder to prove up on the homestead, Oad has to break ten acres a year for 
three years, and build a frame dweling worth three hundred dollars, After the 
frame house was built, it wae called "Lewis Stopping House”, and Dad and Mother 
fed men and teams who were going to the county to the south 

The first years were very hard. Dad worked on the roads witha fresno and 
soraper to work out nis faxes. We dug several wels, with Mother and Frances 
pulling the dit out of the holes with a bucket and rope, before finding enough 
Water for the cattle and the house. 

‘We once had a cow pushed into the wel! by another cow, in mid-winter, and 
had to puller out witha team. She was trazen sti, but we got her tothe barn and 
put Blankets on her and she lived 

in 1911 another litle bey came to our family, but he passed away eighteen 
months later, and his litle grave was the first in Netherby cemetery. Mr. J. W 
Taylor had donated the land for the cemetery. 

(Dad tanned rabbit skins and mother used them to ine winter hats and make 
collars. When we went uti a sleigh in winter, we would cover up with fur robes or 
horse blankets, and if was to bea long trip, we wrapped heated stones in a sack 
te putour feet on. In winter we wore moccasins or felt boots and rubbers, or heavy 
‘German’ socks or knee-high fet socks with rubbers. There were also clogs, fe 
lined boots with wooden soles, which were guaranteed to keep you warm at sity 
below, but we nearly froze in them. Those who could afford them had fur mits and 
hats and coats: one could buy a good heavy Tur coat in those days for fiteen o 
twenty dollars. 

ur home remedies were fax seed ground up for poultices, or bread andhot 
water, and for animals we sometimes used cow manure, Our spring tonics were 
Dolled dandelion leaves, sulphur and molasses, and castor ol; and our frst fresh 
Vogetables were the pigweeds which grew around the sod barn. 























At frst the closest doctor and hospital was at Stttler, seventy-five miles 
away, but fortunataly we did not need either one very ofign. There didn't seem to 
te as many diseases then, | suppose because people didn't mix so much, 

‘When our schoo! was frst bull, the term lasted from the first of March til 
‘christmas, with @ two-week holiday in July. One summer day there was a bac 
hailstorm and cloudburst, which flooded the coulee between our house and the 
{School A neighbor and our unele came to help us across the coulee when it was 
time to go home. They had brought a team and wagon to ford the coulee, but 
forgot ote the wagon box on, go I floated otf and went down to Berry Greek. The 
horses swam through with the running gear, and my uncle piggy-backed all the 
younger children over, but we older ones had to walk upstream two miles to where 
the water wasn't so deep. It realy was cold wading through there, with the 
haletones stil lying on the edge of the wate. 

Wanyone was out away rom home after dark, we always hung a lantern on @ 
pole onthe nil beside the house, and also put a lamp in the window to help guide 
them home 

In 1914 our youngest sister, Winnitreg, was born, 

‘Ate ou" father ha proved up on the original homestead, he also took up a 
purchase homestead in the Solon area, and farmed that land too, 

in 1919 an epidemic of fu hit this country, and as there was only one doctor in 
town, was impossible to get help. Three of us children and our dad were all sick 
atone time. Our father developed pleurisy and the neighbors rode horseback all 
night to try to find the doctor, who was out in the country on another case. Finally 
the neighbors made up a bed in a Bobsleigh, and even though a terrible bizzara 
‘was raging, got him to the hospital in Castor. He passed away ten days later, 
February 24, 1920, 

Both Frances and Alice were martied within the year, and on Christmas Day, 
127, Walter was married to Beulah Kruger. They lived in the district for 8 few 
years, then moved with thelr baby son to Viking. Walter's back was broken in an 
fccident witha runaway team in May, 1931, and after seven months in hospital he 
died 

For many years Mother and | (Winnfred) ved on the farm alone. One fall 
Mother hirad a man to eu our erop with our nearly-new binder. He didn't even 
know how to put the canvas on and wanted me to nelp him. Needless to say he 
was gent on his way and I did the job mysoll. | helped with the farm work and 
Imilked cows for atving: hauling feed and water during the winter proved quite a 
hardship for me and those prices in the depression years were so low, One year | 
helped drive over a hundred head of cattle to town to be shipped and the owners 
‘received a cant a pound for payment. 

Lite was not easy for my mother. When they lived in a tent during those frst 
months on the homestead, she was always worried that wild animals such as 
‘gophers or mice might cra! under the edge ofthe tent and gnaw the litle children 
‘nile they were sleeping. When they operated a stopping house, they had some 
Sitficlt quests. On one accasion a lady and her daughter were going to stay there, 
but wanted to know the number of thelr room and the way tothe bathroom, When 
they found out that men would be sleeping in the room next to them they decided 
to go on their way. Then there was the minister who tied nis horse tothe gate post 
and walked upto the house for dinner. After the meal he shook alte salt rom the 
Salt shaker, popped it in his mouth, and moved his chair back trom the table, 
When the next person who stopped there came Into eat, he pulled his chair back 
to the table and ate again. 

‘A third incident was when two men got lost In a bad blizzard several miles 
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from our house, At times when the storm abated somewhat, they would catch a 
‘limpee ofthe light in our window. They finally made itto our gateway but couldnt 
‘get out of thelr wagon to open the gate as ther fet were so badly frozen. Dad had 
{one to bed and Kap! teling mother fo put out the light and come too, but she said 
that she thought she heard nolses outside, and finally convinved him to get up 
land go to see what it was. He got the poor men into the house and put thelr team 
‘away, then rubbed the frozen feet with coal oll and gave thom hot drinks and food. 

‘After Winnired's marriage In 1935, Mother moves to the Hanna area where 
she resided until 1959. She died in 1961 and is buried at Netherby cometery 

Frances Lewis Unaworth and Winnitred Lewis Grove stil live in the Garden 
Plain area, Alice Lewis Forster makes her home at Surrey, B.C. 


B.C. BROWN, By Frances Unsworth 
= Me. Bert Brown was a South Arican 
‘War veteran win filed on South African 
scrip land in 1908, the north half of 30- 
‘38-13. He bul @ small square sod shack 
with leansto root on the bank of @ 
slough surrounded by willows and pop- 
lars. He also dug a well, but it gave him 
‘only afew pails of water a day. 

Bort was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, but | belive he came here trom 
New Zealand, He worked around atthe 
(rt Bran by is sod, neighbors’. helping wherever he was 

needed oF wherever he could make a 
‘dollar, and in return managed to get the necessary land work done on hi farm, 
‘as he never owned any horses or machinery himself. He worked in coal mines 
Inthe winter, mainly athe Ken Bryanton strip mine. 

It he wanted to go to town he lust started walking, leaving about six o'clock in 
‘the morning and coming home the next day. He would not accept a ride as he got 
‘great pleasure out of walking. On moonilght nights he would walk to the neighbors 
for an evening of cards. 

‘To prove up on his land, he built $300.00 frame house and dug another wel 
‘The house Is stil standing in 197, and has had many tenants: J.W. Taylor, Herb 
Taylor, George Taylor, Steinbreckers, Grovers, Nesses, Cyril Unsworth, Albert 
Unsworth, Gerry Unsworth; Louis Unsworth now owns the land. 

When World War started in 1914, Bert enlsted, as though it was his duty to 
do 80 as he was single, He kept in touch with all of his fiends, but eventually we 
Fecelved word from one of his comrades that Bert had been killed in action In 
November, 1917. We had all lost a kind and true friend. 








JOHN CORRY, By Mrs. John Corry and Rosanna Corry Hanlon — John 
Corry was born on February 15. 1883, at Hoddom Mil, Dumfrieceshire, Scotland. 
In 1906 he, his mother, his sister, and his Brother came to Canada to jin abrother 
who had come out earlier, 

He spent the winter of 1906 in Manitoba, and the next year worked on a ranch 
In the Kamloops, B.C. area. in May of 1808 he took up a homestead, the SW 28- 
23-13, bull a shack and sod barn and dug a wel. He hauled al his supplies trom 
Statler, a distance of seventy-five miles, witha team of oxen and a wagon. AS the 
ound trp ook a week, he offen slept under the wagon 
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He returned to Kamloops for the winter of 1909, and there met Jane 
Hodgson, whom he married. By this time he had a team of horses and a cow, 
Lena, from whom he started his herd of cattle, He also had a catte dog, Flossie, 
iho would bring the cows to the yard at milking time. 

His tre erop was hailed out, wth no insurance, and later he was to lose ive 
crops out of eight due to hall. Prairie fires, drought and intensive cultivation took 
thelr toll of the land, and many hard times lay ahead for the young farmers, Dut 
through many personal sacrifices, they gradually got ahead, In 1928 John Corry 
won the Kiwanis Cup for the best standing crop in the area. 

Mrs. Corry became ill and was nursed by Rae Nelder Lunn, a member of the 
Vtorian Order of Nurses, and a Red Cross nuree from Hanna, She died in 1916, 
leaving a daughter, two-year-old Rosanna. Mr. Corry’s mother came oul to take 
care ofthe litle family untit Rachel Hodgson arrived trom England, 

John Corry married Rachel Hodgson in February, 1917. They had three sons. 
Joe died of cholara in 1923 and Archie was killed ina car accident in 1938, cilford 
‘married Eloen Johnston in 1948 and had four children, Reg, Archie, Leonard and 
Unda. They ive on the original homestead quarter. 

Fosanna married Ed Hanlon, Thelr children are Corry, Garth, Marjorie Jean 
and John, 

Fosanna recalls him getting ready to haul grain tothe elevator at Bonar. He 
would wear a big buffalo coat, and spend much of the trip waiking along beside 
the sleigh. His big treat was to smoke a cigar or two to help keop himself warm, He 
‘and Bly Hoodless usualy planned to take loads at the same time. He returned 
home from one trip quite upset, for he had found Bly lying by the side of the road, 
hurt and unable to get up, and had taken him tothe hospital. Another unhappy day 
was when he saw smoke at Alex Wilson's house; he hurried down there but al that 
Was saved were a few sacks of flour 

A happier incident occurred during the famiy's yearly vist tothe Bly Howe 
‘and John Watson families, who had lef the district and moved north of Castor. He 
‘and Bily went shooting ducks and got so many that they had to take off their 















































‘overalls, tie the legs and put the ducks in them so that they could catry them 
fname. They took them to the Watson's wherp they distributed them among all he 
neighbors and had a very fine feast. 

John Corry always took an active part in community affairs. He was Reeve of 
the Sullivan Lake Municipality for many years. He worked hard to get the 
‘Municipal Hospital In Hanna and served on that Board forthe last twenty yoars of 
his ite, He was president of the Co-op store executive for many years, and wes 
instrumental In getting the rural mall route and telephone into his cstrct. He 
‘always helped to raise funds for Christmas treats atthe local school concerts, and 
100k care of the Netherby cemetery from the time It was surveyed until his deat, 

Despite many hardships, he always felt that he had had a full and active i 
‘and often reminded us how fortunate we were to live in such a productive and 
peaceful land. 






MA. and MRS. ALFRED STURGESS 
{from Information supplied by Dolly 
‘Sturgess Englund and Reg Sturgess 
= The Sturgess family vaveliod with 
thelr relatives, the Horace Lewis fami, 
from Vietoria, B.C. 10 Stettler inthe 
Spring of 1908. The women and children 
lived in tents at Stettler white the men 
walked to the Garden Plain area to fing 
homesteads, 

‘Mc. and Mrs. Sturgess had five 
C’hlidren, The oldest, Reg, was six years 
‘old. He walked most of the way with the 
men while the women and children rode 
inthe wagon. 

During their frst winter on the prair- 
ie, the family ved in a sod building which had been formerly used as an Anglicen 
CChureh near the present town of Castor: the next summer Mr. Sturgess built @ 
smail house in Castor. In March, 1911, Mr. Lewis hitched his oxen tothe Sturgess 
house and moved i o the homestead for them. The family continued to occupy 
their nome during the move, which took three days. 

That summer, Mr. Sturgess went to work in the mountains. While he was 
away, his wife gave birth to twin gris, with only her brother, Mr. Lewis, to assist. A 
few weeks later, the tie home was destroyed by a severe hall storm, and the 
family moved in withthe Lewises. When Mr. Sturgess returned from his summer 
Job, he moved his family back to Castor, and later to Coronation, Thare was fue! 
shortage that winter, and for added protection against the cold, the family slept in 
2 tent pitched upstairs in the house. 

In the spring of 1912 the family returned to the homestead, and lived ina soe 
‘barn until Mr. Sturgess was able to bulld them a house. After the Thomas Walters 
store burned tothe ground on Christmas Day, 1912, Mr. Sturgess operated a post 
fice and also cut har, as there was no other barber inthe area, He was known a 
‘the Englishman’ 

In 1915 Mr, Sturgess sold his homestead and moved his family and his 
livestock to Lane's Lake, west of Castor, until he disposed of his stock in 
"Novemier of hat year. Then he took his family to Australia, where they remained 
vi 1923, 

On their return to Canada, they stayed in Calgary for a short while, then 
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ought horses and a wagon, put a tent over the wagon and set out for Garden 
Plain. 

‘Mrs. Englund says, "Mrs. Horace Lewis was a widow then, and when our dad 
went to her door, she thought that we were traveling gypsies, She was so 
‘surprised thatthe Sturgess family had returned tothe Garden Plain country after 
40 many yoars away. We stayed there until June, 1925, 

‘The Sturgess family lived in Calgary forthe next ten years, then moved to the 
‘Vancouver area, where both Mr. and Mrs, Sturgess dled 

Their children were Reginald, Lewis, Francis, Doris, Gertrude, Vivian and 
Vida (wins) and Aired, 





Jim ELLIOT — | was born in Calgary. My parents moved to what is now the 
Spondin district and | grew up there, 

first arrived in te Garden Plain ditriet in 1923. |came to work in the harvest 
fields and worked for Bill Hoodiess, John Corry and Robert Crabb, mostly 
stoking the grain. These three farmers all lived on the same section, so the farms 
wore a fot smaller then than they are nowadays, 

"came back at harvest time in 1925 and spent over three years atthe Corry 
farm, This was the longest stretch inat | putin there. Iwas back there several times 

terwards, mainly in the summertime, the last year being 1939. n all spent over 

‘x years working for John Corry 

The twenties were good years, the times of good crops and reasonably 
decent prices for the grain, The thirties were something else again, asa lot of us 
can remember 

However, as | remember the times, it seemed we had quite alot of fun too. In 
the twenties we shot rabbits by moonlight wth a shotgun. By the thirties, though, 

fon the rabbits seemed to have dried up. Then we had card partes at Netherby 

School, dances at the Garden Plain hall, and so on. 

| can remember very clearly the Sunday morning that Jack Corry, Jim 
Peterson and I sat in the lving room and listened to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 
Prime Miniter of Britain, announce the declaration of war on Germany. When he 
was through we were ali quiet and sober looking, | think that we all knew that 
things were never going to be quite the same again. That was September 3, 1939, 














MR. and MRS. WILLIAM HOWE, By Edith Howe Hronek — Wiliam Howe 
hhomesteaded in 1910 In the Netherby district, on the NW 22-33-13. His brother 
Emie also homesteaded nearby, so they worked together, and also worked with 
Charles Blaney. During the winter of 1910-11 he worked for John Chigley at the 
livery barn in Castor. 

‘On September 27, 1911, he married Christena Chidley of Castor and moved 
to the homestead. They had three daughtors born at Ferilty, Dorothy, Ealth and 
Eso; and two sons, Stanley end William, born at Castor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howe liv on the homestead for seven years, and their crops. 
were hailed out five times In those seven years, 60 they decided to move. In the 
spring of 1918 they bought land inthe Lauderdale district north-west of Castor 
that year their crop was frozen out in July. 

Mrs. Howe passed away in 1946. Mr. Howe farmed until 1953 when he retired 
to Castor. He passed away in 1972 at the age of ninety-two, 





STEPHEN WAGNER, By Valletta Wegner Walne — My father was born in 
Nova Scotia, but ame to Alberta from Maine, where he had been employed ina 
Paper mill. He and Ken Bryanton arrived in Stettler In Apri, 1808, and fied on 
























































homesteads in the Garden Plain district. In one of his letters to us, my father sald 
that it was @ beautiful country with many lakes and wild ducks and geese 

In December ofthat year my mother and sister and joined father in Stet, 
where my sister and | attended school and father did freighting. The following 
March we moved to the Garden Plain area, lving with Mr. James Manson in his 
‘sod house for three weeks unti our frame home was completed, with his help, As 
four house was located on the Castor Trall on the SW 18-83-18, many men 
‘righting suppies to th sour country topped at our pace fo spend te night 












‘See Wagner, ison Alber, Mrs, Wagner ani grandohien. 


We met many wonderful people, and there was such a friendly feeling among 
‘everyone. Wherever @ nelping hand was needed, all worked together. On several 
‘occasions Mother was called upon to usher a litle one into the world 

My sister and I walked three miles to Netherby school, and I remember that 
there Were very many mosquitoes. 

My brother Albert was born In 1914, and also attended Netherby school. In 
1909 my parents moved to Oregon, where my sister Lilian died in 1950, my 
mother In 1960 and my father in 1962, 


RUDY MOORE, By Harold Strand. 
berg — Rudy Moore was born at Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin, in 1888. In 1908, he, 
his father Jacob and uncle Fred, came 
to Alberta and filed on homesteads on 
the same section, 32-98-13. Jacob hed 
the north-west quarter, Fred the north- 
feast, and Rudy the south-east. Instead 
‘of Bulging a shack on each quarter they 
bult one nouse so that part of it rested 
‘on each claim, 

Rudy and his father did a lot of car 
enter work In Castor aftr the railway 
Feached there, and one day n July, 1908, 
‘while they wore away, a neighbor found 
Fred dead. He Is buried in an unmarked 
Grave on his homestead 

Until the three claims were proved 
[Up and the titles received, Jacob Moore spent the winters at his home In Rice 
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Lake and returned each epring to the homesteads. After he rocelved the ttle to 
his brother's land, he went back to the States and never returned, He was acci- 
ental Klled in 1923 while blowing stumps in @ landclearing project in Wi 








lr is father loft, Rudy moved the house tothe eastern part ofthe south- 
feast quarter 20 that he would be close tothe road. He continued to farm the three 
‘quarters, usually withthe help ofa hired man, Some of these fellows could speak 
‘ery Hite English, but with the aid ofthe Eaton's catalogue, Rudy soon had them 
both speaking and writing the language. 

In 1926 Rudy hired Mrs. N. Ort, from Peterborough, Ontario, as his, 
housekeeper. Her daughter Ruth attended Netherby school, later married John 
Pokojay and had one son, Jack. This is what she says about her mother’s 
employer: 

‘Rudy Moore knew all about hard times and being resourceful. During the. 
Jean thirties he did blacksmith work for himself end his neighbors, and made 
‘many useful and interesting things in his shop. 

“Soap was expensive, 80 he made both hand and laundry soap. There was no 
money for furniture polish, so he made it, butt did take a lot of rubbing to produce 
2 shine. Rudy enjoyed his pinch of snuff, so when times got even worse he made 
fis own. twas a funny color, and he never said how it tasted. He made cotfee by 
Cracking roasted wheat and adding chicory. Mother and | did use the soap, but 
titer sampling the coffee, mother preferred to drink tea and | had milk. 

“Rudy loved company and made everyone welcome to share whatever there 
was to eat, There were always potatoes, eggs the hens were laying, and Mother's 
homemade bread and freshly churned butter. Rudy never turned away anyone 
who had no place to go. Often he had two men staying with him, even if there 
‘wasn't much tod inthe winter except bringin water, Keep the wood bax and coal 
‘euttles ful, and feed a few catle and horses. For years an older gentleman, Mr 
Stillman, stayed with him and looked after the garden in the summer time, We 
never knew where he came from, or where he went when he let. 

‘Mrs, Ortived in Hanna for afew years betore her death in 1956. 

When the raiicoad was bult in 1929, i passed through Rudy's land. and the 
hamlet of Garden Plain was situated on his homestead quarter. Two elevators and 
2 store were built there, 80 Rudy had close neighbors for over thirty years. 
Eventually the store closed, one elevator was moved to Cereal and the other torn 
‘down and the material used to bulld a new one in Henna, 

in 1958 Rudy sold his farm to a neighbor, Ed Job, but continued to ive in his 
home. In 1963 he suffered a broken arm whon he had an accident with his hal-ton 
truck, and after that he depended on his neighbors for transportation to town or to 
go visting, He was found dead in October, 1966, and was buried in Netherby 
cemetery. 


























OUR RETURN TO THE WEST, By Ruth Ortt Haden — My mother, Mrs. 
‘James Edwin Ort, and | came to Hanna in August, 1928, from Peterborough, 
‘Ontario. Our journey took one week on the excursion train. We were so glad we 
had packed a big wicker basket of food to eat on the trip. While traveling, we 
Spent our time visting with the other passengers, reading and doing fancy work. 
must have been a very tring trip for my mother. but for me, agi! eleven years 
‘ld, could curl up and slaep on the leather seats. We stayed overnight at the 
Dominion Rooming House in Hanna, and Mr. Rudy Moore, for whom my mother 
was going to work, came into town with his Model T Ford and brought us out to 
his farm at Garden Plain, 
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Mother and 1 had lived ‘out west 
as the,eastorners say, with my father on 
the homestead near Paynton and North 
Batletord, Saskatchewan, so mother 
had an idea of what fe would be The 
‘on the farm, However, | was small gi 
when my father died and we returned 
feast to be near our relations. | could not 
remember ever seeing coal oll amps, 
‘water In pall, or outdoor plumbing. 

Yes, | had many experiences In 
store for me. We had hardly had time to 
(et settled when | began to realize thet 
Netherby school, one and one half miles 
‘south, would be starting, and | would 
fither have to walk or learn to ride a 
horse. One sunny afternoon @ neighbor 
‘ir came over on a quiet farm horse ang 
otfered to teach me how to ride. Alter 
pautng on the saddle, and getting me 
Seated therein, she jumped up behing 
We rode at a trot for over a mile, with 
‘me bouncing up and down. | felt every 
‘bone in my body beginning to ache, 30 
Tom Wart and vn Hay said, "Could we possibly let the horse 

walk for awhile? 
‘This git was a good rider and t quese she felt she had stood about enough 
from me, even having to show me how to get on the horse. She replied, “it you 
dont like i, get off and take your sade with you 

Needless to say | stayed on, but! didn't do any riding or oven siting down for 
‘a few days. However | did learn to ride and | even got my own pony, Tepe, and 
toved to gallop over the open prairie riding Indian style, 

{have heard so much talk about the dit thirties, But for me there were many 
{00d memories, The wind blew, but when it did the windcharger would charge up 
the batteries for the car and the radio. Then we could listen to Major Bowes, the 
ten o'clock news, Lux Theatre, Eb and Zeb, Amos and Andy, and other good 
programs. In the cold winter evenings we sat around the heater in the front room 
{doing sewing, embroidering flour sack pllow cases and flour sack luncheon 
Cloth, eating apples or reading the Free Press, especially the Home Loving 
Hearts pages, or the Country Guide, or book. Of course my mother insistod that 
‘my homework must be done frst, 

‘There is never a Christmas that | do not recall the Netherby Christmas 
‘concert Each child had alte piece to say, and weal lined up onthe stage to sing 
the Christmas carols. Santa came and each child received a present trom under 
the big tree at the front. Candles and oranges were passed out to everyone. After 
the concert no one went home, The men took out the school desks and benches 10 
clear the floor and a dance began. Music was supplied by a pick-up orchest 
The first dance | took part in was the Heel and Toe Polka. | was twelve years ld. 

{As | grew older there were dances in the Garden Plain hal. Everyone wen. 
‘even the children, We never went home untl the wee hours ofthe morning. One 
right when we wore al shaking up the floor doing a square dance, the big stove 
pipes fell down. They were quickly put up the floor swept, and the dance went on 
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| also remember the United Farm Young People’s. We held our meetings at 
‘one another's homes. As |recal, these meetings were iq the wintertime, and we 
went by sleighloads, straw in the bottom of the sleigh, heated rocks and blankets. 
‘Tore was such a nice bunch of young people, and we had @ marvellous time. 

Another memory | have is the building of the railroad. One of the workers 
ged to-c00k his meals on an old kitchen stove out on the prairie. One day a wind 
got up, and before anyone noticed, the prairie was on tre tlooked asf the house 
‘and buldings would be burned to the ground. Rudy Moore had his hands burned 
fighting the fire with wet sacks. The men fought the fie all night to bring it under 
coateo 

‘Two elevators and one store were built at Garden Plain. The erew thet built 
the Pioneer elevator had their own cook, but my mother, Blake Haden and | 
‘cooked three meals a day and did all the gishes forthe gang that bul the Alberta 
‘Wheat Pool elevator in 1938, earning the big sum of one dollar @ day and our 
board. Rudy Moore made and bottled root beer and sold it to the craw for ten 
cents a bottle, 

| left Mr. Moore's to continue my high schooling and to take a business 
course in Edmonton and Hanna. Mother stayed on the farm untl she moved into 
Hanna in 1950. She often talked about returning to the east tobe near her people, 
‘ut she really liked the freedom of the west. Inthe summertime there was always 
8 bouquet of wild flowers on the kitchen fable. My son has a box of Indian 
‘arrowheads that Mother found on her walks around the farm. My dear mother 
passed away in 1956, and is buried in Hanna cemetery. 

‘married in 1944 and have one son, Jack, who isn exploration geology and 

spends muci of his working time inthe arctic, looking or gas and ol. 

My husband, Blake Haden, and | have made our home in the village of 
Halkirc, We often reminisce about the good old days at Garden Plain, 














THOMAS McCAFFERTY, By Lenore McCafferty Mechen — Thomas 
McCafferty came to Alberta in 1809 from the State of Maine in the USA. His wie 
land daughter Lenora followed the next year. 

He worked on a farm south of Castor for @ Mr. and Mrs. Behrens until ne 
feared enough money to buy a team of horses and a wagon, then he drove 
newcomers over the land available for homesteaders, helping thom to locate. He 
fled on the south-east of 18-33-13 and bult a frame house and a sod barn, 

The frst year was spent building fences, cutting praiie woo! for hay, and 
breaking ground for next year's crop, The work was accomplished by all four 
satllrs on the section working together. Steve Wagner and Ken Bryanton had 
‘come from Maine with Mr. MeCatterty, Jim Manson eame from Nova Scotia, and 
‘the four men pooled tools and machines and helped each other with thee work 

Tom McCaffery hauled treight from Castor south to Copeville, near where 
the town of Hanna is now located. The money he earned helped to buy groceries 
‘and machinery and equipment to help Improve life on the homestead 

Later he developed a coal mine on the south-east corner of his land. At one. 
time he stripped a bit of land to get atthe coal beneath several feat of surface sol 
‘was necessary to have qualified miners to operate an underground mine, s0 in 
‘he summers he would hire Mr. Baxter and Mr. Camp, who were also 
hhomesteaders but who worked in the large coal mines in Drumheller during the 
Winter. 

Tom MeCatterty had a contract for hauling mail three times a week from the 
Post office at Garden Plain to the post office at Fertlty. Nelther rain, hall nor 
binging bizzard stopped the Royal Mall from going through, 
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‘The long trp to haul grain tothe elevators in winter was @ special hardship for 
him, He was lame as the result of a broken pip in his youth, and consequently 
ould not walk behind his load to Keep warm as the other men did, but he never 
complained. 

“The most severe hailstorm occurred in 1915. There had been ample rain and 
‘a bumper crop was ripening in Tom McCaffery field. He was in the process of 
‘making arrangements with Fred Whaloy to have his crop cut. 

In those days the grain was cut itn a binder which ted the gral into unitorm 
‘bundles and deposited them on the ground in piles. Men would pick up the 
bundles and place sevaral of them together in an upright postion to form a stook, 
where they were left to dry untl they could be threshed 

TR was a beautiful Sunday in that late summer of 1915 when Fred Whaley 
‘came to look at the crop which Tom wanted him to cut. Sunday dinner was 
Prepared and the table set for the meal, A beautiful shoricake was sitting on the 
{able, embellished with whipped cream and orange sections. As the men returned 
from the field, the skies darkened and the wind started to blow. Rain fll, followed 
by hal the size of got balls, some as big as baseballs. Windows in he house were 
broken: glass was spattered over the table and the beautiful cake. The wheat was, 
flatened. In less than an hour, the hard work and prospects of an income fora 
whole year were gone. The homesteaders gathered up the remains for feed and 
Cartied on as best they could, hoping fora better return for ther labors the next 
yar. 

Tom McCafferty sold his farm, stock and equipment in 1917, and purchases 
fa farm north of Garden Plain, He and his wife nave both passed away and are 
buried at Castor. 

“Their €on Harry, born in 1911, lives at Botha, Lenora ves in Calgary. 





THE JOHN WILLETT FAMILY, By Roberta Willett Sergeant — My dad fed 
fn the NE 16-33-19 in 1907. He had come to Alberta from North Dakota where he 
had farmed and been a Superintendent of Schools. Mother and I came out in the 
spring 0f 1909. inthe meantime dad had taught school (Sullivan Lake, think) and 
had Bult a house on his land. 

Four more children were born while we were on the farm: Boyd in 1910, 
Stanley in 1916, (he died in 1821), Laura in 1917 and Angie in 1919. 

| dimly remember being with dad on one trip he went for supplies. We coulé 
‘see smoke from a fre behind us to the north-west. Oxen are so slow! Ifa praire 
fire came, our home was protected only by anarrow plowed fireguard. Mother was 
home alone, but when we got there we discovered that she had wet gunny sacks 
ready; fortunately that fire went away to the north and east so the sacks werent 
needed. 

Everyone did things the hard way, because there were no labor-saving 
devices. We had a well that gave us clear cold water, but we had to draw It or 
pump it by hand for the stock, and carry ito the house by the palful. The kitchen 
Stove had @ reservoir on the side which kept some warm water handy, but on 
‘washdays a larger quantity was heated In a large boller on top of the stove. 
Clothes used to be boiled in that boar too, to get them white. The washing wes 
done on a scrub board, rinsed and wrung out by hand. Floors were scrubbed with 
1 brush and mop, soap was homemade. 

Coal and wood, but mostly coal, were the fuels in those days. Our home was 
heated by the range inthe kitohen, and by @round-bellied stove inthe living room. 
‘The pipe from this stove went through the upstairs and so our sleeping quarters 
recelved some heat 





























Inthe years we were on the farm we grew only two relly good crops, and one: 
of them was hailed out, in 1916, | think. Shortage of ralrewas such a problem! | 
Femember milking cows, and churning... how | used to dislike that; t took so long 
to get Butter by moving the dasher up and down ... but how good the butter wes 
latter mother had worked it! We had our own beaf and pork and chickens and 


one of my chores was to go for the cattle after school. Sometimes it was quite 
nun | remember one timo t was dusk Before | found thom, In an ares whe 
facil grow, and! was bereft. Another timo | was bringing ina cow wth her new 
{at and a coytefolowed me ote op of thei west of George Maley. There 
fe stopped and Novled and howied; hs supper haa gotten away 

When my aster Laura was born, a nurge stayed with Us to cere for mother 
andthe aby, bt ater afew daye she was led away onan emergency case. 
fia ony eleven years oi, but took over as best could, even bathing the baby. 
fod al the contcence in the word, But wonder how my mother fel? 

Iremember, ding te ft epidemic, tat our fami aways wore masks when 
way rom home. | remember the neighbors gathering ona Sunday alternoon 9 
isten fo tho music oF 2, Taylors gramaprone. That was thelist one in te 
Gite: # hed 8 horn and eyindrcal recor. 

‘remember watching & storm from our kitchen doorway. The wind was of 
cyclone speed and wo were watching tne loud carried by Mr. Willams was 
Sriving name trom Hanna He puled hs team into the shelter of Bullcing, but he 
Mind ited the oot of itand étoppediton Mr. Willams in his Gemocrat Ho wasn 
‘ceptor mont aftr that, and walked with amp forthe rst of hi fe 

Dad sola the farm to George Standing, trough the Solder Setement Board, 
ang we moved 19 Calgary n 1949, Primary, | Bele the move was made With the 
{ducaton ofthe chlor In min. 

‘Mother ied n 1951 altho age of seveny-one dad in 1954s eighty years 














ALEX WILSON, By Ruby Wilson — 
‘Alex Wilson was born in Deskford, Banit- 
shire, Scotland on November iwenty- 
seventh 1866 

‘A cousin, Alex Lyon, emigrated to 
Manitoba and sent glowing reports; 
these interested the young man so much 
that in 1911 Alex decided to venture out 
to the land of opportunity 

‘The family was a close knit one; on 
the day of his departure, his tathor, who 
hated to see his son go, couldn't say 
‘goodbye, but just walked down the road 
With him, turned, waved his Rand in far 
well, never looking back. That was the 
last Alex ever saw his dear Dad as ne 
became a victim of the flu epidemic & 











tow years later. 
‘Alex salied on April fourteenth, 
ian es, lon 1911, from Liverpool, England. arriving 


In Halifax, Nova Scotia eight days later 
in company with Jim Andrews brother, John. There were no dining cars on the 
train, 80 moals were had whenever, and wherever along stop occurred and the 






































young men could find a restaurant nearby. Jim Andrew met the young immigrants 
{and all thee worked for a shor time on the rairoad at Empress. When the outit 
‘moved to Coronation Alex went along to help inthe building of the rairoad at 
that point. While there the fret store and bank wore opened so 8 new town was 
born. The work continued on the railroad tl freeze-up, Alex then went to Castor 
and owing toa coal strike (they ware around in these days too) he was able to get 
Work atthe coal mine, Work was work and nothing too menial to tackle. Christmas 
211, and once again Alex was on his way to Coronation, this time by train. Jim 
[Andrew met him and both men walked back to Jim's homestead, north of Stan- 
‘mote; trom Coronation a distance of thirty-three miles. They reached thelr des- 
{ination in one day in spite of heavy snow lft by a three-day blizzard, 

Invanvary of 1812, John Bye’ father-in-law was returning from Castor to his 
homestead north of Richdale and invited Alex to accompany him. The frst night 
‘was spent at the Ricket place and the following day they arrived at Watson's, also 
Scots, who operated the post office and store at Fertility. This house in later years 
‘was renovated and moves to Hanna and sill used as a dwelling. The kindly 
‘couple gave Alex work that winter, hauling freight rom Castor, choring and the 
‘odd time hauling mall rom Garden Plan Post Office to Fert. in ite March Alex 
Got a ride with an Irishman named Ryan going north to within soven miles of 
Castor and he walked the remainder of the way to meet his brother Jot, who 
artived that night trom Scotland. 

“The brothers joined the Andrew brothers and all four men journeyed to 
Bassano to work with the irrigation crew. That fall John, who now had a 
homestead, returned to Fertility and bulla shack on his homestoad north-east of 
Watson's store, The following summer both brothers returned to Bassano and lato, 
that year Alex filed his clalm on a homestead in the Spondin district. Alex never 
lived on his homestead. During the winter he batched with John and the following 
spring, 1914, John helped him bullé his shack. Later that year Alex purchased a 
team of horses, some farm machinery and commenced farming. During this ime 
John Wilson was working in Hanna in the construction ofthe Old Public Schoo, 0 
‘Alex seeded thirty acres for each of them and broke eighty acres on each 
homestead, 

In 1915 John enlisted In the Services, but he never returned to farming, being 
badly wounded and obliged to change his type of work. He moved to Calgary, 
married Dorothy Alice Lee and had one son John Robert wiio was drowned in 
CChestermere Lake in 1946, John, prio to retiring in the late tities was Supervisor 
In the Customs office in Calgary. He died in 1963. John’s widow Dorothy passes 
away In 1969, 

‘Alex farmed both homesteads unt 1917 at which time he sold his homestead 
fat Spondin to Mesers. John and Henry Adolph, whose land adjoined his. He also 
‘owned the south-east of 35-33-12 which he farmed fora short time, but owing 1 
the distance fram Fertility he found it inconvenient to operate and 0 allowed the 
‘creamery operator to pasture his cows on one part and Gus Adolph farmed the 
Temainder. This same quarter section was sold to Gus Adolph in October 1952 or 
fone haltston truck of barley and one cow. 

‘Alex's mother, the late Mrs, Jane Wilson, joined Alexin October, 1918. Atthat 
time she was a lady of sixty years old and amused the station master at Castor 0" 
her arrival by carrying an umbrella, as he remarked "to the banana belt. Nothing 
‘undaunted, she laughingly replied, "then Il use it a a sunshade.” During her lond 
stay n the area Mrs, Wilson, Sr, put her nursing knowledge to use by acting a8 & 
midwife on many occasions. She was loved by one and all and although she 
retained the Scottish dialect of the north, the children and adults too managed 10 



































understand her. Alex often recalled how much she liked to visit Hanna and would 
Say she required to goon the pretense of being short of tea (she would hide it but 
‘Alex finally found out, and then she had to resort to another excuse for an outing 
‘strip to Hanna in those days had to be planned well ahead, lists made, otc 

‘The frst wintor of Alex's mother’s sojourn in the land of her adoption was 
spent at Glover's unt Alex was able to Bull on to his shack. On one occasion, on 
{return trip from Castor where he had gone for lumber, he stopped at Glover's to 
visit and have supper. While unhitching the horses he noticed that a quarter of 
beef he had purchased was missing, but before he could hitch up the team again 
they were off, and each time he almost caught up to them they would gallop away, 
He finally ran them down at Eklund’s three miles sway, and was a thankful man 
to 0 80,28 atthe time the chase began he wes wearing a fur coat which greatly 
hampered his progress. He found the meat, too. 

‘Alex loved his animals and the care and attention they recelved were 
‘evidence of this. He never had an animal ie down in wet or soggy bedding, nor 
had he any hall-starved looking cattle n fact, his cattle usually brought the top 
price. 

‘On going through some receipts, one was found In which he had paid for four 
hours of labor the substantial sum of twelve dollars per hour, 

In the spring of 1923, while Alex's mather was away visiting a neighbor, thelr 
home was razed by fire, the result of warm ashes being used fora pathway round 
the house and a high wind coming up in her absence, In later years all such ash 
paths were well coused with water. For a time Grandma Wilson, a8 she was 
affectionately keown, and Alex lived In the Hanson house and in 1938 moved to a 
new location and @ new home on northwest 24-33-13, which at that time was 
almost void of tees withthe exception of a few wilds. It's believed that an elderly 
‘gentleman was buried among the few willows inthe very early years, but no stone 
‘marks his resting place. In the early 1960's a young lady called enquiring about his 
burial place and stating she was @ relative of his, ut Alex was unable to help her, 
he only being able to relay the hearsay story 

‘Over the years Alex planted twenty thousand trees by hand and possessed 
‘the loveliest setting of home, bulidings and shelter belts In the entire area, His 
‘mother passed away in January 1944 atthe age of eighty-five, active untl the end 
she was greatly missed by al, 

In September 1946, Ruby Kello, a riend of Grandma Wilson's sister tlew over 
{rom Glasgow fora vist, ana In December the same year she became the bride of 
Alex. They were married in the Calvary Tabernacie in Hanna (now known as the 
Alliance Church). The plane she flew in was @ converted bomber which developed 
fngine vouble enroute and had to make a forced landing in Gander, New. 
foundland, which resulted in @ delay of soveral hours; and Miss Kellie missed her 
connection fr the west from Dorval. As she had beon advised of her fight on very 
short notice (while attending a church service) she had been unable to say 
goodbye to anyone prior to leaving Scotland nor been able to advise Alex of her 
Impending arrival, A telegram was sent from Dorval giving the arrival time at 
Calgary, but due tothe telephone lines being down (a thing unknown in Scotland) 
‘Nex never received the message and Ruby arrived In Calgary expecting Alex to 
‘meet her at any moment 

‘The date of her arrival coincided with that of Lord Montgomery who was 
coming for an airport inspection, and naturally the airport authorities wanted the 
lace cleared for this event. Ruby was asked several times if someone was coming 
to pick her up. Eventually the airport authorties phoned the Customs Office where 
John, Alex's brother, was Supervisor, but he thought the call was just about a 
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parcel so didn't trouble to return their call. However, after the Alrport' third call he 
Feturned theirs and was able to converse with Puy. At fist he thought she might 
be his niece from Glasgow and was so surprised when he found out who she was: 
Alex had never mentioned ner possible visit. Ruby spent the day at John’s home, 
and in the evening travelieg by train to Hanna, Alex did not Know of her arrival 
Canada unt! about five the same evening and wanted to drive to Calgary to meet 
her but she had come thus far alone another hundred miles wasn't too much, 
uy spent her frst wook at Jack Corry’ farm and was made very welcome, twas 
‘very wet fall and Alex rode over each evening to vst her, the roads Being too 
ruddy to travel by tuck. 

‘The day of her arrival coincided with that of Mr. Rehil's funeral, 80 her fst 
Introduction to the neighbors and district was attendance at a funeral, during 
whieh the rain poured and the streets in Hanna were a quagmire. 

Prior to coming to Canada Ruby had been employed for a number of years as 
‘Secretary in a Scottish Hospital. In her course of duties she met many Canadiens, 
leven the late Sid Herring ofthe Netherby district. She had besn preparing for work 
In the Sudan Interior Mission as a Missionary, but litle did she realize her trip to 
(Canada was preparing her for a mission ied ofa different kind. The isolation, the 
drabness of the unpainted frame house, the dust, brown grass, mud when it 
fained, and the lack of mail when It stormed, phones knocked out in the high 
‘winds; sometimes was almast too much to bear and she wishod she could swim 
‘back to Scotland. 

‘Mail day was most important in the Wilson home for then they could escape 
for a few hours from the frustrations that at times seemed to be part oftheir daly 
lives. 

‘On the couple's return trom their honeymoon they ran into @ snow storm and 
stayed overnight at Frances Unsworth’; during the night Alex eutfered a gell 
bladder attack and the following day was taken by ambulance to Hanne. The snow 
had to be pushed to the side of the road to make a pathway for the ambulance, 
The kindness of the Unsworth family wil never be forgotten and thus a friendship 
with the Scottish bride was cemented which has endured ever since, growing 
Ficher over the years. While the couple had been on their honeymoon, the man 
Alex had hired to do the chores in their absence had gone away and Mrs. 
Unsworth’ son, Roy, had gone aver dally, a distance of three miles each way. to 
attend to the cattle, and continued to do so until Alex was discharged from 
hospital and able to return tothe farm. The roads were stil snowbound on Ns 
discharge from hospital, but the couple took the train to Scapa and were met by 
Tit ironside who, with his Belglan team drove them back to the farm. Thus tho 
couple, who were welcomed by the bagpipes on thelr arrival on their honeymoon 
in Vancouver, returned home accompanied by the cheary jingle of the horses! 
‘oli all the way from Scapa tothe farm. 

‘Alex never was of robust health but he was hard working and took a pride in 
hie Seatsh heritage. His home and bulldings were always neat, well arranged, 
‘wall painted and gladdened the eye of all callers. In Apri 1948 a daughter arrived 
to bless this home. The mailman Fred Harvey helped the stork in this case, having 
taken the expectant mother by cutter from Garden Plain Store just four days 
previousy, to eaten the train for Hanna. The previous winter had deposited lots of 
‘snow, and Alex drove Ruby by team over Mr. Corry’ fold to the store, and the 
remaining miles to Scapa she accompanied Fred Harvey with his mall. That was & 
very long day, having left home at nine in the morning and arriving at Hanna 
shortly after seven in the evening. The post office officals in Calgary, on learning 
(of Fred's assistance, honoured him with a seroll. A month later on Rer return tP 


























the happy couple called at Frances Unsworth’s to show her their treasure — 
Frances was the frst neighbor to share with them their ngw found joy. n May 1950 
‘son, Fraser, was born and thelr cup was ful 

Often in the winter when the roads were not too bad Ruby would take the sled 
and pullit the one and a aif miles to Garden Piain Store for provisions, and enloy 
fhe exercise. The children were taken out most days in the buggy and she often 
wwaiked down to Mrs, Patton's, @ dear irish lady who lived about four miles from the 
Wilson farm. Babysitters wore not for Ruby, her children were too precious to trust 
to another's care. 

‘When Fraser was about fifteen months old Alex’ health deteriorated and his 
prognosis was poor. At that time Prairie Biole Institute were advertising for 
Blenographers, and on enquiry Ruby was informed that in the event of Alex's 
emise @ position would be avaliable for her, supplying room and board for 
heraelf and children, plus fiteen dollars monthly for incidentals. Fortunately the 
eed never arose. 

The fall of 1951 was a lovely ane and on October sevonteenth, the Wilson 5 
rove with a student minister, Graham Clark who had been staying atthe Wilson's 
fand helping with the harvest. The minister, Rev. Harder, who had married the 
‘Couple had moved to Wimbourne the year previous, and as he was having special 
Services that weekend had Invited the family. During the service a snow storm 
frose and the Wilsons and Clark had to remain In Three Hills overnight the 
following day after being pulled by three diferent tractors they arrived at Gacsby 
‘only to find the hotel Being renovated and with no hesting. They had to sleep with 
their clothes on and coats plied on top of the blankets, The following day 
(Tuesday) highway twelve was cleared and when they finally reached home they 
found the block of the tractor had cracked and thelr crop deep under snow. So 
winter had arrived ones again and there was nothing one could do but accept the 
fact 

“The following spring the Special Areas Crew bulldozed out the stooks and the 
farmers then had plenty of feed, the rabbits and mice too. 

Ruby stil hadn't tried miking: cows were fine at a distance, but with Alex's 
{ailing health and more prolonged stays in bed this had to be overcome. Her 
neighbor, Inga Strandberg, elected to teach her. Tho following evening at 
Strandberg’ farm the lesson began, Inga demonstrating the milking technique on 
Ruby's index finger, explaining that squeezing, not pulling, gave resus. With an 
Upturned pail for a stool Ruby got under the cow and gingerly commenced and by 
the time she gota cup full Inge’ pal was almost fll. At that precise moment a cow 
tentored the barn (the cows were not chained) and Ruby's cow side-tracked, Fuby 
fel, knocking Inga over on her back withthe pal of mik streaming down her face, 
[Al Ruby observed were two legs up In the air and she ran — that was her fist and 
‘only miking leseon. t praved to be instant learning 

Once a year the train from Scapa to Hemaruka would run and it was a 
highight for the children as It passed through the pasture close to the house 
When Its whistle sounded at the Elevator one mile west Ruby got out tne buggy 
and hurried down the road with the children so that they could wave to th 
‘engineer. Quite often he would pull the whistle an extra time for the enjoyment of 
the children, These men often stopped and file ther large cans trom the Wilson 
wel as it was known for i's lovely water. The elevator families also came to the 
Wilson's twice a week for their water supply 

“The Alex Wilson family were a close-knit family, ther lives revolving mainly 
round the farm and church, They attended Sunday School first at Solon, jater at 
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Dundee and then at Netherby. When the roads were too muddy to drive they 
walked. 

Ruby never ventured on the road with the truck or car before commiting 
herself and chiidren to the Lora's care and when highway thirty-six was reache. 
they stopped and gave thanks. Similarly on the return trip: coule be thirty below 
Zero and colder yet Ruby always lft home coatless and on the retutn trip would 
{ake off her coat prior to venturing on the remaining five miles onthe dit road, The 
five miles ofthat road were prayed on every inch of the way. The children never 
argued or fought in the truck; when they became concerned about the road 
Condition they would bow their heads in prayer — such co-operation from the | 
family made Fuby’s burden lighter. 

Another source of concern to Ruby was the annusl trips to Halkrk for coal. n 
earlier years Alex accompanied her but soon the distance was too long and the 
trp too tring for tim so Ruby would go alone. She ltt eary in the forenoon calling 
con Mr. and Mrs. Waterhouse enroute and would enquire If they wanted anything 
taken to Castor, or mail and groceries dolvered on het 1 The tuck was 
‘always loaded to capacity making the return trip a nightmare for fear that It had 
been overloaded. Mrs. Waterhouse who was a Glaswegian loved to vist with « 
fellow Scot and always had the ketle Bolling and a cup of tea ready. The children 
‘often accompanied Ruby and loved visiting Mrs. Waterhouse and for years 
‘thought her name was Mrs. Hooch Aye, an expression she often used. The trips 
‘would continue until twenty tons had been hauled, then Ruby would sigh with relet 
‘and thankfulness, Flat tres and slipping into the ditch were only some of the 
mishaps she encountered, but always some kind person came to the rescue, By 
the time Hope was eleven years old, she could change a tire as elficlently as 
anyone 

The crop year of 1969 promised to be a good one. The wheat and oats had 
ever stood so tall nor looked better; the garden was good and people's hearts 
Were glacidened and all sorts of plans were being formed, when in August hall 
struck twice, a week apart. The second severe hail storm was accompanied by 
‘extremely high winds. Following the hal, heavy downpours of rain fell which also 
‘contributed to the general damaging eects of the storm. Windows in farm homes 
were smashed, siding on homes dented, shingles ripped loose, and even some 
‘smaller farm buildings twisted trom thelr foundations. When it was over, Alex 
‘Commented "Never fear, dear, God has always supplied our needs, and He wil 
never fail us", and He never di 

‘Alex was nota lazy man and when his health permitted he would resume his 
farming operations, often attempting too much. A portion af the land was rented 
‘out but brought very litle remuneration. Thus the years passed until 1964 wien 
Hope was in grade ten and Fraser in grade eight. 

All during the years Ruby had kept up her shorthand speed by taking down 
lectures trom radio talks, and her typing by submiting articles to various papers 
‘and magazines. A position as secretary with the Provincial Government became 
vacant and now that the family was in theit tgens Ruby felt sne could best 
Contribute to the household finances by resuming, if possible, her former 
‘occupation. it was a day of thankfulness and joy when her acceptance wes 
received and she was officially appointed to her office, a position she has 
continued in to the present time. 

‘The day prior to commencing her employment Alex once again was admited 
to the Hanna Hospital and remained there six weeks, When Ruby took up her fist 
pay cheque to show him, he wept, and remarked, “Ym the one who should Be 
supporting you.” 


























Hope entered the Seventh Day Adventist College later that year (she hac 
‘been baby sitting during the summer for ane of the Doctor's wives, who evidently 
fet her interested In the college). The following year Fraser entered the same 
ollege and completed his education at that institution. For almost @ year Fuby 
‘Commuted from the farm to Hanna but It realy was too long to leave Alex alone so 
In the fall of 1965 the farm was sold to Stanley Strandbera 

‘Alox was a very quiet man and It was only in the latter months of his fe he 
revealed lust how much he disiked living In Hanna and missed the farm. He 
laiways liked to take a run out at the weekends lust 10 see the old home and 
surroundings 

The year prior to saling the farm, Dan Trofz rented the farm and after ll 
‘expenses wore paid the Wilson s got a thousand dollars, the most they had seen in 
many years. The Trefz’ were real friends in need, coming up in the winter and 
{aking the milk cows to their own farm, milking them for the Wilsons, and then 
bringing back milk. Dan Trefz gold his farm the following year and the remainder 
‘of our cows the same day and moved to B.C, otherwise the Wilsons would 
probably stil be the owners. 

Hope was married in 1966 and has a daughter, Coleen Michelle, Fraser is = 
bachelor and resides with his mother in Hanna, 

In May and June of 1968 Alox and Ruby revisited their homeland, spending 
sometime atthe home where Alex was born, the school he attended as a lad, his 
church and his kinéred. The weather was very kind, only one shower in the five 
‘weeks, Alex returned to Canada looking ten years younger; everyone remarking 
on the great change. The stewardess confided that she had not expected him on 
the return trip he had looked so trail when going over. At elghty-three he stil was 
not grey-haired and often was taken for @ much younger man, 

in June 1971, afer a long spell in hospital, Alex passed eway and les In 
Netherby Cemetery awaiting the coming ofthe Lord. He left to honor his memory 
his loving wife Ruby, Hope and Fraser, and one grandchild Coleen Michelle, 

In retrospect, despite the many setbacks experienced, ther lives on the farm 
were complete; in fact, the ‘rials and tribulations became a source of 
Strengthening of thir faith and reliance onthe Lord, and they could reiterate with 
assurance the old saying, “All things work together for good to them that love the 
ora. 














SARAH and WILL WRIGHT'S STORY, as remembered by thelr daughter, 
Jessie Wright McMurchle and complied by granddaughter Sarah 
MeMurchle Brown — Sarah Jane West and Wiliam Wright were both born In 
1859 In the village of Dundas in New Brunswick. They were married in October, 
1882, continuing to Iie near Dundas whore they farmed and cut out a home for 
themseives from the forest in which they ved. They had nine children, Edwin, Jim, 
Harry, Emily, Bil, Nelgon, Jessie, George and Vernon, who died at the age of 

in 1906 thelr second son, Jim, came west and took land in Alberta near 
Castor. He did not prove up on it, but moved farther south and took up stip 
mining in the Garden Plain district. 

In the epring of 1911 Jim sent back to New Brunswick for some of his family. 
‘Those who eame were his father and mother, Sarah and Will Wright, his sisters 
Emily and Jessie, and his two younger brothers, Nelson anc George. 

Later Will Wright took over land at Gardon Plain, the SW 92-94-19. Jim and 
Nelson also had land at Garden Plain and George had land rear Sullivan Lake. All 
three boys lived at home until they married, 
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in May, 1918, George married Elizabeth Cattanach. They had three sons, Bil, 
Lome and Edwin, and three daughters, Margaret, Doreen and Georgean. 

‘Nelson married Georgina Hilts in October, 1818. They had one son, Vernon, 
and a daughter, Wilma 

‘Jim was married in January, 1920, to Mabel Dawson, They had two sons, Jim 
land Norman, and two daughters, Audrey and Nona. 

When the flu epidemic broke out in 1918, Emily returned to Moncton to nurse 
her brothers’ familes, and never returned to Alberta. She married Wyider 
Cudmore. They had five children and she died at Christmas of 1947 in Moncton. 

“Jessie Wright married a World War veteran in October, 1922. They were 
‘married at her folks’ home at Garden Plain. twas a double colebration that day 
iRwas her parents’ fortieth wedding anniversary. After the wedding they moved 
directly fo their new home north of Delia. They lived on the family farm unt his 
‘death in 1961. Since that time she has lived in Delia, Calgary and Drumheller. Her 
four daughters, Sarah, Margaret, Jackle and Elizabeth have given her seventeen 
‘grandchildren and nine great-grandchilren. 

in 1987 Mr. and Mrs, Wright returned to New Brunswick to live with thelr son 
Bill at Moncton, She died at Christmastime in 1932; he passed on in June of 1993. 














GEORGE WRIGHT, By Margaret Wright Nelson — My dad, George Hus" 
Wright was born in Moncton, New Brunswick, April 20, 1895. He came west with 
his parents and two sisters to Castor in 1911. His father. took a homestead onthe 
SW 4 32-88-19 in June 1912. There the family moved and made Garden Piain 
their home, Dad took out a homestead SE 4-34-14 W4 on January 20, 1912 
proved itup and continued to work and lve at home. In 1916 Dad went into service 
In World War |. He was stationed in Calgary all during his stay in the army. 
Elizabeth Cattanach was Born in Nalrn, Scotland, on February 23, 1899. 8 
1910. her parents, Mr. and Mes, John Cattanach, thelr five daughters and one 90° 
sailed for Canada, They went to Calgary where they spent about two years, Belo? 
‘Coming to Garden Plain. In 1914 a post office was opened on the premises of 0 














Ccattanach and Mother became Postmisress.| believe the post office was moved 
fo Garden Plain store, west of there, in 1916, 

in 1818 Mother and Dag married, and lived a fow jears with Dad's folks. In 
4920 or 1921 Dad bought the James Manson place and st 
‘wo. By thistime he had acquired four mules. During the winter and off season he 
(torked in the coal mines for Bryanton and in the last Cattanach mine. But this 
Game to an end in the early twenties. 


and Mra Gearge Weight — $n anniversary May 11, 1988 ack Row: Lora Wight, Ean Woh, 
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Crops were good, bad and indifferent during the roaring twenties as they 
‘were later called. Then came the tragic thirties. Poor crops, grasshoppers, whest 
prices dropping to the twenty-two cent mark for some grades of wheat. Cattle 
prices about a cent a pound, lean remember Dad seling pal bunter caves for six 
fo eight dollars apiece. During the early thirties things were worse, |can remember 
that it cost eight dollars for licenses for the 1928 Model T, Just the price of one 
steer. adjust couldn't afford to buy the license. It was driven ilegaly at times but 
‘ot very offen as one had to buy gas too. n 1935 we moved from the farm to Jim 
Wright's place. He had just sold his machinery at a farm sale and moved to 
Edmonton. 

‘This addtional land meant that more horses were needed. Dad had quite a 
few good horses by now. Jesse and Dick Roberts had @ number of horses and dad 
‘would get horses from them and break them. By then it was inthe very late tires, 
fand withthe two older boys able te help, atleast sixteen horses were used for two 
outs, 

‘As far back a¢ the twenties Dad always had cate, There were generally sito 
ight cows to milk twice a day most of te year. There were also chickens ang 
turkeys to tend. In the early years Mother made butter and took itto Hanna and 
traded iat the od Stephene Store for groceries. Later on the cream was collected 
by the ereamery truck from Hanna or Spondin 

Tt was @ big winter job cuting ioe forthe Ice house. iit wasnt cut and packed 
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propery It melted too fastin summer, and by early September when twas needed 
to Koop meat for threshing it would be gone. There was a big difference in price 
‘between a tive gallon can of special cream and one that had soured and Graded 
‘one oF to. The ice Nelped keep the cream sweet. By 1950 power was pul in, and 
50 ended the ice age. 

The year 1929 saw the rallway bed lad from Scapa to Hemaruka. In 1990 the 
stool followed and in 1990-31 the Pioneer Grain Company bullt an elevator at 
Garden Plain, This elevator was opened in August 1981. Mr. George Wilson was 
the fist elevator agent. Dad had the frst load of grain to go into the elevator. Bil 
then only ten, proudly drove the team to the elevator, and had the honor of 
delivering the frst load of wheat to the Pioneer Grain Company. Finally, the Great 
Depression was over. There were hardships, but we never suffered Ike some for 
which we were all grateful The 1840's brought @ gradual return to normal, 
although cattle prices in the forties were trom ten to fiteen cents for fat steers, 

‘The mi forties to mid ities saw all the family marry and leave home, In 1861 
Dad thought he and Mother should sellout and retire to Calgary. They enjoyed 
{good health and happiness until 1969 when Dad's health started to fal. In 1970, 
they moved back to Hanna, 

Mother and Dad celebrated their golden wedding anniversary May 11, 1968 
with al ther children and grandchildren present. On June 21, 1972 after two years 
‘of poor health Dad passed away and was laid to rest in the Netherby Cemetery 
Mother, in far health resides in the Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. There wore 
‘hx children in the family. Margaret marriog Harry Nelson in 1845. Bill left the farm 
to work and went to the west coast. In 1953 he married Haze! Johnson in 
Vancouver. A few years later he moved to Gibson's, B.C. and has resided the 
‘ever since. They have two children Wayne and Heather. 

Lorne worked in Hanna parttime and in 195% married Betty Marlowe. They 
hhave one daughter Lorna. They moved to Stettler in 1965 and stil reside there 
where Lorne works for Wootton Tire Ltd 

Edwin let the farm at an early age and in 1947 moved to the west coast. He 
ever returned home after that. He worked on the coast for a number of years 
before going to Arizona, He lives in Phoenix. He and Stella enjoy the Arizona 
climate especially in the winter. 

Doreen married Bob Rehil in 1950 and has two sons. Ken and Jack both at 
home, 

Georgean married Richard Moh! In 1953, Their oldest child Scott died in 
1974. They and thelr two children Jeffery and Winona ive in Hanna, where Richard 
is owner of Dick's Men's Wear, 











JAMES EMERSON WRIGHT, By Mabel Dawson Wright — James Wright 
‘was born in Moneton, New Brunswick, on November 28, 1883, the second oldest 
‘of 8 family of eight. At the age of twelve he left home to work in the Glace Bay 
Colliery and in 1903, left for the West. He worked in lumber camps and mines 
Until 1806, wien he took up a homestead near Castor. Later he and his partner 
Ed Fortner. operated a mine near Saunders, Alberta 
Mabe! Dawson was born In England in 1884, She came to Lethbridge in 1914 

to vist ner sister Ela and her husband William Thompson. When war broke out 
Mabe! moved with them to Calgary where she attended business school. Upon 
finishing her course, she worked In the Royal Bank and In 1918 was transforrod 

‘Castor. 

‘James Wright and Mabel Dawson were married in January, 1620, and moved 

















toa farm at Garden Plain, the SW 6-34-13, James Wright also, 
fam. . 
‘They had four children, James was born atthe farm In November, 1920 and 
ied in 1974, His wife, May, and daughter Moira, ive in Edmonton. Norman was 
orn in England in 1922 and ves in Ed 
rmonton witn his mother, who Is stl en- 
jying good health. Audrey was born in 
4925" and lives in Edmonton with her 
husband, Witt Bowe, and their two 
daughters. Nona was born in 1926 end 
lives with her husband, Gecit White, at 
Peers. They have eight children, sx trom 
8 previous marriage 
‘im Wright farmed until 1995, when 
ater repeated droughts, he sold out and: 
moved to Mirror where ne leased the 
Imperial Hotel for one year, with the 
option of buying. He found thatthe hotel 
business was not to his tking, 0 they 
‘moved to Jasper Place where he bought 
{ garage and store from B. A. Gas and, 
" a Oi Company. Jim was happy with this 
Joes Wight Family — Nona, Mai, amesand Business and continued to work at the 
ary Garage up to his death on March 21 
1963, 


ip mined on this 








DONALD CATTANAGH, By Margaret 
‘Meleon — My uncle, Donald Cattanach 
‘was born in Nairn, ‘Scotland, October 
5, 1885. At the age of 21 he decided to 
‘come to Canada, He lat Glasgow March 
9, 1907 and 13 days later landed at St 
John. Heading west, ho worked in Winni- 
peg, North Battefora, Calgary and Lang- 
don, where he met his brother Alick anc 
friends, Jack Campbell and Jim Adams. 

In 1908 he filed on nis homestead 
‘on SW 6-34-13 and in January 1908, wth 
'3 team and wagon and six month's pro= 
lsions, landed on the homestead. 

In 1910 Walter's Store with Me. an 
Mrs. French as storekeepers, opened 
‘one-half mile west. He used to go and 
help them look after the store every Sunday. On Christmas Day of 1910 Mr. and 
rs, Franch cooked nner fr al he bacholors ofthe area. About wenty were 

In the spring of 1910 he went to Calgary and worked on the First Street 
Subway. He came back to the homestead in the fall, Hugh McRae rented the 
twenty acres which was broke and there was a good crop of oats. That year he also 
bult a twelve by sixteen shack, 

In 1911 coal was found just south ofthe present house, on SW 6. By 1913 F. 






















































































Livingstone, Donald Campbell and Donald Cattanach had a mine operation. They 
rented It to Mr, Unsworth. Shortly afterward it 

In 1918 th frst wheat grown. was on thirty acres of new br 
threshed it. Ithad been stacked and after threshing It heated and spolied. He sag, 

even took it out of the bin and put it on ice on the slough, but It stil spoiled, 
‘About ths time Donald proved up on his pre-emption and sold to Kane, 

From 1913 til 1919, he worked In Stettler during the winters, helping Mr 
Davidson look after the bulls he consigned to sales in Calgary and Kamloops, 

In 1920 he sold to Jim Wright. He putin the crop for him that spring, ang 
‘ended his homestead days in Garden Plain. In 1921 he moved to Fleet, Alberta 
‘and in 1929 to the Peace River area. 

In the fall of 1965 he came to spend the winter with his relatives at Garden 
Plain. In late January he became ill and passed away in Hanna General Hospital 
‘on February 4, 1966 at the age of 80 years. He was buried in the femiy plat at 
Netherby. 














ALEXANDER M. McLEAN, By Mar. 
‘aret Nelson — Alexander M. McLean 
‘was born In Nain, Scotiand on March 
6, 1876. As a young man he learned the 
stone mason trade. He enlisted nis sr. 
logs In the Boer War, and upon return. 
Ing home decided to come to Canads, 

In 1908 he let Scotland, on arriving 
jn Canada he headed west. He spent 
some time in the North Battleford area, 
with homesteading in mind, before do 
clding to go farther west. He went to 
Calgary where he obtained work and in 
1908 met his. brother Donald, Jack 
Campbell, a friend trom Scotland, and 
‘Jack's partner, Jim Adams. All fled on 
homesteads in the Garden Plain area in 
1908, Alick's being NW 6-34-12, 

In the fall of 1908 John Grove and Buc Hackett Built a god house and barn for 
him, and later that year he moved tothe homestead for good. He proved up on his 
land and took a pre-emption across the road, NE 1-24-14 

Brother Donald, who homesteaded the next quarter, needed help with his 
homestead duties, s0 Ack ient a helping hand whenever possible. When homes 
fr schools needed brick chimneys he always bult them. This he did until into the 
late fortes. 

Alick veda very quiet life, by himself in a one room shack. During the 
eprossion yeare times wore hard, but in 1948 he got his Ola Age Pension and 
lived much better 

He passed away in the Hanna General Hospital ater a bra liness, atthe 29e 
of 85 years on March 10, 1961. Gurial was in the Netherby Cemetery. 









‘leg e.ean — king mot ary Non 
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GEORGE MATTEY — | was born in England, came to Canada in July of 1906, 
and after working at various jobs In Manitoba, | joined my brother, Fred Mattey, 0° 
his Nomestead in the Lauderdale district in the fal of 1907. My first job in alberta 
was keeping the straw away from a twelve-horse threshing machine. 

In the spring of 1909 my brother and | ook Up land in what is now the 
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Netherby district, one mile south of where the schoolhouse was later bull. My 
brother broke forty acres with oxen; he plowed through the fll mile, making 
twenty acres on hie land and twenty on mine. Meanwhile | picked rocks, built a 
lumber shack on my place, and a sod barn on his. Later on In the summer we pu 
lphay, using oxen for power. That fll abig prairie fre swept through the country: 
Fred and were away harvesting atthe time. Our hay was burned, and Fred's barn, 
put thanks to the neighbors my shack was saved 

‘That winter | worked for George Rutherford north of Castor, and the next 
spring he loaned me the money to buy a team of horses. We soeded the breaking 
to oats, broke more land and put up hay. As ithad been a dry year the crop was 
‘ory short, and we cut it with a mower with a sacker attached to the cutter bar to 
catch the heads, The Job was hardly worth doing. That fall sold the team, Free 
land Bones, to J.W. Taylor, and spent the winter with the Ruthertords, 

“The next spring | bought a team of oxen and seeded our breaking to oats. As 
Fred did not come to the homestead that spring, I made a deal with a young fellow 
to put hi oxen with mine to da more breaking. I hardly got started when one of my 
oxen dled, 80 that stopped the breaking, | traded my remaining ox to Chic 
Wickson in return for him working the land, and started to work for Wiliam 
Goldsbury. One Sunday atternoon Charlie Blaney, who lived on the same section 
1s Goldsburys, and | walked over to my place. While we were there a hailstorm 
‘Suck. We sheltered in my shack but the hail smashed the west window and came 
through the roof, Charlie erapt under the bed, The oats wore too badly halled to be 
worth thrashing and I sold the stack of bundles two years later. 

In 1912 | seeded to oats, and summertallowed the twenty acres of old land. | 
used Goldebury's outfit to do my feld work, giving them three days’ work for each 
day | used the outfit. That fall | threshed withthe Fred Saar outlt, which charged 
‘eight conts @ bushel for threshing. Crops were good but there was no real market 
{forthe oats. had worked all summer for Goldsbury, but didnt ask for wages, 38 | 
knew that blood doesnt run from stones. Mrs. Goldsbury's mother, Mrs. Pyle, 
loaned me money to pay my thresh bil 

‘That fall 0k two loads of Goldsbury’s wheat to Castor, There were no grain, 
elevators in those days, but some townspeople bought and shipped wheat, When | 
{got there the buyers bins were ful | stayed the night and in the morning | phoned 
the dealer at Halkirk. He said he had room, 90 | headed for there, but when | 
arrived !Tearned that he had filed his bin while | was onthe road. Ile the wheat in 
' bin on Goldsbury's homesteed three miles east of Hakirk, and headed for home. 
{Later that winter | boarded up the end ofa stall in the livery barn and carried 
load of wheat into It with pails, because the buyers had no room. 

‘The folowing epring | sold most of my oats to James Burns for about fiteen 
cents @ bushel. Atter seeding | went north of Castor to work, and in the spring of 
1914 Bought a team and went back to the homestead. | did summertallowing and 
breaking, and dug some wells for neighbors. There was a good crop in 1918 and 
the price was good, but there was a shortage of elevator room. JR. Willett and | 
built a bin in Hanna and hauled Into I. When elevator room became available in 
the spring we moved the grain from the bin to the elevator. 

“There was a good growing season in 1916, but after an August hal storm, my 
wheat was not worth cutting. I di some plowing for Jim Manson, and later worked 
{or the Johnston threshing outfit. The water tank driver qult andi took over his job, 
We were stil threshing in February, and the weather was too cold for a pump, 80 
Used a long-handied ladle, By night | was covered with ice which made music 
when | moved and which could be heard for a considerable distance, 

By 1917 | had progressed to four horses, the crop was fair and the price 
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‘200d. n 1918 it was very dy, with frost in July, The crop was a complete failure, in 
1919 | had @ fair crop and hauled my wheat apd some oats to the Bonar elevator, 
In danuary 1920 | sold the homestead to Len Taylor through the Soldier Settlement 
Board. 

This ended my homesteading experience. 





KEN and ANNIE BRYANTON, By Fred Johnston — Ken Bryanton was bornin 
Prince Edward Island in 1861; Annie was born 1867. Both had gone tothe state ot 
Maine to seek employment, and there they met and were married in 1893. They 
lived in Maine unti 1909 when they came to Alberta to homestead on the NE 18- 
30-8, 

He soon had a strip mine In operation on his homestead, and he and Anni 
iked cows. One should say that Annie milked cows. Ken was much troubled by 
theumatism. One time when my dad was visiting there when Ken was recuperating 
{rom a bout of rheumatism, Ken held up his clawllke hands and said, "And how 
‘can you milk with hands lke these?” 

‘Annie replied, would get down on my hands and knees and suck ther." 

‘They were childless, and liked dogs. They had one intelligent dog, Fanny, 
who was trained to bring the cows In from the pasture. 

Ken belonged to the old U.F.A. and was a threshing syndicate member. He 
died in hospital in Hanna in 1926, aged sixty-five, and was interred in Netherby 
cometary. 

‘Annie was in hospital atthe same time. Shortly afterward she had a sale and 
cisposed of the farm to Erie Small. She Kept house for Billy Hoodless until about 
828 when she went east and was house mother at a young ladles’ finishing 
schoo), in New York. She retired to the home of her nephew and nis wife in New 
Brunswick. She dled in Apri, 1961, soon after her ninety-fourth birthday. 





PETER VALDEMAR JENSEN, By 
‘Halen Jensen Northey — Peter Valde- 
mar Jensen was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark in 1881. He worked as a gro- 
cery boy for a couple of summers and 
went to sea at age thirteen, sailing on 
German and Danish merchant ships 10 
Now York and as far south as Central 
‘America. He worked in iron mines in 
Michigan and Minnesota about 1906. 
Then he worked buling dams in Mon | 
tana and Washington. He married Anna 
Carlson in February 1808. Mrs. Jensen 
‘ad they changed their place of rest 
‘dence seventeen times in the first year of thelr marriage as Pete changed trom 
‘one place of employment to another. Daughter Helen was born on December 
‘eighteenth. 

When his friend, Tom Ryan, drove from Spokane to Bassano, Alberta, Pete 
ventured with him. In the auturan of 1910, he went by train trom Spokane to 
Castor, and walked to 100K around the country to the south, He fled on a 
homestead thirty miles south of Castor and made the acquaintance of Judd, 
Charley and Arley Doran, wno kept a stopping-nouse. Inthe spring of 1911 Pete 
loaded his wagon with tools and household goods and drove north from Spokane. 
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In June, Anna and child went by tain to Castor and travelled to Dorans by stage- 
wagon (not coach), and stayed at Dorans’ six weeks wating for Pet 

‘Meanwhile Pete pressed on with team and wagon. When he crossed the Old 
Man River near Pincher Creek his wagon almost hung up on a rock as he forded, 
and he feared that his goods would be swept away into the deeper water. An 
Indian woman had told him, "Stay in rough water, stil water deep. 

‘Alor Peto camped that night a hallstorm struck. One of his hobbled mares, 
broke her leg. Pete walked to an R.N.W.M.P. Station at Fort MacLeod and got a 
revolver. He walked back, killed the mare, returned the revolver and went back to 
bury the mare. Then he’ itched the other mare to the wagon and he himselt 
supported the neck-yoke on the other sidan this way he went for about ten miles, 
He tried to buy a horse from an Indian woman, and while he waited for her 
husband to roturn, he ate his noon meal. Then the Indian woman said she would 
not sell the horse (because It was "Loco") to a poor honest man, 

‘So Pete went on carrying the neck-yoks. After he had camped, a man named 
Brigham with an English remittance man for a cook, drove up with his horse and 
buggy and took Pete to his homestead shack. In the morning they hitched his 
stallion o the buggy, and hitched his mare with Pete's mare and drove the wagon 
to the homestead. Pete stayed for about three weeks framing some buildings and 
doing other handyman jobs. Then he traded his good set of harness for a not-s0- 
{good set and a mare, and travelled to Dorans' and to the homestead north long 
the Castor Trail 

‘There a sod house and canvas gave shelter tothe family and Pete followed a 
walking plow to get some fields ready for planting. He worked out at times 
building, butenering and plowing. Pete hauled some sawed lumber from Stet 
and bult a room beside the sod structure. 

‘There, on February thirteenth, 1912, when the prairie was a trackless waste of 
snow, the frst son Walter was born and tended with the help of good neighbors, 

‘can remember that when Dad went tothe shelter he had bull forthe horses 
In the side ofthe cutbank below the sod shack, he sometimes came back with two 
‘0995 from the two hens that shared the barn shelter. Ithink we sometimes got milk 
‘rom Ken and Annie Bryanton, good neighbors a half mile away. That winter we 
ran short of flour. Either Bryantons or bachelor neighbor Jim Manson had given, 
Dad a gunny-sack of “chicken-teed". (screenings trom the threshed wheat), as, 
‘pay for some repair jobs. and | can remember Dad and Mather picking out the 
best grains of wheat and grinding them in the cotfee-mil to make biscuits. As 
winter roads opened again | expect that our came from Castor by stage-sleigh, 

In the summer Dad was working for W.O. Stevenson of Richdale, While baby 
Walter siopt. Mom would hiteh our ox Tom to the stoneboat wth a barrel on itand 
‘haul water from a wel inthe cutbanks a half mile away. By the time the barrel was 
hauled home, hal its contents had splashed out 

Later, while Dad broke more ground on the homestead quarter, Mom kept 
house and tended three W.0. Stevenson children so they could attend school near 
Fichdale. Walter and I found the older children stimulating company. One day 
they held a dead bull snake over a stick, caling to Mom, who was much shaken by 
the incident, to come to the window to “see”. When they told how the snake had 
‘wallowed all her young ones to protect them, the incident became an indelible 
Impression. | can still see in memory the arrival of W.O. in the black leather- 
‘upholstered buggy, wielding the ong Black driving whip, urging his high-stepping 
team in fancy harness and net covering 

‘The family spent the next winter in charge ofthe stopping-house while the 
Dorans were away. | remember So well a green pine tree brought from Castor for 
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CCivistmas and placed in a stand my father fashioned. We had been told that Santa 
‘wouldnt come untl after we had gone to bed. We woke In gray dawn to view the 
tree laden with candles and strings of popcdrn, and red netted bags filed with 
homemade turkish delight, ssafoam, fudge and peanut bite; a lovely doll with 
‘yes that opened and closed; a warm wooly toque for my head. How long hag 
Santa been gone? | ran to the door in my long nightgown, hoping to catch a 
‘glimpse of that elusive Santa and his reindeer but alas! all | could see were 
travellers leaving the stopping-house heading thelr horse-drawn siighs down the 
snowy tral 

‘One morning, to try to keep Walter quiet, let him shake pennies out of my 
iron bank. His face looked 80 crinkled when he swallowed one. It hurt his throat 
{and |eried out in concer for Mom's attention. Then the vigll ofthe next twenty. 
four hours to see that the penny was passed, lest gangrene take the IMe of my 
loved brother. 

Later Pete took a pre-emption quarter of land, stil searching and digging for 
1 supply of water. He found a flow of water, finished the well and cribbed it soon 
he dug @ cellar and hauled lumber and bult @ house and a privy, adding tater a 
‘barn for cows and horses and a coop for chickens. By this time lumber and other 
necessities could be hauled about twenty miles from the new town of Manna that 
Sprang up in 1912 when the C.N.R. came through. 

“The J.W. Taylors north-east of us lived ina large two-storey house painted 
‘green, Ms. Winnltred Taylor was the trained nurse who came pioneering with her 
fusband James. She had assieted atthe birth of my brother Walter. The winter of 
414-15 our family wintered at the Taylor farm while they spent the season at 
Victoria, B.C. Al my early life was enriched by that winter's use of their 
framaphone's musical records, among them “Alexander's Ragtime Band” and 
Harry Lauder vocals, also by a library that gave me the joy of “Lite Tom, the 
‘Water Baby,” “Black Beauty" and other books. 

‘One day Walter decided to meet me walking home from school. While Mom 
‘and neighbors searched for the missing child, wondering i he had fallen into one 
fof the deeper muddy holes In the meandering creek he arrived at @ spot where 
Chris Lohrmann was getting the steam engine and grain separator ready for 
harvest. Mosquitoes were constant irritants. Chis spoke with the ite fellow. Yes, 
his name was Walter, but Walter who? Whose boy was he? "Mama's boy", he 
repeated, as he playfully answered ¢0 many times. Dad soon came to rescue him 
‘and calm the frightened women, 

Welter started to accompany me to school before he was five years old. The 
winding trail took us past the Allan Taylor family home or, i we preferred, past the 
Dumington place. On a rise of the ground were many horned eyeloss skulls of 
butfalo. Thunderstorms that shook the firmament were sometimes frightening in 
mid-afternoon, mosquitoes so troublesome that bags of green net hung from wide 
hat brime to ankles, Like the farm animals one sought relief with smoke from 
smudges, especially in the evenings. 

“Teacher MacDonald was replaced in mid-summer by a Mr. Eagan who took 
‘over alving area in what had been a small coal-shed atthe back ofthe schol. At 
‘hoon hour, while Mr. Eagan was absent, an adventurous older pupil went into the 
‘oal-shed and brought a package of dates tothe play area. When school resumed 
‘Me. Eagan told all who had eaten dates to stand up. He had pald Mr. MacDonald 
twenty cents good money for these dates, so most of the pupils including myself 
Were ined up and strapped on the hands. That was shame enough, fr some of us 
had not known that the dates were stolen, but fo add more shame, that big May 
English stood there on the platform and wet her clothes and made a puddle onthe 
























































‘wooden floor. By later newspaper accounts Mr. Eagan did become rather 
notorious. 

{remember being sent on errands to the home of old Mrs. Wyle who kept 
house for her son Charles, and trying to understand her Scottish speech. Or 
welcoming Mr. Israelson who was from a different part of Sweden from our 
Mother's Varmiand, and sang his words, his eyes twinkling at our joy when he 
‘brought five sticks of gum wrapped In felt flag of one of the world's countries. 
‘These lags, postcard size, made beautiful cushion tops. Sometimes Marie 
Bertsch, who tended Tom Kane's Garden Plain country store and post office near 
Kane's coal-mine, sent the gum with our grocery order, a loved treat, the gum 
wads saved In strange places, usually inside the kitchen cupboard, and lamented 
winen Mom decided It was time to throw them in the fire. Later the flag wrepping 
‘gave way to smaller silken flower-bedecked plec 

Winter gave Dad time to mend harness and make our wooden toys: wagons, 
sleds, blocks, derricks of wood and string and wire, wheelbarrows, rocking chars 
‘of swan or rabbit designs. Empty thread spools made wheels and epinning tops. | 
‘sed to marvel how our Dad knew so much; and how Mom could make a tasty 
‘eal of 60 lite; how she could fashion drestes, jumper skirts, aprons, even 
‘under-garments trom flour and sugar sacks bleached, dyed and trimmed with 
lace or embroidery or hemstitehing. 

‘The and of the homestead and pre-emption was not productive, and in afew 
yoars, Dad bought a quarter of land from Tommy MeCatferty, who was moving 
‘way. Our household goods were loaded on the hayrack and arranged in the new 
home. Cows, calves, pigs, chickens and dog were moved, and our pleasure was 
real that we acquired a buckskin pony with black mane and tal along with the 
farm. Buck was patient with us and carried us three and a half miles to Netherby 
School. He was a shrewd old cow-pony whe herded strays so well that his sudden 
turns and dodges sometimes dumped us on the prairie. One time | lay very stil 
land Buck came to nuzzle me, eo he was mare easly caught that ime. We couldn't 
always jump up bareback without the help of @ fence-wire or @ burn-out, 

It may have been the auturmn of 1920 that we noticed from the schoolyard that, 
‘ur house inthe distance was burning. Such a feeling of disbelet an foreboding! 
‘Walter and rode to Bryantons where we found Mama and Laura and baby Fussell 
Sale, sheltered and comforted by dear Annie Bryanton, Ken having gone with 
‘ther neighbors to help Dad keep the fire trom other buildings. Dad and Mom had 
been digging and storing potatoes, The Home Comfort range sat squarely on the 
kitchen floor, and later Mom remembered that she had emptied the ashes that 
morning and probably hot coals falling from the grate had caused the wooden 
floor boards to ignite. Anyhow, when Mom and Dad looked up, smoke was coming 
‘rom under the eaves, and as Dad broke the bedroom window to pull out Mom's 
‘unk and articles of bedding, other windows blow out from the heat and all else 
was lost 

‘The neighbors were wonderfully kind, We cleaned the small blacksmith shop 
{or a temporary shelter and were glad to move into @ new clean twelve by sixteen 
foot building, using a granary in summer for extra space. Our home-site was 
‘moved to a hill n the centre of the quarter, where Dad had found an excellent 
‘supply of good well water. We planted caragana hedges and a big garden. After 
‘wo years we were able to move Into the downstairs of our new house bullt over @ 
{ull cement basement, and In time, the stairs were ult and the four upstairs 
becrooms were ready for occupancy. 

‘The move to Netherby School gave us good teachers: Mr. Fredericks, Mrs. 
‘Johnson, Miss O'Lacey, Miss Shuttiebarger and Mrs. Ellen Grimes. That dear lady 
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‘saw me through grade eight departmental exams, ready at thirteen years of age to 
{Go to work for my room and board at Harry Bettman’ in Hanna where | took grade 

| can recall clear moonlight nights, the snow sparkling with rillons of 
diamond lights as we walked or drove with team and sleigh to visit @ neighbor or 
attend a social or dance. Sometimes in the week before Christmas holidays ono 
Could attend a concert each night In the surrounding schoolhouses. Card partes, 
land dances In winter months often went on until daybreak, and morning chores 
‘would be completed before taking a few hours rest 

Firing the kitchen range and heater was steady and the tank heater keeping 
the water for the stock from freezing should not be neglected. in all the winters on 
the prairies we never failed to feed, water, clean barns, bed down and sometimes, 
“doctor” our stock, besides harnessing and saddling and the reverse, but the 
knowledge that there were people who did not go to the barn during a three-day 
blizzard has always wrung my heart's blood, thinking of animal suffering, 

‘The Bryantons could not recover throe turkeys when one blizzard struck 
Imagine the shocked eurprise and delight three weeks lator of sosing the turkeys 
‘come out from under a melting snowdrit! Springtime! crocuses! birdsonge! 
Dutlercupe! shooting stars! wading in the sloughs! tadpoles! making yards of 
chains from sloughgrase! discovering patch of wild strawberries or a bush aden 
‘with ripening saskatoon berries or tart gooseberr 

First of July plenle and sports day! Oad had helped to build the community 
hall ana barn and outhouses, the booth for refreshments, the swings and teeter- 
{otters, even a merry-go-round propelled by wiling feet, the chutes for the 
bucking horses, a smooth stretch of ground tor foot races, three-legged. 
wheelbarrow, thread and needle and egg race. 

'A growing child looked for two outits of clothing a year, one for Christmas 
land one for the first of July. | remember laying out outfits for the family in 

sadness for dressing up afterall chores were tended and the picnic lunch basket 
filed with salads, sandwiches, pies and other goodies, fearing thatthe cows might 
get through the fence into the eropped feld, or that the horses coming in off the 
Tange would break down the gate and drink the farm trough dry (filing that huge 
tank was labor on the pump-handle, but better than pall and rope), fering that 
‘someone might need to stay with a sick animal and spollthe family outing! Sudden 
‘wind and rainstorm! Hurrying home to clucking hens hovering over drowned 
Chicks, or worse stil, hailed crops and gardens, broken windows and leaking 
roots. Yet we survived as a family aa did most of our neighbors. Sometimes we 
Could attend church or Sunday school and go tothe neighbor's for Sunday supper 
lor have neighbors come tous. 

‘Dad used fo eay thatthe section of land 18-39-13 of which his querter was & 
‘part, was the only one around that supparted four families: Bryantons, Wagners, 
‘dim Manson and MeCattertys. Later the four families were Eric Smalls, George 
Wrights, Pote Jonsens and Vieges. 

To the Jensen five more sons and daughters were born before the family 
moved to Langley, B.C. Laura in 1916, Russell In 1918, Donald in 1920, Betty i 
1923 and Leone in 1930, 

‘An interesting follow-up was that In the spring of 1934 when Pete and sons, 
Walter and Russell left the dry Alberta farms and drove in an old car to settle int 
Langley area near Vancouver, they had supper in MacLeod and an old man 
‘approached Pete and sald, "I never forget a tace. Whore did we mest before?” 
Conversation brought out that he was the oficer, since relied, who had loaned 
Pete a revolverin 1911 












































‘Another interesting note is that 
‘duplicate, original lost through enemy action at soa, British Merchant Navy 
1940: 

Pete sits in the sun with Tina, his second wie, in a cozy home and garden at 
Mazatlan on the west coast of Mexico, ninety-five years at this time of writing, May 
4976. 





Gxonce c. STANDING sR. — 
George was born Cape Town, Sou 
Iirica, August. 28, 1662. His parents 
‘moved back to London, England wien 
he wae six months ok. Hie fathor was 
2 tallor by wade. His mother died when 
he was only loven years ol. He haa 
four sister, Eth Vera, Mae anda baby 
Sister who ded and one brother rnc. 
ihs'a young man he wert 1 work 
an an apportion for hia uncle ne bu 
ther shop anc learned that trade. One 
day in 1807, ho and ts brother Ernie 
decided to vavel across tne oceen, 

“ey both worked and helped bulls 
« churah in Saskatoon. When that 10 
‘tas finished they traveled west soroes 
Aiberta, Brite Columbia, en down 
to Spokane, Washington, where they 
wrorkee bulging churches ano In 
the harvest lcs 

es "They went back to London, Eng- 

ad es, Geage Sad St. WS tang but la stay very long ad re- 

{utned to Calgary ooking for and. Who 

thar thay met someone whe tis them to goto Ste as there was homestead 

land avalabie there. they lft by train but on te train they met another man whe 
$id to drop off at Casts, as tore was land forsale but nothomestead land 

‘They ound a section of unbroken land which was to tei saistacton si and 
4 aif los northeast of Carstairs, With nancial elp rom thoi taiher in England, 
they were able to buy te land. They hired steam breaking out o bre sik 
huared acres th iret summer. The rop was very good the ston the new and 

inthe fal of 1008 Goorge morsod Rosetina Mathows, an English gi from 
‘ain Thay had met onthe bot as sne was going to Yorkton to visit her aunt and 
hewas on is way to Alberta, They had corresponded unde asked hero care 
Aiverta before she returned to England. They were marred in Crossbeld and 
fetid on tho farm at Cartas. They had two hidren, a boy George in 1810 and 
ain Vora in 1012. 

World Wart was declared in 1914, 50 they sold everything and he joined the 
toree in Calgary and went overseas, where his wife and wo chidren joined him. 
te was wounded on Vimy Rage in 1817. When he recovered they returned fo 
Calgary. He worked In a garage fora whe But soon gota job wih the Sais 
Setforont Board asa land inspector. On one of his land inspecting tip he aw 
land inthe Fertity leet which was forsale seemed eatefactory to him and 
there was also a half section for his broter Ernie. Tho location of the land, 
rothoast 16-20-19, the former Wilt homostoa, was algo Known asa stopping 





































































































place between Castor and Youngstown. His brother, Emle, got the south half ot 
46-99-13, the Fred Mattie homestead. GeorgesSr. hs eight year old son George 
rand Unele Ernie came to these farms in May 1919. They batched on the farm 
unt the fall of 1919 when his wife Rose and daughter Vera sold their home in 
Calgary and joined them on the farm. Thelr second daughter, Evelyn, was born 
‘on the farm in November, 1919. 

‘There were good years and there were bad years in the early twenties. n the 
fall 1923-24 and 1926-26 they moved into Hanna and worked on the C-N.A. but 
alway moved back to the farm in the Spring. The year 1927 was a very good year 
Until'a very Dad hailstorm, the worst they had ever seen, destroyed thelr good 
crap. In 1928 there was another good crop but it froze. Theit second son, 
Roderick, was born in 1928, The years 1919 to 1928 thoy hauled their grain by 
team and wagon to the Boner elevator fiteen miles away, and to Hanna nineteen 
miles, They also hauled to Scapa twelve and a half miles away, During those years 
the price of grain was on the open market, which resulted in i luctuating between 
$82.90 and §.19 2 bushel 

‘Their oldest son, George Jr, was married to Evelyn Vigen trom Lake Thelma 
In 1999 and setted on his own farm, the east half of 16-38-13. Vera married 
Harvey Hancock, an F.C.M.P., in Calgary n 1941. They have a daughter, Heather, 
land are living In Ottawa. Evelyn married Lesiie Swan in 1950. They have three 
children. Theit home Is In Regina. Roderick married Elleen Andrus from 
Pollockvile In 1955. They have three children. Their home is on the family farm at 
Garden Plain 

I 1962 George and Rose retired to Hanna, but his happiness and thoughts 
‘were stil on the farm. He passed away January 1, 1964. Rose is stil ving In thelr 
home in Hanna and enjoying gaod health. She walks down town most days and 
loves to travel 








GEORGE C. STANDING, JR. — We came to Hanne by train in May, 1919, and 
stayed over night in town. When my uncle bought the farm, he also purchased a 
team and democrat formerly owned by Fred Mattie. When Fred wont to Calgary, 
he fet the team in town $0 father, uncle Ernie and myself could drive out tothe 
{farm in the Fertility District, the south hai of 16-33-13. | was only eight years old 
‘and lived with my father and uncle Ernie on his farm forthe summer, asthe Wilets 
‘were etl ving in the house that my father purchased and the crops were just 
being eeeded. The land wasn't all broke so they got busy and broke more land, 
hile! spent time with the Wilet family. The boy's name was Boyd and the gir’s 
Roberta and on Sundays we went to Sunday School taught by Mrs. S. Hering in. 
the Netherby school. Mother and sister Vera came in October and we moved to 
the Wile farm 

In the fall | stared to attend schoo! in Netherby; my teachers’ names were 
Migs Hunt, Miss Green, Miss O'Lacey, Mr. Robert Wallace, Mrs. S. Grimes, Miss 
Gettas and Mr, George Smith, We spent two winters in Hanna so I went to school 
there in 1929-24 and 1924-25, The teachers | had were Miss Venus, who married 
Dr. Baxendale, and Miss Foot. | quit school in 1927 as my folks’ crop was halled. | 
wont to work in the harvest fleld for Alex Richards in the Cowan district; we 
threshed crops in the Cowan district: we threshed crops In the Lake Thelma 
istrict too. Later Inthe fall went thrashing in the Centro Point district with Nevile 
‘Thomas and Giltner threshing outfits. In the spring of 1928 | went to work for 
George Mate in the Grassy Slope district, the farm now is owned by Fred Fecho. 
“The wages in 1928 were $50.00 a month and two years later only $20.00 a month 
‘worked long hours and with horses. Then for a ew years | worked at home with my 

















{ather. | worked for Ironsides for over a year and then decided | would purchase 
land and start my career in farming. ‘i 

In the spring of 1939 | leased the northeast of 9-99-19 and seeded my first 
crop and my only return was the seed. In 1984 | seeded ninety acres of back 
ating and got only five hundred bushels as the grasshoppers wele so bad. That 


fall | sold a straw stack to John Corry for ten dollars and another straw stack 
tuaded to Theodore Exelund fora yearling heifer and one dolar. then jumped the 
{eight train at Scapa and traveled north of Edmonton. It was too wet up there so 
{came back to Camrose and walked back to Ohaton to our friends. Two Gays later! 
{got JoD shovelling wheat in flat bine in an elevator for Jim Mobler, the op wags 
‘were twenty-five Cents an hour. I stayed there fortwo weeks and then went to work 
{or his brother at Strome for the rest of the fall and all winter for twenty dollars a 
month, 






i, and Mes, Gere Stnang Jane and George Arthur — 1947 





When spring came | returned to my folks and went to a farm sale at Chester 
artman’s in the Scapa strict and invested my money in four cows end two 
calves for $68.50. | then had five cows and two calves and four horses to start 
farming, | seeded a crop in 1938 which yielded very well. In 1896 it was not so 
‘900d. Inthe fll of 1986 | worked in the coal mines for Mr. Russel Hemstock inthe 
Dundee distri. n 1997 | nad not a very good crop but in 1928 and 1999 had very 
00d crops. inthe spring of 1938 | bought the east haf of 18-99-13, It had only 
eighty-five acres broke on itso I broke more asthe years went by. 

Inthe years that | was growing up there were church services atthe school 
stampedes at Garden Plain on July first and there were school picnics In most 
districts. We went and took an active part in playing ball, playing horseshoe, 
acing horses and at night there were the dances that lasted untl early hours of 
‘the morning, In the wintertime there were card parties, dances and house partis, 
We played hockey on the sloughs and trapped weasols and badgers for spend- 
Ing money. 

T gol married on November 11, 1989 to Evelyn Vigen from Lake Thelma 
Glstrict and we ved on my farm. 

‘The mail was delivered from Scapa post office on the mall route by Mr. 
Bottomley twice a week. Our grocery supplies were bought mostly at Garden Plain 
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store, managed for many years by Mr. J.W. Taylor. We milked cows so we would 
{ake the cream to the Spondin Creamery whigh was managed by Mr. Rasmussen, 
There was also a store there so we could get some supplies from Mr. and Nes, 
Carl Henrikson. The town for business was Hanna and | guess stl is, 

During the Second World War the ladies formed the Dundee Red Cross. They 
wore busy knitting articles, wrapping food parcels for the boys overseas, and also 
‘made warm quilts for the Red Gross. 

In the fall of 1940 a son, George Arthur, was born and In 1943 a daughter, 
Janet Arlene, was born 

farmed with horses unt the fall of 1944 when | purchased a John Deere A.A 
tractor ata farm sale. The following year | Bought a combine. | was hailed out in 
1944-45 and 1949, alo in 1960. They were real bad halstorme, but having cate 
land doing mixed farming enabled us to survive on the farm. 

When the children started school it was so far to Netherby so in 1948 we 
‘decided to buy the farm that was formerly owned by Theodore Ekelund, the east 
half of 4-34-13. The children then had only one mile to go to Buchan school. ina 
few years the schools were centralized ¢o then the children were all ransported by 
us to Netherby; then a few years later to Hanna school. They both graduated 
from grade twelve. George Arthur then attended Olds College and decised to farm 
with me. He married Elizabeth Berthot trom Big Valley and they have three sone 
land are lving in their own home with us on our farm. Janet attended business 
college in Calgary. She married Ronald Thumlert from Castor ane they have two 
children. They are presently lving in Sherwood Park. 

There were many good years and many bad years on the farm but stil enjoy 
the ite, 








RODERICK STANDING — | was born 
In the Hanna Hospital, December 24, 
1928. | went to schoo! at Netherby from 
4994-45 with the exception of wo 
months when | attended Buchan, be- 
‘cause there was no teacher for Nethorby 
The winters of 1997 and 1998 my par- 
‘nts and I lived in Calgary, coming back 
to the farm In the spring, | attended 
Hanna High school forthe years 1945-46 
and 1946-47. 

‘When | quit schoo! | returned to the 
farm and worked with my dad. In 1955 
married Bileen Andrus of Finnegan 
alstriet, In 1987 | started riving. the 
és sehoa! bus to the Netherby school. In 
an Ms. Stn 1963 Netherby was closed and | started 
Sup rivng into Henna, 

In 1962 mom and dad retired to Hanna and | took over the farm. We have 
three children, Roger born September 29, 1956; Charlotte born December 12, 
1957; and Gregory born August 30, 1960 





MR. and MRS. £, J. STANDING, By Margaret Currie Standing — Ernest 
‘Jesse Stancing was born in London, England, in 1883. He fought in the Boer 
land Fist World Wars where he became a sergeant, Alter the First World War he 








‘worked for a short time as an appraiser 
{or the Soldier Settlement Board. When 
he saw the present Standing farm, the 
south haif of 16-39-13, he decided that 
{this was the ime and place to settle. He 
‘ought the farm from Fred Mattey and 
settled thore in 1919. He resided on the 
farm unti his death in 1961 

Margaret Gli! Currie was born in 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, in 1895. 
Hor mother died in 1902, leaving three 
children, including a ten-week-old baby. 
‘An aunt cared forthe children for several 
years, and in 1912 Margaret, ner sister 
Dorothy, and her aunt went to Calgary 
tine Standing ‘where another aunt was teaching schoo}, 

Margaret completed her High Schoo! 
there and attended Normal School. In 1925 she taught the North Berry Creek 
School, and there she met and later married Ernest Jesse Standing. 

My traveling to open thet schoo! in North Berry Creck was by horse and 
sleigh, As was commonly done in those days, | was delivered to my boarding place 
by the mallman on his rural route. Schools were social centres. Picnics, dances, 
local orchestras held sway here. The July First Dominion Day event was 
particularly of interest, well attended and enjoyed by all. Outdoor sports such as 
Ball games, races and children’s games, were followed by a dance at night with 
Iunches and snacks throughout the day. The school so had church services, 
Sunday school, and at times there were interesting evenings of lantern sides. The 
Cemetery adjoins Netherby school yard, so funeral services were also held in the 
school 

‘We managed for several years with horses ... work horses forthe fields, and 
‘team for road trips, In winter the roads, now and none too easy for travel 
became impassable after heavy snow storms and blizards lft dis For fourteen 
onsacutive years we were never in the town of Hanna. We got groceries and 
Supplies at Jim Taylor’ store at Garden Plain, or at Scapa. 

’AS time went on, farms became more and more mechanized. No more 
sounds of hoots or wagon wheels; the roads were much improved, and the snow 
plow kept them open, Tractors, wider discs and drills, swather and baler, the al- 
Important combine ... all made the farmers’ work easier. as did also diferent 
‘izes of trucks for everyday use and for hauling and shipping grain and cattle. To 
allthis is added the family car, snowmobiles, skidoos, skis and airplanes for both 
work an pleasure. 

'Mechanization didn't stop outside. Tho home now has telephone, washing 
machine and dryer, color televisions, gas range and furnace and hot water heater, 
Feplacing the wash tub and scrubbing board, the wood and coal stoves and 

fters, and there are no more coal or gas lanterns or amps. 

“The Standing farm has been described as one of the pretest in Alberta, 
having four brushplles gloriosly green in spring, and picturesque with color In 
‘autumn, and @ slough of considerable size, both of which are aids in raising cattle. 

‘We shared lease land for cattle raising with the neighbors, the water supply 
‘on the lease being a part ofthe slough, with a natural spring supplying water ithe 
Slough should dry up. This year ls my ity-ist in the Netherby area, and only twice 
in that time did we have drought disaster by which Is meant no crop to harvest, 








































































































‘As for family Me, my daughter Margaret, known as Peggy. married Erie 
Matthews and lives in Bowness, Her two sons pre both in the services, Donald in 
the Air Force and Brian inthe Navy. My son, Jess Standing, is married and has five 
children. Their oldest daughter made me a great grandmother in 1974. My older 
son, Tom, died a diabetic In 1967. He had three children. 

Margaret Standing {8 stil living on the farm which Is operated by her son 
Joss, and is very active. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY DAYS, By P.S. Herring — My 
parents, Annie and Sid Herring, were born and raised in New Westminster, 8.C 
‘Aor dad had cleared two farms, one on Lulu Island and then one in Pitt Meadow, 
fhe had his fl of removing large stumps, and in 1917 bought a farm near Fertty 
‘post office. My mother and two sisters, Nan ana Frances, moved with dad to thie 
farm where they planned to raise horses, cate and gran. It seemed like an ideal 
area for this purpose, no trees to clear before plowing, and a large expanse of 
range ideal for grazing, 

When the army was mechanized and stopped buying horses, the price for 
them went down, but dag had established a herd of purebred Angus cattle, and we 
‘managed to survive and educate the family. 


‘Saphen Horing, Me and Mes, Meng an Blythe Haig. 


| was born at Castor simply because dad couldn't leave the farm at that time 
land the mall ame from Castor. Dad arranged for mother to ride to Castor with the 
mailman who took her to the Castor hospital. | arrived a few days later during a 
blinding lizard. My two brothers, Stephen ana Blythe, were born in Hanna afew 
years later and did not get to ride to town with the mailman, 

‘The arrival of the mall was always a big event. Fertlty post oice was inthe 
kitchen of Mr an Mee. Crabb, One of my earliest recollections is that of waling it 
the Crabb kitchen, along with all the neighbors, for the mall to be sorted and 
handed out. When a post office was established at Scapa, we received mal 
<olivery to our own mail box twice @ week. In the winter time I recall the mailman 
Using @ team and a covered sleigh which was fitted out like a miniature post office 
sel, it even had a ite eater Ini 
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‘The party ine telephone was a grest convenience. The wires were properly 
strung an telephone poles rather than using the barb wire fence, and seldom 
Femember when it was out of order. I the lines did cross in a storm, someone 
Usually spotted the trouble and untangled the wires. Our telephone number was 
714-and our ring was one long and four shorts. 

T spent @ good portion of my childhood summers riding horseback over the 
‘open prairie, tying to Keep the cattle from wandering too far from their home 
fange, Some summers were so dry that very litle grass grew, and the cattle would 
tander away looking for better fod. Two or three times they found it in an 
Unfenced grain field north of Spondin. Once some of the stock ended up in the 
ound and cash money had to be paid to get them back. 

Harvest was slways a particularly busy time for the whole family; stooking 
behind the four-horse binder required a lot of hard work and many long days. Dad 
had a steam threshing outfit in the early days and did custom work for many ofthe 
heighbors. It was a grand sight to eee the sleam engine with a long drive belt 
Tunning the separator, the water wagon, the coal wagon, the numerous bundle 
facks and teams, and the golden grain pouring nto the granary. When the outfit 
went away to thresh on other farms, a bunkhouse on wheels went with i, to 
laccommodate those of the crew who did not live nearby. 

‘When combines were invented, Dad sold the steam rig ana bought the frst 
swather and combine in the area. We missed the excltement ofthe big threshing 
Crews, But the combine made threshing a jb that could be handled by the family 
‘without much extra help. 

‘We had a Titon tractor which dad used originally to break sod, and later for 
stationary engine power such as for grinding grain, but we did most of our work 
‘wth horses. The largest team I remember was twoive horses used to pull @ road 
{rader on new road construction, The horses were arranged lke three four-horse 
teams, one behind the other. They were not difficult to handle once you got the 
hang of, but the line you drave ha to be straight and you needed to depend on 
welktraned lead horses. 

Horses provided us with a new carn 1929; Dad had arranged to trade the old 
car and about twenty horses for it. | remember him assemblying the selected 
horses Into a herd and driving them to Dells, where the car dealer took possession 
and we picked up the car. 

Ihwas a great ime to be young; one learned to cope with problems at an early 


age. 


THE ROTH and JOB FAMILIES, By Carol Job — The Sid Herring farm was 
purchased by Mr. Jacob Roth of Burstall, Saskatchewan, in 1946. His sons Oscar 
land Art Roth farmed it for two years, Art Roth married Hatie Price of Medicine Hat 
In 1947, Oscar Roth moved to Medicine Hat and Art and Hattie farmed the land for 
three years, Then they rturned to Medicine Hat where Art entered carpentry 
apprenticeship with his father-in-law. 

Herb Plahi married Mabel Rath In 1948 and rented the place for the next 
three years, Then they moved to Herb's father’s farm about five miles north 
Hanna, where they now reside. 

Ed and Irene Job, nee Roth, purchased the farm from the Roth estate, 
lived there unt their son Wills married Carol Gustafson in 1964. In the spring of 
1965 they moved a house trailer onto the new Netherby schoo! site, and later built 
| new house there. 

‘Wille and Carol Job and their three children, Clayton, Tracey and Pam, now 
lie In the house Sid Herring bul. 
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OUR LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES, By Eric Small — It vas Friday, March 13, 
1925 that my wifo of one month and | set eall from England for Canada. We tay 
‘alle by immigrant train from St.John, N. B.to Calgary. The coaches had wooden, 
seats which you pullad out at night for your bed, wooden racks above for your 
luggage, and a pot-belied stove in the caboose to boll your water or Nest Your 
soup. Everyone supplieg their own blankets and pillows. Needless to say, we a 
slept in the clothes we were wearing, The train did stop al the busier stations 
‘where we could buy something to eat 





ead Mes. Sal — 1825, 


It had been spring In England, but on the prairies of Canada the grass was 
brown and the trees bare of lea, and there was stl snow in places. Where were 
the green fislds dotted with white-faced cattle and horses, which we had beon 
looking at for the past three months on brochures supplied to Us by the C.P.R.? 
We did not expect to soe felds of golden grain this time of year, but what we had 
seen impressed on us that we had landed In a cold, hard country, no place for 
wweaklings. 

‘We arrived In Calgary atter four days of travel which we shall never forget. 
‘was an eye opener fortwo Briish immigrants, at east. Our fist view of the Rockies 
1Was fascinating. | think what Impressed us most was the unlimited space of ths 
Canada. 

‘Alor spending two days n Calgary, we decided that we would not buy land 
but woula work out for a yaar to get some experiance of the Canadian way of fe. 
had been raised on a farm in England, and I could see that farming over here was 
{an entirely afferent proposition. Through the Soldier Settiement Board we hired 
fout to Jesse Roberts of Round Lake, south of Feet 

I should mention that my wie, Hida, had lived all her fein a city, and that 
‘ide from Fleet tothe farm was her introduction to lite on the prairie. We rode in a 
‘wagon, on dit roads; inthe low places the water was up tothe horses belies. But 
Hilda never complained, nor did she ever complain about the hardships we went 
{through during the tough years ahead, and thats one reason that we came out on 
top in the end, She soon learned to drive a team and ride a saddle horse. 
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We stayed at Jess Roberts’ until March, 1926. By that time we had decided 
that we should be on our own. We were both healthy and strong and enjoying the 
Canadian way of ite, and nothing seemed impossible. So | bought the NW of 
section 1B from Mrs. Bryanton, whose husband, Ken, had died that winter. There 
were stil a few open sections around at that time e0'we had free grazing for our 
livestock. 

Ii 1826 we had a light crop, but ralsed enough feed for our six milk cows and 
their calves. We were expecting our fret child, about the end of December, Dr. 
Baxendale sald. The weather turned cold and there was snow the end of 
November so the doctor suggested tha, it being Hilda's frst baby, she should go 
‘and waitin Hanna, as the roads could be snowed in at any time, Pete Jensen had @ 
Mode! T Ford and we took Hilda to Hanna ini the first week in December. She 
stayed at Mrs. Trennaman’s until she went to hospital January 2, 1927, It was a 
‘complicated birth. We lost the baby and nearly lost Hla too, Thank the Lord she 
survived, but was not able to come Rome untl the end of January. 

The spring of 1927 was wet, and there was lots of moisture in June, The 
‘mosquitoes wore terrible for man ang beast, That eummer we pul a graded road 
through for two miles straight north from Netherby school. drove the eight-horse 
cut onthe grader, and I think it was Bill Hoodless who ran the grader, and Rudy 
‘Moore had the four horses on the plough. The mosquitoes were so bead that we 
had @ smudge at both ends of the grade. I wore a wide-brimmed hat and mosquito 
netting and a leathor jacket to keep the devils from biting. We were paid six dollars 
8 day for @ man and four horses, and the money was applied to your taxes. You 
haa to put in eight hours on the grade, no travelling time, and as had to travel two 
and a haif miles, It meant a ten hour day. 

On July 26, 1827, a hailstorm pounded our crop right into the ground. It also, 
‘ined the praire for haying. it was not big hall, about pea size, butt was hard and 
40 thick that you could shovel it up on the nerth side of the barn the next morning 
Now what could we do ? No feed and no money to buy it. We sold the cattle and | 
went out harvesting and threshing, Walter Jensen, alad of sixteen, went with me. 
Hilda went to Calgary and found work with a family in Three Hil. | managed to 
find work until the middle of December, when Alex Wilson and his mother went to 
the Coast for a holiday. | sent for Hilda and we looked after his farm until spring, 

‘Some of the open range was beginning to be bought up, #0 instead of 
replacing my livestock in the spring of 1928, | bought the east haif of section 17, 
Hilda went to housekeep for Bill Hoodless and | broke seventy-tive acres with five 
horses and a sixteen inch sulky plow. That fall ne Netherby School Board decides 
to drill a wel, hired a driler from Scapa, and | helped him. Four dollars a day, ang 
the last day | got my hand smashed and was handicapped for the winter. For 
‘compensation the well driler gave me a heifer cal, 

| didnot break any new land in 1928, as it was a very dry year, but had a fair 
‘r0p on the breaking had done the previous year. n September we were blessed 
with a daughter, Moyra, The next three years saw us struggling along with poor 
Crops and poor prices. Pete Jensen and | opened up a coal mine on the Bryanton 
‘quarter. We stripped twelve feet of drt with fresnos and gota three-foot seam of 
Coal, which we sold for $2.50 per ton. In February, 1932, Pete Jensen and I moved 
‘our house and buildings over tothe east hal of section seventeen. 

In 1988 Eric was born. By this time we were well into the Depression, and 
‘uring the next three years prices for farm commodities reached! rock bottom, 
How did we survive? We had our own beet and pork, cured our own bacon and 
Canned our beef for summer. We had a garden, and canned saskatoons for winter 
fruit, We had chickens and eggs, ground our wheat for cereal, and took wheat 10 
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the Hanna Flour Mil where we traded it fr flour, shorts and bran. We never went 
hungry : 

"Those were the years of the grasshoppe? plague. We tried poisoning them 
with bran and strychnine around the outside of our crops; the wife would drive the 
{eam and | would spread the poison with a scoop shovel, but it was a useless 
tort. The only thing that got rid of them was @ cold wet spring which klle the 
young as they hatched. 

in 1994 | bought our first car, 1930 Model Tin perfect running condition, for 
thirty dollars. turned It over one night coming from Hanna, after picking up some 
Toliet supplies for aitrbution ... potatoes, apples and dried sait cod. Some of 
those cod were as big as sweat pads and looked the same, and that was what 
‘people called them. | couldn afford to fix my car so turned it into & Bennet Buggy. 

‘Crops were good in 1998, but It was doomsday year for us. Just betore 
harvest time, Encephalitis (sleeping sickness) struck our horses, and | ost three 
brood mares and one colt. We raised the three orphan colts on skim milk fed from 
a pal. Then in October while we were threshing oats, the straw stack caught fir, 
‘The fire spread to my corral, my feed stacks and buildings. We managed to save a 
ranary fll of oats and the house. There was no insurance. There were enough 
Cat sheaves in the field to feed the livestock if reduced their numbers, which di 
{and withthe nelp of Jack Corry and Norman Greenway we put up a barn and some 
sheds, 

‘iter fourteen years of fong cold winters, hell storms, dry summers and 
‘grasshoppers, we were just about where we had started, so we decided to take a 
Took at &.C. Our old neighbors, the Jensens, were living at Langley, so we visited 
them, but tragedy followed us there. On January 21, 1898, we lost Moyra, nine and 
‘a half years old, after an appendix operation at the Royal Columbian Hospital in 
New Westminster. 

‘Three tragedies within six months! No matter what the odds are you must 
keep fighting back, so we returned to the farm and put our crop in. It was a good 
Crop. prices had Improved, and since World Wer ll had started, money hac 
‘appeared back In circulation. called a sale in October and got rid of the farm. We 
Stayed in Hanna unt December as Hilda was expecting a child, and after our 
‘experience in 8.C. she wanted Dr. Baxendale to be with her. Barbara was born 

















December 5, 1999, and soon afterward we bade goodbye to the Prairies. 

armed at Cloverdale for six years, then sold out, dabbled 4 ile in real 
‘state, and finally joined a Cloverdale firm as an Ineurance agent. Aftr twenty 
years with that company, I retired in 1967, and since then we have been enjoying 
the fruits of our labors. 


THE PATTON STORY, By Mota 
Patton Mason — My father, Samuel 
Patton, frst came to Alberta about 1910. 
He traveled the length of Alberta, from 
Lethbridge to the Peace River country, 
‘and at one time, before the first war 
held tile to land where Edmonton's 
‘Municipal Airport Is now. When Worla 
Wer | Broke out, he returned to Ireland 
land in 1920 married Saran Clyde, They 
‘engaged in farming for several years, 
z but times were dificult, ana in 1926 my 
‘rs. Fat, son Joon anti. Patn. father sold his farm and sailed for Can- 














‘ada, He went to relatives in Toronto, heard there was good money to be made 
during the narvest season in the West, and decides to gome to Alberta again, 

He found work with Mr. Herring, a farmer of thé Netherby district, He took 
charge of their farm and livestock while the family spent the winter at New 
Westminster. In the spring, he was able to rent the adjoining farm formerly 
‘occupied by Mr, Len Taylor, who had decided to give up farming and move to 
Vancouver. 

During this time my mother, my sister Joan and myself hed been living with 
‘my grandparets, but on August 4, 1928, we saled for Canada, accompanied by my 
fathers sister, Martha Patton, who resided with us unti a few months before her 
death a the age of ninety-four. Our trip was Uneventful unt we reached Winnipeg, 
‘where we encountered one of the fiercest electric storms we had ever seen, and 
‘which gave us quite a scare, At the same time | became violently ill from the 
‘change of water, so my memories of Winnipeg are not too good! 

“The fall hat we artived atthe farm the crop was beauttul, but It recelved an 
carly frost, 80 consequently nobody made any fortunes that year. in 1990 a son I 
‘was added tothe family, my brother John. The following years were hard and lean i 
at times, but they weren't unhappy, and we were luckier than some in that we hac I 
‘lose neighbors, Prairie neighbors are a special breed, not found anywhere else, 

‘Many of my early memories revolve around horses. I can well remember my 
father in the eartler days, hauling our winter coal from the mines north of our | 
place, He had a beautiful black mare named Maggie. One evening, when he vias | 
‘coming home with a loaded wagon, she developed colic, but bravely brought the Ih 
oad home where she dropped dead In the yard. 

In the years of growing up onthe farm, we saw two of our closest neighbors at HT 
citferent times lose practically all their possessions by fre. During the dry thts 
\we were threatened by prairie fire more than once. During these years can also | 
remember my mother being called upon to officiate at both birth and death, | 
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In later years, Mr, sLW. Taylor operated a general store at Garden Pla 
which was a great convenience to the surrounding community. Mrs. Taylor, too, 
Wil be remembered for her many contributions to our early entertainment. The 
success of many a Christmas concert was due to the long hours of patient practice i 
she putin with the children; when she passod away very suddenly, it was a great i 
lose to our family as woll as to the community at large. 

Atterthey lst all thelr crop by hal inthe fall of 1952, my parents d 
‘move into Edmonton for the winter to be clase to my ester ang myself who had, by 
this time, marred two brothers, George and Steve Mason. They spent the winter 
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with us, But dad was restless Inthe city, and when the leaves started showing up in I 
the spring, he decided that he wanted to go back to the farm again 

“They continued farming for three years, after which they decided to give up 
{arming for good, as my brother always had trouble with asthma and my father's || 

alth was geting progressively worse, They rented the farm to Ed Job, who later 

bought it, and moved to the cy 

In October, 1957, my father passed away at the age of eighty-two years. The 
following year, my brothor John married and has two daughters in high school. My 
Sister Joan has three children, a lr! and two boys, and I have three sons. |! 

‘My mother continues to live with me and has vary good health mentally and i 
‘physically, considering her age which Is eighty-seven. | 
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half of 26-81-19, it was Goer War ect, and took up homestead, SW 12-32-15, 
He built a house and barn, put up a fence, and moved his famly from Ledue, 

{As there was no school in our district, my father paid tultion fees 50 that my 
sister and three brothers and | could attend Centre Point school, three and 
half miles away across country. | took all my schooling there. 

From the time {was titeen, worked on the threshing rigs in the fal, puting in 
1 day's work along with the older men, My brothers and | helped dad farm. We 
ach drove an outfit of horses. In the winter it was almost a dally chore to haul 
grain to the elevators at Richdale, Bonar or Hanna. Inthe fall we hauled coal from 
the Brown mine, and later from Sheerness. 

In 1916 or 1917 dad bought a threshing machine, hand fed, with a straw 
‘carrier In the back, powered by an elght-horse stationary engine. We threshed 
‘with tis outft until 820, when he bought @ 22 inch International separator which 
was powered by the first tractor he bought, a Titan. This outfit was run by my 
brother Dan unt he bought a Rumilay outt for himself then | ran the smaller one, 
>My dad had bought a MeCormick-Deering tractor in 1827 and then we threshed 
with it 

| worked with my dad unt the spring of 1984, when | rented the Pete Jensen 
place, SE 12-33-19 in the Garden Pain strict, but | still helped dad with his 
farming, a8 the other brothers were all on thelr own farms. | formed with horses 
nti the early years of World Wer I 

For entertainment, we used to have house parties and dances atthe different 
homes in the district. t was always my turn to have the people ofthe district come 
to my home on New Year's Eve. We certainly had real fun in those days and we 
didn't need to have a bottle to have @ good time either 

In the fall of 1938 Florence Wilkinson and | were married. She was born ang 
ralged in the Hiram district south of Coronation. Our three oldest children were 
born during the time we were on the Jensen pisce, za in 1940, Sandra in 1941 
‘and Gordon in 1942. 

In the spring of 1844 we bought the Bill Goldsbury place three quarters of 10. 
33-13. About 1848 we bought the other quarter of the same section from Jim 
Cuthbert 

In the spring of 1946 our second son, Dennis, was born, and in 1847 
Rosemary and in 1953, Doris. 

‘When we moved on April 4, 1944, the roads were dry and the dust was 
blowing. | started seeding on Apri 18, and that was the last year | was able to get 
fon the land that early, during the years we lived there. 

“The farm was quite run down when | took it over, the fences all needed 
repairing, and we rebuilt the house as we had to have a larger home. The frst few 
Years we had a bored wall, which was about tity feet deep and pumped by hand. 
The quicksand kept coming in, giving trouble all the time. Inthe wintertime I nag 
to water the catle at a spring a mile away from the buildings, which was quite 
chore for me and the stock in cold weather. 

‘About 1953 Peter Boyd and | bought a well-driling rig. We drilled a well for 
Pete, and put down two at my place, one at the barn for the stock, and later one 
‘next to the house. These proved to be excellent wells; we could not pump them 
dry. | also put up a larger barn, catie sheds and corrals. 

The children went to school at Netherby, Dundee, and again to Netherby. The 
youngest ones were bussed to Hanna. 

‘nza married John Carls; they have two children and lve in the East Coulee 
altri, 
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‘Sandra married George Callahan. They and their three children live at Slave. 
Lake, ‘ 

Gordon married Rose Schwier. They had three children but lost one of them 
when she was not quite two years old. They lve at Nacmine 

Rosemary married Tom Jones; they have two children and lve in Hanna, 
Doris married Gordon Edwards; they also have two children and live in 

Dennis died July 26, 1968, as the result of car accident. 

My folis lived on ther farm until 1845, then they went to live In small house 
in the same yard 8 Dan, their eldest son, Thero they IWed out thelr last years; 
mother passed away March 25, 1950, at the age of elghty years, and my father 
died in November, 1958, at the age of ninety. 

My sister, the oldest ofthe family, ved at home with my parents, and after 
they died she continued to lve in the lite house on brother Dan's place until 1969, 
when she went fo the Sunnyside Nursing Home in Medicine Hal, where she died 
July 28, 1976. 

My brother Dan farmed all his life on the land a few miles north-west of my 
‘ad's place. He married Belle Thomas and they had three children. He passed 
away suddenly September 26, 1966. 

My brother Albert stil farms just @ half a mile from the home place. He 
married Emilie Jess and they had five children. 

My brother Fred farmed at Spondin and Standard, and afterall his family was 
married, he and his wife, the former Barbara Schram, moved back tothe farm he 
had in the Garden Plain district. He lived there until his death in October, 1973, 
‘They had four daughters. 

Due to poor health, | sold everything except the land inthe fall ot 1967, ana 
‘moved to Hanna. In 1971 I sold my farm to Arthur Standing. 








MR. and MRS. STANLEY STRANDBERG, By Inge Strandberg — Fo he 
fist year after he finished school, Stanley worked for the neighbors, then rented 
the Theodore Ekelund farm from 1924-1926. n 1927 he purchased the east half of 
21-34-19 on time. His crop was halle in 1928, but he had hall insurance, and it 
was not until the depression yoars that he found it Impossible to make his 
payments on his land. The agent of the Dominion Land Development Company 
Promised him that if he signed a quit claim he would be able to rent the land, 
Stanley signed but the agent did not keep his promise. That served a8 @never-to- 
be-forgotten lesson to beware of agents 

Ii 1989 he started farming the NW 27-39-13, and continued to tive with his, 
Perents until 1941, wien he started to build up his farmstead. Over the years more 
land has been added until now we have a small mixed farm. In 1942 he and, nga 
Siverson, were married. We have three children. Muriel, who arrived in 1943, 1s 
ow Mrs. Bruce Beach of Calgary; Kenneth, born in 1946, I farming at Daysiand, 
and Lloyd, born in 1948, farms with his ded. 

We bought our first combine in 1950 and put an end to stooking and 
threshing. However, we stil needed the straw for the livestock, so we obtained a 
Contraption to pull behind the combine to collect the straw In. The straw would 
bull up infront and forthe next ten years it was my rather dusty job to stand on 
the side and fork the straw back, and dump the barge when it became ful itis now 
arranged that the straw can be handled from the tractor seat, 

Whenever the combine got plugged up, Stanley used to prop up the feeder 
‘on @ wooden block and craw! in and clean it out. Once when he was inside the 
lock slipped, imprisoning him, fortunately unhurt. The first thing | heard was, 
‘Get mo out of here, 've got work to do. need to keep combining." |am sure i 
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seemed a long time to him before I did anything because | could not litt up the 
feeder with him inside. had to get blocks and a crowbar to pry itup. am glad thet, 
| was close by so that ne did not have to bein there for hours. After that he made 
sure that it was well blocked before he crawied in 





url Sandra, rar Ms. Stanly Sandberg an son yd and Kenneth, 


Stanley fs handy at keeping machinery in repair, and with more modern 
‘equipment farming isnot so time consuming or such hard work. For many years 
Stanley was the secretary of the Fertility Community Grazing Association. Later 
‘ur gon Lloyd took over the position and now Reg Corry has that office. 

‘Atr some fit years | stl mile cows. In 1968 | received the Central Alberta 
Dalry Pool trophy and in 1972 the F.A. Rasmussen trophy at the Hanna Fall alr for 
dairy products, In 1976 when the movie, “Why Shoot the Teacher?" was being 
filmed, !had the pleasure of having a small part in it, and also baked bread for 
‘some scenes. Unfortunately, no way would the fastrising yeast make three such 
‘lee big loaves in one pan as those square Royal yeast cakes of other days. 

On February 18, 1977, Harold and Marion Gustafson surprised us with a 
thirty-fith wedding anniversary supper with a few friends. They presented us wih 
Corsages and an engraved tray 

‘We have wonderful neighbors inthis community. 


THE DONALDSONS, By Holon Jensen Northey — Alexander and Euphoria 
Donaldson, known to family and frends as Sandy and Phemie, wore a delightful 
‘couple who came to the Netherby area about 1918. They had worked at Nanton, 
‘Alberta, fora farming and ranching company: Sandy was the foreman and Phemi 
the cook. They bought the J.W. Taylor farm. Sandy's sister, Madge Kay, and het 
husband who had been invalided home from war servic, lived with them for 8 
time. Phemie's mother, Mrs. Patterson, also lived with ther, and received tender 
‘and devoted care ntl her death about 1920. 

‘Sandy was a hard-working dour Scot with @ heart of gold and a quiet humor 











that showed in his laughing blue eyes. Phemle went about her labors, indoore and 
‘vt, usualy on the run. She always had scones and oatcakes on hand for visitors 
stopping for tea, and Scotch shortbread, and haggis in season. She loved to tel 
Jokes on the Scottish people, and had a never ending succession of tales. 

‘She led a busy ite, sympathetic to everyone's need. Our home and most af ts 
contents had been destroyed by fre in 1918; Dad had built a twelve by sixteen 
‘shack to shelter the family temporarily, but when the fit child of our family was 
‘expected, the Donaldsons insisted that mother come to them and be cared for 
{through Ner confinement. There our youngest brother came into the world withthe 
help of Dr. Baxendale, and was named Donald. 





‘Seting ot or nome — Sandy and Eupheml Dorn, 


In later years Phemie often told that when Donald stopped by on an errand 
she offered him two nickels, but he backed away, saying, Im only saving dimes, 

The Donaldsons were members of the Beet Ring. They participated actively 
in the altars of Netherby schoo! and cemetery, and of Garden Plain hal. Phemie 
‘sometimes cooked on the cook car of Sid Herring’ threshing outft. Sandy and 
Bily Hoodies were pariners in @ Hart Parr tractor and a Nichols and Shepera 
combine. After Bily dled, Sandy sold the outtt. 

In 1949 the Donaldsons sold thelr farm and moved to Calgary where they 
‘operated a chicken farm and sold eggs. Phemie, who had been born in Luntitton, 
Perthshire, Scotland in 1879, died in Calgary In August, 1952, aged seventy-three 
years 

‘Sandy moved back to Hanna where he enjoyed the fellowship with his sister 
{and her husband, and his many fiends until his death in Api, 1960 in hie seventy- 
ninth year, He also was a native of Perthshire, 








HENRY NIELSEN — | was born in Castor on February 6, 1990, and started 
‘shoo! at Buchan in 1936. At that time there were six pupils attending, Murray 
land Raymond Halverson, Bill and Betty Marlowe, my sister Eva and myself. The 
teacher was Miss Bonnie Shoulls 

The next year | went to Corinne School. At that time there were twenty- 
‘x pupils: Margaret, Veima, Lois and Joyce Waterhouse: Arley and Murl Chi- 
ley; Dave Wallace; Francis, Andy and Nelle Harvey: Mao and Alfred Delker: 
Dorothy, Donna and Harold Lepard: Irene Kennedy: Mary, isobel and Donale 
‘Campbeli; Gordon, Mary and Allan Ironside; Alf Siverson; Joe Higgins; Eva and 
Henry Nelisen, Teachers during my time there were Mr. Tutti, Norine Maynes, 
Bernard Holt, Mrs. Dorothy Cook, Margaret Waterhouse, Daisy Kerner, ang 
Doreen Lyxzen, 
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The two mein highlights of the 
‘school year were always the Christmas 
concert with all the preparation and ex- 
Citement of concert night and. Sant, 
{and the school picnic atthe end of the 
term in June. | remember during one 
‘of these picnies at Corinne, two moose 
‘came up fairly close to the schoo! yard 
‘uring ball game. This was a real 
‘oddly on the prairies. 

Our mode of transportation In the 
summer was a two-wheeled cart made 
from a Model T diferental, and litle 
fen Nelson Family — Shia, Mand MS. Hyeskin mare called Nelle. nthe winter 
Nel atiee, Keen and Gauges Leese bbeerestiaaey 

| started grade ten in Hanna in the fll of 1948, staying in the dormitory there, 
bout quit in November of the eame year. | helped at home, and when we wore 
caught up there | stooked for some of the neighbors and hauled bundles at 
threshing time. During the winter of 1949-50 I worked for Lyman Grove in the 
Garden Plain district. That was the coldest winter | remember. The potatoes froze 
inthe house behind the heater in the front room. The temperature dint get above 
zero for | believe forty-two days straight. n the winter of 1953 | did Rudolph 
Haessel's chores wile they were on a holiday to Germany. 

in 1958 | went to Lacombe and got a job with Elis Construction, doing 
‘carpenter work. While | was there | met Irene Holman who was a secretary forthe 
Department of Highways in Red Deer. We wore married on August 3, 1961, and 
lived in Lacombe for one year 

in 1962 we bought @ farm in the Garden Plain district formerly owned by 
George Wright. In 1971 we purchased the SE 2-34-14, and also have other land 
rented. 

‘We have four children, Kathleen, Sheila, Douglas and Kenneth. They 
attending school In Henna, 














PETER BOYD, By Dorethy Boyd Har: 
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loose and went with the storm, scattering harness and equipment over a wide 
area, Except for minor wire cuts the horses escaped serious Injury. but both men 
spent days gathering up the pieces, 

‘When Pete lived in Dauphin he owned @ Case car go when he arrived, an 
‘experienced driver, he was relogated to drive Charlo’ trucks. The first two were, 
‘2 Model T with Ruxel axle and a Graham Paige. One hundred bushels was a big 
load for ether one. At Bill Goldsbury’s sale a 1928 Ford Phaeton was bought and 
Pete and the Noyces got good mileage out of It. Charlie bought & No. 7 Massey 
Combine In 1988, one ofthe frst inthis area, and Pete operated it. Winter arrived 
early in 1961 and Pete was hired to straight combine flax for Paxmans, Tom 
‘Campion and Fred Engel. He worked off and on during that whole winter, finishing 
in January. The fall o 1850 he went with Art Weich to de custom combining in the 
vulean area. 

Pete and Margaret Noyce were married In 1996, They set up housekeeping in 
‘2 small house in Noyce's yard for awhile. Inthe spring of 1889 they moved to the 
Hudson Bay section, two miles east. A house hed been moved in by Kirby from the 
south country and placed in about the middle of the section. A barn and other 
outbuildings were built on the place. Water was obtainable at seventy feet but 
Quicksand was alvays present requiring a new well quite frequently. Joe Slepecka 
bored a well for them; however, before Joe got to the water bearing formation, 
big sandstone rock stopped him from going any further. Pete got the Fred 
Johnston's machine and eventually punched a hole through. Later Pete ana Henry 
Matis scquired an old well dil of thelr own. An eight hundred pound bit 
suspended by a cable from a walking beam on a high tower pounded its way 
through the soil without any water boing used. This machine, though old and 
rickety, drilled @ number of successful wells. There were some of the other kind 
too. The ¢riling machine ended is useuinese abruptly when the bit gol wedged in 
8 rock formation while Pete was driling a wel for Shorty Bossert. No amount of 
hammering could budge it. As a last resort a charge of dynamite was set off 
somewhere near where the bit was lodged. They were very disappointed when, 
ater winding the cable up, they found that the hammer portion of the bit was al 
that they retrieved. The rest of the bit is stil down there, 

in 1955 the school division started bussing to Netherby school. Pete drove 
one of the routes. Later on he bussed the high school students to Hanna once a 
‘week for special classes, 

Pete and Margaret and the children liked to go fishing. When Carolside Dam 
was stocked he and the family, the Rudy Haessels and Raiph Balley family would 
spend a Sunday trying to get the early pike. Buffalo Lake was another favorite spat 
‘at the family loved to go to. 

In the spring of 1963 Pete and Margaret sold thelr farm and moved to Hanna, 
where Pete operated a gravel truck until he retired In 1974 

“Margaret was very active holping form the Association for Retarded Children 
fang the school for Retarded Children in Hanna, She was algo active in the 
women's group of the United Church. 

Margaret passed away in March of 1965 and Pete in January of 1975, The 
children are, Dorothy, Mrs. J, Harvey of Hanna; Donald, of Hanna; lieane, Mrs. 
Dale Cox, of Winfield, Alberta; Lesile, of Calgary; and David, of Hanna. There are 
tive grandchildren, 




















MR. and MRS. STAN SANDERSON — In tho fall of 1939 Stan Sanderson 
opened the new Pool elevator at Garden Plan and the following September he 
Married Marguerite Martin of Oyen, There was no Pool dwelling at Garden Pain 
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0 George Wright moved over @ one-room dwelling which served as a home unt 
the Poo! moved one from Excel the next year. We were blessed with two sons, 
Harold and Fred, while we lived at Garden Plain. In June 1947 we moved to 
Sibbald, leaving behind many lasting friendships and taking with us tong 





‘memorles of our years at Garden Plain. inthe fall of 1963 Harold went to Dowing 
and Garden Plain as Pool agent and was there for three years. 

Aterleaving Garden Plain we moved to Sibbald where we were blessed wih 
two more sons, Dennis and Richard. In 1965 we moved to Oyen, where Stan 
passed away on March 13, 1972. 


THE EARL NESS STORY, By Tom 
‘Moss — Ear! Ness was born in 1916 ang 
\was raised In the Nevis, Alberta distri, 
In 1939 he met Hedvig Heln, who was 
‘working on a neighboring farm. They 
married in 1934, 

In 1936 Earl, Hedvig and children, 
Tom, Russel and Gordon, moved to the 
Garden Plain district, setting on the 
Wickson farm, now vacant but owned 
by Louls Unsworth, Margaret was born 
2 yoar later and Evelyn two years later. 
Water had to be hauled by stone boat 
from neighbor Don Cameron every 6ay. 
Due to the long dry spell and several 
‘ry walls it was the nearest source of 
‘water for ther, 

To supplement earnings from the 
rather poor crops Earl worked In the 
LUneworth coal mines. In the fall of 1961 Earl and the family moved to Scapa. Then 
hhe worked in the coal mines in Drumheller. In 1942 they moved one halt mile 
south of Scapa whore Earl worked forthe C.N.A. During the fll of 1948 the family 
‘moved back to the Wiekson place. The children then attended Garden Plain 
‘School which was four miles away. Earl and Tom hauled thelr coal supply from 
Tif ronside’s stip mine, They also used raliroad ties that the C.N.A, had dis- 
carded for fue! 

‘A spectacle to see was the geese migrating south in the fall. Many was the 
morning while they were feeding on Cameron's fields thelr honking woke us up. 
Because Earls house was on a hill he often shot his supper from the front door 
step. 

‘The fall of 1946 Earl started hauling freight rom Scapa to Garden Plain for 
Taylor's General Store, with his faithful old team “Tony and Baldy". There were 
many stories about Ear! and his team. At the time when threshing crews moved 
from farm to farm, hauling bundles, an unusual cloud ot dust often appeared 
‘More times than not i was just “Tony and Baldy" in another runaway. Being a fat 
runner Earl was very seldom lett very far behind. 

In 1948 the Ness family moved from the Wickson place to the Taylor place 
‘now occupied by Gerald Unsworth The children attended Netherby school, which 
was two and a half miles away. The next year, 1949, was a highlight year for Ear. 
He modernized his operation wth the adltion ofa well worn Rumley tractor ands 
1988 Pontiac car 





Goon, vey, uss and Tom 




















In 1952 Earl and the family moved to Hanna where he was employed by 
Imperial Oil and Massoy-Harris, 


LOOKING BACK, By Glen Grover 
= Owing to the rapid progress mace 
in solentite farming. modern machinery 
‘and transportation, i is unlikely that any 
‘generation will ever experience agai 
‘the hard times and rough ite that we 
had during the hungry thicties. 

We were living in Hanna in those 
years, and we thought we would try 
farming. So In the spring of 1939 we 
moved to the Taylor farm at Garden 
Plain, Mr. Taylor owned and operated 

‘Mr andits Gen Gower andFamiy, the Garden Plain store, and was a fine 

gentleman to have 9s a landlord. We 
were very fortunate as 1039 was the beginning of the good crop yeers. Mr. George 
Wright did our threshing. 

‘The following year they tore down the Pool elevator at Scapa and moved itto 
Garden Plain, and to help our finances | helped tear it down and rebuild it. We 
were miking thirteen cows that summer, 6o we delivered mik and cream to the 
crew, and could those Swedes drink rik! 

it was not al work though. | played ball withthe Scapa Club and | believe we 
won the league that year. 

We had five children, two of school age, and they attended Netherby school, 
In the summer they rode two Shetland ponies and in the winter the sons of our 
‘good neighbor, the late Robert Unsworth, picked our children up in ther sleigh 
‘and took them to school with them. How times have changed In regard to schoo! 
‘vansportation! 

‘The winter of 1940-41 was the winter ofthe deop snow. | hauled Mr. Taylor's 
‘reight rom Scapa to the store, Many trips were made with four horses in order to 
break tral 

Tk was with rogret that we left the Garden Plain district, as we liked the farm 
life very much, but there was no more land available, as everyone was farming 
‘every acre of arable land. Garden Plain was one of the best neighborhoods to be 
‘ound anywhere; the people were always ready to gve a helping hand to anyone in 
need. 

‘After we left the farm | started working for the Special Areas, where | 
remained for twenty-five years untl retiring in 1967. 














‘THE GARDEN PLAIN STORE 1993-1081 
By Marion Taylor Fox: 

In 1999 my Dad and Mother decided to open a store at the new Garden 
Plain siding on the recentiy-bullt C.N.R. line from Scapa to Hemaruka. However, 
‘after a few tral runs, the line was not used too often; only in harvest time and 
‘whenever carloads of grain had to be brought out, or coal shipped in. Occasionally 
during the drought years, feed grains were shipped in to be distributed among 
the farmers for their atte. 

‘Across the Foad from, and facing the Pioneer elevator, was a small three: 
roomed building which the grain company had rented from R. W. Moore, to be 
Used as a home for thelr buyer and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Shand, About 1936, the 
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Pioneer Grain Company bult a house, 
fang s0,Dad was able to rent the Moore 
building for use as a store, He continues 
to rent it until 1051, mainly because Mr 
‘Moore didn’ want to seit 

‘The large front room was fitted up 
with a counter, and shelves along the 
feast and wost walls. With a bank loan, 
‘and Dac's good credit standing, he was 
able to stock staple articles from groc- 
een fries to nals, Lockle's shoes, and a few 
{LW Teyorm tontot is stweat Garden Pian." goods. In the granary warehouse 

outside near the hitching ral, were 
stored Robin Hood flour, sugar, sacks of bran and blocks of salt. Later there was 
B.A. gas pump in front, serviced in later years trom Drumheller, But in those 
tearly years Kirby's truck from Hanna Kept the Bulk gasoline tanks and the Kero- 
ene barrels ile, 

‘can remember the odd sleepless night when one of us who weren't used to 
serving fuel oll would le awake most of the night, wondering i we'd filled som 
customer's kerosene can with gas by mistake. Nothing serious every occurred, but 
‘0n occasion one of us would have to make a flying trip to some farm to check, 
‘mainly by snitfing. There weren't too many phones then and who'd want the others 
(on the party line to know of such carelessness, in any case? 

For almost two years Dad continued to operate the store trom our farm a mite 
‘and a hait away, across from Robert Unswort's. In the slack season, one of us 
children, home on holidays, would walk or ride the bike across the old Wright farm 
tothe siding, to serve the few customers. the weather turned nasty in winter, Daa 
‘would sleep on an old Winnipeg couch in the phone room atthe store. Business 
was quiet in the early years, 

In summer treight was often picked up in Hanna with our haif-ton truck: or 
from the C.N. station in Scapa, as it had been shipped trom McDonald's 
Consolidated in Camrose. Fresh fruit and bakery products usually came from 
Calgary wholesalers. n winter the freight trips were really hard on the horses and 
‘rivers. Often trash produce was frozen during is ong trip inthe sleigh, inspite of 
the effort of he drivers to prevent it 

1 never forget the horrible experiences of driving over gumbo roads attor a 
heavy rain, to got freight and bundles of mall from the Scapa post office. Our 
customers, like ourselves, were always anxious for letters, especially during the 
war years when many of our local boys were serving overseas. 

In August, 1995, Dad and Mother commenced building a small bungalow 
between the Pioneer house and the store, and lived thereafter October. How well 
remember the thril of coming home tothe store from Mrs. Kennedy's, with whom | 
boarded in the Corinne district, the first weekend of November, 1935. And later, 
‘going in to Hanna to attend the teachers’ convention, via team and sleigh with Me. 
and Mrs, George Wright; a long weary trip, but no grumbling, just thankful to be 
able to attend, 

My parents continued to operate the expanding store until my Mother's 
sudden passing, in February, 1843. Dad sold his stock, closed the doors, and 
‘moved to Calgary. However, he never felt comfortable in the busy city. He missed 
his community, his old neighbors, his Independence. He left his Calgary house for 
Patsy and me tive in while she worked for the R.C.AF. and in C.W.A.C., and re 





























































opened the Garden Plan store in August, 1943. He continued to operate unt he | 
fared to Castor inthe fal of 983 i 

Tromember the trendy vite with the regular Frid customers, many of 
inom were Bachar rom the Buchan, Corinne and Lake Thelma cats. We 
Could aimee writeup thar weekly ore rom memory; breed, biter jam, rolled 
Sats tinned mill, tobacco or snaose, Kerosene, et 

1 emomber the wonderful happy feling of thankfulness when tnlly the 
trucks and Noree-crewn wagons woud bring thet newy-thresnee wnat fo the 
tievators, and everyone was hustling ane Busting to get back home for anather 
ford 

| remember the many, many times we would run rom our berb-wire prone in 
thenovse fo cat aloe! Oa into store, ohave him add another em ove 
Sten we nad fo redirect local message to someone on the regular phone ne 
But other and Oad performed th service cneertuly siping ona sweater trun 
tothe store to relay te message. 

{remember our kitchen table being covered wih paper begs, treats forthe 
Ciristmas concert and what Better place ffl them ? And the Communty club 
‘rapping parcels for overseas 

Dad and Mother nad an extensive library, and were alway lending to or 
cxcnanging books wth regar customers, Newspapers and magazines wore 
‘over trown avy, but rolled up, and tucked In someone's grocery box. long 
tna bonvs bag of candy there were chitéren nthe homo. 

“hose years had telrharésipe ut hey had ther rewards too, stemming 
‘rom the need for each other Inthe communty. No mater whet, everyone cred 
na was wing to help in tmes of fellowship, clatres or lines, | am grate to 
have been apart ofthe growth ofthe Garden Pain store. 











GARDEN PLAIN ELEVATORS 
By Margeret Nelson 


Following the completion of the i 

GNA. line from Scapa to Hemaruka 

in 191, the Pioneer Grain Co. started 

building an elevator. This was opened 

for business in August 1931. It Is be- 

lieved nearly all the material was ship- | 
i 





ped'n by al. Te ist agent Mr. Wicon 
forted the W. Wright house. Mr Shend 
tented a small house which RM. Moore 
td Bult unl the Ploneer Gran Co 
had completed thor own house, 
The folowing alt ot agents who 
wore at Garden Plein: George Wison, 
IAuguet to October 100%, AW. Shand 
Setober seat to May 1887, Eevtor | 
hosed: May 1887 10 Juy 1998 Wa 
‘a Kennedy, day 1998 to May 1845; Hit 
Tengo lar tGadesPn—1044 Tayo, May to duly 1946, C.. Hergot i 
Sly 1645 9 June 147, D.C. Rose, June 
1947 to ay 1945; J. Paste, May 1049 fo July 1850, © Renecher, duly 190 "0 Hit 
September 1081; J. Bko, September 1851 to Api 1882, 8.7. Canning, Apt | 
18521 September 1852 i. Pacer, Soplamber 852 uly 1980, 8.9.Stekey, | 
| 
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‘July 1956 to November 1960; J.C. Foy, November 1960 to April 1962: G. Burns, 
[April 1962 to November 1967. 3 

‘The elevator at Garden Plain was closed in November of 1967 and was 
subsequently moved to Cereal, Alberta by G. Champagne Movers from Winn 
peg, Manitoba. The elevator lett Garden Plain February 26, 1968. 

The Alberta Wheat Poo! elevator was bull In Scapa and in 1938 torn down 
‘and the lumber hauled to Garden Plain. it was rebuilt, slong with new material 
hauled from Wainwright ay Albert Storch. This was done in time for the harvest of 
1939. The elevator had a 40,000 bushel capacty 


Fist oadof ran ta Pear Conpay, Gaden Pin — August 27,191 





Grain delivered tothe Poot's Garden Plain Elevator from 19390 1972 totaled 
1,478,487 bushels. The highest handling was 108,856 bushels In 1942 10 1943, the 
lowest handling was recorded in 1849 to 1850 at 5.249 bushels, 

Elovator Managers who have operated the Garden Plain Elevator are listed 
below with the dates of service: 8.8. Sanderson, Aug 17/39 to June 9/47; J. 
Ferguson, Jun 9/47 to Aug 4/48; A. Chaney, Aug 4/48 to Apr 3/49; L.O. Paulson, 
‘Apr 8/49 to Jun 10/49; AW. Garbutt, Jul 19/49 to Oct 19/61: H.R. Cunningham, 
(Oct 19/51 to Jan 18/62; P.J, Moran, Feb 7/52 to Dec 10/83; R.C. Bally, Dec 10/59 
to Oct 27/68: S.M. Sanderson, Nov 24/63 to Sep 27/65; AL. Stapley, Sep 27/65 to 
Jun 24/66; D.B. Gilbert, Jun 24/66. 

‘Alocal Pool member who was elected as Delegate, to represent the members 
Inthe Sub-Districtin which Garden Plain is located was Edward D. Bain, Hanna in 
1928-26, 

‘A house was moved into Garden Plain In 1961 for the agent. Prior to that he 
boarded, then rented a small house, 

“The elevator was torn down early in 1975. Some ofthe lumber was hauled to 
Hanna. This was mainly dimensional lumber which was used in the construction of 
the new Alberta Wheat Pool elevator in Hanna. The scales were sold and the 
Lnuseabie remains were burned. 

Ate th elevator closed Ed Job Sought the house and diemanted i 








BAILEY STORY, By Mrs. Marle Brix — The Bailey family artived in Garden 
Pain on January first, 1954. Ralph was the new Alberta Wheat Pool agent. We 
came from Craigmyle where he had been second man, 








Ralph was of farming background, and we soon got some cows to milk and 
‘some Shetland ponies. We bought @ quarter section of land close tothe elevator 
irom Mr. George Wright, for pasture, Ralph loved horsés, and it seemed to me that 
‘when he took one to an auction markat to sell, he brought two more home, 

"The children rode Shetland panies to school and on viet to thei friends 

We soon became involved in community life, taking n the dances and card 
partie. We enjoyed learning the game of "$00" which was played there, and 
missed It when we lett. 

Wie found the people of Garden Plain area were among the trendiest we hed 

In June 1963 we bought a farm in the Viking area, The children and | eft in 
‘August 1963 20 they could be ready to start school. Ralph remained atthe elevator 
Until after the cutoff in October. 

We have four children, Ronsid now resides in Red Deer, Sharon in 
Edmonton Bil t Drayton Valley and Lee at Viking. 

Ralph passed away while visiting his son at Drayton Valley in November of 
1973, 

{have singe remarried and live at Pye. 





MR, and MRS. FRANK LEE — When the Lee family Eileen and Frank, Trever 
(12) and Robert (10) dismounted at the C.N. Station in Hanna, at 9:00 am. 14 
‘August 1984, our sense of curiosity and adventure really awoke, 

Thee senses were kindled by our trp out to Netherby School. While being 
‘riven out by Schoo! Superintendent, Gordon Hay, we had the sight of Rayforc 
land Freddie Johnson trying to coax a bull back to the pasture from Highway 96, 
fand by coming upon Winnie Grove in distress with a flat 

‘We were not left out of things for very long, for less than a woek later, | was 
called upon by Rudolph Haessel to bring a hammer, and joined the men in putting 
‘nthe new hardwood floor at Garden Plain Hall 

“The school certainly was the centre of the community, with card parties, 
Christmas concerts, fm shows, meotings, church services, funerals and other 
‘activities, All seemed to go off wel, even we did have the occasional skunk under 
‘the school to disrupt the proceedings. 

"The winter of 1955-56 was a memorable one as Grassy Slope School had 
‘been pulled in to centralize the area. It was cold and we had so much snow we had 
to utlize two "bombadiars” te haul the students to school. That was the winter also 
when we had a dozen cars and trucks parked in the school yard, with thelr 
batteries being kept warm behind our wood and coal stove in the teacherage 
kitchen, while their drivers drove home In sleighs or on horseback. 

‘Memories flood back especially such Incidents as the "wash-out" on the new 
‘wo mile high grade in the spring of 'S8; the Boxing Day tire at Basil Stickney’s 
levator house: grass fires on the community pasture; and the day that Walter 
Hessel broke his lag in the middle of writing his Grade Nine examinations. This 
vas a memorable day because my mother arrived from England that evening and 
‘Sccused me of belng drunk because of the way the car was weaving from side to 
‘ide during the six mile tip on the back road from Norman Greenway's corner, 
and | was. congratulating myself on having Kept in the ruts to get us home 
sticcessfully aftr all the rain we had had! 

‘though conditions In the teacherage (and in teaching) were so vastly 
‘ferent from those we had been accustomed to inthe old country we thoroughly 
fenjoyed our theee years in the community, and stil have many frends we look 
forward to seeing whenever we travel dowm in that direction. 
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BUCHAN No. 2330 
LITTLE ROUND LAKE No. 2019 
TOWNSHIP 34, RANGE 13 
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OTHER RENTERS and OWNERS IN BUCHAN 
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BUCHAN SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2930 

‘To the best of our knowledge, Buchan School opened In the spring of 1912 
with Miss Laura Amanda McDonald, a gil from Nova Scatia, asthe first teacher. 
‘The Secretary was Daniel Tracy and the Trustees were TF. Ironside, Charles 
Halverson and Martin Fox. 

“The schoo! was built by Mr. Jullus Block of Maunders on the south west of 15- 
{34-19 and was named forthe district of Buchan in Scotland from which @ number 
fof area residents had come a few years earier. An early homestesder, Jim 
Buchan, plowed the freguard around the school yard with a team of oxen. A 
ccaragana hedge planted shorty afterward is stil there today. 

’As the number 2990 indicates Buchan was the frst school bul in the area 
‘and itoperated continuously until 1935, whan lack of students forced ito close for 
{2 short time, Due to consolidation with Netherby t closed permanently in 1955, 

‘Some Buchan teachers were: Miss L.A. MacDonald, Mrs. T.F. Ironside, 
Marjorie Dixon, Sidney Gilson, EV. Springbett, Wm. Marsh, Hal Henry, Mrs. 
Richard Moris, Ralph Barnett, Mrs. 8. Grimes, Albert Oke, Mrs. Wells, Morris 
Garnet, Ralph Cook, John Vanderberg, Chester Laing, Donald Groen, Florence 
Mee, who also taught as Mrs. Wm. L. Storch, Bonna Shoults, George B. Holt. 
Georgina Horne, who also taught as Mrs. Norbert Dyke, Joyce Evans, Wm. Gibb, 
Mrs, M.D. Cook, Irene Hohm, Marlene Schuithels and George Patzer. 

Buchan and Lite Round Lake districts are flat and treeless, drained by 
branches of the Berry Creek, which flows north-east into North Berry Creek and 
then on tothe Red Deer River near Wardlow. The soll varies from clay to sand and 
‘gravel with numerous Burned out holes where there is very litle growth, perhaps 
ue fo tree roots being burned following @ praife fire. The numerous arrow and 
Spear heads, hammers and pleces of patery as wel as campsites, stone tent rings 
‘and burll sites indicate that this area was once elther Indian hunting or batle 
‘rounds. 

































































LITTLE ROUND LAKE No. 2819 

In 1919 the contract to build Litle Round Lake schoo! was lat to Henry 
Dunington for the cost of roughly nine hundréd dollars. With the help of loc 
{farmers the schoo! was buil on the homestead of Clyde Wooden on the south west 
‘of 34-04-18, A ell was dug by Me. Wooden and the school opened forthe fall erm 
With Mrs. T-F. Ironside as firt teacher. She wes also the last, for the schoo! 
‘Sperated for loss than six months and closed because a family having five school- 
‘aged children let the district. As the attendance was now too low to justty paying 
@ teacher, he district consolidated with Cowan, Lake Thelma and Buchan, 

“The building was used as a community centre for picnics, card parties and 
‘dances until the early forties, when it was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Orvin Dani 
land moved to their farm three miles to the north-east where it was used for a 
‘dwelling. Today i forms part af the madern farm home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Welsh and tam 














EKHOLM — ANDERSON, ae told to Harry Nelson by Emil Ekholm — Mr 
land Mrs, Axel Eknolm, Mrs, Exholm’s brothers Frank and Otto Anderson, and her 
father Mr. Anderson came to Alberta from Spokane In 1908. Frank Anderson fled 
‘on the NW 32-34-13, Otto Anderson filed on the NE 30-34-13. They all went back 
to Spokane for the winter of 1909-10, Inthe early spring of 1910 they all returned 
to Alberta and Axel Ekhoim filed on the NE 32-34-13 on the fourth day of Apri 
1910, 

‘Their closest neighbor was Oscar Gustatson who had fled on SW 92-34-18 
‘on the tenth day of April 1908, He had bull a house on the south-west corner of his. 
homestead and Otto Bult one on the north-east corner of his homestead. Nevther 
house was very big so these families ato and cooked in one house and crossed the 
‘oad allowance and slept in the other one, This went on til Axel Ekholm got his 
‘own buildings put up. 

Mr. and Ms, Axel Ekholm had a family of three. Emil, born in 1905; Ruth in 
1907, and Andrew (Pete) In 1912. Axel proved up on his homestead and was 
‘getting prety well established when his health began to fall. He passed away on 
December 21, 1914, Mrs. Eknolm, being of hardy ploneer stock, continued to farm 
and look after her children, Mrs, Ekholm's father lived with her and helped with the 
"Work on the farm. in those days you dd not buy bread atthe store, which was too 
{ar away anyway, and Mrs. Exholm, being very industrious and @ hard worker, 
Used to bake bread for the bachelors for miles around, O. Lewis, 8. Ludiow,D. 
Carlson, J. Nelson just to name a few. She used to get $2.50 for baking up 100, 
pounds of flour. She did this for quite @ number of yoars. 

Mrs, Ekholm’s brother Frank Anderson, proved up his homestead and also 
‘worked aut in his apare time. He used to work around Stettler, or wherever work 
‘vas avaliable ti 1817. He then came back and stayed on the farm with Mrs. 
Ekhoim and family, working his land from there as it was on the same section. 
Frank bought more land and ralsed good cops for some years. 

‘In 1997, after a number of baa years, Frank and Mrs. Ekholm and Andrew 
(Pete) loft this area and moved to Donalda where they farmed for @ number of 











years, Mr. Anderson passed away in 1929 at the age of ninety-two years, Frank 
‘Anderson passed away in 1964 and Mrs, Axel Ekholm passed away July 19, 1968. 

‘Otto Anderson proved up on his homestead. He used to rents land out and 
{90 up around Stetir. He did a lot of carpenter work, as he was good at that, but 
hhe would take any kind of work. He generally spent the summer around Stettler 
‘and part of the winter inthis area. Otto was a great guy for walking and when he 
‘Went visiting around here he always walked, He sold his farm to T.G. Ironside in 














the 1950's and more or oss retired around Donalda and Stettler. He passed away 
‘on April 1, 1969 at the age of 78. 

Emil Ekholm, the oldest one, spent his school years at Litte Round Lake 
‘School and Cowan School, mostly at Cowan as Round Lake was only open for @ 
few months. After he finished school he started farming, buying some land and 
renting some, He also played a guitar with some of the early day orchestras. inthe 
twinter time he often rade horseback or drove in a cutter fifteen or twenty miles to 
help play or a dance and alot ofthe time the temperature was well below zero. 

Emil married Erna Blum on November 1, 1983. They have one son, Donald, 
Aiter they ware married they continued farming around here til about 1997. After 

res of poor crops and low grain and cattle prices they decided to move to 

a, 

‘Emil has producers’ Certificates from Scapa elevators dating back to 1928. 
‘That year number one wheat sold for 82 cents a bushel, then in February 1991 it 
was worth 231 cents a bushel, up just slighty from the winter of 1880 when ithad 
‘dropped to 22% cants a bushel. By October 1935 it had gone up to 66'4 cents a 
bushel. Some of the later certificates were from the Pioneer Grain at Garden Plain. 
In 1996 he shipped thirteen head of mixed cattle, cows, calves, and some steers, 
all grain fed, to AW.W. In Calgary and received a cheque for $130.00. Could that 
be what they call The good old days?” 

"Emil and Erna continued farming in the Donalda area for a numberof yoars. 
‘They are now relied and make thelr home in Donalda, 

uth Eknolm, the only daughter, married Walter Rochan on December 10, 
4991. They farmed her uncle's (Otto Anderson), farm til 1995 then decided to 
move to the Red Wilow - Donalda area where they farmed for some years. They 
had one son Gordon, 

Ruth and Walter were killed in @ tragic train-vehice collision In Bashaw on 
May 17, 1976, 

Andrew (Pete) Ekholm grew up inthis area. When he was through schoo! he 
farmed with his mother and Unele Frank, and went with them to Donaida. Pete was 
‘musical, and used to play and sing at the local dances. He passed away on 
February 12, 1976. 
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AUGUST DAHLGREN, By Harry Nelson — August Dahlgren was born in 
‘Sweden and as a young man immigrated to the United States. Inthe summer of 
1810 he came to Alberta in search of a homestead. 

He flies on NE 34-34-13 on August, 1910, 

He proved up his homestead and also worked out. For @ number of years he 
‘was grader man forthe local municipality, bullding roads. In his lator years, af 
he relied, he lived in a small houso In Mrs. Ekholm’s yard 

‘He passed away in the early thirties and ie buried inthe Castor Cemetery. 


CALVIN B. GLOVER, By Margarot Nolson — Calvin Glover homesteaded the 
SSE 36-34-13 on Dacember 21, 1915. He proved up his homestead by bulding a 
small house and breaking some land. Both Mr. and Mrs. lover were musical. Mr 
Glover played the violin and Mr. Glover was a beautiful singer. In 1918 he took 
the joD of secretary of the Sullivan Lake Municipality No. 235. He then moved to 
Castor and later on to Calgary. Mr. Embert Johnson, who homesteaded the next 
Quarter, farmed his land into the twonties. 

















DAVID SHRIEDER, By Mergarot Neleon — Wr. Shrieber was a late 
homesteader, coming to the area in February 1915, to file on SE 34-04-19, He 
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farmed his land and proved up trom his other land holdings a few miles north, He 
‘married and remained inthe are tl the early twenties when Dick Roberts bought 
his lana. ‘ 


JAMES DONALD LEWIS, By Margaret Neleon — Don Lewis homesteaded 
the NW 94-24-19 in June of 1912, He proved up is land and remained in the area 
‘about six years, On leaving he sold his land to Jesse Roberts. 





OSCAR GUSTAFSON, By Harry 
‘Neteon — Oscar Gustatson was born in 
Minnesota September 11, 1879. He 
came from a large family and as there 
‘was not enough to do at home, he do- 

cided to head for Canada where home 
138 wore still available. In March of 
+1009 he arrived in Stettler where ne met 
another Scandinavian by the name of 

Olaf Larson. 

Ys, Fan Cul Tracy and Cayon sob: "i was tough Larson that Oscar 
rion, Har, tee and Brenda Gusisan; ocided to fle on SW 32-24-19 as ths 
el ee Fa, was only about two miles trom where 
Larson had homesteaded. He proved up his homestead, breaking ten acres 
‘every year for three years, and also working out in his spare time to make ends 





i, sea Gatason ‘Ms Oscar Gustafson 


Oscar and Willam Nelson worked together a fot stacking hay and bundles i 
the fall, They also had thee frst binder in partnership. Oscar handled the binder. 
the fall ag Re was very good at that, and Nelson dia the stooking, 

In the early days when it was not easy to get threshed early, they often 
stacked all theit grain crops and threshed them late in the fall or early winter 
whenever a machine was avallable, They did this exchange work for years and | 
ever once heard one complaint about one doing more work on one farm than the 
ther 








‘Oscar was married to Miss Hattie Dahigren In the teens but his wife passed 
‘away In the early twenties when their son was born. After his wife passed awey 
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(Oscar rented out tos brother-in-law, Charlie Dahigren, and went up to Stettler 
‘and worked out for some years, He eventually returned tothe homestead and took 
Up farming again. He bought another quarter of land ad farmed and raised a few 
cate for some years. He was also a municipal councilor for a term of two or three 
years. 

‘When he got older, Oscar got rid of his cattle and straight grain farmed tit 
about 1950 when he decided to retire. He bought @ house in Castor and lived there 
til January 1968, when he passed away atthe age of 86 years. He Is buried In the 
Castor Cemetery 

‘Oscar had only one gon, Harold, who atl farms his Dac's homestead, Herold 
‘was married to Violat Walker in 1943. She was killed in a tragic car accident near 
Blairmore in August 1962. She Is buried in the Castor Cemetery. They had three 
children, Carol, now Mrs. Wilis Job; Lee on the home place; and Brenda who 
married Jonn Taylor and is ving on a farm in the Halkir ar 








CLYDE WOODEN, as told by Mra. Wooden written by Margaret Nelson — 
Clyde Wooden came trom Missourt U.S.A. in 1909. He filed blind on his first 
homestead and on coming to find his land found it to be in Sullvan Lake. He 
‘cancelled this claim. On locating another claim, a frond Bill Knight, also trom 
Missouri, drove him to Stettler with a team of mules. He fled on SW 34-34-13 in 
April 1910. This land had been homasteaded previously and thrown up, Clyde 
ald for the shack and what improvements were made. 

Clyde spent much time working In coal mines. His mining career in early 
years has been traced from strip mining tothe first underground mine inthe area, 
Mrs. Wooden also cooked for the men at the first mine he worked at. 

By 1813, the homestead shack now consisted of three rooms. Clyde built a 
barn that summer. Also thet year Litle Round Lake School was built and to earn 
extra money Ciyde dug a well at the school. 

In 1912 a hall storm swept through, the oat crop was destroyed. The next year 
the shelled-out oats volunteered and an eighty bushel per acre crop was 
harvested 

In the spring of 1917 Clyde fenced his quarter of land with cedar posts. This 
was the only land fenced with cedar posts at that time. 

In summer Clyde was an ardent ball player. Mrs. Wooden recalls some oth- 
rs, Harry Fox, Howard Wilson and Seaba Brothers as being on the eame team. In 
‘inte his talents tuned to music. He played the banjo, mandolin, or guitar which 
‘evor was handy. Later he mastered the vilin. He helped play for many dances and 
house partis, 

‘Mrs. Wooden recalls a pienie at Corinne Schoo! in 1913 when lemonade was 
‘made in a galvanized wash tub and an old hammer used to crush the lemons. 
Mary people were sick ator drinking It. No one was ever sure it it was the lead 
‘rom the tub or the hammer. 

Mrs. Wooden tells of going back to the homestead site about 1960 to find 
‘some rhubarb planted in 1913 stl thriving. By this ime Mr. Fred Mattis owned the 
land and had sheep grazing on I. Apparently the sheep didnt care for the 
rhubarb. 

In the fall of 1917 Ciyde sold his homestead to Roy Scott and moved to the 
Rumsey, Alberta area where he continued coal mining. 

Clyde Wooden was united in marriage to Viegle Cresey on January 31, 1913, 
‘To this union four children were born. Lester dled as the result of @car accident in 
uly 1976, Anna and Elsie live at Byemoor and Cilford at Asherot, B.C. There are 
{welve grandchildren and eight great grandchildren. 
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years. 


‘rs. Wooden lives at Heart Haven in Stel, where she enloys good heath, 
‘A remarkable lady t0 talk to about the Good Old Days! 


LOUIS WHITE, By Margaret Nelson — Louis White filed on NW 28-84-13, This 
land was proved up. He married Miss Hackett from the Castor area. Mr. White 
essed away. Mrs. White later married Mr. Arthur. They farmed the original 
homestead tll 1917 when they sold to Olat Larson 


lose and ik Robes 





In 1917 he married Balle tronside but they separated in 1924 
For many years Mr. Roberts was councilor of Sullivan Lake Municipality and 
was also secretary of Litie Round Lake School 
In 1948 he sold his ranch to Fred Matis and retired to Wal 
1958. In his wil he left one hundred dollars to be used for the upkeep of Netherby 


Cemetery. 


and Wes. ick Robetsn es 








Mr. Wooden passed away at Kelowna, August 6, 1975 atthe age of eighty-five 








JESSE HERBERT ROBERTS, By 
Trever Roberts — My uncle, Jesse 
Roberts, was born in Dyserth Flintshire, 
North Wales. In 1907 he came to Innis- 
fall, Alberta, where he hired a team and 
buggy to go in search of a homestead, 
He drove over the Three Hils - Ghost 
Pine area and decided if the land 
wouldn't grow grass it was no good. 
This same land Is some of the best in 
Alberta today. He finally homesteaded 
fon the northwest quarter of 10-35-19 
‘on land that grew prairie woo! but very 
litle grain, Later he Bought land far- 

fer South and made his home on the 
northwest of 34-34-13 where he raised 
(Clydesdale horses and registered Short- 
horn cattle. 











where he died in 





MA. and MRS. RICHARD TUDOR 
ROBERTS — Mir, Roberts was born in 
Dyserth, Flintshire, North Weles in 1884 
He came to Canada in 1907 and home- 
Steaded on the northeast quarter of 
10-35-19. Lator he moved to the north- 
‘east of 28-34-13, where he raised Aber- 
{deen Angus cate and Percheron hor- 





Jn 1942 he married Mrs. Marjorie 
Donaldson Kay who had been keeping 
house for Wiliam Glover Sr. since the 
doath of Mrs. Glover 1921 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts continued to 
farm until they sold out to Fred Matt 
In 1948. They moved to Hanna where 
‘Mrs. Roberts was a charter member of 
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‘the Hanna Social Credit Ladies Auxiliary. She was slso a member of Hanna 
United Church and was a ite member ofthe Missionary Society 

‘Mr. Roberts passed away in June 1965 following a lengthy iness. Mr. 
Roberts died in December 1965, Both are buried in Hanna, 





OLAF LARSON, By Jennie Larson — In June of 1908, Mr. Ola (Ole) Larson and 
Mr. Louls Grossett put packs of supplies on their backs and walked from Stet 
‘Alberta to the area now called Garden Plain Alberta to fle thelr homesteads. They 
‘were the iret homesteaders in that aistrct. Mr. Larson's land was SW 28-34-13, 

Mr. Grossett led on the quarter section east of Ole Larson. 

Mr. Larson built a god house olive in, then walked back and forth to Stettler 
{or supplies. He eventually brought back an ox and a mule which he put to work 
breaking the land, In order to improve the homestead he had to go out on other 
Jobs to earn a grub stake, These jobs Included, helping to buld the C.P.R, from 
Lacombe to Castor and hauling lumber to start the building ofthe town of Hanna 


In 1914, he managed to build a very nice, large red barn with the help of a 
very good friend Mr. Chris Midthun. Also in this year he received the tte to his 
homestead, 

In 1917 Mr. Larson married and bought another quarter of land, north of his 
homestead, He then invested in some cattle and started mixed farming. In the 
‘meantime other setiors had arrived. 

‘Mr. G.A. Wickson opened a store at Garden Plain and a hall was built, where 
al the gatherings and dances were held 

‘Mr. Olson is remembered as bringing mall and supplies from Castor to 
Garden Plain for a number of yoars 

‘Buchan Schoo! was bullt and Norman Larson attended this schoo! until Mr 
Larson sold the farm in 1928 and moved to Castor. 

‘Mrs. Larson remembered some very hard times when there was a lot of hard 
work to do and not many returns. She remembers seling butter for twenty-five 
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cents per pound and eggs for ten cents a dozen. First class steers sold at five 
dollars a head . 

The first homesteaders hauled grain Into Castor for nineteen cents @ bushel 
‘Some years of drought and hall ware experienced and crops were destroyed. At 
‘that time no restitution was made to the farmers by the government. 

‘Mr. Olaf Larson was born in Bodo, Norway In 1885. He passed away In 
Penticton, 8.0. in 1967 at the age of elghty-three years. 

His wife Jennie was born In Nordsand, Norway in 1885. Shes now residing in 
Penticton, 6.C. 

They had three children. Norman was born In Coronation Alberta on 
November 27, 1918. He lives in Grande Prairie, Alta. Emest Larson was born in 
Coronation, Alberta on August 28, 1920. Thelr second son met death by accident 
In June 1923, and Is buried In Netherby Cemetery 

Esther Larson Grover was born In Castor, on August 3, 1927. She is now 
residing In Penticton, B.C 








EMBERT JOHNSON, By Margarot Nelson — Johnson fled on the SW 96-34- 
{Bin August 1915, Because of his healtn, he was persuaded by his family to return 
home. He had only been here long enough fo prove up. The last year or two he 
farmed Calvin Glovers land, 


JOHN FINK, By Margaret Nelson — John Fink homesteadd tho NW 36-34-13 
‘on July 16, 1909. He built his first sod shack into the coulee bank. He proved up his 
land and worked out doing carpenter work around Coronation, He worked for Carl 
Stettler when he bull a hotel In Castor. He also built a trame house for hime, 

In tho lato twenties he bult a big chicken house, raised chickens and sold 
‘e998. The chicken house was built nto a coulee bank and was two stories high. At 
the Back you could go nto the top floor at ground level. This was used for feed and 
incubation. The lower floor was used for the laying hens. 

He sold hie farm in 1990-31 to Mr. W. Grantham and moved to Briish 
Columbia. Here he continued chicken ranching 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Fink had one son Earl. When Earl was a young boy he had the 
misfortune af having one of his lags cut otf below the knee in a binder accident. At 
that time he was fitted with @ peg leg and attended schoo! playing like any other 
oy would. When he grew up he was fitted with an artificial leg, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fink both passed away some years ago. 

Earl made a trip out to soe the old homestead in 1950; 
Rossland, B.C. 


3 that time he lived at 





GEORGE KINNEY, By Margaret Nelson — George Kinney came to the Castor 
‘area from the United States In June of 1911 he decided to homestead and fied on 
NE 28-24-13. 

Mr. Kinney was a carpenter before coming to the homestead. He worked at 
hie trade in Castor for extra money. He helped the contractor build Lite Round 
Lake Schoo, along with Mr. Spalding and Mr. Waldron. 

‘Mr. Kinney nad the frst arin the area, about 1916. itwas a Chevrolet model, 

Delbert, the only child, went to school et Litle Round Lake, Cowan and 
‘Buchan. When he was young his Mother drove him to school, later he rode 8 
horse 

In 1917 the Kinneys gold their farm to J. Scott. At that time they returned to 
the United States. Mrs. Kinney passed away shorty after and Mr. Kinney some 
time later. Son Delbert stil lives in Bilings, Montana, 
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LOUIS GROSSETT, By Harry Nelson — L. Grossett was one of the earliest 
hhomesteaders in this area having fled on the SE 28-84,19, on March 28, 1908, He 
proved up his homestead and worked out parttime, A cottage rooted house was 
built and stil stands there today. 

He farmed his land fora few years and then rented it to his neighbor. It was. 
later gd to J. Hutcheson. This land was later sold to Keller and Willams and the 
present owner Is Mr. J. Martowe. 

itis believed that winen Mr. and Mrs. Grossett lett here they went tothe Rocky 
Mountain House area as he was very fond of hunting and trapping 








MR, and MRS. JOHN HUTCHESON, By Mrs. John Hutcheson 1994, and 
reprinted from the Garden Plain Story with the permission of the authors, 
The Dundee Women's Institute — First of al | wil tell now | came to be among 
the early pioneers of this community when | was Mrs. Matida Speten. 

‘Those of you who have lived in the United States are familiar with, or have at 
least seen the pamphlets that ae sent out picturing Canada the Golden West. My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Halverson, took the Canada fever, and as | was of a roving 
nature it did not take me very long to decide that | would see Canada too. Cars 
‘were ordered on April23, 1910, and were billed out for Canada, My car consisted 
of two horses, six head of cattl, six hens, household goods and some Im- 
plements. A few days later my sister and | followed and we landed in Castor on 
May 2, where we camped for two weeks. 

Mr. Halverson then located the homesteads after which applications for fling 
were made, A few days elapsed before we found out if they were open for entry. At 
last the great day came, and everything was packed for moving again, We started 
‘ut on the morning of May 16 and landed on our homestead on the seventeenth at 






‘vise lover, Mabe Spten and Ms, Matilda Span in tot of theta paper sack. Note rocks on 





‘What a change from the land we had left! We had lived Inthe Park region of 
Minnesota where small lakes and rivers were numerous and there were plenty of 
fish, trees of all kings, and plenty of wild fruit and game. 

A prairie fire which passed through in the fll of 1909 had loft this a very 
barren country indeed, The ground was covered with black ashes four inches 
eep, and one was ready for a bath after walking through it only a short distance. 
There hadn't been any snow in the winter to pack it down. To the east the white 
racks showed up ike sheep lying on the hilside. Feed for stock was very scarce, 
there was only a litte grass along the covles. 
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We lived in a tent while waiting for a shack to be bull. This was 2 one- 
roomed, car-rooted,tarpapered building twelve by fourteen fest, which cost sixty. 
‘Seven dollars. A barn, a temporary shelter, was erected forthe horses, cows ang 
hens. Next a garden patch was broken for potatoes and vegetables which did very 
wel 

‘On May 81 | could see a storm coming up s0 ! packed Mabel, my daughter, 
‘on my back, and set out forthe cate. ! saw them but could not get to them three 
{quarters of a mile away. The snow and small hal pelted my face so hard that | was 
forced to turn back to the shack without them. In the morning, the first of June, 
there was a snow drift in front of the house three feet deep, and aso a lt inside 
‘which came through the knot holes in the walls, and no cattle to be seen. started 
‘out to 100k for them plunging through the snow drifts on horseback. The snow 
lasted for six days, then a neighbor told me he had seen the cattle on the place 
‘where Dave Carlson now lives, It was seven o'clock the same evening whon | set 
‘Out f0 look for them, and brought them home at midnight. No roads or fences in 
those days, just crossed the prairie anywhere. 

‘My only cow died four days after being fresh leaving me with ate calf and 
‘no mik. | had to take it over to Mr. Halverson and they fed itunti | got @ cow, which 
‘was a range cow, the price being thitty-five dollars. She was some kicker, 100, 
believe mel 

Later inthe eummer a well was dug, a hen house built, also a coathouse, allot 
prairie god, of Alberta bricks, a6 they were sometimes called, The settlers inthe 
‘istrict were made up of ninety-sx per cent bachelors and four per cent families, 
being ironside, Fox, Halverson and mysell There was a store at Garden Plain 
‘known as the Williston Trading Company. Inthe fall of 1910 Mr. Watson opened a 
store and post office at Fertilly. The Buchan school was organized in 1910 and 
Was builtin 1911. The first term of school opened on April 7, 1912, the teacher 
bing Mise McDonald, a girl from Nova Scotia, On the last day of school, August 7, 
the first U.F.A. pionie was held. A good orowd gathered in spite ofthe mosquitoes, 
Baseball and races made up the sports. 

‘Our nearest rliroad was Castor, twenty-five miles away, and many a time & 
round trip was made with a team of horses and a lumber wagon. In April, 1911, the 
farming began. Breaking was done with one team of horses, two three-year-ol6 
steers and a walking plough. | broke ten acres in time for crop on my own and 
Tented nineteen from Jim Buchan; this was into oats. Twelve hundred bushels 
‘were theeshed that fall by Fred Saar. The year was wel and the mosquitoes near 
‘ate you alive, Everybody wore mosquito nets down over their faces, al the colors 
that were going. Smudges were going night and day forthe stock, | even took 8 
smudge pall nto the bazn when milking to save my own skin. 

Later inthe summer I had enough broke to make thirty acres, the homestead 
duty. This was all in crop in 1912. Twelve acres of wheat and the restin oats. twas 
hailed on August 27. Hay was cut anywhere on the praie for winter feed. By this 
time | had thirteen head of stock. 

(On February 27, 1911, | took a quick trip back tothe States and came back in 
time forthe fist dance held at Mr. Wiliam Glover's house, which was built while 
was away. 

Inthe spring of 1913 1 sold five pigs, which brought one hundred and three 
dollars This was a dry year and the crops were ligt. In the fal | sold my oxen and 
bought a saddle horse. From her |ralsed five colts. sod three and kept two which 
‘are stl going strong. In 1914 all my field was summertallowed s0 | had no crop. 

‘By 1916 the first stagos of ploneering were over, and | had setied into @ 
routine much as tis today. That was a very wet year, the first part of the season, 
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‘and the erope were the best they had ever been. | had two hundred bushels of 
‘heat from five acres and oats went eeventy bushels per acre. This crop was 
thveshad by Mr. William Glover and Company two weéks before Christmas, 
“The crop in 1916 was good too, but slighty frozen. The fll was very wet and 
the wilt ducks were playing hide and seek among the grain. This summer! spent 
three and a half months In North Dakota. During my absence e creamery was built | 
‘three-quarters of a mile south-east of where the Spondin Creamery now stands. | 





The old creamery was operated by Louls Kofoed. | 

| weaned the calves and sold cream. It was worth thity-five to forty cents a | 
pound in those days, This was a new stunt for me and sil stays by me, The cream | 
twas collected with horses and a wagon once a week. Late inthe fll they moved 
the outt to Hanna, and then the cream had to be taken by the farmers in turn 

‘By this time I was fed up with my tar-papered hut so | raised the root and 
added another room. This made a room ten by fourteen feet and the other twelve 
by fourteen feet. In 1920 another room was added, six by ten feet. and then hed 
room to et 80 | boarded a school teacher, EV. Springbett 

Nothing of any particular interest took place during 1917-18-19. The winter of 
19 and 20 was very hard, ots of stock dying for want of eed and feed was nt to be 
got for money anywhere, Oat bundles sold for fiteen cents each and straw stacks 
brought sixty-five dolare apiece. 

inthe fall of 1920 | nad a sale, and so put an end to my homesteading days. 
have not sald much about the entertainment in the early days. Our frst Dominion i 
Day in Canada, 1910, was spent at Clement Lake, which ison the quarter where 
Jesse Roberts now lives. Halversons and packed our lunches and hit for a clump i 
‘of trees and ate out dinner. The rest ofthe day was spent splashing inthe water. i 

“The first Christmas tree and program in 1911 was held at the Buchan school. V4 
The Christmas tree was furnished by John MacCurly, @ young minister who held } 
services through the summer. The second ULF.A. picnic was held at Corinne in | 
1813, During this year the Garden Plain hall was bult and the third U.F-A. picnic ai 
was held there on the frst of July, 1914, where it was held annueliy until the late i 
twenties. i 

Eaitor’s Note: Inthe twenties Mrs. Speten married a local bachelor, John i 
Hutcheson, and they moved to the southeast quarter of section 28-34-13 where 
thay farmed untl the late thitles when they moved to the town of Stettie. They 
later settled in Calgary where they both dled the same day. Mr. Hutcheson died of, BI 
cancer on the morning of October 26, 1953 and Mrs. Hutcheson of shock that i 
fatternoon, Both are buried at Netherby. 
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ninroN waLss — exivon Sno") | 
Wals came trom Nova Scola and in i 
1810 homesteaded on the northeast i 
quarter of 24-94-18. While proving UP 
he worked In poo! hals in Castor ond 
Coronation In 1812 he hauled water for 
the Fred Saar steam engine a threshing | 
time. 

‘Attorlving alone for some time he | 
moved in with another bachelor Jim 
Buchan, on southeast of 22-34-18. They | 
é 2 farmed togothor unt Mr. Walls passed | 
Boor Was, Jim Hanon, tel Sen, sway In 1947. Ho Ts buried in Netherby i 
tra aera, Gey Haman Cometery 
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FRED HOIG — Fred Holg came to Canada from Minnesota in 1910, atthe same 
time as Mr. and Mrs, Charles Halverson and family and Mrs. Matida Speten and 
daughter. They all homesteaded on sector 14-34-13, 

‘When war broke out in 1914 he enlisted and was kiled overseas. 





THE CHARLES HALVERSON 
STORY, 28 told by his son Howard 
Halverson — My fathor, Charles Hal- 
vverson, was born in Droman, Norway 
‘and came to Canada trom Minnesota 
in 1909. He homesteaded on the south. 
west of 14-34-13 southeast of Castor in 
the Garden Plain district. 

Im 1910 he went back 10 Moose 
Creek, Minnesota and brought his wit, 
Bertha his ve daughters, lara, Mamie, 
Pearl, Matilda and Lenora, and nis 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Matilda Speten and 
her daughter, Mabel, back to the home- 
y stead. Mrs. Speten homesteaded on the 
Howard ad i Havrson adjoining quarter. 

‘They bult a huge sod barn for thee 
four horses, four cows and thelr chickens. Their machinery was small, 2 six foot 
binder, a small dril, a diamond harrow made of oak and a fourteen Inch, one- 
share sulky plow which had to be steered with a lever. They had a logging sleigh 
four inches wider than average, handmade of oak with chain connections and cast 

‘The lumber for our house was hauled from Castor and the house was built 
John Reasor who homesteaded south of us on northwast 2-24-13, 

‘My dad plowed twanty-five acres, one furrow ata time, the fist year 

To make money he hauled freight from Castor to Hanna before the CN 
raliway came to Hanna, The trip took two daye each way. The stopping house was 
Hunts south of Castor. 

Coal and groceries came trom the Kane mine and store at Garden Plain on 
section 1-34-14, Our maliman trom Castor was Mr. Olson who drove the mall o 
Ferilty post office on southeast 28-33-13. He drove nothing but brones and made 
{the round trip of fifty mites in one day. 

‘When the C.P.R. was extended trom Castor to Fleet we hauled our grain thore 
land recelved twenty-two cents per bushel. When the C-N.R. track was extended 
{est of Hanna to Bonar, my dad would leave at four o'clock in the morning with & 

load of grain and return from the fity mile trip at midnight. 

From 1911 to 1928 seven more children were born. They were Clarence 
Emi, Irene, Roy, Howard, Mamie, Murray and Raymond. The reason there were 
‘two Mamies in our family was that the first Mamie died of tu in April 1919 and the 
baby gir! born June 10, 1919 was named Little Mamie. 

‘We certainly had some storms in those days. When we stil had the sod barn 
the cattle were out by the straw stacks when the storm hit. We had to knock the 
icicles of the cows’ eyes so they could see. The milk cows and the horses were 
the sod barn and we had to dig thom out as the snow was three feet deep. The 
storm was so bad that my dad never got home from Hanna for three days. The 
willows and poplars which were twenty feet high were covered with snow. The 

















rabbits could find no food so they came lke flocks of sheep to eat at our feed 
stacks. 





eck: Leora ant Tile Haherson: Ms. Cares Halverson, Mrs. Matha Speen, Mabel Speen, kee 
‘rd oy Halse, Font Garcon Eni Halessn 


We would undermine the snowbanks, and when two bachelor neighbors, Jim 
‘Buchan and Shorty Walla, eame at night to listen to our radio, Shorty fel through 
‘the tunnel and Jim couldn't figure out what happened to him. 

3 went to Buchan schoo which was one mile west of us. My dad used to 
play the violin for dances, house parties and chivarees. We had the best Christmas 
programs at the school and people came from miles around to our concert and 
‘ance. One time before Christmas we all got scariet fever so that ended that. We 
hag box socials at Buchan and some boxes sold for fil dollars, 

We went to church at Netherby in @ democrat with two seats, as we had no 








‘We had dust storms which turned day Into night and lasted for a week at a 
time. Then the army worms came and cleaned the eaves off the trees. No matter 
how tight you closed the doors and windows they came in. Th 
‘came and lust wiped the erop out leaving only afew spears he 
‘some stuf! from the government to poison the grasshoppers. Then the best horses 
ied when they got sleeping sickn 

‘Then in October, 1830, my dad took sick. He had heart trouble and died at 
home, Wiliam Storch senior went to Hanna and got the casket and brought it out 
to the house and prepared my dad for burial. He Is buried In Netheray cemetery. 
‘Then my sister, Tile, who was going to college In Calgary got her knee hurt while 
playing basketball and beceme a cripple. | used to carry her around and |was only 
‘teen years old atthe time. Mrs. Charle Blayney was at our house the day Til 
iad in August 1996, Wiliam Storch senior brought out the casket and she was 
buried at Netherby with Reverend Scallon conducting the service. 

‘When | was fourteen I worked for one dollar a day stooking anc helping cook 
‘meals. | pitched bundles and got two dollars a day. 

‘My sister Mamie and | and Irene Wiliams and Harold Gustatson poisoned 
‘gophers and got paid twenty dollars each by the Castor Municipality. We had to 
walk about four miles @ day and put poisoned oats In gopher holes. Out of the 
‘twenty dollars I Bought myself a pair of long pants, a blue shir, atweed cap, a pair 
‘of shoes and stil had money leftover. 

"played guitar and banjo for dances ll over, sometimes fve rights a week. | 
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‘would have to ride nine or ten miles on my saddle horse, milk four cows when | 
‘came home, get one hour sleep and then goto school. | was 0 tired from playing 
al night that | fel asleep at my desk and started to snore. The teacher told me to 
lle down by the platform and catch some sleep. 

Mrs. Harry Saar and | playad together at house parties and dances for two 
dollars a night. We would all buneh together and take one team to dances at 


‘Bingo, Saar, Spondin, Dundee, Netherby. Corinne and Buchan. 

ie had stampedes at home, | rode a big red pig with spurs and got tatoneg 
‘out. We also rode cattle when our parents were in town and got heck for that, 
because we put the saddle on the cows and ted it to ther tai, When we came out 
‘of the chute we called each other cowboy names. rode a few jumps and got 
bucked off. Best days of our lives! 

‘My mother became crippled with arthritis and was in awhee! chair. All other 
‘members ofthe family had let Rome but | stayed on the farm and looked after her 
for seven years and did the farming and cooking and cooked for ten men at 
threshing time 

‘We went fo Vancouver and she went tothe St. Paul Hospital where they ound 
‘out she had cancer. Atter an operation she went to live for a year with my brother 
Foy and his wife Mabel in Vancouver. We moved back to Hanna and mother died 
In the Hanna Hospital on January 26, 1951. 

In 1952 | married a wonderful girl, Syivia Lokken, from Vancouver. We now 
live in Calgary and have two fine boys, Charles and Harote 








YAMES BUCHAN, By Margaret Noleon — Jim Buchan was born in 
‘Aberdeenshire, Scotland, The family were fishermen. Jim was cooper, a barrel 
‘maker by trade 

In 1905 he came to Canada withthe Ironside family as Mrs. Ironside was his 
sister. He spent two years In Ontario and one in Manitobe. in August 1908 he came 
to Statler and fled on a homestead on SE 22-24-18. The spring of 1808 he 
‘returned again from Manitoba and began homesteading. He had a team of oxen. 
‘With no bulidings on his place, he lived with John Hutcheson. John had a team of 
horses, Together John and Jim broke up land for themselves and anyone else 
requiring help. 

Jim went io Calgary in search of work. He found a job atthe Breweries, but 
bing an abstainer he didn't stay ong. Returning home he found work at Dyke's 
farm south of Hanna. When Louls Kofoed built his frst creamery in Hanna he 
worked for him. When it was lime to return to farming he moved back to the 
homestead, milked cows, raised chickens and turkays. He remained there many 
years, with his friend Brinton (Shorty) Walls living with him. 

‘Jim returned to Scotland where he passed away about 1947 





MATT DOYLE, By Harry Nelson — Mr. and Mrs. M. Doyle came into this area in 
the early twenties, They came from the Munson area. Matt. as he was known 
ought the east half of 21-34-13 from the Canadian Dominion Development Co. 
He hired Mr. S. Armstrong to break some of the land, also breaking some of It 
himself. While Matt farmed this land he had about one hundred and sixty acres 
Under cultvation, the balance was used for pasture. He owned two purebred 
Clyde stallions that stood for service. 

‘Matt generally kept a hired man as his health was not too good. | believe he 
was gassed in World War I 

th the spring of 1927, not being able to keep up with the payments on the 
land, he was given sheri's orders to leave. This he cla. 
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|While in the process of moving one of those three day blzzards blew in which 
slowed things up. % 

Mr, and Ws. Doyle moved back to Munson taking thelr belongings with them, 
Iti not known what happened to them after this. 


7. F. IRONSIDE, By E.B. (Butch) 
Ironside — In 1905 Dad and Mother set 
sail from Scotland for Cansda. They 
lived In Ontario for two years belore 
‘going on to Manitoba. Manitoba held 
their interest only for a yeer, and in the 
‘summer of 1908 they came to Alberta 
{to homestead. A group of Scotsmen, 
George Hunter, John Hutcheson, Wiliam 
Glover, Jim Buchan, and Dad all set out 
{or Stetie to tle on lana. 

Dad flied on the NE 16-34-13 on the 
sixtoonth day of July, 1808. In due time 
Dad returned to Manitoba and in Oct- 
‘ober of 1908 the family came to the 
homestead. He brought two horses and 
{wo cows with him. The rest ofthe equip= 
‘ment came to Statler later. A 800 shack 
‘and a sod barn had been bult In the 
‘summer of 1909 by Pap Rickard and Bill 

ands Fronds Sesba. We were the first family here at 
that time. 

In the summer and fal of 1909 lumber was hauled from Stettler to build a 
frame house. Our friends Hunter, Hutcheson, and Glover helped us to build. This 
became a stopping house from 1910 on. In 1910 we bull a big sod barn. The root 
was made with poles ang straw or hay. We shipped the poles up trom Manitoba for 
this. | remember that winter the snow was so deep and bult up so much around 
the barn that a cow walked on top of the roo! and fell through, doing much 
damage. 


iy 
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Dad helped organize the Buchan Schoo! district in 1910 and realized his gos! 
when the school was bull In 1911, In 1913 be was busy organizing the Sullivan 
Llake Municipaliy. He was a councillor for many years and at the time of his 
retirement 1934 was Reeve, About the same time he was active in @ Co-Op store 
‘which was formed in Castor, and also in the United Farmers of Alborta movement 

By 1914 more good horses were needed soa Stallion Club was organized. A 
purebred stallion was obtained through the government. This horse was travelled 
throughout the country. Some of the members of the club were: Kinney, Den 
Lewis, as secretary; JH. Roberts, H. Waldron as wel as Dad. 

The winter of 1912-1913 Dad and Tit treighted from Castor to Hanna att 
winter. 

Church services were held in our home before Buchan School was open, 
later in the school. 

In 1919 Dad bought the nomestead of Marinus Rasmussen, this being NE 20. 
‘24-19; 1916 saw the start on a new house there. The erop being good that year, 
some of the grain was put into the started house. The weight ofthe grain pushed 
the single floor into the cellar below. In 1916 tho house was completed. The spring 
(of 1917 we moved there. A big barn was also bull. Chris Mithun did a lot of the 
work on both buliings. 

‘Mother was a teacher. She taught at three schools in 1913 at Buchan, about 
‘8% months at Litte Round Lake, and a year at Cowan School 

By 1923 there was more need for horses s0 Dad started dealing in horses and 
cattle, buying, trading and shipping. Some of these went to Calgary 

‘Because of poor health, Dad and Mother lft the farm in 1934. Both Dad and 
Motner were born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Dad on October 24, 1873, and 
‘mother February 5, 1873. Dad passed away In Vancouver April 5, 1935. 

Mother returned to the farm about 1940 to live with Wil, She stayed there ti 
{the fal of 1948 when she went to High River to live with Belle, She passed away in 
April 1951 and was laid to rest at High River. 

‘There were seven children in the family. The oldest child a son, dled in 
Infancy in 1899, Belle Cooper, 1900, resides in Vancouver; Jean Adams, 1901, 
lives in Calgary; Tefer, 1902, at Castor: Edward (Butch) 1905, resides in Hanna: 
Margaret (Mag) Smith, 1906, at Calgary ang Wiliam, 1908, In Hanns. 











TELFER (TIFF) IRONSIDE, By Tiff Ironside — | wes born on a farm in New- 
deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland in 1902. I came with my parents and two older 
‘sters to Shaw Station, Ontario In 1905. Two years later we moved to a farm in 
Carman, Manitoba. The family had now grown by two brothers and a sister. 

In the fall of 1909 we came to Alberta to homestead in the Garden Plain area 
‘on the north east of 16-34-13 where we lived ina one-roomed sod shack with art 
‘oor. That winter we hauled lumber from Tom Finlayson In Castor and built a two 
‘storey house which soon became known as the Ironside Stopping House for 
travellers between Castor and Youngstown and points between. Wagon trails 
across unplowed felds are stil visible in 1977. Some poles were hauled trom 
north of Castor to root a sod barn, which would hold twenty head of horses. Martin. 
Fox, who lived on the same section, had a team of white oxen and a wagon and 
took Dad and me to Stettler. The frst day we got to 8 stopping house ust west of 
Castor where the menu was biscults, bacon and beans three times a day. The 
second day we got as far as Botha where we met George Hunter who was helping 
to build @ hotel there, The third day we reached Stetler. 

In 1917 we moved to the north east of 20-34-13 where Chris Midthun helped 
Us build a new house and a hip rooted barn, My mother taught Cowan School, 
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eight miles north of us. drove my mother and my two brothers and three sistors to 
School in our covered wagon driven by a spirited team, picking up other students 
along the way. 

‘After quit school fred a steam engine for Alex Richards each harvest for sh 
years, AS Ifired with straw I had to getup at quarter to four to get steam up forthe 
ay. 

| earned to play the violin go with sister Belle and brother Butch, we played 
{or Garden Plain dances every two waeks. Others played with wore Ed Berg, Jens 
Sands, Tori Bergum and Earl Hemridge. 

‘On Sundays, unknown to our parents, we would go to Dick Roberts farm and 
‘ide bucking horses, Bune one was ever seriously injured. | broke broncs for Dick 
0 he could sell them as work horses. Some ended up bucking in Hand Hills 
Stampedes and some became race horses. One race horse | remember was 
Cricket. In 1921 | rode him for Dick atthe Bingo Schoo! Stampede. The same year 
he hired a Jockey to ride him at the Garden Plain picnic. He won easily at both 
places, Bets were high, 

In 1923 | went to Roberts Creek, B.C. where I worked ina sawmill but soon 
returned to Garden Plain where in 1928 | married Ruth Clark of Maunders. We 
farmed on the north east of 19-34-13, On this property there was a burn out where 
coal was viibie near the surface, For forty dollars | leased the mineral rights from 
the C.P.A. and started a strip mine. had to pay the Alberta Department of Lands 
‘and Mines ten conts per ton for each ton sold. 1982 opened another mine.on 5- 
34-13 whore there was a better grade of coal In 1934 we moved to the south west 
‘of 80-24-19 where | stil live. We have four sons and four daughters, Gordon at 
home, Mary Towers in Florida, Allan a missionary in India, Clark at Devon, 
Margaret Sieppert in Calgary, Bruce In Youngstown, Mabel Pluster at Blackfaids 
and: Maryn Gurnet in Edmonton. 





EB, (BUTCH) IRONSIDE, By Butch Ironside — | was born In Ontario June 6, 
4805. At the age of four arrived at our homestead with Dad, Mother, three sisters 
and two brothers. 

In 1912 started schoo! at Buchan, atthe age of seven. That year Dad and Tift 
freighted from Castor to Hanna. My oldest sister Belle, then thirteen, and | did the 
‘chores. We had pigs to water, this we did by cutting a hole inthe ice In the creek. 
One day we cut the hole too big and a pig fell in. Next morning only its head was 
‘ut of the hole, the rest was frozen inthe ce. There were also bundles haul in on 
4 stone boat out of the stooks inthe fel. 

‘My fist year of threshing was In 1919, ! hauled bundles for Alex Richards 
‘The next six years | hauled water for his steam engine at threshing time, 

T'remember my first trip to Hanna. It was in 1818, | went along with Tif, my 
older brother, when he was taking a load of freight in. thought it was great riging 
(on top of the load. 

In the winter of 1919-1920 | worked for Dick Roberts. Wages were good at 
that time: | got forty-five dollars a month. 

[My fret attempt at farming on my own was In 1928. That year I rented August 
Danigren’s land and farmed it with horses. In 1926 | bought the SW 21-34-19 and 
broke a hundred acres, in 1927 twas in crop, 1928 itwas hailed out. The spring of 
1900 | rented Dan Tracy’ land. |had a good crop in 1990 but 1981 was different. It 
had been halled and snow came early. Some of it was cut late as the snow went 
‘away in November. Some sill stood and | pastured horses that winter. 

| bought a Ford % ton truck in 1929, twas two years old then, had hounds so 
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id quite alot of coyote hunting. In the fall | used the Ford; two hounds rode inthe 
back and one in front with me. In winter! ysed the team and sleigh 

' bought an International 16-30 actor in 1928. The next year we got a Massey 
Harris combine and did some custom work. In 1932 we got our first grain 
separator. 

When Oad and Motner let the farm in the fall of 1934, | took over the home 
place | stayed there unt 1942 when | Bought the homestead of Billy Wagner from 
‘2 mortgage company. | farmed this land until 1981, when I started working for 
Ducks Unimited. 

In December of 1951 1 moved to Hanna where we sil lve. sold my land to 
Honey and Elmer Nelson. 

| married Cora Nelson on November 17, 1884. We have three children, 
Corinne, Mrs. Glen Brown, resides in Jasper where Glen is employed. They have 
two boys, Gladys, Mra, Lyle Robbe, ives at Bluffton. Lylefarms and works ata Gas 
Plant, Willam married Marion McLean, they live at Didsbury where Will 
‘employed by Shell Ol. They have two children. 






ALEXANDER BUCHAN, By Margaret Nelson — Sandy Buchan came trom 
Scotland to Canada in 1910. Hie wife remained in Scotland. Sandy had boon a Sea 
Captain. He fled on SW 24-34-13 in September 1911, He stayed at ronsides, 26 
his wile was a sister of Mrs, Ironside, From here he homesteaded and worked out 
around Coronation, He returned to Scotland in 1913. 


MARTIN and HENRY FOX, By Margaret Neleon — Henry Fox, Harry as be 
was best Known filed on SW 22-34-19 In July of 1908. Brother Martin Fox fled 
‘April 1909 on SE 16-24-13, Harry and Martin worked together, Martin having the 
feauipment to prove up. Harry worked out. In 1915 Martin Fox traded homesteads 
‘wth Mr. Charles Blayney of the Castor area. Martin Fox was married and had 
three children, Harry was a bachelor. From Castor they went to Calgary 





MR. and MRS. CHARLES BLAYNEY, reprinted in part from the Garden 
Plein Story with the permission of the authors, the Dundeo Women" 
Institute — Charies Blayney was born in Doigelly, Merionethshire, West Wales. 
He came to Canada in 1906; In 1910 he homesieaded at Lauderdale on the 
‘southwest quarter of 12-39-18, A fow years later he traded his homestead to 
Martin Fox for the southeast quarter of section 16-34-13 In the Garden Plain 
alatrict, where he farmed unti his death In 1950. 


‘Charles ayy eying hs pape an pie 
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{In 1917 he married Winnifred Evans who came to Canada from Abermule, 
‘Montgomeryshire, Wales and together they made thelr grounds a show place in 
the community, They planted trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables of all kinds 
‘some of which had never been grown betore in ths part of the province. After 
{establishing a shetter belt which included four kinds of evergreens, they started to 
{row fruit tres such as cherries, plums and orabapples as well as red, white and 
back currants, gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries. Asparagus planted 
before 1919 was still producing forty years lator In 1958. Oak trees and evergreens 
purchased from Estevan, Saskatchewan, grew and flourished after much care and 
‘watering during our dry’ summers. 

‘Me. and Mrs. Blayney had ao family, but when Mrs. Norman Willams, a family 
friend, passed away following a lingering illness, the Blayneys took thelr two small 

















‘daughters, Ruby and Nora, to live with them. They cared forthe two gris unl they 
‘went to live with their father wno was now working in Hanna. 

‘Mrs. Blayney was a staunch member of the Anglican Church and was always. 
interested in community work, Mr. Blayney was for years the chairman of Buchan 
School Board 

‘Mrs. Blayney died in 1948, her husband in 1950 and both are buried in 
Nethorby cemetery, 


MR. end MRS. NORMAN wiLi- 
IAMS,” By Nora Frosiick and Ruby 
Betue — Normen 8. Willams came 10 
Canada trom Abermule, Weles In 1013, 
tie had visions of Becoming a cowboy 
0 the fst thing he bought was e pair 
of red sheepskin chaps which Re wore 
‘on Halloween for years. 

He had been schoo! teacher in 
London, England so took # teaching 
Job at ethrby in 1919-14 

His wile Pauline and smal daughter 
Ruby left England in 1914 on the day 
the Pst World War started, They had a 
hazardous tip dodging mie telés but 
Birived safely in Halax and 100K the 

rain to Hanna, Alberta. They ved in & 
sod. shack. with another Welshman 
Charles Blayney, unt Mr. Willams took 
MB up a nomestead on the northwest quar- 
We 6s eran tas nWaes 16 f 7-33-12. While there he taught 
North Berry Creek schoo 
His wite suffered from tuberculoss, 80 a nuree, Winlred Evans, came fom 
Wales took ater Mrs, Wilms and her baby daughter Nore 

‘vs, Willams ded in 1917 end Bured In Calgary. Winnitred Evane married 
charles Blayney and they cared forthe two smal gis on ther farm on southeast 
teeta, 

‘in 1918 Me. Willams ws seriously injured when a email eylone went through 
the ares. He was on his way back from Hanna afer dark ana turned nto a farm 
Yard to escape the hal, The roo! blew of a barn pinning him beneath an breaking 
his pei. He managed to pull rimeel up onto his horee wo was Wing Beside him 




































He got tothe farm house and was taken to the Hanna Hospital. For many years he 
was badly crippled. ‘ 

In 1923 ne gave up his homestead and fouhé a raliway job in Hanna. He took 
Ruby and Nora to live with him, then in 1926 they moved to Calgary. 

He died in 1960 while on a visit to England and Wales. Ruby ives in Calgary 
land Nora in Edmonton, 


THE FRANK EVANS STORY, Told in part by Nora Froslick — Frank Evans 
was the youngest brother of Mrs. Charles Blayney. He had enlisted in the British 
‘Army at the age of seventeen and arrived in Canada immediately ater the war 
fended in 1918, He made his home with his brother-in-law and sister unl he rented 
the northeast quarter of 28-94-19. 

He was always a happy-go-lucky person and will be remembered for his ove 
cof animals and on his frequent visits to nelghbors he was always accompanied by 

‘me dog’. He had a habit of leaving his mits behind when he visited. Next day he 

would come back looking for “me mits” 

Frank never married and when his health faled he moved to the Senior 
Ciizens Lodge In Castor. He died in 1969 and was buried in the Netherby 
Cometery 


JAMES SCOTT, By Margaret Nelson — James Scott came trom Nanton, 
‘Alberta, in 1917 and bought the George Kinney land. His son Roy farmed the land 
‘along with other land he rented. One of Mr. Scot's sons was married to @ Miss 
Loree from Nanton. Her father purchased land close by and Scotts farmed that 
00, Attor five or six years the Scotts decided to return to Nanton. Frank Evans 
rented the land for a short time before it was sold to Dick Roberts, 





MIL MILLER, By Margaret Nolsan — Emil Miller homestoaded S.W. 16-34-18 
In February 1910. Thiry acres was broke in the southwest corner. Martin Fox 
farmed it, later Mr. Glover rented it. It was then bought by Mr. Blayney. 








‘THE GLOVER FAMILY — Wiliam and 
Elizabeth Glover wore among those 
‘courageous people who emigrated trom 
‘Aberdeenshire, Scotland, stopping tem- 
porarily In Manitoba for a while, and 
finally venturing on to Alberta to home- 
stead on NW 16-34-13 In the Buchan 
School District in 1908. They had farmed 
in the old country on a 300 acre farm 
between Peterhead and the village of 
St. Fergus. The farm was then and stil 
Is known as Lunderton, and borders 
Fight on the North Sea. In fact, they neve 
1 saying that there are 100 more acres 
‘when the tide is out. Old records held 
by the present owner show Mr. Glover 
as the raeve,or foreman, for awhile, and 
Iater before deciding to leave tor Can- 








ng Ms. Vi, Glover taken in Glenbr, 
Motoa ‘ada, he was the tenant, or lessee. The 


farm of course in those days was owned 
by a laird. While stil in Scotland, the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland 
‘awarded Mr. Glover a silver medal or his prowess in a ploughing competition. 














Mr. and Ms, Glover had eight children, five sons and three daughters all of i 
‘whom came to Canada, They were not jolned by al, of their children in the 
hhomesteading venture. i 

‘Bessie stayed in Manitoba, married there and farmed with her husband, Fred 
Davidson. She brought forth twelve sturdy children, eleven of whom are stl ving, 

Bessie is now a widow and Ives in Cypress River, Manitoba, She isthe last ving 
member of the original Glover family | 

‘Annie came west to Alberta with the family and In 1911 she married Jack 
Mache. Annie lost her husband In 1962 and she herself died in 1966. | 

Christina married Norman MacLeod in 1916 in Red Deer, Alberta, Prior to her 
marriage, Christina had worked in Hanna for Black & Macleod who ran the / 
Dominion rooming house there in the early days. They had two children Elizabeth j 
fand Chrissie. She died in March of 1946 and is buried in Calgary. | 

Wiliam married Margaret McGee and they farmed In the Buchan and | 
Dundee Districts. In 1955 he dled suddenly of @ brain hemorrhage andis buried in hl 
the Field of Honour, Burnaland Cemetery. i, 

David, who homesteaded on NE 22-34-13, had been in poor health when the i 
family lved in Manitoba, He lived only to be 22 years old, and in 1913 he was the 
first One of the family to be Buried in the Netherby Cemetery. 

Hugh was well known around Hanna and the Goose Lake Line as he traveled 
these areas as a service representative for the International Harvestor Co. for over | 
40 years, He passed away In High River after a short liness and is buried in the 
‘cemetery there. He left to mourn him a wife, Selina, and two sons, Bil and Harry 

‘John homestesded on NE 28-34-13 but before proving up decided to be & 
policeman in Calgary. He died In Edmonton and is buried there. \| 

Last but not least was Andrew (Andy for short), the baby of the family. He was Hi 
the bachelor type and stayed pretty close to his parents. As alad of 14 he worked {) 
side by side with his father feighting supplies ofall kinds by team and wagon trom 
Castor to Hanna townsite before the railroad was bul through Hanna. Close tothe | 

|| 














fend of World War |, Andy was conscripted since he was stil single and iving alone 





‘on @ quarter section. He went to Calgary, passed his medical, got his army number i 
‘hon returned fo tho farm to walt tobe called for army service. However the war i 
{dod and ne ci not nave to go tog In 1822 he et he area fora short wile | 
Sno worked In Calgary on the construction ofthe imperial Oi Refinery. The city He 
ont hetd very ite atracton for him and he returned to rural fe again and 
‘resumed farming tis intresting to note tat the Alberta Wheat Pool was formed k 
in 1929 and on the S0tn anniversary of tho Wheat Poo}, Andy was one of the | 
Orginal founding members sl ving, Angy farmed at Scapa unt sutferng & 
stroke inthe early fll of 1979 and was hospitalized in Hanna until he passed away WW 
in February 1975. He is buried in Netherby Cemetery. HH 
{ 








Wiliam and Elizabeth ran into some pretty rough times during thelr \ 
homesteading days in Alberta. though the land was virgin territory, some years 

crops were good and other years they were burned out from lack of moisture, oF 
they were halied out. A great many of the farmers left the area. William had a great 
love of the land, and he was not one to give up easly. One of his great joys was an 
Appreciation of good cattle and he did his best to improve the strain he liked best \\ 
— the white-faced Herefords,.. William's pride showed greatly when in 1919 he 








was successful in achieving a first prize for one of his Hereford bulls atthe Calgary 
‘Bull Show & Sale. twas a four year old bull by name of George Rex. The next year 
Wiliam tried again with another Hereford — a two year old by name of Rob Roy, 
‘but no iuek this time. in competition you learn to take the losses with dignity 
“Tragedy was scon to come into Wiliam’ fe Inthe loss of his wie, Elizabeth, 
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in 1921, She died in Calgary and is laid to rest in Union Cemetery there. When a 
man loses his life partner, something goes out of his Ife; the challenge the land 
{demands from him becomes diferent: yet Wiliam hid is sorrow and courageous 
Iy faced the future with determination to go on through whatever was to come, He 
Continued to farm until 1843. He was fortunate indeed to obtain a very capable 
housekeeper in the person of Mrs. Madge Kay, a widow, who kept house for him 
faitnully all through the years that remained of fis lite. He took sick suddenly in 
September of 1943; usta three day lness and he was gone. Another pioneer hae 
finished the role God had set out for him. He was laid to rest in Netherby 
Cometery 











ANDY GLOVER, By William L. Storch — Andy Glover homesteaded on SW 2- 
24-13, As a young lad he helped his dad freight lumber and merchandise from 
Castor to Hanna, He often told how, when he got dry, he would take a drink or two 
trom the jugs of whiskey he was hauling, and when they came to a wel they would 
fil hem up with water. 





‘dy lve, S.A, MacDorls, Mis Margaret le ar iéney sn, 


He was known for the humorous stories and jokes he loved to tell fhe couls 
get & joke on someone he really thought he had something going. 

In the later years of his life he lived ina shack on SE 18-94-19, Then he bul 
himself @ two roomed house, and trom his east window he could take his 
binoculars and watch what the neighbors wore doing, 

He used to farm with four horses. In later years he farmed with a small racor. 
He would take his tractor and two old tractor tres and drag the roads. 

He didn't have any cattle, but used to talk about the striped gopher he hae. 
‘Sometimes a cat would come around and he would take itn and teed it. He loved 
‘dogs but he never had one, 

He liked to be among people; he never married, but he often said ithe could 
‘woman with no less than fy thousnd dollars he would marry ina minute 
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He always attended the Netherby Cemetery clean up day. At one time he 
markers forall the unmarked graves. 

He was on the barbed wire telophione with the'neighbors. He got a great 
charge out of rubbering onthe neighbor ladies as they talked on the phone, If what 
they Said wasn't right Re would butt in and tell them so. it something was wrong 
withthe phone, he was right out there fxing it, rain or shine, as he didn't want to 
miss any of the gossip. 

He was very fond of children and they liked him too, At picnics he would buy 
them candy bars and when he met them in town he would buy them some kind ot 














sweets, for he loved sweets himeet. 
He was @ very handy man to have around. There was no job he wouldn't 
tackle, he was called the handy man of the neighborhood. When he would come 


around at meal times, he would say, “Just put another cup of water Inthe soup: 
He enjoyed his meals when he was out as he had to cook them himself at home. 

Late one Hallowe'en night a bachelor neighbor dressed up as a fat lady, came 
to Andy's house, crawled into bed with him, and tried to make love o him. | won't 
‘sy what he had to say about that. It was out ofthis world anyway. 

He used fo say that if he came home the worse for drink, he could throw his. 
‘cap In and it wouldn't come out; "But you married guys can't do that.” And then he 
would have a good laugh. He was born in Scotland and passed away after a 
stroke In 1978, 





THE MICHAEL QUASCHNICK FAM- 
LY, By Elsle Quaschnick Bennett 
= My parents, Michael and Maria Qua- 
Schnick, and ‘six children, Ida, Olga, 
Bertha, Elsie, Jack and Emma, came 
to Canada from Leipzig, Roumania in 
October 1927. 

We bought land from Wiliam Glo- 
vor Sr and made our home onthe north- 
west quarter of 16-24-13, where forthe 
ext eight years we all worked hard at 
farming n a strange new land 
1923s Mera! Quasciic, emma, Jock __ the fall of 1895 we sold out and 
andr Miche sonic" moved to. Besh Columbia where we 

were abe to make a beter ving 

My dad died in 1948 of @ heart attack in Chiliwack, 8.C., at the age of 68. 
Mother passed away in 1970 at 88 years of age 

















GEORGE HUNTER, By Harry Nelson — George Hunter came to Canada from 
‘Aberdeenshire, Scotland in 1905, He eame to Ontario, then to Manitoba where he 
Spent about two years. In 1907 he came to Erskine, Alberta where he did carpenter 
work for about one year In the fal of 1908 ha, along with John Hutcheson, came in 
{fo what Is now known as the Garden Pain area looking Yor land. George fled on 
the SW 20-34-13 on November 20, 1908. John Hutcheson filed on the NE of 
18-34-13 on November 21, 1908. They farmed Jointly forthe first few years, John 
‘doing the homestoad duties and George doing the carpenter work in the area. 
After they were established George did his own farming, also doing carpenter 
‘work for other homesteaders in his spare time. He was co-owner of the frst steam 
threshing outfit in this area, the Hunter-Campbell-Giover-Hutcheson Syndicate, 
hich threshed throughout the country for a number of years. George batched for 
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about twee or thirteen years of his homestead days. On March 27, 1923 he 
marred Miss Rebecea Benzie who lived with hey brother Frank on the former John 
Hutcheson homestead, Alter they were married George farmed this land along 
‘wth his own for a numberof years, They ved on the Benzle farm as the house was 
Dotter there, 

"About 1931 George had a house bullt on his own land. After It was finishea 
they moved into It. From then on he farmed only his own land. He continued to 
farm his own land tit about 1952 when he decided to retire and have a sale. Allis. 
‘machinery and builaings except the house were sold. He sold the land to Rudolph 
‘Storch but reserved the right to stay onthe place as long as he wanted to. George 
unter passed away on December 21, 1956 atthe age of elghy-seven years. Ms. 
Hunter ‘continued to live on the farm til about 1958 when she moved to 
‘Coronation, to live with her brother George Benzio. She passed away on March 
‘2, 1966 at the age of eighty years, Both Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are buried in the 
Netherby Cemetery. 











MARINUS RASMUSSEN, By Harry Noleon — Marinus Rasmussen filed onthe 
NE 20-84-19 on May 20, 1908. He proved up his homestead, breaking so much | 
‘every year and worked out in his spare time. Inthe spring of 1913 he had a farm 

Sale and went Dack to Denmark where he came from. He sold his farm to TF 
Ironside in 1919, who farmed it til th fall of 1934, when he left for Vancouver. It 
‘was then farmed by his son EB. ironside til 1942. After that it was farmed by the 
Youngest son W.d. ronside tit 1964. He then had a farm sale and the land was 
‘ought by Cyril Unsworth who stl farms it 





WILLIAM PERT, By Margaret Noleon — Wiliam Pert fled on the SE 20-94-13 
in August 1908, He built @ shack and broke thirty acres of land in order to prove 
Up. After tour or five years an the prairie ne decided to goto Calgary. Wm. Glover 
bought the land; after his death Dick Roberts bought it. Ironside bought from 
Roberts and In 1964 sold to Cyril Unsworth. 





WILLIAM NELSON, By Herry Nelson 
= Wiliams Nelson was born in Denmark 
May 19, 1886. in the spring of 1905 he 
lott Denmark for the United States in 
search of work. He came to North Dai 
‘ta where he got a job on a farm. | can 
recall him telling of some terrible blz- 
Zards in North Dakota while he was 
there. From North Dakota he went to 
Montana where he worked on railroad 
Construction unt the spring of 1908. He 
then left for Alberta with the intention 
of fling on @ homestead which he did in 
May 1908, at Stettler, Alberta. The land 
that was flled on was the north west 
quarter of 20-34-13 in the Garden Pain 
1912 — Wand Ws, Willan Nas, taken grea. After homestead duties were done 
bens for that year, he wont back to work on 
the ralroad construction in order to make enough money to buy livestock and 
{equipment to prove up on his homestead. 
He got a job with Leach Brother 








‘contractor from the United States, who 
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had three elovating graders plus @ large number of dump wagons. The graders 
‘wore pulled by eight horses or mules infront and four behind the grader. Most of 
the dump wagons were pulled by two mules. Most of the construction was on the 
Stettler to Castor C.P.R. line and at Fox Coulee in the Drumheller area 

‘When the railroads were done in this area he worked on the irrigation ditches 
at Bassano and Brooks, By this time he had an outfit of mules of his own 80 got | 
‘work from Jackson Contractors. They would sublet sections of ditching which paid 
‘off pretty well. By the winter of 1911 he had made enough money to return to 
‘Denmark and was married on February 23, 1912. Inthe spring of 1912 he returned 
to Canada and worked on railroad construction in Saskatchewan for the summer, 
thon came back to the homestead, 

When the people frst homesteaded Stettler was the closest town and they 
often walked to Stettler and back home & distance of sixty-five or seventy miles 
‘one way. Inthe fall of 1908 the railroad reached Castor, 0 for a number of years 
what grain was grown was hauled to there, a distance of about twenty-four miles, a 
two day trip. Later it was hauled to Fleet which was about sixteen or eighteen 
miles. Then Scapa was bult and later Garden Plain which was only five mies. 

From 1914 to 1928 there were good years and years when there was frst or 
hail. There were bumper crops inthis area in 1923 to the early thirties so there 
were good years and bed years, some with dust so thick that it was almost 
Impossible to see. 

‘Then came 1994 and the grasshoppers. They pretty wel cleaned off the grain 
as fast as it came up, n spite ofall te grasshopper poison that was spread, Andy 
Glover had the poison mixing station and every evening the surrounding farmers 
would go andi get the poison for spreading in the morning, but in spite ofall his 
work the grasshoppers cleaned off the crops. Through the dirty thirties, as they 
were called, a lot ofthe original homesteaders lot this area for greener pastur 

From the homestead days tl 1998 al the feld work was done first with mult | 
then horses. Threshing was done with steam power. Some ofthe first steamers in i 
this area were W. Glover, G, Hunter, J. Campbell Syndicate, and A, Richards I 
‘outfits. Then later there was gasoline outfits. In the early thirties combining 
became the way of harvesting. TF. Ironside owned one ofthe frst combines in this 

‘About 1928 Mr. Nelson bought another half section of and from the C.P.A 
| Land Company. This was all broken up with horses and a two-bottom breaking | 

iow. Alot of C.P.A. land was sold about tis time. Prices ranged from about eight 

to fifteen dollars an acre. Terms were a down payment and so much per year. 
About 1936, when crops had been poor for some years and payments were not 
being made the C.P.R. decided to sell it to the original purchaser for whatever 
ceash payments he could offer. A lot ofthe land was bought for about fifty dollars i 
for a quarter section. 
twas about this time that the local Municipal Council was dissolved and the 

‘Special Areas took over. A lot of vacant land with back taxes owing was taken over ih 
‘by Special Areas and is stil controlled by them. Itis leased out fo local farmers Mh! 
tether for grazing or cultivation lease. 

In the late thirties or early forties things started improving. Crops and cattle 
prices were better. By the ate forties and early fties everybody had changed trom 
horses to tractors, which enabled them to farm more land. When anyone sold out I 
the land was bought by the local farmers. Through tho fifties and early sixties 
‘crops were reasonably good and 80 were cattle prices, 20 everyone prospered. 

Willar Nelson retired trom active farming about 1960 after suffering a heart eh 
Condition. He passed away July 27, 1968. He was predeceased by his wife and one I 
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‘son in 1945, He is survived by one daughter Cora, Mrs. E.B. Ironside living in 
Hanna, and one son, Harry stl on the original homestead, 


CHRISTOPHER MIDTHUN — Chris Micthun came to Alberta from Norway and 
homesteaded on south-east 32-94-13 in May 1911. As he was a good carpenter 
Fis services were in great demand by homesteaders who were bulldng for the rst. 
time 





‘Butch rons, Tit rons, Orso Mita and Ei Paasche 


In 1919 he married Edith Ekman of the Lake Thelma district. Shorty after 
they moved to Castor where he became a ul time carpenter. Later they moved to 
Washington where he was a bulling contractor. Chris wil be remembered as a 
{good-natured helpful neighbor. 


JOHN NIELSEN, By Henry Mieisen 
= eft Copenhagen, Denmark on May 
42, 1916 to sall to Canada on the Scan- 
inavian-American Ship “Frederick Vir 
fand landed in New York on May 28, 
From there | went by train to Calgary, 
then to Lacombe and Castor where my 
‘brother Bill met me and took me to his 
homestead on the NE 20-34-13. | stayed 
with Bill and hi family unt July when 
Twent to work fora Danish family by the 
name of Allred Jensen who lived north 
fof the correction line. | worked there 
{until November and then spent the win- 
ter with brother Bil. 

1933 — Me, and Wes, John Nelsen and citen ‘Tine cummer of 1917 1 worked for 
nan ee [Arthur Groves who lived five miles north 
‘of the correction line over near Sullvan Lake. We broke a number of horses 
that summer a6 well as doing the general farm work. The winter of 1917-18 | 
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worked at Shuswap Lake, 8.0. for Adams River Lumber Company. The spring 
‘of 1918 | rented the NE 90-94-19 from Otto Andersop. | farmed this land with 
four horses that | bought trom Arthur Groves. in the winter of 1918-1919 | was 
cut in the B.C. logging camp again, returning in the spring to farm the Otto An- 
erson land. In 1820 | bought the SE 32-34-13 from Chris Midthun and farmed 
that as well as Anderson's 

| remember one winter inthe early twenties, | went over to Rey Scotts to find 
that he had broken his leg that day. Apparently he had hooked up his team to go 
somewhere, and got down olf the sleigh again to do something when one of his 
horses kicked him, breaking his log. The doctor had been sent for and arrived 
about the same time | di. The doctor, needed some help setting the leg, asked 
ime to assis. My Job was to stretch the log while he manipulated the bones back 
Into place and puta cast on. Six weeks later I took Roy to Castor hospital to get the 
ces removed and found the leg was alright again 

‘About 1923 | bought my first two cows from Timmerman who lived north of 
the correction tine. 

In 1926 | rented the farm to Vagn Hansen and went to Denmark. On July 16 
1927 I married Ane Paulsen and we returned to Canada again that fal 

‘Ata land sale in Coronation in June of 1928 | bought the NE 20-94-19 and 
then we quit farming Otto Anderson's. On November 16, 1928 our daughter Eva 
was born in the Castor Hospital. Henry was born February 6, 1990 algo in the 
Castor Hospital. In 1950 we moved the house from the original place on Chris 
“Miathur's down to the schoo! land bacause of better water. A sod barn was built 
there also. We farmed here until the kids had to start school. By ths time Round 
Lake School was closed s0 our nearest school was Buchan, almost four miles 
‘way. So after much deliberation, in 1995 we decided to move tothe W 1 2-34-13 
‘which was only 21% miles from school, 

In June 1896 Elmer was born. Eva and Henry started schoo! in September of 
1896 and completed ono term at Buchan. This same year we didn't get enough 
‘wea to fl a triple wagon box. Our frst Angus Bull was bought the fall rom Sid 
Herring tor $15.00. 

‘The summer of 1937 there were quite a number of vacant farms so we 
decided to move toa better location. We rented the SY 25-04-14 formerly farmed 
by Blums and moved there in October 1937. It was just across the road from 
Corinne School. In 1889 we moved again, this time two and one half miles south of 
Corinne to the SW 12-34-14 which Nad been previously farmed by Rutherfords. 
‘Along with this we leased the NW 1-34-14, N is 2494-14 and the NE 25-04-14 
During the next few years things got better as prices improved after the 
‘depression and we had more raintal. Now we were able to increase our cow herd 
land get some new machinery. 

‘When Eva completed her high school she supervised at the Ozark Schoo! 
‘rom September to Christmas. In 1948 she attended Normal School and took up 
teaching. She married Clarence Moran in September of 1953. At present they are 
living in Bowness and Eva i librarian at Eugene Coste School while Clarence i 
‘employed at Burns Packing Plant. 

Henry helped at home until he went to Lacombe to take up carpentry. Later 
the returned tothe area and went farming. He matried irene Holman and they have 
four children, 

In November 1959, when Eimer got married to Doris Hoan, we bought a 
house in Hanna and Eimer and Doris ved on the farm. They have two children, 
Terry and Paggy. When we ratied from active farming we had a herd of good 









































‘Angus cows, all descendants ofthe fist two cows | bought from Timmerman ang 
the $15.00 bull | got trom Herring. 

in 1969 | took a trip to Denmark by air. Owig to poor health Ane was not abo 
to 90, but after | found what relatives were ltt, we both went back the following 
year. in September of 1974 we sold the house in Hanna and moved into the Acadia 
Lodge. On February 11, 1975 Ane entered Hanna Hospital and remained there 
except for a few months In the Paliser Nursing Home, until her passing on 
February 7, 1977. At present | am a resident of the Acadia Lodge. 


HARRY NELSON, By Harry Neleon — | was born on September 21, 1814 on 
NW 20-94-18 WA, my dag'e homestead, and am stil ving there. 

“The first years of school my sister and | drove a horse and buggy in summer 
and a cutterin winter. When we were alii older we rode horseback a distance of 
three and one-hait mies. 

In those days | believe twas permissable to quit school at the age of fiteen, 

In June or July of 1929 work was started on the C.N.R. line from Scapa to 
Hemaruka and it was an awiul dry year and not much to do at home; | decided to 
tty and get work with some of the contractors on this lin, 

‘About three miles west of Spondin, an American company by the name of J 
‘wen & Sons had set up their camp, so I rode down to see them about geting 
work. They asked if | could drive horses, | assured them | could and was told | 
Could start work the next day. The next morning afer breakfast | followed the rest 
ff the men down to the barn. The barn boss told me to wait unt the other boys 
had their horses out and then helped me get my three horses harnessed and 
hitched up to a dump wagon. | spent the summer of 1929 with them and stayec/on 
Unt they completed thelr contract on the grade which | believe was late October 
‘or early November. 


The Hay len Family. Reno, Bl, Soak, Margaret and ary Nelson; Kt, Dae and Bary Hutor. 
Gordon tn ot. 





‘The wage those days was forty dollars a month and it you remained withthe 
‘company in the fal it was sity dollars a month plus room and board. Not much by 
today’s standards but prety good in those days. 

"The company had one elevating grader which was pulled by a Holt 60 Cat. 














‘The eat skinner on the grader was the youngest son Bill Owen. The next son 
was John Owen who drove another Holt 60 puling twa large steel dump wagons. 
The rest of the dirt was hauled by dump wagons pulled by three horses. There 
wore approximately fifteen or twenty wagons. Ralph Owen, the oldest son, was the 
foreman and a grea fellow to work for. Then there was John Owen senior, afarty 
‘elderly man and father tothe three boys. He did alot of grumping and growling it 
you happened to have a breakdown, 

The crop at home in 1929 was very poor. There was hardly any rain all 
‘summer. remember In 1928 my dad had the SE 19-24-13 rented from F. Benz. i 
was new breaking and would have been a good crop but it was helled out. The 
following year (1928) was pretty wel dried out though some of it was cut! belleve 
dag threshed something ike one hundred and thiety-five bushels off the hundred 

| was at home during the winter of 1929 and summer of 1990 

‘The fall and winter of 1930-31 | believe the C.N.A. laid the steel between 
‘Scapa and Hemaruka. | hired on with the railway helping lay the steel starting 
approximately one mile east of Scapa straight through to Hemaruks. 

‘The winter of 1820-31 was fairly mild with very itie snow. It was possible to 
‘rive a car home every weekend even though there were no high grade roads at 
‘hat time. The railway line was completed in the winter of 1931. This same line is 
now abandoned and has not been in use for several years. Th lat piece ofthe ral 
from Scapa to Spondin was removed during the fall and winter of 1976. (Progress 
In reverse.) The track trom Spondin to Hemaruka was removed several years ago. 

‘The first elevator at Garden Plain was the Pioneer Grain Co, bult in the 
summer of 1931 and operating that fall. George Wilson was the first grain buyer 
followed by A.W. Shand In 1982. A store was opened about this time by Mir. J.W. 
Taylor who operated there for a number of years. 

| was home most of the ime from 1931 until the fal of 1983 helping around 
the farm, 

The winter of 1833 and summer of 1834 | worked forthe next door neighbor. 
Me. TE. Ironsige. 

During the fairy dry summer of 1934 the grasshoppers moved In. They 
destroyed the crops inspite of all he poison bait that was spread out. That fll alot 
(of food grain was shipped in to Garden Plain to feed the livestock In the area. 

Cattle prices wore at an alltime low the fall of 1934. Alot of people had to sel 
because of the teed shortage. A lot of good cattle were shipped that fall for a 
Penny a pound or less 

ih the fal of 1894 | went to Calgary to work for Maxwell Smith, @ well known 
Thoroughbred breeder, who lived about ten miles west of Calgary. | worked there 
for most ofthe time unt 1838 wen | came home and started to farm with my dad 

‘We acquired more land and the first tractor inthe spring of 1898. The crops 
were good in the fal of 1940 and | Bought my first combine. I did our combining 
plus a fot of custom work. 

There was a series of good years In the 1940's, In 1942 there were 
‘exceptional crops although several of them were out all winter. 

Through the forties and fities there was a series of good years with better 
than average crops. 

We also got through the 1960s and 1970's with not many problems. There 
was one year, 1962, started out dry and It looked a if there would be a feed 
shortage. A couple of the neighbors and myself went up to Vegrevile area to put 
Up food. While we were there It started raining so we decided to go home. When 
we got home there was water everywhere, There hed been five Inches of rain 
































‘overnight and two inches more the following day so that solved the feed problem 
that year. This rain came about the twelfth of July so all the later sown crops 
produced a lot of feed. 

‘There was more progress in 1974. The East-Central Gas Co-Op was formed 
land gas lines were aid through most of tis area. Now everybody that wanted it 
has natural gas on the farm, a real benefit. 

In January 1945 | was married to Margaret Wright, We bull @ house on the 
home place and stl ve there. 

‘We have two children, Diane, now Mrs. Barry Hutton sing on @ farm north 
‘of Watts. Bll married ena Braconnier and they are living in their own taller on 
the home place 

{sll farm and raise cate and haven't thought of retiring for awhile yet, 





KEN WILLIAMS STORY, By Ken Willlams — My father Tom Wiliams 
purchased the Ole Larson farm inthe fall of 1928. My mother and I brothers Keith 
{and Bus, and sister Irene moved on January 6, 1929. The weather was just ike the 
first of July. Soon after that, winter set in and we haa lots of snow. 

‘My first job was to get coal at Bob Unsworth's Three Star Mine elght miles 
south 

"Next thing we had to find our school, We were actually in Little Round Lake 
istrict but that school was closed. We enrolled at Buchan School three miles 
‘away and Mr. Venderburg was our teacher. 

‘We always looked forward to the mailman coming around, Ear! Hill made his 
rounds by cuter and team in winter. In summer he drove a “Bennett Buggy’. The | 
mail came from Scapa, sixteen miles away. 

‘The depression ofthe thirties set in so Dad decided he had better continue 
his job on the C.N.A. so he stayed in Hanna and | was ltt to take over 

‘As we had good neighbors, wo managed. There was John Nelson to the 
north, ronsides and Bll Nelson to the west, Quaschnick to the south and John 
Hutcheson ang Bill Glover to the east. They were always willing to land a helping 
hand, 

\We had three sisters born into the family while on the Larson place, Joyce, 
Shirley and June. 

Inthe spring of 1935 Dad decided to move the family closer to Hanna so we 
‘moved to what was called the old Overton place, fourteen miles north of Hanna. 
‘There we met new neighbors, to the north lived Fred Johnstons and Greenways 
and Jim Taylor tothe east Marion Wrignt and the Feil famliy, south were Harry 
Lumsden and Ed Loveday. William Lumsden was west of us. 

| took over the farm inthe fall of 1935 and Mother and sisters including Bud 
went back o town, | waa married to Mildred Harvey of Corinne ditrct in the fall ot 
+1999. She taught at Solon for two years 

Inthe summer of 1941 | got ajob withthe C.N.R. in Hanna, later ef the farm 
and moved back to Hanna. Our two sons, Bob and Jim, were born in Hanna, 

After serving three years in the Alr Force we moved to Mieror where | 
Continued with the C.NAR. | am retired now, My wife taught at Mirror School for 
twenty-four years and retired last June, We are now enjoying visiting with our sons 
and three grandchildren, and looking forward to travelling ang relaxing at our 
cabin at Pelican Point on Buffalo Lake. 




















FRED and BARBARA MATTIS, Written by Barbara Mattis — Fred Matt's 
hhomesteaded west of Spondin in 1927, and It was here that |, Barbara Schram, 
‘met him when | came to teach Saar school in 1931. We were married in September 











‘of 199 and managed to make our way with hard work and horse power through 
the “Dirty Thirties” on the homestead. ; | 
In 1908, Fred did some horse trading and obtained his first tractor, and H.C 
i Caterpillar, which contained under its hood much more horse power that didn't 
have to be fed and harnessed every day. With this, ne became ambitious for a 
larger farm in a better cistrct where he could also expand Inlvestock. He found 
‘one at Standard and seeded the first crop in 1988 and the children and | moved { 
‘down in the fall of 1940, 
] Fred was a great lover and judge of good horses and, asthe herd increased 
beyond the capacity of the homestead and the open range became leases, he 
sought to find more pasture for them, It was then that Jesse Roberts was wanting 
to sell out and go back to the “Old Country’. His brother and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Roberts, who owned adjoining property, also decided to sell out and retire to 
Hanna, 80 Fred bought them both out in 1948 and this became our ranch. Both the 
house and barn on the Jesse Roberts place burned and were rebuilt Vivian 
Howery managed the ranch and looked after the place for twelve years. i 
‘The Dick Roberts place was fitted for sheep raising and a man was placed 
there 0 look after them, At shearing time, many neighbors would come to watch ! 
‘By 1960, our family of four girls were away from home and married. so we 
began to think about reducing the work load for the "Old Team” to handle, so 
‘advertised the farm and went out of the sheep. The Standard farm was sold in 
1965, so we moved our livestock and equipment to the Jesse Roberts place, 
‘whose buildings wre situated on northwest 34-24-13, a picturesque spot between 
two bodies of water known as Litle Round and Clement Lakes, and continued 
farming and ranching inthis area 
‘We concentrated on a large herd of good Belgian and Percheron horses 
and buyers came from everywhere to purchase them. A lot of them were shipped 
to the Unites States and some went to Hollywood to be used for entertainment | 
purposes, while there went all over Canada and the United States to be used in 
lumber eampe and for wagons of various kinds. In 1975, | went to Victoria, British 
Columbia, especially to eee our horses hooked to the *Tally-Ho Sightseeing Tour | 
wagons. tthe 1976 Camrose Fair, | got the tril of my life to discover that alovely 
grey Percheron gelding brought In rom Saskatchewan had our branc on his left 
ip and was taking prizes. | learned that he had taken second in his class at the 
Royal Winter Fair. We sold most of our remaining herd to two men in southeastern 
Saskatchewan and they are sill raising horses from them, | 
In the spring of 1973 we sold the ranch to Jack Morgan and had an auction 
: sale in June, We were preparing to move and retire to Castor whon Fred passed 
‘away suddenly October 27, The house on the ranch was net going to be used 01 
emained there for another year, then moved into a new home in Castor. { 

















VIV HOWERY, By Ina Howery — | came trom the Spondin area to work for 
Fred Matts in 1952, and ved on the former J.H. Rober's place. | became foreman 
land worked for him eleven years. Fred operated eleven sections of land and hac 

about two hundred head of draft horses. 

| generally had @ hired man, we had to keep up the fences and put up hay for 
teed, had to bring the horses off the Iease each fall. Wintor pasture was close at 
home, 
‘ran about a hundred head of feeder cattle of my own each year and also had 
some ponies of my own. | bought my grain and roughage. 
| Gid some farming each yeer. Some years Fred sent up help from Standard, 
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‘where he had other land, On December 3, 1952, | married Ina Mulgrove of 
Spondin. We have three children, 

‘The two oldest children went to schoo! at'Netherby by bus. Garry Is married 
and living at Viking. Debbie married Barry Quinton and lives in Edmonton. Valerie 
Is stil at nome and Is in her last year of high school. 

In 1968 we moved to Viking where | Bought a farm. Here we grow grain, feed 
cattle ang have ponies which Idrive in summer on Pony Chuckwagons. Ina is a 
halearesser, 





JOHN REASOR — John Reasor came to Alberta from Texas in 1908. He 
hhomestesded on northwest 2-34-13. He farmed and hauled freight wth oxen for 
several years, even after most of his neighbors had horses. 

‘One year he did not have any seed grain or the money to buy any. In order to 
{uri his Romestead duties he had to seed something; so he sent an order tothe T. 
Eaton Company for fity cents worth of turlp seed. He seeded it by broadcasting 
with a hand-eranked seeder. That fall, people for many miles around came to buy 
his turnips. 





Jb esr plowing wit oxen 


In October, 1912, he rented Charles Strandberg's homestead quarter and 
moved onto it. His own homestead turned out tobe a poor piace of ground, 8st 
‘Was in an area three to four miles wide and about twelve miles long which became 
known as the “Poverty Flats” during the homestead days. This land is very rocky 
and has a thin layer of top sol, at present itis divided into grazing leases. 

In 1918 Charles Stranaberg, with his family, returned from the United States, 
s0 John moved back to his own place. He didnot farm much after that. He had an 
‘auction sale In the spring of 1920, held at Strandberg's farm. He sold his land to 
the Soldiers Settlement Board and moved to New York where he married & 
childhood frend. 


He died in 1924, aged eighty years. 











CHARLES M. STRANDBERG, By 
Harold Strandberg — Charles M 
Strandberg was born in Sweden in 1876, 
‘the oldest of eleven children. His par 
ents moved to the U.S.A. in 1880 where 
they homesteaded about twenty miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 1906 
he martied Beda Ekelund who had come 
from Sweden in 1002. A son Stanley was 
‘born in 1907. 

In May 1908 he came to Alberta and 
filed on a homestead about sixty miles 
southeast of Stettler, southwest 4-34-13, 
His brother-in-law, Theodor Ekelund, 
who came with him fled on the north- 
‘east quarter of the same section. In October that year, Mr. Strandberg received 
the ead news that his Wile had passed away, along with her infant daughter. He 
went back tothe U.S.A. the same month. 

Due tothe circumstances, his entry for this quarter section was protected for 
‘one year, although he had not been able to stay the required six months. He 
Feturned to the homestead In Apri 1909 and continued with the work that was 
Fequited in order to “prove up". He went back to the States in November and 
returned in Apri of each year unt the fallof 1912 when he rented the one hundred 
land sixty acres to John Reasor. 

During the time ne was on the homestead he did alot of breaking using three 
‘oxen and a walking plow. He broke about elghty acres of his own and also broke 
land for several of his neighbors who would be away working for wages during the 
‘summer months and living on thelr homesteads during the winter. 

In the fll of 1909 a prairie fice burned through ths area; he lost his shack and 
‘everything in it 

He married Anna Anderson in 1913, She was born in Sweden in 1880, one of 
«family of ton children. She had come to Minneapolis in 1898 and resided with an 
older brother who had artved two years earlier. She soon obtained employment 
fat the Oak Ridge Farm, a country estate owned by the former president of the 
United States, Benjamin Harrison. She was stil employed there as & cook when 
she marries, 

‘A son, Harold, was born in 1918. In July ofthat year the family moved to the 
homestead in Alberts, ariving by train at Castor and travelling the rest of the way 
In Theodor Ekelund's new model T car. A new house was bult the same year In 
1921, a son, Erie, was born. Stanley, Harold and Eric attended Buchan school, 

“The next years were up and down financially. Several times the crops were 
hhalled out, sometimes they were frozen: i seemed that whenever there was a good 
Yield the price was low. During the thirties there were several dry years in 
{succession and some of the neighbors let for what they hoped would be a better 
farming area, 

In 1942 Stanley married inga Siverson. They ive about wo miles southeast of 
the homestead. 

During the forties and fies, catle prices improved and there wore fewer 
crop tallures, so in 1952 a new house was built with running water, electricity and 
eventually natural gas. Mr. Strandberg fell and broke his hip in 1951 and was 
ever able to walk after the accident. He passed away In 1959. Mrs. Strandberg 
assed away in 1953 after 8 shor lines. 





‘he hares Sandberg family. Hal, Ei 
1s, Stange Sanday 




















In 1967 Eric marred. He ves in Hanna but owns land and cattle, and shares 
his farming operations with Harold, who stil ves on the old homestead, 


MR. and MRS, THEODOR EKELUND, By Inga Strandberg — Gustave 
‘Theodor Nilson Ekelund was born in Skattebol, Varmiand, Sverige (Sweden), the 
‘year 1880. He worked there as a policeman before he sought adventure by sailing 
for the U.S.A. He worked in the logging Industry and at other jobs. Theodor, his 
brother Oscar, and sister Beda met the Sven Johen Strandberg family in 
‘Wyoming, Minnesota. Beda became the bride of Cari M, (Charles) Strandberg in 
4906. Glowing reports of next-o-tree land inspired Theodor and Charies 
‘Strandberg to head for Canada. Theodor filed on his homestead NE 4-34-19 on 
‘June 2, 1808. He was taken to his homestead by Haldor Bratsberg, who assisted 
hhomesteaders to locate their places, 

He built himself the necessary shelters of sod. At times strange nolses were 
heard in his barn. Believing that he had built it on the grave ofan Inglan Chief, he 
buried a box of snuff inthe floor as a peace ottering. He believed that helped to 
stop the racket, for he never heard the noises again. 

Edit Elisabeth Lindroth was born in Sweden, in 1861. She ved in Bergforsen, 
{and Karisborg before immigrating to the U.S.A. She worked there unt she came 
to Castor, Alberta, where she was married to Theodor Ekelund on November 11, 
1911. After the ceremony they drove to the homestead where together they bull 
Up a'iice title farm whieh they named Newher. 

In the spring of 1920 they had a sale and went back to Sweden unti 1927, 
when they returned to Newnem. Mr. Norman Wiliams and daughters Ruby and 
Nora operated Newhem after Ekelunds left for Sweden until Morris arrived Inthe 
late summer of 1920. Mr. Richard Morris operated the farm until 1923, while Mrs. 
Morris taught Buchan school. Two boys were born to the Morris's while on the 
Ekelund farm. From the fall of 1923 to the spring of 1924 Mr. and Mrs, Jimmy 
‘Seeth lived there. Stanley Strandberg operated the farm trom 1924 unt 
Ekolune’s retuen in 1927, 

‘Theodor and Edit loved thelr animals. Once they sold four steers to Pete 
Kennedy. When he came to get them the animals had strayed away down the road 
10 Theodor boarded the truck with Pete, drove to where the animals were, and 
Instructed Pete to park the truck against a bank so the animals could walk into 
Carrying a pall of chop, Theodor then called, "Come Kalven, Come Kalven” and 
walked into the truck. To Pete's amazement, the steers folowed him. 

{As Theodor had no brand, Pete had beer rather dubious about loading cate 
‘anywhere else than on the owner's property, in case people would think he was 
stealing catie. Theodor proved without a doubt whose cattle they were, 

In 1948 they haa another sale. In 1949 they went back to Sweden where hey 
both passed away. 




















BLOOMVICK — ANDERSON, By Margaret Nelaon — P.W. Bloomvick 
hhomesteaded the SW 10-34-13 May 19, 1908. Mr. Bloomvick came from the 
United States. His wife remained there. One daughter and one son came out late. 
‘The daughter bocame Mrs. Gerriz of the Cowan School district. The homestead 
‘was worked and all improvements made that wore necessary. In 1914 or 1916 son 
‘Anton Anderson took over the land, He also bought the homestead of Grif Wilson. 

Anton's brother came out from the States and stayed with him for a yearn 
the early twenties. 

In summer Anton liked to play baseball. He was a member of the Sullivan 














Lake Ball team and was thelr pitcher. One story told of his records, that he pitched 
‘three games in one day and won them al. 
‘ABOU 1924 Anton decided to return to the States. Mr. Halverson rented the 1 


land for a few years, then it was sold to Mr. Storch in 1926. 
In the summer of 1976 Anton Anderson, over eighty, was stl living In the 
‘State of Washington. 


GRIFFON WILSON, By Margaret 
Noleon — Griff Wilson homesteaded 
the NW 10-34-13 In August 1909. His 
brother Howard lived on SE 14-34-13, 
Griff broke his land and built @ shack 
Griff and Howard Wilson were brothers 
B (of Mrs. Martin Fox. In 1914 or 1915 Wil- 
‘Mans. Git Won ne sold to Anton Anderson, i 
| 





WALLACE BATTEN, By Margaret Nelson — Wallace Batten filed on the | 
NE 26-34-13 in December 1910. He spent his time, off the homestead, working 

in Coronation and at harvest time on the Fred Saar threshing crew. He lett the { 
area only four or five years after arriving. 





THE PIONEER DAYS OF THE WELCH’S, By Margaret Welch Foss — My | 1 
{ohe, my Dad's broter Frank Wich andcame Canada om Nor Oaroialn | 
{O17 We crossed the border at Portal came to Castor by vain and torent by | 
horse nd wagon We hada wagon filed witha the ters needed forte days 
head such a8 gind stone post hole digger leks and al ypes of shovel, | 
‘lanes, eloting, pots and pane, wash tus, a olor end even a churn Wesemod to 

‘Tmymemory score hat we had wo wagons buteonsieringhefectnath | 
was ont fwo and a hal eared, am not to cleer on some things 


Tom Woe, Margart Welch, es Wich Sand Mr. Tom We, 


‘our homestead was Castor and from there they took the horses, and the cattle 
were brought along by foot. My Mother and | took the Stage tothe stopping house 


no 


————— 


| 
| 
‘There are things though that I do remember very clearly. The nearest town to | 








which was run by Mr. and Mrs, Herm Simon. They served meals and provided 
rooms for overnight guests. It was situated on. what was known as “The Castor 
Trai" and believe me, in those days, It was truly a tal: strictly wagon ruts, 

Ii never forget our arrival at Simon's stopping house that day, a8 | refused to 
{get out of the stagecoach for a very good reason. It had rained the night betore 
‘nd there was alte puddle of water on the seat where had to sit, consequenty, 
was soaked and knew that the wet would show on my white dress and | was sure 
{everyone would think that had suffered an accident. Finally my mother ana Mrs. 
Simon convinced me that no one would think that, and Mrs. Simon promptly went 
Into the house and told the stagecoach driver that he better be more careful in the 
future and dry off the seats before letting people get aboard. Then and only then 
did | fool vindicated and ready to face the wort. 

Garden Piain consisted of a small store which had groceries, dry goods, 
hardware (even the pickle barrel), and the Post Office was located inthe store az 
well. t was owned by Tom Kane who had to bring all the supplies by horse ang 
wagon ffom Castor or Statler to supply the people who sottie in the area. Mr 
Kane also owned and operated a coal mine about a quarter of @ mile from the 
store. 

He had a young lady help inthe store and Post Office, who was invaluable to 
everyone as she was quick and more than wiling to serve people and a very good 
worker; her name was Marle Bartsch. In later years she married Don Cameron. | 
always appreciated her kindness to me a few years lator when | wes able to ride 
‘my horse over to get the mall and groceries. My foks felt was too young to use a 
saddle, in case | would get hung up inthe sttups, so | had to ride bareback. The 
nly trouble with that was that, even though I could get off the horse | ust never 
‘mastered the knack of getting on again. Consequently I had to be helped upon the 
horse, a Pinto Indian pony that was bling In one eye, and when I went tothe store 
“Marie would pack the groceries and the mall in wo saddle bags, tied togather and 
thrown on the pony’s shoulders, then she would give me a boost up and away Ia 
Gallop the three and a haif miles to my home. No matter how many people were in 
the store of how busy she was, Marie was never Impatient and would always tell 
others they would have to walt their turn, because I came frst. 'm sure she never 
realized how important she made me eel, giving me such priority. She made sure 
the bags were evenly balanced so everything arrived home safe and sound. | 
guess @ child never forgets a Kindness ike that and | felt so grown up and 
Tesponsible to be able to go for the groceries and an inner glow of pleasure in 
many such kindnesses people bestowed on me, | was truly a very fortunate 
youngster in that regard, 

My Dad (Tom Welch) had come to Canada betorehand, filed on the 
homestead and had bull a one room shack, so we had a place to go for a root over 
our heads. My Dad had worked on the Rallway during the time they were 
completing the line beyond Castor. My Mother and Dad bought the frst lots tobe 
sold in Coronation, and bullta small house on the lot. We packed up and moved to 
Coronation, stayed for six months and then reversed the procedure and went 
back to the homestead for another six months. Coronation was one of the real 
frontier towns, which really mushroomed In a short time. 

| remember the school being bull, when it was finished I thought that was all 
anyone needed to have tobe able to attend, | was so anxious to goto school that 
‘ne day took it into my head that This Was The Day For Me, e0| walked right into 
schoo! classes In session, The teacher was very nice, asked me my name and 
































what | wanted, so I old her | was starting school that day and she showed me tos 
‘desk, gave me a pencil and paper and told moto pay attention ike al ofthe others 
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‘were doing; after allthis was the fith grade (| didnt believe in starting at the 
bottom). | remained untl recess and then the teacher told me I had to go home 
because she was afraid my Mother would be looking for me. She also said that | 
could come back any time as long as | was quiet a6 | had been that day. | was 
never more grown up when I was twenty-one than | was walking home from schoo! 
that day! My Mother was embarrassed when | told her | was going to school, 0 
‘much 80 that she Bought anlce box of chocolates and we both went to school and 
{gave them to the teacher with a most heartfelt "Thank You" for her understanding 
fand kindness to a three and a halt year old schoo! gi. 

‘One time when we were going to Coronation there was stil a great deal of 
snow on the ground and some very high drifts, to keep warm we had lap robes and 
‘8 couple of foot warmers, thase were containers covered with asbestos and velvet 
fand inside was a couple of bricks of coke, which when It burned a long time and 
{gave an unbelievable amount of warmth. 

‘On the way Dad bought a cow trom someone and the poor thing was so thin, 
she just looked like hide and bones. They loaded her inthe sleigh with plenty of 
hice hay which she started to eat with great relish. | was holding my it tin box of 
Goll dishes. All of @ sudden we hita high snowbank and the sleigh tipped upside 
‘down, We were thrown clear and were not inured but my Mother and Dad were 
airaid the cow had been Killed because she was on her back and the sleigh was 
Upside down on top of her. When they got the sleigh turned right side up again 
they looked at her with concern and were astounded to 6e0 that she was stil eating 
hay and was unconcerned. In the meantime, | was standing on a snowbank erying 
and my folks came over to s9e if had been hurt, even though they had checked 
‘me over frst of al. When they came over to see wiy | was crying, told them I ws 
atrald my doll dishes ware broken; the day was saved when upon opening my ite 
tin box they found everything in pertect order 

‘This brings to mind a time my husband and | needed to have our car pulled 
‘ut of the snow. We had our young baby with us and try as we would we could not 
budge the car. We were right in front of a neighbor's farmhouse and my husband 
had to ask thelr help witha team. The horses gave one good pull and in a matter ot 
‘minutes we were in the clear once more. Where upon the neighbor said “That will 
be six dollars.” Now this was inthe depression when six dollars was alot of money, 
comparable to about $50.00 nowadays. 

ve often wondered how much good that money did them. One thing for sure 
that'e one neighbor I've never forgotten, even though the memory isn't kincly. That 
person had been on the receiving end of more than one favor from our family. No 
{doubt the memory of ths incident remains so clear in mind because such events 
wore few and far between 

‘Both of my parents loved Canada very much and wore always very loyal to 
their adopted country. Many people in this day and age of television, radio and 
planes would think our tives as dul. | doubt very much that any child in today's 
living has as full and enjoyable life a | did | was most fortunate In having parents 
‘who showed their love for me and each other. We shared everything and | went 
‘everywhere with them. In those days this was not unusual because there was no 
such thing as a babysitter. twas anything but alonely life because as ime went on 
land more people came to our country there wre card parties at people's homes 
‘and danoes at the school houses. Cotfee was made in a wash boller with coffee 
‘ied in a cheese cloth bag added and was a beautiful brew. After lunch the chairs 

wore cleared away and everyone danced to four or five arm. The 
sn were put to bed, usually on the stage. The parents brought 
blankets and pillows and made very comfortable beds. The kids went to bed 
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‘undisturbed by the music or laughter or talking. Al of this made for a wondertul 
Telationship between adults and the children. The children had great respect for 
the adults. The togetherness enjoyed by alin those days is something that could 
Well be employed By the families and friends In our present society to the 
Advantage of al. The families not only enjoyed recreation together but workea 
together. My job after | was seven or eight years old was to round the cattle up off 
the open range every night and corral them. Also | was supposed to gather all the 
‘6998. There were sometimes when | slipped up on the latter, not through neglect 
‘on my part but Because | had a further distance to go for the cows which wore 
chased by the hee! tes. 

‘Our home was always a gathering place for young and old for partes and fun, 
| never had to hesitate it | wanted to bring my friends after a dance for a lunch and 
‘more fun and music. Mother wasn't long making a plate of sandwiches and 
producing another plate of cookies, a pot of coffe plus a pitcher of milk for us to 
feast on. Sometimes Mother and Dad would be in bed when we arrived home, 
however, my lends would troop into their bedroom to relate the evening events 
‘with them. The folks always wound up being served coffee in bed. This program 
‘continued even while | was away in the U.S.A. My folks were not very rich in 
worldly goods, but were rich In the most worthwhile things in lite. They both 
Temained young at heart and in their interests 

‘One thing that stands out in my memary Is the storms in winter and summer. 
‘The lightning storms we had were more than a litle vicious. To this day fm 
terrified of thunder storms, and | blame it on the fact that | stood at our kitchen 
door and watched lightning strike six fence posts one after another, and strike and 
‘stun cattle In the coral, | also saw lightning strike the house next to ours in 
Coronation. The only thing that saved it from fire was thatthe people who lived 
there had the baby's bath water in the tub and used it to put out the flames. The 
crash was so loud we thought it was our house thatthe ightning had hit. 

"The winter storms in their own way were equally frightening. With al thet 
‘open prairie and high winds those blizzards were something to behold. The 
‘iibity was nll and it wasn't too unusual to hear of someone getting lost between 
the house and the barn. They were terrible storms forthe livestock, especially to 
‘those caught on the open prairie; they would drift with the storm and be found 
miles away, many times unfortunately dead, There were others over the years who 
weren't found unti after the storm, frozen to death or stil alive wth serious frost 
bites to thelr bodies, I's surprising there weren't more such cases considering the 
ruggedness of our dear frontier land in those days. 

‘The two years | spent in the Convent in Castor, when 1 was nine to eleven 
years old was afar ery from my home if, but all in ell was a good experience for 
‘me. Looking back fee for the poor Sisters dealing with me; they were determined 
to make lady of me and tm afraid they had to fight an uphill batten that respect. 
TIhad been accustomed to dealing with adults on more or less equal footing, but of 
Course with proper respect. However, the Sisters, who were French and French 
Canadian had another view point entirely concerning the proper attitude ofa child 
towards adults. | finaly saw the light and found | really could doter with proper 
regpect and decorum toward my superiors. Somehow answering my parents "Yes 
Ma'am” was short lived when | went home to stay! Thank goodness wo were $0 
‘lose in our relationship, for such ati formality was strictly for the convent. really 
{didn’t mind the two years spent in Casto, but it was good to get home again and 
back to a normal ite once aga. 

‘One thing | had in my early childhood thatthe children of today missed out 
‘on, was waking up to the beautiful song of the meadowiarks, there's no music it 
























































this world so sweet and wonderful, Another thing | enjoyed, was when my Dad was 
breaking the new land and | would follow bare foot in the deep, most wonderful 
smelling furrows of the freshly turned soll. Every 80 often we would find a duck's 
rest, which Daddy would very carefully pick up and transfer to the sod, Being so 
‘careful not to disturb the nest or the eggs. The duck would stay at a distance but 
Satter we did a couple more rounds we would see her settle on her eggs once more 
staying there to hatch her brood. 

‘One time Daddy took a few eggs from a duck nest and put them under one of 
‘ur setting hens. never forget the consternation of that poor hen when the litte 
‘ducklings hatched and promptly took off ina straight lin forthe stough half a mite 
‘away, the mother hen in ot pursult, cackling at them all the way. The lat straw for 
hher was when they reached the water and took off swimming happily. The hen ran 
up and down scolding the ducklings every step of the way and they paid no 
attention to her. We finally picked up the poor distraught hen, carried ner home 
‘and put her on some chicken eggs that hatched In three weeks and everyone lived 
‘happily ever ater. The ducklings had taken up with their own kind and fared much 
better 'm sure, than had they Been raised a8 chickens, 

The hee es seemed to be worse in the early days, probably because ofall 
the growth of prairie wool, that wonderful grass we had for hay. Haying was done 
in August, the hottest month ofthe year, The fresh cut hey had such a wonderful 
aroma but the pleasure was diminished by the pesky hay needles that would 
penetrate any type of clothing and work thelr way into the skin. They burned lke 
ld fury, when removed from the flesh. Haying was much hard work forall 
Concerned but when there were rows of stacks ready forthe catia and horses in 
the winter Ue it eaemed all very worthwhile. Now they raise tame grass but Im 
sure It doesn't compare withthe old fashioned wild hay of by gone days. 

ur animais had another benelt, something very necessary for animals, all 
the water they wanted. My Dad dug the well by hand and oniy had to dig down 
twelve feat, where he hit sandstone and water came rushing In clear, ice cold 
DDoautiful drinking water. The water was ice cold even on the hottest days and my 
‘Dad built @ shelf about half way down the well and we put milk, cream and butter in 
Containers and lowered them with a rope. Inthe days of no refrigeration this was @ 
distinct Benefit because everything came out cold. During the terrible drought we 
‘suffered in later years so many wells went dry and the poor cattle end horses, as 
wall as people could have perished if it hadn't been for our wonderful well. People 
‘would drive a whole herd of cattle and horses to our place for a drink. It was 
pathetic to see them bury thor faces n the water, drink ther fit walk away for 
‘while only to return and drink some more. The people would Bring large barrels 
‘na stoneboat and fill them up to take home for household use. 

That drought period is something I'm sure everyone who lived through it 
‘would lave to forget — the parched, burned up fields and grassland. The farmers 
‘would optimistically seed grain, praying for rain while working In violent dust 
storms, The driting ofthe soll was tragic It blew so hard thatthe fence posts along 
the field wore almost buried in top soll. The animals were skin and bones from lack 
of fo0d, the cows had their poor litte calves and didn't have enough mik to give 
them a good start. Then we wore plagued with grasshoppers. A field could be 
‘green and within minutes after the grasshoppers landed it looked ike a ploughed 
field; stripped of every vestige of growth. 

How the people could stand it year after year and stil ry again is hard to 
comprehend. Of course every year there were those who took of for greener 
pastures. Like s0 many of the pioneers, Tom and Agnes Welch held on through 
seven years of drought and grasshoppers. Then my Dad said, he could take lack 
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‘of money for thelr own needs, cut back on so many things but when his prized 
horses and cattle were starving to death, hardly able to walk; thelr hides stretches 
‘over their bones; that was more than he could take end they were leaving. They 
packed up all they owned in @ Bennett Buggy and hayrack and headed north tothe 
Vermilion district, where grass was plentiful for the animals. 

‘When the cai showed results of good food and got fat enough to sel, the 
folks packed itn, gold everything and came to Calgary where they remained the 
test oftheir lives, When the war broke out my Dad was accepted in the army, was 
stationed at Currie Barracks as a Batman. Dad was wall liked by the officers he 
served, After the war they put him in charge ofthe horses of Strathconas and once 
‘ore was in his true element and loved every minute he remained there betore 
retirement. He diad in Decomber 1955, my mother in August 1967. 

‘My dad was a hard working man and he appreciated all my mother had done 
for him, not only at threshing time but all year. He also hed the same feeling for 
‘me. In spite of the fact my mother was raised in the city, she soon learned to drive 
fan outfit of horses in the field and ehe loved it, not only did it save hiring outside 
help but the two of them enjoyed working together. The only time | remember 
them having an argumant was when putting up new stove pipes (no one has lived 
ntl they have tackle this job) and when they papered the house. This was before 
the convenience ofthe sollstick paper ofthis day. The paste used was a mixture of 
flour and water mixed ina large dish pan. Once when | was about five years ol, | 
inadvertently backed into and gat down In a full pan of this mixture. Naturally | 
Cried out because | could not extricate myself from my predicament. When my 
folks turned around and saw me they both burst out laughing and came to help me 
‘ut ofthat pan of paste, which was cinging In thick gobs all over my overalls and 
Fight through to my skin. Mama had to take time to remove all my clothing 
including my long underwear children had to wear in those days, wash me and my 
hal and dress me up again in clean clothing, They finally got back to their job of 
‘apering: the one bright spot ofthis episode was the fact that it was the only time 
‘can remember that they didn’t have an argument while papering: everytime they 
‘were on the verge, they'd look at me and roar with laughter. | guess It wes worth 
‘the humiliation | uttered, 

‘The Christmas Concerts held at various schools were the highlights of the 
year to every child taking part, each one working for weeks on learning ther piece. 
always remember one tie one in the frst grade who had a plece to recite and 
part of was to do with "Santa came down the chimney like as not.” The litle guy 
had a strong Swedish accent and the above came out some what lke this, "Santa 
Glaus came down the shimney like a snot.” He, of cure, didn't realize the poom 
didn't come out as exactly as writen and when he finished witha flourishing bow, 
the was delighted to receive a resounding laugh and applause from the audience. 
‘Another happy memory of Christmas | have is of Mr. Storch giving me a lovely 
Christmas tree every year. He went somewhere up north and brought back a load 
‘of trees to sell to neighbors and tothe schools inthe district. He always picked one 
for me because he knew how much pleasure | got out of trimming tree to the best 
‘of my ability, Imagine my surprise the frst Christmas after Iwas married to find Mr. 
Storch at the door with the nicest tree he had ever given me. He continued the 
practice as long as we lived in Hanna. 

Harry Landis, a man who worked for us during harvest time was from 
Pennsylvania, His folks had a radio which he spoke of often. He was determined 
Wwe should buy a radio because he realized how our lives were inter-woven with 
‘music. He insisted on digging a deep hole and instaling an enormous pole for en 


























‘eri. In Novernber 1925, my folks purchased a King Radio, a large box with als 
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fon it and @ horn which plugged into the front of the machine. It was run with 
batteries, a large A battery as is used in cars and two sets of 8 batteries. No one 
can realze the enjoyment we got trom that radio and reception was unbelievable, 
‘especially during the winter months, We could get stations over our radio from the 
U.S.A. The neightors all dropped by to hear the new contraption and within a year 
‘or 80 most people had purchased one, No one who ever listened to C.F.C.N. can 
forget the resonant tones of W. W. Grant as he read baseball results and g 
play by play account of the games. 

‘Speaking of entertainment | swear that people enjoyed the telephone more 
than anything else, It was a party line and the pastime was listening in on other's 
conversations. One person on our line had a squeaky receiver and it was quite 
the usual thing when talking to someone to hear that squeaky recelver being ited. 
In this case no one really minded because the party involved meant no harm, It 
was only curiosity that made them listen. However, such wasn't the case with some 
tne made Ita point not to miss any conversation and repeat them to all and 
Sundry, without regard for the truth, Another man really got my Mother and Mrs. 
Storch’ natures in high gear; he not only listened, but would interrupt with what 
he considered smart remarks. Ii never forget one day they gave him a jolt; he felt 
he was hiaing behind the anonymity of the party line but they called him by name. 
‘They wore bothered much less by him from then on. Whenever they heard & 
receiver being lited they would greet him by name and a cheery helo. They were 
‘quessing he was on the line, He must heve been on because immediately 
someone would hang up, 

'No matter what happens In our lifetime, the swootest momories always come. 
to the top of our minds. In my case those memories are of my very happy 
childhood. The time between then and now has all gone by much too fast. | was 
more fortunate than mest, having happy well adjusted parents with wonderful 
sense of humor. 

| married a good man, Stan (Bud) Foss and we have been blessed with two 
lovely, decent daughtars, Loy Demers and Gail Rut Allin all my lite has been very 
{004 in those things that realy count. Thank you forgiving me the chance to share 
some of these memories wth you, and | hope all who read this will enjoy this trp to 
the past as much as {have 

















‘MR. and MRS. MICHAEL T. WAL- 
DRON, By Margaret Welch Foss — 
My mother’s sister, Bolle Waldron, and 
her husband filed on the quarter section 
whien cornered our place. For six \ 
‘months each year tor three years my 
Uncle Mike did barbering in Coronation, 
{as wel as looking after a feed mil there 
‘They lived In the living quarters sbove | 
the mil 

They didn't stay in Canada too long 
and loft to return to the United States } 
with some unhappy memories. When 
they came to Canada their daughter, 
Dorothy, was just a tiny baby and a very | 
dear litle thing. While living in Coro- 
Nation she took ill and in a matter ofa few days she passed away and was buried { 
In Castor cemetery. A few months later, Roy, a'son was born, 
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My aunt and uncle stayed long enough to prove up on thir clalm and movea 
te Spokane, Washington where he again went into the barbering business. 


DANIEL TRACY SR. By Margaret 
Welch Foss — My grandfather, Daniel 
Tracy, filed on the southeast of 10-34-13 
In 1908, He also fled on a homestead 
for my uncle Dan Tracy and built @ house 
for himselt. Grandpa stayed on the 
homestead yar round and in three 
years proved up and got the deed to his 
land. 





‘After wo came 10 the area | can 
remember going to Grandpa's and hav. 
ing him tellus of some ot his experiences 
in the Civil War. Somehow the vision of 
Grandpa is always with @ book which 
fhe would put down on his lap to talk to 
‘me. Before our conversation was finish- 
{ed he would tell me what he was reading 
{and outline all he felt | could understana 
ofthe story. 
‘My Grandad remained for some time an my folks always looked out for him. 
When my aunt Jen Cooney from North Dakota visited us, Grandpa returned 
with them and went over to South Dakota to the Civil War Veteran's Home and 
Hospital where many of his Civil War cronies were living. He stayed there some 
months, then took up residence in Spokane where he spent his remaining years. 


DANIEL P. TRACY JR., By Margaret 
Welch Foss — My uncle Danny home- 
steaded in 1908 on a quarter adjoining 
the land of his father. He was a barber 
1d had a barbershop in Stettler where 
he worked for six months each year for 
three years. After proving up his home- 
stead he rented his land and returned 
to the United States, spent quite a few 
years in Omack, Washington where he 
hhad his barbershop, and eventually 
‘spent saveral years in southern Califor 
‘ia. When he retired from barbering he 
Feturned to Canada and lived with my 
family as ong as they remained in the 
Garden Plain district. After they left 
there he fied up a place, wth my Dad's help, on his own property and remained 
there for several years until he took Ill and passed away in the Hanna Hospital 
in 1948, 
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THE ARMSTRONG FAMILY, By Howard Armstrong — We came {rom 
‘Bethany, Iino, to the Garden Plain district in the spring of 1922. My grandfather. 
Sylvester Armstrong, came in 1921 and bul the house and the barn. There were 
five of us n our family, my father Ray, mother Crae, brother Bil, sister Helen and 
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myself, Howard. We were all born in Bethany, tlinols. Bilin 1911, Helen in 1913 
‘and | was Born In 1915, 

‘We came to Canada by rllway, crossing the border at Emerson, Manitoba 
We brought most of our furniture with us. We sottied onthe north alf of section 9- 
‘34-13 with buildings a quarter mile west of Buchan school where John Marlowe 
row lives, In 1928 we moved to the south half of section nine, one half mile south ot 
the schoo! 









rsa Oar Ean, Me. and. Theodore Eling ng Mr. Ray rmstiong 


ur first store and post office was four miles west of us atthe coal mines at 
Garden Plain. it was run by Mr. and Mrs, Chib Wickson. In later years, when the 
railway came through and elevators were bull, t was moved 10 the farm of FLW. 
Moore and owned by J.W. Taylor. Our mall was then sent out of Scapa 
Living conditions were not too bad inthe twenties but in the Dirty Thirties it 
was terrible, no crops, no rain, ist grasshoppers and caterpiliars to eat what tle 
bit did want to grow. I was always sald the gophers had to carry their lunch when 
‘passing through the district in those years. Cale prices were next to nothing. We 
01d cattle for one cent a pound as there was no feed for them. 
Even through the hard times everyone looked forward othe dances and card 
parties held atthe Garden Plain hall and Buchan School. Christmas was good with 
fll the Christmas concerts at the various schools. Bill, Helen and myselt all 
‘attended Buchan school 
IMy dad was interested in all sports and was a rodeo fan. In the twenties he 
was catcher for the Garden Plain baseball team. | 
We let there inthe thirties, but mother and dad stayed on for few years until 
they retired to Hanna and later to Calgary. Bill married Violet Bertschy of 
Majorvile and they are living in Medicine Hat. They have one daughter, Faye, now | 
living in Houston, Texas. Helen married Ed Lindy of Vancouver where she stl 
lives. They had one son, Richard. | married Gladys Robinson of Sunnynook and 
\we live In Calgary. We have two sons and one daughter all living in Calgary. We 
have five grandchildren, Mother passed away in Calgary In 1962 anc father 
passed away n 1970, also in Calgary. Ed Lindy passed away in 1963 in Vancouver. 


























MR. and MRS. LORNE WRIGHT, By Betty Wright — | am he eldest daugh 
terof te John Marlowe family. | sttended Buchan Schoo! forthe first seven years, 
then attended Netherby for two years. From there | stayed in the dormitery in 
Hanna and attended Hanna High School 
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1n 1951 I married Lorne Wright also trom the Garden Plain district, We vedin 
Hanna for fourteen years where our only chiléwas born: a daughter, Lorna Louise. 
‘She attended grades one to three at Hanna Elementary school, then we moved to 
Stettier in 1965. Lorna finshed her schooling in Steller and then went on to 
College. We stil reside in Stoter. 


THE JOHN MARLOWE STORY, as 
{old to Shirley Cartson — | made my 
‘appearance into the world on Septem 
ber 17, 1699 to Elmer and Ada Bolle 
Marlowe in Clark County, tino. 

''d yearned to see the country of 
Canada so when | got the chance to 
work in Alberta, | accepted. Syivester 
‘Armstrong and I had known each other 
for years, having lived in the same town 
fof Bethany, Ilinois. He offered me tity 
‘The Jobo Marlowe Fay, Back: are, Shifty. Gotlars per’ month plus board and pal 
Seta Frnt rows, rs: Mae SONA Dee month plus Board end pale 
anime Aer @ four day train tip, | arrives 
‘in Hanna, April 15, 1928, with only a suitcase of clothes. When Sylvester Arm- 
strong and | arrived at my present home we were met with snowdrits in the front 
yard. Snow did't appeal to me as 'd worked on the land two weeks before leav- 
ng linois. 

Before starting to work we had to buy feed for the horses, What litle 
‘machinery we had was in poor condition. Mr. Armstrong had come to Canada in 
1928 when he had bought land from the Dominion Development Company. His 
son, Ray, farmed the land until we eame up in 1928, 

Our crop that first year was partaly halled and the grain was frozen. Mr 
‘Armstrong returned to llinols forthe winter and asked me to stay 10 take care of 
his farm. | agreed on one condition; if my girtriend would come up, stay. Eva 
Lilis Sharp arrived (paying her own fare) on August 24, 1928, and we were 
‘married that ay in Hanna by the United Church minister, Reverend Coone, One ot 
‘ur witnesses was Carol Mathe. The neighbors chivareed us at Nome and had & 
dance at Buchan School. Charles Halverson played the violin In this way we 
became acquainted with our fine neighbors, 

‘Our first winter was spent quitly as there was very litte to do. We had one 
cow to milk and our eight horses foraged on their own. The saddle horse also 
served a8 a work horse, 

‘Spring finally arrived and Mr. Armstrong returned drving a Dodge car. | was 
pleased to be back on the land but the type of farming was entirely different from 
‘what Iwas used to. | wasn't too pleased to think that the only source of income wa 
{rom grain 80 | decided, then, that fever farmed on my own I'd raise cattle, 

‘tor four years of farming for Me. Armstrong, | Bought out the farm, The fist 
quarter purchased was where Buchan schoo! ls, hen the home quarter, northeast 
9.34.13, 

‘The crops were far but prices we 











low, about tity cents per bushel, but 


1992 wheat was as low as nineteen cents per bushel. 

Everytime I had the chance, and the money, | Bought a cow. A good neighbor 
‘often helped by loaning me the necessary cash. | got into the catie feeding 
business and for forty-seven years ve fed catie. My first bull was a registered 
‘Shorthorn bought in the thirties. Frank Kennedy bought my frst fat steer for fity 








dollars. | changed to Heretords and have always tried to improve the herd by 
buying as good a bull as | could atfora 

During the thirties prices received for produce were low, cattle for sixteen 
dollars per head, ative gallon can of eream for a dolar and a half, and eggs for 
three cents a dozen, 

| bought my fist car trom Mr. Armstrong, the Dodge he'd driven up in 1828. 
‘made it into a truck, the back seat serving for years as a couch in the house. 

‘A John Deere A-R, which | bought in 1844, was my first tractor. Since then 
there have been eight Case tractors on the farm. 

‘The farm was added ton the spring of 1947 when | bought the Jo Keller farm 
and Jo moved to Oliver, British Columbia 

Coal was the source of tue forthe hous. | stripped coal at Ti tronsides and 

Bradshaws long enough to get suiciant coal forthe winter. also bought coal at 
Unsworths and at Finkbiners. Our house was a convenient stopping place for 
coal haulers who loaded atthe Tif Ironside strip mine and on their homeward tip 
to the east stayed overnight with us 

My wito and | were blessed with two sons and three daughters, Wiliam 
Wayne, June 2, 1929; Betty Louise (Wright, July 25, 1880; John Keith, August 30, 
1982; Eva Matie (Viger), June 7, 1934; and Shirley Jean (Carlson), March 27, 
1998. | have twelve grandchildren and one great grandson. My wife passed away 
September 5, 1963, 

My frst four children went to Buchan school, then the "kids" had to drive a 
horse and homemade “cab” (wood frame covered wit tin) five miles to Netherby. 
Marie and Shirley finished thelr junior high at Buchan and all but one went to 
Hanna for their high school 

Our neighbors were of the highest calibre, always kind, friendly and heiptul 
when needed. Mr. Blayney often offered us frult trom his many trees. The 
Blayney's, Charles and Winnitred, and Frank Evans always spent Christmas Eve at 
ur house. The Jo Keller family spent Christmas night with us and we went to their 
place for New Year's day. 

‘The Christmas concert was an event the children looked forward to. On one 
‘occasion Bill noticed that Santa had a hat “just like Dac's 

‘Over the years there have been a few renovations to the house and farm, 901 
stil ve comfortably in the once tar-papered shack on the prairie. 

















JACK and JOAN MARLOWE STORY 
By Joan Marlowe — Jack, (John K.) 
the son of John and Eva Marlowe was 
born in 1932. He has always lived on the 
farm his father purchased trom Mr, Arm= 
strong In 1882, In the Garden Plain dis- 
tet 
He received all his education at 
‘Buchan and Netherby Schools, 
|, Joan, the daughter of Fred and 
Louise Cook was born in 1940, The 
first seven years of my life were spent 
fon the farm, tive of which were on the 
We-and Mis. ck Marlowe and son David 80 Kirby farm 3 miles north of Hanna 
In 1948 my parents moved to Hanne 
Thore | recelved my education, In 1969, | gradusted from the Sisters of Charity 
Commercial School in Hanna, i 














‘We wore marred in 1968. n 1973 our son Davie was born. We now reside on 
the original farm; where we farm and ranch, with Jack’s father, John Marlowe 
senior. 


THE JO KELLER STORY, By Joten 
Keller Inkpen — My father, Ignace 
(Wo) Keller was born in Tesa, Hungary 
fon January 1, 1898. He was a steam en 
‘ineer and blacksmith by trade, He mar. 
Fle Rozalia Servole and they had four 
aughters, Elizabeth, Jolan, Mary and 
‘Annie, of which | am the second eldest 

Shortly after the First World War 

the economy of the country was ina 
very poor state. Rumors had it that Cane 
{ada was in need of farm laborers rather 
‘than skilled Immigrants, Thus, father 
‘became a farm laborer and as euch he 
set out for anew ite in Canada, 
After his arrival in Canada In May, 1928, he travelled to Calgary and from 
there was sent to a farm at Acme. Apart from not knowing too much about 
farming, hie immediate problem was the language barter. In addition to 
Hungarian, father was fluent in German. Neither language was of any use to him 
Until ne made the discovery thatthe farmer also could speak German. For lack of 
communication his immense misery of the first few days was now over, he no 
longer had to drink his coffee without sugar and was told how to command Ns 
team of horses in English. The team on a previous occasion had run away, 
dragging him along the ground. 

‘After @ couple of years on the farm, father decided to go to Vancouver to ty 
his luck there and to be near an aunt, also an immigrant, who was working there. 

By this time jobs were getting more and more scarce and father took 
watever jobs were avaliable. He worked on the docks, demolishing old buildings, 
was on a bridge Building gang for the C.P.R. and for a while he even tried panning 
for gold. 

Canada was well into the depression years by now. Without a steady job, his 
responsibities for the maintenance of his family at home drove him once more 
bck to farming. Jumping trent tains was his only means of transportation (¢ 
necessary mode of transport for many in those days). He returned to Alberta for 
fall harvesting 

[At the end of the harvest season, he stayed on witha farmer, repairing term 
‘machinery In exchange for food and lodging. At this time he met a James 
Wiliams, also a farm hand, and together they bought land in the Garden Plain 
area (southeast quarter 28-34-13) which they later farmed Jointly 

{As father became finandlally more secure, and could provide a permenent 
home for us, arrangements were made for us to foliow him, Nine years had 
passed, thon in May, 1997, after a long and tring journey, we were reunited witha 
‘man we could hardly remember. 

We came from a fairly large town, according to European standards, wit 
many fruit bearing trees, beautiful flowers, clean and well kept houses and yards. 

| remember well the Impression my sister and | had upon arrival at my 
fathor's house. Our shock was immense and mast unbearable. AS we stood in the 
yard and observed this vast open prairie, where the naked eye could see for mies 
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In any direction, we looked at each other and broke down crying forthe things we 
had left behind : 

ur readjustment period started soon attr. We attended a one room country 
school. Over the next few years our teachers worked patiently and diligently 10 
teach us this language we found so hard to leer. 

That first summer we learned to cope with many strange things. Our fit 
“sand storm” made us flee indoors with terror, where we covered our heads with 
blankets, because we did not know what was coming next. The drought and 
myriads of grasshoppers wore other things we had to learn about 

In the winter the inclement weather, heavy snowlall and snowdrifs were 
another new experience for us, coming from a fairy mild climate. Father had to 
‘tring rope from house to well and barn before a big storm a8 a safety measure 
‘against being lost in the yard, In bad weather we had to stay In schoo! unt father 
{came for us with a team and sleigh. The sleigh had a box built over it and @ coal 
stove inside It to keep us warm on the way home. Otherwise we walked the two 
miles to and trom school, 

‘The two older ones of us gris always had specific chores to do attr schoo, 
wile our younger sister could take her time drowning gophers on the way home. 
‘The gophers were a plague to the farmers and wo were forever poisoning them, 
| We children were adapting to the use of English relatively quickly, but the 

subtle nuances eluded us fora long time. When my older sister went 10 visit my 
‘unt | was asked at a picnic by a neighbor — "Do you miss Elizabeth?” My reply 
1was "No, ™m Miss Jolan.” That error, one of many, was rather embarrassing tome 
for quite some time. 

Both of my parents were very industrious people, idleness was ne 
tolerated 

The role of my mother as wile and halpmate was a very hard one. She had 
siready had the care and responsiblity of our upbringing alone for nine years. In 
‘coming to Canada, she had to accept an unknown partner of father’s. She had to 
‘adapt toa new lifestyle on a remote farm, learn a new and strange language, and 
in addition, nad a new Canadian born daughter, Annie. 

With World War Two now raging In Europe, my father’s partner joined the 
‘Armed Forces, so father managed the farm on his own for a few years until he 
became il, Later, by mutual agreement, they sold out, thus dissolving their 
partnership. The family moved to Hanna, Alberta, for afew years and trom there to 
liver, Brtish Columbia, where my father bought and managed @ ful farm unti 
his death in 1967. 

















THE W.R. STORCH STORY, 29 told to Rodina Storch by Mrs. Loulse 
Storch — Willam Rudolph Storch was born at Congo, Arkansas, in 1890, His 
parents had originally come from Germany. Mrs. Storch was born in Germany in 
4899 and had immigrated to Arkaneas with her mother and brother at an early 
‘age. They were married February 16, 1916 at Lite Rock, Arkansas, and made 
their frst home at Congo. 

WR. Storch and his father, John, operated @ general store and butch 
business In Congo. In 1908, John and a younger son, George, came to Car 
{and fled on land in the Morrn district. They returned to Congo with reports of rich 
‘and virgin fermiand In Alberta. In 1912 Willam visited brother George at Morrin. 
Later George lied on what is now the home place at Garden Plain, and realzing 
that he could not handle both farms, turned the latter over to Wiliam. In 1921 
Wiliam sold his share In the store to his brother-in-law and decided to move to 
Canada 
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By this time his family consisted of himsolt, his wife and three sons, Willa, 
‘Albert and Rudolph. They were accompanied on the journey by George and his 
bride, who had been honeymeoning In Arkansas, and a nephew. Louis Schautele, 
‘The family loaded all their possessions on a three-ton, Federal truck with soll 
rubber tires, and a rear-end chain drive; and a 1918 Studebaker eight-passenger 
touring car with side curtains. They were three days packing for the 3200 mile 
Journey across country to Canada. They had purchased a large army tent, sixteen 
by sixteen, an oll stove, three adult beds, a child's er and food forthe journey. 
The party, including Tippy. the dog, lett Congo on abright warm morning, January 
28, 1921. They travelled through the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansss, 
‘Wyoming and Montana, and crossed the international boundary into Canada on 
{April2, 1921. They were forced to camp for a week at Warner, Alberta, on account 
‘of heavy snows and impassable roads. George and Mary took the train to their 
home at Morrin 60 that he could start spring work. On April 18 the travelers took 
to the wet, slippery roads again, arriving in Calgary two days later. Here hey had 
to go through customs and register their guns and pistol. Once more on the road, 
they spent an hour pushing and shoving the two vehicles up the muddy 
Drumheller hil. They arrived at George Storch’s at Morrin on April 17, after 
traveling 3200 miles in thirty-one days traveling time. 

‘The expenses for the trip were: gas, $159.10; ol, $55.50; repairs, $34.85; 
groceries, $130.56; tolls, $3.00, for a total of $283.01 

After helping George finish seeding his crop, the rest ofthe family continued 
their journey fo the farm on section 3-34-13, There were no roads, no fences, No 
‘buildings. From May till September they lived inthe tent. The day after thelr arrival 
they aWoke fo a heavy snowstorm, 80 went to Hanna to uy lumber to puta board 
floor inthe ton. Their next task was to dig a wel; when they had dug to a depth of 
twenty-four feet they found an abundance of clear soft water. The digging was 
done by hand, and in the meantime water was hauled in barrels from a neighbors 
well 

Lumber for the house was hauled from Castor, and a carpenter from Stettler, 
Mr. MacMilan, was hired to do the building. Meanwhile, nephew Louls had moved 
‘ight horses from Morrin to break one hundred acres on the home quarter. 

‘Their fst crop was good, oats and wheat on breaking, All was lost to severe 
hall storms in 1923 and 1928, Other devastating hall years were 1935 and 1952 



































‘Dad and the boys constructed and used the ‘poverty box’ to harvest short crops in 
the dry thirties. They farmed through hall, drought, frost and grasshoppers, 
always looking for better times ahead. 

“The three boys walked to Buchan school. Rural entertainment consisted of 
card parties in various homes where “500” was played, Card parties and dances in 
‘nearby schools helped raise money for the annual Christmas concerts and treats 
‘The family tell of driving miles with team and sleigh to plays and dances; of 
attending picnics and rodeos In the summer. 

‘The family attended Lutheran church services, frst aSt. John's, Castor: later 
at St Peter's at Scapa and Redeemer Lutheran in Hanrla. Mother was the only 
lady in the district who drove a car and she travelled many miles picking up the 
local ladies to take them to their meetings. 

‘Dad became very active n community affairs. He Installed the fist telephone 
I the aroa in 1928 and for many years relayed Important messages. He was 
secretary of Buchan schoo! district or nineteen years, and also acted as secretary 
‘of the Mutual Telephone and Trunk Line committee, and the Garden Plain Grazing 
Society, He was on the executive of the REA. to bring electricity to rural areas, 
land Chairman of the Chureh Council of Redeemer Lutheran. He was a member of 
the Garden Plain U.F.A, local, the Alberta Wheat Pool, and the Hanna Board of 
Trade. 

He was elected to the Sullvan Lake school board in 1937 and was Chairman 
ofthe board unt his retirement in 1952. During this time he served many years on 
the dormitory committee. The following are exerpts from a tribute paid to him at 
his retirement party by J.D. Aikenhead, Superintendent of Sulivan Lake schoo! 
vision 

W.R. Storch came to Alberta... to make it the richer, especially for twenty- 
three years work in the schoo! Business. His shrewdness is as sharp asthe twinkle 
in is eyes. No detail i too smal for his attention, no problem too minute or his 
thought, no day too long for im. Paraliel with his abit to work is his ability tog 
along with others, and to pour oil on troubled waters... as long as there are men 
like Billo act as @ tower of strength, no problem will ever be too dificult.” 

Ii 1931 Dad won the Hanna Kiwanis Ciub siver cup award for Marquis wheat 
In the standing field crops competition 

“The highlight of his farming career was receiving the Master Farm Family 
award In October, 1954, trom the provincial Department of Agricuture. The 
‘Storche wore the first family inthis area to recelve the award, which gave them 
ceash prize of $1000, an engraved wall plaque and a name plate for the farm 
fenirance. Judging was based on good farming, right living and clear thinking. 

Dad continued farming actively until his death in the Hanna Hospital on 
November 1, 1960. His sons remained in the area. 

William started farming on his own land nearby in 1938. In November of thet, 
year he married Florence McRae of Coronation. They have three sons, Donald, 
Edward and Leela, 

‘Albert married Rodina MeRae of Coronation in November 1941. They have 
‘three sons, Kenneth, Terry and Norman. 

"Rudolph farmed with his dad and brother Albert until he joined the Seaforth 
Highlanders of Canada In the fall of 1942. He served in Sicily, italy and North-west 
Europe, and was mentioned in dlapatches. He returned tothe femlly farm in 1945, 
vere his main interest was In Hereford cattle, He died inthe Col Belcher hospital 
‘on August 8, 1970. 

Mrs. Storch sill ves in her own home on the farm and has supplied the 
details for this story. 
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MY STORY, By William L. Storeh — | oft Arkansas with my parents and two 
brothers to come to Alberta in the spring of 1921. We came in a touring car and a 
solid rubber tired Federal trick loaded with things forthe farm. We got stuck wth 
the truck fos of times on the way up. One time mother and Aunt Mary did our 
‘washing, then they threw the wash water under the truck and when we went to 
move the truck we were stuck. We had a big rope block and tackle which we used 
to pull the truck out 

When we first arrived atthe farm we put up a high square tent, Next morning 
‘a neighbor living three-quarters of @ mile east of us gaw the tent, so he ran back 
Into the house and eaid to his wife, “Maw, the Indians have moved in on us: 

‘My dad was in the yard one day and he heard the neighbor and his wife tothe 
west of us shooting, 30 he went over to see what the trouble was. The man and wife 
‘Were trying 1 drive a skunk away from thelr yard. Dad picked up a few rocks and 
‘started throwing them at the skunk. The wife, who had quite an accent, said to her 
husband, “Dont get too close to the skunk oF he may vet on you, 

One of those ary windy years another neighbor said "You know, | put 
seventeen posts up before dinner and when | came back all but five had Blown 
down.” 

ih those days, we as kids often got measles or chicken pox. One neighbor 
said one day "You know, ve had the measles fourteen times, sick enough to die 
every time. 

‘Alor | quit school, | helped my dad farm til 1932. | bought the east halt 
‘section of 15-24-19, wnere | stil live today, for which | paid eight dollars an acre, 
That was a big price for land at that time, Price of wheat was twenty-five cents @ 
bushel for number one wheat. Oats were six or seven conts a bushel: it didn't pay 
to have them threshed. I farmed this land from dad's place til 1838. nthe fll ot 
1998 | married Florence McRae, who taught the schoo! had attended some yoars 
before. Her nome was at Federal. | used to take the saddle horse and ride to see 
her. I had some long rides and cold ones too, but | put up with it 

Late inthe fall of 1938 we moved a house on tothe farm. We remodelled iin 
1939. Since that time we have gone from coal to propane to natural gas; coal cll 
lamp to thirty-two volt power to one hundred and ten power. 

''did my farming with eight head of horses, cut crop with four horses on a 
binder and cd the stooking, hauled bundles on my dad's threshing cg in harvest 
time, | hauled grain to the elevator in winter with two horses on asleigh and wagon 
ox 

‘When | was farming with horses | used to take one of the boys, when they 
were small, and hold him on my lap and he would go to sleep as we went up and 
down the field 

| bought my frst D-Case tractor in 1947. Since that time Ive had four or tive 
Ccase tractors, At present using an air cooled Deutz tractor. 'm amazed at how 
It stays cool In not weather. it handles real well under heavy loads. 

In these later years my sons and | have beon feeding cattle. We feed our bull 
ccalves out, they are virgin buls. They get a lot bigger and finish quicker than 
steers. They are ready a month Before steers are ready to go but we have to Keep 
them away from heifers. 

‘We have been using artificial Insemination on our cows for the past few years. 
We got bigger calves and a better type of calf and can ty different breeds. 

We fave three chlidren. Donald, who married Janet Hennig, lives in 
Edmonton. Edward, who married Margaret Pang, lives five miles to the north- 
West of us. Leslie, who married Elsie Wolter, ives on the home place. Donald has 
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; three children, Edward has two children, and Leslie hasn't given us any 
‘grandchildren, ‘ 

MR, and MRS. ALBERT STORCH — Albert Storch was born in a small country 
town, Congo, Arkansas, on December 28, 1916, He travelled across country with 
his parents, Mr. and Mre, W.A. Storch and two brothers, Willam and Rudolph, to 
Garden Plain, Alberta, inthe spring of 1921, He attended at Buchan; his first 
teacher was Mrs. Sid Grimes. 

His farming career started when Mr. Dan Tracy, a close neighbor, asked the 
boys to do his summer fallow for him, They used three eight-horse shifts daly and 
a small eight foot cultivator. Their payment for the summer's work was a wagon 
land box as cash was very scarce then. The boys got thelr start in Hereford catle 
when good neighbor, Alex Wilson, gave them an orphan calf to raise. For 
spending money the three brothers spent many a happy hour shooting rabbits; 
these were skinned and sold to Mr. Chris German, fur end cattle buyer trom 
Hanna, forthe handsome sum of ten cents per hide. 
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In 1996 Albert went into partnership farming with his brother Rudolph and 
rented Mr. Dan Tracy's and, the east haf of 10-34-13 and seeded ther frst wheat 
Crop. The rent agreement read that they would deliver one third share ofthe crop 
to the Garden Plain elevator for Mr. Tracy. That fall they bought thelr frst Chev 
truck from General Supplies, Calgary for $983.00 ($23.00 exira for heavy duty 
tires). The farm work was all done with horses until the spring of 1940 when they 
wore able to buy their frst ubber tired Case tractor from E.A. Laughlin, Hann, for 
$1,891.00 and their rst tiler, also trom Laughlin, for $590.00. Horses were traded 
in on the deal. Meantime their cattle herd grew and prices were as follows: 1938, 
‘old 3 heifers at $19.00 each; 7 steors at $26.00 each, to Mr. Wm. Duncan, cate | 
buyer from Coronation. 1839, sold 3 heifers, 800 pounds each, at 4% cents per 
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pound: § steers, 850 pounds each, at § cents per pound, to Mr. Wm. Duncan, 
Coronation. ei 

‘Albert was a member of the Scapa baseball team for several years. He 
married Rodina McRae of Coronation in 1941 and they have three sons, Kenneth, 
Terry and Norman. Kenneth married Lynda Bunbury of Castor and resides on the 
family farm. They have three children. Terry married Rita Spilde of Provost and 

ey have two daughters. They reside at Huxley where Terry is principal of the 

Huxley school. Norman married Leona Kneller of Castor and they operate an 
extensive poultry project on thelr farm noar the home place. 

Like his dad before him, Albert has always taken an active part in the affairs 
‘of the community. During the war years he was president of the Garden Plain 
Community Club. The club ralsed large sums of money by putting on plays, 
dances, card parties, lc, to send packages overseas to all he local boys who 
‘were In the services. The Garden Plain hall was renovated by the club; all the 
windows on the north side were boarded up and a new hardwood floo laid. Albert 
has been the Red Cross canvasser in the Garden Plain district for over twenty-tve 
years, He was operator of the local snow plow machine for many years. 

‘Goose shooting has always been a favorite sport on the Storch farm, 

Albert has retired on the farm and enjoys hls hobbies of wood craft ang 
carpentey. 











WILLIAM GIBB, By Margaret Nelson — On August 6, 1908, Bill Gibb fled on 
the NW 22-34-13, For extra Income to help withthe homesteading he worked on 
the C.P.R. line around Castor. After proving up he left the homestead and worked 
for the Department of Public Works under the U.F.A. Government. Later he 
‘ought Rabbit Hil Cllieres out of Edmonton, which he operated a few years unt 
it flooded out. Going north again, he worked in construction. He passed away 
‘while In the far north in the late thirties. 

re, Gibb, a sister of Mrs. TF. Ironside, lived in Edmonton. She passed away 
inthe fifties, Goth are buried In Edmonton. 
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Wight ron Row: May Kener bling Dale Chey’ Loe Waters, Vln Waistoie, 
Sur ef, Mrs. Jo Catanach lang Dane Nason, Ms. sal Cie, Ms, Fred Slenp, Ms. 


fon ary, Wes, Harold Gstaeon. Ms. ey hile, May kere, Mr. Donald Campoel, Ms 
Fuso Chis, Mrs. Fed yen, rs Garg Hue, rs. Gente Wright, Mrs. Mary Melon. The 
thre ar ine Nason and Le Gsaon 
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Caden Plain Pour perc — 1872 ook ah Tucker, Tom Nate, Jack Tempe, abn Marne 
fnoy lover, Nes Buh rei, Mr. Mary Nelson, Buch Wonsie,Sanley Sanday, Ms. Stiey 
Sandberg" Ein Grove, Hla Davies, tr. George Unsworth, Gorge Unsworth Jon Nelo, Hs 
Wironae, don Grove Fro: te aph Tooker Ms Tom rey, Ms, Jack Temple, Mr. George 
Vien, tre lack Cay. te, Gage Sang St, Ms. Willa Sch Sr rs. Ei Grove, Fed 
‘asin, ie. Fed sostn, Ms, ssl Cy Hes. Jon Nason, Mrs. Rl Unswat, Mrs, John 
Gove 


1962 — Garden Plain Pana moet the Gol 
den Age lb in Calgary. Mrs. i Harvey, Mrs 
Han Sima, As Tom Wleh ant Ms. 0 
Figgas. 


Sawbery Tea put on ty Dundee Wt he a Blanche Jonston — Je 178. Back: Mis. Ein 
Sore, C6, Gabe Wig, hs, WL Sch, Ns. A Standing, Ms, Margaret Stang 
tes Sema Vin, es, Pod Stn, Ms Louse Sten, Mes. Sarah Nye, Ms, Dave Temple, Us. 
Cron, Frarces Unwor. Fron Ws Rese Standing, Wr. ache Coy, Ms Nelle 
Grsnway Ms ance aston, Ms Geog: Sang 
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BUCHAN SCHOOL PUPILS 
‘AND TEACHERS > 






uctan Schoo! pups wit each, Sdny Gson — 1915. Back: Paar, Mame and lara Halesa, 
Diter Kena, Margaret and Buc kori. Front: Tie averse an Wil rons. 


Sra 8 Hot act) — 1958, Bey Marlow, 
Wary Kl, Bl Maro and Jack Marie. 


Buchan Stents at Netbey School — 1955, Back: Jack McLaren (each) Arthur Sinn, Donald 
Sch, Kenetn Sire, Tey Sec, sim Tayo. Kemet Seandbeg, Mural Sandberg Cul 
Gustaton, Frank Le (acer, Font: Jaet Stnlig, Edvard Skch, dy iron, lane Msn, 
ape Wsn, yd Sranaar, Lee Gs, 
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‘THE DUTCHMAN" 


“Twas in the early nineteen - hundreds 
nan aroa not tar from hers. 

That a stranger known as "The Dutchman” 
Game hiding in terror and fear. 

He tended his land and hs catle 

‘As allo his neighbors dc. 

But of his fears and suspicions 

He never seemed tobe ri. 

What mad him shun his neighbors? 

Why he ve under a ban? 
Why was his hear filed with torror? 

This stranger known as “The Dutchman, 
Thon one day inthe stiles 

is neighbors heard more than one shot 
When finally they went to investigate, 

The sight was not soon forgot 

His livestock were all shot to death, 

His home was burned tothe ground. 

‘And of the man called "The Dutchman" 
No trace was over to be found. 
Who was it that slow his cate? 

Who get his bulldings aflame? 

Was itomeone from the past who found him? 
(Or was “The Dutchman" himsolt to blame? 
Where aia ths strangor come from? 
Where aid "The Dutchman" go? 

‘Was his body burned with his bulldings? 
No ane will ever know. 








Helen Standing 


COMPRESSOR STATION 
‘As told by Mike Yakimowich, written by Harry Nelson 

Over & period of years Triad Oi Co. Ltd. drilled several exploratory wells in 
the Sullivan Lake and Garden Plain areas. Some of these turned out as good gas 
producers, But were not put Into production as there was not too much demand 
{or natural gas and the price was t00 low, Also there was no pipe line close enough 
to carry It to a market. 

‘About 1972 Alberta Gas Trunk Lines installed a carrier ine west of Sullivan 
Lake, In 1974 they also ran a feeder line east to the Garden Plain area and built @ 
meter station on SW 16-34-13, 

In the meantime 8.P. of Canada had bought the Triad wells in this area and 
proceeded to put them into production. 

They leased approximately seven and a half acres of land on the SW S1-34- 
13 to bulld a compressor station and access road. 

in 1974 they Bult the compressor station and also a pipe tine gathering 
system trom the Sullivan Lake wells othe plant, and a three mile line of pipe from 
the plant to the meter station, By September of 1974 they had four wells trom the 
Sullivan Lake area in production 
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In 1975 and 1878 more walls were drilled and two were producers. 

At the present time there are eight wells feeding into this compressor plant, 
‘8% trom Sullivan Lake and two from north Garden Plain area. 

‘The compressor station Is used to pick up the low pressure gas from wells 
‘and to increase Ito high pressure before puting it into Alberta Gas Trunk line, 
Consists ofa 1400 horsepower V16 Wakeshaw motor to drive the compressor. is 
‘un by natural gas from the line and uses approximately two hundred and sixteen 
thousand cubic feet of gas per twenty-four hour period 

This plant is tully automated. 1 anything goes wrong the plant automatically 
stops, and by means of an A.G.T. connection sounds an alarm at the home In 
Castor of ether of the two operators ofthe plant 

To date there are about fitteen miles of carrer pipe from wells to plant site 

In 1952 a well was dled in the south Garden Plain area, twas owned by an 
American and called Eden Gas Co. This well had the potential of being a high 
producer. Sulpetro of Canada Ltd, also had a number of walls dried In this area, 
Inthe spring of 1976 Intercity, who haé bought the Eden Wells, leased a six acr i 
site on the W 15-33-13 and put in a small portable compressor plant. It 
Powered by a 400 horsepower motor. When this was completed they also began 
| selling gas tothe Alberta Gas Trunk line, whichis also carried to the same Alberta, 

‘Gas Trunk Line moter station on SW 18-34-13, A seven mile carrier line had been 

put in in the fall of 1975, 

In the summer of 1976 Hudson Bay Oil and Gas Co,, who had bought the 
Sulpetro rights, also built a Compressor Station on the same site as interCiy. This 
is powored by a V12, 1000 horsepower Wakeshaw motor. They also installed a 
processing plant to take out water and hyrocarbons from the gas. The by- 
products from this plant are trucked to @ refining plant. At the present time | 
Hudson Gay Oil and Gas Co. have ane well in production, 

‘These Compressor Stations are both operated by Mike Yakimowich and 
Frank Gutenbuerg. Mike also travels to other parts of Alberta if any problems 
evelop at other compressor sites or gas wells. 

















BLIZZARD OF 1937 
By Harry Nelson 
Good Friday dawned a bright clear balmy day in April. The snow had all 
melted, except a few dritts in the trees and coulees. Al he sioughs had already 
tiled with water. About four o'clock in the afternoon the wind started to blow @ 
litle from the north and it s00n clouded over. Pretty soon the first flakes of snow 
began falling. By nightfall the wind had tlsen and snow was realy falling. Visibility 
\was near z6r0. This kept on all night and the next day and into the next night | 
temperatures dropped to well below zero. 
‘As the waather had been good and the snow gone, a lot of farmers had i 
turned their cattle on the open range to graze. When the storm came with no 
warning it was impossible to getthem home. The cattle drifted with the storm. Alot 
fof them waded into sloughs and stayed there. After the storm was over there was a 
8 in the sloughs treze in and dled there. 
ly day blizzards, but coming at that time of year 
there was probably more livestock lost than In most of them. There may be 
Contradictions on this but that is the way | remember it 
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HOMESTEADERS, RENTERS and OWNERS OF SAID LAND 
Homesteaders top the list with the year of fing following thelr name 
‘Present Owners at the bottom of the llet 
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R'thigey Roney 


| am sorry for any errors or omissions In the names and land locations, 
Land presently being lived on: 
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CORINNE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2497 
By Orpha Woltert 
In July, 1911, the Department of Education gave instructions to Mr. Frank 
Kennedy to cal a meeting for the purpose of organizing a board to transact the 
business ofthe detriet. Trustees were Edward Lepard, Herman Simon and Frank 
Kennedy. By September they had chosen a site in the centre of the district, the 
south-east corner of the south-east quarter of 26-34-14. 


Cane Soo bin 1912 





{In order to build the echoo! house, the sum of fiteen hundred dollars was 
borrowed on the securities of the district. The money was to be repaid in ton 
installments at eight per cent interest. The lumber was purchased from the Settler 
‘Lumbar Company ata cost of $485.00. John Wallace did the mason work and the 
plastering, furnishing all materials except the stones, which were supplied by 
‘Willams Collins. Willam Harvey hauled all the lumber and hardware and supplied 
the labor. The lisey Brothers furnished all the hardware for the erected 
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schoolhouse, coal shed and outbuldings. The business of purchasing the building 
supplies for the proposod school was completed onsDecember 6, 1911, and the 
schoo! was builtin 1912, Itwas named Corinne after the birthplace of an American 
settler, Herman Simon. 

The first meeting atter the completion of the schoo! was held Inthe building 
‘on January 16, 1813. The minutes tell of holding classes only eight months of the 
year, to take advantage of the warm summer months, School started in March or 
‘Apri, and there was a two week vacation In the midgle of the term. in 1927 the 
‘school had to be closed for tan days due to an epidemic of infantie paralysis, 


Carne Seto! stufens — 1951 ohn Wale, tr Eklund, Wilam Rua, Ken Seon, Lucy 
Wigley, Grace Wiley. Fea Have, fry Chal, Janet Eason, devel Adams ay Cangbel Mar 
ge Sion, Aloe tart, Bi Chiy, Zana Bum Pte Leper, Fed Wig, Abert Oe, 
‘va Wate, Francs tarvey,cesepine Harvey, Ebul autor, oe gg, Jesse Rute 
Had Sion, erga Walac, aa Kenedy gh angbel 


Garin Schoo! stents — 1894-98, Teacher, Maron Tal. Back Row: Dav Eason, Joe Higgins, 
Bl Chily, Auer Oetker, Margaret Wallace, Mary Camptel Second Row. Ary Harvey, Mur Chey, 
‘ly Chie, Mae Osler Td Row: Ore Lear. ene ered, sdelCmpel, Even Exelund 
‘ted Dt: Frot aw: Nelle Harvey, on Carel, Coma Lepr 





LOL 





iets 2 
Garinne Schoo! pups — 194, Teacher, Daren Lyzen, Ooty Lenard, Donald Campbl, Hey 


Hs, Goon rosie, Alan ioe, Mary rene, Clark Koni, Hard Lepr, Core In 
‘te, Ener Nelson, Gay one 


Corie Scho! students — 1848, Taylor Twin, Bet Chie Clark kane, Tayr Twi, Mage 
tarsi, Garglan Wg, ladys onside, Noman Walac, Nera Slenp 


‘There seemed to be the need for anather school to accommodate the 
Children from the southorn part ofthe district, so a new schoo! district, Pleasant 
‘Site No. 4210, was formed. According to the minutes of the meetings, the school 
strict was formed but no building was ever erected. Apparently the formation of 
8 district was sufficient to allow a grant to be pald to Corinne for the pupile who 
attended there trom Pleasant Site. Corinne accepted the eight pupils trom the 
area, and the new district was never mentioned again. Mr. Willa Henderson was 
the teacher at the time 

In 1931, a room was rented in the Wiliam Harvey home for the purpose of 
holding high school classes. Grades one to eight remained in Corinne schoo. In 
1984 the district had financial problems and hiring teacher was almost 
Impossible. After advertising in the papers, the board hited Miss Marion Taylor, 
‘brought grade nine back to Corinne, and closed the high school. Pupils from 
Grades ten, eleven and twelve had to go to Castor or Hanna to further the 
education, 

Im 1896 the small schoo! districts became part of Sullivan Lake schoo! 
division, with offices in Hanna, 

Corinne was not only the centre of the education facies forthe district, I 
was slso used for church services, concerts, card parties and dances, In the 
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and the yard was surrounded by a page wire fence. Trees had been planted. But 
‘now the time has taken ite fll and all that remains isthe schoolhouse, which is. 
Used as a granary 
‘Names of families who attended the schoo! were: Adams, Blum, Boles, 
Carlson, Campbell, Chidley, Copp, Coulter, Delker, Easton, Ekelund, Gustafson, 
Herring, Harvey, Higgins, Hamilton, onside, Johnson, Keller, Kerner, Kennedy, 
Lepard, McRae, MeCatferty, Nelson, Ort, Parro, Rehil, Rutherford, Simon, 
Slemp, Tucker, Taylor, Wallace, Walker, Waterhouse, Wigley, Wright and Winmil. 

‘Teachers and supervisors who taught at Corinne and the high school were 
Miss Dawson, Mr. Frederickson, Miss McEachern, W.H. Pediey, Miss Ford, EV. 
‘Smart, CA, Sullivan, M.G, Scott, James McPherson, Jean Blackwood, Jean 
Paimer, Annie English, Violet Willams Lepard, EG. Hamilton, Edith Smith, 
Wiliam Henderson, Mary Trenaman, Edna Blackwood, L.A. Reid, Scollan, Violet 
Diprose, Marion Taylor, C.0. Tuttle, Norine Maynes, Bernard Holt, Dorothy Cook, | 
‘Margaret Waterhouse, Daisy Kerner, Doreen Lyxzen, Miss Nester, Shirley Ekman, 

Mrs. Art Weich, Jos. A. Connelly, Francis FL Thompson, A.A. Barton, Harold | 
Unsworth, Wiliam Coulter. 

‘These names are notin the order that they taught inthe district, and | am 
sorry for any omissions. | 

‘Superintendents were W.G. Hay, Mr. Korek, J.C. Jonason, LA. Thurber, GK. 
Haverstock, J.C. Butchart,C.8. Yule, W.J. MoLean, J.D. Alkenhead and FJ. Carr 

‘Of all the farm steads In the school district that were occupled at one time, 
row only four have families ving on them: Delker, Woltet, Boyson and Nelson. 

‘One evening in February, 197, we visited with Mr. Donald Simon and Mr. 
| Harry MeCatferty. They began to reminisce about school days at Corinne, The 

conversation went something ike this: 

Donald, do you remember when we used to squirt the teacher with those old 
fountain pens? Boy, would she get mad 

"Yes, Harry, that was Mise Willams. She was 
us, despite what we put her through." 

"Do you remember when you and Bob Hamilton used to sign each other's 
report cards, until you signed Tom instead of Thomas on Bob's card. Boy! That 
strap sure did hurt 

“Well, that didn't hurt our dignity as bad as the time when we washed my 
brother Ken's face with frozen potatoes and Miss Wiliams nearly wore herself out 
strapping us boys, Counting Us to see how many she had spanked she sai, 

“There is one more. Who is it?’ Alex Wallace spoke up and said, ‘All! did was rub 
dirt on his face.” Out came the strap again.” 

"We had fun at school, although | sometimes wonder why we went. 

“Remember how you used to hide your books under the bridge when you 
didn't get your homework done?” 

"Yes, Don, and she would send me back to get them, and | had to do my 
homework at recess, but that wasnt too bad. Atleast my parents didnt find out 




















.g00d teacher and very nice to 
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Taken at Grinne School — 1842. Dory Lear, Joe Lepr, Herman Sioa, Harold Lap, Ns 
Tom MoCatiery, Hay MeCatlety, Mrs. Hav, Gcige Sele, Bl Hane, Fak Bene, Hr. Sion, 
Je gis, i Harvey, Tom Cait, Dona apa 





“Do you remember the time we went polsoning gophers and sampled that 
sult in the Itie round box?” 

“\ thought | was poisoned. Snuff chewing wasnt for us.” 

"I thought you were going to ie.on me” 

Leslie Walker, another former student at Corinne, remembers two of his 
teachers. “Mr. Frederickson was an elderly man with grey whiskers, and he drove 
to schoo! in a buggy with a single horse. He travelled seven mies each way, and to 
{ot his horse to go faster he would say, "Hip-a holly!" After unch hour he would 
‘But his feet on the desk and lean back against the chalk rail below the blackboara 
for a siesta, Three of us boys would get out our elastic bands and roll up inch 
‘squares of paper for spit wads, and aim them at his number nines. All was fine 
Lntil one went between nis fest and smacked him on the chin, That fun was short- 
lived, and we were punished by having to stay In alter school to clean the 
blackboards and sweep the floor. After that he took hs rest at noon hour while us 
students were outside eating our lunch, 

"Miss Sullivan was a good-sized teacher with an Irish accent. We boys 
thought she was very strict, as we couldn't get away with any pranks on the gris 
‘anymore. One ofthe boys’ pastimes was to have about thirty feet of chalk line and 
‘make @ slip knot in one end and catch gophers. We would lay the oop around the 
‘Gopher Hole and when the gopher would stick his head out a the hole, we pulled 
te string and we had him around the neck. One morning we eaught one and put 

inthe desk with the attendance records. When she pulled open the drawer for 
‘oll eal, the rodent squeaked and Jumped on her lap, she squealed and jumped 
‘on her desk. No one knew who had done the trick, but everyone helped chase it 




















‘MRS. DOREEN LYXZEN KERNER, By Victoria Doreen Lyxzon Kerner —| 
‘was born on the farm on August 15, 1920. My first seven years of schooling wore at 
Crow Hil. My first teacher was Agnes Cameron. In 1883 | took my grade nine in 
Scapa so Marie Lonrmann and | rode to school. | had an old chestnut-coloree 
horse appropriately named Chess, who shied at everything and sometimes 
dumped me off. For the next two years | was back at Crow Hill, but the Boar 

\wouldntallow instruction In Grade 1 so | worked by myselt with help from Wilma 
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SSymth after schoo! hours. it was a lost year. | spent one year at Stettler High 
‘School and then went back to riding to Scapa, a bay this time | called "Beauty 
Ralph Ringdah! was teaching high school. I never mised many days of school, 


except there was a Dizzard 

In 1998 the Dormitory opened in Hanna and | attended Hanna High schoo! to. 
{get my remaining subjects and grade twelve. Because | couldn't get a third year 
{Latin course which | needed, | stayed home one year and took correspondence. In 
1840 | attended Calgary Normal School 











‘Tea pry at Gre Schoo tescerape—~ 198, Ooch Lear, Mary rons, Sella Bares, Doreen 
yan, rs. Chey, Ws. Hops, Mrs. Canptel, Cora Worse toting Wile, Hara Semp and 
yes apa i onal, 


‘My teaching career started at Bingo, @ school setin the north-east corner of a 
twelve mile cate lease. | was never short of "Beet on the Hoof’ especially one 
night during a bilzard when they all crowded on the south side of my teacherage. 
‘Thank goodness the fence was a tow feet away from the tescherage. There wer 
three families there, the Lebmans, Sarrs and Roesslers. | boarded with the 
FRoeselers and their seven children, until the powers that be hauled in a two- 
roomed teacherage. 

' did the janitor work forthe use of the teacherage. | spit alot of wood and 
hauled in alot of coal, as well as cinkers and ashes which went out. Those old 
Waterbury furnaces had enormous appetites and were quite disconcerting at 
times, euch as when a solid clinker formed, and as one tried to remove i, ll the 
hot coals would fall nto the ash pan. So one would hurriedly try to start anew fire 
‘and hope the school would get warm enough. School started at 8:90 during the 
‘winter months. Sometimes pupils ran up and down the alsies to keep warm or 
brought desks up close beside the furnace to do their work. 

Thad many varied experiences in my first teacherage and school, once a 
family of skunks decided to make thelr home under the school. My teacherage 
was prety wide open. Water In the wash basin three feet from a huge cast iron 
range, would freeze during forenoon while | was at school. | had a pot-belied 
heater next to my bed in the second room and often sat on the bed with my coat 
‘on, fo eat my lunch. One morning ater a blizard | ciscovered a snow drift ini 
the house a8 high as my window sil on the north side, and petering out at my 
‘ange. had to shovel snow before | could get my breakfast; of course there was & 
flim of snow over everything In the room. The second year my eight-year-old 
‘cousin Myena Erickson stayed with me. 

In October 1943 | started teaching at Corinne, This was the year the polio was 





























bad and all schools were closed for about @ month, The second year Mary Keller 
stayed with me to finish her grade nine, We lived in a one roomed teacherage and 
‘our main problem here was the chimney. When the wind blew from a certain 
‘direction all my stove would do was smoke. One morning I left the door open while 
| was over atthe school and Mr. Keller who was bringing Mary back, breasted the 
hill and came hurrying down because he thought the teacherage was on fre 
Finally acap was put on the chimney that was almost tall enough to bea spire, But 
It solves the problem. 

Inthe fall of 1945 | started teaching grades one to six in Scapa, and also 
working in the store, | quit at Christmas. Mrs. Harry Cook was teaching Junior 
High. No teacher was available forthe smaller grades at frst 60 @ Supervisor was 
hired for afew weeks. I returned to tezching in 1947 at Rosebud, near Drumhell 
{was to teach nineteen pupils, but opening morning I thought there was no end. 
The last one In the door was number 33, | hadnt enough desks, eeats, space or 
anything. Many had to double up ina sea. Imagine the discipline problem! Finally 
more desks were brought in, but there wasn't enough spaces 80 rows were 
pushed together and rignt up to the blackboards. | had trouble moving between 
desks and the blackboards. After the Now Year alarger school was hauled in. That 
was the year Seven Creek flooded and we were without mall for a month, 

| completed my Junior Home Economics that summer at the University of 
Alberta and started my specialized career on the crcult at Champlon, Carmangay 
{and Barons. | had unique boarding facilities at Champion, | lived at Libby Latte 
‘and had breaktast there. For dinner (when not on circuit) and supper had to go to 
the Marshman’s. Lunch was non-existant out on the circult unless | bought 
something to ea. After summer school again | moved south to the Bow Island- 
Foremost cicut. 

| married John Wendlane Kerner on July 7, 1951 and we started wildeatting in 
the oll flelds forfour years. i took us to such places as Lac La Biche in north- 
eastern Alberta, Hudson Hope In B.C., Aden near the Montana border and 
‘Shaunavon, Saskatchewan. One son Brian Wayne was born at Castor on October 
18, 1959. Inthe spring of 1955 we bought a quarter of Irigated land three miles 
‘east of Bow Island and let the ol elds for good. After John dled of cancer on July 
42, 1971, | rented the land but continue to live on the farm, | had gone back to 
teaching Home Economics at Senator Gershaw High In 1962, and fifteen years 
later, 'm stil there, 





























FRED STICKNEY, By Orpha Wolfert — Wr. Fred Stickney homesteaded on the 
NE 21-84-14 in 1908. He and his wife Ived In a sod house, His wife was a very 
hhandy person so she undertook the job of plastering the Inside oftheir home with 
Blaster of paris. The walls were snow white. Mrs. Chidley commented on Mrs. 
‘Stickney’s management. This house was the most beautiful home to walk int. 

During threshing time, Fred was engineer on a steam threshing machine 
Which belonged to Fred Saar. He was a brother of Harry Saar of the Spondin 
district. 





JULIEN KVALNER, By Harry Neleon — Julion Kval 





filed on the SE 30-34-13, 





‘on July 18, 1908, He proved up on his homestead and also worked out, After he 
{got ti to the land ne rented it out to Albert Kennedy for a few years and iater sold 
Itto Mr. Hubert who farmed itfor a short time. twas then sold to Oscar Gustafson 
‘who farmed itil he retired. Harry Nelson bought it and still farms it. Not too much 
's known about Julien Kvalner as he was only here a few years and then left the 
country. 
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STORY, By Inga Strandberg — John Graham 





p JOHN GRAHAM SR. 
] omesteaded on the SW 12-34-14 in 1908. His son John Junior fled on his 
} homestead on the NE 6-94-14, and a pre-emption’on the NW 12-34-14. They 
} ‘rade their home on the SW 12-94-14, John Graham Sr. had two children, a son 
, ‘John and a daughter, who was @ trained nurse. The daughter came tolive with her 
father and brother for a couple of years and nursed In the district. She enjoyed 
: ‘driving around with Mrs, Lepard in a buggy. 

SSiquard Larson courted her and later they were married. Later Mr, Graham 
‘sr. and Mr. and Mrs. Larson left for New Zealand. While Mr. Graham was in the 
Gstrict he was chairman atthe first U.F.A. meeting in the Garden Plain hall. He 
0d his land to Dan Campbell before leaving. Mr. Graham lived tothe ripe old age: 

of 104, 











1 ‘rar fan and Larson — Katy, Jone Sr, John J, Sid Lason 


THE JOHN GRAHAM JR. STORY, By Orphe Woifert — John Graham J. 
was the son of John Graham Sr., and he homesteaded on the SW 12-34-14. He 
was a bachelor and enjoyed his life. 

Mrs. Elechia Chidley remembered the Lepard boys catching John Graham's 
‘chickens and tying them tothe fence posts, asthe chickens were squawking, Mr. 
‘Graham came out in his pyjamas, seeing who itwas and what they were doing he 
Jumped on his horse in his pyjamas and rode his horse as fast as he could to see 
‘Mr. Lepard, By the time he got there the boys were already home, and he didnt 
| nave much to say or explain why he was wearing his se 
} sport about i all. The boys liked to play tricks on the old man. Another night they 

took one of hs itl pigs and put tin the attic of his house. Poor John didnt know 
what to do, but he got his thoughts about him and rescued the poor litle animal 
and laughed about it. 

Mrs. Chidley enjoyed playing the violin and remembers her first store violin. 
(the others were homemade ones) this was a gift from Mr. Graham, 
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THE DAN CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Mrs. Dan Campbell — My husband, Dan 
‘Campbell returned to Canada after tour years with the Canadian Army in 1918. 
‘came as a war bride and we decided to go farming. Betore the war, Dan had a 
homestead north of Cochrane, where he owned several head of cate and horses, 
Which had multiplied during the years. We bought a Soldier Settement Board 
farm twenty-four miles north of Hanna, where Mr. Graham lived. We shipped the 
cattle there as soon a8 we could. Mr. Bob Smith was the Superior ofthe Board at 
that time. With the war gratuities we bought a team of work horses from Mr. and 
Mrs, Wickson, who operated the General Store and Post fice, just a mile north 
of us. Later we purchased a saddle horse and a buggy trom Mac Lopard 

“That first winter was a hard winter with lots ot snow and severe cold weather 
We had a terrific blizard towards the end, and most of the catle perished in the 
oop snow drifts. We fed the cattle on green feed bought from a neighbor for five 
Cents a cheat, We drew water from a well which was a few yards from the house. 
‘The water contained alkali and made us both quite Il for @ while, 

We lived in a two-roomed house which was very small and vety cola 
Eventually Dan bult a bungalow, hauling the lumber for t with a team and wagon 
‘trom Castor. After the first planting of wheat, Dan broke more acres of land for 
next year’s crop. We also planted @ garden and raised chickens, borrowing brood 
hens from our very kind neighbors. Our crops were very poor, yielding scarcely 
fenough seed for the following year. 

In May 1920, our daughter was born In Castor, where Doctor McPherson was 
four doctor. Our nearest neighbors were the Donald Campbell family 

‘The work was hard, we milked cows and were able to ship cream to Hanne 
‘Our eggs and some cream we took to the Garden Plain Store and exchanged 
them for groceries. Our water for washing had to be carriad trom the well and 
clathing had to be scrubbed on a wash board, 

'We were sorry to leave our frst home, but decided to give up farming after 9 
lot of hard work and only one crop, which was destroyed by hail ust betore being 
harvested. We never regretted leaving wien we did, Dan went into the garage 
business in Calgary and was with General Supplies for over twenty years. During 
the Second World War, Dan worked as an Instructor in Mechanics forthe Navy; 
later lived in Victoria where ne owned a Service Station at Langtord. He passed 
‘away July 6, 1964. 














WILLIAM RUTHERFORD and FAMILY, By Ethel Rutherford Martin — 
Wiliam Rutherford and his wite Dora and seven children landed in Hanna in 
November 1923 during the biggest bizzard they had had In years in the Hanna 
‘istrict. They came trom England and had never seen snow. We lived with 
Granddad Rutherford on his farm st Dowling Lake for a year, then Dad got a job 
‘on the railroad (he was a coal miner In England) and we moved to the town of 
Hanna. 

‘We lived in town for @ couple of years, then dad, a World War veteran. 
arranged to buy a farm in te Garden Plain district, through the Soldier Setiement 
‘Board. We farmed there for eleven years, were dried out and hailed out atleast 
‘eight of the years we lived there. Our garden more than once was blown onto the 
‘oad allowance and the lettuce and radishes grew out there. | will never forget the 
‘sendstorms and blizzards, Mere than once Mrs. Higgins let us children stay at her 
house when we couldn't get home from schoot on account of the storms. 

‘We worked herd on the farm; Mom had chickens and turkeys, dad kept some 
cattle, horses and pigs. He was very busy and very fussy also, every thing had to 
be kept tay and in ts place. We planted hundreds of carragana and always had @ 
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big garden, We all had to help pull mustard weed, make hay, stook bundles and so 
‘on. Mather was ally Scotsh lady and kept us all as happy as she could She had 





{fo work nard asthe rest of us although she was never valy strong. My parents had 
never farmed before and we had left areal nice home in England where we didn't 
Know what hard times were. Dad made us a swing and homemade sleigh, and 
"Would go out to play bal with us when he had time. When he wasn't too tred ne 
‘would 8ing or play the mouth organ 

‘Alex was the family cut up, He would make plasticine bucking horses, etc, 
land when the teacher wasn't looking, he would make them prance on his desk. 
‘When te was caught and the teacher would glve him the strap he could bring on 
the tears, 80 she would end up feeling sorry for him. 

‘Once when Isabel and Dora had gone to Scapa in an open cutter for 
‘groceries, a blizard came up. Dora ran behind the sleigh to keep warm, but Isabel 
froze the toes on her let foot. Two of her toes fell off at home before the folks. 
‘could get her to the hospital, as the roads were biocked and there was no way to 
‘get toa doctor. When she did get to Hanna they operated and removed all but her 
Tite toe, it was very panful, butt aldn't hold her back, She danced and lived hfe to 
the fullest, 

We have all had a good lf and lots of memories, happy and otherwise. The 
folks moved to Armistice, Alberta in 1997. 

Mary married M, Campbell and passed away when she was tity. The cause 
‘of her death was unknown. 

‘Dora married C. Nessen. Isabell married G. Hoover, they lived in southern 
Alberta. They both have passed away. 

Ethel married P. Martin, and we ie In Edmonton. Jessie married M. Abram, 
of Dewberry. 

Bill was In active service overseas, he married Daley Hawker, 
bride. They lve at Ponoka, 

‘Alox was killed in Action on D. Day at th 
In 1950 at the age of 78 years, 


JAMES ADAMS, By Margaret Nelson — James Adams came to Garden Plain 
‘rea with his partner John Campbell to homestead in the year 1908. He fled on 
NW 18-94-13. Lite fe known of his early days, He proved up his land and a short 
time later returned to Calgary where he had worked before his endeavor in 
homesteading 























1n English war 





‘of twenty-two, Dad passed away 
snd Mother in 1953 at the age of 75 years. 





‘THE CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Don 
Campbell — Jack Campbell came to 
the Garden Plain district in 1908, ap- 
proximately one year after the area north 
feast of Drumheller was opened up for 
homesteading. He and his partner, 
James Adams, setied on a homestead 
‘on the SW 18-34-14. James returned 
to Calgary but Jack remained on the 
homestead until 1909 when he, too, re- 
turned to Calgary. On New Year's Day 
in 1910 he came back to the homestead 
(ands Dural Canpbal Weddngday and remained in the disirict untl his 
Mans. eral Canpbal Wading day 86 romaine 

‘Soon after he settled on the homestead he ws 

his parents 








jolned by his sister Nan and 
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His brother, Don Campbell, homesteaded the NE 19-34-14. He served 
‘overseas forfour years during World War | with the 31st Infantry Battalion. On his 





turn after the war, he and his wife Agnes and son Hugh, who haa been born in 
‘Scotland, lived in a granary in Jack's yard untl the home across the way was bull, 
Four more children were born in Canada, Leslie who died at the age of four, Mary, 
Isabel and Don, Jack's original homestead remained inthe family for some sixty 
seven years, unt it was sold in 1976 atter Hugh's death, 

‘During his early years on the homestead Jack was very active in community 
afar, serving on the board of Buchan school and the United Farmers of Alberta, 
Being the musical member ofthe family, he enjoyed playing the accordion at get 
togethers. 








THE CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Mra. Betty Waterhouse — My husband, Bort 
Waterhouse, frst met the Campbells in 1919. He was on his way to Unsworth’s 
‘ith is team and wagon to get hie firs load of coal, and stopped in at Campbells 
to enquire where the coal mine was, as he was an easterner from Ontario, and 
didn’t know too much about the west, especialy the bald headed prairies. He was 
‘asked infor a cup of tea and a piece of shortbread, and that was the beginning ofa 
long-standing, wonderful friendship. Donald and Bert had both been in the fst 
World War and had lots in common to talk about 

Mrs. Campbell came rom Nairn, Scotland, in 1918, !beleve, and i came from 
GGlascow in 1920, so the Campbells and | had lots to talk about and it was good to 
‘meet someone else from Scotland. | am sure @ finer family would be har to find 
they were so kind to everyone. One just gat inside the house when the katie was. 
put on the stove and there would be tea and shortbread, a favorite of Mrs, 
Campbel's which she loved to bake 

| remember one time In the twenties, Donald was taking a oad of grain tothe 
levator, and on his way back home from Castor he called in at our house. put the 
kettle on for @ cup of toa, but Donald sald, "I just came in because | have a wee 
treat to share with you.” He had bought sausages in Castor and shared them with 
Us. We never forgot that treat; that was only one ofthe times. They were always 
sharing with others, no matter what it was. 

{also remember Donald's Dad, a wonderful old gentleman and very Scotch, 

Nan and Jack were wonderful people to0. One nevar lft their place without 
having a cup of tea and a good friendly chat. Donald's garden was something to be 
‘admired, flowers of al kinds and colors. He took such pride init, and | always 
‘came home with a lovely big bouquet. 

Hugh never complained and never turned down anyone it they needed a 
helping hand. They have all gone from us now to a well-deserved rest where | am 
sure thei Kindness has been rewarded. 

My tour daughters and I stil correspond with Poll, Isobel and Don. We like to 
oop up the friendship that started so long ago. We will never forget the good 
times wo had and the people who helped make them. We were all poor, but rich in 
the things money cannot buy. 

















MR. WILLIAM BOLES, By Orpha Woltert — Wr. Willam Boles homesteaded 
on the SW 22-34-14 in 1911. He Nad a brother in the Scapa district. Willam and his 
wife had two daughters and one son: Gladys was the oldest born in 1905, Della 
was the youngest gil born in 1913. Their only son Byron, was born in 1911 

Garden Plain Breezes in the Castor Advance in 1916 read: In 1816, Willa 
‘Boles was elected to the council of the Municipality of the Sullivan Lake School 
Division No. 295. He served on the councli until 1927 











‘The Bole Family sold thelr land to Willard Roney and left the district. Their 
destiny is unknown, i 


CLARENCE RONEY, By Gladys M. 
Roney — My husband, Clarence W. 
Roney was one of the first satis in the 
Garden Plain district, along with Harry 
MeArthur and Joseph Higgins who 
homesteaded togother. 

CCarence Roney was born in Will 
ington, Delaware, in 1887. He went to 
the Yukon to pan for gold and then came 
to Canada, became a Canadian citizen, 
land homesteaded In 1909. He worked 
fon the homestead for six months of the 
yar, the other six months he worked 
{8 a surveyor on the Bantt-Windermere 
highway, He bult @ sod house on the 
homestead, and made his own bread 
ples and cakes, 

In 1914 he Joined the army and trained in Calgary, went overseas with the 
‘st battalion, and returned in 1919. Ho bullt a house and started ferming 
‘oblalning his stock and machinery through the Soldier Settlement Board, 

In 1926 he married Gladys Hamilton, daughter of PE. Hamilton, We have one 
daughter Betly. We stayed on the farm until 1982 when we went into business at 
Dinant, Alberta. 

In 1987 we moved to British Columbla. Clarence was in the retall business 
until his retirement in 1958, He died on July 26, 197, in Vancouver, B.C. 








‘hence Raney 





WILLARD RONEY, By Orpha Wolfert — in 1910, Wilard Roney, his brother 
James and their parents, came from Unionville, lowa, tothe Corinne district, Their 
brother Clarence had come n 1908, Wilard purchased the Boles homestead and 
the Harry McCafferty farm. He had filed on a parcel af land which he didn't keep. 
and let Mr. FLE. Hamiton take possession of I. 

‘Willa returned to Unionville, but later came back tothe Corinne alstrct. He 
and his wife Nellie had a daughter, Gladys, who married a man whose surname 
was Light. Wilard has passed away; his wife stil ives in Unionvile. 


bata Kenedy, Ms. Frank Kennedy, Mrs. Herman Simon, Hole Kennedy, Donal Sinan, Maxine 
Sinn, Ken Siren Ada, Herman Sing, Fank Kenney, Wir Boney Wit Harvey Mare 
{vey rene Kennedy. Margnte Sime, Fed Warvey,Angy Harvey, Francis Marve, Harald Sino, 
ee Harvey. 








MR. and MRS. MARTIN SIVERSON, By Inga Strandberg — Martin Siverson 
‘was born in Oslo, Norway on September 16, *1885. His mother made a living 
washing clothes by hand, scrubbing them on a washboard. in the winter the 
Clothes would freeze on the line and my dad would help bring them into the hous 
to finish drying. Dad worked in a cork factory cuting corks by hand with a sharp 
knife trom slabs of cork tree bark. It was a very tiresome job, and made him 
acide to emigrate to ty to make a ving in a more interesting way. 

in the United States he worked on the ralroad and as 8 lumberjack, but the 
slogan, ‘Go west, young man’, and the desire to own a farm so he could eat all the 
‘0998 he wanted, inspired him to go homesteading. Perhaps eggs were expensive 
because all chicks were hatched by hens on the farm in those days. 

He arrived in the Garden Plain ares during the wet years and with the tall 
Lungrazed prairie woo! to hold the moisture, water was abundant. He had come 
fom a land noted for is flords and fish; he chose to homestead the SE 12-34-14 
because it had a couple of sloughs on I, and he bel 


Horo, Stare, Inga Seandber, A Siveson, Mand Ws, Strandberg balding Keneth, Mand 
Ws Sverson ging Mar 


What wondertul plane for a farm that would produce crops, livestock, 
cchiekens and even fish, went through his mind as he fled on his homestead on 
‘June 27, 1908, 

In Stattior Dad met Jacob Hagan who had fled on the NE 12-34-14 the same 
day, and Siguard Larson, The three men walked together to their homesteads. 
‘Jacob had bought some oxen and a walking plow. He bult a sod shack and @ 
barn; Larson, a carpenter by rade, bult a sturdy ten by twelve building of lumber 
‘on my dad's homestead for thelr home. 

‘Once Dad went duck hunting on Sullivan Lake. A very heavy fog came up 
suddenly, and lasted for thirty-six hours. ad became lost and walked in circles 
‘or two nights and a day; he had to keep moving 60 that he would not freeze to 
‘death, A search party found his footprints only fy feet from a home north of the 
Correction line. When the fog finally cleared he was halt a mile from a stopping 
house where he sought shelter. He was too tire to eat; @ bed never felt beter. 

‘During the winter Dad went to Calgary and Glelchen to work. In the spring of 
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+1909 he returned to the homestead with a walking plow and four oxen. One of the 
‘oxen was a white Bull that sired a white heifer calf for Jghn Campbell. John kept 
the heifer, and for as long ashe farmed, he occasionally had white calves from her 
| offspring, 
During the summer Dad broke some land and worked for Kane. He ult 
another shack to replace the one which had been destroyed by a prairie fire, but 
that was blown down by 8 strong wind, so he had to start all over again. During a 
hall storm in 1928, a gust of wind which shook the house we were living in, picked 
up the shack. It flew past the window, then up inthe ai, twirling around, tearing 
into places which scattered for some distance. it realy frightened me and every 
time It blows hard | remember that shack tying past the window. 
Attar Dad got his shack bult, Larson moved his buliding to the Hagan 
homestead, and lived there unti he married Miss Graham. Hagan then occupied it 
| untiine lett or Prince Rupert, and from that time until 1927 twas used for storing 
‘rain, That summer the Johanssons, mother's brother and his family, arived from 
Sweden, and lived in i. While they were there, my uncle worked inthe mine and 
hunted ducks and rabbits for meat. One time he shot a badger. My aunt borrowed | 
| my mother's meat grinder and made hamburger from it. When our relatives left for 
Edmonton in 1928, the shack stood empty untlit was moved to Dad's farmstead to 
| be used for storage. When Alf operated the Garden Plain service station during i 
the sixties twas moved there to be Used a an office building ts now a chicken 
house on the farm of Walter Gross of Spondin. 
In 1913 Siguard Larson helped Dad dig a well In his hog pasture, but he { 
water contained 80 many salts thet It was fit for nelther man nor beast to drink. 
When Hagan left he rented his homestead to my dad. During the thirties when | 
times were 80 bad, the taxes were not paid, and the Special Areas took 
possession of it. Dad rented it from them untl Alf took it over. He eventually sold 
{he lease rights to Lloyd Strandberg who is now operating it. 
‘About 1916 Larson built atwo-roomed cottage which was Dad's home for the i 
femainder of his ite. That same yaar Karin Johansson left her homeland in 
Sweden and visited her sister, Anna Peterson, at ichdale. Then she came to stay 
with another sister, Matida Ekelund, in the Corinne district. She worked for the 
Frank Kennedy family for a while, then in 1818 she married Martin Siverson. 
‘On May 13, 1919, thelr daughter Inga Marie was born, with Mrs, Matilda 
Speten assisting, Incidentally, my birth was not registered, so when | applied for a 
birth certificate In 1957, Mr. Alex Wilson and my Dad had to sign a form stating 
that they had known me all my life. My brother, Alf, was born on November 17, 
1924, This time Mrs. Halverson wes with my mother. 
In 1920 Dad bought two cows, the herd foundation and the beginning of 
milking cows, At frat the cream was churned and the butter sold atthe stores, | i 
‘can remember when Dad brought the fist cream can home. From then on the | 
{cream was shipped to the creamery. 
Hall can be destructive, but i 1926 | gained trom tl took my total savings of 
| $7.50 and insured Dad's crop. When it was halled out |recelved $75.00. With the 
‘money | Bought a black caf trom James Bradshaw for $20.00, and later sold I for 
‘$40.00 | was rich, However, the depression struck and daddy borrowed itll. He 
‘id not forget it though; after | was married he gave me my favorite cow, Gullroos, 
land a mare. The mare produced two colts, but they have all been sold. The cow j 
‘gave me a heifer and a bull calf; money from the sale of offspring bought a 
Purebred cow which has increased into a small herd. There are stil descendants 
6f Gullroos in our herd, and she had come trom one of the cows dad had bought at 
Mes, Speten's sale in 1920. | 
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Because ofthe distance to school, | didnot attend until was twelve years old 
Mother had the equivalent of @ grade eight in Sweden, she was partaly deat, 
‘could not read English, and spoke it very litle. But with the aid ofa frst reader and 
fan arithmetic book which Mrs. Halverson gave her. and a dictionary, Mother 
gan fo teach me, She discovered that school books were obtainable through 
Eaton's mall order service, $0 for years | received new readers for Christmas 
presents, | used to love the stories in those readers, and would read them through 
silently, But Mother insisted that | had to read aloud for an hour every day. | used 
to read aloud and churn the butter atthe same time. Due to mother’s efforts, | was 
fable to go Into grade seven when | started school, and obtained my grade eight 
diploma after two years at Corrine 

Firewood and kindling was very scarce, and | can remember helping my 
mother gather dry cow chips to use as fuel. 

One fall day when | was quite young | noticed the buckbrush turning black on 
‘SW 7-34-13, My mother was miking @ cow, and how | must have frightened her 
‘when | came running and yelling thatthe prairie was on fire, She quickly went to 
the house and wrote a note, “Please send Martin home as there Is a prairie tre 
fast of our house.” She Instructed me to go to James Wrights place, where Dad 
‘was working on the threshing outfit, as fast as could. Iran most ofthe way, not far 
short ofa mile. Mrs. Wright got the message to my ded, and people from far and 
‘near came to fight the fire. Mrs. Burt from Scapa came in @ car. she took my 
‘mother, A and me with her, and cream cans of wator so the men could soak the 
‘sacks they were using fo beat out the flames, Luokily there was lite wind 80 the 
{ire was brought under control before it caused much damage to the native grass. 

‘Those golden straw stacks ofthe threshing era provided food and shelter for 
the livestook during the winter, As the animals ate around them they became 
‘mushroom-shaped: with a Blanket of snow and Ice on them they could become 
<eath traps ifthe tops slid on top of the animals. Such an avalanche put me in @ 
{ricky situation one time when | had gone with my father for a load of straw, 

He was using a wagon box on bobsleighs, pulled by a team of horses. My dad 
started to load the straw when he noticed the top ofthe stack starting to move. He 
yelled @ warning, but before | could get out of the way the top of the stack came 
<down on me, pinning my face against the wagon box. twas God's providence that 
the team did not move; | shudder at the thought of whet would have happened it 
‘my face had rubbed against the box with the stakes and bolts ticking out of it. My 
dad dug me out, none the worse for the experience, except for some black and 
blue spots which disappeared in time. 

Horses can be balky. My dad had one, a prety lite bay called Maud. As he 
was short of horses, he had to use her, but after a night's rest she would balk; she 
Just refused fo work in the morning. So | would hold the rest of the horses while 
‘dad lumped on her and rode her at full gallop around the field. Then he would 
hook the horses to the Implement and away she would go and work, sweaty 
putfing and blowing, 

ur bachelor neighbor used to leave the oven door of his coal and wood 
stove open, so that the heat from the oven would help warm the one-room shack 
Which was his home all of his days at Garden Plain. His beloved cats lived in the 
shack too. One morning he put kindling in the stove, filed the teakettle, shut the 
drafts enough that the fre would not burn out of contol, closed the oven door and 
‘wont out to feed his horses. When he returned he was met by an unfamiliar smell, 
‘so he opened the oven door, and there was his cat, roasted. What an awful feeling 
that kindhearted man must have had! To my knowledge he never closed thet over 
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‘door again. The last time | saw that stove he had put so much stutf on the oven 
door that It would be Impossibie to close it without thinking. 

He algo kept some chickens. Once they were visited by a striped kitty who. 
helped himself to breakfast; the owner borrowed a gun and sat down in the 
Chieken coop to wait for the unwelcome visitor. The animal was so long in coming 
that tne man fll asleep. When the skunk did arrive the squawsing ofthe chickens 
fawakened the man, who sleepy grabbed his trusty pitchfork and killed the 
Intruder, but not before ithad sprayed man, coop and all withthe offensive odor 
reserved for anyone getting in its way. 

In the dry thirties, those sloughs that my dad had believed might ha 
them, turned out to be alkaline fate with big cracks in the parched soll. The 
‘of the forties filed them again, and for a while one of them became the 
heighborhood skating rink; my dad donned skates and played goalkeeper. 

Tt was during the late thirties that some hot fat spattered into one of Mother 
eyes when she was frying something. From that day on she mentioned that it 
bothered her. It turned to cancer which spread, and she passed away in July, 
1849, Dad remained on the farm unt his death in 1964. 

‘My mother instilled in me a faith in God that has never let me; it isthe one 
thing can turn to when the going gets tough. As | enter the sunset years thank 
‘God for my wonderful mother who made the best of what she had. She missed the 
‘Bun Hus of mission place that she used to go to in Sweden, as she did not get to 

tings here, but she taught me that you don't have to go to church to 
in us, May we meet again in the house of many 
‘mansions that Jesus has gone to prepare for us. 
























MR, and MRS. ALF SIVERSON, By Inga Strandberg — After A finished 
‘Schoo! he worked on the farm with his dad, He married Helen Pincombe in 1968, 
land they had six children, Maria, May, Sandra, Arthur, Terry and Annette. May is 
row married to Walter Peach; they have two daughters, Vickle and Bertha. Sandra 
is married to Henry Scheffoimaler and has one daughter Tammy. Marie and 
Arthur are working In Calgary 

‘At frst the family lived on SW 12-34-14 but later moved to the SE 1-34-14 
winere Al operated the Garden Plain service station as welt asthe farm. in 1967 Alt 
had a sale and moved to Calgary and later to Langdon. 

All and Helen are now divorced, and she is marriad to Hugh Riddle. Terry and 
‘Annette are with thelr mother. A liv at Langdon where he Is an Amway and 
Rawieigh distributor. 


MR, and MRS. OSCAR EKELUND, By Inga Strandberg — Oscar Nelson 
Ekelund was born in Skattebol, Varmiand, Sweden in 1878. Like other young men 
he wanted adventure, so with his brother Theodor and sister Beda set sailor the 
United States. where he worked in the logging Industry in South Dakota and 
Washington. Later he went back to his homeland for a visit and in 1910 
immigrated to Canad, On May 25, 1910, he flled on NW 24.24-14 5 his 
Homestead and NE 24-94-14 as his pre-emption in the Corinne district. He built his 
homestead shack alongside the burnout on his pre-emption, and later bult @ 
house a mile further west 

Matilda Johansson was born on April25, 1886 in Varmiand. On June 2, 1908, 
Matiida and her sister Anna Maria left Sweden for Chicago where they botn 
‘worked until 4919, when she immigrated tothe Corinne district nesr Garden Plain, 
‘and was united in marriage with her childhood sweetheart, Oscar Exelund. 

‘To this union seven children were born, Four died in infancy. Astrid, Arthur 




















and Evelyn attended Corinne school. The family loved to vist thelr relatives and 
friends, and attended local social functions such as concerts and picnics. They 
wore well iked as Oscar waa a very honest man 

‘The depression years and the drought inspired the family to look for greener 
pastures. They found a likeable place in the Daysland district, where they moved 
in 1987. In the first letter | received trom my cousin Astrid after they moved she 
wrote, "And all the nice clear water we can set In the Corinne district thelr 
farmstead must have been where coal was close tothe surface, as the water was a 
very dark brown. It must have been hard for my godmother, Aunt Matilda, to Keep 
house at Corinne, as water for washing clothes was hauled from the neighbors. 
‘And it my godtatner, Uncle Oscar, was lke most men, she must have heard often, 
"Do you have o use s0 much wator all he ime? I've got other things to do besides 
hauling water for you to pour out.” 








andes. Eklund, ve, Ati, Artur Ean, 





‘They farmed in the Daysland district unt they retire tothe town of Daysland 
In 1956, only afew months before Astrid passed away after many years of painful 
suffering trom arth and waiting for the day she would meet Jesus face to face. 
‘Arihur Is martied to Ann Gordash, and farms the home place. They have 
seven children, Gordon, Douglas, Vicki, Timmy, Danny, Barbra and Marin, 
Evelyn is martied to Ole Larson and has three chosen children, Allen, Carol 
‘and Joy. They lve in Wetaskiwin. 
‘Oscar passed away in 1965 and Matidain 1972 








THE WINMILL STORY — Mr. Willam Winmill came to the Corinne district in 
1909 to take up a homestead. This homestead was on the NE 36-24-14, Mr. and 
‘Mrs, Wiliam Winmill nad three children: Doris, the oldest child was born in 1921 
Ervine, born in 1909, and the youngest was Raymond born in 1920. The three 
Chiidren attended sohoo! in the Corinne School. They are all married and the two 
boys Ervine ang Raymond are ving in Edmonton 

‘Several years ago Mr. Wiliam Winmill was seen In Edmonton, a trend of his 
remembers visting him in the hotel in the southern part ofthe city. Mrs. Winmill 
has remarried and is Mr. Flynn and Is living in Edmonton. 








GEORGE GIBB, By Margaret Nolson — In July of 1909 George Gibb fled on 
the SE 18-84-13, He broke up the required land and bult a shack; during the 
winter of 1912-19 ne freignted from Castor. After his homestead was proved UP. 
hhe had enough of Alberta, He went to Saskatoon where he worked for a time 

















before golng to Calgary. He later spent some time in British Columbia before 
feticing in Calgary where he passed away a few years ago. About 1921, Andrew 
Glover bought his land, 


EDWARD LEADLY, By Harry Neleon — Edward Parker Leacly homesteaded 
the NW 90-24-13 on March 29, 1909. He apparently proved up his homestead. 

Sometime later he was found dead in his shack, apparently a victim of 
ptomaine poisoning. His land was taken over by the Special Areas in the early 
thirties. twas leased by .G. Ironside for pasture and atthe present time E, Storch 
has the grazing rights, 


ROBERT COPP, By Orpha Wolfert — The year 1909 brought numbers of 
families to the Corinne area in search of land to homestead. Robert fled on the 
north west of 24-34-14 to make this his home. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Copp had two 
children, Frank and Vivian. Vivian attended schoo! atthe Corinne School. She was 
‘very pleasant gir and fl of laughter. She would ride her horse about four miles 
for the mail each day. 

Frank homesteaded on the north east of 34-34-14 in 1910. Later he married 
Bessie Ogg. They had one son, Rober. 

‘The Robert Copp and the Frank Copp families lived together and owned and 
operated @ stopping house, This along with other stopping houses provided 
lodging for people traveling north and south on the main road. Later he sold his 
property to Thomas Smith 


WILLIAM HENRY McARTHUR, By Orphe Woltert — Wiliam McArthur 
homesteaded on the NE of 22-34-14 in 1909, Alter farming his land, he moved to 
Castor where ne owned and operated a butcher shop. Willam sold his homestead 
to Mr. Willard Foney. Later ne moved to British Columbia, While in B.C. he found a 
loved one and married. Wiliam passed away in 1970. 











GEORGE MARTIN, By Orpha Wolfert — In 1909, George came to the Corinne 
strict to take up a homestead on the north hat of 25-34-14. He farmed his land 
Until 1920, when he lft the district. George was a very short man and acquired the 
name of Little George. While homesteading he found it very cifficut to harness his 
horees; he Built himself a box to stand on to bridle and harness them. 

In 1919, George worked with Alex Richard on a large steam threshing 
‘machine doing threshing for the neighbors, In 1920, George left the district. 

‘George was a very sociable bachelor witha nice personality. He enjoyed his 
“oll of happiness” and while walking down the streets of Castor he would sing his 
favorite tie song, “I bul the Rocky Mountains and placed them where they ar. 
Sold Whiskey to the Indians, from my ite Bar. 











THE HIGGINS FAMILY, By Mrs. N. Higgins — Joseph Higgins fled on @ 
homestead and pre-emption about haltway between Castor and Hanne in 1909, 
He built a sod house, dug a wel, and farmed for atime with oxen, then changed to 
horses. 

‘About the same time, Mary and Edward Lepard settled in the Garden Plain 
‘area, In 1913, Mary Lepard’s widowed mother, Mrs. O'Connor, and her ony sister, 
Hanora, came to vist them, Mrs. O'Connor dled about ten days ater their arrival 
fang Hanora remained in Alberta. She married Joseph Higgins in 1917. Their son, 
Joseph Junior, was born in 1922. 

‘When Mr. Wickson, the storekeeper and postmaster, moved to British 
Columbia, he sold his house to Mr. Higgins, who moved i on to his homestead. 
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Joseph Higgins’ neath filed and his son, relying on his father’s experience 
‘and advice, took over the operation of the farm. But conditions were poor. Very 
litle rain fel, crops wore damaged by frost, Grasshoppers ate the litle that did 
grow. 

“The farmers didn't lose hope; they kept saying, “Next year wil be & good 
year,” but it didn't happen that way. Almost every year, some part ofthe district 
was hailed. The Hail Insurance companies considered it a high risk ares, and 
charged very high premiums. The government would insure the crop for a smaller 
‘amount at a lower premium, but ifthe farmer was unable to pay it, twas charged 
‘against his land 

‘Some farmers wore lucky enough to sell ther propery; others packed what 
they could, took thelr Norses and cattle and left to start a home elsewhere. Others 
decided to stay a8 there was 80 much land that couldn't be used for farming but 
Could be used for pasture, they went in o ranching, it proved to be a wise choice 
land worked out very well 

Joseph Senior died in 1945, Joseph Junior putin one more crop, but didn't 
‘even get enough fees for the stack. He wanted to try something else, 80 he sols 
the farm to one neighbor and the house to another, and he and his mather moved 
to Castor. He got a job supervising a schoo! near Coronation and the next year 
went to Normal and started to teach. 

He taught several schools near Castor, and periodically spent a year at 
University o upgrade his qualifications. He taught in Calgary unti his health Fale, 
He died of cancer in 1976. 

His widow, his three step-children and his mother tive in Calgary 





I'S THE LANDING THAT TELLS, By Marie Lepard Claypool — In the yesr 
(of 1908 my parents with eight of us Youngsters moved from a coastal city In the 
state of Washington to the prairies of Alberta, After rattling through the Canadian 
Fockies in what the Canadian Rallway Company called immigration cars, we 
arrived in Calgary, a city snuggled in the footnils. There, the scene changed (but 
‘ot the cars) to @ rolling green prairie dotted with yellow buttercups and white 
daisies. Alter swaying and bumping along over the unballasted rairoad for many 
hours our vain pulled into the lite wooden town of Stettler anc the end of the line, 
‘but not the end of te journey for us, for a whole new ife was opening before us 

Sif and tired trom our journey we stood on the platform ofthe tiny red depot 
looking around us with mixed feelings of which alsmay was not the least. 

For Father's sake | had kept my feelings well under my hat. It was when he 
came into the hotel the next morning, calmly teling us we would have to go betore 
‘North West Mounted Policeman and kiss the Union Jack — wel, what had been 
0 carefully hidden came out as ! told all and sundry that | would kiss no flag but 
the Stars and Stripes and I didnot care it King George himselt gave the order. Of 
Course Father enjoyed this and when he was able to stop laughing told us he was 
‘only joking. But there was no joking when he Brought around a lumber wagon 
piled high with everything Including the kitchen stove. On the very top he had 
placed mattresses and the ton of us climbed on to them holding on the best we 
‘could. Then as if to add insult to injury two red long-horned oxen were hitched to 
this monstrosity and we started our sixty mile trek as the crow flies to Journey's 
fend, over hills and valleys, through and around mud holes, forfour of the longest 
days of my life 

We arrived at dusk at two small shacks whore we hastily prepared supper 
‘and without any coaxing retired for a much needed rest. The ground looked lke 
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that we had passed over and not oo promising and as the last chore ofthe night 
wo staked out the oxen, : 

‘Something went wrong forthe next morning the cken were gone, Two of my 
brothers went in one direction and my older brother and | went inthe other. We 
‘walked for miles before we found them on the bank of a ravine. Being tired and 
hungry we were anxious to get nome. | got the Idea that perhaps we could ride the 
‘ereatures. Did you ever ride an ox? Wel don't. 

“There was one short rope we had and my brother put that on his ox and had 
‘my mother's hubbard apron to tle onto mine. After putting the horns ofthe animal 
through the traps of the apron my brother gave me a boost sending me on top of 
{Very resentful ox. got a goad grip on the apron, using It very much as one woul 
‘eine on a saddle horse, when the fun began. The ox started bucking up and 
Circling around, then humping his back — ead down and tallin he air — plunged 
‘down the ravine into @ gooey gumbo mud puddle. The other ox with my brother 
perched on nis back was walking inal the dignity you please up the other bank. 
Where was my dignity? Wel! that Is what! landed on in the mud hole, The moral of 
this story is: fs not the take off as much as the landing that tells, 


THE JOHN DELKER FAMILY, By Alfred and Albert Delker — John and 
Mary Delker and their five children came from Bessarabia In July, 1927. They 
ought the John Claypool farm north-east of Scapa on the east half of 10-34-14 
‘The children attended Garden Plain and Corinne schools, John Delker Sr. passed 
away In 1938. 

‘John Deiker Jr, married Violet Techriter and lived on a farm twenty miles 
south of Castor. They have two children. Shirley and Douglas. John Delker Jr 
passed away in 1972. 

Elsie Delker married Earl Burt and now lives on @ farm north of Cralgmyle. 
‘They have three children, Shella, Gary and Diane. 

‘Mas married Don Weich and lives In Calgary. They have two children, Gloria 
and Marin. 

Mrs, Mary Delker, Albert and Alfred stil ive on the original farm. 


THE ED LEPARD STORY, By Belle Lepard Provost — Mother and Dad were 
‘marred in Michigan, United States of America, where al of us eight children were 
‘born, Marie, Ed, John, Dave, George, Mary, Belle and Laurette. My Dad had 
‘umber mil in Michigan. He sold out I 1907 ané moved to Hoqulan, Washington, 
‘where he worked Ina saw mil til the spring of 1908, 

‘The family came to Canada and solid In the Garden Plain district on the 
‘south west quarter of section fourteen, Township thirty-four, Range fourteen. We 
arrived in Stettler on the eighteanth of April 1919. 

‘They Bought a yoke of oxen and wagon, also a ite cook stove and some 
dishes and other necessary items. They loaded the bedding, two guns, two trunks. 
the stove and dishes, Mather, Dad and us eight children plied on top. The load was 
completed. 

‘With a cow behind the wagon, we started across country to the homestead. 
‘After wandering around sloughs and mud holes for several days, we came to the 
‘Smith ang Wallace homesteads just two and a half miles from our own. 

‘They had come in just before us and had built wo shacks. So we stayed there 
fora few days, while Dad and Dave took the oxen and wagon back to Stettler to get 
lumber to put & floor in our tent. They also hoped to get our other belongings 
‘which were shipped from Washington. When Dad went to the station, someone 
‘else had claimed the shipment. This was a big loss to our parents as Mother's 




















sewing machine and all our lothing and other household goods were all gone, 
and it was impossible to trace things like that in those days. 

‘While Dag and Dave were gone, @ praite fire came from the north, headed 
straight for our tent. It was coming fast asthe grass was long then. Mother got ll 
Us children together and gave us our orders. The older ones hauled water trom a 
slough nearby and Mother and the older ones back fred around the shacks. We 
Yyounger ones dipped coats or anything we could find to keep wet for them to use, 
Mary and | had to watch Lauretta as she was too small to do anything 

‘That was a long hat fight, but the shacks and all of us wore saved. My Dag 
was 80 relieved to find us all gafe when he got back. He had heard ofthe freon his 
way home, and was very proud of Mother for the way she had managed in such a 
terrible situation 

‘They put up the tent on our homestead and we ved Inituntl they got the soa 
house built, Then in June we gota blizzard and the rot blew of the sod house. By 
that time Jack Claypoo's father had finished his sod house so he took us all over 
there 

‘Later when Dad had the oxen on a hay rack and the heel les were bad ang 
took after the oxen, Dad had a merry ride tl the oxen stopped in the middle of a 
big slough: 

‘We sold out and moved north of Castor In 1919. This was after brother John 
‘and cousin Mack Lepard came home after the ond of World War One, We liked the 
Lauderdale district and cemained thea til the end of Daas farming days. Of the 
‘ight children only two remain, George of Calgary, and Belle of Edmonton, 








THE BEN LEPARD STORY, By Elechia Lepard Chidley — Ben Lepard was 
born and raised in the Township of Mara, Ontario. He married Hannah McMillan in 
11686, To this marriage there wore born nine children Bil, Mary, Maggie, Bele, 
Lizzie, Mack, Joe, Hannah and Elechia, all orn In Ontarlo. In 1810 Ben had heard 
of the Great North West from his brothers, who were already here, so he landed in 
Calgary in the early spring and filed on the south eas of 14-24-14. He broke up the 
thiny acres that was required for @ homestead and built a twelve by sixteon, found 
work north of Castor for awhile and finally worked for Mr. G.B. Hoover of Gadsby 
Unti the spring of 1913. Then he returned to Ontario for his family and such 
belongings at could be made use of In Alberta. He shipped a railway carioac 
‘about April 1s, it $00k two weeks to gat to Lacombe. The family had ett Ontario a 
Week later, and when our tran pulled into Lacombe, we were very pleased to see 
{dad and the dog standing in a box car door. We continued on to Gadsby to the 
Hoover farm where tre men worked until late October, then we came to the 
homestead in the Garden Plain area. The men bullt an adtltional twelve by sixteen 
‘shack tothe original, plowed sod three inches deep and fourteen inches wide cut 
Ito eighteen inch lengths and lald them around our shiplap shack. That wes @ 
warm place tolive. They also built sod barn and chicken house. 

‘We were very fortunate tobe living beside a very good clear water spring, and 
farther up the creek we had our own coal. it was about four feet downto a two foat 
‘seam of very hard shiny coal. All our neighbors helped strip coal every fllfor ner 

‘The fall of 1919 was very warm. On Christmas Day my mother walked all over 
‘our quarter section with only a white blouse and skirt on. On January sixth, Ed 
LLepard broke up & few acres and seeded wheat, also Mr. Claypool seeded some, 
it came up a few inches then winter came. 

In 1917 Dad bul a house twenty by twenty-six with twelve foot studs. This 
was shiplap, two layers of tar paper and drop siding. it too was warm, And the 
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price! Five hundred and seventy-tive dollars, this was five, two-year-old steers 
{8016 to Harold Hunt trom Endiang at one hundred dollars each, the other seventy 
five was some of my brothers’ wages. 

This house held many happy occasions for the Lepards and their neighbors. 
{As the front room and gining room were all one, thirteen by twenty fet, we had 
‘many dances there, supplying our own music — @ mouth organ, which most of us 
played, a violin and guiter, and we ratled the bones too. You may be able to 
Understand what our parents had to listen to. They were very tolerant; only once 
{id Mother tll Mack to quit, but he just went outside and kept playing. violin is @ 
very squeally thing 

Mother must have had a ot of patience or else she would have crowned me 
carly nite, Shorty after we came to Alberta, |was washing all her fancy cups and 
‘saucers that the kind relatives had given her when leaving Ontario. never noticed 
the open cellar door and pushed the table over it. A leg went down, and all the 
dishes too. On my was ten years old then and not very smart, eh? 

When | was seventeen, and Russell Chidley was our regular Sunday visitor, | 
decided to really clean the separator room. So | put plenty of water on the floor 
land sprinkled it generously with Gillett Lye, took an old broom ang gave it the 
iat for ~ then swished ital down the drain and away tothe coulee. Later mother 
looked out and said, “Oh my goodness, all my turkeys are lying beside the drain 
dead.” Poor me again, So you see what some parents have to put up with. guess 
they sighed with reli when | married and got out of there. 

Mother and Dad lived there until about 1936 then moved to Castor and stayed 
‘sith my sister Lizze, Mrs. Bert Barnes. They passed away there in 1939 and 1941 
respectively 

Of thelr children, only four remain in 1976. Bolle eighty-three years in 
Edmonton, M.G. “Mack” eighty years in Surrey, British Columbia, Hannah 
seventy-five years in Orilia, Ontario and Elechia seventy-three in Hanna, Alberta 











MYLES G. (Mac) LEPARD— My Father, Ben Lopard, had filed on a homestead 
‘on the SE 14-34-14 n 1910. My brother Bill ha joined him in 1912. Inthe spring of 
41819 my father moved the rest ofthe family from Ontario to the G.B. Hoover ranch 
north-east of Gadsby, where he and | and brother Bill worked for the summer. In 
the fal of 1913 the family moved to the hamestead: the following spring | helped 
withthe building of the ULF.A, hal at Garden Plain, then want back to the Hoover 
ranch, 

In 1914 | fled on a quarter section on the north side of the correction tine: | 
worked for 41H. Simon on the horse-powered threshing rig owned by the Simon 
brothers. This was a relic of the past, which was hand fed and had a straw carrie. 

In the spring of 1915 I was turned down for the army because of being 
Underweight; but was finaly accepted in the fall of 1917. | was attached to the 
‘Tenth Battalion and went overseas, but came down with flu and was sent to 
England for the duration, | returned home in July 1918, bought another quarter 
section, and fried to farm, but without much success. | moved to Ohaton anc later 
to B.C, whero | worked as a logger. 

In 1999 joined D Company of the Westminster Regiment at Chilliwack, went 
‘overseas with them and later transferred to the F.C.E.M.E. Wnen I returned home 
in 1948 | got married and have lived at Surrey, 8.C., ever since. 

During my stay at Garden Plain | was on the hall committe for much of the 
time, 














MMR. and MRS. JOE LEPARD, By Violet Wililam Lepard— Iam the youngest 
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of ten children of the C.8. Willam family. My parents and seven children came 
from North Dakota to the Sedgewick and Neutral Hill area. Three children passed 


‘away in lowa from diphtheria. My father heard of homesteads in Alberta, so he 
ame west and homesteaded in the Sedgewick and Neutral Hill district. 

‘Dad was a carpenter, 80 ne bulla shack for Mother and the family, who came 
in 1907, a sod room nad to be added to accommodate us al. Dad and the boys 
built the Hill Park School, whieh later | attended until | was eleven years of age. 
Later I attended the Neutral Hill School, taking grade eleven in Consort and 
finishing my education in Normal in 1921-22 

Taught the Silver Beach School near Gooseberry Lake for ten years and in 
1924.25 came to the Corinne School and boarded with the Frank Kennedy tamil 

In June 1926, Joseph Lepard and | were united in marriage and lived in the 
fen Lepard home unt the spring of 1927 when he began carpentering with Bert 
Barnes, We moved back to the Lepard home in the fll of 1930, we had two small 
‘aughtors, then a baby brother Kept them company at Christmas of thirty-one. 

‘During the thirties the grasshoppers and the dry weather didn't leave much 
for the people to get by with. In those years there were nasty blizzards, feed was 
scarce and had to be shipped into Scapa 

‘Some families had left the district, among them was the Hermon Simon 
tamiy, We rented and lived on ther land until the spring of 1948. About the midale 
‘of April a snowplow opened the highway to Hanna. We had to sell cate as we 
didn't have enough feed to Kaep them. That summer Joe farmed our own quarter 
and the MoCatfery place. 

In the spring of 1949 there were only a few spots of snow lett by the frst of 
March, winen we moved to a farm south of Nevis, 

“Joe passed away in July 1969, That fall! moved into Setter and have been 
residing there since, Harold and nis wife, Joan lve in the Erskine area, Keith 
Dorothy and their Gaughter are at Whitecourt 








WE RUSSELL CHIDLEY STORY, 
By Elechia Chidley — Fussell came 
to Manitoba from Devi's Lake, North 
Dakota with his family. Russell had three 
sisters and two brothers. One sister 
Grace, had long hair and while she was 
blowing out the coal oll lamp, her hair 
‘caught fire. She breathed in the lames 
‘and passed away shortly after. 

‘The family later moved to Edmon- 

ton, then to Castor or rather Old Williston 
‘as the town was known then. Russel! 
attended school there for a fow years. 
After the Raliroad reached Castor, the 
{amily moved to Hanna, where they felt 
there was more opportunity for a pioneer 
family. In 1913, they pitched their tent 
‘and Russell often told ofthe very severe 
Cold in that tent that winter. 
He attended schoo! here for some years, attending Hanna's first school, and 
Curing Hanna's Fiteth Anniversary colabration, he had the pleasure of renewing 
‘acquaintances with the fist teacher, Mr. Herb De Bow. 

Russells sister, Gertrude, had returned to the United States of America with 

















tne rest of the family In 1917. She later became an actress in Hollywood, we 
‘watched her on T.V. one evening In 1967. ‘ 

Fussell remained inthis area and later took up land bout three miles south 
cof he Garden Plain store, As | recall, he had a very nice looking horse and bugoy. 
fand many a gir had a buggy ride with him. That horse could walk the slowest and 
trot the fastest of any horse inthe district. | guess | enjoyed the most rides as he 
married me, Elechia Lepard in 1921 

(Of this marriage there were four sons Bil, Arey, Mur and Bert. 

Fussell eft the farm there and bought the Tom Smith homestead one mi 
‘west of the Corinne School, and one mile from the shores of Sullivan Lake. 

‘Our boys all attended schoo! at Corinne, There were many laughs and many 
hard times as the years rolied by. | took great pleasure in dressing my boys in 
white shirts and dress pants for school. These were homemade. Finally Arley 
twelve years of age came home the last day of school in June and said, "Ma, Ma, 
cdo we have to Wear white shirts next year?” | sald, "Yes, and you will be wearing 
ties too.” All was forgotten til the frst day of school, when he stood in front of me: 
and sald, "Do we have to wear ties 1002" 

Rustell farmed that area for about forty elght years, raising black Angus 
cattle, He also was a Couneillor in the Sullivan Lake Municipality for several years, 
land an original member ofthe Garden Plain UF.A. Hall Committee, having helped 
build that hal in 1914, He was a staunch Co-Op member until his demise in 1966, 

‘The boys all marred and are now living inthe Hanna ares. 

might be of come interest to the readers to lear that while visiting my sister 
In Ontario, | earned that my grandfather had been a Quaker, and they took me to 
the one-time home of that group north of Toronto, It ls now maintained as @ 
‘Museum. While there | was told that each member had his name engraved on the 
Under side of his chair seat, and sure enough, there | found Ezekiel Lepards! 
rhame. In one of the clippings from the papers Kept thee, it sald my grandfather 
hhad been one of the finest fiddlers In North America. 

Now Inever heard my father mention this, and 'm sure grandtather never told 
the family ne had been a Quaker ora fiddler (as he moved north to Orla) an this 
was granddad's secret, 

‘Two of his sons were real old time fiddlers, Jack Lepard played in the Garden 
Pain Hall and surrounding Schools; he could get the nicest sound from that fiddle 
\ Believe | ever heard, There wasn't much rubbed off on me, | was too busy with 
dishes and diapers. | played at It bit. My brothers George and Mack as he was 
known, was a nice smooth player. My son Bert inherited more than the rest of us, 
ne is @ real good fiddler, just a natural 

| wonder how many remember the mild winter of 1913 and 1914. One of my 
uncles did some bresking of sod in January, and another seeded some wheat on 
‘January sixth. Of couree, It came up but was frozen off in February 


























ARLEY CHIDLEY, By Leoma Slemp Chidley — Arley Chidley, the second son 
‘of Mr. and Mrs, Russell Chidley, was Born In Castor on June 18, 1829. | attended 
School at Corinne and in 1954 married Leoma Slemp of Fleet. They have four 
chiidren, Gary was born in Hanna in 1958; Debble was born in Hanna, 1960; 
Donna was born in 1961; and Dixie, the youngest, was born in December, 1962. 

‘Gary started schoo! in Scapa and later attended schoo! in Hanna, graduating 
from Hanna High in 1976 and is working for Special Areas. His three sisters, 
Debbie, Donna and Dixie are attending school in Hanna. 

‘Arey took over his Father's farm In 1954 and in 1974 sold it to Mr. Wiliam 
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Boyson. Arley and | had an auction sale and moved to an acreage west of Hanna. 
Arley Is employed as janitor at the Hanna Elementary School 


MURL CHIDLEY, By Sylvia Kernor Chidley — Muri Chidley, the third son of 
Mr. and Ms. Fussell was born in Castor on November 24, 1924. He received his 
‘education at Corinne School and later married Sylvia Kerner of Stanmore, Muri 
‘and | have one son Dallas. He was born In Hanna, November 22, 1950. Dallas 
attended schoo! in Scapa and Netherby, finishing his education in Hanna High, 

In 1948 Muri and |ilved on the Roney place the north west of 2-34-14, Then 
we bought the Walker farm in 1949, We moved to the Walker farm in 1953 to make 
this our home, We remained on this farm until 1974. Dalla started farming his own 
land in 1971. n July 1974 we decided to leave the farm so Muri and | along with 
‘our son, sold our farms to Morgan Transport Limited. We had an auction sale and 
moved to Hanna 

‘Mur is employed with Special Areas and Dallas works with Special Areas and 
the Co-op Gas Company. Later Mut and Dallas purchased the Hugh Campbel 
Estate, farming this land trom town, 











THE BERT CHIDLEY STORY, By Mery Chidley — Bert Chidley is the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Chidey. He was born in the Castor Hospital 
‘on February 11, 1994. He recelved his schooling at Corinne, later martied Mary 
Korner trom Stanmore 

Bert and Mary lived on the Fred Slemp farm and the Wallace farm, later 
moving to Hanna. While residing in Hanna, Bert was employed in the Jenkin’s 
Grocery Store and Grover's Transport 

Their only child, Dale, received his schooling in Scapa and Hanna. He 
‘graduated trom Hanna High in 1876 and is presently working ina grocery store in 
Hanna, 


WILLIAM GEORGE BOYSON, By Phyills Boyson — Bil, his wie, Thelma and 
their three children farmed In the Alrdre district before moving to the Craigmyle 
district. They purchased the Bercht Farm in the Craigmyle district in May of 1966 
‘They resided there until April of 1973 when they purchased the Arley Chidley farm 
‘one mile west of the Corinne School. Bill and Thelma have three children: Linden 
‘Acchie born in Calgary in 1943, Dwight Wiliam born in Calgary in 1948 and Lel 
Mary born in Calgary In 1950. 
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Linden received his education in Alrdrle and is presently farming in the 
Corinne dlstrct. i | 
| Dwight attended school in Airdrie, Elmer, Hanfa High and later went to 
| SALT. in Calgary. He married Jean Phyllis Wolfe in the spring of 1968, 
Lela received her education at Airdrie, Elmer and Hanna High School. In 

November 1967, she married Laurence Nicholson of Vegrevill. They have three 
children: Chris, Charlene and David. They are presently living in Peace River 
where Laurence is @ Public Relations man for the Alberta Wheat Pool. 

Bill and Thelma moved trom the farm to Hanna in October of 1876, | 


DWIGHT WILLIAM BOYSON, By Phyllis Boyson — Dwight Boyson married 
‘Jean Phyllis Woltert in the spring of 1968. We resided in Hanna where Owight i 
‘apprenticed as a heavy duty mechanic at ©.C.LL. Inthe spring of 1870 he received 
his Heavy Duty Mechanic Lloonse after attending school at §.A.1T. in Calgary. 

The spring of 1970 saw Dwight and myself off to the mining hamlet of Pine 
Point, N.W-T., where Owight was employed as @ H.0. Mechanic for Cominco 
Mines. The type of mining operation Is open pit and experimental underground 
mining 

In the spring of 1972 we returned to the Corinne district and later purchased 
the Andy Harvey farm. Then Dwight, myself, our two children and Dwight's brother 
Unden took up residence and the management of his father's farm as wel as our 

‘We have two children: Kelly Dwight born in Hay River, N.W.T. inthe fall of 
4971 and Evonne Ann born in Hanna in the summer of 1974 








THE THOMAS SMITH STORY, By Orpha Wolfert — Thomas Smith came to 
homestead In 1910. He filed on the south east of 27-34-14, He homesteaded on 
the land unti joining the Army in 1913, Thomas made his home with the John 
Wallace family 

During the war Thomas lost an arm, Returning with this handleap, Tom 
‘acquired the job of superintendent of the Soldier Settement Board. He sold his 
land to Mr. Russell Chidley In 1928 through the S.S.B. Later he moved to 
Edmonton, 
| The Castor Advance of 1916 stated “Garden Plain: A farewell and dance 

was giver in December 1916 Inthe U.F.A. Hall In honor of Thomas Smith, who is a 

war veteran and is leaving the district.” 

He died in Edmonton where his wife stil resides, 








MA. ROBERT SMITH, By Orpha Wolfert — Robert Smith homosteaded in the 
Corinne district on the SW 35-34-14 in 1912. Robert never lived on his homestoad 
‘but ved withthe Johin Wallace family. When the war started he joined the army in 
1919. When he returned he worked as a superintendent forthe Soldier Settioment 
Board. In later years he sold his land and went to live in Edmonton and later 
‘moving to Calgary, residing there unti his death. 





| James CooPER SMITH, By Orpha Woltert — in 1912, James Cooper Smith, 

if ‘who is a brother of Robert and Thomas Smith, came to the Corinne district to take | 
up a homestead, James fled on the NE of 23-34-14. He and his wife lived on their 

homestead until 1916. They left the district to find better land. Their destiny is i 

unknown, 


MR. FRANK GERRITZ, By Orpha Woltert — Mr. Frank Gerritz was among the 
hhomesteaders that came to the district in 1910. He didnt take up residence in the 
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area but lived with his brother In the Cowan distrlct, which is north of the 
Correction line, In later years he sold his land to Willarn Lepard. His destiny is 
unknown. . 


WILLIAM WAGNER, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Willam Wagner homesteaded 
‘on the south half of 25-34-14, He and his wife Maggie had one son who remained 
in the States. He married there and came to lve with his parents for a short ime, 
then returned to the States 

Wiliam had a great interest in witching wells and helped the nelghbors find 
water. William had a problem speaking, a8 his stuttering was very noticeable 

Bill and Maggie had a farm sale, selling their horses and cattle to the 
neighbors, before leaving in the thirties. 





THE CARL BLUM STORY, By Paul Blum — Carl Blum homesteaded in the 
‘Bullpound dlstrct near Hanna in 1809, coming from the United States withthe 
‘Mohi, Gall and Wiedrek familie. In 1910 he married Johanna Wiedrick. To this 
‘union six children were born, Fred, Erna, Albin, Paul, Lillan and Selma. The latter 
ppassod away in 1942 
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In 1923 we moved to the Garden Plain district on what was then the Wal 
farm, Later my father purchased the William Wagner farm. in 1934 Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Blum moved north to Wetaskiwin. They both have passed away, 





MACK MoMILLAN, By Orphe Wolfert — Mr. Mack McMillan was a returned 
soldier trom World War Il. While In the war he was a Commanding Officer in the 
army. During the war he fell n love with a gil who was in the English Army in 
England, they wore married and came to lve in the Corinne district after the war 
‘Mr and Mrs. Mack MeMilan bought the Frank Copp homestead through the 
Soldier Settioment Board, they ved in the district fora few years and then they 
left. Theie destiny is unknown. 


MR. CHARLES MAY LYON, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Charles May Lyon 
homesteaded on the NW 16-84-14. Charles and his wife came to the district in 
1910. They had one daughter who was married to Mr. Walker. Mr. and Mrs. 
CCharies Lyon didn't lve here very ong. They sold thelr land to Melvin Walker and 
lott the district. Their destiny is unknown. 





MA, WILLIAM CARLSON, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Carlson 
‘came west to take up a homestead. They fled on the SW 36-34-14 in 1910. Willam 
{and his wife didn't live here very ong. While here William helped to make hay with 
James Hildreth, lator they lft the district, thelr whereabouts Ie unknown, 








EDGAR DEAN, By Orpha Wolfert — Edgar Dean came tothe Corinne diatriet in 
June 1910. He took up a homestead on the eastside of Sulvan Lake on the NE 
26-34-14. Edgar never lived on his homestead very ong before disposing of his 
land to @ neighbor. His destiny is unknown, 





WALTER EARL WALKER, By Lesiio 
Walker — Water &. Waker was born 
in 1060. He came west the age of 
twenty tothe wide open spaces, 20 In 
1809 he emigrate trom Bonners Ferry 
Idaho to Alberta. He spent th lst hal 
ot October with @ Government Land 
‘een looking for lan to sete on. Some 
tow was on the pround when he do- 
tided ‘on the south ha of 28-36-14, 
wien was’on the south east ridge of 
Sulvan. Lake, 80 he “couldnt ave 
Keown tat lake was an alka ft, Ator 
fling onthe homestead he worked helb- 
Ingo bul the Castor Ralway Depot 

inthe summer of 1910, he teghted 
enough lumber from Statler 10 Dud 
the fourteen and sheen foot shack. He 
hired a man to break sixty acres of sod 
fand inthe spring of 1811 the frst crop 
ads, Wal, Wator tke in 1982. ag planted. Not much profit was reali 
Seta inattaae "MERE Scare expense ong te wor 

In March 199 his wife and thre sone wee packed and ready toleve forthe 
homestead, snow was sion the ground when we lef Cstor win team of heres 
{anda sy bushel grain tank ona sleigh, We had horse blankets tacked over the 
top ofthe box and a kerosene antrn burning under te blanket for warrth 

“Aree foot snow cif had formed in ont of the storm door and had tobe 
shoveled away before we could enter. There had been no re i te ltie cook 
Stove fortwo Gaye, so tho house was really col. In ane corner masa four foot 
‘Scuare bin, five fet high ul of weed grain for he spring plating. The eheck had 
{1G oor and @ wooden floor count be put nun the whest was ov, 80 the 
hilren's bag tobe made onthe top ofthe wheat. We shivered fortwo nights 
{il the wheat got warmed up 

“The snow meted In April and by the fist week in May i was time to seed 
again, Wen te grass became green we got our fet cow and cat There was fre 
range, s0 lvestoox reamed the pra, where an occesionalbutfalo sl ay 
Cropland nad to be fenced 

‘Several trips wore mace to the Batte River are, this was fourteen mies 
nonth of Castor to bring home willow posts and poplar pols forthe fence and 
‘orale. The poste were sharponed and al the wood chips hed o Be saved and 
ted for kinding. 











‘The oldest son Melvin age soventeen worked in Hanna atthe Royal Bank to 
help with the expenses. The second son Lesliesage seven walked two miles 10 
‘school and back each day, then walked toring the cows in each night for milking, 
‘Aigo his chore was to draw water from the well with a pal on a rope to water the 
livestock and for the household use. The youngest son Kenneth age five, Kept his 
‘mother company in the house. 

‘Our summer vacations were short as the winters were so severe with 
bilzzards that schoo! would be closed for three or four days at atime, So we would 
have our Christmas concerts then and no schoo! until March when it was warmer. 

Time went fast and we got ou first McCormick binder to take off the harvest 
In September. The wheat bundles had to be stooked up with afork or by hand in a 
‘bunch of eight with heads upward for them to mature. i @ threshing machine 
wasn't avalable right away, the bundles were hauled into the centre ofthe field 
{and made into nice round stacks that were quite high and tapered in at the top to 
shed off the rain in the fll. Sometimes It would be February or March before the 
threshing crew came to separate the wheat from the straw. Oats wore harvested 
‘green and when the bundles were dry, they were stacked to feed the livestock 
‘during the winter. Sometimes it seemed like six months of winter, then three 
months more of cold weather. 

In the spring of 1915, Melvin came from Hanna to help on the farm, we got 
more horses and cattle, The farmers all went together and bought a threshing 
‘uti of their own so they could get thelr own grains threshed before it got too late 
In the fall, This was a big steam engine and separator. 

The year of 1916-17 we had early frosts, so the whest sold for feed at a 
reduced price. The fall and winter of 1919 was a bad one, as winter set in early in 
‘September and the wheat and green feed was stl in the field. I snowed and kept 
‘on showing, 80 we had to go out every day to dig out a load of bundles to feed 
thirty-six head of eatle and sixteen horses. We salvaged some ofthe grain in the 
spring and threshed it, more fead grain inthe spring again. Spring planting was 
very ate in 1820, mostiy oats for feed. Right then | thought about going south with 
the bieds, but | stayed. 

“The year 1921 was another dry one, the grain came up sixinches, then turned 
brown and died. | got a job driving four horses on a fresno north of Castor on @ 
highway job, and made enough to go to Spokane, Washington to spend the winter. 

‘After tht, tripe out to the od homestead were just visits. | came back in 1923, 
to help harvest @ bumper crop of fity bushels to the acre and ninety bushols of 
‘ats to the acre, Every avaliable space was filed with grain. That helped the old 
farm out of the red, and that was the only real crop | saw there. 

‘left Alberta then for good. Dad and Mother and Melvin remained for a 
‘couple of years. Eventually they sold to Murl Chidley and returned to Lewiston, 
Idaho, where Leslie had established @ home, and my parents enjoyed several 
‘900d and happy years betore passing away. 

Melvin and | are stl Iving here. Melvin is eighty years young and | am 
seventy. We have an acreage and grow alfalfa for a pastime, 


























THE JOHN WALLACE SR. STORY, By Orpha Wolfert — Mir. John Wallace 
¢ Corinne district in 1910 on the NW 27-34-14. John 

‘was a carpenter and did some mason work 

When the Corinne School was being bult, John did the mason work and the 
plastering inside, Besides the schoolhouse he plastered many houses in the 
Country and in diferent towns. One of his main projects was plastering the 
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courthouse In Hanna along with many other houses. When any plastering was to 
be done the people called on John Wallace, . 

‘Mr. and Mrs, John Wallace Sr. had four children: Jane, John, Alex and David. 
{four ehildren attended school at Corinne. Mr. and Mrs. John Wallace moved 
from their homestead to Calgary. John passed away afew years ago and his wile 
died in 1976. 


‘THE HARVEY STORY, By The Har- 
vey Family — Willam Harvey, born In 
1681 in Hansport, Nova Scotia, worked 
his way west doing carpenter work. He 
homestoaded the northwest quarter of 
section ten, Township thirty-our, Range 
fourteen, in 1912, He was later married 
40 Adiine De Gunther, born in 1886, who 
was a native of Ackley, lowa. She came 
to Alberta to Visit her sister, Mes. Henry 
Simon. She taught Cowan and Lake 
Thelma schools 

They had a family of eight children 
born in Castor. Their first child passed 
‘away at birth; Mildred was born in 1916, 
Josephine in 1917, Daniel In 1920 — died at the age of three, Fred in 1922, 
Frances in 1924, Andy In 1928 and Nelle in 1928. The children took the majority 
of their schooling at Corinne Schoo), travelling a distance of four miles by horse 
fand buggy in summer and team and cutter In winter. A number of years the 
tives oldest children attended the Catholic Separate School In Castor to avoid 
the tong winter tips, 

In 1927 Dad with the help of two neighbors, Jim and Harry Adams bult a ten- 
room farm home, The gravel forthe basement was hauled with team and wagon 
trom the Camp farm, north west of Scapa, a distance of seven mile. The lumber 
came to Scapa by ral, and was hauled to the farm by team and hay rack. The 
plastering was done by another nelghbor, Jack Wallace. 

‘Then came the notorious dirty thirties, when grasshoppers and drought 
prevailed. A number of years Dad could not harvest enough grain for next year's 
00d. Relief was shipped to Scapa 

‘Atthe poak ofthe depression Dad was forced to sell one of his favorite horses 
to pay the grocery bl. Other horses were gold to buy milk cows to supply milk and 
butter, and have ready cash from cream cheques. 

Regardiest of the depression we stil recall having many good times 
attending Christmas concerts, dances, pienies, card parties and ball games at 
Corinne School. 

In the year 1932 one room of our house was convarted into a high school 
classroom and was classed as @ second room to Corinne School. This allowed us 
18 government grant with which the teachers were paid. This amount was 
‘subsidized by each family paying fifteen dollars a year. These two amounts paid 
the teachers’ ealary, This facility provided education for children trom surrounding 
‘areas. The students who attended were Marion and Patsy Taylor, Frances Herring, 
Dorothy Rell, Ruth Ortt, Stuart McRae, Bill Riddle, Hazel Kennedy. Maxine, 
Marguerite ang Kenneth ‘Simon, Bill and Grace Wigley, Johnny Wallace and 
Mildred and Josephine Harvey. In the course of the three years that this was in 
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‘operation our home ilfe was vastly changed. The gis from outying districts 
roomed with us, and the teachers, Mr. Reld and Mr. Scalion boarded with us. 

Many evening hours were spent doing homework around the dining room 
table 

In 1937 Dac's asthma and heart trouble forced him to leave the heavy work of 
the farm to his family. He passed away September 17, 1847, Mother continued to 
live on the farm with Andy and Nelle, 

“Mother spent the last few years of her life in Nursing Homes in Castor and 
Red Deer. She passed away January 6, 1970. The farm was taken over by Andy 
Until 1973, at whioh time itwas sold to the Boyson Brothers. Andy retired in Hanna, 
where he passed away April 8, 1976. 

Mildred married Kenneth Willams, and has now retired from twenty-nine 
years of school teaching and Is present living In Mirror. They have two sone. 

Josephine marriod Bernie McCullough, has a family of three gris and th 
boys, and was widowed in 1958. She has taught for thirty-three years. 

Fred married Elsie Han, has one son and two daughters. He has bought grain 
In Scapa since 1951 and been Post Master since 1946. 

fances married Charlie Johnson, and has one daughter and five sons. She 
taught school for four years. They reside in Hanna, 

Nollie married Loule Delano and has one daughter and one gon, an at the 
present time are living in Spirit ver. 

‘Our family house was used as a setting in the filming of the movie, “Why 
Shoot The Teacher” — shot in 1976, 








THE JAMES EASTON STORY, By Elechia Chidley — James or Jimmy, ashe 
was well known, came over trom Scotland in the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century, and took up @ homestead near Corinne School. He lived with the John 
Wallace family and worked In the coal mine owned by T.A. Kane. Later he worked 
In another mine that was operated by Mr. Bradshaw. 

In 1916, @ lovely young Scotish lady by the name of Janet Wilkie came over 
{om Seotiand and landed in Hanna with no one there to mest her. She hired Mr. 
Dick Hannah to drive her to the Wallace farm to meet Jimmie, her future husband. 

Having no bulding on his farm yet, they lived with the Wellaces for a short 
time, and were married a few days after she arrived In the new country that was to 
‘bo her future home. | will alvays remember thelr Chivaree. While we were all 
‘banging the pans and plow shears, near me was Jimmie pounding on a dish pen, 
he looked around and sald, “Chivaree her dam good boys.” 

‘They built a shack on thelr land and lived there for some ime. Jimmie always, 
‘worked in the mine. Later they bought @ quarter section north of Corinne School 
‘and lived there tl they moved to Castor, where Jimmie continued to work In coal 
mine till he retired and then was Night Clerk inthe National Hotel for some time. 

‘Of this marriage, there were three children: David, Janet, and a baby who 
lived only @ few years. David now lives in Red Wiiow near Stettler. Janet 
married Alex Mix, they live at Grand Forks. Janet and her husband had the 
misfortune to lose their homo by fir, in which some of thelr children lost thelr 
tives. 

















Mr. and Mrs. James Easton were @ frlendly couple and took part in the 
community affairs, he could sing the Scotsh songs, which we all enjoyed very 
much, 

‘Mrs, Frances Unsworth remembers when Miss Wilkie came to Canada to 
‘marry Jimmie Easton. She spent her frst Christmas with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis ofthe 
Garden Plain cstrct. Miss Wikie had a nursing career in Scotland betore coming 








to Ganada. Her nursing profession was a great help to the people ofthis district. 

‘One winter Mr. and Mee, James Easton lived at the Three Star Mine, where 
she cooked for eight men and looked ator her sick baby at the same time. Her 
husband worked in the mine. Mr. Bob Unsworth took Mrs. Easton and her sick 
baby to see the doctor, but the baby died in the car on the way to town. On 
dierent occasions Mrs, Easton was asked to accompany sick people on their way 
to 900 a doctor. 

"Mr, Easton passed away after they celebrated thelr fitith anniversary. Mt 
Easton moved Into the Paintearth Lodge in Castor. She was noted for her 
handicraft which was Just beauttu, doing this unt! her passing. 





JOHN BRATSBERG, By Margaret Nelson — John Bratsberg was born in 
Norway. As a young man there, he became a Ship’ Pilot. He gave this upto come 
to Canada and try his luck at Homesteading. He arrived inthis area in 1911 and 
filed on the SW 30-24-19, He did his homestoed duties and worked cut breaking 
Jand for extra Income. When World War | broke out he enlisted, and joined the 
Merchant Marines. He never returned to the homestead afte the war. Its beleves 
he remained in Norway. 

In the early twenties Ch 








Danigren bought the lana. 


CHARLIE DAHLOREN, a8 told to H. Nelson by Mrs. Clyde Wooden — Char- 
lie Dahlgren came to Alberta from Rockford, Washington with his father, A. 
Dahlgren in August 101 

He filed on a homestead in township 35-13 with his father signing a proxy as 
he was not eighteen years old 
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for about fve years, On April 14, 1918 he was married to 
Rose Cresey at Edwall, Washington. He worked In that district il the fall of 1920 
then returned to Rumsey, Alberta where he worked with his brother-in-law, Clyde 
‘Wooden forthe winter. In the spring of 1821 he returned to his father’s homestead. 

‘About 1922 he rented a farm from his brother-in-law, Oscar Gustafson, 
hich he farmed for some years. 

‘About 1927 of 1928 he bult @ house on SW 30-94-19 which he had bought 
from J. Bratsberg some years earler. He also bought a threshing outit and 
threshed throughout the country for some years, 

















‘When the dry and dusty tities came Charlie decided that twas time to leave 
this area, He sold his farm to T.G, Ironside and moved to Red Willow where he 


farmed fora few years. When they retired from farming they bought @ house in 
Fed Willow and Mrs. Dahigren looked after @ small store, which she had always 
wanted to do. 

‘A yoar later they sold this house and bult a house and store combined. Mrs, 
Dahlgren looked after the store and Charlie worked out. He did carpenter work 
land also ran the road patrol in that area. 

Some years later they moved to Kelowna where Mrs, Dahigren passed away 
fon June 25, 1968, 

Chari then moved to Nanaimo where he died In his sleep the next fal. Mr, 
and Mrs. Dahlgren had a family of five. Two of these children died in infancy and 
fare buried in Castor Cemetery. Marjorie Winterburn lives in Seattle Washington. 
Shirley McLeod lives in Vancouver and Ronald in Nanaimo, 8.C. 











FRANCIS BENZIE, By Harry Nelson — Francis Benzie was born May 23, 1684, 
In Scotland, While a young man he came to Alberta to oin his brothers Robert and 
George who had come out a while before. Liking the look of the county, he 
decided to fle on land, 

In the spring of 1910 he fled on the NW 35-33-15 at Setter. This was in what, 
snow known as the Scapa area. He proved up his homestead and being a talor 
by trade, he worked also in a tailor shop in Castor. 

In 1917 he sold his homestead to C. Lohrmann and moved into the Garden 
Pain area, buying the v. Hutcheson homestead. This land he rented out to his 
eighbors and continued working for farmers in the area. He also worked in the 
Coal mines at Garden Plain, 

In 1927 ne purchased a quarter section trom the C.P.R. land company. He 
hired Alex Richard to break up about sixty acres which was done with a Caterpilar 
and eight bottom plow. He also hired W. Winmll to break forty acres which was 
done with @ gang plow and eight horses. He rented this land out algo, and 
Continued working out 

‘About 1839 or 1940 brother Robert passed away and his brother George 
moved up on Frank's farm. George and Frank farmed in partnership til November 
4957, when Frank passed away. The farm was sold in early 1958 to Harry Nelson. 
George retired and moved to Coronation. After the death of his sister, Mr, Hunter 
in 1966 ne went to Saskatoon to reside with a niece. He passed away there a year 
F two later 





‘MR. and MRS. JOHN HERMAN 
‘SIMON, By Maxine Simon Lee — My 
parents came trom South Dakota in 1910 
‘and lived in Castor for the first year 
Where Dad worked in the lumber yard 
for Mr. O.W. Colley. Donald was born 
while they lived there. 

‘Inthe spring of 1911 they eft town, 
‘traveling by horse and wagon tothe land 
‘of promise on their homestead in the 
Garden Plain district. Roads at this 
time were only prairie tralis and before 
they reached their destination the mos- 
The Simon chien: Hiro Kenna, Magus, quitoes left Mother in tears. Sho was 
Nese ans Sole ready right then to go back tothe States. 








During their frst years on the homestead they lived in @ small house but 
Mother provided many meals for other immigrants that were hauling freight from 
Castor or Statler. While thelr horses were resting they enjoyed a good meal for a 
quarter. 

Migs tsabell Ford, a toacher at Corinne School boarded with them. She was 
very good company for Mother, as she was lonely after leaving all her family in 
Dakota. in later years other teachers stayed with us. | remember Miss Hamiton 
land Miss Scott as two of them and | think both of those ladies were trom Ontario. 
Dad served on the Corinne Schoo! Board and on the municipal council for some 
years. 

‘Mother's brother and wie (Das sister) Mr. and Mrs. W. Collins came out a 
year or s0 later by covered wagon, but they did't care forthe prairie s0 went back 
to Dakota the same way. Dad's brother, Henry Simon, came up to Canada and 
stayed with us for awhile untl he settled near the Correction Line. He and his 
family also went back o iowa after a few years. 

Times were dificult for these pioneers but the community spirit was 
wonderful. For entertainment people gathered at the school houses for card 
Parties, Christmas concerts, and dances with music supplied by local talent. The 
‘main event of the summer was the U.F.A. plenic held at the hall in early July. No 
‘one Would think of missing that picnic. 

‘The family consisted of five children, two of them born at home in March, 
Doctor McPherson came out rom Castor by team and cutter both times to attend. 

‘There were many hardships to endure such as drought, hall, cola weather, 
poor prices and grasshoppers. Eggs and cream were sold in order to buy 
frooeries but many items had tobe stroked off he list Because the cream cheque 
‘wouldn't pay for them. Cattle cheques weren't much better. 

My first memory of a store and Post Olfice was at Wickson’s, Mr. Olsen 
hauled the mall rom Castor and went as far as Fertlty and back two or three 
times a week. Later there was a rural route from Scapa. 

‘Before the rallroad went through and elevators were bullt at Scape, Dad 
hauled the grain to Castor. It was always a two or three day trip. He hauled coal 
‘ther trom Kane's or Bradshaw's mines. 

In the spring of 1935 they let the prairie and settle at Red Willow, where they 
{armed until 1943, then retired to Stotlr. Dad passed away in December of 1844, 
Marguerite in May of 1968 and Mother in November of 1969. There are four living 
chilgren, Maxine (Mrs. R. Lee) In Chiliwack, B.C. and the three boys, Donald, 
Kenneth and Harold al In Stettler, Alberta. 





























WILLIAM COLLINS, By Mrs. Orphe Wolfert — In 1912 Mr, and Mrs. Wiliam 
Collins Jr. came tothe Corinne dstrct in a covered wagon. They homesteaded on 
the NE 15-94-14. Mra, Colins was a cook In the cook car fora threshing crow 
working with a Case horse-powered threshing machine. She took her mik cow 
‘long £0 they could have milk to drink. The threshing machine belonged to her 
brother, Herman Simon. 

"Mr. Collin Sr. persuaded his son and his wife to return to South Dakota, On a 
very cold day in May they left by covered wagon and arrived there In July. 








PHILIP BRUDER, By Orpha Wolfert — In 1911, Philip Bruder came wostto Ie 
‘on a homestead. He homesteaded on the SE 34-34-14, but Philip did't liveon his 
homestead very long. Later he gold his land to one of his neighbors and went to 
ive with his brother at Cremona, Alberta. Philip's health started to fai, he then 
‘went to live in a nursing home south of Calgary, remaining there unt his death 








RE. HAMILTON FAMILY, By Jim Hamilton — | am the oldest of the seven 
children who arrived with our parents in Castor, Alberta on March 31, 1913 from 
Ontario. April, 1918 was a beautiful day, when we started out to our homestead, 
‘We had along with us, four cows and four horses, a few chickens, a couple of 
‘geese, one pig and some furniture, We arrived at the homestead before dark, My 
Grandtatner was out a year before and started to build a two-storey house. ithad @ 
‘o9t and walls up, and a plain boar flor, bullding paper onthe inside and one ply 
Of shiplap on the outside. The wind sure blew for a couple of days. | was wishing | 
\was back in Ontario. My Mother thought the same. 

My Mother sure had her hands full AS there were seven children, th 
youngest being only four months old. We had to haul water from Willam Collins 
‘lace on the next quarter for several years, We had dug several wells with no luck, 
Dut after soveral tries we did get water and lots of it, fourteen feet deep. 

{stil remember the beautiful springtime on the prairies; twas wondertul after 
‘some very cold winters. The neighbors were most friendly, always wiling to help 
‘one anther when itwas needed, with no thought of money changing hands. 

| can well remember our first grain harvest and the threshing machine. it 
belonged to Herman Simon, It was powered by seven teams of horses. My uncle, 
‘Jack Lepard and Herm Simon always fed the machine by hand, the straw came 
‘ut the back, Two men had to stack the straw by hand, My brother and Veut the 
bands on the sheaves for fiy-two days. One year We got finished the day before 
Christmas. It was all stack threshing in those daye, 


In all | think we enjoyed the times as they came. We were young and kept 
ourselves busy, the time went fas. 











THE FRANK A. KENNEDY FAMILY, 
By Hazel Kennedy Slomp — Mr. Frank 
Allan Kennedy was born May 29, 1879, 
his wifo, Margaret Mabel Adams was 
born duly 28, 1891, in the town Austin 
Minnesota. They ware married in the 
‘same town Novernber 20,1907, 

‘My Dad had acquired ferming ox: 
perionce in the Dakotas. He and mother 
4nd my oldest sistor Alberta, who was a 
‘mere infant, immigrated to Canada In 
1810. He took up & homestead on se 
tion 13-34-14, his was on what was lator 
highway 36. Strenuous labor at stripping 
coal and telghting, soon enabled ni 12 
ae build the home he longed Yor. His sue- 
I ad es. Fnk Rey Wading Day, nov. 6888 Was made evident by thal land- 
tear 28 ny ome ese ss. Now arte hallway pont between Castor 

and Hanna 

My dag was always a baseball player and emthusiast; in recent years he 
‘always had the usually thankless jb of umpire. In later yoars he branched out into 
buying eat, not ony for himsel but fr Adams, Wood ana Weller stock yard frm 
in Calgary. He would freight oads of atte to Minneapolis, Minnesota, also bought 
land sold horses. Besides buying cattle and horses he did his own farming with 
horses and machinery consisting of sulky plows, harrowa, dil, and a binder. 

He served the Sulvan Lake municipality ae a Weed Inspector for tive years 
‘and was iustes and chairman inthe Corinne School Distriet No. 2497 for several 
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years. My dad was elected to call a moeting to form the school district and get the 
school board organized in 1911. He was president of the Garden Plain U.F.A. local 
{or several years beginning In 1913. The local group consisted of Laughlin 
Campbell, Steve Wagner, George Claypool, Olat Larson, Martin Severson, Jack 
LLepard, James W. Taylor, John Gampbel, Wiliam Wagner, Charlie Lohrmann, 
Bille Vischie, Bob Livingston, Bille Coline, Charlie Stanfels, Hugh MoRae, my 
dad Frank Kennedy and Albert Kennedy. 

My dad installed a Premier Gasoline service tank and pump to accommodate 
the travellers, tourists and hunters who travelled on highway 36. The tank was 
installed inthe farm yard, this being the only gas avaliable between Castor and 
Hanna. 

In the summer of 1950, there were a number of grade Vill children graduating 
‘rom the Corinne School. High School was not avallable and our parents couldn't 
satford to send us to town to go to school, s0 Mr. H. Simon, Mr. Willam Harvey and 
my dad managed to get a grant for @ high school from the government, f they 
‘could get twelve pupils to attend. They were able to get fourteen pupils, and Mr, 
W. Harvey offered one room in his home, to turn into @ regular school room. 
Besides our school work, we enjoyed putting on plays for entertaining the public 
\We used to make our own costumes and dress up to disguise oursel 

‘On November 28, 1933, dad was 
taken suddenly il and was taken to the 
Hospital in Castor. He was operated on 
and in spite of every effort and spirit, 
he passed away with peritonitis on Dec- 
cember 4, 1931 at the ago of fty-two 
My mother was left with four girls to 
ralse; this was quite a task. She carried 
fon farming operations with the help of 
Us gris and hired help unt 1936 

Later she moved tothe coast where 
she lived for fifteen years and in 1952 
she returned to Alberta and made her 
home with her daughter Alberta, Mrs. 
‘Mac Slomp, at Fleet, Alberta. She went to her final resting place on April 10, 
1954. My oldest sister, Mrs. Alberta Slomp, passed away in Edmonton on March 
18, 1974 ater a lengthy ness. 

The three remaining gies are all widows: Mrs. Helen Hil Red Deer, Mrs. rene 
Roxburgh, San Jose, California and Mrs. Hazel Slemp, Hanna, 


Ws, Frank Kennedy and daughters, Abert 
Helen, Hel, ew 





ALEX WOLFERT FAMILY, By Orpha Couturter Wolfert — \n 1927. Alex 
Wiolter, his parents and siter Maida end three brothers; Jacob, Fred and Alber. 
vino was six months old, emigrated from Bessarable, Roumenia. Arriving in Hanna. 
In October, they were met by a friend who had previously immigrated. Living with 
this family in the Maunders district, later moving toa farm in the Spondin distrit, 
‘Alex attended the Great Star School. When he was a student in that school, his 
teacher then, is presently teaching in Hanna. She is Mrs. Housch and has taught 
his youngest daughter in Junior High, Alox and his brothers had to walk two or 
three miles to schoo! to start the fre before the other children arrived. This wasn't 
2 very nice task in real cold weather. 

{eater Alex worked at various farms for wages often cents @ day ofve dollars 
per month and to eighteen dollars a month, The highest wages he received were 
eighty-five dollars a month on a farm in the Coronation area, 
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{isle ard Lest Sterch, Grand Alex Wot, Py an Dig Boysn, Evonne and Kay Boyon 





In 1947, Alex Wolter and Orpha Courturier were united in marriage. To this. 
‘marriage two daughters were born; Phyllis in August 1949, in the Coronation 
Hospital and Else in Hanna Hospital in July 1957. Both daughters were educated 
In the Scapa and Hanna Schools. While going to school Phyllis worked as 
Secretary in the Hanna High ang on the completion of school she worked for Mr. 
CCharyk, Principal ofthe Hanna High School. Later she married Dwight Boyson of 
Craigmyle. They have two children; Evonne and Kelly. Elie finished her education 
In Hanna, working at office work while she attended school Elsie married Leslie 
‘Storch and is stil employed by Mr. Douglas Todd, a lawyor in the firm, Ross, 
Clozza, Todd and Gough. 

‘The Woltert family settled on a farm near Coronation before coming to the 
Corinne district. We setied on the Fred Stomp tarm, formerly the Frank Kennedy 
homestead, the west haf of 13-34-14. 

While ‘establishing our home here we have had a few disheartening 
‘experiences, A sovere hall storm in 1960 broke windows and battered the shingle 
'50 badly the rain came in, We tried to hold plywood over the broken windows, But 
the wind was 80 strong this was impossible. We wore putting the storm windows 
fon when the Delker brothers stopped In and said, “Alex, we don't put storm 
‘windows on In the summer.” We had to. Crops and gardens scon became green 
‘rom all the moisture, 

‘The summer of 1976 was dry and windy. Hay crops were poor. One day while 
we wore away from home, a terrible strong wind came. Visibily was almost il 
‘Coming home was a nightmare. Two power poles had broken off leting the line 
4rop to the ground and starting a fe. The fre started about @ mile north of our 
place, driven by the strong wind, it soon travelled south burning grass and trees in 
its path. Neighbors tried to keep the fire under control, But to no avall. We arrived 
home to see lames shooting skyward with only two by fours standing and people 
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silhouetted against the fire. The garage was burned to the ground, the grove of 
‘ees were a sad looking sight. Cars and trucks were parked on the road and fre 
trucks with their flashing lights were busy fighting fire: Entering the yard we saw 
that a friond had a car parked, she was serving coffee to the fire fighters. Her 
Salvation Army training gave her the insight to go home for food and 
relreshments, Neighbors stayed til the next day to watch so the wind wouldn't 
start it up again 

{A tow days later clean-up boe was organized to clean the debris lft from 
the fire. The ladles of the district helped to supply coffee, cake and sandwiches 
land helped serve the workers 








JAMES and HARRY ADAMS, By 
Haze! Slemp — James Adams came 
‘rom Austin, Minnesota in 1908 ta home 
stead on the NW 18-34-13. He was fol- 
owed in 1910 by his son Harry who 
hhomestoaded the NW 9-34-14. Uncle 
James had lost his wite and another son 
Walter before coming to this district, 

Hary Adams married the former 
‘Jean Wronsige of Garden Plain. They had 
‘wo children, Elaine and Wiliam, They 
lived on the tarm only a tew years, then 
moved to Calgary where Harry passed 
away. 

‘ter Harty and Jean were married, 
Uncle sim came to tive with my parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kennedy. He was 
‘my mother's brother. Uncle Jim was @ 
{rest help to mother and dad, He would 


5 G Pump gasoline from our underground 


Gosone pump in he yar of Wr and Mis. Rene t@nk and serve the customers as they 
‘rnaiy hane wie dames Azan sttepimp stopped for gas. on thelr way down 
125 highway 36. At that time the highway 
ran In ront of our home, but was later moved one mile east t its present location. 





ary Adan siting nono first home in 1911 








In 192, Uncle Jim suffered a sight stroke which invalided him. From 1936 to 
11940 he was patient inthe Hanna hospital, and died there on June 6, 1940, atthe 
age of seventy-five years, 


THE FRED SLEMP STORY, By 
Harel Kennedy Siomp — Fre slomp 
tres tte ny oh ef Me and Ms. Caper 
Stomp. Mo wes born at orden, Oka 
home on October 25,1812 and came o 
Canada vith hs parent 11410 ect, 
fier ard Me. Eoge Stomp end 
ton Fred ted in Feat url Apr 18a 
Thoy traveled by toam end wagon 
Sees, bate we te Laer 
Bur tary ul thoy btw 900 hows 
In 1017 they bul same house Ped 
took his Tower grades Inthe. Groh 

Schoo! and ltr tioned hgh school 
Eire. tora ator ne eteong we 
ny Fay. Sunny Feta Ha Sere. fetus pares lt Inthe 
ele tor Pe Sl Se det hl norm pe 

n October 1996, Fred and | war marie. Wo tved wih Fred's parents and 
notped athe werk i184, lator moving to my porn farm te Fark 
Kennedy Romestesd Ou st Nome nthe yrdat the Kennedy arm was a garage 
that Hay adam, my coun Rad bit ons tr. wes mowed To i tocton 
and Mr W. Harvey warsformed tito a vey Home or Fred endme, Weld Int 
toprotimatly wony.we monte and ten meved ito my mothers of howe, 
ther ane moved fo Vancouver. We sld our ranch to Mr. ana Ms, Alex Wotlert 
tre thoy ere present ving nthe erga vee tat Kerns but on He 
omen 

ie had Wo chien: Norman Rae bor Jy 1940 and Marjorie Faye July 2 
1942. thoy atended sco! at Gori for tot tower grades, 

Wo frm! the hard wey wih nrees onthe od fashioned machinery un 
we could tor actor nen we moved upto mare up-to-date machinery, btn 
Sroerto get ns Fred worked forafow years on tne GINA. at Seapa and on th ip 
Sack rom Seapa east Ine and at Bi Waly We had gute s ord of Hereord 
Cattle, sovra pgs and cikens, which elpedte look ter wile ne wast wor, 

Inthe eatyyoar rod wea on orden bassbal layer ning end playing h 
therefor ne Scapa basal clu, wn the sport was hy popular his 
plying day were over hewaemanogurotietocal am ana the Henna ene 

t otir fr sors and fereton of ar Ope. 
rang tte GIR. ho olaneda ob hte Paderl Government ssn 
inspctr wih Pra arm Aseistance Admistaton or soverel years an ier 
Mra promoted fe PEAA Superior heving an ofice in Henn nthe Post fee 
Buta 

We moved to Hanna in 1852 so our chien could atend schoo a8 Corinne 
was beng sod due tothe lack of pup In hat year Fre cared the Liberal 
tance he Hand Hl Province Conttueey opposing th Honrasle WM 
Grove, sacl Credit Candee Minstorf Hanh and Pubic Weare, He was on 
{helsing ond but ecavee over omen ef the ves 

tn Otabe 1061 Fred ed a hou ack and wae hoped forex west, 









































Dut returned to his work as P.FAA. Supervisor in December of that year. He 
‘worked very steadily and strenuously unt July 14, 1964, when he passed away 
guite suddenly from another heart attack. 

Faye our daughter was marred to Ted Morrs formerly of Grande Forks, 8. 
In June 1961. They have two children: Sherti-Roe and Darren Fred. They now 
reside in Calgary, previously ved In Hanna, where they owned and operated 
Ted's T.V. and Appliances. 

Norman, our son, was married to the former Darlane Shubert of Acadia, 
Valley, Alberta in June 1967. They had one daughter, Michelle Marie, Norman 
‘worked for Jimmie's Auto Service In Hanna as partsman for years and then took 
‘ver as agent for Shell Bulk Ol! unt his untimely death ina tragic accident in his 
truck east of Coreal on August 15, 1972, Norman was alover of ball games, as was 
hie father. 

I reside in Hanna and enjoy my job in the Hanna Herald Office, 








EDGAR DEAN, By Orpha Wolfert — Edgar Dean homesteaded on the SW 24- 
‘34-14 in 1912. He farmed his homestead while living with his parents inthe district 
orth of the correction line, Edgar returned to the United States to lve. 


HARRY McCAFFERTY, By Orpha 
Woltert — In 1918, Harry McCattery, 
his sister and his parents Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas McCafferty came to the Corinne 
district. They lived on the north east of 
34-34-14. This was the Frank Copp 
homestesd. Harry and his sister attend- 
‘84 school at Corinne 

‘Aer his father’s death, Harry took 
the management of the farm. Later his 
Smother took up residence in Castor and 
Dota Simon, im Roney, Hany MeCatery, several years lator moved to the Botha 
en Simon ‘area, He enjoyed his bachelorhood on 
the farm there until he decided to live a more relaxed Ife in the Heart Haven 
Senior Citizens Home in Stettler. He enjoys driving his truck to visit his old 
friends. Reminiscing old times as a boy at school brings @ chuckle from Harry. 
He enjoys good health and the comforts of the Home. 


1H. BASIL DUNN, By Orpha Wolfert — Basil Dunn, two brothers and his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dunn came to Canada from Wisconsin and settled in 
the Cowan district, Mr. Charles Dunn was superintendent of the Solgler Settio- 
ment Boar 

His son H. Basil was in the first world war, he returned and got married. In 
1924 Basil lst his wife. His mother lived tothe age of 103 and died in 1975 while 
residing in Edmonton 

‘Basi took up a homestead on the south east of 25-24-14 in 1926, He proved 
‘up his homestead, but never built any bulldings on hi land, Later Basil worked for 
the Stettler Flour Mil, He died ater asthe result ofa car accident. 














GILBERT and AGNES TUCKER, By Agnes Thiel — Gilbort Tucker was born 
In Fisherville, Kentucky in 1901, He came with his parents, the Watson Tuckers, to 
‘the Endiang istrict In 1907. He received his schooling there. 

‘Twas born in 1809 in Apache, Oklahoma, and came with my parents, the 
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Harvey Burts, to Castor in 1912. We settled five miles west and two miles south of 
Garden Plain store. We lived ina tent until Dad got the ten by twelve shack built for 
the winter. 

| went fo Wiese school for three months and stayed with the Wieses. Our 
schoo}, built in 1919, nad many German-speaking pupils. twas a struggle for the 


teacher and hard for the students to learn to speak and write English. A lot of 
learning was done by all, a8 we learned German words while they learned the 
English ones 

In November, 1928, Gilbert and | were married. We lived in the Engiang 
district for three years, then moved to the Huson place in the Crow Hil district. 
Ziemmers, Matthels and Joe Camps were our neighbors. Our son Harvey arrived 
in 1999. A few years lator the Matthels lost a baby git it was just before Christmas, 
and | went to spend the day with Mrs. Matthels. We bathed and dressed the wae 
‘one's body, ready for the casket when the men folks finished building it, and made 
paper flowers to line the casket. It was thirty below that week 

‘The hungry thitles came: in three years of seeding we threshed sixty-seven 
bushels of wheat. In 1838 we moved to the Corinne school district to the Willard 
Roney farm. Itwas.no better; no rain and the sol drifting so that it covered up the 
fences. 

When Harvay started to school, one of his teachers was Mrs. Harry Cook, who 
hhad been my teacher when she was Miss O'Nell 

(ur daughter Jean arrived in 1938 and son Frank in 1958. There were no 
baby showers in those days, and we passed baby clothes down from one to the 
other. We seemed to manage to grow a garden and | canned everything | cou 

Gilbert worked so hard, but with few returns, and his health started to fal. We 
‘moved in with my brother Harvey. Gilbert had several operations, but passed 
‘away in 1948, 

Later wo moved to Hanna, where the children went to schoo! and | picked up 
‘what work I could. In 1955 lle Hanna and married Otto Thiel of Viking. We moved 
to Ponoka, where Otto had a mishap and lost the fingers of his right hand, 60 | 
went fo work atthe Alberta Hospital 

‘That was a very rewarding place to work, and | often thought of a talk that 
‘Mes. George Banner had given tothe U.F.W.A. about visiting the mental hospital. 
What she had said was so true 

In 1974 I retired. We make our home in Ponoka, where | have my garden and 
do ots of knitting and crocheting. We also have @ hobby of collecting and 
polishing rocks, and make table tops, lamps and costume jewellery with them, 

Harvey and his wife Mary are farming seven miles south of Westlock, Jean 
‘works at Sears in Kelowna, &.C, she has three daughters and one son, Frank, his 
wile Lena and their two sons and daughter live in Calgary, where Frank works for 
‘Skip's Auto Glass and Lena is at the Foothills Hospital Intensive Care Unit for 
babies 




















CHARLIE WIGLEY FAMILY, By Rose Wigley — Mr. and Mrs. Charlo Wigley 
with two daughters Lucy and Grace moved trom Lethbridge to the Garden Plain 
‘area, They came to a Soldier Settlement Board farm which was purchased by his 
brother Art in the spring of 1820. That same year in December Bill wae born in 
(Our Lady of the Rosary Hospital in Castor. n those days we had no car so we went 
to Castor with a team and sleigh and changed horses atthe farm of 8. Schutflo, 

‘We did not get rich as we never had very good crops. One year we were left 
With nothing as the grasshoppers were so thick. We threw out poison to try to 
kill them; they even ate the tobacco plants Charlie tried to grow. 
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Wo had very good neighbors in 
those days, that's what counted. Once a 
\woek in the winter time we would go to 
different places to play cards and would 
‘tay all night, have breakfast, came 
home to do chores and then go to bed 
for awhile, Fred, Charlie, George and 
Betty were born’ while we lived in the 
Garden Piain district 

‘The children always have @ good 
laugh about me earning to arve the frst 
‘car we had. One day | got real brave ang 
‘was going to put the car In the garage, 
Instead of putting my foot on the brake 
| stepped on the gas and went right 
through the other end, 60! took another try and | made it0.K. The kids helped put 
‘up the end of the garage £0 Charlie wouldnt see what | done. The next time he 
wanted to uso the car he went to crank it and his seat hit against the end of the 
{garage and it fell down, This caused a itie commotion for awhile but everybody 
faughed it of 

seemed to me we had more snow those days then we get now. Inthe winter 
the neighbors gathered at our place; while waiting forthe mail man to arrive we 
visited over a cup of coffee. Those were the days when there were more visiting 
with neighbors and social evenings at the Corinne School. Television changed 
that 

\We moved to Castor In 1935 where Charile worked in the coal mine untl his 
retirement. Richard was born after we came to Castor. 

CCharlle passed away in August of 1958, He was predeceased by one son 
CCharie who was killed in the Airforce over Germany during the last war 

‘Tam living in Statler now and the rest ofthe family are all married and ive in 
diferent places in Alberta, 


THE CORINNE THRESHING SYNDICATE 
‘By Mildred Willams 

Inthe earl twenties the farmers in the Corinne district realized their need for 
«threshing machine so they formed a Company and purchased a steam engine 
{and a large separator. When threshing they requlred a crew of about twenty men, 
Engineer, fireman, waterboy, separator man, two grain haulers with wagone and 
teams, eight men with bundle racks and teams, two fleld pitchers to help them 
load and two spike pitchers, who helped put bundles onto the separator. Mr 
Clarence Roney was the engineer, Mr. J. Higgins looked after the separator. The 
rest seemed to work as their health and abilly alowed. Although they worked 
hard, they were always ready fora good laugh and were constantly pulling pranks 
fn each other. 

‘The farmer's wite had a big job 
‘obtained help of a neighbor. There was no power, no fridge 
Huge roasts and big pots of potatoes and vegetables were cooked for both dinner 
and supper. The women seomed to race forthe tile of Best Plemaker. The men 
were also given morning and afternoon coffee and sandwiches and cake or buns 
‘and cooki 

‘All made their own bread. Mother used to have eight of ten twenty-pound 
‘syrup pals that she filed with cookies and doughnuts in preparation for threshers, 





‘harley Wie an tamy 
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It rained oF snowed before they got there we used to have a real treat, 
Considering they could not be fresh a week or ton days later. Then she started 
baking all over again. It was our Job to keep the wood box end the coal pall filed 
fn such occasions 

"often wonder how they managed to keep meat on hand, and keep it fresh 
‘The nearest butcher shop was in Castor twenty-six miles away, eo they usually 
butchered their own 

"ean still ramember hearing the steam engine whistle blow loud and shri 
‘every morning at six o'tock. It could be heard for miles around. Men got up and 
‘wont to feed and harness their horses before breakfast around seven. They 
Worked unti dark each evening 





THE MURA FARM STORY 
By Orpha Woltert 

ln 1956 an Edmonton businessman, John Schadeck, became interested in 
the small animal with pastel colored fur, the Mura, He decided to start @ Mura farm 
‘near Scapa, on the NW ¥% 27-34-14 W4. At the rate the Mura multiply he figured a 
farm was the smallest possibie place to keep them on. By the end of 1958 the few 
alr of original stock had increased to 17,000 animal. This fur farm was expected 
to pay its way. Women soon were to be wearing lovely fur coats of stunning colors, 
white, black, brown, palomino and a beautiful sapphire biue. 

he Mura was much the size of a Norway rat, They were Kept in cages in rows 
Inside a bara which had a cement floor. Each cage housed a family Unt they were 
separated according to color and put nto other cages. Fresh water was supplied 
by an automatic system with water nipples in each cage. The barn was heated by a 
‘al furnace, 

Pest control officers worried about the rat-ike rodents escaping. Yet a fur 
farm was a business even inthis day of synthetics, To be certain oftheir dently as 
‘fur animal, the advice of the Zoology Department of the Univesity of Alberta and 
the British Museum was sought. 

‘Mr. Schadeck drove from Edmonton to his Mura farm each week to see his 
stock increasing. His Investment came to around $50,000 and within three years 
he saw his frst fur, a sapphire blue, 

‘The future ofthe fur farm carne to an abrupt end when Mr. Schadeck lost his. 
life in a traffic accident. His daughter inherited the business, but stated she was 
fot interested In carrying on, 

(On April 7, 1960, a provincial tur supervisor and a pest contro! officer 
watched the death by drowning of lovely, but unwanted, Muras. Then, lust to be 
Safe, they sealed the Scapa Mura Farm by spreading rat poison all around the 
buildings where the animals had been housed. 














DAYS OF THE EARLY SETTLERS 
Atonding Chivareos was a highlight ofthe early setlrs. Jack Campbell often 
‘sp0k8 of going toa chivarea for Mr. and Mr, Corry and how they were all dressed 
In thelr best clothes for the occasion, riding alo 
Untl the sieigh tipped over dumping them ou 
horses bolted back to the farmstead, leaving them stranded, Jack and his trends 
Collected thelr belongings, one of which was Jack's accordion, and hiked along to 
the chivaree and enjoyed the evening in spite of their disaster. 
‘The early setters.had a unique way of entertaining themselves during the 
long winter evenings. With no radio, T.V. or telephone they resorted to card 

















‘games, reminiscing and musical evenings with whatever form of instrument they 
‘could find . 

‘Christmas in 1908 saw a group of bachelor settlers In the community getting 
together, each one displaying thelr culinary art. Jack Campbell was chosen to 
‘cook the plum pudding, in Scotland, the traditional way to cook a plum was to 
prepare it in a cotton sack. However, such a luxury was not to be found in Jack's 
shack, not to be outdone he washed one of his good socks, stuffed the sock with 
Budding and cooked the pudding the steam method. The results the bachelor 
felonds remarked tasted very good. To this day we are not sure whether the rest 
fof the bachelors were ever realy informed about this incident, but possibly the 
fexpression, “What the eye don't see, dont hurt the heart,” would apply inthis 











CROWHILL SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2639 

















CROW HILL SCHOOL 
By Joan James 

Crow Hill School ditrct No, 3683 was organized in 1918. In June of tht year 
the total estimated cost of purchasing land, bullding the school, and buying 
furniture and equipment was two thousand dollars. The trustees managed to float 
‘debenture for that amount of money, tobe repaid over a ten-year period. As the 
‘maximum schoo! tax at that time was sixteen conts an acre, andthe school district 
Comprised about fifteen sections, there was not too much money avaliable for 
paying a teachers salary, operating expenses and repayment of the debenture. 

The Department of Education supplied blueprints of four possible plans for 
the school, depending on its location in relation tothe road allowances. Each plan 
was fora single classroom with five large windows facing east, two cloakroom, 
{ang sometimes a email entry. Quite often there was a platform about eight inches 
high across the front ofthe room. This is where the teacher's desk and chair were 
placed, and the few teaching alds which were avalable at that time. The patform 
also served as a stage. 
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Elis Malm was awarded the contract to bulld Crow Hill school. H 
the materials and erected the building, (excluding the blackboards and heater) for 
‘$1,800.00. The following year, 1919, he bull and painted a schoo! barn forthe sum 
of $104.80. 

‘The origina site chosen for the school was on the so 
2-15, but the Department of Education advised to bulld It on the 
north-west quarter of that section, so that It would be more central inthe district 

ive miles wide and three miles long. The borders of the school district 

families who lived along the 

Southern edge of township 34-15, were transferred from Hunt Lake to Crow Hill 
Schoo! district, and one family was transferred from Annasheim to Crow Hil 

‘When the schoo! was frst pened, the schoo! year be 
tended just before Christmas, with a short break during 
the records are sketchy, It appears tt 
Students who spent their summer holidays in the classroom, and it was not 
tinusual to have two oF three different teachers in one year. 

"Names found on old teachers’ contracts and inspectors’ reports indicate thet 








east quarter of 33- 























the folowing taught at Crow Hil school: Christina Campbell, Jessie MacLachlan, 
Mrs, Eleanor Flaiman, Mr. C. Bourne, Elzabeth Smart, Helen Hamilton, Aldra 
Maihiot, Lavina Raymond, Zelma Samson (Mra. Milne), Vivian Graham, Marjorie 
(Chapman, Georgina Marois, Agnes Cameron (Mrs. J. Temple), Nieisine Hansen, 
Mrs. Katie Brocklebank, Louise Wade, Dolly Slemp, Olga Bakken (Mrs. Walter 
Jensen), Wima Smyth, Miss Stewart, Lillan Kelly and Mrs. M. Wiliams (nee 
Harvey) 


Cow Hil pups the early wens: Heman Zima, Alt Atran, Wima Smyth, is Smyth, 
ie Smyth zie Wager Ath Sart Sey, Moret Sear, Chstr Hl, Marna Zienmer, 
Eri Alber Zone Gene ere, Vian Sa. 


rie varied with the economy of the country. In the early 
twenties nine hundred dollars per year was a good selary for an experienced 
teacher: by the mid-thities a teacher with a second class certificate could expect 
only fie hundred dollars per year, and might have to walt for that, In 1936 the 
‘overnment grant of twenty cents per pupl-day did not go very far toward paying 
expenses. 

‘Among the trustees who struggled to make ends meet were C.S. Smyth, Emil 
Kammerle, Chester Hil, Mrs. Hazel Fetcher, Joe Camp, Ron Huson, Mrs. H.A, 
Burt, AB. Hanson, W.E. Kading, and Mr. Lyxzen. Men who acted as secretary- 
treasurer were AE, Tynzer, Edgar Slemp, H. Burt and A.B. Hanson. Here agai, 
the absence of complete records may mean that we have omitted the names of 
‘some dedicated persons who gave unstintingly of thelr time to ensure that thelr 
children had the opportunity for an education. 

Records do show that in 1928 Earl Hil was pald the sum of five dollars per 
month for Janitor work, and that in 1927 Wiima Smyth earned five dollars by 
scrubbing and olling the classroom floor. 

[At various times, high school classes were taught at Crow Hil. The minutes of 
1996 state that Grace Donald and Lilian Schultz would be allowed to attend high 
school at Crow Hil, on condition that their tuition fees were paid by their home 
‘school district, Summerhill. 
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al pups Inte late twee: Alber Zenner, Bl Bur, Bennie Zimmer, Fre Simp, Ol 
ut Anne uh, Can Fut, Sud Hanson, eal But, Abt Abra, Med Hanson, Come Hoss 
se Avan, Kale, ida Abram, Jka fun, Walter Hepsi, oven Uy, Ale Rae 
re Loman, Mona Cap, Ath Camp Fes Karma, Ray Bi. 


om Hl gates i thea iis: Sy, Henan Zine, Fed lon, Dol Star (ea 
ie vepnsal Ove Burt, ea Aaa, Aare A Vaal, a 


ow Hal gus — 1942: Emanuel Kalmbach, tel Dever. Jean Smyth, Anne Mattes, Tat Sah 
Bernie Kai. Liian Kable Kei, aur Mates, Evin sas, Lcy Kamba, ? Sy 





Crow Hil schoo! closed its door in 1942. Family names which appeared on 
ld schoo! registers include: Abram, Burt, Delvert, Hanspn, Hunt, Heptonstal Hil, 
Kammerie, Kalmbach, Kuest, Lyxzen, Lohrmann, Mattheis, Nil, Ruhl, Schill 
Stautfer, Symington, Schuler and Ziemmer 


CHARLIE LOHRMANM, By Christina 
tonrmanm Chari, Lonmann Wes 
fore Api 12, 1057 if lowe, USA In 
the fal of 1908 no cam to Calor whore 
fe wojtod on « corsrucon orem 
Sapupbulainge 

We had’ foom in the hott: One 
day ho came dow wit nests: The 
rete manager, afraid tht he, hot! 
would be querentined, hustled him out 
{ating nite get ‘on hw Wola vain 
that nes tain for Sete. Care wes 
to ick ne coud arly sand, 0 he 
wnt out he ont door, afound and UP 
Cn So ack way and ert back tie oom, 
and Cai Layne an er che. Smet. te the. pessenge. Wan 

as in fom Stor, and thomerayer 

came up wih sore guess for tat room. Woo he ever mad fon Charlee! 
ZAM Lopard and another man told he manager net Chere was he guest and 
wre upto nm teal a tor an take cares im and te tho Ona do so 
they would report him, Charlo got good crs afte et 

3y tre to ne was able to tout ef bed, Ne parents and sister (Mr. and 
rs. nel Lotrmann, Poly ar Male) had rived wih tet relght cars tor 
that nas s buoy tne fo loote a omestod and get outed ont He helped is 
father wih to farming. and dhs own homestead Gute unt December 12, 
17, when ean Gata Ltt, were arid 

jy ts tme Char ne our qares of and, he noth hal of 35-93-18 and 
the oan hal of 4-00-18. Ove suerte he bougtfrom Frank Bene and one rom 
Bi! James Tho 1947 erop was hal ot completely bute hed alineurance on 
tao et helped 

inthe witr of 1618-19 whan tefl wa raging, Care would do i chores, 
than get ona horas ana gto co any of nelgnbore ned help. He mades 
coupe of tipe to Hanna fo the dete, 

ie hada lot of wonder neighbors. wast earn how wonder. The 
Carey il tary ana Kate and Herman Siomp wore he closest one. Late inthe 
{alo 079 Caray Hil ad sao roned olan Tomy roe Jock Loh and 
took hi aly tne United Sates 

‘couple of days before Chstnas Charie and Jack went io Hanna inthe st 
to get ne Cristea orgor They ad avery ba ps twee ary ol and hey ot 
Suck end got chile aller shoveling an ring the open car Next morning 
Chanio mont ut too the chores, but came bac In avery hort tine 100 9K 
cary on te came dow va emalpoe 

he count andthe Movrle came out and quarantined vs, but dé not 
appoint envone te tok ater us, So Eagar Siem, coming two mils, and Harvey 
Burtcoming our mien took turns Say sbout and naled Wed tothe outa decate 
Nr Sut alse got wnet wo neodea rom Hann Id the res fhe chores, ih 
Wir to haul uphi'or some stan. Our baby Mare was Jt ereping ar 
































trying 0 walk, 80 {had to make many trips back tothe house to see that everyone 
‘and everything was safe. Charlie was very sick »After he was able to be up ang 
‘around the house, the baby took sick. We sat up all one night fering the worst. 
‘wae 20 thankful that | did not take sick too. 

Ina couple of yeare the Hill family came back to ther farm. Jack and Polly 
‘moved back to the Chris Lahrmann place. 

‘Charlie, coming from a corn country, decided to try afield of corn. As twas a 
field variety t grew tall and had tremendous ears, At threshing time the gris in the 
00k ear Kept a pot of ton the stove all he time, As the bundle teams came in the 
drivers would run in and get an ear. When the threshing was al finished, Charlie 
turned the catie Into the corn fila. I almost took the place of a fattening pen. 

‘One year our crop was snowed under inthe stook. To thresh itthey had to dig, 
It out ofthe snow. Some ofthe bundles were frozen tothe ground and had to be 
cut loose with a spade. Needless to say the grain was damp. Some farmers left 
thers til spring. The grain was dry then but they had trouble getting help to thresh 
It as everyone was busy with spring work. The mice had taken their share 100,80 
‘am not eure which was the best way t0 do it. 

Hauling the grain to Hanna was a real problem. When you got there you had 
to waitin line to get unloaded and sometimes that was not unt the next day. Some 
farmers bought, bull or rented granaries in Hanna and stored the grain til spring. 
The trips were hard and cold... it was twenty-one miles to Hanne, 

‘One day Mr. Hil and Charlie got thelr loads ready, two four-horse sleigh 
loads of wheat. They started next morning. The road was all drifted over and bult 
‘phigh; they were breaking tral all the way. They walked most ofthe way to keep 
from freezing. When they were about one and a hal mils from Hanna, (it was dark 
by ths time), they met a couple of the neighbors on thelr way home. They stopped 
‘and produced a bottle, Charlle sai that it had not been forthe drink he did not 
think they would have made it, The horses were just as tied and hungry as the 
‘men. They made many such trips. 

‘We had the horses that wa did not need for hauling turned out. One cold 
morning Herman Siemp noticed one of our mares witha new colt. She was on one 
‘sId@ ofthe fence and the colt was on the other, soho walked down there. The poor 
Tite thing was almost frozen, Herman took off his mackinaw, put the colt’ front 
feet in the sleeves, and buttoned it up over Its beck, then huried to tell us. Charlle 
hitehed a team to aslelgh and brought them home. The poor ite fellow troze part 
Of his ears off, ana a few patches on his legs and hips, but came out of it fin, 
thanks to Herman and his mackinaw. 

‘The summer of 1922 things did not look very promising: It looked as i the 
crops would be a complete failure. Charlie got discouraged so we went to the 
Calgary Stampode for a few days. That trip was lke a shot inthe arm, for Charlie 
‘could not gat home fast enough to get to work. He ploughed part of the crop 
‘under, getting ready for next year. It really pad off ]@s we had a good crop the next 
year. 

‘When that crop was cut and tied, but not one stook up, it looked ike an 
endless job when we started stooking. But who should come along but Charlie's 
brother, Chris, who sai, “Ifyou go and haul some coal for me (he ran a big steam 
threshing outti I will move ight over and start to thresh. No need to stook, we will 
pick it up right out of the windrow. 

Needless to say Charl went as goon as he could get a team hitched to the 
wagon. 

In the fall of 1928 Charlie bought a threshing machine; he already had & 
‘actor. Through the years he did alot of threshing, and would be away from home 
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1 great deal in the fal, That was the time of year when skunks would invade the 
chicken coops. Our chicken coop was a lean-to on ong side of a granary; on the 
‘other side there was a lean-to forthe car. I noticed that something was geting the 
‘chickens, 90! set a trap. Next morning | had a skunk, butt had got under the door 
into the chieken house. | opened the door, But It would not come out, nor would 
the chickens, and | would not go in. | had no choice. ! got the gun, went into the 
franary, put te Barrel through a knot hole, and shot the skunk. The air got kind of 
blue, When | happened to think ofthe car, I got out, but the fumes had done their 
work. You could smell that car for a long time afterward, 

‘Shipping cattle was a problem, as they had to be driven the twenty-one miles 
to Hanna, where they were loaded into freight cars and shipped to Calgary. After 
the railroad came through wa had ust two and a haif miles to go to Scape, where 
there wore stores, elevators and post office. That was a great help. 

‘During the dry years of the early thrtas we sold two head of catle to the 
‘government for two cents a pound. We shipped some to Cal 
than the freight. We sold cream for sixty-five cents fore five gallon can. We had 
our share of hoppers, eut worms, wire worms and dust storms. We lost some 
horses through sleeping sickness. One year, after al the crop was harvested, we 
had two rack loads of unthreshed wheat for feed. We put Russian thst through a 
threshing machine, then through a hammer mil, and fed that along with what litle 
‘else we had. We lived by the rule of the old saying, "Use it up, make it do, wear it 
out” 

This may all sound very grim, but we never suffered. We had a lot of good 
times and a lot of fun in the community. Charlie had a great sense of humor and 
‘always looked on the bright side of things, and somehow made troubles seem very 
‘small, One of his favorite sayings was, “It will be better next year. We wll just chalk 
this up to experience, 

CChartle was interested In all sports. Ho managed the Scapa ball team for a 
number of years. He and the neighbors got together and bult the Scapa 
‘community hall, which he also managed for a number of years. Our children 
‘attended Crow Hil and Scapa schools. 

‘We were Blessed with four children, Marie (Tiny), Hazel, Lewis (Lou) and 
Doris. 

in 1962 we sold the farm to Lou, We reserved the house and retired there, 3s, 
Lou and his wife had ult a house of their own. Charlie passed away March 16, 
4964. stil ive onthe farm during the summer; | spend the winters in Hanna or Big 
Vali. 



























A.B. HANSON STORY, By Mrs. 
Hanson — My husband, ‘Andrew 8. 
Hanson was born in Yalow Medicine 
County, Minnesota, on July 5, 1880, 
His father, Rassmus Hanson, had come 
to the United States as a young man: 
and attr service inthe Civil War setton 
fn land granted to veterans. His fiancee 
Gertrude Helmark, came from Norway 
attr the Chil War to marty him, end to 
them ‘eight children were born. And- 
row was the second youngest of the 
fy Warn, et Feta, uiaown, Ton family. 

Syn ort t Hansn$ sack win be Andrew got his steam engineer's 
Tee papers 80 he foliowed the harvest from 
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Minnesota to Washington, where he met a Mr. Ernest Fletcher; the two of them 
‘moved on with the harvest to Medicine Hat, wh Andy running the engine and 
Fletcher the soparator. Then they went to the Galahad area to work. Fletcher 
remained there with his brother, and Andrew bought lumber at Castor and moved 
down to the homestead to bulld his shack. He stopped for the night with his 
‘closest neighbors, the Bodemans, and the next morning they drove over to the 
farm and helped him build his shack. it was completed on December 12, 1610, 
land he moved into his new home. 


Netran aston of Sheerness, Gordon Mw, 
‘dy Hanson Gt Cok ani lo Ma tr 
fad ‘tuned the bunk ea oni‘ with the 
aor dow; the men hast make hal nthe 
foo a getouk=— 109, 





Ady Hanson's teshing crew 1827: Em Kasing, Louie Wl, Joe Loge, doe tuber, Donald 


Mckee, August Hai, Pel Tet, Wading, Ary Mason. Two dys 2 Storm wc 
cg. 
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‘At thst: Andy Hanson, Bl Kcig, ray Cook 


Many people looking for homesteads made this one-roomed shack thelr 
stopping place. The tall to the coal mine went right by the door, and people 
traveling it wore always glad to stop for @ hot cup of coffee. 

In the first years Andy Hanson got his mail at Flagstatf, Watts and Garden 
Plain post offices, and ke other homesteaders, walked a good many miles to get 
It After the railway was built through Hanna, mall was delivered trom the Dowling 
Lake post office to the Nick Lund home by horse and buggy, and Andy and his 
neighbors had only a few miles to go to get it. 

For the first few years, Ernest Fletcher and Andy Hanson lived together in 
Hanson's shack, sharing the work and the money they earned. Andy was a 
‘mechanic; he would never drive oxen or even horses ithe could help it. He ran Ed 
Donalé's tractor for plowing and threshing an i 
‘outfit at threshing time. Wages in those days 
‘day; the bundle haulers got $1.50 and an extra fity cents a day i they supplied the 
team and rack. 

‘One yoar Andy took a team of oxen for wages, Fletcher was doing some 
‘breaking with them when the hee! fies took after them and they ran into a slough. 
No one had avery large wardrobe In those days, so Mr. Fletcher climbed up on the 
‘seat to get out ofthe water, and removed his clothing. He was planning to hold his 
Clothes up out of the water while he walked to shore, but was startled to hear a 
‘igale, and looked upto see a couple ofthe neighbor ladies driving by.Ithink that 
‘must have been the first high dive ever taken from the seat of a plough! 

The men had made a dugout shelter inthe hlside for thelr pgs. One morning 
they got up to find tham all roasted. Mr. Fletcher had been emoking and had 
‘dropped his cigarette while he was feeding them. 

came with my parents, my brothers and sisters, to the Craigmyle area in 
1810. Wo had come from Germany to the United States in 1908, and the following 
year my father came to Canada to get some ofthe tree land we had heard so much 
‘about. In July of 1809 he went to Acme and travelled trom there to look for 3 
homestead. In the fall my mother and we eight children came to Linden, and spent 
the winter atthe Mennonite colony there. Next spring we moved to the homestead 
with ll our possessions, threo horses, one cow, four sacks of flour, a few sacks of 
potatoes, eight kids and seven dollars, It took us eight days to cover the eighty-ive 
miles to the homestead three miles south of Cralgmyie, my home unt 1918 when 
‘came here to marry Andrew Hanson. 
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That was over sixty years ago, and | have lived here ever since, except for a 
Couple of years that we lived at Cralgmyle and Delia, where Andy worked in 
garages. Our daughter Mildred was born in 1917, and our son, Russell, in 1918. 
1925 | was confirmed in St, Peter's Lutheran Church, Scapa, and our children 
were baptized there 

‘We tried to give our children an education, but it was not easy. In 1917 we st 
did not have a school in our district, and there were neighbors who had fiteen- 
year-old children who had never been to school, but who had been taught by their 
‘mother. Finally the district of Crow Hil was formed, and in 1823 Mildred and 
Fussell (Bua) started school there. They took some of their high schoo! at Scapa, 
‘but when it came time for them to take grade twelve, it was during the hungry 
thirties and we could nat afford to send both of them. We sent Russell to stay with 
my folks at Craigmyle so he could finish his grade twelve in 1926. 

‘Mildred and Fussell took music lessons from Mre. Banner, an accomplished 
musician in spite of a handicapped hand. She was a real lady, with a world of 
patience; and while she was stl taking lessons, Mildred began to play for church 

In 1928 we were halled out completely. My husband got work threshing in the 
Galahad area. | cut and raked the hailed grain and we put it up for feed. A 
Neighbor lady, Mrs. Heptonstall, helped me haul it home. We would leave the last 
load of the day on the rack, and wien her husband came home from work, he 
‘ould put he top on the stack, which when finished was 126 feet long and 35 feet 
‘across the end, 

‘My husband passed away in 1944. Mildred married Richard Zeamer. They 
hhad two daughters, Chariotte and Marlene, and are living in Hanna. 

Fussell is an electrician, working from home, 

We sll ve on the same farm. All my old neighbors have let; some have 
‘passed on, some thought they could do better elsewhere. Ihave a small house in 
Hanna so | spend my time betwoon town and the farm, 














‘MR. and MRS. DANIEL ZIEMMER, 
‘By Bennie Zlemmer — Darel Ziem- 
mer came to Canada from Wollna, 
Fussia, about 1900, and worked for a 
‘number of years with the Mennonites 
In Manitoba. While there he married 
sustina Rother, and my oldest brother 
‘Gerhard was born there in 1903, 
ad obtained his first land at Lani= 
(an, Saskatchewan, and John, Herman 
land Martha were born there. in 1909 he 
homesteaded the SE 7-34-15. Tha fall 
he sold out at Lanigan; at that time any: 
thing bought at an auction sale did not 
have to be paid for in cash, but could 
a 55) be on time. He spent the winter at Leduc 
‘Mi. and Ms, Canet Zenner With his sisters, the Wetter and the Bien- 
miles. 
In the spring of 1910 he and Andrew and Loule Wetter shipped their 
‘equipment by tran to Castor. Dad had a team of oxen and a horse, and he broke 
land with a walking plow. The family lived in a sod house on the homestead fr the 
first year. Albert and I were born on the homestead, 


























‘There was open range then and at milking time the cows were sometimes 
riles from home. Mother churned butter and put it up in prints to be traded for 
groceries. z 

‘Their post office and store was at Old Endiang. 

Inthe fall of 1916 we moved to the NE 10-34-16, where Dad had purchased 
land from Emil Reske and R. Eisentraut, We farmed with norses and lived off the 
farm, keeping cattle, hogs and poultry. At one time we hand-milked more than 
twenty cows, and every week Mother would drive to Hanna with a team and 
democrat, taking in eggs and cream and returning the same day with grocer 
land other necessities. The round trip was forty-six mil 

Grain was hauled to Hanna and livestock was driven to market there. Wheat 
‘was milled into flour, livestock was butchered and the meat was cured or canned. 
Neighbors would get together inthe fall to butcher or dress poultry. For use during 
the winter, eggs were preserved in salt brine or waterglass. 

‘On Sundays we dressed up and drove to church services as far away as 
SSpondin, Craigmyle and the Hand Hills, Later we attended St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church at Scapa 

‘At home we played horseshoes and baseball, boxed and rode steers. | recall 
1 rodeo being held at Fedor Prokupuk’s place. The fist ball diamond was north of 
‘ur place on the Keibel lan, later t was moved two miles south, and stl later, to 
Scapa, 

‘When the raliway came in 1925, th real ploneer times were over, as most of 
the farm land had been broken, fenced and Improved with buildings. Some 
farmers had cars and tractors. 

‘About that time Dad built @ new barn, and had a wel drilled, and @ windmill 
Installed to pump the water. We had a Coleman gas lamp for ight and a radio with 
‘earphones. | can remember listening to the Dempsey-Tunney tight on that radio. 

‘Dad purchased his first car In 1927, a Model T Ford, but driving in mud, halt 
‘a mile in low gear and it would boil In 1930 it was replaced by a Medel A, which 
was a good unt. 

‘Mother served as a midwife unt the thirties. In 1981 Dad passed away and 
mother remarried. She and her husband, Gottlieb Schuler, lived on the 
homestead until they retired to Hanna. Both are deceased nov. 

‘Our sister Martha, Mrs, John Moni, died on Christmas Day, 1973. Brothers 
Gerhard and Herman live In the Mayerthorpe district, John Is at Lacombe, and 
Albert and | lve at Endiang, 




















HERMAN and PAULINE ZIEMMER, By Herman Ziemmer — ip 1931 my 
‘dad passed away and that was when | started on my own. | etched until 1995 
fand then married Pauline Stulberg. As we remember, it was very cold day, 
thirty below and the snow drifts six or eight feet high. It was 60 cold in the church 
that wo froze our toes. 

T had a quarter section of land, and rented another quarter {rom Ron Huson. 
‘ater bought that, and alsa the Charlie Hill hal-soction from the Ru! brothers. 

‘We lived in a two-roomed house for ten years. Then In 1945 we bought a 
school house, moved it from south of Hanna, remodelled it and lived init for ten 
years. We did not like that house, for it was'a high bullding and when the wind 
blew, the whole nouse shook. One day a window blew in. So we bought @ house 
‘and moved it down from south of Edmonton, 

Inthe dry years all tnat really grow was tumble weeds and Russian thistle 
“Towards fal the tumble weeds broke off and blew against the fences, then the dirt 
blew against them, unt the fences were covered over. 











We farmed with horses and horse 
drawn machinery, as most people ci 
Herman went into the horse business 
Over the years he Wavelod five diferent 
Stallons. He broke horses to ave, and 
‘gt paid ton dolars for each one he 
Broke. He also had ait wap line wich 
caught rabbits, weasels and skunks. At 
fret he would got five canis for rabbit 
tar ater ne skinned the rabbis and got 
fas high as seventy-five cents for them. 
‘Skunks and weasals brought from one to 
five dole. One wintr wo sold ane hun- 
{red dolar’ worth of Skins, which was 
very good. 

During the war years, we gathered 
ary bones trom cattle that did not make 
the winter and took them in to Scapa 
where. we sold. them. However, this 
Drought ent a small amount of money. 

We aways miked cows and raised 
men Zenner soaring dys —-QS. and In 1049 we bought a purebred 

Hereford cow, which nad @ hater call 
‘That cow had twelve bull calves, which we always sold for good prices, as there 
wore not too many purebred breeders in the ares. We sil ave purebred polled 
{atle, butony enough to keop us busy 











FRED LYXZEN, By Doreen Lyxzen Kerner — Andrew Erntred (Fred) Lyxzen 
was born October 17, 1885 In Vannas, Sweden. He had two brothers and one 
Sister. His slter and one brother died of diphtheria while youngsters. His younger 
brother died in 1974. His father was the only one who came over here but he 
returned to the old country after a couple of years. In 1903 Fred immigrated to 
‘South Dakota where he had relatives, He worked on a large farm there for a 
ouple of years and then went to Vancouver Island to work In a lumber camp. In 
4807 he started working for a harness maker in Stettler, Alberta. Three years later 
ne bought a building and started nis own harness shop. Andy Robinson, an 
‘oletimer of Stettler, worked for him. 

‘Alor geting married in 1911, he operated his shop for a couple more years, 
tne went broke due to too much credit on the books and no cash. He never did 
callet the money that was owing to him. After renting land south of Erskine and 
rear Hanna, he took up @ homestead four miles west of Scapa in 1915, and then 
\went to work for the Government, at Groat West Sadlery, for thirty-five cents an 
hour. He made bridles end saddles for war purposes until the quota was reached. 
He returned to the homestead with two horses and five cows he had acquired. 
‘Over the ensuing years he Improved and increased his herd of Shorthorn many 
times over. Before the advent of tractors he farmed six quarters with horses. 

“They. a8 did all other pioneers, experienced many set backs; hall, drought, 
‘grasshoppers and the diy thirties, in 1916 they had only @ one-roomed shack 
‘covered with rubberoid roofing, A tertfc hallstorm struck and tore off al the 
Footing, 0 they had to stand under an umbrella with thelr rubbers on. A canvas 
had been spread over the bed so it was the only dry spot. The chickens were 
startled and ran out only to be killed, so none were left. This was the storm that 

















killed Mr. Depencier, about one-half mile west of them. He was returning from 
Craigmyle with a load of lumber. He managed to craw to some bush and was 
found with his hands over his head as though trying to protect himselt. 

‘Money was non-existant. Sometimes pound of butter or such lke was, 
traded for some much-needed commodity. There was a flour millin Hanna where 
farmers had their wheat ground. The closest trading contre was Endlang until 
‘Scapa was established, 


Doran and Jobe Kemer, Hilda Laer, Blan 
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‘Since Fred was @ harness maker, In early winter and spring one would find 
him astride his “harass horse” making and repairing harness of his own and as @ 
favor, also his neighbors. He owned @ threshing machine, before the advent of 
Combines, and did threshing on various farms for many years. He owned three 
{quarters of land and rented two quarters trom Olat Saunders who had returned to 
‘Sweden. Crow Hill School was in the north-east corner of this land. The Depencier 
‘Quarter, which he had purchased after Mr, Depencier was killed, just cornered this 
{othe north-east. In the twenties he purchased the quarter west of the homestead. 

in the spring of 1945 he held an auction sale and bought the Red and White 
Store at Scapa from H.A. Burt Sr. They actualy switched places. In 1949 the 
Pounds from Dowling bought the store and the Lyxzens moved to the land 
Teterred to a8 the Wallaoas and Roneys: nine miles north-east of Scape. In 1956 
they bought a house in Hanna and retired trom farming. 

Fred was an avid hunter of coyotes, big game and birds — mostly geese. For 
most of the years on the homestead he kept numerous hunting dogs of various 
breeds — some were greyhounds. He spent the winters covering miles and miles 
of territory hunting coyotes, The pelts had tobe carefully skinned and stretched on 
boards to be saleable. With fll came the goose hunting season. In later years on 
fis second farm, he took many hunters out. His farm bordered Sullivan Lake ang 
thousands of geese landed there, Today his guns are a prized possession of his 
‘grandson. After his retirement ne did alot of fishing, especially at Carolside Dam. 
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He also upholstered furniture. He made two sets of harness, one for a team of 
Shetiand ponies in the Garden Plain area. the othgr was regular size, Untortunate- 
ly the harness, which was left locked in the garage, disappeared after his death 
Somewhere there fs an excellent set of hand-stitched harness made about 1959, 

Because his wite was in hospital and his health was falling, he spent the 
winter of 1964-85 with his daughter, Doreen in Bow Island. He suffered a stroke 
and passed away twelve days later on May 20, 1965. 


MRS. FRED LYXZEN, By Doreen Lyxxen Kerner — Hild (Hilda) Karolina 
Erickson, daughter of Per and Elizabeth, was born December 25, 1888 in Helgum. 
‘Sweden. She is one of a family of one sister, four brothers and two half-brother 
one of winom, Edward, ves in Hanna, Two brothers Enock and Abe are stil living 
{at ninety-one and ninety. Her mother died when she was six years old, 80 she had 
a step-mother, Maria. She left Sweden in October 1903 with the Molander family 
to.come to Erskine, Alberta where her father and brother, Albert, were. Except for 
her sister, the rest of the family came a year later. 

In he spring of 1804 she started work in the kitchen of the Adelphi Hotel in 
Lacombe. There were no specified working hours; ta train happened to come in 
‘at midnight, she worked. There was no overtime pay; she earned fitteen dollars @ 
‘month, most of which was given to her father. She worked eleven months, le 
English and then did odd jobs fora while before she started her apprenticeship as 
1 dressmaker. After recovering from an liness she rented a room above the 
Harness Shop in Stet; opened her dressmaking shop and launched her career 
88 a professionsi dressmaker in 1907. 

On April 5, 1911 she married Andrew Erntred (Fred) Lyxzen. Four children 
were born of this union but only the youngest, Vitoria Doreen survived. They lived 
in Stettler for a couple ot years where she kept on with her shop. Alter moving 
south of Erskine and then to the Reddel place four miles south of Hanna, she 
‘moved to the homestead four miles west of Scapa in 1916. Since her husband was 
working In Calgary, her brother August helped her on the farm, 

Like all pioneer women she had to work aut onthe land, 80 she could handle 
horses as well as any man. She was a member of the old U.F W.A. and later of the 
Home Ladies Ciub at Scapa. Upon retiring n 1956 with her husband, she became 
an active member of the Church of Ohvist In Hanna. 

No matter where they lived, she always had a wide assortment of materia, or 
she sewed for countless people in the Scapa and Hanna areas. For example, one 
Christmas season she had twenty dresses to make. Everyone had to have a new 
‘dress for the Christmas Concert. 

‘She is an avid gardener and plant lover; and had lots of produce, beautiul 
flowers and house plants to prove It. At the age of elghty-eight, she stil does @ 
variety of handioratte 

On October 19, 1962, she fell off the back step oftheir home In Hanna and 
broke her hip. Arthritis set in and after three operations and many months in 
various hospitals, she can get around only in @ wheelchair. She remains cheerful 
{and retains a sharp and agile mind. She now resides nthe Bow Island Nursing 
Home. 




















‘MR. and MRS. HERMAN SLEMP, By Kate Huson Siemp— Herman Siemp 
‘came tothe Fleet astrct from Okiahoma with his parents and the rest ofthe familly 
in 1912, His wie (nee Kate Huson) came from England with her parents and one 
‘ister in 1913, Her four brothers had come in previous years. Her mother’ sister, 
Mrs. Bob Climie of Lane and Climie ranch of Castor district, had come to Alberta 











in 190% when Red Deer was the nearest town. The fact of so many of the family 
being here decided her parents to leave England foy @ if in sunny Alberta, 

Herman homesteaded the southwest 2-54-16, proving up In 1920. He was 
‘married in Castor in March 1920, driving the same day by team and cutter to the 
homestead where he and his wife made thelr home for forty-four years; moving to 
Castor in May 1964 where they enjoyed retirement until Herman's sudden passing 
In October 1976. His wite is stil ving there. 
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Herman worked at various jobs before his marriage, one being a freighting 
job between Castor and Hanna with a four horse team. He also worked for Mr. 
Kane at Garden Plain Store and coal mine which was our post office for several 
‘years, the mail coming from Castor by team, twice a week | believe, 

Their first home was a small two-room house, twelve by twenty feet and the 
‘ow acres of erop grown in 1919 was snowed under and stooks stayed in the Held 
Until being threshed in May 1920. 

The raliroad came in the fall of 1926, bringing three elevators the following 
year; Herman operated the Searle elevator from about 1828 or 20 to about 1837 oF 
‘38. During the early thirties (commonly known as the hungry thirties) the elevator 
handled relief feed made possibie by the government to aid farmers in carrying 
thelr stock through those aifficult years. 

There was very litle Income those yoars as wheat was nineteen cents & 
bushel, cattle one to one and a half cents a pound, eggs five cents a dozen and 
‘cream {rom two dollar to two doliars snd seventy-five cents fora five gallon can. 

Everyone tred to be optimistic, making their own entertainment by visiting 
famiies and gatherings at local schoo! houses, at card parties and dances. In 
winter a group would organize a play, practising at diferent homes until ready for 
showing before spring work commenced. Sometimes they would journey to 
different places, attording people in other communities an opportunity to see the 
play. One year when roads were bad the rallroad hand car was pressed into 
transporting the cast to another point along the ralroad, 

Farming was done with horses and Herman had two six horse teams — "Big 
Six" and “Lite Six." 

Times wore hard those years but made one appreciate to the full he better 
years that followed, 














THE HILL FAMILY, By Mre. Maymie Hilf Cattanach — Charles Ancin Hill 
(known a8 Charlie) his wie Alma, and their four children; Jessie Dee, Maymic, 
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Earl and Chester; arived all the way from Stoedman, Oklahoma to Fest, Alberta 
to become “new citizens”. They arrived in August, 1812 In time to help with the 
harvest. Alma helped In @ cook car where the threshing crew were fed while 
Maymie looked after the baby, Chester. Chester was only one year old and 
Maymie six years of age so it was understandable that there were a few 
arguments! 

I 1914 Charlie led on a homestead two miles west of what is now known as. 
‘Scapa, By 1917 he received his Naturalization Papers and his homestead rights 
from the Federal Government, He also racaived what was known as Pre-Emption 
Fights. Luckily for his children he named all of them on his application for 
Naturalization, thus they became Canadien citizens. 

In 1918 Homer was born on January 13, while on September 13, 1919 Haskell 
(known as Hack) arrived on the scene, Mrs. Sexsmith, midwife in the district, 
ushered both new Canadians into the world without any benefits of a doctor. 

t was In 1918 that Crow Hill Schoo! was built. Charlie Hill was the main 
“pusher” of the school as well as Chairman and Trustee. The first Crow Hill 
teacher was Migs Christine Campbell — later to become Mrs. Milo Loomer of 
Endiang. The school had an enrollment of approximately thirty children trom 
‘grade one to grade nine. How about that, you 1977 teachers of today! 

‘To make ends most Charlie went to work for Harold Hunt of Endiang while 
‘Alma and Jessie ran the farm and the rest of the kids ran the house. 

‘Atle @ few years things got better and the work eased up, especially when 
the price of wheat wont up. Charlie and Jessie built a two room buliing in Scapa 
In 1926 where Jessie ran a butcher shop on one side and Maymie ran a small 
restaurant on the other side. By 1925 there were two elevators in Scapa and 
farmers really appreciated something to eat after driving so far with their wheat 
Elis Malm had stared the Scapa Store by then, 80 8 cup of hot coffee and a place 
of ple was quite welcome. 

In 1828 Charlo and Alma took over the restaurant ater the farm was sold to 
the Ruhls, The reat ofthe kids had gone out working, leaving Homer and Hack the 
coniy kids at home with thelr parents. Scapa Schoo! had started up by then so 
schooling went on — much to thelr disgust 

In 1929 John Cattanach and Maymie Hill were married and continued farming 
‘on John's farm two miles east of Scapa. In 1931 Charlie, Alma, and the wo 
younger boys moved to British Columbia for health reasons, as Homer had 
Goveloped diabetes and was on a salad diet — something they couldn't get in 
Alberta. They sold the buliding in Scapa to Jim end Olive Boehlke who set up a 
store In it 

Homer passed away in 1942, Alma in 1944, Charlie n 1947, Jessie in October 
cof 1966, Chester in May of 1967, Earl in September of 1971, and Hack in 
December of 1974, leaving Maymie as sola survivor of the Hil family rom Sca 
OLAV SANDNESS, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Olav Sandness homesteaded the 
NW 89-89-18 about 1912. Crow Hill school was bull on two acres of land in the 
‘corner of his farm, Inthe mid-twenties he rented his land to Mr. Lyxzen and took a 
trip back to Norway, where he died 
































THE WAGNER FAMILY, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Mr. and Mrs. M. Wagner had 
‘a homestead and pre-emption on section 32-39-16. They had four children Lizzi, 
Chris, Benny and Mary. Their son Chris, who was married and had two children, 
io took out @ homestead and a pre-emption. When Chris’ house burned down, 
he and his family moved in with his perents. 
‘When the men had proved up on their homesteads they sold them; C. Nil 
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bought the M. Wagner homestead and H. Burt bought Chris’. The pre-emptions 
were let go back. Mr. Lyxzen took M. Wagner's as a Segond homestead, and Mr. 
Heptonstal led on Chris’ pre-emption, 

in 1926, the Wagners returned to the United States. The only member of the 
families to remain in Canada was Mary, who had married Andrew Rlebe of Dela, 








HJALMAR HOLMGREN FAMILY, 
By Norman Holmgren — Hjaimar and 
Ruth Holmgren and their two children, 
Lila an Norman, came from North 
Dakota to Gralgmyle about 1916. Dad 
{got @ house for us to live In, then found 
8 job In the coal mine at Garden Plain, 
My brother Archie was born in 1916, and 
‘my sister Ellen two years later, when we 
lied on the Rom place. 

‘Dad decided to try hishand at farm- 
Ing $0 rented land. There wasn't much 
‘money to be mat t but with @ 
‘part-time job In the coal mine we manag- 
fed to survive, Lila and | started schoo! 
{at Prineeton; about 1923 we went to Ll- 
lice school and while we lived on the 
Lyxzen place we attended Crow Hil 
Dad put some land into erop on the NW 
Wana ard uh Hoengren | 5-34-18 but had the misfortune to get 

hailed out 

|When we moved to the Charles Loomer place we went tothe Endlang schoo! 
which was later re-named Hunt Lake, In wintertime Eari Hoover took us to school 
In @ covered van pulled by horses. We let Endiang inthe late twenties. Dad filed 
‘on a homestead in the Lindale area whare he made his home until ne suddenly 
took il and passed away in 1941. Mother died a tow years later. 

Lila, Mrs. Norma Philips, had one son. She died at Lindale in 1867. Archie 
died in 1975. His widow continues to operate the store and service station which 
he had bought at Carnwood, Ellen lives in Vancouver. My wite and | have three: 
‘married sons, We farm at Lindale and | drive a school bus. 











MIL KADING, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson 
= Emil Kading came from Germeny In 
the summer of 1926 to stay with is 
brother, Bill Kading. As he was anxious 
to learn English, he dd the janitor work 
8% Grow Hil school, and stayed to ston 
to the children’s instruction. Every day 
he drove by team and sleigh to the 
‘eho, aking my elven with him. 
During World War | he had been 
an airplane mechanic for the German 
face, Baron Von Richfofen, and he was 
hoping to continue the work ne had 
Song stole speak np: Em BONN ‘ralned for in Canada. In 1928 
via. ‘Andy Hanson took him to Medicine Het 
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to see if he could help him get his Canadian license. As he could not speak 
English very wal, the examiners gave him an airplane engine to work on, ang 
Mi. Hanson translated for him. He was given his permit to work in Canada and 
was sentto Vancouver. 

In 1930 he was travelling as mechanic with a bush pilot whose plane was 
damaged alter a forced landing. The three men aboard the plane spent two 
‘months in the mountainous country near the Liard River in B.C. belore rescuers 
found them. One of the party had dled trom injuries and exposure. 

After he ha regained his health, his company sent him to Thunder Bay; he 
remained there throughout the Second World War and untl his retirement. Then 
he returned to the Scapa area to le with his brother and his wife. He stayed with 
them for seven years; when Mr. and Mrs. Bll Kading decided to retire to Sttter, 
Emil was to go with them, But wanted to take a trip back to Germany frst. The Bill 
Kadings moved his effects to Stetier with their own, while Emil visited with 
relatives in his homeland, 

He died suddenly of a heart attack while visiting the home of his nieces in 
East Germany, and he was buried there. 











8. HEPTONSTALL, 
By Connle Heptonstall Steevos — 
Mr. and Mrs. Heptonstall and thelr three 
children, Connie, Walter and Herb, 
arrived in Hanna from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, on March 27, 1927. During their 
first few months in the area, they lived 
with Mr, Heptonstalfs aunt and uncle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Linley, and the 
children attended Chain Lakes school 
‘They also spent some time with the Joe 
Liggett famiy in the Scapa district, and 
than moved to the Hil place about four 
miles west of Scapa. Late that summer 
“Hp as he was known to all his friends, 
took up the homestead that Chris Wag- 
ner had given up, @ mile south of Crow 
Hill choo 

Mrs, Hanson tells an amusing story. Apparently Walter Heptonstall became il 
fat school, and the teacher sent Connie home to get her mother. When Mrs. 
Hoptonstall ciscovered that her son's liness had been caused by chewing 
tobacco, she switched him all the way home. 

‘The youngest son, Ronnie, was born while Heptonstlls ved on tis farm. In 
1985 they moved south of Hanna, and the farm was taken over by thar daughter 
Connie and her husband, Paul Schultz. 

Hep, who was a veteran of Werld War I joined the Home Guard during World 
‘War Il, and moved his family to Hanna in 1941. Mrs. Heptonstall passed away in 
1966, Mr. Heptonstall and their son Walter in 1975, 

‘Ronnie sil lives in Hanna, Connie and Herbert reside in Calgary. 











The Hops Family: fn, Mop Connie 
eo, Water andes, Hepsi 1868 








EMANUEL KALMBACH, By Lucy Kalmbach Guteche — In October of 1927 
‘my dad, Emanuel Kalmbach, his wite, the former Bertha Irion, and their four 
children Immigrated to Canada from Romania. Their family consisted of Roland, 
‘who was then six years old; Lily, aged five; Hilda, two; and Emanuel Jr, who was 
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‘about seven months old when they arrived here. They stayed with relatives at 
‘Scapa for three or four months. 

My dad had been a schoolteacher in the Old Country for @ numberof years 
Conditions there at that ime were very unsettled, and the country was over- 
‘populated | think that correspondence with relatives in Canada convinced them 
{hat they would be much Better off ving here. | don't know if Dad intended to 
teach schoo! here, but three or four months after they arrived, he made a down 
payment on a farm which at that time belonged to Alex Kalonith 








He started farming with very litle in the way of machinery, but ! was told thet 
In gpite of that he grew a thirty-five to forty bushel crop in elther 1828 or 1929, 
Unfortunately a severe halistorm destroyed the crop just before harvest. Things: 
looked very bleak, as he had no means of supporting his family. He finaly 
obtained work with a threshing crew south of Hanns. 

In 1990 my dad's wite was not well, and was taken to Hanna where Dr. 
Baxendale diagnosed a tumor and performed an operation to try to remove it.I 
was not successful and she died in October of 1930, atthe age of thirty-four. twas 
‘severe blow for Dad and the children. He had no idea how he would be abe to 
look after his family, o they were cared for by thelr grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Irion, who lived just across the road. After her father's remarriage, Hilda 
Continued to make her home with her grandparents and attended Endiang school. 

Through friends, my mother, Mrs. AWvina Diewert, lesrned that my dad 
needed a housekeeper, and took the position. From previous marriages she had 
‘one son, Albert Brandt, who was employed at Mayerthorpe and who remained 
there, and one daughter, Ethel Diewert, five years old. Dad and mother were 
‘marred in 1931 and | their only child, was born in 1984, with Mrs. Gotieb Schuler 
8 midwife. 

Ethel, Lilly, Emanuel and Roland all attended Crow Hil schoo! inthe thirties. 1 
wont there only two years before It was closed. We travelled back and forth to 
‘schoo! with a horse and buggy inthe summertime and a cutter inthe winter. | can 
remember one day that Ethel and Emanuel had gone to schoo! in the morning, 
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‘and later that day a terrible blizzard came up. Due tothe severity of the storm they 
Gldn’t make It home that evening. The storm raged all night, and it was bitterly 
‘cold. Mother and dad were terribly worrled about where the children could be, 
They stayed up al ight, and as soon as the storm abated somewhat, Dad took a 
team and sleigh and went to look for them. He found them at the Fred Lyxzen 
place, where they had spent the night. Possibly the teacher at that time was 
boarding with the Lyxzens, and had taken them there with her 

My dad was @ falthful worker for St. Peter’s Lutheran Church at Scapa. He 
was church secretary trom 1929 to 1965, church organist lor the same period of, 
time, and as choir leader organized and directed the music for the annual 
Christmas and Easter services. 

| remember the crop fallures, and Dad not always being able to make his land 
payments when they came due. Mother was an ardent gardener, and usually grew 
‘more than enough for the family. Sometimes she would make part of the land 
Payment with vegetables; she also raised a lot of turkeys, and sometimes the 
money trom thoir sale was used to help pay the taxes. 

Whan Dad's heaith began to fal he disposed ofthe land and had an auction 
sale. He and Mother moved to Calgary where he worked as painter in ast! plant, 
but he developed lung cancer and died in 1958. Mother remained in Calgary for a 
couple of years, then moved to Hanna where she Is stil able to care for her own 
home, 

Foland Kalmbach and his wife Margaret live In Calgary. They have four 
children. 

Lilly and Ben Meyers live in Vancouver. They have four children 

Hilda Fischer Is @ widow. She and her children ie in Vancouver. 

manual and his wite Darlene and thelr children are on Vancouver Isang. 

Ethel and Ed Bertsch and thelr three children reside in Calgary. 

|, Lucy, married Art Gutsche in 1983. We have three sons. We bought Dad's 
farm in 1988 and stil tive on the orignal farm site where we built a new home four 
years ago. 





























THE DANIEL MATTHEIS FAMILY, 
By Art Matthole — Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Matthels emigrated trom Romania to 
Canada in the fall of 1927. They spent 
the first winter with Mrs. Matthels’ 
ents, the Pahl family, who had come 
earlier end who were living n the Scapa 
dlstrct. 

“The following year they purchased 
‘a half section of land from John Johneon, 
They lived there for a number of years 
{and then moved one mile south, in order 
to be closer to school, and but @ new 
set of buliaings on land bought trom 
Harvey Burt. Later on the house on this 
farm was traded to a machine agent for 
18 500 Case Diesel tractor, and moved 
to Hanna, The family moved to the Edgar Slemp farm because the house had 
‘8 phone, was closer to town and was served by better roads. 

All the above land is now farmed by sons Arthur and Gustav. 

‘The children attended Crow Hil school, @ two mile trek summer and winter. 
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After that schoo! closed they went to Scapa and to Hanna. The family regularly 
attended church services at St. Peter's Lutheran Church at Scapa 

‘On one occasion, Mrs, Matthels and her children, Art and Annie, were taking 
two crates of eggs and three cans of cream to Scapa for shipment on the tain 
lust a3 they approached a ralirosd crossing, a speeder came down the track, 
irigntening the horses. The runaway team galloped the mile and a haf back to the 
farm, Mrs. Mathes was very annoyed. She drove the team to the field where her 
husband was ploughing, traded the runaways for the team he was using, repacked 
her eggs, and stil got to Scapa in time to meet the tain 

In 1961 Mr. and Mrs. Mattheis retired to Hanna where they spent their 
temaining years. Mr. Matthels died In 1965, Mrs. Matthels in 1969, 

‘They had five children, 

{Anna completed her nurse's training at the Holy Cross hospital in Calgary 
land is now married to Harvey Miller of Ottawa. They have two sons. 

Arthur graduated trom a two-year course atthe Olds College of Agriculture, 
and is now farming north-west of Scapa 

Edwin became a petroleum engineer. He Is married and tving in Calgary. He 
‘nas one son and one daughter 

Irma, a laboratory technician, married Henry Debre. They lve at Valleyview 
land have two sons and one daughter 

Gustav completed a course in diesel engineering at $A. in Calgary. He is. 
now farming and ranching in the Scapa district. He Is married to June Kelbel. They 
have one daughter, Kimberl. 





‘A TRIBUTE TO OUR NEIGHBORS 
‘By Mrs, AB. Hanson 

| hope you wil find room In your book for this chapter on the wondertu 
neighbors we had. know quite a few women who would not have survived i they 
had not had good neighbors. Since | am getting to be one of the older people in 
this part of the country, and have lived here since 1916, | have met and known 
most of the people who lived in this neighborhood. 

‘Mr. Ernest Fleteher and my husband came to Medicine Hat trom 
Washington in the fall of 1910. Thay had been working on threshing outfits; my 
husband was @ steam engineer and Mr. Fletcher was the separator man, After 
harvest was finished at Medicine Hat they went 1o Galahad whore Mr. Fletcher hac 
8 brother, and he stayed there for the winter. 

Inthe spring he homesteaded the eas half of 28-33-15, and my husband took 
the west halt. In the winter Mr. Fletcher worked in the coal mines at Castor or 
Garden Plain. On November 12, 1918, he married Hazel Brum, a widow with one 
‘80n, They lived on his farm until 1923, but Mrs, Fletcher aid not lke this county 
50 he rented his land to Bill Kading and moved back to Wisconsin. 

‘Bll Kading took over the horses and cows with the land. In the spring he 
‘would get his cows in a ve in the morning, mik eight cows and feed his pigs, and 
than go to work inthe fild to put his crop in. On March 24, 1929 he married Kalle 
Morasch, and a better friend and neighbor no one ever had. They were my closest 
friends for fity years and I do not know how | would have made It without their help 
when my husband passed on and my son was sick In bed for months. They 
Femained on the farm unt seven years ago when they moved to Stettler where 
their two sons ware living | cannot express whet these people meant to us right up 
to the time of thelr passing, 

‘The Heptonstalle homesteaded the land that Chris Wagner had let go back 


























It Joined our place on the north. One year we were hailed out, s0 my husband went 
threshing in the Galahad area, and Mrs. Heptenstall helped me haul home the 
feed that | had cut and raked, and when Mr. Heptonstall got home from work he 
would top off the stack for mo. 

The Stulbergs, Gus and Emma, it it had not been for them, many of the 
homestosders would not have been able to Keep going. do not know how many 
cows and calves, and horses he saved for the people, and never a penny, as most 
fof the homesteaders had no money. And a good many times it put alot of extra 
work on his wife and children, as he would stay withthe animal til it was out of 
danger. And it certainly showed in thelr family; they never raised one lazy 
youngster, they all earn their own living and my son and i are good friends of these 
same children wo are now grown up with famille of their own, 

‘The Nilte did not come until 1927, I did not make any difference whet you 
‘needed, all the way from sewing shoes to harness, as these Old Country people 
hhad learned many trades, and how welcome that was tous! Praise goes tothe wife 
and children as they had to take on extra work while Dad helped the neighbors. 
‘And may | ay thats why thelr children are such good workers; they learned this 
hhome and this district can be proud of children and parents lke thet 

‘Mr. and Mre, George Banner. Mrs. Banner was a music teacher, How 
thankful alot of young people were to that lady, a8 most of the parents could not 
atford to have their children learn to play an instrument. She had the patience of a 
Saint, and put in her time for nothing; not one cent did she take and always lunch 
when they were finished, just to give the neighbors’ kids a chance 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Gust Abram. He would tan cow hides. When the years were so 
terribly hard and he saw how the people's shoes had no place left to nail a sole to, 
fhe would make the nicest mocassin slippers for thom. He would come to visit and 
when he left there would be a paper bag In @ corner, and there would be a slip of 
paper in with the slippers, and it would say, "I did not now what size you take, but 
| hope you can use these.” He would tell the neighbors not to spend money for 
brooms. "Just cut the tal off one of your horses and bring the hair over and Iwi 
make you a broom.” stil have one he made from an old Charile horse we had. He 
has been gone a long time, but hs tall hair broom is still working. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Burt. Mr. Burt was a farmer but looked after the 
levator in Scapa. It was one ofthe business places that took the place ofa bank. 
Mr. Burt knew just how hard up the people were, so often helped out with afew 
dollars which were very much appreciated and paid back out of the next cream 
‘cheque or erate of egge. someone did not know which way to turn he called at 
the elevator, and soon came out smiling 

‘In March, 1888, my mother passed away, and since Mr. Burt had one of the 
{few phones in the district, he brought me word that she had gone. He hended me 
tive dollars, saying, "You might need this, and if you ever have It to spare you can 
‘ive It back.” That is the way our good neighbors were; they knew what you 
Needed most and when. No need to say | made a special effort to pay back that 
tive dollars, with a very thanktul heart. 

‘Mr. and Mra. Lyxzen. When the hungry thirties were just past, we had not 
had any crops to pay our taxes, and my husband had been sick for ten years 
before he passed on. The government ofthe Province said they were taking over 
‘ur farm. Ithad been my home for s0 many years, and I was at my wis’ end where 
to got the money. One night when Mr. and Mrs. Lyxzen were over for a vit, we 
{old them about it He never sald a word, just made out a cheque for three hundred 
olla, and said, "Shame the devils! Just pay your taxes. You can give It back 
when you sell your calves, 
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Mr. and Mrs, Jullue Schultz had 2 blacksmith shop in Gadsby. When 
farmers would drive along distance there in a lumber wagon, It was impossible to 
‘make the return trip the same day. Many of them had rio money for @ hotel room, 
‘but instead of lating them sleep in the wagon box outside, Mr. Schultz would put 
their horses in his shop and took the people in his Rome where they were always 
made weleome and fed, The shop was filed with horses and the house was so 
filled witn strange peopie that the Schultz children hardly knew which bed was 
‘thers; t was usually on the floor, and strangers in their beds. They never charged 
anyone, €0 they were a Godsend to the poor homesteaders. 

‘When they moved out to thelr homestead, they continued to help their 
neighbors. Haif the girs in this part of the country should have been named 
Emma, for itawoman needed help, Mrs. Schultz would put on her white apron and. 
put her medicines and other things she would need in a box, and stay untl the 
‘other Was able to ok after her new baby herselt And after the Lutheran Church 
‘was bul, you would sae the whole family going to church, and after the service 
they would not take no for an answer, and most ofthe young folks would go hom 
‘with them, and they would be fed and made welcome: it did not matter if there 
‘were fiteen or fly guests. They had eleven children of thelr own, and they each 
had thelr own friends, and after dinner they would play horseshoes or beseball or 
footbal, Everyone had clothes to cover them, and lots of feod, and they did not 
have to work on a Sunday, that was the Lord's day. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Stelnbrecker. Mrs, Stonbrecker used to have a big garden, 
think it covered two aores. Spuds and peas and beans by the bucket ful, and no 
‘one ever went home without all he could cary. I think not many folk bought seed 
{or their gardens, or seed spuds, as long as Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrecker lived on the 
farm. Their son, Sam, lives on the place now, and he is right there if any help is 
needed. They have the nicest children; they always show real respect for old 





‘Sina in, oe ie, a Barr, Grrge Banu, Ms gt, Mes. inky — 1924 


‘Mr. and Mra. Paul Trettin & harder working man never lived, and a kinder 
hearted man you will never know. Ifyou needed help you did not have to ask frit, 
he would offer to do what was needed, and their children are just ike tht too, 
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The stack of ald grain put up ty Ws. Hanson and rs. Hpionstall in 1807, Me Het! on 
top of tac, Ms. Hep, Bu Manson ard og ate edo, 








Mr. and Mra, Glubracht, They wore not ones to say, “Let me know if you, 
‘reed anything”, they could see what was needed. They brought food i there was 
sickness in the house, and would loan thelr car or anything else you had to have. 

Bernice and George Burne were among the later comers to the district. 
When they had the store at Scapa It did not make any difference if you had the 
‘money to pay for your groceries or not; they would even bring the groceries to the 
farm if they wore needed right away. 

Now that most ofthe old timers are gone, the young folks like the Lohrmanns, 
Erions, Heine, Weiche and Pattinsone are a credit to the country. Thay are there to 
help whenever they are needed. Very many times we were so thankful to be 
blessed with Kind neighbors, and you can tell thelr children, yes, and even their 
‘grandchildren, by thelr politeness and frendliness. 
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Believe me, | agree with my son Bud, when he says thatthe kindest and best 
‘people in the world live around Scapa and Endiang . .. Mrs. AB. Hanson's 
reighbors! 





Gad eighbors— 1960: he Kasingsané Gtechts | 





THE CHARLES SMYTH FAMILY — Mr. and Mrs. Charlle Smyth and their 
children, Charlie Jr, Alice, Iris, Wilma and Jim, came trom the United States, and i 
lived in the Endiang district until nomestead land became available. On April 4, | 
4813, Mr. Smyth fled onthe east haif of §-34-15 as a homestead and pre-emption, Hl 
lang which hed previously been fled on but abandoned | 

A frst the children attended Olé Endiang school, but when Crow Hill was i 
bullt they went there, as it was much closer. | 








Charles Jr. married Madge Pierce, who taught at several schools in the area, 
‘both before and after her marriage. They now reside at Spirit River. 

‘Alice Siomp and Iris White lve in the United States, Wilma Baxter makes her 
home in Kelowna, 

sim remained at home, and moved to Endiang with his parents when they 
fetired there. He continued to operate the farm until his untimely death in 1872. He 
was very Interested in 4-H work and dd a great deal to help the young people with 
their project. 

Mrs. Charles Smyth died in 1959, and her husband in 1962. They, and Jim, 
are buried in the family plot in the Endiang cemetery. 





JOHN and MARIA SCHILL — In the yoar 1990, John and Maria Schl plus thelr 
tive oldest children, came from Romania to alte place called Scapa, Alberta For 
‘the first year they lived in a litle shack owned by Maria's brother, Dan Matthes. 
John worked for a neighboring farmer, Harold Hunt. For six months they lived on | 
‘the Forrest Tucker place at Endiang, then they came back to Scapa once more, | 
‘where thay lived In the Garrett Zeimmer house. One winter John worked for Fred 
Lyzzon where the twins, Herbert and Freda, were born 
More moving — ths time to the Jensen place in Sullivan Lake, where thelr 
youngest daughter, Hida, was born. For two years John farmed three quarters of 
CPA. land in Sulivan Lake. Another move to the Louis Vedder place for two 
years, and from there to Halkrk where they farmed some more C:P-R. land for 
‘nother two years. 
‘Then one November day in 1943, the entre family made a big move from 
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sunny Alberta to beautiful British Columbla, This ime they settled on a dairy farm 
In Pit Meadows, farming for another nineteen years. 

In 1962 John Schill sold his dairy farm and retired on @ half-acre lot in Pitt 
Meadows. 

They are both active and enjoying good health. They have a good sized 
vegetable garden and the most beautiu! of flower gardens, 

In February of 1978, John and Maria wil celebrate thelr sixtieth wedding 
‘anniversary. Lite did they know what they had started! Besides their eight 
children, they now have twenty-one grandehildren and five great grandchildren 
All reliving inthis area except for Hilda, whois in Fort St. James, B.C. The names, 
of the children in order are: Gus, John, Arnold, Ella, Ena, the twins Herbert and 
Freda, ang Hilda 

Gus is blueberry farmer. John has an oll truck, also he and Arnold are 
‘commercial fishermen bringing in sockeye trom the Fraser River. Herb is working 
{or the school board, 
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‘Compiled by Margaret Nelson and Mrs. lox Wollert 


concLusion 


A SCENE TO PONDER 
‘By Rita Storch 


A season's growth of grass bends down, laid low 
By passing wheels, the first to come this way 

For many months. The maple trees stl grow 

‘And sturdy caraganas stifly sway. 

Two acres, maybe three, the trees surround, 

[And in the conter of the yard huge stones 

Lay strewn amit tall grass upon @ mound, 

‘And to the east are sun-bloached cate bones. 

‘A squeaking windmill mourns the farm's demise, 
Itknows more than If those who toiled 

To build a better ite beneath these skios. 

Where have they gone? How were thar efforts foiled? 
As theso and other questions lead my mind 

ave the lonely homestead far bohind. 





Foprinted from the 1874 Alberta Poetry Yearbook with permission ofthe author. 
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TO THE READER 


“We must write the history of our district, so that our heritage will be 
preserved for present and future generations, that they may know of the stamina 
‘and courage it took to turn a virgin land into what itis today.” How many times and 
for how many years did we express these feelings to each other? It is with a guilty 
conscience, we say that we waited far too long to write this book. Had we taken up 
the challenge sooner, the task would not have been so tedious. History is being 
erased daily as old things are scrapped to make room for the new. Sometimes we 
must question if there are improvements being made, or just changes. The 
pioneers are also leaving us one by one and with the passing of each, there is 
another bit of history lost. And so, as the years pass, compiling local histories 
becomes more difficult. 

We have done our best to get accurate accounts of people and events that, 
are the history of the large area north of Hanna, which we have attempted to cover 
in this book. This wasn't always possible. Truth has only to change hands a few 
times to become “ction,” and many a pioneer story is no longer first hand. You 
will find mistakes, for they are easily made. You will find omissions, and they may 
offend you. We apologize if this has happened, it was unintentional 

The reward of writing a book such as Hanna North, is knowing that it brings, 
pleasure to its readers. May you enjoy scanning these pages and may you find 
your own personal niche tucked away in a story or picture. If you do, then we have 
accomplished our purpose. 

The Book Committee 
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IN MEMORIAM 


‘One short year ago, Hugh Campbell began working diligently with us, to 
‘compile the history of “Hanna North.” His untimely death on July 3, 1976, took —_| 
from our midst a friend whose sense of humor inspired us to keep going when the 
hill looked too big to climb. 

“To know Hugh Campbell, was to know a gentleman, one of God's 
gentlemen.” 











CHAPTER | 
THEY WERE HERE FIRST 

Between the Battle and the Red Deer Rivers, a broad plateau stretches 
eastward to the Saskatchewan border. The territory covered in this book, the land 
immediately south and east of Sullivan Lake, is undulating prairie, rising to hills 
2800 feet in altitude, sloping to Sullivan and Dowling Lakes, 2651 and 2595 feet 
respectively. These lakes, as well as numerous smaller bodies of water, are 
shallow and alkaline. Springs, a few creeks and small sloughs provide fresh water. 

Thick grass called prairie wool covered the land. It was ideal pasture for the 
buffalo which the Cree and Blackfoot hunted, but in spring and fall it was tinder 
dry, and carelessness or lightning caused many prairie fires which destroyed 
everything in their path. The only trees which survived were a few clumps of willow 
and poplar which ringed the sloughs. 

‘There was no white settlement here before the twentieth century. Explorers 
who followed the rivers skirted the area. There were no trading posts, no missions, 
no R.C.M.P. outposts. Palliser’s expedition crossed the area on its way from the 
Neutral Hills to the Hand Hills; reported outcroppings of coal, and suggested that 
except for a few fertile spots, the land was unfit for cultivation. It remained an 
Indian hunting ground, and signs of their life style can still be seen. 

Several years ago there was an exceptionally heavy spring run-off, which cut 
a deep gully between two hills on the south side of Dowling Lake. Amateur 
archeologists discovered three distinct layers of buffalo bones and skulls, 
evidence that this may have been the location of a buffalo jump. Local enthusiasts 
declare that arrowheads can be picked up almost anywhere. The pictures on the 
following pages include artifacts from the collections of Harold Strandberg, Tom 
Pattinson, Bill Curtis, Al Werner, Bill Blois, Larry Bletelspacher, Rose Schissler, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Viste. 

Mr. Harold Strandberg submitted the following information: 

There are records of when the first men of European origin came to this area. 
The North American Indians were here before them; when their ancestors arrived 
will probably never be known. But they, too, left their records; there is evidence 
that they were here about ten thousand years ago. 


Butfalo skulls dug out of bank along Dowling Lake, 





Some of the older stone projectile points which appear on these pages date 
back to 7000 - 9000 B.C. These have been found in this area, along with grooved 
hammer stones, scrapers, knives, and various other tools, made of different types 
of stone, some not native to this area. The corner-notched and side-notched 
Points were the later styles, made when bows and arrows were being used. Pottery 
Shards have also been found; some bowls were plain, but most of them had 
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‘Dinosaur bones and petrified wood four 


designs on the outer rim. iron points have also been picked up. These are of much 
later origin, when the Fur Companies started trading with the Indians. 

Some of the indian campsites can be seen. They consist of circles of stone, 
eighteen to twenty feet in diameter; at some sites the circles are only six or eight 
feet in diameter. The smaller ones are believed to have been used before the 
Indians had horses. 

Fire pits can stil be located, They are usually close to water and some were 
used to heat stones for the sweat baths. 

Buffalo trails are still visible on some of the uncultivated land; and there are 
rubbing stones, worn smooth after thousands of years of use. 

The Plains Indians lived a nomadic life, and did little, if any, damage to the 
land. 

Photo No. 1 is a sample of some of the oldest projectile points found in this 
area. Those with the tapered base are believed to be the oldest, dating back to 
about 7000-8000 B.C. These are the ‘Agate Basin’ type. 

Those with the square base are the ‘Scottsbluff’ type, also named ‘Eden’ or 
‘Alberta’ points. The longest one in this photo is 4% inches long, These were used 
about 5000-7000 B.C. 

Photo No. 2. Those with the notch at the hase are known as the McKean type; 
they were used about 2000-3000 B.C. Those in the bottom row with the base partly 
notched are dated about 1500-2000 B.C. 

Photo No. 3. These points, corner-notched as well as having @ notch at the 
base, are known as the Oxbow type. They date back to about 1500-3000 B.C. The 
longest point is 3% inches long, and could have been used as a spear point or a 
knife. 

Photo No. 4. The large point which is about 4% inches long was probably 
used for a spear. The smaller ones may have been used as arrow points. The 
‘others could have been elther spears or arrows. Date, about 1000 B.C. 

Photo No. 5. These side-notched points are the later type. They were 
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probably all used for arrows. Very few of this type are more than one inch long; 
Some are less than a half-inch. The bottom artifact, which has a hole in it, is made 
of glassy black obsidian. It is about four inches long and could have been used as 
a knife or scraper. 

Photo No. 6. These are grooved hammer stones; they vary in size and shape. 
‘The stone with no groove, top centre, was held in the hand and used as a pounder. 
It is worn very smooth. 

Photo No. 7. This shows a variety of stone tools, scrapers, knives and drills. 

Photo No. 8. This also shows a variety of tools, some made of iron, two arrow 
points and one large spear point made from a double-edged I.K. Sorbi knife, 
about ten inches long. The artifact in the top left corner is a spokes shaver made 
from a piece of Hand Hills agate. The stone with the hole in it may have been used 
as a pendant. The others could have been used as knives or scrapers. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW THE LAND WAS SURVEYED 
The territory covered in this book includes parts of townships 31, 32, 33, and | 
34 in ranges 13, 14, 15, and 16. Each quarter section of land has its own 
description, for example, the south-west quérter of section 19, township 34, range 
15, west of the fourth meridian. This may be abbreviated thus: the SW % of sec 19, 
twp 34, range 15, W4; or simply SW 19-34-15-W4. As all land locations mentioned 
herein are west of the fourth meridian, W4 has been omitted from the land | 
descriptions. | 
Land numbers are meaningless unless one understands the survey system 
used in Western Canada, which actually marked off the area like a huge 
checkerboard. In essence, draw lines north and south, six miles apart, Call these | 
strips ranges and number them westward from the meridian. Cross them with 
east-west lines the same distance apart; call the resulting squares townships. 

Divide each township into thirty-six sections, each section into four quarters. 
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The fourth meridian Is the Alberta-Saskatchewan border; the first base line 
the forty-ninth parallel, Successive base lines were parallel to the American 
boundary, and twenty-four miles apart. At one-mile intervals west from the merid- 
jan, lines were extended twelve miles north and twelve miles south from the base 
line. Because of the curve of the earth, lines originating at one base line did not 
meet exactly those from the next base line. The variation could be as little as six 
feet, or as much as a mile and a half, depending on the distance from the meridian. 
The east-west road allowance where the jog occurred was called a correction line. 

Road allowances, sixty-six feet wide, were laid out one mile apart running 
north and south, two miles apart going east and west. The overall picture would 
took like this: 

SKETCH No. 1 
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a Each section in a township was given a number, and divided into quarters. 
which contained 160 acres each. 
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* C.P.R, Land was located within 20 miles of right-of-way — not in ll townships, 


On paper, the plan was clear-cut and simple; in reality, involved a great deal 
of work. Pioneer surveyors were based in Winnipeg, and came west during the 
summers to plant their markers and make detailed notes regarding the soll, 
minerals, and wildlife of the area. Hampered by rough terrain, storms and smoke 
from prairie fires, the surveyors travelled hundreds of miles, climbing hills and 
Circling sloughs and crossing rivers, to chart the range and township lines. In the 
north-east corner of every quarter-section they drove into the ground a long metal 
rod with the land number marked on it. So that they would be easier to locate, the 
rods were marked with a trench and four square holes. 

During the winters, the surveyors worked in Winnipeg, transferring to maps 
the exact location of lakes, water courses, and any trails which were visible at the 
time the survey was made. The surveyors’ notes, preserved in the Provincial 
Archives, indicate that this area was surveyed by E. Bray in 1883 and J. K. McLean 
in 1884. Here are their comments: 

RANGE 13 — Twp. 31: Rolling and undulating prairie; clay loam soll; clay 
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subsoil. Class 2. In section 36 the east line crosses a small creek, but generally 
water is scarce. (1884). 

‘Twp. 32: North, gently rolling prairie, with a fair soll. Creeks, flowing south, 
cross the line in sections 31, 34 and 36. (1883). Slightly rolling prairie; clay loam 
soll; clay subsoil, Class 2. Several large clear-water ponds were crossed by the 
west line, and the east line crosses creeks in sections 25 and 36. (1884). 

Twp. 33: Rolling prairie. The.western portion class 2; the eastern, being very 
stony, lass 3. Creeks and ponds in sections 6, 19, 13 and 36. (1884). South, 
rolling; fair soil; creeks in sections 1, 3 and 6..(1883). 

Twp. 34: Rolling prairie; clay loam soil; clay subsoil. The eastern portion is 
very stony, class 3; the western, class 2. In section 19 there is a cut clay bank flat, 
without alluvial soil. There are occasional smail marshes, and a large clear water 
pond in sections 6 and 7. (1884). 








Picture ofa surveyor's camp, taken and developed by the Lund Family. The men inthe picture are the 
surveyor, the cook and Andy Alpaugh 

RANGE 14 — Twp. 31: Broken and hilly prairie, with numerous intervening 
ponds of fresh water. A small creek, now (19th August) merely a succession of 
pools, runs south-east through section 7. The soll is clay loam, with clay subsoil. 
Class 3. (1884). 

Twp. 32: North, hilly prairie, with a good soll. A number of marshes were 
crossed by the line. (1883). Very broken and hilly prairie. Clay loam soil, clay 
subsoil, class 3. A bay, from a lake which extends several miles west, occupies 
sections 18 and 19, as well as a portion of 6 and 7. (1884) 

Twp. 33: Broken and hilly prairie, clay loam soil, clay subsoil. Class 3. Section 
6 is a level clay flat. in sections 1, 19 and 30 there are several large clear water 
Ponds. (1884). South, hilly prairie, but good soil. Several marshes. (1883). 

‘Twp. 34: Except for a strip of rolling prairie along the east side, the whole is in 
Sullivan's Lake. (1884). 

RANGE 15 — Twp. 31: Except a few sections of first-class prairie near the 
north-west corner, this township Is class 3. An alkaline flat takes up the south-west 
portion, the remainder being broken and hilly. A creek in section 6, a large pond of 
alkaline water in 7, and several smaller ponds elsewhere. (1884). 

Twp. 32; North, rolling and hilly prairie, rising eastwards. In section 31 are 
arms of a large lake. (1883). A large lake occupies the south-east quarter of this 
township. An alkaline valley, dotted with small lakes, runs north-west from this 
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Jake. The country is broken and hilly to the north, with rolling prairie towards the 
west. (1884). 

Twp. 33: Very broken and hilly prairie. Clay loam soil, clay subsoil. Class 3, 
The north-east and south-west corners are low, and have ponds of water, but the 
rest of the township is high and dryer. (1884), 

RANGE 16 — Twp. 33: An alkaline flat, dotted with small lakes, extends 
from the south-east to the north-west corner. East of this flat itis hilly prairie, with 
sand loam soil, clay subsoil. Class 2. Large bodies of water in sections 6, 30 and 
31, the greater part of 30 being under water. (1884). South, rolling prairie with 
‘good soil. A long lake extends north-west into this township from the south-east, 
corner. (1883). 

It is notable that nowhere in these reports are trees mentioned; only in the 
summaries of townships further north, or nearer the Hand Hills to the south, do the 
surveyors speak of ‘occasional patches of poplar or willow sorub’, or ‘small timber, 
suitable only for fuel.’ 





CHAPTER III 
FREE LAND 


When the Canadian government took over the administration of Rupert's 
Land from the Hudson's Bay Company in 1870, it became responsible for a vast 
‘empty expanse stretching from Hudson's Bay and the tiny province of Manitoba 
on the east to British Columbia on the west, and from the American boundary to 
the Arctic Ocean. In the United States, settlement was pushing ever westward, 
forcing ranchers off their open rangeland, and there was a very real danger that 
the Americans would try to annex the western Canadian plains in the same way 
that they had taken Texas and California from the Spanish. It was imperative that 
the Canadian government establish its sovereignty over the area; the scattered 
trading posts and the thin ribbon of C.P.R. steel were not enough. The empty 
spaces had to be filled. 

Not only would settlement of the West establish Canada’s claim, but it would 
provide business for the railroad, moving settlers in, hauling their produce out, 
and adding to the economic well-being of the country as a whole. But before the 
land could be offered to immigrants, it had to be surveyed, for the Canadian 
government had other promises to fulfill. 

Part of the price Canada paid to the Hudson's Bay Company for Rupert's 
Land had been one-twentieth of the arable land in it. The C.P.R. also, had been 
promised twenty-five million acres, and the Indians had been persuaded to give 
up their nomadic way of life and accept the white man’s law, in return for 
reservations. None of these land claims could be settled until the land was 
surveyed, and so in 1874 the first survey parties moved out from Winnipeg, 

Meanwhile the government had passed its homestead act. Certain lands 
were set aside as Indian reservations. In the remaining townships, the Hudson's 
Bay Company was given all of section 8 and three quarters of section 26; sections 
11 and 29 were set aside as schoo! land, and the C.P.R. received all the other odd- 
numbered sections within twenty miles of Its right-of-way. The rest was available 
for homesteading. 

To provide for orderly settlement, the land nearest to already-settled areas 
and railroads was opened first; as this filled up, another area was opened. 

Regulations stated that any sole head of a family, or any male eighteen years 
old, could obtain a quarter-section of land by paying a ten-dollar filing fee and 
performing certain duties. These included living on the land for at least six months 
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in every year for three years, cultivating thirty acres, and building a house worth 
three hundred dollars, or making other improvements. 

‘The homesteader had to be a British subject, or declare that he would 
become one when he received title to his land. Application had to be made in 
person at a Land Agency. These regulations were relaxed to allow the applicant to 
Ive with his immediate family within nine miles of his homestead and for immedi- 
‘ate family members to file by proxy for another. A parent could reserve a home- 
stead for a son who was not yet eighteen. 

in some districts pre-emptions or purchased homesteads were available. The 
latter allowed anyone who had already exhausted his homestead rights to buy 
land at three dollars an acre. Homestead duties had to be performed, and fifty 
acres had to be broken in the three years. 





Canada and the 
North-West Territories — 1904, xytun 





y) 

Many homesteaders coming to the Hanna North area had served during the 
Boer War, (1899-1901), and for their services had received South African Scrip, 
which entitled them to a half-section of land. Some of them took this land in 
addition to their homestead and pre-emption. Others sold the Scrip, with the 
result that a large number of quarters were held by people who had not seen 
service during the Boer War, but the land was still known as an S.A.V. homestead. 

When all was prepared, the call went out. in Britain, Central Europe and the 
United States, advertising posters, magazines and pamphlets offered free land to 
any who would come. The extremes of climate, the isolation, the hardships, were 
glossed over; testimonials from earlier immigrants spoke in glowing terms of the 
freedom, the fertile soil, the bumper crops. 

The advertising brought results. In the United States, available land was 
becoming scarce and expensive. In Britain, the farms were not large enough to 
divide among all the sons in a family; jobs in the cities were poorly paid and hard 
to find. Emigration seemed to be the answer. 

There were even more urgent reasons for the exodus from Central Europe. 
Wars and rebellions and treaties were constantly altering the boundaries of 
Russia, Poland, Germany and France. Many people became aliens in the country 
Of their birth, ruled by a foreign power, liable for military service in its armies. 
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Eagerly they grasped the opportunity to live in a country where they could be free 
of the fear of conscription, and at the same time become landowners for the 9 1 
trifling sum of ten dollars and a few years’ work. te 
And so they came, factory workers and shopkeepers and teachers, doctors ou! 
and professors and laborers. Some of them were farmers, able to wrest a living the 
from the soil; others had never been outside the large cities which had been thelr nat 
homes, and had no idea how to farm. Some were well off, and could buy good. in 
animals and equipment, and build a decent home. Others had only what they is 
could carry with them, and their faith in themselves. \00 
They endured rough ocean crossings in crowded ships; crossed the 
continent in the immigrant cars the railroad provided . .. hard wooden seats which {fo 
could be made into bunks at night ... . carrying their food and their biankets with ett 
them, preparing their meals on a stove at the end of the car. ca 
When they arrived at their destination, some of the men found work in the th 
towns, and spent the winters there. During the summers they would work on the 
homesteads and prepare homes for thelr wives and families. Others chose their 5° 
homesteads, gathered enough supplies to last them for a few months, loaded their hi 


possessions and families, and struck off into the unknown. M 
K 
PIONEERS 
By Helen Standing \ 
By horse-drawn cart and then by train ' 


We came to our native shore 

To cross the turbulent ocean | 
A new country to explore. 

We travelled far, and farther, 

By foot and by caravan 

Until we came to virgin soils 

At Scapa, Dowling, and Garden Plain. 
We pitched our tents for shelter 
Against the blustery weather 

Till we found time to build a shack 

Of logs, or 50d, or both together. 

Yet still we felt the stinging storms | 
Of wind and rain and sleet; 

The sun became our enemy | 
In times of drought and heat. | 
But perseverence was the backbone 

Of the settlers of early years. | 
We tamed the wild and rolling plains, | 
We, the dauntless pioneers. 


CHAPTER IV | 
EARLY DAYS IN HANNA NORTH | 
Before 1908, only a few ranchers occupied the short grass country, letting 
their cattle range over the broad plains which not too long before had been the 
home of thousands of buffalo. There were the Hunt Brothers on the west side of 
Sullivan Lake, the McCulshes near Dowling Lake, the Madges on the Berry Creek, 
and Leo Brainard on the flat north of Richdale. 
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The majority of the homesteaders came into the Hanna North area from 1908 
to 1912, mainly Scots and Scandinavians and Americans. A few trekked in from 
the south, travelling overland from Calgary or Bassano; but the more favored 
route was from the north, bY train to the end of steel at Stettler, and later Castor. 
There were Land Offices in these towns, where the homesteaders could examine 
maps of the area, find out what land was available, and if they desired, could file 
blind. Those who did often found their selection not to their liking; one man 
discovered that he had chosen land in a dried-up lake bottom. The more prudent 
looked over the country first, then filed their claims. 

Immigrants from Europe could bring few possessions with them, but those 
from the United States and Eastern Canada often had railway cars of settlers’ 
effects. These were shipped to the nearest town, with one of the men riding in the 
‘car to obtain the lower freight rate. The more well-to-do bought horses, or brought 
them with them; others bought oxen to haul the wagons and break the land. 

The women and children usually remained in the towns while the men 
scouted the land and selected their homesteads. When the all-important claim 
had been filed, they loaded their wagons and struck out for the promised land. 
Most of them lived in tents until they could erect a house from the only material 
readily available, prairie sod. 

Furrows were turned with a plow, and cut into sections about eighteen inches 
Jong. Like huge bricks, these were piled on top of one another to form the walls, 
with openings left for one or two small windows and a door. The roof was made by 
placing poles as beams, and covering them with tarpaper, hay and more sod. 
The houses were warm in winter and cool in summer, but were not always the 
easiest places to keep clean. Although some settlers lived in sod houses for only a 
short time, others occupied them for years, finishing them inside and out with 
plaster and whitewash. 

It was an exciting and challenging time for the men. They built their houses 
and barns, protected them with fireguards, and began to cultivate their land. They 
plowed with oxen or horses, or hired huge steam engines which could pull a six- or 
eight-bottom plow. They sowed the grain and put up hay, and worked on threshing 
crews in the fall, and coal mines during the winter. In time the land produced, and 
they could buy milk cows and range cattle. Over the years many of these pioneers 
were able to build up fine homesteads, in spite of frost and drought and hail. 

twas the women who suffered the greatest hardships. Many of the emigrants 
from Central Europe had been totally unaware that they were moving to a country 
with @ language different than their own. The men who worked with English 
speaking neighbors, and the children who attended school soon learned the new 
tongue; the women did not have the same opportunity. They remained on the 
farm, bearing and raising their children far from churches, schools and medical 
facilities. The women who had come from the cities were especially aware of the 
isolation; many declared they would have gone back, if there had been any way 
they could have done so. 

But most of them remained, learning to build fires with a handful of dry grass, 
allittie wood, and buffalo chips. They baked bread for their own families and their 
bachelor neighbors, and raised gardens to supplement the diet of oatmeal and 
beans and rice. They learned to cook wild geese and ducks, and prairie chicken 
and rabbits. They knit socks and mitts and scarves and hats, and made clothing 
from flour sacks if nothing better was available. They carried water to wash their 
clothes, and watched their precious linens turn brown from the chemicals in it. 

‘Somehow they found time to see that their children received an education, 
teaching them at home until there were enough pupils in an area to warrant the 
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building of a school. They encouraged attendance at church services, and helped 
to organize community entertainments. They formed Women’s Institutes and Red 
Cross groups, and always found time to be neighborly. 

That is the theme that runs through so many of the family histories . .. “What 
would we have done without our good neighbors?” The women assisted one 
another deliver their babies, and when mother or child or both died, as was often 
the case, it was the neighbor women who prepared the body for burial. There were 
three registered cemeteries in the Hanna North area, Netherby. St. Peter's, and 
the Seventh Day Adventist cemetery on the Steinbrecker farm; but throughout the 
area there are tiny family plots which contain the graves of babies who never grew 
up, children who died of appendicitis or tuberculosis or diphtheria, men who were 
killed by runaway horses or overcome by gas while digging a well, and women 
who died before their time for lack of proper medical care. 

When World War | began in 1914, huge tracts of land were turned under to 
assist the war effort. King Wheat was the motto, and the economy was booming. 
The heavy rainfall of 1915 produced bumper crops, and prices were high. Sod 
houses were replaced by frame buildings, wells were dug, new and better 
‘equipment purchased. After the war, the Soldier Settlement Board was set up to 
help returned men establish themselves on the land. 

Unfortunately, prosperity did not last. After the war, the bottom fell out of the 
cattle market. War veterans who had bought land were hardest hit, for they had 
pald high prices for land and cattle, and were not yet established. The country 
was ravaged by an epidemic of Spanish influenza; there were thirty thousand 
cases in Alberta, ten percent of the victims died. 

The end of Prohibition in 1923 coincided with a return to more favorable 
weather conditions, and better prices. By the end of the decade some farmers had 


bought gasoline tractors, many were driving cars. Some homes even had 
telephones and radios. The pioneering days were over. 


ee 


("The Lee Brainard Story” in verse, by Helen Standing) 
DEATH IN THE BLIZZARD'S WAKE 


Lee Brainard heard such wonderous tales, 
Ota land both free and warm. 
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Where grasses grew so thick and high 
Up to the belly of any longhorn. 

So he gathered his horses and cattle, 

His son Albert and their hired hand, 

And in nineteen hundred six left Montana 
For Alberta, the ranchers dreamland. 
Several extra riders were needed 

To start the herd on its way. 

With seven hundred horses and cattle 

They must keep them trom going astray. 
They herded their cattle towards the north 
Letting them graze on the native grass. 
When they crossed the border at Wild Horse, 
Their excitement, no man could surpass. 
Now they entered the land of chinooks, 
Warm winds that melted the snow, 
Allowing the cattle to graze all winter 

With the deer, the antelope, and the buttalo. 
When finally they reached Medicine Hat 

It surely was a day of great glee. 

They replenished all their exhausted supplies, 
But their hardships they could not foresee. 
Here was their first disappointment, 

For the Mounties heard of their plan. 

They warned them of the long, cold winters, 
But Brainard was not a quitting man. 

Then at the Government Land Office, 

A second disappointment he bore. 
Ranches were no longer available 

(On the South Saskatchewan River shore. 
But North of the Red Deer River 

Was a country rich and vast. 

So they headed for the area near Richdale 
Where they claimed a ranch at last. 

One of their two covered wagons 

Was taken to be their home. 

The cattle were let out to graze. 

Here there was space to roam. 

But unknown to Mr. Brainard 

Who thought that this was divine. 

The “chinook belt” that he so desperately sought, 
He had lett very far behind. 

So instead of harvesting the prairie, 

He explored the country side. 

Visiting his neighbors near and far. 

Telling of his adventure with pride. 

One day he rode upon a ranch, 

‘Owned by the Hunt brothers, three. 

He refused their kindly offer of help. 

only the future he could foresee! 

For one morning late in October 
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He awoke to a landscape of white, 
And the snowflakes continued falling 
All day and all night; 
floating; twirling; swirling; drifting. 
‘Twas in the cold month of December 
When no warm winds had blown from the west. 
That Brainard decided to move his camp, 
This decision seemed one of the best. 
The thin and starving cattle 
Were driven towards Dowling Lake. 
To graze on the partially bared hillsides. 
At last he realized his mistake. 
Then in the New Year of nineteen and seven, 
A long sought chinook did arrive. 
So the three men gathered the remaining herd, 
Perhaps at the Hunt Ranch they could survive. 
They travelled north about a dozen miles 
To the south edge of Sullivan Lake 
Here they were forced to stop and rest, 
‘And themselves some food did partake. 
They rested in the warm, calm air 
The cattle quietly grazing nearby. 
When suddenly Albert looked to the north 
‘And gave a warning cry. 
A dark grey wall was descending 


Upon the unsuspecting herds. 

A storm was quickly approaching 

And the wind began, whispering; 
gusting; whistling; roaring. 


They used their wagon for shelter, 
Against the piercing storm. 

But the cold was so intense, 

There was no way to keep warm. 

They were forced to march in circles, 
To keep from freezing to death. 

All night they marched and rested, 

In the blizzard’s icy breath, 

Next day in the freezing wind and snow 
Mr. White was the first to succumb. 
Young Albert lost all will to live 

When he saw his good friend gone. 
Alter a long and bitter halt hour, 

His body also lay still and cold. 

So Brainard laid them side by side 

In a drift of the new fallen snow. 

He then went in search of his cattle, 
Found them frozen to death on their feet. 
With an axe he chopped pieces trom their sides 
So that he could have something to eat. 
Then turning his face into the storm 

He started for the Hunt brothers’ farm. 
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‘Stumbling and falling in the dritts, 

Trying his best to keep warm 

‘Against the storm that was. stinging; 
piercing; stabbing; freezing. 

But on he struggled into the storm 

Until something made him fall. 

He found it was a barbed wire fence. 

By then, on hands and knees he had to crawl. 

He followed the fence past the feed stacks 

Till he fell against the Hunts’ cabin door. 

He was pulled inside to the fire. 

His long, cold trek was o'er. 

Spring found him back in the saddle. 

Most of his cattle were dead. 

Of six hundred yearlings, cows and calves 

He found only fifteen head. 

Lee Brainard went back to Montana 

Fora fresh herd of cows, and his wife. 

They returned to his ranch near Richdale. 

Together they would start a new life. 


SEEDING AND PLOWING 


{816-— Sean enjneand gang pow on Hannan Hanea — 1909 — Brea 
— 1809 — Breaking with 
‘farm, Jim, Tom and Dick Hannah. ‘unknown. s ose IY 
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eer tractor, Note the carbide lights on the car. 








George C. Standing Jr. seeding in spring of 1940 with ten horses pulling a six fot tiller. 
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fag in comfort in the buggy behind the harrows while criving sk horses, Walter Lewis (son the 
seed del 
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John Marlowe planting potatoes 
‘with Babe and Baldy on the walke 
ing plow. 


1956 — Fred Kautz and daughter- 
in-law Frances planting potatoes. 


Mc. Fred Kautz broadcasting 
grass seed, 








‘Much in demand before seeding 
Avley Chidley’s Carter disc grain 
cleaning out 
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Binder with small bullwheel inside big bullwheel for cutting grain in wet fields. 
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Yom Scott and Jack Greg harvesting a short crop with 
No twine required 
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at J.W. Taylors, 1915. Pele Jensen feoding the machine, Steve Wagner and son Albert 
Russell Chidley by feeder cutting bands, Lily Wagner, Mrs. Jensen, Mrs. Wagner and 
rs. Taylor forking straw back. The machine had no biower 
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Threshing into the Fred Whaley barn in 1928, 
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oy Bartman threshing crew, 1920. Standing: Unknown, Norman Willams, Roy Bartman, Mrs. Vic 
Bartman (the cook). Seated: Alex McLean, Lyman Grove, Pearce Morris, Elmer Sleen, Fred Blaxhall 
(with pipe) Charlie Lohrmann, against bullding 1s George Forster and Fred Johnston with Russell 
‘hiley and George Benze in rant of tern. The man ying down i unidentified 
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‘Stooks on the Chris Viste farm. 
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‘Anayrack loaded with slough hay. 


Hauling grain in 1913. 1912 Pioneer Tractor: fuel, gasoline, 60 h.p. 4 cylinder horizontally opposed en- 


Qi. Drawbar 30 hp, Grain Tanks, 165 bushels. Wagon ain capacity, 1800 bushels. Operated by Fred 
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Louis and Gerry Unsworth stacking bales with thelr Knudson. 
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About 1949. Case wire-tie baler. Two men sat on seats at the back and tied the wire. Sure was hard 
on gloves. 


Dwight Boyson picking up hay with his Hay Buster, 1974 
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OLD BUILDINGS 


see a 
As the family grew so did the house. W. Glover 
house builtin 1911, 


The Frank Kennedy home built in 1912. Mr 
and Mrs, Alex Wolfert are presently living ini 
1977, 


A a0 


Old time windlass for pulling up pump pipes for 
repair. It was built in 1909 and is in good work 
ing order. 


aaa 


home of Sane ce 
‘Square one-storey shingled home of Pete Jensen , 
taken about 1917 Taylor sod shack, 





Home Builders Lumber Company, Ltd. 
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4928 — Lumber Billing 
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TRANSPORTATION 


1908 — All ready for the trip to the homestead 
with lumber, flour and root jack. The wagon box Anthony Waugh and Wiliam Glover Sr. beside 


is on top of the lumber. ‘the Sunday buggy, 


intone 


1817 — Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Ekelund in their 
new Ford. 


J. Parker, drive, infront of his Ford Garage. 
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4918 — The Stopping House and farm buildings 
of Mr. and Mrs, Horace Lewis on the Castor 
Tall 


1930 — All dressed up for a ride. Note the hair 


chaps. 


limprovised cart the result of many runaways. 
Kenneth and Gordon Robertson. Note the pole 
shafts. 


$348 5 Janet and Arthur Standing off o Buchan 
ool on Od Nellie. roads with a horse-drawn grader. 





Fred and Ed Elm road grading on the Castor 
Trail with their Pioneer Tractor. About 1913. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DIRTY THIRTIES, AND AFTERWARD 

Perhaps the thirties would not have been so dirty or so hungry if farmers then 
had had access to the methods of cultivation and the weed sprays available today. 
In those days cultivation was the only way to control weeds, and trash cover was a 
sign of poor farming, and it was inevitable that during the dry years the land would 
blow. During the few years that there was sufficient moisture to produce crops, 
prices were at an all-time low. Unemployed men rode the rods, and gathered on 
the street corners in the towns, trying to find work. 

The government introduced make-work projects, such as building the 
railroad from Scapa to Hemaruka. It encouraged farmers to hire help, paying the 
farmer five dollars a month to keep a man, and paying the man’s wages, another 
five dollars per month. 

Relief supplies were shipped in to the hardest-hit areas, apples and cheese 
and fish. There are still people today who cannot stand the sight of salted cod. 
Baled straw and slough hay, and feed oats, were made available, but the farmers 
had to pay for them, and in some cases it was years before they were able to pay 
the debt and have the lien removed from their land titles. 

Some gave up. Their farms were mortgaged to the limit, and taking what they 
could, these disillusioned people moved to areas where they hoped the soil would 
be better and the moisture adequate. Others stayed; and when they were unable 
to pay their taxes, took advantage of a government offer to consolidate them, and 
gradually repaid their debts. 

The depression years left their mark; no one who lived through them can 
forget the grinding poverty of those times. But the very lack of money fostered a 
closeness and a strong community spirit between neighbors, and when all were 
poor, making over, making do and doing without did not seem so bad. 

By 1938 the cycle of bad years seemed to have run its course; the beginning 
of World War I in 1939 put an end to unemployment, as men and women joined 
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the services or took jobs in industry. On the farms, outworn equipment produced 
food for war-torn countries, and gradually prosperity returned. 

Once again, at the cessation of hostilities, the government made money 
available to veterans who wanted to farm, through the Veterans’ Land Act. For a 
time wheat was King again, but when surpluses began to build up, many farmers 
increased the size of their cattle herds. 

Today there are no quarter-section farms in the Hanna North area. Lands 
abandoned during the drought years are administered by the government, and 
leased to farmers residing in the district. A few stunted trees or a sunken 
foundation may be all that remains to show that once someone had great hopes. 

Today the population of Hanna North is sparse, its farmsteads scattered. 
Those who chose to remain in the area have learned to cope with blizzards and 
hail and drought; they have built on the foundations their fathers and grandfathers 
laid for them, and they can be assured that the pioneers would be proud of what 
they have accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
By Norman Greenway, with information on 
Special Areas contributed by Art Spencer 

Prior to 1905 the Federal government provided local government through 
Local improvement Districts. When Alberta became a province in 1905, the L.I.D. 
‘came under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Department of Public Works. 

The performance of the L.L.D. was not very satisfactory. Taxes were low (a 
maximum of 7¥4¢ per acre) and expenditures had to be spread very thin. In 1912 
Department of Municipal Affairs was set up, and provision made for the formation 
of rural municipalities. They consisted of nine townships, numbered from one 
upward, starting at the south-east corner of the province. Residents of such an 
area could apply for incorporation as a rural municipality. 

Dowling Lake Municipality was formed in 1913. The first meeting was held 
January 6, 1913, at Dowling Lake school. John Sims was appointed Reeve 
Nicholas Lund Deputy Reeve, and C. N. Tingle Secretary-Treasurer. Municipalities 
had the power to borrow money by issuing debentures, to form hail insurance 
districts and hospital districts. They had a greater degree of self-government than 
the LID. 

The municipalities of east-central Alberta functioned quite well until the 
depression years. The stock market crash of 1929 coupled with drought 
Conditions in the early thirties, brought bankruptcy to many municipalities as well 
as individuals. In 1929 the west portion of Tilley East was organized as a Special 
Area, By 1936 many more municipalities had been dissolved, including Dowling 
Lake on December 1, 1934 

In its largest state the Special Areas consisted of thirty-six municipalities 
comprising 7,838,826 acres. The area was considered to be over-populated and 
the number of farms was reduced from 13,000 to approximately 5000. 

The administration of the Special Areas is set out in the Special Areas Act. It 
Provides for a three man board which is located at Hanna. There are also district 
offices at Consort, Youngstown and Oyen. In addition there is a fully equipped 
Maintenance Shop at Youngstown to service the road equipment. 

There are nine hospital districts and six school divisions wholly or partially 
within the Special Areas. The Special Areas are served by five community 
Pastures accommodating approximately 9000 head of cattle annually. There are 
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several proven gas and oil fields in the Area, with 1400 oil and gas wells jf 
production. 

Hanna North is in Special Areas No. 2. Generally speaking we have been we 
served by the Special Areas administration. In an area which is plagued 
recurring cycles of drought and economic uncertainty, it is no doubt our best 
method of government. 


CHAPTER VII 


LIFE OF THE COUNTRY MAILMAN 
By Bob Rehill 


Our rural mailman was very important to us. Not only did he deliver our 
letters, parcels and papers, but often he would go out of his way to collect our 
cream cans for us, pick up express or freight, or even provide a ride for a traveller 
stranded in town. 

He made two trips a week in our area, on Rural Route No. 1 from Hanna, The 
evening before he would go to the post office, collect the mail for the boxholders 
on his route, roll up the letters inside the papers, and make a list of the parcels 
The following morning he would load it in his vehicle, putting it in the order in 
which his customers lived along the route. As an added service, because he was 
good natured and wanted to help the rural people, he would load up the cream 
‘cans and perhaps pick up some groceries or medicines that were needed, 

The first mailman | remember was Dick Hannah. He drove a team and open 
buggy. The mail was in canvas bags and the parcels were covered with a blanket 
or piece of canvas. As long as the mailmen drove horses, they used to try to make 
the farthest point on the route by noon, usually a local post office where they had 
their dinner and fed and watered their team. They would leave the mail for those 
who had boxes along the route, and take the remainder to the local post office 
where other residents picked it up. 

There were several postmasters in the Spondin district at the end of our 
route: Clarence Kensey, George Dawson, Coopers, Elliots, Harry Crego, Bill 
Starkie and Howard Mulgrove. When this’ post office finally closed, a group of 
‘metal boxes were installed at the end of the route. 

In winter the mailman had a covered van, with a small heater in it. We used to 
bbe able to see him coming down the sleigh trail, with little puffs of smoke coming 
out of the stovepipe. Times when there were bad blizzards, he might get part way 
along the route and have to turn back. Occasionally he might have to stay 
overnight at a farm home. 

When the mailmen started using trucks, they had trouble too. The roads 
weren't very good, and often in the spring or after heavy rains there would be 
wash-outs and mud holes, and if they got stuck they would have to walk to find 
someone to pull them out. In the winter they would find many of the side roads 
blocked with snow. Then they would go up the Castor trail to Greenway's corner, 
and someone from east of there would meet them and pick up the mail for the 
whole neighborhood. 

| think the Pincombe family have had the route longer than anyone else. The 
father, Art Pincombe, did many favors for his customers. One time he delivered to 
me a twenty-four foot grain auger which had been shipped by freight. Other 
drivers | remember are John Fox, Bee Howery, Cecil Embree, Glen Grover, Bob 
Pollock, and Mrs. Albert Holtzer. 

The route is not as heavy as it used to be, as many have dropped off the route 
in favor of a box in town. The mailboxes which remain along country roads remind 
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us of the faithful mail carriers who did their utmost to see that the mail went 
through. 


ARTHUR PINCOMBE SR. — Maliman on R. R. No. 1 from 1939 till 1968 
By Helen Pincombe Riddle 


Art was born in 1891 at Lobo, On- 
tari. In 1918 he bought a farm eight 
miles north of Richdale. He and Lillian 
McPherson were married the same year. 
He and his wife gave their time and effort 
In the pioneering and development of the 
area. In 1925 Art acted as butcher for the 
Riest district beef ring. While living here 
the Pincombes had four sons and three 
daughters. 

In 1939 he and his family left the 
farm and moved to Hanna, at which time 
he took over the contract for rural route 
No. 1, from Bee Howery. For a time he 

‘At Pincombe, mallman on Route One Hanna from drove a Model T and then he drove the 

1999 Hl 1968. well-known Model A pickup. In the winter 
he used horses and a covered sleigh. Leaving Hanna on mail day with a rested 

‘team, he would stop overnight at Spondin. Next day he would take the other team 

that had been barned at Spondin and continue on the route. The first few years the 

route was over fifty miles long; later on it lengthened. Those winter trips were pun- 
ishing to man and beast. Usually he was the first one over the road after a blow. 

“ He braved a wide variety of weather 
in all seasons of the year to see that the 
mail, freight, eggs and cream got 
through. Freight went to the two Spondin 
stores, and the cream to the Spondin 
Creamery owned by J. A. Rasmussen. 
On his way back to Hanna he brought the 
mail from the Spondin post office, some- 
times delivering a few groceries as well 
as the mail, and taking cream and eggs 
to the Dairy Pool. By 1950 he also had 
the contract for Rural Route No. 3. This 
made four trips a week, two on each 
route. By this time the roads were greatly 
improved, so he used a truck all year round. 

The faithful mailman, Art Pincombe, made his last trip on Tuesday, April 9 
1968, and passed away the following day. He had delivered mail for twenty-nine 
consecutive years, a record very few rural mailmen achieved. 

He is survived by his wife Lillian, one son Gordon and a daughter Sylvia Hol- 
zer in Hanna; his other daughters Helen Riddle of Scapa and Eileen Sweep of 
Delia; and sons Arthur at Alsask, Albert in Calgary, and Percy at Mantario, 


Art Pincombe's mail truck 


RURAL ROUTE No. 1 — SCAPA WEST 
By Erbin Grove 
Earl Hill also drove rural route no. 1, south and west of Scapa. In the winter 
time, in some of those hills, it was a hard job to make the trip. There were times the 
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only way he could make it was to ride one horse and lead a pack horse. A fey 
times | helped him get his pack horse loaded; at Christmas time he sure looked 
like a wide horse. Other drivers on rural route no. 1 were George Hausher, Richarg 
Zeamer and Emil Glubrecht. 

George Hausher drove from 1932 to 1940. He would leave Scapa at ten in the 
morning after mail was sorted from the train and if roads were bad returned at 
eleven or twelve in the evening, As there were no snowplows, winter roads were 
often so bad he had to go through fields and then explain to the postal department 
why he had changed his route. 


The pay was thirty-five dollars per month which was most welcome in the 
hungry thirties. 


RURAL ROUTE No. 2 — SCAPA EAST 
By Erbin Grove 

John Corry and William Storch Sr. were the main organizers of rural route no. 
2 trom Scapa east. It was started in the fall of 1927 with sixty mail boxes, and is stil 
going in 1977, but there aren't so many now. The route was thirty miles long. In 
winter the trip was made by team of horses and covered cutter, which had a small 
heater in it. 

Jesse Hill was first mail route driver, and then Ear! Hill took it over. We had no 
snowplows at that time and the snow seemed to keep getting deeper all winter. 
The road would get so heavy that Earl would have to leave his team, named Belle 
and Fanny, at a farm along the route and exchange it for a fresh team. By the time 
he would get to our place just four or five miles from Scapa his fresh team would 
be very tired, so he would rest his team for an hour or so before he went on his 
way. He was a good mail man; he also hauled cream and eggs to be shipped by 
train to Hanna or to Alix next morning. Other drivers were Chester Hill, John and 
Maymie Cattanach, Ernie Riddle, Milt Stuart. Fred Bottomley, who had the mall 
route from 1937 to 1945, was a very faithful mailman. | remember one time he 
made the trip on Christmas day; he sure made a lot of people happy that day. 

Fred Harvey is our present mailman, and has been since 1946. | can 
remember one winter he was driving a closed cutter with a little stove in it. The 
snow was very deep, so when he made the turn by our gate over went his cutter. 
The stove fell out in the snow but no harm was done. He picked up his little stove, 
Put the fire back in the stove, put the stove pipe on again and he was on his way 
with the smoke pouring out of the stove pipe again. 


RURAL ROUTE No. 2 FROM ENDIANG SOUTH 
By Tom Pattinson 
This route started on November third, 1928 with R. S. Gregory-Allan (Dick 
Allan) as driver on Tuesdays and Saturdays. Other route drivers were Albert 
Webber, George Baird, Forest Tucker, Cari Boehike, Albert Boehike, Hicks Cole, 
Cliff James, Roy Phibbs and Eric Stoneystreet who still delivers the mail. 
George Baird carried mail for nine years by team. He missed two trips in that 


time, and came once on Christmas Day. Total length of the route is twenty-two 
miles. 


CHAPTER VIII 


NO DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
By Freda Viste 


Of all the tribulations faced by the early settlers, the lack of hospitals and 
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doctors was one of the greatest. Putting it plainly it was “Survival of the fittest" 
Itwas fortunate that the very first to come west were generally healthy young men 
who seldom required a doctor's services, except for treatment of injuries due to 
accidents. As more of the wives and families joined their men and some of the 
bachelors married, the need for hospitals became more evident. Occasionally 
there was a nurse among the pioneers’ wives. They were a godsend to any com- 
munity, often being called upon to administer aid in the absence of a doctor. They 
ran into situations where they had to set broken bones, or sew up and dress 
wounds without anesthetic. The only thing available in most homes was a good 
strong whiskey or brandy, kept on hand for medical purposes. It was used as an 
antiseptic as well as a pain killer 

It was these nurses, or women who had some knowledge through experi- 
ence, who became mid-wives. Their role was not an easy one, since they had 
to be prepared to go whenever they were needed, in any kind of weather, often 
travelling over rough terrain to get to the expectant mothers. It was customary for 
them to stay with their patients and care for the baby up to a week or more. Some- 
times they found themselves working in circumstances where people couldn't 
even afford the necessities for the baby. There were times when a mid-wite 
couldn't be reached, and a neighbor who had a child or two of her own, might be 

in times of need everyone did what they 
could, The following women were among, 
those who served in the area north of 
Hanna as mid-wives and nurses. Mrs. 
Henry Willie, Mrs. Julius Schultz, Mrs. 
Willington Hamilton, Mrs. Paulsen, Mrs. 
Dunkle, Mrs. Sexsmith, Mrs. J. W. Tay- 
lor (registered nurse). 
Mrs. Taylor was a resident of the 
Garden Plain district. About 1913 she 
wrote the following account of a nursing 
experience she'd had, for her New York 
Mrs. Sexsmith, mid- Alumni magazine. The first page of the 
wile and nurse, Octo- original story was lost so her daughter 
Mes: W. Taylor, RN. ber, 1983, Marion wrote it as she remembers it. 

“it seems that there was an older bachelor, Shorty Snyder, | believe, who 
had woved and won as his pioneer bride, a much younger lady. They home- 
steaded somewhere in the Grassy Slope area, | think. 

“Anyway one morning he drove his team and buggy to our farm, to see if 
Mother, who herself was several months pregnant, would come back to his 
little home to help deliver their first baby. So mother, who never refused to help, 
checked her nurse's bag, which was kept ready for such emergencies, left in- 
structions for her husband and family, and climbed into the buggy with Shorty. 
They were off in great haste, bumping across the prairie trails to the south east. 

“Now from Mother's story: “One woman told me after that, when she saw us 
passing her place she sald, ‘Well, that couple are in a big hurry to leave the coun- 
ny 


“We travelled thus for seven miles, until the thoroughbred horse he was driv- 
ing with the other high-spirited one, nearly dropped from exhaustion. | kept telling 
him the case was not so urgent as he feared, and he had better save his horses 
some, but he replied, ‘Oh, no, | can always get another horse, but it's not so easy 
to geta wife’. 

“When we arrived at his abode, a crazy patchwork shack, about 10° x 10" in 
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which were a bed, dresser, stove, table and chair, | found another neighbor lady 
with his dear wee wife, who was only 17 years of age. After talking things over} 
decided he would need to go S.W. to Hanna for a Doctor. 

Well, he hitched up the poor exhausted team again, and off he went alone 
People who saw him passing say he was whipping his team all the way. The Docto, 
arrived about sundown, and decided an operation was needed. You can imagine 
the inconvenience, one kerosene lamp, one little table, and one basin. 

‘When | had the patient and all in readiness, the only place to set the basin o 
disinfectant was on the floor by the Doctor's feet. | administered the chloroform, 
the other lady held the lamp while the husband helped hold his wife in position, | 
kept thinking, ‘Whatever shall we do if the lamp glass should break!’ When horror 
of horrors! the Doctor changed his position a little, and stepped back — I heard a 
splash. Yes, he had stepped into the basin of disinfectant. He said not to worry as 
he could do without it. Soon he was finished. What a relief! The husband took 
the Doctor back to Hanna, and brought a nurse back from there. | felt sorry for 
her — a big girl having to manage in that small shack. But | was glad to start for 
home myselt. 

“I could tell of other cases — another time — some extremely sad. One lady 
patient was in convulsions for hours, and passed away thus. Thank God, the 
Doctor was in attendance with me there.” 

This was the era of mustard plasters, onion poultices, tonics, liniments and 
home cures of all sorts. Every family had its own pet remedies, and used them with 
great faith. Every newspaper had pages of advertisements of remedies to cure 
everything from a bald head to ingrown toe nails. They were always accompanied 
by letters from satisfied customers. The mail contained the same type of quack 
advertising, with cards so you could send in the names of your alling friends so 
they too could be placed on the mailing lists. 
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Quack Advertising 

Before there was a hospital or doctor in Hanna, a Dr. Crawford from 
Craigmyle and Dr. Lyons of Castor were sometimes called into the district. Castor 
was the nearest hospital. In most cases the doctors went to the home. Appendicitis 
seemed to be the most common medical problem, often resulting in death. This 
‘was mainly due to the long slow trip to summon a doctor, or the rough ride in 
wagon or sleigh to a hospital. A tragic story of such an incident was written in the 
“Garden Plain Story" by Mrs. Margaret Taylor. 

“In 1918 when our oldest girl started school she was stricken with a ruptured 
‘appendix. We called in Dr. Mason who operated right on the kitchen table, since 
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there was no hospital in Hanna. Although we had a trained nurse stay with us, we 
fost our little girl. As a result of this Jim worked very hard with Dr. Mason to start 
the Hanna Hospital.” 


KINDLY SEND US NAMES OF THE SICK, 
Gaara 

















Fromme of te wren never maton “wo DR, FRANKLIN MILES, 


eters ame —— —— ‘The Grand Depry. ELKHART, IND, 


This is the typo of advertising that frequented the mail 


At the mention of year 1918, any old timer would think of the “Spanish 
Influenza” outbreak, and all the suffering it brought. The few doctors in the area 
were exhausted and couldn't begin to tend to everyone. Mrs. Charlie Lohrmann 
told of their experience at that time. They were the only ones in the district that 
weren't down with the flu, so Charlie made the rounds on horseback, doing chores 
{or all the neighbors. Mrs. Lohrmann did baking and washing to help out. All nine 
of the Hill family, who lived kitty-corner from them, were down at once. Charlie 
went to Hanna with the team to get Dr. Mason for them and then took the doctor 
back. He just got home and started doing his own chores when Mrs. Ernest 
Fletcher came for help. Her husband was delirious, so Charlie went to haul feed 
{or them. Mr. Bodemann, who lived to the east, was very sick. Charlie was sure he 
had pneumonia, so he went to town for the doctor, but couldn't convince him to 
come out. Mr. Bodemann passed away. It was a similar story throughout the whole 
area, with the able, like Mr. and Mrs. Lohrmann, helping the disabled. 

in 1914 the old Copevilie post office was moved to Hanna and remodelled for 
an 8 to 12 patient hospital. There were four nurses on staff, who did all the 
housekeeping duties and the laundry service. In 1918 that building was aban- 
doned for a larger one. Nick Lund was the first patient admitted into that hospital. 
It served a large area and was soon found to be too small. In 1922 the new Hanna 
Municipal Hospital opened, located where the present hospital and nursing home 
are, This was adequate for many years, 

In the early twenties the Provincial Department of Public Health set up Public 
Health Nursing Services. Districts were formed, with a nurse to be appointed for 
each district. A letter to the school board stated, “It is the desire of this Department 
to make the Public Health Nurse a valuable asset in a community for the 
Prevention of disease and reduction of infant mortality”. This program was slow in 
getting off the ground. Meanwhile local doctors and nurses acted in the capacity of 
Public Health personnel. The purpose of the program was to look after im- 
unizations, examine the children, inspect the sanitary conditions of the schools 
and even do minor surgery. 

Miss Lomness, now Mrs. Jack Ross, of Chilliwack, B.C. was one of the 
Pioneer nurses in this work. She was also matron of the Hanna Hospital for nine 
Years, from 1929 to 1938. She was kind enough to submit the following 
information: “Health Clinics were formed, composed of a nurse, doctor or dentist 
to visit the rural schools annually. | believe there were about 28 schools altogether. 
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We would examine the school children. Then later as a “follow up”, minor surgery 
such as removing tonsils or adenoids, or dental work was performed in the schoo! 
room. | remember with awe, helping the doctor remove tonsils or perform minor 
surgery with our limited supplies at hand. Afterward the child patient would be laid 
on a makeshift bed, lovingly prepared by the parents present, to recuperate. Later 
in the evening the child would be taken home by team and buggy, or sled, to be 
cared for by mother. To my knowledge there were never any serious com- 
plications — something parents today will find hard to believe. 

“Ihave many memories of my days at the hospital; one mother instructing me 
regarding the special laundering care of her boy's (a patient) home knit, long 
‘woollen underwear; one father who would bring his children in for hospital care, 
with various accompanying colorful (2) oaths. 

| remember the special gold pieces the staff members received every 
Christmas, accompanied with a note of appreciation to us, a special thank you 
from the Hospital Board. 

“Another fond memory concerns the Board meetings. The members who 
often had to drive over nearly impossible snow or mud-bound roads, or in blizzard 
‘conditions, rarely missed a meeting. Mr. J. McDonald Taylor and Mr. J. Corry were 
two of these stalwarts, who with the other board members would discuss and 
thresh over the ever present problem of financing in those depression years. 
Often the hour of dismissal was in the “wee small hours” of the second day. To 
allay some of these troubles and help soften their anxieties, thus helping them “get 
‘on with the job", | would hastily prepare bacon, eggs and coffee as a break period 
for them. it was not unusual in those hard years for staff members to have to wait 
for their pay until two or three months had passed, and funds for financing could 
be obtained. 

"Whenever news of the Hanna district arrives at my door, courtesy of friends, 
fond memories return. Often | have deep longings to meet some of these old 
friends, the pioneers and others, to refurbish memories as we knew each other in 
those good old days.” 

Following is an excerpt from a letter sent to the school boards in 1930: “The 
Clinic comes to the district fully equipped for the work to be undertaken. Those 
responsible are notified of the date; parents may bring any children they wish to 
the Clinic, including pre-schoolers. 

“To'help meet the cost of the service, the charges are as follows: Removal of 
tonsils and adenoids $15.00. (Other minor surgery in proportion). Dental Services: 
Extractions 50¢ to $1.00, Fillings $1.00 to $2.00. Vaccinations against Smallpox, 
free of charge.” 

Some of the first dentists in Hanna were Dr. Sandercock, Dr. W. Honey and 
Dr. Scott. in this field there weren't very many home practitioners. Carl Weich had 
a pair of dental pliers and did extractions. The tooth-ache had to be unbearable to 
have it pulled without any freezing or anesthetic, Carl was also a handy man in 
other areas. He made a lot of caskets, and even prepared the bodies for 
interment, especially within the large Weich family. 

Care of the elderly, mental patients, and the disabled, was swept under the 
Tug as much as possible. It was considered shameful to have a member of the 
family mentally disturbed and they were kept hidden most of the time. The same 
went for the older members of the family when they became senile. 

lt would be utterly impossible for any of us to imagine what it would be like to 
live under the conditions that our pioneers did. Stil they accepted things as they 
were, without much question. Perhaps it was the staunch faith most of them had, 
and the belief that whatever happened was what the Almighty had decreed for 
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them, be it injury, sickness or death. There was a peace of mind prevailed that we 
have lost in the struggle to make things easier and more secure for ourselves, We 
have almost instant communication, modern hospitals, wonder drugs that we rely 
heavily upon. They had each other. 


CHAPTER IX 
COAL 


Indians, no doubt, discovered coal in the area and used it to fire their pottery 
cooking vessels. Perhaps they used the black “stones” around their campfires 
and found they would burn and give off more heat than buffalo dung, their only 
other source of fuel on these treeless plains. 

In 1858, when Captain John Palliser noticed a coal seam burning along the 
cut banks of the Red Deer River, he asked the Indians how long it had been 
burning, They replied, “As long as we can remember.” Cut banks, in what we call 
the bad lands, could be the remains of burned out coal beds from long ago. 

Men seeking homesteads rode through the area, now known as Garden 
Plain, as early as 1905 and saw out-croppings of coal along the banks of Berry 
Creek, noted its location and returned to dig their winter fuel supply — a welcome 
change from buffalo chips: John Grove says, “I dug and hauled my first load of 
coal from Garden Plain in the summer of 1907. No mine was in operation then as 
no settlers were there, not even a sod shack could be seen.” 

In 1909 a mine was opened on 1-34-14 and was operated by Thomas A. 
Kane, assisted by Martin Siverson. This soft lignite coal had much moisture and 
little carbon but was a most welcome winter fuel. Two other mines were opened, 
one on 6-34-13 by Donald Cattanach and the other on 18-33-13 by Thomas 
McCafferty. 

‘At the mine on Bert Kirkeby's homestead on 3-33-16 in 1914 Austin Ludiow 
recalls: “With the help of Bert's brothers Gilbert and Alfred, a shaft was sunk 
straight down and a bucket arrangement brought up the coal. Later a grade and 
tunnel were dug, and first a horse and quarter-ton cars and then a horse-powered 
winch and half-ton cars pulled the coal to the surface, where it was loaded by hand 
‘onto wagons which lined up from daylight to dark. 

“A mud seam divided the top three feet of coal from the bottom foot. This 
mud was dug out with a pick, the top coal knocked down and then the bottom coal 
dug out 

“Trevor and Bill Wiles and then John Keehn took over the mine, followed by 
Hilmer Holgren, Alfie Donald and in 1920, by Louis Anderson and Scotty Edwards. 

“In 1928 Berk Kirkeby opened a new mine on Fred Borell’s homestead on the 
southwest quarter of 3-33-16. He used a steam engine to hoist coal up from his 
mine, where tunnels were so low miners could not stand upright but had to pick 
coal from a kneeling position. This was most uncomfortable as the mine was al- 
ways wet. This mine was soon closed down because it could not meet govern- 
ment safety regulations. 

“In 1934 Bert opened a strip mine, where George Grosse drove twelve horses 
on a road grader to strip twenty-seven feet of dirt from a five-foot coal seam. 

“Some other miners were Fred Gelde, Clyde Wooden, Bert Ludlow, Ed and 
Fred Rogers, Tom Samson, Conrad Hansen, Mack Sobolewski, Emil Kammerle, 
Clyde Coons, Louis and Martin Johnson, Melvin Kirkeby, Hicks Cole, Jim Clancy, 
Paul Wasdal and Elmer Holgren.” 

A strip mine on 29-33-13 was opened by Jo Zehner who sold to Bill Glover, 
who in turn sold to Clarence and Louis Dafoe, who operated the mine until 1928. 
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MINE No. 1236 GARDEN PLAIN 
Location: L.S. 16 25-33-14 W4 
Operated by R. J. Unsworth, and Owned 

Strata Horizontal 
Thickness of cover 70 ft. | 
Thickness of seam 4 ft. 6in. 
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As this coal didn't slack easily it was stock piled in summer for sale later in the fa 
and winter. The dirt and sand stone was removed with a fresno pulled by four 
horses. They would drill a hole in the coal with a coal auger about an inch in 
diameter and put in a charge of black powder with a fuse on it, ight the fuse ang 
get back out of the way. The coal chunks were then loaded into the wagons by 
hand. 

‘One late fall when there had been no snow, a blizzard blew up suddenly ang 
caught men with loaded wagons at the mine. They had to stay in the bunk house 
for three days, then unload their coal and return home with empty wagons and 
difficult wheeling, to come back later with sleighs. 

Before the Dafoe Brothers sold to Charlie Brown, who had a mine near by, 
they stripped dirt from five hundred tons of coal which are still there, covered with 
mud and water, as the seam Is lower than the Berry Creek bed. 

‘Some workers in the Dafoe mine were: Harry Lumsden, Charlie Overton, 
Ralph Cleary, Fred and George Whaley, Ed Cleary, Ed Loveday and Mur! Wright 

‘Another operator of a mine in that area was Russel Hemstock. 

Frances Unsworth tells of the coal mining experiences of her husband Bob. 

“While trying to locate a water well, he struck a seam of coal and in 1925 he 
and a hired man worked all winter sinking a slope down to it. He started putting out 
coal and worked for over fifteen years in his own mine. 

“He was unlucky enough to meet with an accident and got his back broken. 
After eight weeks in a Hanna Hospital bed he surprised his physician, Dr. 
Baxendale, by getting up and walking. 

“After that he leased the mine out and was an overseer. 

“Many a car of coal | hauled to the top with a team of horses, and weighed it 
and pushed it out to the tipple to dump it into the farmer's wagon. 

“if you ever were caught in the dark you should try walking in a mine and have 
your light go out. Black is black and dark is dark, but it really gives one a funny 
feeling to try and grope one’s way out long entries to get to daylight. I have helped 
load cars, helped drill holes in the face for shots, made paper dummies for 
tamping shots, and pushed a car of coal out while Bob was lighting the fuse. 
Believe me, that is when you test your strength, as I was so scared I'd be on the run 
before I'd gone far. 

“Other mines opened up around us and began cutting coal prices with the 
result that no one made a living. Coal was sold at first for $8.00 per ton, then $2.50 
and then $2.00. The miners were paid $1.50 a ton to dig it, so that left only fifty 
cents a ton for timbers, fuse, powder, tracks and tools and hauling to the top. The 
mines began to close down and the owners moved away. We also had to close 
down. 





len from the mines department still come and check over our mine, 
Perhaps with a view to reopening it in this time of energy crises.” 

Henry Finkbiner in 1927 opened a mine just north of Unsworths where they 
mined a seam about fifty feet underground. With a two ton truck they hauled coal 
to Hanna and to country schools. A royalty of ten cents a ton was paid to the 
government. In the depression years, coal was traded for cattle, grain or whatever 
they had. The mine closed in 1938. All that remains is a small mound of dirt. 

Alfred Pah! tells us: “In 1930 seven farmers in the Solon area worked together 
to strip a small area of coal bed so they could have coal for their own use. Digging 
down about four feet resulted in some flooding so each morning the water was 
pumped by jacking up a model T Ford and running the pump off the back wheel. 
In 1931 my father, Fred Pahl, applied to the provincial government and was 
Granted the right to legally operate a coal mine. In the hard years of 1933 to 1936 
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the government issued vouchers to residents of the area which they could use to 
buy coal. The mine owners sent the vouchers to Edmonton and a cheque was 
received back. People came for coal from as far as the Saskatchewan border with 
horses and wagons or sleighs. In the war years it was difficult to obtain powder 
and dynamite. When times improved heavier equipment was used and up to 3,000 
tons were stripped each year. When gas was installed in Hanna and farmers 
switched to stokers, which required crushed coal, Fred Pahl and sons Alfred and 
Otto closed their mine in 1952." 
In the Glenbow Institute in Calgary the following information was found. 


Mine Number Operated By Year Address Location 


378 T.A. Kane 1912 Garden Plain 1-34-14 
398 Baxter & Camp 1913 Fertility 18-33-13 
398 Tom McCafferty 1914 Fertility 18-33-13 
486 ‘Charlie Brown 1915 Hanna 29-32-13 
487 Fred Giede 1915  DowlingLake 3-33-16 
488 Zehner & Unsworth 1915. Garden Plain 6-33-13. 
490 Ken Bryanton 1915 Garden Plain 18-33-13 
492 Don Cattanach 1915 Garden Plain 6-34-13 
496 Bert A. Kirkeby 1915  DowlingLake 3-33-16 
646 Harry Trentham 1916 Garden Plain 1-34-14, 


Hanna's First Coal Shipment was in 1912 


Hanna Herald: January 2, 1913 — “As Hanna is situated in the centre of one 
of the best coal districts in Alberta itis a surety that in a very short time this will be 
one of the most important coal shipping points. The first shipment of coal from this 
town went out last week by C. N. R. consigned to Alsask. 

‘The car contained thirty tons of high grade lignite coal from the Brown mine 
north of here and Mr. Brown, proprietor of this mine, has the honor of being the 
first man to ship coal out of this district by rail.” 

Early miners were fortunate in having an experienced English coal miner in 
the area. He was Robert Unsworth Sr. Whenever they had a problem he was there 
with willing help. 

When Walter Mansfield was trapped under a frozen overhang which 
collapsed on him at the Brown mine, the first thought was to send for Mr. 
Unsworth, but his help came too late and young Walter Mansfield lost his life. 

A coal mine was started by Clyde Wooden the summer of 1914 on land 
‘owned by Nick Lund on the NW% of 18-33-15. 

Attention was first drawn to this spot by the appearance of coal in a small 
spring at this site. 

The entrance was at the foot of a steep high bank on the south east side of a 
seventeen acre slough where a tunnel was dug about 360 feet to a room where 
several tunnels branched out in search of a thicker seam of good coal. There were 
approximately fourteen inches of good coal with a thicker seam of poor coal on 
top. Coal was pushed out by hand in small low cars on rails. Among others who 
Worked in this mine were Harold Lund and Gene Flanders. It operated during the 
winter of 1914-15, but was abandoned in the summer of 1915. 























1910 — Tom Kane's Garden Plain Mine. Note the 
poles holding up the frozen coulee bank as coal 
's loaded into the sleigh box. 


1940 — George Unsworth and first car of coal 
cut of new slope at Bob Unsworths’ Three Star 
Mine 
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1939 — George Unsworth and Rudy Hoover at 
new slope of Three Star Mine. Children are Gor- 
don and Albert Unsworth, 1932 — Letter of Tender, 
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CHAPTER X 


SPORTS 
By W. L. Storch 

The pioneers had to make their own entertainment; and would drive for miles 
to attend a stampede, a ball game or other sports event. They were family affairs 
with something for every age group. 

The first U.F.A. picnic in the area was at Buchan School in 1912. The next 
year it was held at Gorinne and when Garden Plain Hall was bullt in 1914, pienics 
were held there where they had baseball, football, horse races and every other 
kind of races and even bucking horses without benefit of chutes or corrals. Just 
good pick up horses to rescue the contestants. 

This is Charlie Seefeldt's story of the 1914 picnic. “I am going back to some of 
the things that happened around Hanna in the early days. | can remember of an 
incident in which | was involved. 

“When the Railroad came through this district in 1912, things began to bloom 
as the saying goes. New towns sprang up all around us and the same could be 
said for the districts away from the railroad. 

“in the summer of 1914, the district known as Garden Plain came to life. Word 
got around that they were going to have a big picnic, baseball, football, and a big 
dance. It was to be their first big picnic. They sent word to Hanna to have 
somebody bring out a ball team. Hanna's best ball team, of which | was a member, 
were playing at Big Valley for a purse of $500.00 so the manager asked me if | 
would pick up a team to go to Garden Plain. This certainly sounded like a big deal 
to me. | got word around that | was going to take a baseball team to Garden Plain 
for a big celebration. 

“Now in order to get to the picnic, we had to find someone to take us, so we 
got in touch with a fellow by the name of Bill Vowel. Bill came in with a four horse 

outfit on a hayrack equipped with a few wooden boxes to sit on. About twenty-six 
or twenty-seven people got aboard. This was an overload to start with. The result 
was some of his horses played out and he had to go to some farmer to borrow two 
horses to get us to Garden Plain. A number of us walked and got there ahead of 
Bil 

“We got a sandwich and immediately started to play baseball. We won the 
baseball game quite easily, so later in the afternoon we were asked if we would like 
to play a game of football. We started to play, | got the ball and ran the hundred 
and ten yards, the length of the grounds and demanded a touchdown or six points. 
' was overruled and was told in no uncertain manner that the game would be 
played the same as it was in Europe. At the end of the first half the score was 37 to 
Oagainst us. So while we were resting a team of horses got loose and in no time at 
all lot of other horses broke loose. A number of buggies were upset and three or 
four horses started north-east as fast as they could go. Some of these horses ran 
all the way home, some sixteen miles distance to the north-east of Garden Plain. 
So by the time things quieted down, darkness had set in and they called it quits 
eae were durn well pleased because we did not want any more of that kind of 

football.” 
pienftaraeret Welch Foss gives a child's impression of her frst Garden Plain 
ion 





he very first annual First of July picnic and celebration at the site of the 
Garden Plain Hall that | attended was one of the big events in my life. This was due 
mainly to the fact that the Big Band from Castor was in attendance and playing a 
March as we arrived. As we were approaching the main gathering, with me 
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holding hands with my parents, | couldn't walk because the music went straighy 
my feet and | danced every step | took that day. No one will ever realize how ia, 
that band music made my day and being outdoors made the music even mon, 
beautiful. | couldn't really guess as to the actual size of the band, but to me itu 
huge. | guess it really was to a four year old. Those picnics were always filled wih 
fun and good fellowship. They usually had a baseball game or two, all kinds of fog 
races for all ages from toddlers to the oldest adults, including sack races, thre 
legged races, relays with potatoes on a spoon and every other type devised by 
man. Of course, they had a food booth with popcorn, peanuts, ice cream and othe 
food items. Later in the day everyone pooled their picnic lunch they had brough, 
put it on a tablecloth spread out on the grass. No one could ever forget the 
delicious fried chicken, potato salad, pies and cakes to eat and enjoy, and ty 
return to for added snacks later on. The day wound up with a dance in which 
children of all ages took part. The children didn’t just dance with each other but 
rather with the kind adults who were so willing to teach us all kinds of dances. No 
wonder so many grew up to be extremely good dancers.” 

Clear Lake was the centre for a unique kind of picnic, which included water 
sports. Mrs. George Grosse tells the story of that area: 

‘The Clear Lake Community Club was formed in the early twenties, everyone 
working together. They had a real picnic, an annual affair; people from far and 
near were there. To start with everyone brought their lunch and a huge picnic 
supper enjoyed by all. There was every kind of dish you could think of and then to 
end up with, home-made ice cream for everyone. Yum was that good! Mr. Banner 
was a real swimmer and he gave lessons to most of the young ones, so we had 
some real good swimmers in the community. 

“There were swimming races, a greased pig, horse races, fast and slow. in 
the slow event, anyone could get on an old horse, which there were lots of there, 
and try to come in last in this race. There were bucking events with no pick ups, no 
corrals, and some very good local talent, | can tell you; foot races for young and 
old, fat man's race, tug of war, three legged races and jumping contests, boxing 
matches, baseball and football. These were, of course all local people entering 
which made it more interesting, so different from this day and age. There might be 
a prize of anywhere from twenty-five cents to one dollar and chocolate bars for the 
kiddies. After this day came to a close, everyone travelled by horses east to Lee 
Doyle's or Jim McGuire's barn to a dance, which was packed. The music was 
supplied by Art Wales, Mrs. Benson and | think Miss Raisbeck from Hanna. We 
also had a local orchestra from the west at times which was very good consisting 
of Buckley Limpert, Charles and Frank Applegate, Herb Burrows, Roya Dechenne, 
Russ Bradford, Netta Limpert and Bill Limpert. It was one of the best, all played by 
ear. 

“Everyone seemed to get behind this project, and there was a booth built out 
in the open with trees over the top, where ice cream, pop and lemonade was sold 
for five cents. 

“As the years went by, in 1927 there was enough money raised to build @ 
dance hall and two dressing rooms for the swimmers so again everyone pitched 
in, George Grosse and Elvin Churchill hauled all the lumber from Hanna with two 
four-horse outfits 10,000 feet of it, and I don't know how many shingles, so up went 
the hall, The Banners, Doyles, Lunds, Schultzs, Weiss, Bob Halloway, Fred 
Trottier, Hicks Cole and numerous others around all helped. Then for a short while 
they had a dance each week, which was well supported, and every Sunday ball 
games and a booth on the grounds. 

“For the annual picnic then, up went the prices to fifty cents each. Mr. McCrea 
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of the Hanna Herald did the advertising and printed real tickets and he was a great 
help; he just charged barely the cost, which was very much appreciated. Hanna 
was a great supporter of the club at all times. 

“As years went on the hall was all paid for, and then in the hungry thirties the 
Lake went dry, the trees which had been planted died, and that was the end of all 
the good times there, The hall was finally auctioned off and sold to Car! Schultz, | 
think around 1989, The money was divided | believe between Craigmyle, Endiang 
and Hanna, all supporters of the project.” 

‘One resident of the Hanna North region entered a professional sport. Here is 
his story. 

MY WRESTLING CAREER 
By David Ruhl 

In the winter season of 1948-47, | worked out at the north-east Calgary 
Y.M.C.A. wrestling with many light heavy and heavy weight wrestlers including 
Hubert Pelzer and Bob Kitchen before having my first match asa professional, in 
‘Acme, Alberta. | did farming in the summer months and wrestled in the winter, 
living on the farm until | started professional wrestling, this was in 1951 when | 
moved to Calgary turning to full time wrestling, 

In 1955 | defeated Al (Mr. Murder) Mills for the Canadian Heavyweight 
Championship. In the years that followed | wrestled across the U.S.A. from San 
Francisco to New York City, and in Alaska. | have also wrestled all across Canada. 

I wrestled for the World’s Championship six times; these were with Lou Thesz 
once with whom | drew after 58 minutes, a one hour draw with Gene Kiniski, and 
four one hour draws with Dory Funk Jr. | won the Pacific Southwest Title from Abe 
Kashey In Phoenix, Arizona in 1959 and the North American Title from Abdulah 
the Butcher in 1970. | wrestled in Japan and Korea. 


| retired with the Canadian Championship upon returning from my second 
trip to Japan in 1973. 

| was married to Martha Miller in 1940. We lived on the west ¥% 22-33-15. 
Martha and | have two children; a daughter, Diana Lynn, born in Hanna in 1945 
and a son, Glenn David, born in Calgary in 1953, We make our home at 5648 
Thorncliff Drive, Calgary, Alberta 


EXCERPTS FROM THE HANNA HERALD 

Garden Plain — January 1923: The Rabbit Hunter's dance Is reported to have 
been one of the most successful affairs of the season. 

Chain Lake — February 8, 1923: We understand from reliable sources that 
the grounds at Clear Lake have been secured by the community for picnic or 
sports grounds for the nominal rental of $1.00 per annum. This was first taken up 
by the Chain Lakes U.F.A. Local and afterwards it was found necessary to find a 
body acceptable to the government by the Municipality. 

Greystone — December 11, 1914: A masquerade given by the young people 
of the district took place in Garden Plain School. They danced until 11 o'clock, had 
costume judging, then danced some more and had a big supper; it was sald the 
bachelors shouldn't have to cook for a week. Dancing continued until 6:30 A.M. W. 
E. Rlcket served breakfast. The dance went on until sun-up. Music was supplied 
by Mrs. Huskins and E. Himmelrich, 

Greystone — May 27, 1915: A dance will be given in the Wiese School on 
Friday, June 11 under the auspices of the Greystone Football Club. Ladies are 
asked to bring refreshments. The proceeds will be given to the boys. All are 
welcome to attend. 

July 4, 1915: At the July first picnic at Garden Plain the Greystone and 
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Garden Plain Football teams could not reach a winning point. The score was a1 - 
1 tie. 

July 15, 1915: A football game will be played at Wiese Schoo! grounds on 
Friday evening at 6:30 between Greystone and Garden Plain, A dance will follow. 


SPORTS IN SCAPA 
By Earl Burt 


Scapa was able to field a good baseball team until the late forties when 
baseball slowly died from a disease of fast cars and T.V. 

Crow Hill junior team became the nucleus of Scapa seniors. The first game 
played was in 1926 with Scapa against Endiang with the score of 2 - 0 in favor of 
the latter. At Sports Days at places like Castor, Coronation and Hanna, Scapa 
‘came away with top money. In 1933 they were in a league with Hanna, Craigmyle 
and Delia. Scapa was coached by Harvey Burt and the team was a real power 
house, losing only two games all season. The Hanna Herald says: “At the Clear 
Lake Sport's Day the pitching of Stan and Wes James was too much for Harvey 
Burts’ heavy hitters." 

‘One Scapa boy said he could pitch well because he had strong muscles in his, 
wrist from milking ten or fifteen cows by hand twice a day. 

Another league was formed with Hackett, Byemoor and Endiang in the late 
thirties and into the forties with a new generation and a few old pros. One game 
this club lost which will never be forgotten was played in Coronation on July first 
1940. Jim Boehlke was behind the bat, Reinhardt Weich on the mound with 
seventeen strikeouts to his credit and we lost 1 to 2 

When one thinks back to all the boys who played just for the fun of it; supplied 
their own uniforms; rode in the back of a two ton truck, rain or shine, for the love of 
the game and the club they represented; we wonder if they might have become 
super-stars if they had the opportunities that are here today. 

It would be impossible to name all the boys but we should give credit to the 
coaches: Harvey Burt, Jack Temple, Charlie Lohmann, Eddy Graham, Fred 
‘Slemp and Bud Hanson. 

The Burt family presented a trophy to the No. 9 league in honour of their dad, 
Harvey Burt, who was widely known for his baseball knowledge. 

In the early thirties, Scapa also had a men’s softball team in the Byemoor 
league under the eagle eye of Eddy Graham. 

Girls basketball was started in 1926 and lasted three or four years. Mac 
Slemp was their coach, Harvey Burt made the back boards and hoops, and the 
court was south of the hall where the Catholic Church now stands. Games were 
played with Fleet and Corinne. 

The sport of Hockey was not too important in this area in the twenties and 
early thirties, broom ball played on sloughs was more popular, with an occasional 
game being played between Scapa and Garden Plain. 

In the late thirties the Hein boys started a rink in their yard where Eddy 
Graham taught the basics of hockey having played with some of the best hockey 
men in Canada in his younger days. 

In the early forties a rink was built north of Scapa beside the east section site 
where water was brought in by the C. N. R. to start the base of the rink. After the 
base was formed water was then pumped from a well to flood the ice. A four foot 
wall on the sides and an eight foot wall on each end made this a fine out-door rink 
with blue lines and good goals. 

One of the big problems was trying to keep the snow off the ice when it blew 
in to a depth of five feet and had to be shoveled off by hand. 
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In the early fifties with players from Endiang, Dowling, Garden Plain and the 
surrounding area Scapa entered a team in the highway number 9 league which 
Gonsisted of teams from Delia, Hand Hills and two teams from Hanna. During 
these games in Hanna the arena would be packed mostly with country people. 

Interest in hockey in this area is growing; Scapa is once again forming a team 
with help from Dowling, Garden Plain and Endiang. As yet itis a fun thing but who 
knows what may develop as time goes on. 
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Dave Ruhl. Canadian Champion Wrestler 1955 
until retirement in 1973. Pacific Southwest 
‘champion 1959 - 1961 
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1950 — Winter fun on the farm. A sleigh riding party with skiis and sleds pulled behind the hors 
drawn sleigh 
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AA poster from the collection of Ben Zeamer. 
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Corinne Basketball Team. Coached by Jim Mayne. Back: Alberta Kennedy, Le 
jiliams, Jane Wallace. Front: Helen Kennedy, Gladys Hamilton, 


Scapa - Garden Plain Choral Group. Back: Glenda Diegel, Mrs, Bill Diegel, Mrs. Tom Pattinson, 
Mrs. Gus Mattheis, Mrs. Walter Viste, Mrs. Oan Weich, Mrs. Fred Nill, Mrs. Carl Smith, Ms. Arnold Fecho 
Front: Tom Pattison, Gus Mattheis, Fred Nil, Art Mattheis, Wm, Storch, Reinhardt Weich. Missing from the 
pictur is Mrs. Cyril Unsworth (director, 


Garden Piain goose hunters. Harold Strandberg, Albert Storch and son Kenneth, Cliford Corry, Wm, Storch 
4, do Ferguson (grain buyer), Eric Strandberg 
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1957 — Scapa Hockey Boys, Pat Burns and Allan 
4927 — Jack Temple, Scapa baseball pitcher. Harvey 


CHAPTER XI 
THE WAY IT WAS 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
By Bob Rehill 

‘Sometimes when the power goes off and it is necessary to resort to a coal oil 
lamp, one wonders how the pioneers used to be able to read or sew by their light. 

I can remember my parents using the old coal oil lamps. They had to polish 
the glass chimneys, fill them with oil and trim the wicks. Occasionally they would 
get a bad batch of kerosene, and the lamps would smoke, yet they sat around the 
table, with the lamp in the middle of it, and read or played cards, and It seemed 
that they could hardly see each other. 

Next came the Aladdin lamp, which was a big improvement as it gave a much 
brighter light. It had one disadvantage; when the room got warm the flame had a 
tendency to smoke and blacken the chimney. 

Gas lamps were the next. Air was pumped into the tank which held the fuel, 
and under pressure produced a brilliant white light. They gave off a hissing sound, 
and the mantles were very delicate. A moth flying against them could make a hole 
from which a flame would shoot out. 

The first electricity in farm homes came from wind-powered generators. 
‘Some men connected the generator from an old car to a windmill, and obtained 
six-volt power. Later six- and thirty-two volt generators powered by wind or 
motors could be bought. The electricity from these plants was sufficient only for 
lights and small appliances. Complete modernization of farms was possible only 
after power lines were installed throughout the country. 

In the early years, only a few dim lights would be visible at night. Today, blue 
or yellow yard lights mark the location of many farm homes. 


THE DAYS OF THE BALING WIRE 

When the first hay balers were invented there was no such thing as an 
automatic trip to make different sized bales. They were hand-fed from stacks; the 
baler pressed the hay into the chamber and the operator would drop a heavy 
board into the chamber to divide the bales into the desired lengths. The bales 
Were tied by hand. The operator would push two wires through at one end, bring 
them to the other end, circle the bale and twist the ends of the wire together. 

When the bales were fed, the farmer accumulated a lot of wire . . . the 
handiest repair item a farmer had. For in those days money was scarce, repairs 
Were hard to get and it was a long slow trip to town. So when a farmer went into the. 
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field, he always had a supply of wire tied to the outtit and a pair of pliers in hig 
pocket. 

Makeshift repairs made in this way before farmers were able to have electrig 
welders gave birth to the expression, ‘a hay-wire outtit.” 


BEEF RINGS 
In the early years it was hard to 
keep much fresh meat on hand. A smal 
amount could be kept in ice houses or 
down wells, but when a farmer butch. 
ered an animal, the women had to pre- 
serve most of the meat. This was done by 
pickling and curing, canning in jars, or 
sometimes, in the case of pork, by frying 
it down and covering it with lard. 

In order to have a constant supply 
of fresh meat during the summer, the 
farmers started a meat ring. There would 
be ten or more members, and every two 

" weeks one of them would contribute an 
Fresh me animal to be butchered. One man did all 
Hage. the butchering. The meat would be al- 
lowed to hang overnight; the next day the butcher would cut it up and share it 
among the members in such a way that at the end of the summer, each farmer had 
received all the roasts, steak, stew, etc. from an entire beef. Members took turns 


delivering the weekly shares to the members. The ring operated until each mem- 
ber had contributed one animal. 

In later years the Grover Butcher Shop started a meat route, and housewives 
could buy the cuts they wanted right at their doors. 

The convenience of modern deepfreezes has put an end to the old time meat 
rings. 


THE RAWLEIGH MAN 

No account of the early days would be complete without mention of the 
Rawieigh man. Bob Johnston was the agent for years; he drove a buggy made into 
a van, with a big sign on the side. One never knew when he was coming, but 
‘everyone looked forward to his visits. 

In the early years people didn't get to town very often during the winter, and 
they would depend on their Rawieigh man for their supplies of cold remedies, 
stock medicines, and spices. The products were good. Mr. Johnston always 
carried a supply of Rawleigh’s chewing gum for his customers’ children. That was 
a real treat for them as they didn’t get pop, chocolate bars, chips and such that the 
children of today are accustomed to. 

The Rawleigh man always stayed overnight at whatever home he happened 
to be visiting when darkness fell. In return he would give the lady of the house 
some of his products. 

The travelling salesman of that era were not merely peddlers; they were often 
the only link with the outside world. So an overnight stay would allow the family to 
catch up on the news of the area and affairs in the world. 

Bob Johnson was really missed, and people will always remember the 
excitement that his visits brought to their rather drab existence. 
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PUTTING UP ICE 
In the days before electricity, the only way to keep food cool in the summer 
was to lay in a supply of ice during the winter. 


Bill Glover and Ken Williams with their ice tongs and saw, ready to cut a hole 
in the ice to saw blocks. 


Buting uo ie in 1898 at Pai's min. Bill Glover, W.R, Greenwood, Carl Rei, Dave Temple, Ken Wi 
ams, 


Putting up ice, 1939. Bill Glover, Carl Rehill, Sid Harvesting a load of ice. Lorne, Bill, Edwin and 
Grimes, Margaret Wright 
The blocks were hauled onto the ice, loaded into sleigh boxes and taken to 


the farm, where they were stored in an ice well, or in a building, well covered with 
Straw for insulation 


lt the ice was carefully stored, it would last throughout the following summer. 
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THE LITTLE HEN OF THE PRAIRIE 
By Blanche Johnston 

Remember when farm wives tried to raise chickens for farm use and a lit 
pin money? Sometimes it happened quite by accident, if a hen hid her nest ang 
‘came out a few weeks later trailing a brood of chicks. 

The more methodical housewife took the broody hens from the nests, put 
them in apple boxes on fifteen or sixteen eggs each, and locked them in some 
dark building. They were given feed and water and watched carefully. A setting 
hen turns her eggs, and her body moisture provides the humidity necessary for 
good hatching. After a week or so the eggs could be tested for fertility by shaking 
them or holding them up to a strong light. 

If all went well, the litle chicks would break their way out of the shell in about 
three weeks. They were fed hard-boiled eggs, chopped up, until they could eat 
grain, The hen would take her brood on excursions around the farmyard, 
becoming very excited when she found a tasty morsel for them. A manure pile 
was a great place for them to scratch in. 

At night the hen would go to shelter and settle down, with the young chicks 
safely hidden under her. The growing period was not without its dangers. Mortality 
rate was high if the farm wife did not keep a watchful eye out for hawks, coyotes, 
badgers, skunks, or even the occasional cat. The watering trough, rain and 
hailstorms were additional hazards. If the chicks survived, the housewife had done 
her job well 

Predominate breeds were Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons and Dominiques. Today we would call them a general 
Purpose bird. They laid fairly well, and were good meat birds. To reduce 
inbreeding, neighbors would exchange roosters, a practice which produced some 
very colorful birds indeed. 

In ater years incubators beeame more common, but these involved work too. 
The temperature had to be kept regulated and the eggs turned by hand and 
sprinkled with water several times a day. When the chicks hatched, many people 
who did not have brooder houses kept them penned under the cook stove for a 
Couple of weeks. As they got older, they would be put outside in a pen during the 
day, and gathered in again in the evening. One couldn't wait too late to gather 
them up or they would get cold, bunch up and smother. 

The care necessary to raise chickens put the housewife and her flock on 
close terms. Each woman had some ingenious method of calling her chickens for 
feed or to shut them in. One woman made a pet of a young rooster which she 
called Johnny. One evening she called him but he did not come. That was when 
she remembered that he was in the frying pant 


CHAPTER XIil 
DO YOU REMEMBER? 
an Endiang ball game at which the Scapa left fielder was accused of 
carrying an extra ball in his pocket? 
the time that Wes Howery Sr. pitched a nine inning ball game wearing a 
heavy overcoat? 
the time Jack Temple sald “Give me a catcher, a first baseman, and this 
center fielder and we will beat you guys?” 
+ when Eddie Graham studied the rule book every Sunday morning 
before a ball game? 
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. when the managers of the two local ball teams came to blows on July 
first at Scapa? 

the time Eddie Graham chased Reinhardt Weich from third base to 
home plate to make the winning run? 

when the elastic broke on the bloomers of one of the girls at a Garden 
Plain basketball game? 

. when baseball suits for the Clear Lake ball team were made by the 

wives of the players at the home of C. L. Sittlington? 

‘when Charlie Hocket rode a bucking horse at Garden Plain picnic and 
pulled leather? 

when Charlie Johnson Sr. always hauled the brush for the roof of the 

booth at Clear Lake picnics? 

when Johnnie Stewart's wooden leg creaked with every step, as he gave 
a whole package of Rawleigh’s gum to each child? 

two trustees who exchanged blows at a school board meeting? 

what it felt ike when the seat of the two-holer was covered with frost on 
a January morning? 

when a gentleman from Garden Plain made for the door after the store 
keeper had traded the peppermint jar for a jar of mothballs on his counter. He also 
would cut the ends off the bananas before he would allow the store keeper to 
weigh them? 

when Fred Blaxall sang “Slap Dab, Slap Dab,” and “When They Broke 
the Bank of Monte Carlo?" 

when Mr. Josley Olsen at sixty-eight years of age in 1924 missed only 
cone trip in elght years, when he drove the mail from Castor to Garden Plain and 
Fertility? 


when Hugh Campbell had a different humorous story to tell at every 
gathering he attended? 
when John Vanderberg, Buchan teacher, was champion checker player 
of Alberta? 
. when 2% beer was sold at picnics, some called it “Silver Spray,” others 
had a different name for it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


CHURCH SERVICES 
By Mrs. E. Grove 

In the early years church services and Sunday school were held at many 
points in the country, which gave everyone a chance to attend without having to 
travel too many miles. 

Presbyterian services were held from May, 1910, to 1912 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Hannah. The first service was led by Mr. J.T. Warwick, a student 
appointed to the Copeville Mission Field by the Home Missions Committee. His 
Text was "I will not let thee go except thou bless me.” Genesis 32:26. 

Among the many ministers who held services at the country schools were 
Rev. Tanahill, Rev. McNeil, Rev. Derby, Rev. Hartley, Rev. Gourlay, Rev. W. G. 
Shaw, and students M. D. Oliver, Mr. Walker, Mr. Farquerson, and others. 

Church of Christ services and Sunday School were started in the Garden 
Ply area in 1913, and held in the homes of the Livingstone and Unsworth 
familie. 


In 1948 Rev. and Mrs. Fred Pahl held summer Bible schools in schoolhouses 
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around the area, and had a Bible school picnic at the Gaugler farm bulldings to 
complete the summer session. 

Margaretta Nelson, who taught Wiese school in the early Thirties, had some 
Salvation Army training and held church and Sunday school services. After she 
left the district she went back to Salvation Army work and spent some time as a 
missionary in Africa. 


Netherby Sunday School - 1913. Back Row: Mrs. J. W. Taylor, Miss L. A. MacDonald, Miss M. Fisher, 
Lizzie Caruthers, Lily Watson, Frances Lewis, Mrs. Corry Sr., Frank Sturgess, Mrs. Tom Waugh, Lewis 
Sturgess, Tommy Watson, Jahn Waugh, Reg Waugh, Mrs. W. Wright Sr. Front Row: Jim and Herb Taylor, 
Mary Waugh, lona Wright, Dolly and Gerty Sturgess, 


4952 - Sunday School at home of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Wilson, Back Row: Inza, Sandra, Gordon, Dennis 
Matts. Others: Marlyn and Mabel Ironside, Hope and Fraser Wilson, Rosemary Matis, Donald, Stephen, 
Brian Greenway, Miler boys, 


Father La Conte and Father O'Halloran of Castor conducted masses at 
Garden Plain hall and at Corinne School. 

Catholic Church services were held at the Scapa hall by Father Harnett. In the 
1940's a small building was moved into the village of Scapa to be used as a 
church. 

St. Peter's Lutheran Church was opened in 1921, south-west of Scapa. 
Services have been held there since that time, and many former members of the 
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congregation are buried in the little cemetery which adjoins the church. To 
celebrate their golden jubilee, special anniversary services were held on August 1, 
1971, and many oldtimers returned for the occasion. During the picnic in the 
afternoon many old acquaintances were renewed. 


Pastor John Abs and Confirmation Cass of November, 1943. St. Peter's Lutheran Church, Scapa. The 
Confrmands: Samuel, Christ and Reinhold Hintz, Nelson Annas, Relnhardt Weich, Ewald Ottrstadter, 
Henry Nil, Archie Diogel, Bernard Kading, Art Mathes, Katie Glubrecht, Emma Glubrectt, Paulin Hein 


The Rev. Henry Bietsch and Confirmation Class of 1928, St. Peter's Luthern Church, Scapa. Back Row: 
Fudy Hein, Gottried Glubrecht, Herman Schult, Wiliam Storch. Front Row: Elina or Ida Welch, Mary 
Schutt, Elizabeth Bietsch, Carolina Stulberg. 
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lass, Scapa, Catholic Church. Back Row: Herb Wimmer, Philip Brunner, Leo Wiens, Alloys 
Brunner. Front Row Alfred Brunner, Ken Hausher, unknown. 
sb 


‘Sunday School Group taken at Solon School - 1924. The visiting minister was Rev. Green, 


Netherby School also served as a church, and many Sunday school, church 
and funeral services were held there. Land adjoining the school grounds was 
donated for a cemetery in 1911; the first grave was that of William Lewis. 

The following account of the history of the Anglican Church in the area was 
compiled by Mrs. E. Hanlon: 

in 1913 Rev. H. E. Scallon left Castor by saddlehorse to survey the area 
between the CPR line to the north and the CNR to the south, and decided to build a 
Mission House at Hartshorn, near the present hamlet of Byemoor. The first 
buildings were destroyed by a severe hailstorm, were rebuilt and served until 
1920, when they burned to the ground during Rev. Scallon’s absence. Once again 
it was rebuilt. 

It was from this centre that Rev. Scallon came to conduct services in the 
Netherby and Garden Plain areas. Services were held once a month. He also 
visited the sick, and performed weddings, burials and baptisms. He served 
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area for twenty-five years. He often married young people whom he remembered 
holding in his arms for baptism. 

‘The beautifully carved oak altar that travelled with him for many thousands of 
miles folded up into the space of a suitcase, and contained all that is necessary for 
the celebration of sacraments, including silk robes, vases, cross and candlesticks, 
altar vessels and a portable font. This altar converted many an out-of-way spot 
into a Sanctuary of God. 

Memories of the Garden Plain area are recalled by a former minister in the 
area, J. Mayne: 

in May, 1923, | was appointed to the Garden Plain Mission Field. Conditions 
were dry, but with western optimism the fields were seeded, On Sunday, May 27, 
as | was going to my morning service, the rain started. A nearby farmer, Don 
Cameron, called me to take shelter in his home. After about twenty minutes the 
rain stopped, but by then the roads were too muddy for my bicycle, so Mr. 
Cameron offered me his horse to ride the remaining four miles. It was raining 
again when | reached the school where the service was to be held, but there was 
no one there. | returned to the farm. The rain lasted all day and | stayed till 
morning. Mr. Cameron was a Soldier Settlement Board man from Toronto, and 
had been five years in the area. This was the first rain he had seen in Alberta. He 
moved from one window to another saying, “This is great!” 

The result of the rain was a bumper crop. | knew that help would be scarce 
and if | didn't do something | would be called a lazy preacher. | was not that. | got 
work on a farm and stooked barley, wheat and oats for five weeks. | hadn't stooked 
for many years and found the partly hailed barley hard work, and the heavy wheat 
and oat crops were not easy. My last stooking there was a twenty-four acre oat 
‘crop which took four days to do. The next spring the owner, Frank Kennedy, told 
me that he had threshed over twenty-four hundred bushels of oats from it. No 
wonder it took four days to stook! 

| ecarried on Sunday services as usual. There was no Sunday work in the fields 
and congregations kept up very well. can call my summer at Garden Plain a good 
experience. 

Mrs. Frances Unsworth supplied the following information regarding Rev. 
Martin Holdom. He was a young Anglican minister who was stationed in Castor 
‘about 1910. A young nurse who worked in Castor asked him if he would ride to the 
resent townsite of Hanna in January, to marry her to Jim Parker. He consented, 
and set out the day before the wedding, wearing a fur cap, sheepskin coat, chaps 
and felt boots, and riding a mare which he said could do about eight miles an hour, 
all day. It was fifty miles to the ranch, so he set out early in the morning, in twenty 
below weather with a breeze. He stopped at Garden Plain for dinner, but darkness 
{ell before he reached the ranch and he missed the trail. He followed a fence for 
‘some time until he found a gate and eventually arrived at his destination 
casieh® 72% day he performed the ceremony and rode the fity miles back to 
castor. 

The homesteaders were not the only ones who braved hardships and danger 
When the west was being settled. 

Soaiht”®: Cfewe recalled Rev. Scallon: "A very colorful person of that era was Rev. 
callon. . . it was he who married Aubrey and me. Mr, Scallon drove a team of 
horses and a cutter in winter, and weather permitting, an old car. He was 
Constantly getting lost, stuck or broken down and was usually late for services, but 
© arrived sometime. He was a dedicated, well-loved man, and gave of himself 
and his worldly goods to the mission he served. 
Hanna Herald, February 25, 1926: It is intended to hold a radio church service 
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in the Crow Hill schoo! house in the near future. Any interested people should see 
Mr. C. A. Hill 


Later reports in the Herald indicate that the first service was very successful, 
and many such were held subsequently. One of these was an Easter service. 


WEDDINGS 


375 — Mr. and Mrs. D. N. Guthrie, 


and Mrs. J.J. Rehill 


1916 — Mr. and Mrs, Andy Hanson, 1918 — Mr. and Mrs, George Wright. 





1924 — Mr. and Mrs, Frank Brunner 


CHAPTER XIV 
ORGANIZATIONS 
MUSICIANS OF HANNA NORTH 
By Ellen Ironside 

‘Anyone who could play an instrument in the early days was really an asset to 
the district for without some form of music there could be no dancing. 

‘Among the very early musicians were, Mr. Jack Lepard, (an uncle of Mrs. 
Elechia Chidley), Clyde Wooden, Mr. Charlie Halverson and Jack Campbell as 
well as the Richardson brothers. 

In 1912 the Garden Plain Hall was built and one of the first orchestras to play, 
there included Mr. and Mrs. Earl Himelrich, Al Bowman, Jack Leicht, with Harry 
Wiese and Bill Sim taking part at different times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leech played for the first of July picnics at the Garden Plain 
Hall. They were from Castor where Mr. Leech owned the Pekin Theatre. They 
would bring extra musicians down as he taught music in Castor and it was an 
opportunity for his pupils to practise! 

Roy Embree played for dances during this period also, accompanied by Bill 
Sim. He is well known as an old-time fiddler by everyone and down through the 
years has played with Gottfried Glubrecht, Marion (Taylor) Fox and George Gwin 
a8 well as many others. 

In the Lake Thelma district, George Vigen on violin, Alfred Anderson on bass 
violin and Ingwell Vigen on guitar made a harmonious trio. 

Farther east, the Johnson brothers played for dances. Their father was the 
Rawleigh dealer at Whatcheer. 

In 1922 George Unsworth and his brother Bob played for many dances. 
Through the years till George left Garden Plain he played for dozens of dances 
from Spondin to Endiang and south to Wiese and Annasheim and eastward to 
Centre Point. He was accompanied by Bill Sim on piano and at times by Joe 
Fielding on trumpet. Walter Jensen, Bennie Weller, Bob Unsworth and George Jr. 
were on hand at various times to provide music for wedding dances, barn dances 
and at house parties. 

tn 1923 Tiff Ironside and his sister Belle Cooper on violin accompanied by Ed 
Berg on gultar played many peppy tunes. Other names to remember at this time 
were Gen Sans on violin, Thorcliffe Wangsness on guitar and Mr. Chappell. Then 
came Thorcliffe Bergum, Harry Wiese, Joe and Mac Lepard, Elechia Chidley and 
vim Cuthbert followed by Butch and Will Ironside. 
Around 1935 Mr. and Mrs. Benson played drums and piano with Reg 
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Wismore on violin, At this time Bill McLaren and Bob Rehill were called upon 
supply music. 

By 1945 a five piece band had started playing for dances in the district 
Fred Johnston on violin, Herb Wimmer playing accordion, “Shorty” Glubrecht, 
banjo, Jack McLaren on piano and Bud Hansen on drums. When Jack left to teacy, 
elsewhere. Betty Herold replaced him, then later she left to be replaced by Eley 
Ironside. When Shorty left Hanna, George Gwin took his place and this bang 
played together for quite a few years. 

Music was supplied north of Hanna in the late thirties by Sam Ball, hi 
daughter Mrs. Smart and his granddaughter Helen Smart. George Gwin was on 
hand to play banjo or guitar. 

Harry and Winnifred Parker, George Gwin and Bill Curtis played for dances a 
Wiese, Alps, Meadowlands and elsewhere. Later, Harry and his wife. Marion 
teamed up to provide good music for dancing. 

Pat and Stuart McRae, Bill Burt and Bud Hansen played for dances at Garden 
Plain school and at Scapa also. 

Harry Zimmerman came down from Castor to play violin at the Garden Plain 
Hall and Mrs, Harry Saar from Spondin gave of her talent also, 

In later years Shirley Lumsden, Alex Garrow, Herb Pfahl, Joe Martin, Alben 
Banco, Danny Gall and Bert Chidley have given of their talents to supply music or 
dancing. 

My apologies to those whose names I have missed, or for errors in dates and 
spelling 


GARDEN PLAIN LOCAL U.F.A. NO. 310 
By Fred Johnston 


At a joint meeting held in Edmonton in September of 1908, the Alberta 
Farmers Association and the Canadian Society of Equity amalgamated to form the 
United Farmers of Alberta. It was not till 1914 that the Union was incorporated, 

The Garden Plain local was formed in August of 1911 at a meeting at Garden 
Plain store and post office with T. A. Kane, president, John Graham, vice- 
president and T. F. Ironside, secretary-treasurer. Directors were: John Hutchin- 
son, Martin Gulseth, Fred Stickney, George Gibb, Martin Siverson and Bob 
Livingstone. 


Garden Plain U.F.A, Hall - 1914. Left to Right: Laughlin Campbell, Steven Wagner, George Claypool, 
Albert Kennedy, Olaf Larsen, Martin Siverson, Frank Kennedy, Jack Lepard, James W. Taylor, John Gamp- 


bell, Wiliam Wagner, Charles Lohrman, Bll Veschie, Bob Livingston, Bil Colin, Hugh Moe, Challe 
Satteld (kneeling. 


At first they met at local farm homes and at the Buchan, Corinne and 
Netherby schools, but the members wished to have a meeting place of their own 
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‘and so a committee was formed. They chose a site at the Diamond mine, Donald 
Gattanach's homestead, to erect the hall. All materials were freighted from Castor. 
(On February 21, 1914 work commenced on the hall and it was completed in time 
{or the first meeting to be held there on March 7. Later on, there was talk of moving 
it toa more permanent location. In 1920 ten acres of land was purchased from the 
P.R. on NW-31-33-13 for $35.00 per acre. The hall was moved on July 7, 1920 to 
its present location, The kitchen was built in 1922. In 1945, with the co-operation of 
the district, a huge renovation project was undertaken. Monies received from 
dividends applied to purchases were put into the general fund for this job. The 
interior was lined with plaster board and the outside stuccoed with a porch added. 
Later a new floor was laid and a foundation poured. Electric lights were installed in 
4954 and a propane heater in 1963. With aid from a Government Grant more 
renovations were done in 1975, 

Through the years a variety of functions were held, dances; hard time, 
wedding and benefit dances; card parties; box and pie socials; minstrel shows; 
debating contests; Burns nights; St. Patrick’s and New Year's Eve celebrations; 
Christmas concerts, Chataquas, and showers. Everyone's favorite was the annual 
picnic which at times featured bucking contests. One incident pertaining to the 
picnic was a motion to sell beer; this was defeated. Ball games and the “Old 
Timers” picnics of the last few years are still very popular. And of course there 
were U.F.A. (Unifarm) meetings, ratepayer meetings and polling booths. 

‘The Garden Plain Local for many years ordered and distributed many farm 
supplies for its members’ needs. Such a list would include, barrels of formalin, 
binder twine, car loads of posts and coal, barrels of machine oil, plow shares, 
flour, oatmeal, apples and even gopher poison. Through the years various 
trustees were elected to oversee the purchase and distribution of these items. 
Jack Corry held this position for many years. 

‘Over the years, hundreds of resolutions were directed to the proper 
authorities on varied matters. Some such resolutions were in regard to the war 
effort of 1914-18, the influenza epidemic of 1919, the need for more threshing 
machines in the district, the erection of rural telephone lines in 1922 and 
‘subsequent transfer from A.G.T. to farmers’ mutuals. There were also resolutions 
regarding U.F.A.’s action when it was involved with politics. 

Until Highway 36 was highgraded and gravelled many resolutions were 
directed to Edmonton for its Immediate construction. It was not till 1943 that 
‘construction commenced. 

During the thirties a resolution directed to Dowling Lake P.M. was regarding 
removal of wire from abandoned farms. The Local was successful in petitioning 
for a Pool elevator at Garden Plain siding in 1939. In the late thirties this Local 
sponsored the local A.I.A. (Agricultural Improvement Association). Little Round 
Lake U.F.A. amalgamated with the Garden Plain local in 1989. 

‘At one time or other almost everyone in the area belonged to the U.F.A. A 
membership of fifty to sixty was quite common. Many people served the Local 
faithfully for years. It would not be amiss to mention just a few: Jack Corry, Jack 
Campbell, Bill Harvey, Frank Kennedy, Pete Jensen, J.W. Taylor, Rudy Moore, 
Charlie Noyce, W. R. Storch, Fred Johnston and Sandy Donaldson. There were 
numerous presidents but secretary-treasurer F. W. Johnston held that position for 
twenty-eight years and Hugh Campbell had it for eighteen years. Today, our 
Unifarm Local 113-22 is stil ative, with Louis Unsworth as president and Ed 

'orch as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Garden Plain Community Club, registered under the Friendly Societies 

Act, now takes care of the needs of the Hall. Our hope is that the Garden Plain Hall 
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will serve the needs of the people for years to come. 
This short history is gleaned from the minute books and materials preserved 
by the Local. 


GARDEN PLAIN THRESHERS 
By Fred Johnston 


In 1923, eight farmers organized a co-operative called “Garden Plain 
Threshers.” Members were: Fred Biaxhall, Ken Bryanton, Russel Chidley, George 
Forster, Pete Jensen, Fred Johnston, Steve Wagner and George Wright. George 
Forster was president for the first two years and Fred Johnston for the remaining 
years. Fred Blaxhall was secretary-treasurer at a salary of $25.00 per annum, 

Some of the men looked at an all-steel Case outfit. The Case tractor used 
kerosene, the 26” steel separator was small enough to require only six or eight 
teams to operate it. However, they agreed to purchase a Sawyer-Massey from 
Mockett of Hanna. As events later proved, this was an acknowledged mistake. 

‘The more expensive Sawyer-Massey was something else again! The steamer 
had to have a boiler inspection every year, required an engineer, a coal hauler and 
a tankee to keep it going. The steamer was a used one but in good shape. The 
thresher had a wooden body, a 32" cylinder and required eight teams and two 
field pitchers to keep it going, when it went. 

None of the owners really understood the mechanics of threshing. Mostly 
through inexperience, some of the jobs done were pitiful. More chaff than grain in 
the bin, or too much grain thrown over. Eventually, the co-op had to hire a 
separator man. Sandy Hilts, Morgan and Lorne Hannah were hired different years. 
Even at that, the machine would break down at the most inopportune time, 
necessitating a trip to town, usually with a team. Very few had cars to make ¢ 
hurried trip for repairs. Jim Hannah was engineer one year, but Pete Jensen was 
usually the engineer. 

Coal at two dollars per ton was hauled from local mines. The water trom Pete 
Jensen's well was used because It was more suitable for the boiler. Average 
wages through the years were seven to eight dollars per day for the engineer, ten 
dollars for the separator man and teamsters, bundle, coal and water haulers got 
four to seven dollars per day. Threshing charges were fourteen cents for wheat, 
twelve cents for barley and ten cents for oats. Meals were paid for at the rate of 
thirty-five cents per meal. 

1923 was the year of the bumper crop, 1924 poor, 1925 good, 1927 halled 
Out, 1928 damp and tough, 1929 no crop. By this time farm prices had declined 
rapidly compared to prices after World War 1. 

At the time of purchase the outfit cost $4,500.00 but by 1929 the co-op stil 
‘owed almost the same amount. Miss a payment or two, add interest and 
compount interest; it was hopeless! About 1935, the remaining few members went 
through debt adjustment, sold the boiler to the Memorial Hall, Hanna, as a heating 
unit and were clear of the debt. 

As of December, 1976, Pete Jensen is the only surviving member of the 
Garden Plain Threshers 


RHYMES OF A THRESHERMAN 
By J. W. Taylor 
In Sunny Alberta, the year twenty-five, 
hired for the threshing to keep things alive 
To a place north of Hanna, they call Garden Plain 
Where the fields are all yellow with plump, golden grain. 
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So! hired with a rig, a so-called Syndicate, 

The farmers who made it comprised number eight, 
The man at the head was a fellow called Fred, 

‘And when he bawled you out, you wished you were dead! 
The Engineer was a chap called Pete 

And when he moved the engine, it sure was some feat, 
With the crashing of gears and the hissing of steam 
And a bill for repairs was soon on the scene. 

The Separator man was a fellow from Sweden, 

With a look on his face like the Garden of Eden, 

With a pair of pliers and a greasy oil can, 

He kept up his end as long as she ran. 

Johnson, the farmer, a man from B.C. 

‘As nice a young man as you would e’er wish to see; 
But the weeds and the worms from his crop took a toll 
And sadly depleted his fat pocket roll 

Our crack bundie man was a fellow called Steve, 

The first to begin and the last to leave, 

While his wondertul knowledge and visions afar 

Have earned for him, a large golden star. 

The coal man went by the name of Ken, 

His time of arrival you always knew when, 

But, boys, oh boys, he was full of old Nick, 

And by his line of talk he was some Bolshevik. 





George Wright was the name of the Tanky, 
‘And he was surely lean and lanky, 

‘And unless he slept in on a frosty morn, 

He was Wright, alright, as sure is you're born. 


The only one who had a car, 

‘And made trips both near and far, 

Was little George Forster, a happy Papa, 

But the bumps we got on his farm 

‘Made a lasting impression far from calm. 

The outside men were a tough looking bunch, 
Hungry for dinner and worse for lunch 

But they stayed on the job and looked for the day, 
They could pack their valises and draw their back pay. 


GARDEN PLAIN A.A. 
By Fred Johnston 

A federally-sponsored organization called the Agricultural Improvement 
Association was formed under the auspices of the local U.F.A. group about 1936. 
Many of the members of the executive of the local U.F.A. were also on the A.l.A. 
directorate. The A.I.A. was a movement to help farmers and needed the co- 
©peration of the farmers to succeed. The association was responsible for the 
Aistribution of Sweet Clover, Wheat grass, Brome grass, potato and Fall Rye seed 
The government provided trees, accompanied by instructions as how they should 
Planted; and aided any farmer wishing to put in a stock watering dam, dugout, 
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or small irrigation scheme. Fruit trees and bushes were also supplied to be 
irrigated from these dugouts. 

The Garden Plain and Hanna Locals of the A.l.A., in co-operation with the 
Neutral Hills Livestock Association and the Goose Lake Livestock Association 
sponsored the sale of livestock by public auction at the local Hanna stock yards, 4 
committee was set up to look after the details such as listings, advertising, hauling 
and selling assistance from the Provincial government a policy of distrib. 
uting herd sires was also undertaken. One year, with the assistance of the local 
D.A. and federal engineer, a field day was held, demonstrating the setting of tie, 
seeders for ease of draft and coverage. The Regional Conferences of A.|.A. locals 
was hosted by the Lethbridge Experimental Farms of Lethbridge. This Local, 
having outlived its usefulness, was disbanded about 1943. The P-F.R.A. took over 
some of the projects initiated by the A.LA. 


GARDEN PLAIN JUNIOR GRAIN CLUB 
By Fred Johnston 

The Junior Grain Club was formed in the spring of 1940 under the auspices of 
the local U.F.A., and sponsored by the Alberta Wheat Pool. There were ap. 
proximately twelve members, farm boys from the area from the age of fifteen to 
twenty. Each received five bushels of registered Marquis wheat. The grain was 
seeded on a summer fallowed plot isolated from other wheat varieties. A field day 
was arranged when all plots were inspected. Through arrangements made by Ken 
Walker, D.A. of Youngstown, another field day was held at the sub-experimental 
farm of Casey Pals of Castor. 

Judging of the threshed samples was done in the Garden Plain Hall in 
November. Who won the competition and the trip to Olds has long been forgotten. 


The Club was in operation for that year only; however the use of this foundation 
seed in following years resulted in a decided improvement in yleld, 


SULLIVAN LAKE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION 
By Fred Johnston 

‘On February 11, 1952, W. L. Marsh, Rural Supervisor of Canadian Utilities, 
Drumheller addressed a meeting of interested farmers in the Scapa Hall. His 
discussion centered around the procedures involved in setting up a Rural 
Electrification Association. The chairman for the meeting, Jack Corry asked for a 
show of hands and all who were present agreed that an R.E.A. should be formed. 

The board of directors included Jack Corry, chairman; Ernest Haessel, vice 
chairman; and Fred Miller, Charlie Lohrmann, Manley Viste, Stewart McRae and 
Albert Galarneau. Fred Johnston was secretary-treasurer. W. R. Storch’s sugges- 
tion of Sullivan Lake R.E.A. as the name of the association was approved, The 
directors, in a canvass blitz, successfully signed some fifty subscribers in & 
month's time. On October 1, 1952, the Master Contract between Canadian Utilities 
and Sullivan Lake R.E.A. was signed. As the Association was required by Co-op 
Activities Branch to pay half cash on the signing of the contract, the Provincial 
Government loaned the Association the balance. The money was to be repaid in 
ten yearly installments, plus no more than three and a half percent interest. The 
first payment was for $36,370.06. 

Meanwhile a crew were busily surveying the actual route and sometime 
during July 1952 the contract for actual construction was let, with Harkness 
Construction of Calgary as the successful bidder. The members were also busy 
wiring or rewiring their farmsteads for the actual turning on of the power by 
Christmas 1952. 





In 1954 the Spondin branch was constructed, nearly doubling the number of 
subscribers, bringing the total to some one hundred and thirty users of power. AS 
the times changed, there was a drop in the numbers due to one farmer buying out 
another, and other reasons; and now the Association has approximately eighty 
customers. 

‘The Sullivan Lake R.E.A. has always been a member of the Alberta Union of 
RE.A’s. The directorship has changed through the years; many of the original 
directors are no longer with us. 

‘The board of directors of Sullivan Lake R.E.A. for 1977 are: Albert Storch, 
chairman; Erbin Grove, vice-chairman; Herb Pfahl, W. L. Storch, Harold 
Strandberg, Henry Nielson and Bob Rehill. Rayford Johnston Is secretary- 
treasurer. 


NETHERBY GIRLS 4-H; 1953-54 
By Mrs. George Standing Jr. 

In the fall of 1963 the first 4-H group organized in the Netherby District, 
consisted of the following girls (who had to be the age of twelve years or close to 
ity; Annabelle Haessel, Janet Standing, Inza Matis, Sandra Matis, Muriel 
Strandberg, Lois Miller and Verna Tetz. The Club leader was Mrs. Battryn, schoo! 
teacher at Netherby; the assistant leaders were Mrs. George Standing Jr., and 
Miss Lorraine Shatz, the Hanna Home Economist, 

During the fall and winter the girls learned the 4-H pledge and how to conduct 
the meetings, prepared handicrafts and project books, studied and practised 
etiquette, listened to speakers and gave speeches; and served tea to their 
mothers. 


Netherby Girls 4-H - 1954. Back Row: Mrs. George Standing Jr, Annabelle Haessel, Inza Matis, Lois 
Miler, Sandra Matis, Verna Tetz, Mrs. Ernestine Batryn. Front Row: Muriel Strandberg, Janet Standing, 


On May 19, 1954 they held their first Achievement Day. Miss Lorraine Shatz 
judged their work and the results were as follows: Lois Miller won first but was too 
young to attend Club Week. Annabelle Haessel was Efficiency winner, Inza Mattis 
Was the alternate winner, Lois Miller received the T. Eaton award. Annabelle 
Haessel was unable to attend club week at Olds, due to a holiday trip with her 
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parents to Peace River, so Inza Mattis became the first girl from our group to 
attend Club Week at Olds. 

The Efficiency winner must be fourteen years of age at the time of the 
‘Achievement Day. Expenses involved in sending the Efficiency winner to Club 
Week are borne by the Department of Agriculture or another sponsoring organiza- 
tion. 

A Garden Club was their project for the spring and summer of 1954. The 
President was Lois Miller, Secretary, Annabelle Haessel. On July 29, 1954 they 
had their garden tour and they were judged by Mr. Ness, Wheat Poo! Represen- 
tative, and Miss Lorraine Shatz, On August 24, their Achievement Day was held at 
Netherby. The results were: Annabelle Haessel, first with seventy-nine percent 
and Janet Standing runner up, who was too young. Annabelle attended Club 
Week at Olds in 1955. 

During the summer of 1954, Janet Standing, Inza Mattis and Annabelle 
Haessel attended 4-H camp at Bar Harbour for one week with leaders Miss 
Lorraine Shatz and Mr. Ness and assistants and girls from other groups. The girls 
were all happy with the training and experience they received in 4-H; but as some 
of the girls left to attend school elsewhere, the group was disbanded. 


DUNDEE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 
By Doreen Rehill 

Knowing the need for a Ladies Group in our area north of Hanna, Mrs. 
George Wright, Convener of the Acadia Constituency, asked some of the ladies of 
the district to meet at the home of Mrs. Robert Rehill on the afternoon of June 18, 
1958. Seven interested women joined the Institute at the fee of twenty-five cents 
per member: Mrs. Rayford Johnston, Mrs. George Standing Jr., Mrs. Roderick 
Standing, Mrs. Clifford Corry, Mrs. Wilf Lumsden, Mrs. Helen Standing and Mrs. 
Robert Rehill. The name of our Branch was decided upon and sent to Edmonton 
for approval. We received our Charter by registered mail later on; from that day we 
were legally formed and named The Dundee Women’s institute. 

Our first President was Mrs. Rehill, secretary was Mrs. Johnston, Vice- 
President was Mrs. George Standing. We have held regular meetings once a 
month ever since we organized. We have had as many as twenty-two members, 
but now are only ten of whom three are charter members: Evelyn Standing, Eileen 
Standing and Doreen Rehill. We held our meetings for several years in Dundee 
School, and when it was sold to Mr. Halverson for use on his farm, we moved our 
meeting place to Netherby School. After a few more years our membership 
decreased, so we could accommodate the group in our homes, which was more 
convenient for our hostess of the month. At one meeting there were twelve ladies 
present, with thirteen pre-schoolers to add liveliness to our meetings. 

At our meetings we have birthday gifts, tea prizes or amusing roll calls, to try 
to hold the interest of our members. Our Christmas Party has always been the 
highlight of our year. We used to hold them in the school to entertain the non- 
members with music, poems and the exchange of small gifts. Now we are @ 
smaller group, we have a Christmas dinner in a member's home. We usually take 
a picture of the group which is amusing to look back at after a few years have 
rolled by. We still exchange gifts and each member is responsible for an 
entertaining item for our program. At our Christmas meeting we have a very short 
business session and pay our annual dues which are now three dollars per 
member. 

Our Pioneer Picnic has been held every July since we organized in 1958, and 
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ithas now become very popular. People travel miles to meet their old friends at 
the Garden Plain Hall. Our W.I. Ladies usually try to present a program and we 
always serve tea in the hall, to those who wish to be our guests. The visitors always 
compliment us for our good day. The last few years we have had a Strawberry Tea 
in June to honour the Pioneer ladies of the district. We always have a very good 
turnout to enjoy the hospitality of our hostess, Mrs. Fred Johnston, who has always 
opened her home to us on that day. 

In 1963 we published the Garden Plain Story, a history of the district and the 
pioneer families who lived there. 


Dundee Women's Institute - 1973 - 15th Anniversary. Mrs. W. L. Storch, Mrs. Alex Wolfert, Mrs. Erbin 


Gre is Rod Sanding, Ws. J. Rhil Me. George Sanding Mrs, ranges Unsvert, Mrs. 
sion. 


The serious business of our group Is to work for home and country. We have 
hospital committee to send cards and gifts to the hospitalized neighbours of the 
district. We have helped to plan bridal showers; served lunch at auction sales in 
our district; usually have several card parties a year; and have sponsored pot luck 
suppers, We are very active in attending our own W.l. conference and annual 
conventions, held at different places in Alberta. We all enjoy them and always 
bring back valuable information to use in our own district. 

We are a small group, but really enjoy every meeting and one another's 
company. We try hard to live up to our W.1. Creed standards; we feel we can be 
very proud of what our local Dundee Women's Institute has accomplished. 


SNOW PLOWING 
By Fred Nill 

The first snowplow associations were formed about 1955 and carried on until 
1964 when the Special Areas began plowing roads. Each member of the 
association paid from five to ten dollars each year, the amount varying with the 
amount of snow to be moved. The Special Areas matched this money to a 
Maximum of five hundred dollars. 

Six associations were formed, Annasheim, Chain Lakes, Scapa West, 
Hudson Bay, Wiese and Garden Plain. 

The Annasheim and Chain Lakes plows were operated by Ervin Schultz, 
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Albert Baes, Irvin Bossert, and Ken Robertson. The Hudson Bay and Wiese 
associations hired Faechner, Kirby, Grover or Gaugler to plow their roads with g 
bulldozer mounted on a cat. The Garden Plain association plow was driven by 
Albert Storch. The Scapa West plow was driven by each of the members in turn, 
using their own tractors to operate it. 


‘Albert Storch with snow blower on front of Case Tractor. 


‘School bus roads were the first to be opened after a storm; then the others 
were plowed out. The wage for snow plow operators was four dollars an hour, toa 
maximum of one hundred and twenty-five hours, 


RURAL TELEPHONE LINES 

The first rural phone lines were built in the area north of Hanna in 1921 and 
1922. During the depression years many farmers were forced to do without this 
convenience; with fewer subscribers on each line and the resulting lower income, 
the government had difficulty keeping the lines in repair. Eventually the govern- 
ment decided to discontinue being responsible for rural lines; at meetings held in 
February, 1935, residents of this area followed the path taken by all rural areas 
if they wished to have telephone service. They formed Mutual Telephone Com- 
Panies, and bought what was left of the old government lines in their area. With 
very little capital, and volunteer labor, they built a line in their area and in to the 
nearest telephone exchange; in this case Hanna. 

There were several Mutual Telephone Companies in the Hanna North Re- 
gion. 

Hanna North East Mutual: The first chairman was Mr. Blain and Mr 
Grimes was secretary. Members were S. Herring, W. Storch, J. Litke, B. Howery, 
A. Mattis, D. Mattis, A. Wilson, S. L. Grimes, E. Blain, G Thomas, J. Trefz, and H. 
‘Smith. Over the years a number of others joined. 

One member on the circuit acted as central for anyone who had a barbed- 
wire phone. This person would take messages from the barbed-wire phone line 
and relay them over the main line; and periodically collect ten cents per call from 
the barbed-wire phone users. This amount was turned over to the Hanna North 
East Mutual to help pay their expenses. 

‘A main trunk line came out of Hanna to the three mile corner, up the Castor 
trail to Garden Plain hall, and one mile west. This gave service to several mutuals, 
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and a representative of each formed the Board of Directors responsible for the 
trunk line. Each mutual company paid for pin space on the trunk line, according to 
the number of circuits each mutual had. 

‘Shareholders paid from one dollar to a dollar and a half per month for phone 
service, excluding long distance calls. Occasionally a mutual would build up a little 
surplus, and then shareholders would have their phones rent free for a few 
months. 

There were three circuits in this mutual, numbers seven, nine and eleven. 
Each had Its own trouble shooter. In 1945 the line was extended further east to 
take in the Spondin district. The lines were rebuilt in 1960 in preparation for 
conversion to dial service the same year. In 1972 the lines were put underground 
and the government took over the operation of them. The old lines were torn 
down, the poles and wire sold, and the proceeds were turned over to the mutual 
for distribution among the shareholders. 

The Garden Plain Mutual was formed on July 8, 1995. John Corry was 
elected President and Ralph Greenway Vice-President. Directors were C. W. 
Noyce, J. R, Hemstock and Mr. Donaldson. On a motion by R. Greenway, 
seconded by Eric Small, it was agreed that the secretary should not be called upon 
to work on the line, Shares costing $24.00 each were Issued; the down payment 
was $4.50 

‘A meeting was called August 14, 1936, with representatives from the 
Meadowlands, Hanna North East, Scapa and Garden Plain Mutuals. One person 
from each mutual was chosen to act on the committee to look after the trunk line 
and collect pin money from each mutual. The men selected were Mr. Steeves, 
Wm. Storch, Mr. R. Unsworth and Ralph Greenway. 

The Watts Mutual had thirteen subscribers and three rentals. The same 
men served as officials of the mutual during its entire existence. They were 
President, Ted Quaschnick; Vice-President, George Fleck; Secretary-Treasurer, 
4J.L. Boyd. Directors: Albert Hutton, Jack Leech, Henry Quaschnick. Jack Phibbs 
served as lineman for many years, followed by George Edwards. 

The Dowling Mutual, or Line 14 as it was commonly called, was formed in 
1935. Early records are not available but men who figured prominently in its 
formation were Jack Robertson, Manley Viste, Christ Viste, Harold Lund, Harry 
Wiese, and of course there were others. 

Line 14 served a large area east and north from Dowling, extending west and 
north-west into the Chain Lakes district, and after 1960 to the Annashiem district. 
With the advent of dial phones in 1962, Line 14 was split into three separate cir- 
Cuits with a total of over thirty subscribers. 

‘Some of the presidents down through the years were Harry Wiese, Roger 
Doyle, Tom Pattison and Louis Weich, 

In 1955, Calton Viste took over from Bill Grantham as Secretary, and served 
'n that capacity until the mutual was dissolved when underground lines were built 
in 1974, 

The Scapa Mutual, formed in 1935, paid the government one dollar per mile 
when they bought the old line from Garden Plain hall to Scapa. In 1960 the line was 
extended east to Louis Unsworth’s and Henry Nelson's, and west to Fred Nill. 
The Scapa Mutual had two lines, No. 15 and No. 16. Erbin Grove acted as 
Secretary for twenty-one years. 

The Scapa South Mutual was formed at a meeting on August 20, 1950. 
President was Emanuel Erion, Vice-President, Stuart McRae, Secretary, Henry 
Ruhl; and directors were Fred Weich, John Wimmer and Lyman Grove. The 
Mutual obtained material for their line by buying from the C.N.R. the old telegraph 
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line from Scapa to Spondin. Pin space to the Hanna exchange was on the Douling 
Mutual poles from Wiese schoo! corner. 

Original members were F. Haessel, E. Haessel, Ralph Gaugler, F. Weich, 5 
McRae, L. Grove, J. Wimmer, E. Erion, H. Ruhl, D. Ruhi, O. Pah, J. Sexsmith, Eq 
Glubrecht, F. Brunner, W. Gaugler and J. Steinbrecker. 

In 1958 Scapa South joined with Lines 14 and 17 to build a trunk line to Hanna 
in preparation for conversion to dial phones. The company was dissolved in Apri, 
1973. 


CHAPTER XV 


WAR VETERANS OF HANNA NORTH 
Compiled by Cliff Kern and Margaret Nelson 

Lest we forget the brave men and women of "Hanna North” area who served 
in the Boer War, World War 1, and World War 11, we have researched names and 
pictures of same. Regretfully, some will be missed, not intentionally, but because 
of lack of information. 

‘Some of these servicemen are homesteaders, former residents, present 
residents, and their sons and daughters. “Hanna North” had her heroes; some 
decorated for bravery, while others paid the supreme sacrifice and gave their lives 
for King and country. May their memory linger in our hearts. 

We pay tribute also to the Women’s Divisions in World War II who served 
faithtully and well by the side of their soldier brothers. 


THE BOYS OF THE MAPLE LEAF 


Ripe for any adventure, sturdy, loyal and game, 
Quick to call of the Motherland the young Canadians came, 

Eager to show their mettle, ready to shed their blood. 

They bowed their neck to the collar and trained in the Salisbury Mud, 
Shipped in the fulness of time, across to the other shore, 

Heard a deep hum in the distance, the volley and thunder of War. 
Fretted to get fo the business, chafed for the firing line, 

Forward with throbbing pulses, like pilgrims who near thelr shrine, 
Spoiled for a fight and got it, lurid, merciless, red, 

Tritled with death in the trenches, braved, battled and bled, 

Then at a given order, gathered together and backed; 

Not because they were bending, but to keep the line intact, 

Four of their guns defenceless, lett in the enemy's hand, 

That was a bitter butfet, more than the boys could stand. 

Back charged the men of the Maple, routed the jubilant Huns, 
Captured a pack of Germans, and saved their precious guns, 

Ripe for any adventure, sturdy, loyal and game, 

Quick to the call of the Motherland; the keen Canadians came, 
Hurrah for the young Dominion, cheer them with heart and voice, 
The maple shall never wither; brave Canadian boys. 


Thomas Smeed, 
The poet of the Plains, 
June 9, 1916. 





PICTURES OF SERVICEMEN OF BOER WAR AND WORLD WAR I 
(¢ those who were killed in action) 


Bert Brown * Joseph Camp ‘Albert Coghill * Frank Evans 


Ray Grantham Tom Hannah 








Fred W. Johnston John Knudson MG. Lepard John Lepard 




























































































George Standing 


Len Taylor R. J Unsworth 


SERVICEMEN OF BOER WAR AND WORLD WAR I 
WHOSE PICTURES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 


("those who were killed in action) 


Andy Alpaugh Donald Campbell Fred Hoig * oe Moulding 
dim Boyd Gyril Doyle Clyde Holbrook Bill McLaren 
Stan Boon * Lou Doyle Ernie Howe Bill Mowatt 
Gibb Brown H. 8. Dunn Bert Jones Allan MeKimmie 
sack Binmore Edgar Dean Curry Johnson ‘Andrew Murdock 
David Boles Raymond Frederick Scott Johnson Mack MeMMilian 
Edgar Burkholder Ralph Gaugler doe Lidgett Stan Peake 
Frod Bottomly sim Glover Sydney Linley B.S. Penny 
Dan Campbell ‘ohn Glover Ed Loveday sim Ridell™ 
George Crossfield ‘Andy Glover Bob Livingston Wile Rell ~ 
Donald Cameron Robert Gordon J.B. MoKenzie Mike ils 

W.R. Curtis Sr. Frank Hutton ‘Jack McEwan doe Robinson 





James Riele Bil Sincair Ru. Tait* John Wilson 

W.W. Ryan Thomas Smith Bill Waring Mein Walker 

Clarence Roney Robert Smith George Wright 8. S. Wimbush 

Bil Rutherford Sr Milton Stuart Harry Wiese Charlie Wood * 

Fa.sim Neville Thomas Jimmy Weir Charlie Wigey Sr 
Art Wigley 


PICTURES OF SERVICEMEN WORLD WAR II 
("those who were killed in action) 




















Richard Brunner 


‘Arthur Camp 




















George Campion Elvin Churchill 
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.W.0.R, Edwards Irene Elm ‘Luther Faupel Edwin Fox 


Clittord Fox Katrina Glubrecht Ed Glubrecht ‘Jack Greenwood 


Norman Greenway 


Ruby Grantham Walter Hein Edwin Hein Rudy Hein 





Ivan Hannah John Hannah Roy Hutton 





‘Sid Herring Martin Johnson 





Gunnar Johnson Walter Kern 


Wiliam Kautz M.A. McCuish ‘Aubrey MCuish JM. MeCuish 





































































































LA MoCuish JR. MeCuish Avid Malm 


Tom Parker Ben Parker 


Kenneth Ris” Harold Ris Peter Ruppert 


Hugh Riddle Wilfred Smith 





R.H, Storch Glen Smart 


E.G. Taylor George Taylor ames Taylor 


sim Temple Tom Welch 


Keith Williams James Williams 
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Marion Taylor 


Ken Wiliams 


y 
Roy Unsworth 









































































































































SERVICEMEN OF WORLD WAR II 
WHOSE PICTURES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
* those who were killed in action) 


sim Bond Fred Fano Henry Johnston Albert Schmidt 
Margaret Bond Loyd Fleck Alfred Litke Gotthold Schmig 
Bill Burns Dave Fano Wilf Lumsden Ed Schmidt 
Austin Bye ‘Sam Giltner Robert Loveday Lionel Thomas 
Calvin Bye ‘ack Gitner Lionel Loveday Ward Thomas 
John Bich * Roy Giltner Bill Miler Bill Temple 
W.R. Curtis Jr sack Glaver Ed Pahl Louis Weich 
Sam Diegel Russel Glover Helmer Pederson Art Welch 
Andy Duff Hank Hildenbrand Louis Pederson (U.S.) sim Wright 
Art Evans Philip Herring Frank Parker Norman Wright 
‘Arnold Erion Roy Johnson Edmund Ptah! Fred Wigley 
sim Fielding Emie Johnson William Rutherford Je Bill Wigley 
Charlie Fielding Wes James Alex Rutherford * Charlie Wigley 


DISTRICT & FAMILY HISTORIES 


ROYALTON No. 3072 
































HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS & RENTERS 


Section 2 se2 Clyde Block Eu5 
NE-2 Isaac Winters Fred Miller H. Van derWeyer 
Ed Heinze Lome Hanah R.A.Evans Joni Sinclair 
sim Hannah vans sw-4 ‘ 

Ww2, ae H.C. Harder G and K Siewert 
Win. Miesel R.A. Evans Adam Hahn 

Harty Daton Section 4 Clyde Block Section 6 

Lorne Hannah Nea Fred Miler NES 

R.A. Evans Homer Smith R.A. Evans Wile Anders 
sw2 Mrs, Peterman SE4 He share 
George Moore R.A, Evans, Sarah Campeais mae 

Won. Mieset NWe4 Mrs. Peterman NW6 

Harry Dalton Francis Buchan R.A. Evans George Riggle 
Lorne Hannah Frank Hoskins Section 5 LE Pierce 

R.A. Evans Abe Miller OPA 6. and K. Siewert 





Ws Section 8 9 or) 

dames Douglas 4.8.00. Hany Winters oe 

GandK.Siewet Nie George Peterson Mel Lambert 

se6 W. and 8. Sloan Bett Nash Letra 

Lous Hascarl HH. Mann Buckwalters 0 

dotn Grove ‘Thompson Brothers Dan byike an 

Dan Pahl Bob Fraser wack Rennedy Thee, Ba 

Gand K.Slewert George Hamilton Mel Lambert 

Section 7 Ia Kautz ALA Evans Seaton 

tas Wat Wie Wyett 

Lindsay McLiesh —W. &B. Sloan Lee we 

Bob Regner Gisy ani Thompson A. vans ler 
Ber raser ; 

mate Ws, Brashear Section 10 RA Evans 

Kautz N10 

pst (to Dochow (Scrip) 

W.S. Douglas Section 9 ene 

GandK Siwet = CPR Joe Martin 


ROYALTON SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 3072 
By Fred Johnston 

To meet the educational needs of the children of the area, Royalton Schoo! 
District No. 3072 was established on December 10, 1913, with William Boos as 
secretary-treasurer, and William Miesel as senior trustee. In April of 1914 approv- 
al was given for borrowing the sum of $1200.00 to build the school. It was erected 
and ready for occupancy that same year. 

The school site was on the SW 4-31-19 and consisted of the lands shown on 
the map, which were north of the correction line (No. 9 highway), as well as land 
south of the correction line which are not included in this history. 

Due to the same problems that faced most school districts during the thirties, 
Royalton became a part of Sullivan Lake school division and was eventually 
closed. The building was sold to a group of interested persons who moved it to 
Hanna where it served first as a rest room, later as a library, and more recently as 
‘@ meeting place for the Hanna Pioneers Association. Called ‘The Hut, it is owned 
by the Town of Hanna but maintained by the Association, and is available to other 
groups as well. 

‘Some of the teachers at Royalton were Mr. Moss, Miss Somme, George 
Burkell, Miss Lewis, Leona Goodfellow, Vera McCarthy, Miss 8. Marquardson, 
Norine Maynes, Mary Morrison, June Smith, Virginia Thomas, and Frank Jacob. 

The last Board of Trustees were Charlie Dylke as secretary-treasurer, John 
Evans as Chairman and John Evans Jr. 

John Grove recalls some of the early homesteaders in the Royalton district. 
He had homesteaded on the east side of Sullivan Lake in township 35, range 15, 
about 1907. He and Alex Falconer established the Commercial Livery in Hanna in 
1912, and claims that he was the first person to go bankrupt in Hanna, He 
dissolved his partnership with Alex in 1914, rented Andy Mackay’s farm for a year, 
4nd then Louis Hascar's farm, 

Louis Hascarl, a miner from Carbon, homesteaded the SE 6-31-13 in 1909. In 
1914 he became a partner in the Commercial Livery and eventually owned it 
Cutright. He traded it and his farm to Dan Pahl and moved to Esten, 
Saskatchewan. The Hascarl children were among the first pupils of Hanna school, 
and Louis was Hanna's first bandmaster. While threshing on Hascar''s land in the 
{all of 1914, the straw pile caught fire and the new threshing machine belonging to 

*orge Burkell and the Parker Brothers was destroyed 
George Riggie homesteaded the NE 6-31-13 in 1910. He became manager of 
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the Beaver Mercantile Co. store which was established by C. A. Walters of Cast 
east of the present townsite of Hanna. Chris German and Harry Long (who hay 
clerked at Garden Plain) were working in the store. When the town of Hanna way 
established, the store was moved there and George continued as manager. i, 
was elected to the village council and later moved to California. 

On the NE 6-31-13, Willie Andus proved up and left. Jim Douglas, on the gy 
6-31-13, had come with his brother Fred to homestead in 1909. 

William Miesel also came in 1909, to the NW 2-31-13, The Miesel girls, sob 
and Irma, attended Royalton school. Irma married Harry Dalton, a World War 
veteran, and they farmed the Miesel lands. 

George Moore, a son-in-law of Charlie James, came in 1909 to the SW 2. 
48. Ed Heinze, who was the cook at the Sam Wadsworth mine, filed on the Ne 
2-31-18. 

Three bachelors homesteaded on section 10. Thomas Bazely had the south. 
west quarter and Jacob or Joe Stannard the south-east quarter. Otto Dochow go, 
the north half of it as scrip, but never resided on it; his home was on the south 
halt of 14-31-13. The siding of Alness was on land purchased from him, 

Frank Moulding recalls that Lindsay McLiesh, a bachelor from ilinoi, 
purchased the north half of 7 from the C.P.R. He erected a tarpaper shack on the 
property but nearly smothered during a blizzard. The snow drifted in the cracks in 
the house, and if it had not been for a neighbor passing by, Lindsay would have 
perished. He sold the land to Mr. and Mrs. Bob Bitner from Leader, 
Saskatchewan, who remained for a few years and then went to Medicine Hat 

(On section 8, Hudson Bay Company land, William and Bert Sloan built a fam 
site, and their sister kept house for them. Later Gibb and Bill Thompson and thei 
mother lived on the place, and later Bob Fraser and his housekeeper, Ms, 
Brashear, lived there, 

Today, almost all this area Is a grazing lease. The only residents are the A 
Evans and Reinhold Kautz families. 


JOHN R. KENNEDY STORY 
By Rosella Anderson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kennedy and their three children, Helen, Archie and 
Rosella, came from High River to the Royalton district in 1912. Their fourth chila, 
Tillie, was born in 1914. The Kennedys had come originally from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and were accompanied to the Royalton district by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Boos and their eight children; Mr. and Mrs. John Stewart and their three 
children, Elizabeth, Robert and Francis; and Uncle Charlie Stewart. 

The school opened in 1914 with Mr. Moss from the Philippines as teacher. 
Archie Kennedy was allowed to start school at age five in order to have enough 
pupils to open the school. Rosella and Tillie attended Royalton school until 1925 
when the school was closed because of a shortage of pupils; they boarded in 
Hanna and went to school there for one year until Royalton was re-opened. 

Church services were held at Royalton. There were usually Catholic services 
as these people were all of that faith, but as in other districts, everyone attended, 
regardless of denomination 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy moved to the Buckwalter place, now owned by Att 
Evans. After a few years there, when the family were all gone, they retired !0 
Hanna. Mr. Kennedy passed away in 1944 and Mrs. Kennedy made her home with 
her daughter Tillie Faupel until her death. She was loved and respected by all who 
knew her, and was very devoted to her family and her church. 
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‘ir. and Mrs. W. Anderson, John, Tiny and Lizzie Schulties, Uncle Bob Anderson, Mr. and Mr. J Kennedy, 
Join and Margaret Simpson, Robert and Rosella Anderson (ust marred), Frank Moulding, unknown, 
‘ean Anderson, Myrtle Stewart, Tlie Kennedy, Marlene Schulte, Billy Simpson, unknown, 

Helen married Dan Dylke of Royalton and they had three girls, Florence, 
Veronica and Patricia. They retired to Edmonton where Dan passed away, and 
Helen stil lives there. 

Archie married Mae Perdue and they have three girls, Thelma, Jean and 
Joan. 

Rosella graduated as a nurse from Edmonton Misericordia Hospital. She 


married Robert Anderson and they had two boys, Joe and Jim. Robert passed 
away in 1962 and Joe in 1963. Jim lives in Hanna. Rosella nursed for several years 
in Hanna Hospital and is now retired and living in Hanna. 

Tillie married Luther Faupel and had three children, Sharon Groat, Stanley, 
and Teresa Liggett. During World War Il they lived in Calgary while Luther served 
with the Air Force, then moved back to Hanna where Luther passed away in 1972 
and Tillie in 1974. 


THE JACOB BUCHWITZ FAMILY 
By Nat Buchwitz 

After losing all their property as a result of a cloudburst and flash flood, my 
Parents decided to leave the little farming village of Leipzig, Bessarabia, and move 
to Canada. A land agent, a native of Bessarabia who had settled in the Cralgmyle 
district some time earlier, had been hired to encourage immigration to Canada, 
and he painted a rosy picture of life in the new land. My folks packed a few 
Personal belongings and sailed for Canada, arriving in Hanna, where they had 
fiends, on June 23, 1929. 

Somehow it never occurred to my family that a different language would be 
Spoken in the country they had immigrated to, and it was very difficult for the 
children to start school with only a few words of English. Through their friends, my 
father obtained part-time work on the C.N.R., and my mother got a job washing 
dishes at a circus which was in Hanna at the time. Both started work the day after 
their arrival 

The depression and drought of the next eight years belied the land agent's 
Stories. My parents worked at any job that was available, and in 1984 moved to the 
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Chris German farm three miles east of Hanna. They milked cows and raisey 
Poultry; the first year they threshed 360 bushels of wheat from their half section, 
The next year the crop yielded six hundred bushels, but it had been frozen, ang 
brought only sixteen cents a bushel, and cost four cents a bushel to thresh, in, 
1936 all they got was two level rackloads of feed, and they decided that it was timg 
to move elsewhere. 

My older sister, Pauline, had married John Engel and remained in Hanna, 
They had four children and still make their home there, 

While we lived on the Chris German place, my sister Frida and | attendeg 
Royalton school, which closed the year we left the district because there were not 
enough children left to keep it open. The last teacher was Catherine Steven (Mrs, 
Knauft). 

We moved to the Endiang district where my parents farmed until they retired 
to Hanna in 1952. Mother died in 1970 and my father in 1975. Frida, Mrs. Ben 
Hoenig, lives in Oak Harbor, Washington. 

I married Alvina Erion, We have three sons, David and Robert in the Endiang 
district, and Danny at Netherby. 








REINHOLD and IDA KAUTZ — Rei 
hold Kautz and Ida Baumann arrived in 
Hanna on February 14, 1951, and wentto 
the home of our sponsor, my cousin, 
John Yasman. We were married in 
March of that year, and moved to Ed- 
monton where we both worked 

In 1952 we moved back to Hanna, 
where we were happy and proud to work 
for John and Leah Yasman for $150 a 
month and our board. In the fall we made 
arrangements to purchase three quar- 
“ 1 ters of land four miles east of Hanna 
Reinhold Kautz Family. Left to Right: Reinfold, With the money we had saved from two 
1a, nye, Ae, Kart, We. years in Canada, we bought three milk 
cows with calves, and three brood sows; and John Yasman and Ida’s cousin, Fred 
Schritter, each loaned us a cow to milk for a year. 

Milking our own cows and raising our own hogs made us feel very worthy. 
Although there were a lot of things we went without, we said to ourselves, "We 
have nothing to lose, but all to gain.” Cousin John let me use his machinery to 
prepare the land, sow the crop. In return | did manual labor on his farm. That 
autumn we purchased milk quotas from Bill Mackenzie, Chris German and Joe 
Martin, which were large enough to give us a good income. 

Our first child, Anne Marie, was born while we lived in Edmonton; our second, 
Reinhold Wilfried, arrived in 1953. In December, 1955, Jurgen George was born 
to us. Our last child, Karl Heinz, was born in 1957 

In 1955 crops were poor and we lost several good cows due to milk fever. The 
‘next year crops were much better and we were able to regain a substantial part of 
our losses. We accumulated more modern machinery, and purchased another 
four quarters of land. We still had problems in the winter months as the roads were 
oor and drifted in much of the time. Many times I shovelled snow for two hours 10 
90 the four miles to town. This particular spring, | had to build a wooden platform 
on the tractor, to set the milk cans on to take them to the dairy. 

During the next ten years we built a dairy barn and a milking parlor, installed 
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milking machines, bought another half-section of land, and milked about fifty 
cows. When the Central Alberta Dairy Pool closed in Hanna, we sold several dairy 
cows and bought range cows. 

In 1969 we left Anne Marie and Wilfried to manage the farm, and taking our 
two youngest with us, we visited our homeland, West Germany. When we 
returned, Anne Marie went to Germany to live for eleven months, and worked 
there as a secretary. When she came back to Canada, she worked as a nursing 
aide for a few years before marrying Alan Harvey of Scapa. They have one son, 
Jason, and live at Sarnia, Ontarlo, where Alan is an accountant. 

‘After graduating, Willfried travelled to West Germany to meet his relatives, 
took on a factory job and remained ten months. While he was away, we bought for 
him Alfred Pah’s farm. In 1974 he married Thyra Riddle of Hanna, and has since 
resided on his farm northeast of Hanna. We are working and farming together as. 
cone family 

Jurgen wished also to be a farmer, so he quit school, and for him we bought, 
in 1974, the Dan Kautz farm. In 1976 he married Bonnie Jess, and they live on their 
farm. 

Karl Heinz graduated from high school in 1975 and started working for the 
CAR. as well as farming with the family. In 1976 he decided to become a 
plumber, and now lives in Calgary. 

For all the years we have seen come and go, we have no complaints, but give 
all thanks to the Lord for this good land of Canada and the province of Alberta in 
which we have prospered. To me and my family there is no equal to it in the world. 


CENTREPOINT No. 2588 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS 
CENTREPOINT 31-13-4 


Section 14 W. Hamiton John Litau Sarah 
a twin ien im Aneson Eine an 
‘oe Bowie tm Bob Wishart Doug Nat 
RA. Evans peel RA Evans nwa 
NW Gib Richardson $23 Pat Wekenng 
George Bunbury Bob Fraser A Buckwatters Elmer tal 
Gln ee Her Pahl R.A Evans Doug Mot 
van Michal Welingtn Hamiton Section 26 $132 
tke tke 320 ie ty Patekomasay 
Jn iachuck Fred Douglas Nevile Thomas Elmer Pi 
Henry Hoover Mrs, Brashear Dan Tete Doug Mote 
R.A. Evans own Hien Wayne Faupel Section 33 
si Hee ‘ CPR, 
(ti Dochow SAV cae nora 4. Buckwates 
Robert bitter fen nya? Neve Thonas, 
JoeWartin and CNR, : 

Char citer Jack Like Fred Fecho 
Saction 15 Leon Knapp Eimer Pra Section 94 
CPR Fred Fecha Dan Teta Neo 
EVAL. Buckwalters uw 21 Wayne Faupel Frank Hoskins 
AA. Evans George Trish sv27 Dan rez 
Wie HR Smith WH, iter Wayne Faupel 
Wn, Anderson Fred Facto Oto Sten Nw 34 
A Kaz rite Frank Moulding Carolin Tea 
Secion 16 rete aan Nevile Thomas 
Eh Fred Fecho Neo Dan Tete 


eres section 22 Julia iter Wayne Faupel 


Eis 22SAV Neville Thomas $134 
we George Bunbury Fred Fecho Jacob Tete 
Homer Smith Win. Anderson 8% 28 Dan Tretz 
Fred Fecho Frank Moulding Wo. Gitner Wayne Faupel 


caaira7 oe Wi22sav Otte Steen Section 35 
aie oem Dan Tre CPR 

Douglas Brothers oe Moulding er Ean, N35 

Mike Litke Frank Moulding Section 23 Homey Mecuugh 
Freda Fecho Section 23 ‘School Land Frank Hoskins 
SEI? CPR Hana Farms Dan Tretz 

Nal Gosselin Nez Grad Em ost on Matis 

Mike Litke A. Buckwalters indy & Tony Mosher %3 

Hise Hen evans Elmer Pa & 0006 Moe Ban ies 
Wait N23 Section 32 Don Watts 

Ad. Laver A Bckwaters Nea 


CENTREPOINT 
By Margaret Hage 


Centrepoint School No. 2588 was built in 1912 on the northwest corner of 
Section 22. The first teacher was Miss Douglas, who lived with her brothers who 
had homesteaded two miles west and south of the school. The first pupils were 
Joe, Ruth, Charlie and Harry Giltner; Elizabeth, James, George, Lydia and Esther 
Trefz; Dan, Martha, Albert and Fred Matis; and Ben and Mary Come. Teachers, 
who usually boarded at Giltner’s, Moulding’s, Anderson's or Thomas’ were Hilda 
Meadows, Miss McKinley, Sarah Hourihand, Margaret Sangster, Lavina Raymond 
(Mrs. Honey), Catherine Strong, Miss Martin, Mr. Evans, Freda Sterling, Vera Mc- 
Carthy, Norman Lambly, Fred Barber, Virginia Thomas (Mrs. P. Collins). Schoo! 
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trustees were Neville Thomas, William 
mith. 


Back Row: Evelyn Gittner, Viva Giltner, Virginia 
‘Thomas. Middle Row: Bob Anderson, Lionel 
Thomas, Jack Giltner, Raymond Thomas, Frank 
Moulding. Front Row: Ronald Thomas, John 
Anderson, Delbert Giltner 


Giltner, Mrs. William Anderson, Joseph 


Many good times were had at Cen- 
trepoint, in and out of school. Boys and 
girls, which were always few, played 
games together, carried our lunches in 
syrup or lard pails and often exchanged 
with others. One time Henry Matis 
brought the can of Roger's syrup instead 
of his lunch, so the rest of us shared ours 
with him, The teachers usually shared 
our lunch hours and our games and put 
up with a lot of our nonsense. 

Dances were held occasionally at 
the school. Just a few girls, (we were 
popular then) and plenty of men and 
boys, particularly bachelors who would 
come quite a distance If we had a lady 
teacher. Musicians played violins, mouth 
organs, and fiddles and guitars. Some- 
times someone played the school organ. 
‘Among those | remember were “Wild 
Bill" Wilkinson, George Gwin, George 


Unsworth, and Benny Weller 

Christmas concerts were always a real event as the teachers had a way of 
drumming up a lot of good entertainment, Mrs. W. Anderson filled in as Santa 
Claus many times. She usually gave the bachelors and teachers a bad time. 

5 During the summer months we 
usually had church services at the 
school, which were well attended by all 
denominations. They seemed to give the 
people new hope and courage during 
the poor years. Ministers | recall were 
Rev. Scalion, Rev. Hammit, Rev. Fink- 
beiner, and Rev. Westaway. 

Our school entered in the schoo! 
fairs which were held in Hanna. The girls 
baked and sewed articles and the boys 
took vegetables and handicrafts. Pen- 
manship and stories were entered in 
the school work section. 

The C.N.R. came through our district in 1912 and we had a station, Alness, 
fone and a half miles south of us, and Bonar station was south and west about four 
miles. These stations had houses for the station agent and the section men. The 
elevators, two at each station, also had living accommodation for their men and 
their families. 

The passenger trains, one east and one west, went through at 1:30 A.M. and 
3:30 A.M. We would go to the station before the train was due and flag It down to 
stop and pick us up, which wasn't too often, mainly when teachers were travelling 
back and forth to their homes. After Ainess elevators were closed, and later 
Bonar, we hauled our grain by team and loaded it on boxcars which were left at the 
station for that purpose. 


Centrepoint School 






















































































Bi ae Me s 
Back Row: Margaret Anderson, Virginia Thomas, Martha Quast, Emmanuel Trtz, Josie Teta, Delbert 
Gitner. Front Row: Mary Quast, Patricia Thomas, Jean Anderson, John Anderson, Lionel Thomas 

One young man from Dundee was showing our teacher around, so when she 
was to go home for holidays in the winter time, he came to take her to Bonar to 
catch the train at 3:90. | guess he was short on time and made too quick a turn 
around the slough at Bonar and upset sleigh, teacher wearing a fur coat, and all 
into the slough which had a thin layer of ice on it. Consequently she had to be 
returned to our place, dried out and warmed up. He also had to have a change of 
clothes so he could drive home and return the next night to get her safely away. 
What a razzing they got! 

Several prairie fires started because C.N.A. workers were burning weeds 
along the track right-of-way. It took only a bit of wind to carry the sparks to the very 
dry grass and stubble of the thirties. One bad fire went nearly to Spondin before it 
could be stopped . . . through sloughs where the grass on top was dry, into grain 
fields, and only by very hard work were the firefighters able to save buildings. 
Everyone dropped thelr work, men took teams and plows, barrels of water and 
sacks to fight the blaze. My mother phoned to Hanna to the R.C.M.P. and to Joe 
Winkler, who rounded up men and brought them out to help, along with food 
supplies which the women made into lunches. This, and making gallons of coffee, 
kept the women busy too. Often firefighting had to go on for hours and into the 
night. 

Telephone lines came through our district around 1920. The telephone crew 
‘camped in tents in our yard so that they could get fresh water, milk, eggs and 
butter. They were there most of the summer. Occasionally my brother and | would 
be invited to eat in the big cook tent. The telephone lines went along the road 
allowances, beside the roads which were built and maintained by the men of the 
district using fresnos and scrapers drawn by teams. 

The young people of the district learned to skate on sloughs, Giltner's and 
Moulding’s dams, and Trefz’ creek. We also had sleigh riding and toboganning on 
the hill on Thomas’ farm, After one of these parties, no one at schoo! wanted to sit 
down when the teacher said, “Seats!” 

remember a few bad blizzards when Dad wouldn't let us go to school, and 
everyone was phoned to stay at home. One blizzard about 1927 or 1928 lasted all 
day and most of the night, filling every crack in the old shacks and even in the 
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better ones, so that when the thaw came, all the ceiling paper came loose, and 
tubs just couldn't catch all the water. 

We had mail delivered twice a week from Hanna, by horses and later by car. 
We had mailboxes on the maiiman's route, which went as far as Spondin. In the 
winters he often brought groceries or medicine to people who couldn't get to town. 
Everyone looked forward to getting the Hanna Herald, the Free Press, the Family 
Herald and the Country Guide. 

We had a big slough which extended through our farm for over a mile, and 
when hunting season opened in September, we could expect hunters from three 
or four o'clock in the morning. Mother kept the coffee and breakfast on for hours, 
as well as a supply of dry socks. In the evening it was supper arid more dry socks. 
Visitors were always welcome, no matter who they were or why they came, 

Although it is several years since | left the Centrepoint district and there are 
very few people left there | did learn many valuable lessons and have wonderful 
memories of neighbors and the good times we had. 

The schoolhouse was removed from the district about the year 1949. 


GEORGE BUNBURY, By M. Hage — George Bunbury was born September 
40th, 1888 in Dublin, Ireland and immigrated to Canada in 1906. His parents in 
Ireland paid a monthly wage to a rancher, Bill Channel (near the Bow River) to 
teach George how to become a rancher. 

During the winter of 1906 he made extra money skinning dead cattle and 
other animals, and selling the hides. 

George homesteaded on northwest of 14-31-13 in 1909. He freighted lumber 
from Castor to Hanna by team. 

On April 2nd, 1913 he married Greta Lyness at Hanna and they had two 
children, Lawrence and Kathy. In 1917 they moved to the Paintearth district, where 
their son Robert was born in 1918. 


(granddaughter), Bob Bunbury (son), Allen 
Mc. and Mrs. George Bunbury Storch (great grandson), 


HL GILTNER, By Harry Giltner — Wiliam Henry (Bil) Giltner came to Alberta 
fom Missouri in 1902. He shipped his effects to Lacombe and took up a 
omestead about ity miles east of there. He proved up on his homestead in 1806 
ant farmed there until 120, when he had a chance to purchase two South African 

ips near where Hanna is now, section 28-31-13. 
ang (athe summer of 1910 he and Jonas Schaus went down and bullta sod house 
arn and put up some hay. That fall he moved the family down. | don't 
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remember what rrionth it was but we moved on sleighs. We had a smail caboose 
built on the frame of a hay rack. What a trip it must have been for my mother, ag 
there were six kids then, Joe, Ruth, Charlie, Harry, Roy and Viva. Joe and Ruth 
had been born in the U.S.A. and the rest of us on the homestead near Stettler. Jos 
was eleven years old, so was some help, but the rest of us were just underfoot al 
the time. 


uth, Mr, Gitner, Joe, Mrs. Giltner, Harry, Charlie, Roy. 


My Dad had brought four head of horses with him from the States, and he 
had bought two more horses and a team of mules, so this made the trip faster than 
if we had had oxen, but it still took three days. He left what cattle he had with a 
neighbor to winter, but must have taken a couple of milk cows. 

There was no one living for miles around. | don't think my mother saw another 
woman all winter, just snow to look at for miles. It's a wonder she didn't go out of 
her mind, It was some time that winter that George Bunbary settled on the NW 2- 
31-13, so we had one neighbor, but he was a bachelor as most of them were thet 
settled there first. 

My Dad had done some breaking so put in some crop in 1911. It looked pretty 
good, but around the first of August there came the worst hail storm | ever saW, 
stones as big as hen's eggs and a terrific wind. We all ran for the sod house as the 
wind couldn't hurt that. The wind picked up my mother's wash tub and started it 
rolling across the prairie. We watched it as far as we could see but never did find 
afterwards. The crop and tub were a total loss. 

Several people moved in the next year or so, Trefz, Gib Richarsons and Joe 
Bowie. Bowie was a bachelor. He was there only a short while when he went to visit 
his sister in California, took sick and died there. 

In the fall of 1911 the family moved to Castor so the kids could go to school. 
Dad and the hired man, Willis Evans, stayed on the farm and looked after the place 
for the winter. Evelyn was born in Castor. When we moved back the next spring! 
remember the almost steady stream of homesteaders who were moving out to that 
location and farther south, 

‘A school district was organized about this time and Centre Point school was 
built in 1912, the same year that the railway came through and the town of Hanna 
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was started. They used to hold daitces at Centre Point and there would be about 
twenty-five men and four women, so the women never sat out a dance. For square 
dances, they would tie a handkerchief around a man’s arm and he would take the 
part of a woman. They kept going tll daylight as the dances were the only social 
gatherings there were. Some of those bachelors rode a horse twenty miles to get 
there. 

‘My Dad was the first to get a gang plow around there, and he used to do 
breaking for others. He built a new house in 1913 and a new barn in 1916. Both 
4915 and 1916 were good years and prices were good. At this time my Dad had 
about one hundred head of cattle and forty head of horses. The next three years 
‘were not so good but grain and cattle were a good price so most people did all 
right. There was a good crop in 1920 and those were about the best times in that 
country. 

Dad had bought a steam threshing outfit in 1916 so he did most of the 
threshing around there for several years. He also did a lot of breaking for others. 

‘Our home was the gathering place on Sunday and we always had a crowd 
there. There would usually be twenty-five or more for dinner. We would play ball or 
horseshoes or run in a bunch of range horses to see who could ride the best or get 
thrown the highest. No one was ever hurt very badly but there were a lot of bruises 
the next day, 

In 1921 the crop was almost a total failure. Farmers didn't get thelr seed back 
and prices dropped on both cattle and wheat and that was the end of the good 
times for that country. The next year was also dry though better than 1921. In 1923, 
there was lots of rain at the right time and we threshed for forty-four days that fall 
and only lost three or four days because of rain. In 1924 most of the crops weren't 
worth cutting. There was a fair yield in 1926 but we had frost and the grain was a 
oor grade, so there wasn’t any money made that year. Although 1927 was good, 
frost and a wet fall took most of the profit out of 1928. The next years were worse. 
Worst of all was 1933. 

it never rained all summer and most of the wells went dry. At one time we 
were driving cattle eight miles every day for water, and the water was so thick with 
mud you could almost cut it with a knife. Then one well that had gone dry started 
Producing again for some unknown reason, for we had no rain. We had no more 
water troubles, but there was very little grass and no feed for the winter, 

We left our home that fall and moved to Erskine, not far from where Dad had 
homesteaded in the first place. We leased the Ewing Ranch twelve miles south of 
Erskine. Prices were poor but at least we had feed and water for the cattle 

Mrs. Giltner died suddenly in January, 1985 and Mr. Giltner died of a stroke 
in 1937. None of us stayed farming long after that. 

Joe had a blacksmith shop in Nevis that he operated until he retired in 1967. 

Jack and Delbert (Sam) and Roy (Cap) all joined the army when war broke 
Out, also Viva's husband Olaf Volker. Jack was sent to Italy. Sam and Olaf saw 
service in France. Roy was kept in Canada in the Provost Corps. They were all 
lucky enough to get back alive. 

After the war they all took up mechanics. Sam lived in Alix and worked in the 
‘988 plant at Content. He was killed in a car accident in 1976. Jack is shop foreman 
{ot Battle River Coal at Forestburg. Roy took up welding, worked for Bartman's in 

‘anna and then for Battle River Coal until he retired and moved to Nevis. He died 
Suddenly in 1972. 
1906VY8 88 at Nevis and Evelyn at Kelowna, B.C. Charlie went to Ontario in 
‘and is still there. He was a butcher until his retirement. 
' (Harry) went up on the Alaska highway for a while, then worked on highway 
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construction. In 1949 | went to work for the County of Stettler and was grade 
foreman for twenty years. | am retired now and live in Stettler. 


GIB RICHARDSON FAMILY, By Clarence Richardson — My parents settieg 
in the Centre Point district in 1910, but because there was a shortage of water 
there, he bought the Leithhead ranch, five miles north of Endiang, from Mr. Ame 
Larson in 1914, Dad moved his stock to the new ranch that summer, and mother 
and my brother Gordon and | spent the summer there. My sister Florence was 
born in September, and as mother was afraid that the log house on the ranch 
‘would be too cold for the baby, she took us children back to the Centre Point place 
for the winter. 

In the spring of 1915, Gordon, who was five, and | who was seven, attended 
Centre Point schoo! for two weeks. Then we moved to the Endiang area, 

My clearest memory of the Centre Point farm concerns the trip we made back 
there. I rode bareback all the way, driving two milk cows, and had a good blister 
when we arrived. 

My parents retired to Calgary in 1936. Mother died December 12, 1961, and 
dad on December 13, 1968. 


THE GUY V. GIBBS STORY, By M. Hage — Guy V. Gibbs was born near 
Woodland, California on March the fourth, 1892. He received his early grammar 
and high school at Woodland. He later went to the University of Souther 
California to study law. He completed his course and opened his own law office at 
the age of twenty-one, being the youngest attorney in California. 

In 1913 he was married to Estella Harris. In 1915 they went to Alaska where 
he worked for the United States Government on new railway work. In 1917 he 


moved to Hanna area and took up farming on the Richardson homestead which 
was the north half 20-31-13. In January of 1919 he died of the flu and his widow, 
his son Guy Gibbs Jr. who was born in 1914, and his baby girl went back to their 
old home in Woodland. 


LIVING IN CANADA, By Hilda Adam Thomas — My folks, William and 
Katharina Adam, my brother Dan and |, Hilda, moved to Alberta from North 
Dakota. 

We lived in a large house which was later used as a barn. Somehow, 
somewhere, Dad bought a house and moved it to our place which was close to the 
Matis farm. We had a horse and a cow. Dan and | started school, and had to walk 
four miles each way. | was eight years old when | started. 

From there we moved to Grandpa and Grandma Adam's farm. In the 
meantime Alvina was born, then Leona and Mabel. We remember Charlie Litke, 
Fred Litke and their families, and we remember that the highway went right 
through Giltner’s farm. We all went to Centre Point School. Then another school 
was built north of our farm and we had to go there, but | don't remember the name 
of it. Hanna was the closest town and that was ten miles from our place. Dad used 
to send Dan and me to Hanna for repairs for the machinery whenever we needed 
them 

Dad had a pair of jackasses, the onery ones. We called them Jack and vill and 
when we hitched them on the stoneboat they would take off like a bat out of hell, 
but not the way you wanted them to, only the way they wanted to go. Dan and! 
tried to drive them to school one day. Halfway there they made up their minds to 
turn around and go home. We had to walk the rest of the way to school and all the 
way home. 
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Leona, Alvin, Dan, Hilda, Mabel and John Adam, Karotina and Bil 


We helped stook the wheat or oats when it was cut. Dan, Dad and | cut hay, 
and hauled it home for the cattle and horses. That was fun. 

Just about everyone, including us, had the flu. Grandma Adam died of it. 
Grandpa Adam was driving the horse and buggy to town and the horse was 
scared by a bird and started to run. The buggy tipped over, and Grandpa was 
taken to the hospital. Dad said he had a broken collar bone, but pneumonia setin 
and he died. 

in 1919 John was born. Mother was ill for a long time. Soon after that our 
house burned down. Mom and Dad were visiting Fred Litke, so Dan and I tried to 
carry a few belongings out and the rest of the girls hid in the graintields. No one 
knows how the fire started. We moved into Grandma Adam's house. 

Two baby girls were born and died. We moved to Saskatchewan where we 
lived for a year. Another girl was born and lived for a day and a half. In 1926 
another girl was born. 

Dad died In 1958 and mother in 1961 


RECOLLECTIONS, By Dan Trefz — 
I was barely a year old when my father, 
J. J. Trefz, filed on his homestead on 

| 34-31-13, almost ninety miles southeast 
of the nearest town, Stettler. How or why 
they picked that particular section is 
beyond me; perhaps they drew the num- 
bers out of a hat at the Land Titles Office 
in Calgary. 

They drove out from Stettler by 
wagon late in October, then walked to a 
spot nearly in the middle of the section 
near a tributary of Berry Creek. Noticing 


Pe TetaFaiy: Js, Emanuel Ester, Rut, 
Lilian, Lydia, James, Elizabeth, Carolin, 
Me. and Mis. J Teta aroine, spot where the grass was considerably 
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greener, Dad thrust in a spade and found that the ground was moist. He d 
deeper and struck water at three feet; to this day that well has been a good sourcy 
of water for the farmsite which was built around it. 

Dad and mother had filed on a homestead each and a pre-emption each, 
Because homestead regulations required at least six months’ residence on the 
land every year, my parents decided to pitch the tent and later build the house 
right on the line dividing the quarters. | can never remember one parent telling the 
other to go live ‘in your half of the house’ 

There were twelve of us In the family, seven girls and five boys. Carrie 
married Frank Hoskins; both are deceased, their son Francis is in Chicago. 

Elizabeth married a minister who later went into the bakery business. He 
developed the Butter Gem Roll which lured the whole Tretz family off the farm, for 
the duration of the Hungry Thirties at least, and into the baking business. Jim had 
a very successful baking business in Washington, D.C. Lydia, a nurse, and Joe, a 
‘medical doctor, reside in New York State, Esther in Tennesse, Ruth and brother 
Mannie in California. All are more or less retired, as | am here at Creston, B.C. But 
our thoughts often revert back to Centre Point days. 

And they were memorable days to be sure. While we did not attend local 
dances or social functions as a rule, we did enjoy picnics and sleighing parties. 
Centre Point Schoo! was usually well attended, especially when the school could 
boast of a particularly attractive teacher. Then all the eligible bachelors such as 
Joe and Charles Giltner, Reg Moulding, Albert and Fred Mattis, Emil and Leonard 
Gosselin, would make themselves available for further learning. There is also the 
memory of strap-swinging, yardstick waving Miss McNeil; and of Viva Giltner 
making faces at me to invoke me to laughter that usually resulted in the teacher 
expressing herself on the palms of my hands. 

Teachers usually boarded with the Mouldings or Andersons, but Miss McNeil 
stayed with us, for as long as she could stand it. We drove the two miles to school 
in a democrat, and as | had a hard time avoiding the badger holes along the road,| 
‘sometimes upset the occupants of the rear seat. That, of course, spelled my finish 
as the driver. 

I've been told that times were pretty hard in the early days. A neighbor 
Homer McCullough, kept quite a few horses. | recall his barn being pretty well 
chewed up, especially the mangers. In fact, Homer had to drive nails into the 
studdings to keep them from being chewed clear through! 

One night when my father was hauling a load of lumber from Stettler, he 
hoped to make it home after dark but his horses were tired. There were only tralls 
across the prairies and few landmarks to tell you where you were, certainly none 
after dark. Dad felt he must be near home, but his horses refused to go any 
further. So he unhitched the team, tethered them out for the night, rolled into his 
blankets under the wagon and went to sleep. As light broke over the horizon early 
In the morning he realized he was within shouting distance of his tent, and home. 

(On another occasion he took Jim with him to walk ahead of the horses with 
sheaf of oats, and lure the team on. 

Frequently whole caravans of neighbors travelled together to do theit 
shopping in Stettler. On one such caravan a Mr. Lawrence composed a poem 
describing the trip. | have heard the poem read and would give a considerable 
sum for a copy of it. It mentions the names of all the people involved 

During the flu: epidemic just after World War |, we had all been sick except 
sister Beth. Through the seige she had nursed us all, and some of the neighbors 
as well. One day when we were just about to be up on our feet again, she called, 
“Come see this!” 
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We scrambled to the window just in time to see Frank Hoskins, our brother- 
inlaw, come around the corner riding the stonebost and clutching the water 
barrel. The stoneboat was tied to the tail of his milk cow! The cow knew exactly 
wwnere to come for she knew where our oat bin was. 

‘As the outtit circled the fence corner the stoneboat struck the gate post and 
came to a full stop, while the cow, minus her tal, Kept going straight for the chop 
bin, 

Frank and Carrie had also been down with the flu and had turned thelr horses 
qut to pasture. Now that they had recovered somewhat, and the water barrel was 
‘empty, they had pressed the cow into service. 

‘And that's what pioneers were made of! 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, By Margaret 
Anderson Hage — William Anderson 
was born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland in 
1880, and went to Vermont, U.S.A. when 
he was twenty-five. There he met and 
married my mother, Jessie Mitchell, 
who had been born in Brockville, On- 
tario, and had moved to Vermont with 
her parents. Their son George was born 
In 1910. 

William came west in 1910, worked 
for the railway company in British Co- 
lumbia for nearly a year, and then re- 
turned to Vermont to bring my mother 


Wiliam Anderson, Bob, John, Jean, Mrs. Ander- and my brother George to the home- 


son MaoeS stead at Lone Butte. My brother Robert 


and | were born there in the little tarpaper shack with a neighbor woman in atten- 
dance. 

‘As there was no school there, my father moved in 1918 to the Centre Point 
district, to the former George Bunbury place. He later moved the buildings from 
the south-west quarter of the farm to the north-west quarter, one-half mile from 


My brother John was born in 1919 
at the home of Mrs. Thompson with Dr. 
Nixon attending. My sister Jean was 
born in 1922 at home with Dr. Baxendale 
and Mrs. Giltner attending. My brother 
George passed away at the age of eleven 

years, from cancer. 
The rest of us attended school at 
Anerson farm house - 1852. Gob Anderson, Centre Point as fer as grade nine. Bob 
beat later went to Technical Schoo! in Cal- 
Gary. He married Rosella Kennedy in 1939 and was employed by the C.N.R. until 
his death in 1962, He had two sons, Joe and Jim, His widow nursed for several 

Years in Hanna and is now retired there. 

the <i; brether John attended business schoo! in Calgary, served !p the army and 
te ar foree during the Second World War, and now works as a bookkeeper at 
Bomtar in Galgary. He married Ruby Mortimer and they have one daughter, Jo- 
My sister Jean also attended business schoo! and during the war worked in 
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an office as part df the clerical staff for the armed forces. She married Bo 
Ellingson and they and their three children, Donna, Robert and Kathy, tive j, 
Calgary. 

| attended high school in Hanna and in 1931 | went to work at the Hanng 
hospital. Except for a few years.when my children were small, | have been there 
ever since. | have four children by my first marriage, William Simpson in Hanne 
George in Leduc, Roberta in Vulcan and Margaret at Camrose. 

My mother once said that she would not go homesteading again for » 
thousand dollars, but that she wouldn't take a thousand for her experienc 
either. One time when Dad was away during the slim years, she shot what she 
thought was a duck. She cooked it practically all day without much success. Whey 
Dad came home he took one look at it and had to tell her it was a mud hen, She 
said her recreation was riding horseback and shooting ducks or gophers; at least 
it broke the monotony. She always seemed to be able to make the best of things, 
helping out with chores and driving a team on the binder at harvest time. 

In 1930 my uncle, Robert Anderson, who lived with us for several years, 
rented the John Buckwalter land and we moved to that place as there were new 
buildings. My father bought the north-west quarter of section 15 and my mother 
bought the south-west quarter of 24, the former Lyness place. They farmed this 
land until 1939, when they sold to Mr. Lambert from Munson, and moved to 
Calgary. They had an acreage there for about fifteen years and then moved into 
the city. 

My mother passed away in 1957, my father in 1971 

There were many happy years spent in the Centre Point district. Neighbors 
like Giltners, Mouldings, Trefz and Mattis were so helpful in time of sickness and 
lasting friendships were formed. Mrs. Giltner, Mrs. Moulding and mother often 


took the team and buggy to town for a day's outing, alittle shopping, and a treatat 
Harry Grummit's bakery and ice cream parlor. 


THE STRINGERS, By Cecil Stringer — My family arrived in the Centre Point 
district in the late fall of 1920, and rented the J. J. Trefz farm for three years. My 
folks had come to Didsbury from Kansas, looking for a homestead, but as they 
were all taken up in that area, they moved to Hanna to rent an already-established 
farm. 

My Dad, assisted by his brother Oliver Stringer who had homesteaded in the 
Bullpound district south of Hanna, trucked out belongings from Didsbury to 
Centre Point with two teams and wagons, while my mother and her family of three 
arrived by car, owned and driven by Mr. Trefz. 

As | was only four when | arrived at Centre Point and had just turned eight 
when I eft, | can give an account of only those things which affected my own smal 
world. | was always interested in horses. After | started school | drove the teacher 
who boarded at our place to school each day in a single buggy drawn by Topsy, a 
old thoroughbred mare who was always skinny but never lazy. 

Another horse was Flash, a blue roan which was a wonderful kids’ pory. 
Flash was also a very able cutting and working horse but she loved to pretend 0 
shy at the least provocation. Consequently my brother Wayne rode her with spurs, 
to make her tend to business. | remember Dad donning spurs and leading Flash 
out of the barn to mount her. | said to him, “You can't ride her with spurs.” 

“Why not?” he wanted to know. 

"She'll buck you off,” I said. | was only six at the time and perhaps he didnt 
believe me. At any rate, she did buck him off, so he removed the spurs, remounted 
and rode away. He often laughed about that afterward. 
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Mr. Trefz owned a threshing machine and during the time that we operated 
the farm, he and his son James would come out every year to thresh the crop. 

He also owned a mechanical stook loader, and | remember that one fall my 
mother ran the stook loader pulled by four horses. | drove the bundle racks to the 
loader which filled them up, then took them to'the machine where Dad and my 
brother Wayne pitched the bundles into the machine while | went back for another 
oad, That fall's threshing was very much a family affair, for my sister did the 
cooking. 

| remember the Thomas family who lived a half-mile from us. The year | 
started schoo! their house burned down and they stayed with us for several weeks. 
While Dad was helping Mr. Thomas dig a new well, they found a petrified fish, 
twenty feet below the surface of the ground. 

Other neighbors were the Mouldings, the Giltners, the Andersons and the 
Ives. One young couple | remember was Frank Hoskins and his wife Caroline who 
was one of the older Trefz girls. To help make ends meet, Frank bought the odd 
beef from local farmers, butchered it and sold the meat to his customers. As we 
had no way of storing fresh meat in those days, farmers could butcher their own 
beet only after the weather was cold enough to freeze it. 

Frank had no saddle or saddle horse, so he brought his live purchase home 
by riding a work horse, complete with harness, and tying the cow or steer to the 
harness. It could not get away and he would proceed to haze the critter home. 

Just as children today want to experiment with trucks and tractors, so did we 
with horses. Before I had started school | had the urge to drive a team, so one day 
when Dad was not at home | chased a team into the barn, put them in their stall 
and proceeded to harness them. It took a long time as | had to push the harness 
conto thelr backs and then get on the manger and the side of the stall to pull it into 
place. When | eventually got them harnessed, bridied and hooked to a stoneboat, | 
was the proudest kid in the country, 

In the spring of 1924 Mr. Trefz decided to come back to his farm, so before 
spring break-up my Dad moved us to the O. P. Stringer farm south of Hanna. My 
Uncle Oll was leaving the homestead to make his home in San Francisco where he 
ran a streetcar till he retired. 

‘On the day we moved by team and wagon | had a high fever and everyone 
thought that I had the flu. Several days later they began to suspect something 
more serious, so my uncle rode to Hanna to get the doctor. As the snow was very 
deep and the spring thaw had started, it took a relay of three teams to get the 
doctor to our home twelve miles from Hanna. When he arrived he diagnosed my 
lines as diphtheria, and told my folks it would have been too late to save my life if 
he had been one hour later in arriving 

This is an example of the trials that ploneers had to put up with, even in the 
‘twenties, and it must have been much worse when the homesteaders first arrived. 


JACK LITKE, By Louise Litke — Jack 
was born in Emerson, Manitoba, in 1901 
He moved with his father and mother, 
four sisters and seven brothers to the 
Solon district, where he received all his 
schooling. He then went to Hanna to 
work for the C.N.R., first in the shops and 
then as a brakeman, 
He married Louise Engel in 1925. 
Louise, Jackie and Jack Lith Their son Jack was born in 1926. In 1928 
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they moved to the Gossilin place and lived there for thirteen years. Jack continuey 
working for the C.N.R. until he retired in 1963. He passed away in 1973, 

Jack and Louise had four children. Jack, at Barrhead, has a Men's Wea, 
Store. Kathy lives in Edmonton, Norman operates a barber shop in Stettler ang 
Stanley lives In Calgary. 

Louise still ives in Hanna, very active in church and pioneer affairs. Jack aly 
worked with community organizations; after his retirement he worked with the 
Museum committee and at the Pioneer Hall. He was a well-liked and respecte 
person and did much for his community, sportswise and socially. 


THE QUAST FAMILY, By Helen Quast Dylke — My Dad, Christian Quast, was 
born in Bessarabla In 1881. My mother Magdaline was born in Roumania in 1886, 
‘They were united in marriage in Roumania in 1904, To this union were born eleven 


Back Row: Mary, Dorothy, Martha, Middle Row: 
Mr. and Mrs. Chris Quast. da, Mrs. Quast, Helen, Front Row: Diana, 


My parents came to Canada in 1910. With them were two of my Dad's 
cousins, C. Quast and J. Quast, with their wives and families. 

My parents had two sons who were born in the old country, my brother Jack 
born in 1906 and a brother Ferdinand, an infant who became ill, died aboard ship 
and was buried at sea. This was my parents’ first tragedy and sorrow before 
arriving in Canada. 

They came directly to Calgary by train and lived there until 1916; my Dad 
worked for Burns’ as a meat cutter and also did carpenter work. In 1916 they 
moved to Saskatchewan where they lived until 1926, then moved to Hanna. They 
lived in town until April, 1928, when they moved to a farm twelve miles east of 
Hanna, to try their luck at farming. 

Times were hard and the land was poor. Because crops were often hailed out 
or dried out, my Dad did carpenter work to try to put food on the table for his, by 
now, large family. He helped build the first Hanna Hospital and the Church of 
Christ, as well as several homes, some of them still in the town. Dad and my 
brother Jack built East Point School. Dad also built caskets and church pews. 
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‘Our home was a two-room tarpaper shack and we can all well remember 
when it rained outside it rained inside too. In the winter the drinking water froze 
solid in the pail. In the summer time we girls would move beds out to a granary and 
sleep there until it was needed for grain. 

‘Mother used to roast wheat in the oven’ until it was brown, roll it with the 
rolling pin and use it for a substitute for coffee, which we couldn't afford to buy. 
‘According to neighbors and friends, Mom was known for the excellent bread and 
‘coffee cakes she used to bake, and of course we children thought she was the 
best cook in the world. Mom used to make noodles for the neighbors as well as for 
her own family. Although she never learned to read or write, she could turn out the 
test darn cake and cookies anyone ever tasted. 

Mom used to make dresses for us girls out of flour sacks, and we used to 
argue about who was going to get the next new dress. 

I can remember walking three miles to Centre Point School, and for lunch 
having thick slices of bread spread with lard that Mother had rendered down. if 
we were real lucky we would have syrup spread on the bread. It would soak in and 
get all hard and dried out. 

My older brothers and sisters attended school at East Point; it was closed 
down in later years and then we went to Centre Point. One of my first teachers 
there, and always one of my favorites, was Virginia Thomas. 

Our closest neighbors were the William Andersons and many a time in an 
‘emergency we called upon them for help. Mrs. Anderson used to give our family 
preserves for the winter, and butter and milk; | can remember Mother saying years 
later that if it hadn't been for the Andersons, she wouldn't have been able to keep 
going. Mrs. Anderson used to play the part of Santa Claus at our Christmas 
concerts, and what a disappointment to us younger girls when we found out that 
Santa wasn't a real person. 

In 1936 my parents moved to the Grassy Slope district. Our home was much 
better but times were stil hard for my parents, although my older brothers and 
sisters were away from home now and making their own livings. We were then into 
what a lot of old timers call the dirty thirties. Our crops were either dried out or 
hailed out and Dad had the misfortune of breaking his leg twice, so Mom had to do 
the best she could. 

Our parents never owned a car, but our good neighbors were always there to 
help if we needed them. Dad used to plow a fire guard for the railway, and get old 
ties for firewood. In the winter, if he was lucky enough to get a coyote for its hide, 
hhe would take it to the store at Richdale and bring back flour, sugar, coffee, and at 
times even a box of apples. 

th 1943 our parents sold their farming equipment and moved back into the 
town of Hanna, where Dad again did carpenter work. In 1945 Mother became ill 
and Dad retired and stayed at home to look after her. They lived in Hanna until the 
fall of 1962 when they moved to Edmonton to live with their daughter Dorothy. 
Mother passed away there in November, 1963, and Dad died in January, 1966, in 
the Camrose Nursing Home. 
|. They were predeceased by a son Ferdinand and a daughter Matilda as 
infants, a son Emanuel at the age of eleven, and a son Jack, at the age of fifty-one. 
Jack left four daughters. 

Surviving members of the family are William, a bachelor who lives in 
Vancouver; Martha, who married Ronald Beach, makes her home in Calgan 
peed married Dmiter Dayton, was widowed in May, 1976 and lives at Gunn, 
Anette: Dorothy married Robert Dylke. They live on their farm at Mundare, 

erta. Ida married Ervin Heyd, they live at Medicine Hat. Helen married Clarence 
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Dylke and lives in Hanna; Dianna married Albert Sibley. They live in Whitehorse, 
v.T. ; 

We girls keep in touch with each other and have many a laugh about things 
that happened over the years, shed a few tears at the hard times and sorrows we 
have all lived through, and then think how lucky we have really been over the 
years, 


MOULDINGS OF CENTRE POINT, By Frank Moulding — Dad and Mother, 
Jos and Minnie Moulding, were born in Manchester, England in 1872 and ior 
respectively. They and Reg, just a baby, immigrated in 1903 to Richmond, Ontario, 
From here they went west to a homestead at Radisson, Saskatchewan where Dad 
‘spent the winter of 1906-07 in a tie camp. It was here that brother Leonard was 
born in 1909. In 1910 the folks, Reg and Leonard came to a homestead in the Parr 
district. Rancher Gowan, whose land adjoined the folks, sold out in 1911. The 
family moved to the ranch site and ran the stopping house. | was born at the ranch 


Back Row: Joseph, Minnie and Reg Moulding 


Mrs. Minnie Moulding Front Row: Leonard and Frank, 


In the summer of 1914 Dad purchased the land of the Joseph Bowie estate, 
and we made the move to the Centre Point district in the spring of 1915. Joe Bowie 
had homesteaded the west half of 22-31-13 as South African Scrip in 1909. He had 
also purchased a homestead, the northeast of 14-31-13. Joe Bowie died at 
Redding, California in 1913. 

When we came to this area the Centre Point School, which had been built in 
1912, was in operation. Guy Gibbs was the first teacher. Reg and Leonard went to 
the school which was located on our land on the northwest corner of the northwest 
quarter, just a short distance from home. Both had attended Parr School before 
coming here. When | became of age | also attended Centre Point. We three boys 
‘completed our education at this little white school. We boarded several teachers, 
‘one I remember best was Lavina Raymond who married Sid Honey, a neighboring 
bachelor, about 1923. In 1823 we acquired a Concert Grand piano which my 
mother could play. We entertained our neighbors with house parties after we got 
the piano. Lavina Raymond could also play the piano. The school was used for 
dancing, playing cards, fall fairs and church services. The highlight of the year was 
the Christmas concert. We used to put mice, butterflies and frogs in the teacher's 
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desk. For our troubles we had to stay in and write a five-hundred word essay on 
how not to pester the teacher. Due to the economic conditions people moved 
away, lowering the school's attendance, necessitating the closure of the school in 
4938. Virginia Thomas was the last teacher. She had only the Christ Quast, Mike 
Litke families and Marie Diachuck as students; far from the forty students who 
attended in the early twenties. The school was torn down by Sullivan Lake School 
Division and was used to bulld the School Division Office in Hanna. 

In 1916 we lost most of our possessions in a barn fire caused by a smudge 
getting out of control. Our things were being stored there while an addition was 
peing built on the house. This was a serious loss for we had to replace our clothing 
and furniture and build another barn. All the while we had to break new land. Dad 
and Reg broke it with horses. Later on we got the Giltners to break with thelr Case 
steamer. All together we got one hundred acres under cultivation. The stock 
‘grazed on the open sections around the country. We cut our hay off these same 
sections. The best hay land was .. . “section 37." 

Dylke Brothers, Giltners, Andy Portfors and Fred Whaley to name a few were 
the ones who threshed our crops. We hauled our grain in a double box wagon with 
horses to Ainess and later Bonar and Hanna. Also loaded over the platform at 
‘Ainess. Home Grain owned the elevators at Alness and Boner. Bonar, a sixty 
thousand bushel elevator, was built in 1914 with D. , Greer as manager. Alness, 
smailer at forty-five thousand bushels was built about 1916 with C. S. Philips as 
‘one of the managers. | learned to play crib from him, Alness was dismantled in 
1925. Bonar eventually became part of the Searle Grain Company and stil later, 
part of the Federal elevator system. Alberta Wheat Pool acquired Federal’s assets 
‘and demolished the Bonar elevator in 1972. Some salvage materials were used in 
the new Wheat Pool elevator in Hanna. lan Grosset was the last elevator agent at 
Bonar, 

‘As | remember, 1923 was a good year with thirty-five bushel crops quite 
common, Our crop suffered hundred percent hail damage in 1926. Both 1928 and 
1982 were banner years but the prices were ridiculously low. 

In 1921 Reg, who had steam papers, ran the steamer for Scotty Glover of 
Garden Plain. He fired Giltner's steamer when they were breaking land in 1923. 
One winter Reg fired the boilers at the round house in Hanna. Then in 1929 he 
went to work for Sandy Foote who managed the pool elevator in Hanna. Sandy 
had the North Star Oil Agency and Reg’s job was to deliver fuel to the customers 
with @ Ford truck. Otto Lindstrom, who had the contract of supplying power to 
Hanna, engaged Reg to operate the plant. In 1932 he met Kay Alstott when he was 
rain buyer for the Alberta Pacific at Watts. She was hauling grain by truck from 
the threshing machine for her father. They were married in 1933. During the 
grasshopper years he bought grain at Dorothy. He worked for the Alberta Pacific 
&t different locations until the beginning of World War Two when he hired on with 
Standard Gravel of Calgary as a paver. In 1969 he retired from Standard Gravel 
and is still residing in Calgary. Reg and Kay have a family of two, a son Jack and a 
daughter Marjorie. There are several grandchildren. 

Leonard, after completing his education at Centre Point, worked for several 
People in the district as a hired man. in 1929 he operated a dump wagon for the 
Contractors who were building the railway line from Scapa to Hemaruka. After two 
Years construction working in the States, he came back to go farming at Erskine 
ar ge. 228: He and his wite went to Edmonton where he was employed as a guard 
Maulmont Correctional institute, retiring in 1873 to live at Rimbey. The Leonard 

Idings have a son Jerry and a daughter Mary. 

Alter leaving school | stayed home and worked on the place with Dad. | spent 
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the fall of 1930 on the Watts flats driving four horses on a fresno putting in a grade, 
That same fall | drove eight head on a plough, cutting a drainage ditch from the 
Number 9 highway north-east to Watts so the water would drain into what is now 
known as Fox Lake. The fall of 1931 I worked off taxes putting in a slough-fil north 
of the Greeks on the township line. This was known as relief work. I remember the 
plagues of grasshoppers, army worms, the dust storms and the Russian Thistles, 
(One year we put up Russian Thisties mixed with straw for feed. During the hungry 
thirties | went threshing five different falls around Coronation, Veteran, Bulwark, 
Fleet and Ponoka for winter's grub stake. The folks cared for the farm while | was 
gone. Mother died in 1938 leaving Dad and me alone. | continued farming with my 
Dad until he passed away in 1947. Both are buried in the Hanna Cemetery. 

In January 1947, Milt Rickett brought seventy head of cattle here, which Bob 
and | fed from the old straw piles sitting around. In one of these stacks we 
hollowed out the good straw {eaving a shell. When I jumped on the shell the whole 
shebang caved in and Bob came a-running, wondering where | had gone. After 
the straw piles were used up we fed from my barge stacks which had been lett out 
because of the early winter. 

| helped Dad Tretz bulld a few barges during the winter months during the 
late forties. | used a barge of Dan Trefz’ patent for five years. | pulled this with a 22- 
36 International. | purchased my first new tractor, an Oliver 88, in 1952, continuing 
to use it for years. | even bought a threshing machine which was used only a short 
time, then got a combine as it was hard to get help. | have been with cattle all my 
life and some years they were the only income that | had to carry on with. 

In 1929 | purchased my first car, an old Model T. Bob Anderson, Ralph Cleary 
and myself plus others travelled over rough roads and prairie trails to dances and 
ball games at Richdale, Stanmore, Clear Lake, Grande Ridge and other places. 
Through the years | have owned at least six cars and four trucks. The one | would 
like to have today for an antique is the 1927 Model T with the wire wheels. 

| spent several years as a telephone repair lineman on the North East Mutual. 
I never knew when | would have to go out, and the weather was often not in my 
favor. | had no regrets about A.G.T. installing the underground system. 

| was married in 1949 to Florence Greenwood, and have one daughter 
Caroline Hume of Calgary, and a son Phil at home. 


HANNA FARMS LTD. 
By Clarence Elm 


na Farms - 1921. 


In February, 1918, a group of Hanna businessmen formed a farming 
company. The first regular meeting was held February 28, 1918; officers and 
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directors were C. A. Coughlin, president; G. W. Flemming, vice-president; J. C. 
Trenaman, secretary-treasurer; J. G. Odell, Arthur Burrows; The company 
secured the services of Fred Elm as farm operator. 

The company purchased eight hundred acres of land, including section 29- 
31-13. It also bought machinery, and an “All Work’ tractor. These tractors were 
sold by Arthur Burrows. The company capital was $20,000.00, and the plans 
included expanding in the fall with the purchase of more land. 

Fred Elm broke the first hundred acres in 1918 with the All Work tractor. The 
last part of the breaking was done with a Fordson tractor, which was obtained 
through the government. Fred said that it was a dry year! He operated Hanna 
Farms until 1922. 

‘Andy Mosier was operator in 1923, when five hundred acres were sown. The 
following year William Sinclair was operator, and in 1925 the company ceased 
operations. 


MEADOWLANDS No. 4057 
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RESIDENTS AND PRESENT DAY OWNERS OR RENTERS 


NW.34-31-14 Ernie Pahl SW.23-31-14 Doug Hein 
‘At Campion Otto Stern Theodore Pederson SE-18-31-19 
34-31-14 Wii-30-31-13 doe Berry Reo Kae 
Pauline Paxman Walter Netleton George Seott We-13-31-14 
faery Eimer Ptah Fred McGowen Orpha Wright 
Pauline Paxman —-—-‘0U9 Motz Horey et Ee-13-31-14 
SE-34-91-14 Peete ohn Hannah Hen Pia 
Pauline Paxman Melvin Ptaht Lorne Hannah Wib-14-31-14 
we35-31-14 NW25-31-14 eeu Orpha Wright 
Bill Paxman Bil, Curtis Josephine Curtis Eie-14-31-14 
Pauline Paxman NE-25-31-14 Bil Curis ohn Engel 
Bob Paxman Hilda Paxman ein Bill James 
SW-35-31-14 Si-25-31-14 Pages Orpha Wright 
dim Parker Perey Flood Rien Eip-15-31-14 
FudoiphKiest Annie Coty hurd Joke Kessel 
Fred Werner Hila Paxman od Gate Doc Sim 
Fred Engel NW-26-31-14 Bill Curtis N. E. Steeves: 
Gordon Robertson Jim Parker Fred Miler 
NE-35-31-14 Les Martin suzest.r4 AEiOaL4a 
Hilda Paxman NE-26.31-14 ES Thomas Bond 
$£.95.31-14 Jobe Martin ee Fred MeGowen 
Y-26-31-1 Ferg James 
Git Paxman Sh-26-31-14 eeeeatyad f 
Hilda Paxman Git ern arial Stan James 
NW-96-31-14 Hank Hildenbrand Ted Kinder seo 
Isobel Paxman (acreage) Harvey Flood a 
Levi Kennedy Section-27-31-14 Chris Praht ‘SW-10-31-14 
Bill Paxman ‘bert Keen Hert Pant Lee Price 
Paulie Pexonany NE22-31-14 Wi & NE-19-31-13 Wie-tt-31-14 
‘SW-36-31-14 Jobe Martin Herb Pfahi ‘Stan James: 
Hilda Paxman paeiey aise 
NE-36-31-14 sim Parker Freda Fecho Fred McGowen 
Andy Dutt i. Oldham Fred Werner 
Wiet9-31-13 
SE-36-31-14 on Gui Bill & Gibb Thompson Stan James 
Levi Kennedy. Mike Litke ‘Lorne Hannah ‘SW-2-31-14 
Melvin Pfahl babys " Jack Litke Stan James 
Ne asestortg 2m Dacha iis Hein NW3.31-14 
Melvin Pah Andy Dutt NEAB.31-13 Lee Price 
SW.31-31-13 eae Mr. Thompson NE-3-31-14 
ihc opl hwezaat4 Weligon anton RES 
fudoiph Doering ——_‘Hawarg Ker Mike Litke Sied-31-14 
Ed Elm Ed Hein Fred & Wayne Schmitz 


MEADOWLANDS SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 4057 
By Bill Curtis 

Probably because this neighborhood seemed to be populated by many 
bachelor homesteaders, the Meadowland s School didn't organize until the spring 
of 1922, when a summer term was started in the homestead shack of Chas. Earl, 
which was located on the north side of the N.W. 23-31-14. A few weeks earlier @ 
‘meeting of interested residents of the immediate area had been held at the home 
of W. R. Curtis, and the preliminary planning started. The Jim Parkers, William 
Mowat, Walter Carlson and John Paxman were probably those who attended; and 
after several names were suggested, they finally agreed on the name 
“Meadowlands”, which was suggested by Mrs. Curtis, as it was the name her 
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mother, Mrs. Mary Earl, had given’ to the hayfields on the farm when she visited 
from Ontario in 1919. 

‘A neighborhood work-bee lined the homestead shack with beaverboard, 
added a small porch, and built two essential “Little Houses” from the small barn 
that was on the place. The first scholars: Harry and Winnie Parker and Billie 
Curtis, were already nine or ten years of age, but this fact did not seem to hold 
them back for in a couple of years they were up to grade five standing 

‘The first teacher, Mrs. Jack Telford boarded at William Mowat's and the 
second summer term a Mrs. Ruddy skillfully and speedily coached the small class 
in the three “R's”. During the second term, Marion Parker and Harold and Ethel 
Fortna joined the little class, which by 1926 finally outgrew the twelve by sixteen 
room. 


Meadowlands Fist Schoolhouse 


It was then that Ed Elm and his great “pioneer” tractor was hired to move a 
real white schoolhouse out from Hanna. This building, which had been known as 
the "Grade Seven Room”, and had stood on the northeast corner of the east 
school grounds at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Third Street East, was hauled to 
the southeast corner of the S.E. 26-31-14 and placed on a three acre plot, 
Provided by H. V. Kern, who was one of the original school trustees. Eventually, 
this building was deemed unsafe, structurally, since the north wall seemed to 
wobble in an alarming manner when the north wind blew, and it was purchased by 
J.P. Fortna, who moved it to his farmstead. Through the efforts of Vic Swanson 
4nd his Schoo! Division Repair Crew another cottage-type, imitation brick building 
fade its appearance on the same site, complete with a teacherage and a bigger 


eait¥@" Consolidation and school bussing came into effect inthe fall of 1961, the 
Meadowiand s community acquired the school building for a very nominal sum of 
eney. and have turned it into @ very active community center known as the 
'eadowland s Mutual Recreational Club”. 
The old-time community togetherness seems to be brought back when 
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dances, card parties, picnics and ball games are organized, and ig 
neighborhood enjoys a few hours of fun and frolic. 

From 1922-1928 school was held during the summer months only. inthe 
of 1928, regular school terms started in September of each year. 


Meadowlands School Class 1938. Back Row, Le 
to Right: Elsie Pfahl, Linda Ptah, Bernice Pax 


7 man, Albert Fortna, Clif Fox, Clift Kern, Phy 


Meadowlands First School Class 1922: Winnie, Hannah, Gliff Paxman, Herbert Pra 'Seatt 
Marion, Harry Parker and Bill Cuts sean Curtis, 


Meadowlands School Class 1944-45. Back Row, Left to Right: Leonard Pfahi, Mary Paxman, Elsie Lite, 
Irene Paxman, Elis Elm. Second Row: Eva Paxman, Verna Paxman, Carol Paxman. Third Row: Mavi |. 
{yah Louise Pah, Eileen Engel. Front Row: Geraldine Engel, Edna Pahl, Gerald Engel, Ede Pah, oto 
ite. 


Following is a list of teachers who taught at Meadowlands from 1922 to 1961 
1922, Mrs. Telford; 1923, Mrs. Ruddy; 1924, William B. Cromarty; 1925, Lorne 
Trace; 1926 and 1927, Edith Kern; 1928, Mr. Sketchly; 1928-30, Kathleen Allen: 
1930-33, Gwen Rose; 1933-36, Irene Lewis; 1936-38, Myrtle MacDonald; 1938-39, 
Betty Wallace; 1939-42, Violet Stewart; 1942-43, Mrs. Grimes; 1943-44, Mrs. 
Bardseth; 1944-45, Mrs. W. R. Curtis (Supervisor), October until December, 
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Phyllis Morton, January until June; 1845-46, Mrs. Dave Harvey; 1946-47, Verda 
Hoffman; 1947-48, Sylvia Robinson, September until December, Mrs. Allison 
parton, January until June; 1948-52, Mrs. A. M. Peterson; 1952-53, Alex Proud- 
foot; 1953-56, Mrs, Betty Lumsden; 1956-58, Catherine Durand; 1958-59, Myrtle 
Moench; 1959-60, Mrs. Housch; 1960-61, Donald. Moench. 


TEACHING AT MEADOWLANDS SCHOOL - 1926 
By L.M, Trace 

| was not an oldtimer in the district but | taught at Meadowlands School in the 
summer of 1925. School was held in the shack of the original homesteader, 
Charlie Earl. My class consisted of Billie Curtis, Lloyd Campbell, the three oldest 
of the Parker family, two Gwin children and one boy from Kern's Dairy farm. There 
was just enough room to crowd in eight desks. | boarded with Captain and Mrs. 
Curtis. | played ball with the Garden Plain ball team, playing around Solon, Scapa 
and Endiang, | am now retired and living in High River. 


MY YEAR AT MEADOWLANDS 1938-1939 
By Betty Wallace MacKenzie 

In the fall of 1938, | came to Meadowlands to teach the children of that 
district. The school was under the direction of The Sullivan Lake School 
Division, with the main office situated in the town of Hanna and with Mr. H. K. 
Fielding as the secretary. My home was in the community of Gem about sixty miles 
south, and | had taught at St. George, a school not far from Meadowlands, the 
previous year. 

My boarding place was with the Kern family, well known dairy farmers of the 
district. They made my year with them very welcome and happy, and they all 
helped in any way possible. Their home was approximately one mile from the 
school. This distance | usually walked in the company of Agnes Kern who was one 
of my grade two students. If the weather turned extra cold. or stormy we often 
were given a ride in the milk wagon by Mr. Kern which was used to deliver the milk 
and was warm and comfortable. | remember that it was a lovely fall and we really 
enjoyed walking to school, often taking a short cut through the newly cut stubble. 

I had about fourteen or fifteen children as students and grades one to nine 
Inclusive. These children were Carol, Irene, Mary, Cliff and Bill Paxman; Agnes 
Kern; Herb and Elsie Pfahl; Russel Costyck; Herb, Elsie and Freda Litke; George 
"Sonny" Kennedy; Rita, Carry and Jim Parker and Art Campion who attended only 
part of the year. 

Rita Parker did the janitor work, keeping the school neat and clean and 
looking after the fire when the weather turned cold. 

This was a real help for me as this had been my duty at the previous school. 
Salaries were not very high, but were improving over what they had been under 
the local rural school boards. | think my salary was an all time high of seventy 
dollars per month and as board and room was only twenty dollars a month was 
able to save quite a bit as of course clothing, etc. was very little as by today’s 
Standards, 
oe ®0238 time was always fun, ball being the most popular sport. And we often 

‘ested other districts at a ball game and in turn went to play at other schools. 
enjorh® children and | soon got to know each other and | know | had @ very 
shlovable year with them. They were all very helpful and did their best to complete 

‘signments, with discipline at a minimum. Reference material was not plentiful, 
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and duplicating machines were unknown at our school, so it was necessary to put 
most all exercises on the much used blackboard. The big social of the year was 
the Christmas Concert. For this every one worked very hard, including the parents 
of the district. The mothers helped with the costumes and the Christmas bags for 
each child and we held a box social before the concert to raise money for the 
extras needed to fill the bags and purchase the tree and the few gifts for the 
children. After the concert, the men soon cleared away the stage and benches in 
readiness for the old time dance, which we all enjoyed 

‘School closed with the usual annual school picnic, which consisted of races 
and contests for children of all age groups, peanut scrambles, prizes and a picnic 
lunch to conclude the day and so the end of another school year. In the fall, Miss 
Viotet Stewart took over as the new teacher as I had resigned in favor of marriage 
to Bill Mackenzie. My memories of teaching at Meadowlands will always be 
remembered with fondness. 


THE MEADOWLANDS MUTUAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
By Cliff Kern 

As early as 1916 the farmers of this area were meeting with the Alberta 
Government Telephone Company in order to construct a rural telephone system 
but because of the war this was not accomplished until 1922, The telephone wasa 
great help to farmers, saving them many miles of travelling with a team and wagon 
to do their business and communicate with their neighbors. Due to the depression 
and poor crops of the thirties, the farmers of this area were unable to pay their 
telephone bills. As a result, the Alberta Telephone Company decided to dispose ot 
all rural lines. 

On the evening of June 14, 1935 a meeting of all rural subscribers on lines 
"46" and “6” was called in the old town hall in Hanna to consider purchasing these 
lines from the Alberta Government. The meeting was called to order by Mr. A.M. 
Blackburn, a representative of the Alberta Government Telephone Company who 
gave a very detailed explanation of the reasons the government had for disposing 
of the rural phone systems in Alberta. 

After considerable discussion a vote was taken to find out whether the 
meeting was in favor of forming a company and purchasing the lines. The vote was 
favorable and a company was formed under the title, "The Meadowlands Mutual 
Telephone Company Limited.” The following officers were duly elected: President 
- N. E. Steeves; Secretary - Ferg James; Directors - T. A. Campion, H. V. Kern and 
W. Carlson. 

On July 1, 1935, the President and the Secretary met with Mr. Blackburn and 
an agreement was drawn up for the purchase by the Meadowlands Mutual 
Telephone Company Limited of all of line "16" and part of line "6." The purchasing 
price was $262.50 payable to the Alberta Government in $24.00 cash at time of 
sale plus two annual installments of $119.25. The cost was to be divided equally 
between the shareholders. A $3.00 initial payment was collected from each 
shareholder to cover the first payment. 

The first shareholders were: T. A. Campion, J. Fortna, W. Carlson, R. Hannah 
J. E, Hamilton, Ferg James, H. V. Kern, W. Mowatt, E. Olson, G. Paxman, W: 
Riddell and N. E. Steeves. 

‘At a meeting on August 10, 1935, it was decided that the fees be set a! 
seventy-five cents per month per member. As times were hard, the first note which 
was due on July 1, 1936 could not be met so the secretary asked the Albert 
Government for an extension. This was the trend for the next three years as they 
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could only make part payments on the note when it was due, but in the fall of 1939 
the note was finally paid in full. 

The two trunk lines running to the north and east of Hanna connecting the 
‘Scapa-Dowling and Garden Plain-Spondin areas to central exchange were 
copper wire instead of the usual galvariized type in order to overcome line 
resistance. Since these lines passed through or along side the Meadowlands 
Mutual territory there developed a problem concerning the responsibility of 
servicing them. The various servicemen who looked after the Meadowlands 
phones had no desire to be involved. The problem was finally solved by 
Meadowlands Mutual Telephone Company Limited paying for pin space on the 
trunk lines. 

Other subscribers and shareholders on the line were: Mrs. Wirth, Chris 
Gasper, Otto Mix, Art Campion, Bill Miller, Fred Engel, W. R. Curtis, Louis Pahl, 
Brian Gladdish, Andy Duff, John Diachuck, Albert Galarneau, Bill MacKenzie, 
Dave Temple, Cliff Paxman, Albert Banco, Stan James, Lorne Hannah, Albert 
Kern, Cliff Kern, Bill Paxman, Dooley Allen, Jobe Martin and Hank Hildenbrand. 

When the Alberta Government Telephone Company completed the un- 
derground phone system in 1973 the Meadowlands Mutual Telephone Company 
was dissolved after being in business for thirty-eight years. At dissolution the 
share value was $22.50. 

The poles and wire lines were all dismantled and stock piled in the 
schoolyard and usuable material was divided equally among the shareholders. 
For some time the road allowances seemed bare and unfamiliar when one drove 
through the neighborhood, but perhaps this was nostalgia rebelling against 
progress. 


THE DAIRYMEN OF HANNA 
By Cliff Kern, 


When the village of Hanna sprang 
up in 1912 there was an immediate 
need for milk. This was a boon for the 
nearby farmers as most of them had a 
cow or two. Some of them could see the 
‘opportunity for a thriving business. One 
such man was Charlie Glover who home- 
steaded four and one-half miles north- 
west of town, Sometime in 1912, Charlie 
decided to start a milk route, bringing 
the milk in every day in cans. These cans 
had a quart measure in the lid and he 
would go from door to door measuring 
Out the required amount of milk each 
Person wanted. He first named his dairy 
the Hanna Dairy but in June 1914 
changed it to the City Dairy. He carried 
on his business until May 1916 when he sold out to the Ferguson Brothers south 
of Hanna. That summer milk was selling at twelve quarts for a dollar. 

The Hanna Creamery took over this business from the Ferguson Brothers but 
Sid not stay with it too long and in April of 1918 decided to discontinue selling milk. 
The town then was without a milkman. 

'n June of 1918, W. R. Dolbier, who lived on the Con. Lawlor homestead one 


Howard Ker bottling milk and cream. 
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mile north of town had milk for sale but itis not known whether he actually stare 
a milk route : 

In August, 1918, Joe Berry, who lived on the McLure homestead two mig, 
northeast of Hanna, started a milk route but he delivered milk for only abouts 
year. : 

In December of 1919, H. C. “Doc” Sim who moved from the Lonebutte areg 
south of Hanna onto the Charlie Hook homestead announced his intention to 95 
into the dairy business on a big scale as Hanna had been hard put for an adequaty 
supply of milk for several years. A modern plant was installed and the cows wer 
milked with milking machines. In November 1921, his dairy barn and milkhouse 
were totally destroyed by fire but by February of 1922 were completely rebuilt, He 
delivered milk until 1934 when he sold out to N. E. Steeves, who carried on untihe 
left the district in 1937. 

Jim Hamilton, a farmer from north of Hanna, moved into Hanna and started 
dairy in the early twenties. He kept a dairy inside the town limits but when a by-iay 
was passed he had to move his cows out to his brother Ernie’s place one mile wes, 
of town. Ernie Hamilton milked the cows and brought the milk into town where Jim 
bottled and peddled it. He sold out to Beard Tucker in 1936, who ran it for a time 
then resold to Johnny Patzer. 

Early in 1920 Howard Kern also started in a dairy business. This was the 
longest running dairy in the town's history. He peddled milk in town from the time 
of starting until his death in October of 1958. When a by-law was passed in 1947 
requiring all milk delivered in the town of Hanna to be pasteurized, he moved a 
building into town from Chinook and set up the necessary machinery to do the job, 
Before he got it into operation he sold this part of the business to Leo Benson and 
Johnny Patzer, but continued selling milk to them. When Benson and Patzer sold 
out to the Central Alberta Dairy Pool, Howard again started peddling milk. This 
milk was not pasteurized and the town council put pressure on him many times to 
stop, but he kept on just the same. 

Several dairies have been started with more or less success but all have 
sooner or later withdrawn from the field. Harvey Howatt who was living on the 0. E 
Payne homestead north of town bought out the dairy business of J. Hamilton in 
April of 1922 but only stayed with it for about one year. in April of 1922, A. J 
‘Campbell entered into the dairy business. He also purchased the milk route of S 
R. Holbrook in May of 1922. 

In September of 1922, A. F. Gwin moved from the Golden Hill district to the 
Oldham place northeast of Hanna and bought the dairy herd and business of A.J 
Campbell. He peddied milk until 1925 when he moved out of the district. 

Ferg James moved onto the Robert Churchill homestead and started a daly 
in 1931. He made a real success of this business and was in operation until 194%. 
He sometimes delivered milk in the evenings instead of mornings as was the 
‘custom, 

When Kern’s Dairy closed down, that marked the end of the era of the dairy 
farmer who milked the cows, bottled and delivered the milk. For several years 
many of the farmers of the area sold bulk milk to the Central Alberta Dairy Pool but 
they eventually closed down and the dairy herds were sold. Today most of the 
farmers who at one time had milk to sell by the gallons now are buying mik 
shipped in from various mixed farming districts in other parts of the province. t 
seems strange that the dairying industry, which must have contributed a lot to the 
economy of the area, has now completely disappeared. 

Milk usually sold for about eight to ten cents a quart, but in 1982 the dairymen 
of that time started cutting prices and the milkman’s war was on. It was the case of 
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there being too many milkmen and not enough customers. Milk was selling for as 
low as five cents a quart for nearly a year. This can be better described by the 
following poem: 


THE MILKMAN’S, WAR 
By Ferg James 


The Milkman’s war broke out today 

They slashed the price, there's hell to pay 
They gnashed their teeth and then turned grey 
For the milkman’s war is on. 

Put out your pails and pots and pans 

And leave five cents for the old milkman. 
He'll fill them all and an extra can; 

For the milkman’s war is on. 

They're putting it out with cars and rigs, 

In wagons, trucks and one horse gigs, 

And snorting around like Mag and Jiggs, 
For the milkman’s war is on. 

They deliver at morn and at evening too, 

In the pale moonlight and the sparkling dew, 
When it's pelting rain, or the skies are blue, 
For the milkman’s war is on. 

The beer resorts are on the bum, 

Folks are drinking milk instead of rum, 

The breweries are going broke, by gum, 
For the milkman’s war is on. 

Those boys are rich, they don't need dough, 
But the lacteal fluid still must flow, 

Itgives them a thrill, and makes them glow, 
For the milkman’s war is on. 

And pulling “teats” is a nifty job, 

When old Brindle swings you on the gob 
And makes you swallow your old corn cob 
When the milkman’s war is on. 

I wish my bottles were filled with rye 

'd sit in the wagon and drain them dry, 

Bid Howard and Doc and Jim, goodbye, 
Till the milkman’s war is done. 


THE JIM PARKER STORY — Jim Parker was born in Milner, North Dakota on 
November 29, 1884. He was the youngest boy of a family of five boys and one gi 
tis father, Thomas Parker and mother, the former Mary Ann Strickland, and 
family, with the exception of the eldest brother, Herb (who was married and living 
In Montana) moved from Dakota in 1901 to Coal Banks, Alberta. Coal Banks was 
Tear where the town of Ardly now stands. Brother Frank, who had been in ll health 
ue to a bout with diphtheria passed away here at the age of nineteen years. 

cata 208 the Parker brothers, John, Ed and Jim moved down to Watts and 
sesblshed themselves on what is known now as the Lamb Brothers’ farm. They 
Bosenal another camp at the springs in the Hand Hills which is now the Don 
To06 uot “aNeh. Here, they kept calves and young cattle until the hard winter of 

when they lost most of their herd. They also had a bull pasture which is 
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now called the Wat{s Flats, but they called this the Bullpound. The creek uns jug, 
south of the town of Hanna. in 1908 there was a terrible prairie fire in the are 
which destroyed hay for miles around. 

In the spring of 1909 they all took up homesteads in the Copeville area, 

In 1911 Jim was married to Carrie Brown Harris and the couple resided oy 
the groom's homestead and pre-emption, the west halt of section 9-31-14 
homestead house was near where the C.N.R. tracks and Roundhouse were lag 
built. In 1912 this half section along with the George Burkell quarter 
purchased by the Canadian Northern Rallway, and incorporated into the presen, 
townsite of Hanna. 


Children of Jim and Garrie Parker. Boys, Left to Right: Frank, Ben, Harry, Jim Jr., Alvin, Tom. Gils: Win: 
fred, Kaye, Cari, Rita 


In December 24, 1912 a son was born to Jim and Carrie — Dr. James Mason 
in attendance and they called him James Harry Fredrick. He was the second boy 
born in the Hanna area, 

Jim and George Burkell, his brother-in-law, became Implement Dealers — 
stocking machinery for farming and haying in this community. In 1913 Jim became 
the first Ford agent in Hanna and he and Ed ran a taxi service to Castor. A 
runabout car at that time cost about $675.00, a touring car $750.00 and a town cat 
$1,000.00. Jim also bought the Tom Hannah farm in 1913. This was the SE 22-31- 
14 and not far from town. He also took the SW 22-31-14 as a purchased home- 
stead 

‘A daughter was born to them in July of 1914, Winnifred Frances. In 1916 
another daughter, Marion Alberta arrived. 

In 1917 Jim's brother Ed and Frances and family went back to Colville, 
Washington so Jim and Carrie and family decided to go back also, but didn't find 
things and times as interesting as they thought it would be so both families moved 
back. Then in 1918 a second son was born to the Jim Parkers but lived only a fet” 
days. This boy was christened Ray. We were still on the Hannah farm at this time. 
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On this place Jim (my Dad) had a well dug and a windmill put up which I can 
remember we were warned to stay away from. It is recorded in one of Dad's books 
that he got water at this place in April 1918, at a depth of 129 feet; water in centre 
of twenty-eight feet of rock and the cost to dig the well was $189.00. In 1918 Dad 
sold this farm and bought the Schmelkie farm north of Kerns and farther from 
town. Also sold at that time were the following items as they were entered in Dad's. 
book — piano $200.00; cookstove $50.00; heater $10.00; sideboard $15.00; 
dresser $15.00; brass bed $30.00; two common beds $10.00; lounge $10.00; 
hallrack $10.00; extension table $5.00; cupboard $3.00; gramophone $25.00; 
binder $100.00; drill $100.00; two sets of double harness $50.00; sulky plough 
$40.00; and five head of horses and one colt $900.00. 

In'1919 a son Ben Colin was born on the Schmelkie place. Here, the house 
was a good one-third of a mile from the well so my folks moved the house nearer 
tot. 

In 1922 Meadowlands Schoo! was started in a shack on the Charlie Earl 
quarter (which later belonged to Mrs. J. Curtis). There were only four pupils to 
start the school — three from our family, Harry, Marion and myself and Bill Curtis, 
Mrs, Telford was our teacher and school was only held in the summer months. 
Earlier, Dad had driven Harry and me to town school for a while but that was a long 
jaunt with team and wagon. Dad rigged us up a one-horse shay for old Blue and 
that worked real well until one day as we were getting ready to go home and had 
our horse hitched and ready to go a car came around the bend and away went old 
Blue and cart and my little sister. Luckily a man driving down the road saw her 
coming and managed to stop her. My sister wasn't hurt but badly frightened. 

‘Also in 1921 a son Thomas Maxwell was born. In 1923 a daughter, Rita 
anita was born. That summer we lived on the Day place over by the Ed Parkers 
to be nearer school. Here we attended the Silver Valley School. It was here that 
Harry and Hale (cousin) put Faith (Hale's sister) on a calf which bucked her off and 
broke her wrist. It was also here that Ben and Tom, two and four then, were riding 
around the house on Louie, our old pet horse when they went under the 
clothesline and the line caught the saddle horn, scaring the horse and she jumped 
and Tom fell off on a rock and broke his arm. Ben managed to stay on but when 
Wwe got him off his chin was all skinned so | guess he was riding pretty low. | also 
remember we kids caught a badger in a trap and could not pull the trapped animal 
Cut of the hole so we decided to get the milk cow, old Sally, as we could catch her 
‘and we put a rope around her neck and tied the end to the trap and one of us led 
the cow and the others stood around the hole — each armed with a big stick and 
8s the badger and trap was pulled out — we all let him have it. Good thing our 
Cow didn't take off with badger, trap and all. 

In July 4, 1925 twins were born to mother on the Schmeikie place. They were 
James Leslie and Carrie Elizabeth. In January of 1926 my sister Marion became ill 
and passed away due to a ruptured appendix. She was nine years old at the time. 
Only mother and myself were with her when she died. | was eleven. We had no 
Phone, no ploughed roads. | walked up to Walter Carlson's place early in the 
‘morning to phone my dad to let him know. He had been travelling back and forth 
by saddle horse to work but hadn't been coming home every night. 

'n 1927 my Dad sold the Schmelkie place to F. A. Mathe of Hanna. Then we 
Moved over to the Longacre place near Harvey Floods (later Chris Pfahls). Times 
[re hard and there were so many dry years we could barely raise any garden but 
Kept milk cows and chickens. 

aq 17,1828 we moved into town and lived in one of Mr. William Riddell's houses. 
Ought in @ team of horses and planned to haul coal from south of Hanna for 
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the winter — that is until he could get something better. We went to schoo! in 
Hanna. Miss Howard was teacher for Harry and | and Ben had Miss Winning. Dag 
hauled two loads of coal, one for a Mr. Talmage who was the Rawleigh man. From 
him he got a big buftalo coat in payment and which would have been ideal if ty 
had stayed with coal hauling, but he had an application in to work on the reilroag 
and was called to work. We were all very happy about this as Dad could stay home 
and work near. He took the horses back out to the farm and worked on the CNR, 
until spring when he got laid off 

In the spring of 1929 we moved out of town to the Robinson place north ¢ 
Hanna and owned by Howard Kern at that time, I think. Dad had a crop to putin 
and we managed to grow a good garden that year. We stayed here a summer ang 
then moved back to the Longacre place. 

In 1981 Dad's brother Ed and family (Hale, Faith and Bob) left their farm at 
Hanna and moved to the Peace River country. Then Dad and family moved over io 
the Ed Parker place and tried to farm it. It was nearer to town and handy to work 
for Dad as he worked every winter on the C.N.R. The biggest drawback on this 
place was the drastic shortage of water. Here we lost a horse that walked right 
‘over a well and fell in. We ended up shooting the horse — Fly was its name and 
Dad had to get a big chain and pulley from town to get the horse out of the wel, 
The horse didn’t drown — there wasn’t enough water for that. 

It was on this place that Kay Marlene was born in 1938. In the summer of 1935 
Dad moved Mom and the youngest ones of the family to Critchley for the summer. 
Here Alvin Douglas was born. It was here that Tom, fourteen, broke his wrist 
again while up at Ronny Glass's place riding calves. 

In 1936 Winnie was married to Lash Callison of Montney, British Columbia 
They had two boys. 


In 1997 the plague “sleeping sickness” hit the horses in and around the 
Hanna District. Dad lost four or five head. Brother Tom tells of an incident when 
Harry went into the stall and was trying to get this horse to take a drink when she 
was standing there with her eyes shut and would take only a taste. He finally go 
disgusted and threw the pail of water over the horse's head. The horse jumped 
and opened her eyes and from then on improved. She was one of the ones thal 
lived 


In 1987 a son, Frank Dale was born, this making a family of ten children. In 
1942 Mom passed away in the Hanna Hospital following an operation at the early 
age of fifty years and Dad died in 1957. The family at that time were spending the 
summers either on the Longacre place or on the Hudson's Bay quarter north of 
Kerns and the winters in town. 

in 1941 Ben and Tom went overseas with the Armed Forces and didn’t return 
until 1945, Harry was at home and did most of the farming with the help of brother 
vim. After mother’s death the family stayed in town. Harry also worked on the 
railroad and Rita and Carrie worked for Mrs. Chadbourne who had a general 
store. An aunt of ours stayed with the family quite @ lot. She was Jennie Harris, 
Mom's sister. 

In 1945 Harry married Marion Bartz of Big Valley who was a school teacher 
and taught near Hanna. She and Harry played piano and violin for many of the 
dances around Hanna for years. They had a family of four boys. 

Jn 1946 Tom married Irene Greenslade from a pioneer family from Rose Lyan 
south of Hanna, and went to Fort Nelson and worked with R.C.0.C. there in 1948. 
They had a family of three, two boys and one girl 

Jn 1946 Ben and Jim went to Fort Nelson where Ben immediately got work 
with R.C.0.C. there. Ben married Adeline Birkbeck of Greencourt, Alberta who 
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was working at Fort Nelson at the time the Highway was under construction. They 
had a family of two girls. 

In 1951 Jim married Nancy Lee. They had a family of three - two girls and one 
bo) 

1 September 15, 1951 Carrie married Stan Meeres. They had a family of five 
- two girls and three boys. 
In 1952 Kay married Frank Dolan, They had a family of six - four boys and two 
irs, 
en 1956 Alvin married Kathleen Schornhut. They had a family of four - three 
girls and one boy. 

Rita married Logan MacLean in 1950. They had a family of seven - four girls 
and three boys. 

The whole Parker family settled in and around Fort Nelson with the exception 
of Harry who remained in Hanna. 

In 1953 Frank enlisted in the Army and west overseas and was in Egypt for a 
year. He returned in November of 1957 to civilian life at Fort Nelson where on July 
3, 1965 he married Gail Reid who was a teacher there. They had a family of three - 
two boys and one girl 

Harry passed away August 18, 1970. He had had a hip replacement operation 
the summer of 1969 but with having had rheumatism since he was the age of nine 
years, the operation didn't seem to help much and as he got older he became 
worse. His wife, Marion was just recently married in 1976 to Charlie Whaley of 
Hanna and Jim’ was also remarried in 1976 to Betty Birrel of Fort Nelson. 


c. W. CARLSON STORY, By Nancy 
Rutt and Freda Dahl — Charles Walter 
Carlson was born on January 11, 1878 in 
‘Smaland, Tingsryd, Sweden. The exact 
date of his immigration to Minnesota is 
not known but it must have been in the 
early 1900's. He spent several years 
there before coming to Canada where he 
homesteaded northeast of Hanna, NW- 
36-31-14, 

We have no knowledge of his ex- 
periences in those early years prior to 
and during the First World War. Our 
memories of him begin in the 1920's 
when he had already become “Uncle 
Walter” to us all and godfather to at 
least one of us. He and our father, Elmer 
Olsen became life-long friends. In fact, being a bachelor with no relatives in this 
country, he really adopted our entire family. Our aunt and uncle, Joe and Charles 
Stringer, were married at his home and lived with him for a time. This friendship 
lasted until his death, age eighty-five on April 27, 1963 in Calgary, Alberta. 

{In the late twenties his nephew Harold came over from Sweden. Again the 
exact date is not known but he appears in snapshots taken in 1929. He lived with 
his uncle for several years but seemed unable to adjust to lite in Canada and 
eturned home to Sweden, probably in the early thirties. 

Uncle Walter farmed all his life with horses and to the best of our knowledge 
never owned a car. He seldom drove his horses anywhere around the 
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Reighborhood, preferring to walk summer and winter. During the depression 
years when it was difficult for many parents torprovide any sort of special treats for 
their children, he could always be depended upon to arrive with gifts of oranges, 
candy and nuts just in time for Christmas. 


Walter Carison haying 

In 1949 he sold his farm to Bill and Pauline Paxman, held an auction sale and 
returned to Sweden. He arrived home on July 15, 1949, intending to spend the 
rest of his life there with his two sisters. In letters he wrote back to Canada it was 
obvious that he was homesick for Alberta — Sweden was not his home anymore. 
In one letter he wrote, “Alberta is a powerful magnet trying to bring me back — 
with good years, and not so good, with droughts and dust storms and crop failures 
— Alberta is still very dear to me." After less than a year in Sweden he returned to 
Canada and bought a few acres in the Ogden district of Calgary. Here he grew a 
large garden, raised a few chickens and welcomed his old friends and neighbors 
from Hanna whenever they dropped in for a visit. 


THE GEORGE PAXMAN STORY, By 
Ida Paxman Preston — My parents, 
George and Isabelle Paxman, with their 
year-old daughter Mabel came west in 
1909 from Dundalk, Ontario. My uncle, 
John Paxman, and grandmother came 
also and the two brothers filed on ad- 
Joining homesteads about seven miles 
northwest of what later became the town 
of Hanna. 

Dad had shipped a team of horses, 
household effects, lumber, etc. ahead 
to Stettler, the nearest town at that time. 
They travelled by horse-drawn wagon to 
the homestead and both humans and 
horses suffered greatly from the mos- 
quitoes. They built a small wooden 

house which later housed chickens after they were able to afford a larger one. 
They purchased a cow from Jim and Ed Parker to supply milk for my sister. Being 
@ range cow it didn't take too kindly to being domesticated. 
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My father broke a good portion of his land with a small plow with a single 
share — “foot burners” they called them. His first crop ‘was a good one but 
unfortunately was destroyed by hail in the terrible storm of 1911. It was 
heartbreaking to watch all his work being destroyed. To make some money he 
went to work in the coal mine near Garden Plain which incidentally was their Post 
Office, 

When he was bringing food supplies that fall from Stettler, the bags of flour 
came into contact with a leaky oil can and their bread all that winter was flavored 
with coal oll 

{was born in the fail of 1910 with my Grandmother Paxman acting as midwife, 
She died when | was seven. 

For my parents, those first years were filled with hard work and loneliness, far 
from family and old friends. 

Other families came — the Curtis’, Whaleys, Rices, Mark Pope, Walter 
Carlson, John Fox and many others. 

‘Dances, picnics, and other socials were held at Solon, our first school which 
also served as a church under the guidance of Reverend Oke. We became a 
close-knit, friendly, prosperous community. 

Dad served as a member of the Dowling Lake Council for several years. 
Because of falling health he was advised to move to California, where we 
remained for some five years. We returned to the farm, and following a lengthy 
iliness, Dad died July 2, 1932 at the age of forty-eight. 

My Mother, truly a pioneer, passed away in the Hanna Hospital in 1974 after 
having lived almost one hundred years. My sister Mabel, who married Levi 
Kennedy in 1928, died in the Hanna Hospital in July 1974, 

lam the only remaining member of my immediate family. | married Jack 
Preston in 1934. We farmed in Richdale for seven years, then moved to Calgary. In 
1952 we came to Victoria, B.C. where we still reside. 


DR. JOHN STANLEY PAXMAN, By 
Bernice Paxman Zeimer and Mary 
Paxman Smith — John Paxman was 
born in Dundalk, Ontario in 1886. In April 
1909 he came west with his widowed 
Mother, Sarah Paxman, and two sisters 
Mary and Virginia, also a brother George 
and family, and homesteaded in what 
later became the Meadowlands School 
District, northeast of Hanna on SW 36- 
31-14. There they built a sod house to 
live In until they hauled lumber for a 
house. 

Sarah Paxman died in 1918 of the 
flu and Dad went back east in 1920. He 
entered the Davenport School of Chiropractic in Davenport, lowa. In December of 
1921 he married Edith Gamey of Grey Country, Ontario. In 1924 he came west 
Again to the homestead with his wife and two small sons, Bill and Cliff 

Dad took up farming which | believe was his first love and did chiropractic 
Snly as a sideline for many years. | remember the many people who came on 

‘undays for treatments. In 1935 he opened an office in Hanna and commuted 

‘een his farm and town for seven years. 

Mother died in 1939 at the age of thirty-nine years, leaving eight young 


ohn Paxman playing his fiddle 
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children. Dad moved into Hanna about 1942 or 1943, where he was an active 
practitioner until his death in 1961, at the aye of seventy-five years. 

| don’t think the generation of today could ever understand what the pioneers 
of those days must have gone through. | can remember my Mothers 
lonesomeness for her family back east. She was going to make a trip back home 
to see’her mother in June of 1939, but she passed away in March of 1939, 

In December 1936 our farm home was destroyed by fire and we spent the 
winter of 1937 in Hanna, and moved back to the farm in April onto the preemption, 
the SE 35-31-14, one mile north of the Meadowlands School. Dad was severely 
burned in the house fire saving the children and Mother, none of whom were burnt 
at all, but Dad suffered many months from those awful burns to his hands, arms 
and face. 

I don't think Dad was ever off duty, because | remember the throngs of 
people coming on Sundays for treatments even after he opened his office in 
Hanna. | think it could be said he had a magic in his hands. 

The children of John and Edith Paxman were: William Joseph Paxman was 
born in Toronto, Ontario in 1922 and came west as a child to the Meadowlands 
district. He married Pauline Camp in 1944 and they moved onto the George 
Paxman homestead. Later he bought Walter Carlson's place which was one mile 
west and moved over there. A few years later, needing more land, he bought a halt 
section four miles north which was the S 27-32-14. Bill and Pauline were always 
willing to help in the community as well as any neighbor in time of need. Bill spent 
several years as secretary of the Meadowland’s Mutual Telephone Company and 
drove a school bus for several years. Pauline was secretary of the Meadowlands 
Recreation Club for a time. They have three children, Bobby, Beverly and Brian 
Bill passed away March 22, 1973 at the age of fifty. Pauline is living in Hanna and 
their oldest son, Bob is operating the farm. 

Clifford John Paxman was born in Clarke Township, Ontario in 1925. He 
came west as an infant to the Meadowlands district. He married Hilda Weich and 
they lived on the home place. Later Cliff acquired several other quarters of land. 
They were NW 26-31-14 from Jim Parker, the $ 25-31-14 from Mrs. Costyk, the NE 
25-31-14 from Bill Curtis, the east half of 1-82-14 from Albert Kern and the NE 36- 
31-14 from Sayle Brown (the Howard Kern homestead). Clifford helped construct 
the first Hanna swimming pool, the Lutheran Church and the Co-op Locker Plant. 
They have four children, Patricia, Stanley, John and Betty. Cliff passed away May 
5, 1976, age fifty years, 

Bernice Paxman married Albert Zeimer and lives at Endiang; they have two 
daughters, Linda and Brenda. 

Mary Paxman married Leonard Smith of Craigmyle. They live in Hanna and 
farm at Craigmyle. They have four children, Jane, Judy, Greg and Karen. 

Irene Paxman is married to Walter Sarabin and lives in Edmonton. They have 
one son Timmy. 

Carol Paxman is martied to Jack Stulberg and they farm at Endiang. They 
have two boys, Leslie and Larry. 

Eva Paxman married Ray Ergang of Fort St. John, B.C. They have six 
children, Gordon, Cathy, Debbie, Keith, Judy and David. 

Verna Paxman married Joe Engleman and they live in Edmonton. They have 
two children, Diane and Daryl 

We want to specially thank Levi Kennedy for his assistance in compiling this 
story; also Pauline Paxman (Bill's widow) and Hilda Paxman (Cliff's widow). 





THE LIME KILN 


Sometime around the fall of 1926 or 1927 John Paxman who had 
homesteaded on the SW 36-31-14, finally decided he was going to make good use 
‘of some of those pesky boulders that had been getting in the way of his farming 
operations and built a lime kiln. It is very likely such lime burning kilns were used 
by many of the farmers of eastern Canada, since the walls of many of the large 
barn walls there were built of stones cemented together with lime mortar, and 
‘almost every farm house had a stone fireplace and chimney. These homemade 
kilns or furnaces were built into a steep sidehill by excavating a vertical well-like 
shaft with an enlarged room below, allowing easy horizontal access at the bottom 
The vertical shaft was lined with slabs and pieces of limestone, and when a roaring 
fire was built at the bottom, a forced draft was created, causing the flames to rise 
up through the limestone-lined flue. The action of the heat drove out the carbon- 
dioxide from the rock leaving a white crumbly powder known as unslaked lime, 
which could be mixed with water and fine sand to produce lime mortar. 

With the help of his hired man, a true son of Erin named Pat Murphy, John 
built such a kiln on the edge of the field in the center of his homestead, gathering 
up lime stones from the stone piles and fields, and using the willow brush from the 
several sloughs which were conveniently close to make the fires. This operation 
required continuous firing for several days and nights, and proved to be a 
herculean task, causing Pat Murphy to complain bitterly about “building the fires 
of hell while still here on earth." 

When allowed to cool quite a quantity of unslaked lime was found at the 
bottom of the flue, but most of the limestones in the upper part of the furnace were 
not changed much because of underfiring. Probably the hardwoods of the eastern 
Canadian woods would have produced more heat and more satisfactory results. 
However, this story vividly illustrates the initiative and ingenuity found among 
many of the settlers of the west and bespeaks the indomitable spirit of the 
pioneers. 


THE RICHARD HANNAHS, by Elsie Hannah Scott — Richard Hannah, better 
known as Dick, was born in Owen Sound, Ontario, in March 1874. At the age of ten 
he moved with his family to Killarney, Manitoba. On November 27, 1901 he 
married Ellen Churchill, who had come to Killarney from Clinton, Ontario. They 
had four children, Lorne, James, Elsie and Robert. 

They came to Alberta in April 1910, and settled on the homestead one mile 
east of where the town of Hanna now stands, the WY2-14-31-14-W4. 

We lived in a tent that first summer. Our first and nearest neighbor then was 
Bob Moore, a bachelor, living in a sod house a mile east. Another bachelor, 
Charlie Hook, also had a sod house northwest of us, on the farm now occupied by 
the Fred Millers, and before them by the Kessels and the Sims. Just north of that 
Place was the homestead of Tom Hannah, where the George Hannah family lived 
for a time until moving into Hanna where he operated a flour mill Later in the year 


apie the Rob Churchill family came and homesteaded on what is now the James 
lace, 


A frame house was built and ready to move into that fall. Poplar two-by-fours 

aay n the building were brought from Manitoba. Some of the people helping to 

enacythe Rouse were father's brother George, mother's brother George Churchill, 
the Lathams who also helped with the moving from Castor. 

on Household effects and farm implements had come by train to Castor and 

sou ere hauled with horses and wagons to the homestead, about forty miles 

We had six horses, a cow, some chickens, and a dog and a cat. Dad and 
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Mother had brought some trees, currant bushes, and other plants from Killarney, 
and we always had a big garden. i 5 

My father used a walking plow to break the land, the same plow used by his 
father in Ontario. It is now in the Hanna Museum. The following year he got a 
steam engine and a gang plow. Later he had a threshing outfit, and for several 
years did the threshing for all the farmers in the district. 

The rest of the family, Isabelle, John, Ronald, Ivan and Phyllis were born on 
the homestead. Lorne went to the Red Rose school for a few weeks; later we all 
went to school in Hanna. In 1930, the family moved from the homestead to a farm 
one mile north, and Ronald, Ivan and Phyllis went to Meadowlands School, 
Former residents of this farm were the McLures, Pedersons, Berry's, Scotts and 
McGowans. 


Church services were held in our home from May 1910 until July 1912, with a 
student Presbyterian minister, Mr. J. T. Warwick in charge. Mother played the 
organ for the hymns. Many social gatherings were also held in our home in the 
early days. 

‘The first store and Post Office was Copeville, but many of the supplies were 
brought from Castor, with stop-overs at the home of the Lewis family in the 
Garden Plain district. 

The C.N. railroad was built in the area in 1912, The camp was across the road 
from our place, and the crew got water from our well. 

My father and brothers hauled coal from Sheerness, starting out at three or 
four o'clock in the morning and getting home late at night, mostly using a four 
horse team. They also hauled coal from a mine north of Solon, and from the Morse 
mine south of Hanna. In the first years they got it from the cut-banks southeast of 
where Hanna now is. 

Mother passed away in December 1950, and Dad in February 1965. Lorne 
lives on the farm; Ivan, Bob, Isabelle (Mrs. Jack Schmidt), Johnny, and Elsie (Mrs. 
Joe Scott) live in Hanna, Jim passed away in May 1969 in Big Valley. Ronald lives 
at Rocky Mountain House, and Phyllis (Mrs. Arnold Anderson) at Donalda. 
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THOMAS H. HANNAH — Tom Hannah was born in Owen Sound, Ontario on 
April 8, 1879. He moved with his family to Killarney, Manitoba in 1884 and to 
‘Alberta in 1910. He homesteaded on @ quarter about two miles northeast of the 
present location of Hanna. This was the SE 22-31-14. Later he sold it and bought a 
farm in the Red Rose district. He enlisted in the Army in World War | and went 
overseas with the 175th battalion. 

In 1918 he married Alice Austin in England and returned to live in Hanna for 
about two years, where their son Harry was born. At this time Tom worked in the 
flour mill with his brother George. 

In 1920 they bought land through the Soldier Settlement Board from Charlie 
wylie in the Garden Plain district. Harry began his schooling at Garden Plain. 
They sold out about 1926 and went to British Columbia where he worked in real 
estate for a time. 

He came back to Alberta around 1928 and farmed on the place south of 
Hanna until he retired and moved in to town. 

Later he moved to the Acadia Lodge, where he resided for seven years. While 
there he made a gift of a piano to the Lodge which has been much enjoyed by the 
residents. In 1971 his eye sight failed so much it was difficult for him to look after 
himself and he went to the Palliser Nursing Home, 

He passed away in the Hanna Hospital, February 22, 1973 at the age of 
ninety-three. 

‘Tom was a life member of the Royal Canadian Legion Branch No. 25. 


THE HOWARD KERN STORY, By 
Clift Kern — Howard Kern came from 
the state of Michigan with his family to 
Gadsby in 1908. In the spring of 1909 he 
filed on his homestead which was the 
N.E. 96-31-14 and took the S.E. 96-31-14 
as his preemption. He cancelled his pre- 
emption in 1911 but proved up on the 
homestead quarter by 1914. He built a 
shack on this land but stayed most of the 

Peas time with his father who had a home- 
mndEmma Kemnandson Robert stead across the road. A well was dug 

but the water was unfit to drink because of too much alkali. By this time he had 
around sixty acres broke. He sold this land to Sayle Brown, taking a Maxwell car 
88 part payment. He then bought from Willis Evans the N.W. 23-31-14 which was 
three miles northeast of Hanna. Willis had previously homesteaded farther east 
in range 13 but cancelled it and filed on this place. The buildings were situated in 
the North East corner and the homestead shack was actually sitting on the next 
uarter east, which was the Charlie Earl homestead. Dad said he did not like the 
place where the buildings were so he moved them to their present location. 

In 1917 he was married to Emma Burgemeister who was working for Jim 
Parker at the time. They had five children. Robert, born in 1918, passed away in 
1823 at the age of five. Walter was born in 1920, Albert in 1922, Clifford in 1924 
and Agnes in 1931, making the family complete. The children all received their 
®ducation at Meadowlands which was one mile east. 

There was not a good supply of water on this place so in 1917 Howard had Al 
Mutton drill a well. Later on another well was drilled to a depth of one hundred 
raged feet and then there was lots of water. They milked cows and sold cream, 

ut eventually got into the dairy business which they carried on for many years, 
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and when times were rough they always had a steady income. There was alway 
lots of work on the dairy farm so as a result there were one oF two hired men 
around at all times. Some of these were Jim Parker, Ed Ryckman, Adam Schmit 
Herman Hansen, Gottlieb Ferworn, Fred Burgemeister, Hubert Handy, Heny 
Beich as well as many more. 


Howard Kern and his homestead shack 


In the early days milk had to be delivered seven days a week as there was no 

fridges to keep it from spoiling. Dad missed very few days taking the milk in, and 
as a result he and the hired men suffered many frost bites when battling the snow 
drifts getting the milk into town. He was asked why he went out in terrible blizzards 
when the temperature was well below zero and he replied, “There are lots of 
babies and small children that are depending on me coming in with this milk.” He 
used a team and covered milk wagon until the early thirties when he bought a 
truck to do the job during the summer months. In the winter the snow would be too 
deep for the truck and he would have to go back to team and sleigh 

One day, while talking over years of dairying with one of his neighbors, he 
said he hand't intended getting into the dairy business, but some of the people 
who had gotten meat from him talked him into bringing milk to them. One 
customer led to another — soon he had a regular milk route. He built a milk house 
and installed many pieces of equipment to help keep the milk fresh and sweet, a8 
‘well as to cut down on the work. One of these was a cooler to chill the milk as soon 
as it came from the cows. This gave it a better taste. 

The first bottler he had was quite a big thing where he could fill the quart size 
bottles on one end and the pints on the other, but he had to cap the bottles by 
hand. He soon bought another one where the quarts and pints were filled at the 
same place just by raising or lowering the table. It also had a semi-automatic 
capper which made the job much easier. A bottle washer was also installed. He 
bought a steam boiler so he could have all the hot water he wanted to keep the 
bottles and utenslis clean and sanitary, and steam to scald the pails and cans. 

Sometimes there would be a surplus of milk so we would separate it and 
make the cream into butter in a big barrel churn. The butter then would be printed 
into pounds and sold on the milk route. 

A gravity water system and a 92 volt light plant was installed, giving running 
water and electric lights in the house, barn and milk house. The milk would be 
stored in a walk-in cooler that was cooled by ice. The ice would be hauled in the 
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wintertime and stored in an icehouse nearby. It was a once-a-week job to bring 
witeG0 pound biocks of ice Out of the icehouse, wash them,off and put them in the 
c00le nipped root barn, thirty-six by forty was built to house the dairy herd, with 
the intention of making it another forty feet longer at a later date, however, In the 
the rime the house burned down and the family lost all of their possessions. By 
meine a new house was built and furnished times were getting hard and as @ 
reat the extension on the barn was never finished. 

Vater the new house was built lots of parties and dances were held there. 
some of the people that made music were: Bill Hunter, Reg Wismer, Bll Schuler, 
poy Beich, Hank Kroeker and his wite, Johnny (Slippery) Rosin, Mrs. Smart 
seer father, Henry Ball. Some of the hospital girls and nurses often walked out 
aresur place for the various forms of entertainment. In the summer time a bonfire 
Would be built in some trees that were close to the buildings and we would have a 
woner roast and sing songs well into the night. Toboggan and skating parties 
would be held in the winter time, ending up with wiener roasts and a singsong. 
Many of the single hired men would court these girls and in some cases they 
married them. It might be said that my folks were unintentionally running a 
matrimonial bureau! One year they held the Christmas Concert there because 
there was more room in the house than in the litle school. Mother used to board 
some of the Meadowlands teachers because the new house had a spare room. 

in the hungry thirties many people in town could not pay their milk bills. The 
cones who were willing to work came out and worked for the milk they received, but 
I believe many of the bills are still outstanding 

Dad often told the story of the young fellow he saved from starving. It seems 
this baby was lying in his carriage by the back door of his parents’ home, crying. 
Dad filled his bottle with milk and gave it to him and he immediately stopped his 
walling, Now whether his mother planned this or whether it was coincidence, the 
baby got a free drink of milk every day for some time. 

Walter worked on the farm until the war broke out and he joined the Army in 
1940. He went overseas and was wounded In action. Upon his discharge in 1945 
he returned to the farm. In 1946 he bought a half section of land from the Hudson 
Bay Company and started farming on his own. After two years he decided to quit 
the farm and go into the seismic drlling business and soon became a driller. He 
married Mavis Bye and they travelled to many countries of the world, wherever his 
Job took him, He finally came back and settled down in Kamloops where they are 
presently living 

Albert stayed on the dairy farm helping his dad. He married Lily Temple in 
1949 and they have three children — Gordon, Donald and Linda. Albert stl farms 
the home place and is also employed by Wes James at the U.F.A. Bulk Station. 
Gerdon was martied to Yvonne Gehrke in 1868 and they have two Boys, Kevn and 

ith. 

| (Cliford) worked for dad on the farm until 1944 when | joined the Navy. 
Upon my discharge | returned to the farm. In 1948, | bought Walter’s half section 
and started farming on my own. | married Violet Tetz and we have two children — 
Wesiey and Diane. We moved into town and I spent eight years working for the 
C.N.R.as well as farming, and upon being laid off in 1958 built a house on the farm 
where we are presently living. Wes was married to Doreen Bannick in 1975. Diane 
married Ken Weich in 1970 and has two girls, Misty and Marsha. 

Agnes married Leon Mehl, They have one daughter, Donna. Leon operated 
the Hanna Tire Shop for several years. Agnes, who had taken a secretarial course, 
Worked at several places in Hanna and is now employed at the Town Office 
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Dad passed away in 1958 at the age of sixty-eight. Mother was sixty-two when 
she died in 1963, : 


CHARLES ORA OVERTON, by Fred Johnston — Ora, as he was affectionately 
called, was an early pioneer of these parts coming in 1909 to his purchased 
homestead the NE 18-31-13. He and his family lived on the homestead until such 
time as the townsite of Hanna was surveyed in 1912. Ora was among the first 
business men of Hanna, building the White Foot Livery Stable which opened on 
August 11, 1912. He was also a horse trader and he supplied the teams for the fire 
wagon housed on his property. At the first Empire Day celebrations held in 1913 
he supplied the horses for the bucking contest. Ora was very effective in taming 
some of these outlaws and even had some good rope ponies. Along with the livery 
barn he also had a draying business. Alll the coal he supplied to his customers 
‘came from the Sam Wadsworth mine. He disposed of the draying business in 1914 
and the livery barn to Fitzsimmons and Seckman, local auctioneers, in 1916. 

Overtons then went back to the farm and did some ranching, but as the Herd 
Law was in effect by this time, he hired neighbors boys to herd the cattle. Mrs, 
‘Overton was treasurer of the newly formed Metropolitan Church in 1913. The boys 
Fred, Ralph and Clifford attended Hanna’s first school. Two of Ora’s brothers, Joe, 
a bachelor, and Al, a married man with a big family came to live in the Solon 
district. 


THE CHURCHILL STORY, by Elvin Churchill — In the year 1910, my Father 
and | set out from our home in Killarney, Manitoba for Calgary. From there we 
came by railroad to Castor and by stage coach to Dad's homestead, which was the 
NE 10-31-14 and is one mile directly east of the present town of Hanna, 

We stayed at my Uncle Richard Hannah’s who had also come from Killarney 


earlier in the year. We remained there until my Dad got lumber hauled out from 
Castor and built a shack on his homestad. 

twas getting on in the fall when my Mother and sister Olive sold our belong- 
ings in Manitoba and came west. They also came in from Castor on the stage, 
about an eight hour trip. 

There was a great deal of snow that first winter, but we were fairly 
comfortable in our shack. There were some problems heating the place. A group 
of the homesteaders went down to the Cut Banks south of us and stripped a coal 
seam and hauled the stuff home. | think sometimes there was more smoke than 
heat In it. We got our kindling and wood from the trees and brush north of our 
place, 

am sure | will never forget our first Christmas on the prairies. My Grandpa 
and Grandma Churchill came from Killarney. They were at Richard Hannah's, Mrs. 
Hannah being their daughter. We all had Christmas together. There were nd 
turkeys or geese to be found so we had roast beet. It smelt good and looked good 
but was it ever tough . You had to have good teeth and lots of perseverence to 
‘cope with it. | don't think the ranchers would pick a very good animal to butcher, 0 
could be they resented the homesteaders cluttering up their range land. 

We had lots of company as the settlers were coming in droves. Everyone wes 
talking about the railroad approaching from the east with a townsite near at hand. 
During the winter of 1910-11 a survey crew arrived and worked between here and 
Munson. My Dad got a job as teamster with them for the winter. They lived in ten 
and my Dad said the only warm place in camp was the horse tent. 

The Hanna townsite was bought up in 1912 and the railroad grade and sted! 
was completed into town that fall from the east. Everyone was happy. Soon thet® 
would be no more long hauls for supplies from Castor with horses and oxet. 
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My Grandma Grantham came to visit us from Ontario that fall and she and 
Mother cooked for a railroad construction outfit who were: building grade just to 
the west of town. Chester Shoults and Frank Gibson from the Hand Hills were the 
contractors. They had also come from Killarney, Manitoba. 

‘During the summer and fall of 1912, there were shacks and other buildings 
springing up all over the place. Most people lived in tents or other temporary 
@wellings until they had a more permanent place built. When you consider that all 
the lumber and building supplies had to be hauled from Castor by team and 
‘wagon, it was quite an undertaking, It took a day and a half to freight in a load. 

When Stephen s Bros. Store was almost completed, my Dad hauled in their 
very fist wagon load of groceries from Castor. | was a ten year old and was along 
with him. sitting up near the tail end of the load or running around the outfit when | 
got bored riding. | noticed a carton of raisins on top getting a little closer to the 
edge each bump we hit. | was getting pretty hungry and we had several miles yet 
to go s0 I just may have given that carton a litle shove with my foot. Anyway it went 
‘over board and was damaged when it hit the ground. The resutt was | had all the 
raisins | could eat the rest of the way. Dad even ate a few and didn't ask any 
questions as to why | let the box get so close to the edge. 

School opened in Hanna in the fall of 1912. My sister, Olive and | were among 
the first pupils to attend. We were all there bright and early that opening morning. | 
forget how many kids there were, but not many. The schoo! was just one room with 
classes all the way from grade one to eight. Our first teacher was Mr. Deboe. We 
allliked him very much. He was very strict as far as discipline was concerned but 
had a real sense of humor. He was later Principal when the four-room brick school 
was completed in 1914. 

Well, let's get back to the days on the homestead in 1910-11. There were lots 
of families and quite a few bachelors. Some of the single fellows would live and 
work on the homestead in the spring and summer and spend the winter back 
home. We heard of a few of the single boys over in the Hand Hills who would 
mount their saddle horses and spend the winter near and far visiting among the 
married homesteaders. They called it “riding the old grub line.’ 

Our store was about a mile east of our place and was in operation when we 
came in 1910. Bill French was the manager. He used to get a weekly newspaper 
from Chicago and always saved the comic section for the Hannah kids and us and 
some news sections for our parents. It was a real big deal when that paper arrived. 

The Hannah boys and | used to roam around the area on foot, mostly 
barefoot in summer. Our main problem was to keep away from cactus patches, 
which were numerous. When you stepped on a cactus in your bare feet you were 
indeep trouble. You just had to sit down and howl while your companions seemed 
to take great delight in pulling the needies out of the soles of your feet. Another 
thing we had to contend with was range cattle. We found those old range cows 
Would really get disturbed and put the run on anyone who got too close to them on 
foot. Anyway we had a fine time exploring the country around our parents’ homes 
{and visiting neighbors. 

We moved into Hanna in 1918. My Dad rented the Commercial Livery Barn 
from the owner, Mr. Baltas. My Father passed away in the fall of 1920 from a 
Sudden illness. My Mother remarried in 1922 to John Parker and lived in Hanna 
Until 1985, when she passed on at the age of eighty years. Mr. Parker stayed in 
Hanna and was one of the first residents of the Senior Citizens’ home. He passed 
away in 1967. 

3 My sister, Olive married Scott Johnson. They made their home in Winnipeg. 
® died in 1999 at an early age. They had one daughter, Lorraine 
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| married Rena Elizabeth Davey in 1943. We had two boys, Robert ang 
Wesley. Robert lost his life in a truck accidant in 1968. He was only twenty-two 
years of age. Wesley lives in Edmonton. He married Sandra Darlene Krenz in 
1970. They have one daughter, Carley. 

When you look back to the early days on the homestead and in Hanna, i 
seems a long way off, but if you just take the time to sit down and think, many 
incidents and events come to mind. It helps to have a chat with some of the other 
old timers. One will always come up with something the other had forgotten. Those 
pioneer days were sometimes pretty rough but the majority of the people were 
young and had the vitality and drive to cope very well with the problems that arose, 


THE JOHN FOX STORY, By Lily 
Fox — John Fox was born at Madoc, 
Ontario, on August 28, 1891. He came 
west as a young man and stayed with his 
brother James, who had homesteaded 
earlier northwest of Hanna, by the lake 
which now bears his name. In 1912, John 
homesteaded the S.E. 36-31-14. 

John married Beatrice Carr from 
Bury, Quebec. On January 4, 1917, he 
set out in a raging blizzard with a horse 
and cutter, to bring the doctor from 
Hanna to deliver his first son. There were 
times he didn't think he would make it. 

In 1924, he started working for the 
C.N.R. in Hanna, and spent many years 
driving back and forth when the roads 
were passable. When the weather was 
bad he would stay in town, Finally he moved his family to town where they lived in 
‘a box car near the railway tracks. Later he bought a little white shack, which stit 
stands across from Jimmie's Service Station. He lived there until he retired from 
the railroad after thirty-five years’ service. 

John loved dancing as well as all kinds of sports. He would play his mouth 
organ, or call an old time square dance. Even after his retirement, he was still very 
active and full of ambition. One year he decided to go camping, packed his tent 
and supplies, and spent the summer months on the shores of Buffalo Lake. 

In the fall of 1961, he pulled up stakes and went to Calgary to stay with one of 
his sons, He took a job with the village of Montgomery, which is now part of the city 
of Calgary. In 1965, he was injured in a car accident and could not return to work 
He passed away on June 17, 1967. Mrs. Fox died in January, 1974, at the age of 
eighty-seven 

John and Beatrice had four sons. Harold married Lily Bowers of Hanna. They 
have two sons, and live in Calgary. 

Edwin married an English girl when he was overseas during World Wer Il 
They and their six children live in London, Ontario. 

Clifford also served overseas. After his discharge he married Vivian Marks of 
Sheerness. They have six children and reside in Calgary. 

Clarence married a girl from Ontario, where they and their five children live. 

John Fox lived in Alberta for fifty-six years, making his contribution in his own 
quiet way, as so many of the pioneers did. 


John and Beatrice Fox 
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THE GEORGE McCLOSKEY QUARTER, by Bill Curtis — George McCloskey 
and his wife Julia-Anne pioneered in this area where he homesteaded the SW 24- 
31-14 and built a two roomed house on the hill above the cut bank coulee, about 
‘1910. However, on May 8, 1914 Mr. McCloskey suddenly passed away. On July 14, 
4915 his widow, Julia-Anne McClosky and a Joseph Vincent O'Neil as personal 
representatives of the deceased received the Certificate of Title to this land. 

in August of 1918, Mr. Archibald Bertran Simpson and his family moved onto 
this farm. Mr. Simpson had a badly crippled arm as the result of an unfortunate 
accident with the blower belt of a grain separator. The oldest son Archie farmed 
the McCloskey place and the Stan Boon half section with a Big Oil Pull Tractor. 
breaking land with a five bottom plow. He also graded some of the roads in the 
district. A younger son "Vic" was a very adept horseback rider, and would often 
dress up in a silk clown sult and put on quite a trick riding show. 

‘A few years later after the Simpsons left, Ted Sams lived on this place. His 
main power source was a bunch of long eared mules who always seemed to move 
along quite well when headed for home but had a great aversion to going in the 
opposite direction. Bill Curtis, Jr. remembers distinctly how Ted got him to ride the 
stub tongue of a Massey binder and persuade the four mule team with a willow 
stick to make one more round on a strip of wheat so he could finish the field. 

‘After Ted Sams left, Robert M. Moore acquired title to this land on May 7, 
1929. 

‘The McCloskey house was moved north across the creek to the Longacre 
yard, and the Jim Parker family lived there for a few years. 

in 1939 the McCloskey quarter reverted to the Crown and during recent years 
has been held as a hay lease by Stan James. 


THE JACOB (JAKE) FORTNA 
STORY, By Jake Fortna — | was born 
in Lebanon, Pennsylvania on August 20, 
1890 where | got my schooling. | did not 
like going to school so quit at an early 
lage and got a job training and caring for 
race horses. | also worked in a printing 
press and obtained my journeyman 
printing papers. Leaving the eastern 
states | worked my way west ending up 
in Seattle and then went by boat to Van- 
couver. In 1910, | took the train to Cal- 

gary and then to Castor. 
In Castor | got a job at the livery 
Goren tans stable where | drove landseekers south 
ait, ta family. Maro, Ms. Forma, Flo- and east looking for homesteads. While 
‘on one of these trips we stopped at Jud 
Doran's stopping house which was north of where Harry Lumsden now lives. Jud 
told me about a quarter of land that was vacant southwest of there, and after look- 
ing at it | thought | would like to file on it for myself. The land in question was the 
be 3-82-14, but | was unable to get it as there was a reserve on it by Daniel Git- 
rd, who did not return after filing. After trying several times, | was about to give 
‘uP and was interested in a parcel of land north of Richdale, but when | went to Cal- 
eye file and waited in line for some time, | found out that the first place | was 
ing for was now open and | obtained my file on my homestead quarter in 1913. 
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Later | bought the quarter east of me which was the S.W. 2-32-14; a team of horses 

and a set of harness for $750.00 from Mrs. Beard whose son, Albert Ditton home. 
steaded In the Solon district. The next land | bought was the Myles quarter to the 
west which was the S.W. 3-32-14. Over the years | acquired several other quarters 
of land as the homesteaders left due to poor crops and hard times. 

The first house which | had on my homestead was a cook car that | had 
brought down from Castor. Later a house twelve by sixteen was bullt with the help 
of Howard Kern and the cook car was traded to Howard for some breaking which 
he had done for me. One day while plowing Howard saw a storm coming up so he 
unhitched the horses and quickly put them in the barn and came running to the 
house where | was. | asked him what he had stopped for and he said, “A hail storm 
is coming.” | didn’t know what he was talking about as | had never seen a hail 
storm in my life, but | was soon to find out. It was not the worst storm | was ever to 
see but it was my first. 

The mosquitoes in those days were real bad and the stock would be covered 
with them so you could hardly tell what color they were. 

In 1916, | met and married Mattie Hanson who was a sister of Anker Hanson, 
@ homesteader southwest of Hanna. This was the year of my first good crop, as 
prior to that | was busy breaking land and getting it ready to sow, and most of the 
grain | grew was used for seed and feed. Water was not too plentiful in the shallow 
‘dug well | had, so in the dry seasons we had to drive the stock some six miles toa 
creek where they would drink their fil, and | would fill a tank of water to take back 
with me. By the time the stock would get home they would be thirsty again and 
ready for another drink. In 1924, | had Frank Rupert drill a well for me which was 
two hundred feet deep and after that we had lots of water. 

Over the years, to gain additional money, | used my experience in printing to 
get a job at the Hanna Herald Office, and also | cooked at Slinn's Restaurant for a 
time. 

In 1926, | purchased my first threshing machine which was a Fairbanks that! 
ran with a 10-20 Titan. Later a Rumley Oil Pull was bought to run the separator as. 
well as to do the farming. In the latter part of the thirties | bought a fairly new Case 
threshing machine which | still have, and in 1940 bought a new Minneapolis 
tractor. Over the years | threshed for all of my neighbors although some of the 
crops were poor and | barely met expenses. Some of the men on my threshing 
crews were: George and Art Campion; Fred Engel; Levi Kennedy; Louis Pahl; 
Walter, Albert and Cliff Kern; Bill and Cliff Paxman; Harry, Ben, Tom and Jim 
Parker; Lorne, Jim, Bob, John, Ronald and Ivan Hannah; Mortis Olsen; John 
Yasman; Cle Price; Bob Sloan; Len Sloan and Albert Banco. In 1946, the combines 
‘came in and the old threshing machine was retired. 

In 1917, our son Harold was born. Ethel was born in 1919, Albert in 1924 and 
Florence in 1932, 

Harold married Mae Lamb and lives on their farm north of mine. Theit 
children are: Vivian, Ed, Doug and Marjorie. 

Ethel married Vince Bourbonnie and they are living in Calgary. They have five 
children - Marilyn, Terrance, Karen and twins, Joyce and Joan. 

Albert married Minnie Wardle. They lived on the farm with me for a time, then 
moved to Lady Lake, Saskatchewan where Albert helped run a machine business. 
He did not like It there so moved back to the Hanna area and got a job in the 
‘Sheerness coal mine as a shop mechanic. It was there that he passed away in 
1959. They had four children - Delbert, Esther, Peggy and Ruth. Minnie is 
presently living with her mother at Lady Lake, Saskatchewan. 

Florence marrie Albert Banco. They are living on their farm northeast of 
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Hanna. Their children are Ronnie, Cheryl and Audrey. All of our children got their 
‘education at Meadowlands School : 

In December of 1924, when Albert was born, | took my wife to the hospital 
with the team and sleigh and then left Harold and Ethel with their grandmother 
southwest of Hanna. On the way home a blizzard came up and | had to leave the 
team and sleigh at Doc Sims’ just east of town. The snow banks were not hard 
enough to walk over and were too deep to walk through so as a result | had to roll 
‘over them. While walking home | stopped at Jim Parker's to get warm, and helped 
Mrs. Parker to milk the cows as Jim couldn't get home on account of the blizzard. | 
arrived home around midnight after leaving Doc Sims in midmorning. About a 
week later a wind came up and blew all the snow off the road and | was able to pick 
up my team and sleigh from Doc Sims and bring my wife and son home from the 
hospital 

We took a great interest in the community, taking in school picnics, parties 
and dances. | was floor manager and called square dances at Meadowlands 
School for many years. For several years | was secretary and later president of the 
Meadowlands Mutual Telephone Company. | was also committeeman for the 
trunk line and secretary-treasurer for Meadowlands School. We visited many of 
the neighbors using a team and buggy but in 1919 | bought a Model T Ford car 
which we used for transportation in the summer time, but still had to use the team 
and sleigh in the winter. 

My wife was a great help to me through the years, working by my side 
especially doing the chores, raising a big garden, as well as looking after the 
children and the house. In the early forties, | bought a biager house and moved it 
to the farm, making it easier for her as there was more room for the family. 

We thought of moving out many times because of crop failures and one time | 
drove many mites with the team and wagon looking for a better place, but found 
nothing | liked better than what | had. 

My wife passed away in 1953 at the age of sixty-two. | lived on my homestead 
‘quarter from the time of filing in 1913 (except for a short time when | worked at the 
Hanna Herald Office) until the winter of 1976 when | moved into Hanna. During the 
summer months since moving to Hanna, | drive out nearly every day to the old 
place which was home to me for so many years. 

Iwas asked if | would do it all over again and even remembering the many 
hardships suffered, crop losses due to droughts, hail and grasshoppers, summer 
dust storms and winter blizzards, | replied, “I believe | would.” 


HISTORY OF THE SIM FAMILY, by Lillie Schmidt — Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
(Bcc) Sim moved to the farm one mile northeast of Hanna, the E¥ 15-31-14-W4, in 
the winter of 1918-19. He had bought the farm from a man named Kessel. Their 
children, Mildred, Lillie, Lawrence and Clarke were born in the Lonebutte District, 
‘and Lloyd and Edna were born at Hanna. On January 27, 1927, Mrs. H. C. (Sarah) 
Sim died very suddenly. Doc Sim ran a dairy farm for years and delivered milk 
every day in Hanna for twelve cents a quart. He also raised a large number of hogs 
nd hauled buttermilk in large tanks from the Hanna creamery to feed them 
Our neighbor to the east of us was Richard Hannah, north were Burdetts, 
"ortheast Howard Kern and to the south, Richard Bond and later Ferg James, 
Mildred married Gordon Weatherill in 1935 and has two children, Joyce and 
Ronald, Mildred lives in Rocky Mountain House. Lillie married Emil Schmidt in 
1834 and has four children, Robert, Fay, Fern and Connie. She lives in Okotoks. 
Lawrence who now lives at Tees married Elva Ferguson in 1940. They have four 
thildren, Coleen, Harvey, Jean and Joan. Clarke, of Vancouver, married Doris 
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Carter in 1939 and has two children, Marilyn and David. Lloyd lives in Barth 
He married Julie Gaumont in 1947 and has one daughter, Shirley. Edna marrigy 
Claude Halpin in 1941 and has one son, Douglas. She lives in Red Deer. H.¢ 
(Doc) Sim died in 1944. 


THE GEORGE GWIN STORY, by George Gwin — A. F. Gwin moved tron 
south of Hanna in the spring of 1921 to what was called the Oldham place — jany 
number Sis 22-31-14-W4. There was besides my mother, me (George), Robert 
Pauline, Ernest and Corine the baby. My father bought out A. J. Campbell who wag 
peddling milk in Hanna at that time and with what cows he had, started up the 
‘Gwin's Dairy. | went to school in Hanna the rest of that year. | used to peddle mi, 
till he school bell rang, then run like hell to get there in time. Sometimes didnt, 
make it either! Then in 1922 | went to Meadowlands School. There was Bill Curis, 
three Parkers, three McGowens, Lloyd Campbell, Harold Fortna and |, |, 
September that year my brother Robert started to school. He was only five years 
old but his birthday was September 15th so they let him in. He was a funny litle 
guy — always showing off — till one day the teacher went out and she saw hin 
through the window and made him get up in front of the class and do it again. He 
didn't know he was being punished; he thought he was showing them how to do 
what he was doing. 

One day while going to schoo! at Meadowlands we were playing ball. Some ot 
us were barefooted. We used an old ash pile for home base. I ran from second 
base to home and slid in just as the bell rang. We all marched in to school. The 
teacher said, “George, what have you got on your foot?" | said, “I don't know.” She 
looked and darn near fainted — my foot was cut from my toes to my heel froma 
piece of glass or something. She sent me up to Curtis’ place — the closest house 
to the school. Mrs. Curtis put my foot in a pan of disinfectant and gave me one o! 
Mr. Curtis’ felt shoes to go back to school in. 

Then another time | was going to show the kids how to pole vault over the 
fence. | ran and went up but not over as the pole broke in mid-air and | landed on 
the barb wire fence. Tore my pants and about four inches of hide. The blood was 
running down my leg so the teacher told me to get home. | was riding a pony. The 
other kids got me on his back and away I went, but when the sweat and dirt off that 
horse’s back got in that cut it sure did hurt and smart, but lots of things like that 
happened at the old country schools. Just like one time the McGowens were going 
home, all three on one old horse going down a hill on the run. The horse stumbled 
and fell, Flossy went rolling down the hill, George went over the fence and Carry hit 
a fence post injuring her shoulder, but they all climbed back on and went on 
home. They lived on the old Stirling place where Lorne Hannah lives now. 

Gwins had the dairy till the spring of 1925 when they moved up to the 
Hamilton place, a half-mile east of the Antelope Hill School six miles north of 
Hanna, All that is left of that old school is a broken cement foundation. The old 
school is in the yard at the old Al Wirth farm seven miles north of the town of 
Hanna, 

| worked as a hired man all over this country for many years and | will say this: 
there were a lot of good people in this area, but once in a while you met up with @ 
miserable outtit. 

In 1938, | married Alice Scott and we have two daughters, Jessie Irene and 


Dorothy Marie St. Denys. We moved back to Hanna in 1941 and have been here 
ever since. 





THE THOMAS BOND STORY, By 
Freddle Bond — Thomas James Barrett 
Bond was born in London. England 
1877. He came to Canada when he was 
eighteen years of age. He worked for 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. before coming 
to Alberta. He also worked cattle south 
of the Red Deer River with John Ware 
and other ranchers in that area. 

In 1909 he married Alice Osmond 
from Berry Creek and took up a home- 
stead at Clivale. During the First World 
War he had @ horse ranch at Crawling 
Valley. 

They moved from Clivale. now 
known as Homestead Coulee, to the 
farm of W. E. Fitzsimmons in the fall 

BP of 1921 and in the spring of 1922 they 

(ad ’ moved to the Churchill Farm now owned 

by Stan James. They farmed there until 

the fall of 1924. During that time Dad 

hired on at the C.N.R. as carman at the rip track. They had three children, Mar- 
garet now at Victoria, Jim at Calgary and Fred residing in Hanna. 

Their neighbours at that time were Dick Hannah, Al Sim and McGowan. There 
were many good times had by his children while on the Churchill farm. They had a 
swimming hole north of the road and the Penny, Taylor, Martin boys and many 
others would swim there in the summer months. One time when the C.N.A. built 
their new dam, the bridge across the road was washed out and the children had to 
get to school by crossing the water on a raft. 

tn 1924 the family moved to Ontario for three years and then in 1927 moved 
back to Hanna, Dad continued to work for the C.N.R. until 1942 when he was 
retired. They moved to Victoria where Mom passed away in 1953 and Dad in 1969 


Nr. and Mis, Thomas Bond and Margaret 


THE FLOOD STORY, By Cliff Kern — Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Flood and their 
three children Percy, Edith and Harvey came from Ontario to the Fort Macleod 
district in 1910. In 1913 they took out a homestead north of the Red Deer River 
near Hutton. Crops were poor in that area and after having only one good crop, 
which was 1915, they decided to move out. They came to the Meadowlands district 
in 1923 and settled on the east half 24-31-14, this being the Guy Longacre 
homestead. Joshua was a blacksmith by trade. 

Edith, who married Ben Campbell also came north and they lived for a time 
on the Chris German homestead and later moved over to the Hodds place. Here 
they kept a weather station and shortly after the New Year in 1924, they recorded 
fifty degrees below zero. They had two children, Lloyd and Juanita, When their 
mother died, they went to live with their maternal grandparents. Lloyd went to 
Meadowlands School for a time. Lloyd and Juanita are presently living near 
Winterburn, Alberta, 

Percy, the oldest son, stayed on the homestead for two years. In 1925 he 
married Elizabeth Ramsay and they moved onto the Jim Fox homestead in the 
Silver Valley district. 

In 1927, Harvey married Margaret Ramsay and he took over the farm when 
his folks moved into Hanna. Percy in the meantime had moved to Hussar but came 
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back to live with Harvey. in 1927 he bought the south half 25-31-14 and movey 
there. There was a shortage of water on this place so he moved the buildings irom 
the northwest corner of the place to one half mile east of the school where hy 
found an abundant supply of water. 

The Floods were a great asset to the community and made many friends. The 
school teacher boarded at Percy's for several years. Harvey played the violin ang 
his wife "Meg" played the steel guitar. They played for many dances at 
Meadowlands School, 

In 1995 the Floods sold their land here and moved north to Winterburn, near 
Edmonton. There they made a real success of farming. 

Harvey and Margaret had one daughter, MaryAnne who was born in 1996 a 
Winterburn. She married Don Currie and has three children, Anne, Bob and Edith 
They are presently living at Westlock, Alberta. 

Joshua and his wife eventually moved back to Fort Macleod where they 
passed away in 1937 within two weeks of each other. 

Harvey's wife died in 1964 and Percy's wife in 1970. After the deaths of their 
wives, Percy once again moved in with Harvey and they stil live together. They are 
retired now and are both enjoying good health. Percy is eighty-eight years of age 
and Harvey is seventy-five. 


MR. RUDOLPH DOERING STORY, by Pauline Doering Leimert — Wi. 
Rudolph Doering, the oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Doering, immigrated to 
‘Odessa, Washington from Russia, as an infant. In 1908 the Dan Doering family 
with five children — Rudolph, Ted Ida, Pauline and Hilda came to Mayton, near 
Olds, Alberta. Emma was born there. Then in 1810 they sold the farm and took up 
a homestead in the Hand Hills, southwest of Hanna. Sam and Adeline were born in 
Hanna, thus making eight children in the family. 
SEER EE STUES: 


‘Bindering on Greek Farm 1926. Rudolph Deoring on push binder with Hilda and Pauline behind, 


In 1924, Rudolph and his father Dan rented one section of farm land six miles 
northeast of Hanna which was called “The Old Greek Farm.” This land had been 
under cultivation previously, but was very neglected when they took it over. They 
summerfallowed almost all the section that summer with the help of one brother 
and three sisters, using twelve horses and two gang plows. 

\ recall, we used a lot of plow shares to get the land back in shape, as the pig 
weeds were as high as the horses’ bellies and the land was quite dry. | believe we 
had a couple of horses to spare but twelve horses were in harness every day for 
the plowing that summer. How hard they had to work in the heat, and they were 
long days, sometimes starting as early as seven a.m. to seven or eight p.m. We 
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bathed many a sore shoulder on the horses. Some horses had to walk through 
those dry pig weeds which scratched and cut their feet. After work, the horses 
‘were put into a night pasture in the northwest corner of the section. There was a 
large slough in it and hoards of mosquitoes plagued the horses and ina very short 
time all horses appeared to be the same color. Great was the invention of the 
tractor. 

The following year was well rewarded by a bumper crop. We cut the crop 
using one of the first push binders with six horses, and a smaller binder with four 
horses. Ida and Pauline spent many long and hard laborious hours in the heat 
getting the bundles into stooks. 

Mr. Whaley, Sr. and sons helped with the threshing. The grain had to be 
hauled away to Bonar as quickly as possible because of a shortage of granaries. 
The grain was hauled away in four wagons, two hitched together, the trailing 
wagon with a stub tongue, and four horses on each. These wagons were driven by 
Pauline and Hilda. The following years also brought fairly good crops. 

Mr. Rudolph Doering married Augustina Galster on February 8, 1925, at 
‘sweet Home, Oregon. When they were moving with their possessions to their farm 
north of Hanna, he gave his bride a real Canadian welcome, with all its beauty of 
blustery winter weather and snow drifts, by upsetting their bob-sleigh and all their 
possessions. 

During their stay at this farm two girls were born to this union, Alma (Mrs. 
Henry Karg) and Ella (Mrs. Victor Karg). 

In June of 1927 Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Banco and three children Walter, Lita 
and Pauline arrived from Bessarabia, Romania. They stayed with and helped Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Doering over the summer and fall harvesting. When the Doerings moved 
to the Parr district, Mr. and Mrs. Banco continued farming north of Hanna. Their 
fourth child was born in Hanna. 

After three years, Mr. and Mrs. Doering moved back to south of Hanna where 
they lived the rest of their lives. Mrs. Doering passed away In 1938. Mr. Doering 
lived until 1976. 


THE TED SAMS STORY, By Ted Sams — | was born in Athens County, Ohio 
in 1903 and came to Canada in 1910 with my parents who settled on a homestead 
ten miles southwest of where Hanna now stands. I took most of my schooling in 
the Alpha School. Before the railroad came to Hanna Dad and | hauled freight 
from Castor to Hanna with oxen. 
ereeeenneerier rst 
i nue Shieserreeneaan tea 
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Ted and Mary Sams with son Harry 
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(On December 26, 1926, | married Mary,Karg and we started farming on the 
Joe Wade place which was fourteen miles straight south of Hanna. In 1928, we 
moved to a farm one mile south of Meadowlands School which was S.W. 24-31-14 
and also farmed the E ‘% 13-31-14. | used mules to farm with as | liked them 
better than horses. | only stayed on this place one year because the one hundred 
twenty acres of wheat that | had seeded were completely hailed out. We then 
moved to the Rose Lynn district for a while, then up to Meanook where we took up 
a homestead and stayed for twenty-eight years. When we retired we went to 
Rochester where we still reside. 

Some of the neighbours Mary and | remember were the Flood brothers, Bill 
Curtis, Bob Moore and the Howard Kerns — where we always went for ice cream, 

Our children and birthdates are as follows: Harry born May 13, 1928; Bill born 
November 10, 1929; Julia born May 13, 1983; Lawrence born January 9, 1936 and 
Pat born May 4, 1941. 


THE MICHAEL LITKE STORY, By 

Freda Litke Fecha and Herb Litke — 

Mr. Michael Litke came to the Hanna 

District in 1927 from a German settie- 

ment in Bessarabia, Romania with his 

wife Mary and two small sons, Alfred age 

five and Herbert age two and one-half 

years. He settled one mile north of 

Hanna on the Oldham place which was 

the S. 2 22-31-14-W4. In 1928 a daugh- 

ter Freda was born. The family then 

moved about twenty-five miles south of 

Hanna to the Cudmore place, but moved 

Wierik Faniy- Sanding cette highs en, ountre same summer pecause of COP 

ike Litke Family. Standing, Left to Right: Herb, failure, Dad also decided there were too 

Freda, to, Elsie, Are, Seated: Mikeand Mary. mary snakes there to sult him, The next 

move was seven miles straight east of Hanna to the SW% 14-31-13-W4. Here in 

1930 another daughter Elsie was born. There were miles and mies of open prairie 

with cattle and horses running at large. We owned between three and four hun- 

dred sheep. One winter during a severe snow storm we fost quite a number of 
our sheep. 

In 1933 because of drinking water shortage the family moved one mile north 
across the tracks to the NW’ 14-31-13-W4, Here the youngest son Otto was born. 
The school that the children attended was Centre Point which was about three 
miles away. Our teacher was Virginia Thomas, 

Because of various unfavourable conditions we moved back one mile south 
again. The children then attended Royalton School on Number Nine Highway. The 
teachers here were Virginia Thomas and Frank Jacob. 

In 198, Mike bought the Hamilton farm four miles east and one mile north of 
Hanna, the NE 18-31-13-W4, Finally things began to prosper. Now the children 
attended Meadowlands School. The teachers here were Miss Betty Wallace, Violet 
Stewart, Phyllis Morton, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Peterson and Miss Verd® 
Hoffman. 

In 1951, Mr. and Mrs, Litke moved to Hanna. Alfred married Alma Weich and 
they have two children. Alfred lives in Calgary. Herbert married Ruby Peterson: 
they have three children and reside in Hanna. Freda married Fred Fecho: they 
have one child and live in Hanna. Elsie married Edwin Hein; they have thre? 
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children and reside in Calgary. Otto married Ruby Engel; they have two children 
and reside in Vernon, B.C. 

Mrs. Mary Litke died on November 29, 1963. In 1967, Mike married Rebekka 
Revienous and the same year retired to Calgary, where he remained till his death 
on January 5, 1973. 


THE CHRISTLIEB (CHRIS) PFAHL 
STORY, By Herbert Pfahl —Christlicb 
and Rebecca Pfahl with their family 
of five children, Erna, Elmer, Linda, 
Elsie and Herbert immigrated from 
Bessarabia, Romania to Hanna in July 
of 1928, via ship and C.N.R. In Canada 
five more children were born — Leonard, 
Edmund, Marvin and his twin sister, 
Marlene who died in 1937, and Marilyn, 

From 1929 to 1983 the Ptah! family 
rented the Emmanual Burgemeister 
place south of Hanna. They then moved 
to the Frank Olson farm until April 1935 
when they moved northeast of Hanna 
and bought the E% 24-31-14 in Meadow- 
lands School district. 

Crops were poor in those days so 
‘as a result they had to milk cows to eke 
‘out a living. In 1938 they had a fairly 
good crop and things started to look 
a little better. in the early forties he 

purchased a new tractor and threshing machine in order to thresh his own crop 

‘as well as many of the neighbours’ 

Erna married Otto Stern and are living on their farm northeast of Hanna. 
Elmer married Erna Geissler and they raised a family of five. Some of these 
children attended Meadowlands School and later went to Hanna. Elmer 
purchased the Shorty Nettleton place and later the Pat McKenna farm and farmed 
for many years. He sold out in 1975 and moved to Penticton, British Columbia. 
Linda married Robert Regner. They have two children and are presently living in 
Hanna. Elsie married Bruce Mitchell; they and their three children are living in 
Edmonton. | (Herbert) married Mable Roth in 1949 and started farming in the 
Garden Plain District, later buying my dad's farm where we still live. We have two 
children, Karen and Bryan who are attending school in Hanna. Leonard married 
Shirley Wilson. They are living in Prince George. Edmund married Kay Sawler; 
they and their four children are living in Ottawa, Ontario. Edmund joined the Air 
Force in 1951. Marvin married Elsie Jane Peterson and they live in Vernon, British 
Columbia. They have a family of five. Marilyn married Ron Henderson and they 
have one child. Ron was killed in a plane crash in 1976. Marilyn is living in 
Edmonton. 

The first five children started school at Golden Hill and finished their 
education at Meadowlands. 

Chris and Rebecca moved to Hanna in 1949 but continued to farm until 1953 
When they moved to Chilliwack, British Columbia. Chris passed away at the age of, 
seventy-two years on December 29, 1964. On February 21, 1969 Rebecca passed 
away at the age of sixty-nine years. 
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THE LOUIE PAHL STORY, by Amanda Pahl — Louie Pahi came to the: 
district with his parents inthe fal of 1927. In'1995 he moved to a farm three miss 
north of the Meadowlands School where his brother Fred had been living, 

He was occupied in mixed farming and raised good crops in the rolling tang 
he had. He started out with three quarters of land but later acquired ancing 
section one mile north. For several years he farmed the land owned by Mrs. Orpha 
Wright nearer to Hanna. At one time he owned a threshing outtit along with ng 
brother-in-law, Otto Mix. 


a 


ae 


Louie Pahl Family. Standing: Edwin and Rosie. Seated, Left to Right: Louise, Jim, Louie, Amanda, Arnold, 
Edna, 


Louie Pahl and Otto Mix threshing — 1945, 

In 1937 he married Amanda Emma Schneider and had six children. They all 
attended Meadowlands School. We were really in the Solon district but because of 
better roads we had our place changed into the Meadowlands district. 

Our children are: Louise born February 5, 1938. She married Allen Storms in 
1959 and they had four children. In 1965 Allen passed away and Louise remarried 
Bill Pendrake and they have one son. They live at Pickardville, Alberta, 
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Edwin was born January 23, 1940. He married Donna Marks in 1966. They 
nave two children. His family live at Duncan, British Columbia; Edwin is in the 
av 

Nevsdna was born December 18, 1940. She married Herbert Seiwart in 1962. 
They have two children and they live at Dugald, Manitoba. 

Rosemarie was born October 26, 1944, She married Ross Wolfe in 1964. 
‘They have three children and live in Hanna, 

James was born February 4, 1948. James married Doreen Miculous in 1971. 
‘They have two children and his family reside at Fort Macleod. 

‘Arnold Gerry was born in June 28, 1949. He married Jean Alyss Flewin in 
4971. They have two children. 

When Arnold came back to the farm, Loule and | moved to a mobile home in 
the same yard, where | still live. Louie passed away in February 1977. 





THE FRED ENGEL STORY, By Fred 
Engel — | was born and raised in the 
Fraserton District, July 16, 1911. | farmed 
with my dad and worked for many of 
the neighbors. In 1934, we moved to 
the A. Sims farm in the Red Rose dis- 
trict. On November 22, 1936, | married 
‘Alma Kautz and we moved to the Joe 
Schmelke homestead in the Meadow- 
lands district. SW 35-31-14 and SE 34- 
31-14 that | had rented earlier in the fall. 
My first crop in 1987 was a total 
failure as were most crops in the area 
My neighbor to the north, Walter Carlson 
had some crop that was mostly plaweed 
fred Engel Family. Standing, Left to Right: and he had cut it with the poverty box. 
Sealdine, Gerald, Gladys. Seated: Jeane, | helped him separate the weeds from 
eu the wheat. We did this by having a rack 
on each side of the window and putting the weeds on one rack and the wheat 
on the other one, We got about three or four rack loads of weeds for each rack 
load of wheat. For my pay Walter gave me all of the weeds, which was all | had 
to feed my milk cows. We sold milk to Howard Kern for five cents a quart. This 
was all the money we had to live on. in 1938, our crop went close to forty bushels: 
to the acre but it was all lodged and | had to cut it one way. In the early forties | 
bought this half section and in the late forties | bought the Clarke quarter section 
from Stirling which was the NW 22-31-14. Over the years | rented several other 
places some of them being the Diachuck place, Ernie Pfahi's and Walter Carlson's. 
In 1936 and 1937 coal at Pahl's Mine was worth $1.50 a ton but we had no 
money so as a result | took my four horses over to the mine and helped strip the 
coal. For one day's work he allowed me two tons of coal. | was getting $3.00 a day 
for myself and four horses plus | had to supply my own feed. As we stripped the 
dir off the coal we backfilled the hole left from the previous year's diggings. The 
hole was about ten feet deep and was full of water. We had to crowd our horses as 
close as we could so the dirt would fall over the edge when the fresno was 
dumped. One trip | drove too close and the bank gave way and my whole outfit 
ended up in the waterhole! | had to jump in and unhook and separate the horses 
and Bee Howery, who had an outtit of horses there as well, pulled them out by thelr 
‘Necks with a logging chain, When hauling our coal home there would be a line up 
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of wagons and trucks. We always had to help the men ahead of us load their coal 
80 we would have to shovel many tons before, it would be our turn. One day when 
we got to the mine gate we saw two trucks coming. We galloped our teams to the 
mine so we would get ahead of the trucks and we would not have to help them load 
and they would have to help us for a change! 

Our first child, Eileen was born in 1997. In 1956, she married Roland Dux. 
They had two girls, Debra and Wendy. Eileen and Roland were separated and in 
1971 she married Steve Kucher, who had two daughters, Robin and Kathy. They 
live in Calgary. 

Gerald and Geraldine were twins and were born June 22, 1940. Geralding 
married Larry Jameson from Byemoor. They have three children, Connie, Glanda 
and Brian. They live in Innisfai 

Gerald married Armella Ham from Calgary on February 8, 1964. They have 
three children, Kevin, Kelly and Karen. They live in Calgary. 

Gladys married Walter Fedoruk on July 9, 1966. They have three children, 
Denise, Barbara and Michael. They live on their farm at Hairy Hill 

Jeanette, the youngest daughter graduated as an Operating Room Techni- 
cian from the Alberta Vocational Centre in Calgary on July 18, 1972. She was 
formerly a Certified Nursing Aide in the Holy Cross Hospital in Calgary for four 
years, and is now working in the Medicine Hat Hospital. Our children received all 
of their education at Meadowlands School, except Jeanette, who had to finish her 
education in Hanna. 

All of the community activities were centered around the school. We always 
had dances, parties, Christmas Concerts, ball games and picnics. The first year 
we were in the Meadowlands district | can remember going to the Christmas 
Concert with the team and buggy as there was no snow on the ground at the time 
and the weather was fairly mild. 

We enjoyed living in the Meadowlands district and had wonderful neighbors. 
There was always a community spirit with everyone helping each other in times of 
need. We lived there for thirty-six years, selling out in 1972. Gordon Robertson 
bought the home quarter, Bill Paxman one quarter and Jerry Martin bought the 
other one. After leaving the farm we moved into the new home we built in Hanna 
on Eighth Avenue. For three years after moving into town | did some carpenter 
work but am now retired. 


THE FRED MILLER STORY, By 
Fred Miller — | was born November 18, 
1903 at McKluskey, North Dakota. My 
parents and all of their family moved to 
Canada in November 1909, settling in 
Stettler, Alberta for the winter. In April 
1910 my father filed on his homestead 
four miles west of the present town of 
Hanna. My brother Abe, myself and my 
sister, Anne drove our stock on foot from 
Stettler to our homestead, following our 
father who had our furniture and lumber 
to build our house. My mother also drove 
a team and buggy with the little ones who 
Fred Miller Family. Back Row, Lett to Right: Wore too young to walk. My youngest 
Dory, Jeane Jack Foss (Oath fae), brother George was only two weeks old 
Ross, Bruce, Fred. Front Row: Joan, Gary, Bil, We had many good times and 
Ronnie, Jimmy. dances at St. George School. | stayed 
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nome helping farm and with chores tll my folks moved to Hanna in 1924 when 
took over the farm. , 

| was married to Dorothy Ross on August 9, 1930. When we went to Calgary to 
get married we had a beautiful crop of wheat standing. It hailed while we were 
vay, which was only four days, but it damaged our crop about forty per cent and 
petore our crop was ripe enough to cut we had five different hail storms go 
through it. When we threshed our crop we got about fifteen per cent of the crop 
that was there the first week in August, and the price of wheat was from thirty-one 
cents to nineteen cents per bushel. 

‘On August 28, 1931 our first child a son was born, Ross Alexander. We 
continued farming on my father’s farm and on December 11, 1982 our second son 
Bruce was born. In the fall of 1933 we moved to Hanna and ran the Feed Mil for 
Fred McAurthur and hauled the relief feed for my father-in-law, Jack Ross who 
was the Pool Elevator Agent in Hanna at that time. On March 23, 1934 our first 
daughter Jean was born and we stayed in Hanna hauling coal and draying for 
people around town. 

(On August 12, 1995 our second daughter Joan was born. In the spring of 
4995 we moved to the Dan Smith farm south of Hanna in the Lonebutte district. We 
were going to buy this place but our children would have had to go six miles to 
school $0 we just stayed there one year. We had a fairly good crop that year. In the 
spring of 1936 we moved to the John Parker farm south of Hanna. We stayed here 
til the spring of 1989 when we bought the east half of 15-31-14 where we are stil 
iiving. Our son Ronnie was born while we were on the Parker place, on July 18, 
4997, a bouncing baby boy. We milked cows and sold milk to the local dairy men 
Ferg James and Howard Kern. On March 3, 1941, our fourth little son, William 
Henry was born; on May 15, 1943 our fifth son, James Harvey, and on August 13, 
1944 our sixth son, Garry Wallace. These are the three little sons we lost on 
November 30, 1946. And our oldest daughter Jeannie died September 19, 1947. 
Though it is over thirty years ago since we lost our four darlings the ache is still in 
all or our hearts. 

(On September 6, 1948 our seventh little son was born, Gordon who was a 
great comfort to us all. 

On April 11, 1950 our third little daughter was born, Shirley who we were so 
proud to have 

(On June 8, 1951 our youngest daughter Margery was born. We were so 
grateful that God was so good to us after our great loss. 

‘Our oldest son Ross was married to Gwyne Morris of Tees, Alberta on 
October 4, 1953. They have had four children, two sons and two daughters, but 
they lost their youngest little son when he was just a tiny baby. In May of this year, 
1977 my wife and | will be great-grandparents to Ross and Gwyne's second 
daughter Cathy who is married to Gordon Sim of Tees. They now reside in 
Bashaw, Alberta. 

‘Our second son Bruce was married to June Hale of Bassano, Alberta on 
‘August 27, 1965. They have one son and are farming and ranching in the Scapa, 
Alberta district. 

Our second daughter Joan was married to Dan Boettcher of the Lonebutte 
district and they have three children, two sons and one daughter. 

Our third son Ronnie was married to Linda Pugh of Dorothy, Alberta on 
December 5, 1964. They have four children, one son and three daughters. They 
farm and ranch south of Chinook. The children go to schoo! in Cereal, Alberta. 

Our seventh son, Gordon was married to Kathy Anderson in May of 1969. 
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They live in Calgary where Gordon and Alfred Frick own and operate the 
Construction. , 

Our third daughter, Shirley married Gordon Robertson August 23, 1969, th, 
farm and ranch in the Meadowlands district north and east of Hanna and haven, 
children, a daughter and a son. 

Our fourth daughter, Margery married Stan Moench on January 2, 1974 
They have two children, both sons. Stan is a carpenter and is employed at presen, 
time with Knoblauch Construction. 
We still reside on our farm and are interested in farming and ranching as 
always. 


Twilight 


THE JOBE MARTIN STORY, py 
Jobe Martin — My parents, Fred and 
Marla Martin, came to Canada in May 
1927 from Liepzig, Bessarabia. | was four 
years old and my sister Alma was two 
years old when we arrived. Alma is Mrs, 
Jack Bassler of Keremeos, British Co. 
lumbia. My parents settled in the Parr 
‘School District where we lived for seven 
years. Alfred, my brother, was born here 
in 1928. He was killed in an automobile 
accident on September 12, 1963. In 
1934, we moved to the Lone Butte 
School District where we lived for seven 
Jobe Martin Family, Left to Right: Jerry, Gail, years. My youngest sister, Elsie, was 
obe, Freda ond Les. born here. She is now Mrs. Barry John- 
son of Coquitlam, British Columbia. Then in 1941 my parents moved to the 
Peter Bauman farm in the Olive School District. 

On October 19, 1943, | married Freda Karg. My folks moved to Vancouver, 
British Columbia while my wife and | stayed on the place. Our oldest son, Leslie, 
was born here on October 24, 1944. He is now a brakeman on the C.N.R., helps 
me farm, and farms his own land in this community. Leslie married Elizabeth 
Watts of Toronto, Ontario. They live in Hanna and have two children. 

In the spring of 1946, | bought the old Milton Rickett farm, four miles north of 
Richdale. Times were hard and the weather was dry. Gale, our only daughter, was 
born here August 17, 1947. Gale Is now a computer operator for a trucking firm in 
Calgary. Gale is still enjoying single bliss. 

During the winter of 1947-1948 the snow was so deep that | only got out to 
haul feed. Once every week or two | went to Richdale on the saddle horse for the 
mail and groceries. My wife didn’t leave the farm for five months because the snow 
was so deep and the temperature so cold. 

In the spring of that year, 1948, on a very foggy morning, a small plane 
crashed near our farm. The plane hit the deep snow which cushioned the crash 
and saved the pilot's life. The plane was carrying baby chicks and they were 
scattered all over the snow. These chicks were being delivered to the 
neighbourhood because it was impossible to go to town to pick them up. The 
horses couldn't travel any distance through that deep snow. They just played 
themselves out and couldn't go on. The plane wreckage was picked up by a large 
truck that spring after the snow was gone. 

We became tired of all the snow and cold so in September 1948 we headed 
for Vancouver, British Columbia. | went to work inside a large warehouse for eight 
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hours a day, five days a week, carrying a lunch bucket, while my heart was out in 
Alberta with all that fresh air, sunshine, and those deep snow banks. Our youngest 
‘son, Jerry, was born in Vancouver on September 22, 1950. He now works for 
Ducks Unlimited, helps me raise cattle, and farms on his own in this community. 
Jerry married Linda Fury from Lethbridge, Alberta and they live in Hanna. 

‘On April 4, 1951, | took my family and headed back to the sunshine and snow 
banks of Hanna. When I crossed those Rockies and breathed that fresh Alberta air 
again | knew | was back where I belonged. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Mowatt, oldtimers of 
the Meadowlands School District, had their farm for sale. After looking at those 
beautiful trees and hills we couldn't resist buying their farm and we have now 
spent twenty-six years in this wonderful community. | have enjoyed life to the 
fullest here with my family and my two hobbies — raising cattle and curling in the 
winter to keep in good shape. 


THE ERNIE PFAHL STORY, By 
Elaine Nunweller — Ernie Pfahl was 
born in June, 1930 at Hanna and was the 
son of Alix Pfahl who lived in the Hand 
Hills, He received his education at Hand 
Hills Lake School. 

He bought the Edward Elm farm 
northeast of Hanna and on June 8, 1952 
he was married to Elaine Pogson of 
Hanna. We tore down a big two storey 
house on this place and built a new one. 
In the meantime we lived in a granary. 

We had two daughters, Joan born 
May 27, 1955 and Janice born on April 9, 
1957. Emnie passed away on August 27, 
1959 and | moved into Hanna. The farm 
Emie and Elaine Pfahl with daughters Joan, 2 was then rented out to Ernie's father who 
‘eersane denice, mont. farmed it for quite a number of years. 

In 1964 | married Norman Nunweiler and we moved to his farm at Laporte, 
Saskatchewan. We sold the farm at Hanna in 1975 to Melvin Pfahl and Otto Stern. 





THE ORPHA WRIGHT STORY, by Orpha Wright — We came to the 
Meadowlands district in the spring of 1959 from Patricia, Alberta where my 
husband (Dean) had died on June 6, 1958 leaving me a widow with six small 
children. 

| bought the Bill James place just east of Hanna which was the original Bob 
Moore homestead. This place wasn't that fancy but it was close to school and had 
electricity on it and a good well. When we arrived in this area, my family were too 
‘small to help operate the farm so | rented the cultivated land out to Lorne Robbs 
{for about five years and then to Louie Pah for the next ten. There was quite a bit of 
pasture land on this place, so when my oldest son Herschel became old enough to 
help me we kept more cattle. It was quite a struggle putting the feed up in the 
summer months and looking after the cattle in the winter time. My youngest son 
Forrest is now looking after the farm. 

Although we were in the Meadowlands district my children attended the 
Hanna schools because of the distance and road conditions. There they all 
received a full education. 

My oldest daughter Gladys was born June 14, 1947. She married Archie 
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Kittler of Hanna and they have three nice daughters Shauna, Kristy and Angelg 

Her twin brother Herschel married Vicki, Olsen and they have one son Dean 
Bradley. They are located at Rainbow Lake in northern Alberta. 

Hope was born May 4, 1948. She is stil single and works in Edmonton. 

Joy was born June 7, 1949. She is married to John Garret and they live in 
Hanna, 

Forrest was born April 1952 and is married to Karen Annas. They have one 
son Stuart Dean and live in Hanna. 

‘Adeline my youngest daughter was born September 1950. She is in Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan where she is finishing her education. 

Four years ago when our house caught fire and was destroyed, the 
Meadowlands and surrounding communities were a pillar of Support to get us 
back on our feet. Many thanks to you all. 


THE HANK HILDENBRAND STORY, by Shirley Hildenbrand — Henry 
“Hank” Hildenbrand was born in 1919 at Horsham, Saskatchewan, where he 
farmed until joining the Army during the Second World War. 

Upon his discharge, he came to Hanna in 1946, where he was employed by k 
and B Motors for a number of years. In 1950 he married the former Shirley Carrier, 
a native of Hanna. 

In 1956 they moved to the Watts district, where they lived on the Tommy Scott 
farm for twelve years. While there Jo Ann was born in 1959 and Shelley in 1961, 

During this time they purchased land from Clifford Kern in the Meadowlands 
district; in 1969 they moved onto the property. In 1973 Hank took over the 
‘Operation of Shell Canada Limited Bulk Plant in Hanna. 


THE DOUG MOTZ STORY, by Doug Motz — | was born April 4, 1955 at the 
Hanna General Hospital. | lived in the Spondin area from that time up until June of 
1975. There | helped my Dad on his farm and learned many tricks of the trade. | 
attended Spondin School from grades one through nine. And | really appreciated 
those years in that country school. The first year that | attended, there were grades 
‘one to twelve, then each succeeding year, the grades declined down to grade 
nine. The year after | finished grade nine all the grades were bussed to Hanna, as 
the school was closed down. From then on it was more competition as far as 
studies were concerned, but those were also well spent years. In my last year of 
high school, | had the privilege of driving the kids to Hanna, instead of belng 
drivent But that was a terrible winter for us bus drivers because of all the snow — 
Il never forget it. 

Then after | graduated from high school, | was able to attend Hillcrest 
Christian College in Medicine Hat for a year. There | learned more about the Bible, 
and there | also met my good wife. Joan was born and raised on a chicken farm at 
Carstairs. Later she and her family moved to Three Hills where she finished her 
high school years at Prairie High, and later spent three years at H.C.C. and 
graduated with her diploma and E.T.T.A. (teaching certificate). 

We were married in June of 1975 in Three Hills. We bought Elmer Pfah's 
place in the spring of 1975. | have been farming this place now for two years a8 
well as driving school bus on the Meadowland route. On December 23, 1976 we 
had a little son born to us, named Arlen Douglas. 


THE GORDON ROBERTSON FAMILY — Gordon was born and raised in the 
Hanna and Endiang communities. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm (Huck) 
Robertson farmed north of Endiang. In November 1953 Gordon's Dad passed 
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way and in 1956 his Mother remarried Mr. Walter Stulberg. His mother and step- 
father reside in Calgary. 

‘Through the years of growing up Gordon's family mdved from Endiang to 
Hanna. While in Hanna Gordon had a hand at quite a few jobs, but he always went 
back to butchering at Central Meat. 

‘Gordon was married August 23, 1969 to Shirley Miller, daughter of Mr. and 
yrs. Fred Miller. Shirley was born and raised in Hanna. Her parents live on a farm 
fone mile east of town. 

‘After we were married we both worked in town for a couple of years. In 
November 1973 we purchased the Fred Engel farm where we have set up a feedlot 


peration. We have two children, Lori Ann, who was born June 1, 1971 and Donald 
Edward who was born February 20, 1973. 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS, TOWNSHIP 31, RANGE 14 
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SILVER VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2886 
By B. MacKenzie 


Silver Valley School - 1914. Back Row, Left to 
Right: Bert Johnson, Ken MacKenzie, Middle 
Row: Zelma Samson, Margaret MacKenzie, Lor- 
ene Glover, Virginia Johnson, Front Row: Charlie 
Glover and Bil MacKenzie, 





Silver Valley school district was es- 
tablished on January 25, 1913. It in- 
cluded sections 17-21, 28-33, the west 
halves of 22, 27, and 34, the north half of 
16 and the northwest quarter of 15, all 
in township 31-14: and the east halves of 
13, 24, 25 and 36 in township 31-15. The 
Senior trustee was Chas. Glover of Han- 
1a, the treasurer, E. G. Cassady. 

The site of the school, in the south- 
east corner of S.W. 29-31-14, was sel- 
ected by the school trustees, and ap- 
proved on February 14, 1913. In June of 
that year, approval was given to borrow 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars for 
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gurchasing the school site, erecting the building, furnishing it and digging a well 
‘ihe latter was never accomplished, as water was never found. 

in 1996 Silver Valley School was included in the Sullivan Lake school division 
it ceased to operate in 1938, and the bullding was moved to Watts to serve as a 


siver Valley School. Left to Right: Ken Mac- 


Ketzie, Charlie Glover, Bill MacKenzie, Bill Me- 
Ewan, Alma Fox, Dorothy Paulson, Emertine 
Gover, Freddie Paulson, Beatrice Glover, Teach- 
ef Miss Dack, Mildred Paulson, Olive McEwan, 
and Margaret Mackenzie. 


sed on November 27, 1968. 

No record of teachers prior to 1930 
can be found, but some of them were 
Maria McKay (1914), Mrs. Jimmy Craig 
(1922), Pearl Finkbeiner, Miss Maclean, 
Miss Dack, Hudson Hoover, Mrs. Proth- 
rowe, and Maud Henderson. Teachers 
from 1930 to 1987 were Mrs. B. Portfors, 
Faye Tillotson, Amanda Walli, Minnie 
Wiese, Muriel Cranston; during this time 
attendance varied from a high of twenty- 
five pupils to a low of eight. 

Children who attended Silver Valley 
School were from the Glover, Samson, 
Mackenzie, Ost, Bye, Price, Fox, John- 
son and Paulson families. 





Silver Valley School served its purpose well during the time it was in opera- 
tion, The building is gone, and there is nothing to remind the passer-by of the 
many times it served the community well; but an old timer might imagine, if he 
pauses a while by the old schoo! site, that he can hear the ringing of the bell, the 
shouts of the children, and the lessons which the teachers so painstakingly pre- 
pared. 


THE ED PARKER STORY, By Falth Parker Fell — The Parker Brothers, 
John, Ed and Jim came originally from North Dakota in 1901. For a few years, 
while Alberta was yet a district of the North West Territories, they had lived at 
Coalbanks (near where the town of Artley now stands) helping their father, 
‘Thomas Parker get established on a homestead there with their mother, Mary 
Ann, sister Lucy and niece, Mabel Smithman, and brother Frank who died. 





fd Parker and second wife Eva in Calgary after 
wedding - 1952 





Mrs. Ed Parker, nee Frances Harris - 1911, 


From 1903 the boys had ranched in the Hand Hills and Watts area and being 
‘among the first settlers there, they had their choice of location for their buildings 
While the cattle grazed the prairie wool and the lush meadow hay at will 

In 1909 their lives changed: the ranchlands were surveyed and opened for 
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homesteads which meant an end to ranging cattle. Their sister Lucy, who 

been keeping house for them, married George Burkell and they settieg gu! 
homestead which was northeast 9-31-14, where the town site of Hanae" 
stands. The Parker boys took homesteads too — Jim's was the west halfa-s10" 
John's three miles south and Ea's was one and one half miles north. Their par 
moved into a sod shanty near their daughter. . 

Just south of town, along the Bull Pound Creek, Claude Harris of Sainay 
‘Arm, British Columbia filed on a quarter of land and soon his young brother, fey 
and sister, Carrie came to live with him. Carrie went to Castor and nursed at 
hospital with her sisters, Jennie and Frances. 

The Harris family were to play an important role in the lives of the P; 
within the next few years, for in 1911 Jim married Carrie Harris, the next year fq 
married Frances Harris and Claude Harris married Elsie Smithman, a niece o tie 
Parker boys. The address on the marriage certificate was “Copeville” so namey 
after G. R. Cope who had a post office in the vicinity 

Of interest here is the account recorded in the memoirs of Reverend M. W, 
Holdom, a young Anglican clergyman of Castor. He tells that in December of 1911 
he arranged to ride horseback south forty miles to perform a marriage ceremony, 
A blizzard caught him midway and all he could do was to give the horse its heay 
and hope for the best. The horse floundered its way against the blinding, cuting 
snow and wind for hours. The preacher was so cold and numb that he was ony 
hanging on with difficulty when the horse carried him into the yard of a house. 
was his intended destination! The bride and groom were still waiting and the 
ceremony, though delayed, united Jim Parker and Carrie Harris in Holy Mat 
mony. 

In 1913 Jim became the first Ford agent and he and Ed ran a taxi service to 
Castor. Previous to this the trips had been with horses which necessitated an 
overnight stay at the sod house of “Lewis’ Stopping Place” at Garden Plains. 
Frances told of one such trip when arriving there late at night from Castor en route 
to Copeville, Mrs. Lewis had to build a fire in the range before she could prepare 
any food for the weary travellers. No paper could be found with which to kindle the 
coal until Mrs. Lewis realized she could get some by tearing the paper label off the 
box of Cow Brand baking soda. With that she soon had the fire going and supper 
cooking. 

Before the rails came to Hanna the lumber for houses was hauled from 
Castor, so it was very precious and the shacks were either built of sod with lumber 
roots, or as small as possible. Many young wives mentioned how forlorn the wind 
sounded at night as it whipped around the corners and flapped the tar paper 
under the eaves, 

A story is told about Ed Parker and Claude Harris going early one morning to 
{get wagon loads of coal from the Black Diamond mine eleven miles south of town. 
At noon the men ceased their digging long enough to eat lunch but Claude, on 
‘opening his ten pound Roger's Syrup pall, found it filled with ginger snaps! He'd 
picked up the wrong pail 

Ed Parker had two quarters of land with the house situated near the line 
between the two (one and one-half miles north of town) where he farmed and 
raised cattle. Water was always a big problem and at the edge of every slough 
there was a shallow well which went almost dry in the summer months. The “hous? 
well” provided enough water for their home use and for whoever was living at the 
time in “the Payne house” across the road. This memorable house was hexagon 
shaped. It was said the builder declared he constructed it thus so the Devl 
couldn't catch him in the corners! 
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[At the north end of Ed's farm was the hay slough around the edge of which lay 
rocks in circles where Indian tepees had been erected, and on the hill was a 
gunken rectangular depression which was suspected of being an Indian grave. All 
over the pasture lay whitened buffalo bones and horns — relics of the Indian era 
years before. 

Between 1916 and 1919 Ed and Frances had three children: Hale, Faith and 
gob who were all born at home with Dr. Mason and nurse Kate German in 
attendance. Later the children attended Silver Valley School which was a mile 
northwest of their home. During a wind storm one day the roof of the barn blew off 
dnd was carried outside the page wire fence of the school yard. The walls of the 
School were weaving back and forth so the teacher moved the children away from 
the windows in case they crashed. 

"among the teachers at Silver Valley during the twenties were Mrs. Jimmy 
craig (1922) who with her husband lived in the Horner house which was. the 
original Day homestead (one-quarter mile north of Ed's house), Mrs, Fred 
Portfors, Pearl Finkbeiner and one who got fired for wearing men’s riding 
breeches to school. (The poor girl had to walk a mile to school through snow 
drifts.) 
‘Among the pupils during this period were: Freddie Paulson; (the original 
Dennis the Menace), Beatrice, Emerteen, Elmer and Harold Glover and their 
cousin, Walter; Gussy, Rosie, Ted and Rad Price; Austin and Mavis Bye. There 
were also the three little Derr children whose father, uncle and grandfather were 
all killed at the same time by lightning as they stood in the door of a barn 
watching the storm. For a while the Burkell children, Howard, Erma and Ted 
attended as well as the eldest of Jim Parker's children, Harry, Winnifred and 
Marian. 

The little country school room was in those days the essence of economy — a 
back bench crowded with lard pails which had wire-bale handles which served so 
conveniently for children to carry lunches and drinking water to school: a big coal 
Stove encircled by a tin jacket to prevent burns, olled board floors, slates on the 
primary desks, the brass hand bell on the teacher's desk, meagre blackboard 
Space for eight grades and the bare necessities for teaching the “three F's". One 
“must” was a MacLean’s Writing Book for each child and many a time little fingers 
got smacked for using finger muscles for moving the straight pen instead of arm 
movement. 

“There was no playground equipment as such so the children played “Steal 
Sticks", “Tug-of-War", etc. A favorite game was “Ante-!-Over” during which, for 
the big kids, the ball was thrown over the litle white schoolhouse but for the little 
ones it was over the shanty-type barn or over one of the two outdoor toilets near 
the back of the schoolyard. 

‘The boys, up to the age of ten or so (depending on size) wore "knicker’ pants 
which buttoned below the knee over long underwear and long woo! socks, felt 
shoes and rubbers and the usual jackets and toques; but for little giris in the early 
twenties the outfits were much more complicated — long fleecelined underwear 
because chilling was deemed to cause consumption; long black or brown woo! 
stockings held up with a garter belt; felt boots which were still buttoned in 1922, 
fleecelined bloomers, obtainable at Eaton's mail order in dark grey, navy or plum 
color; and a petticoat and a wool dress to well below the knee. Pinafore aprons 

were worn over the dress so they could be washed, but usually there was only the 
fone school dress, worn all winter. With long coat, toque, mitts and a scarf it was @ 
wonder a child could move, let alone run to play games. 
‘Among the souvenirs of my childhood is a bronze medallion dated 1927 
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which was presented to each school child in Canada, commemorating Canada's 
Diamond Jubilee (sixty years since Confederation). On this occasion the teacher 
and the class walked about two miles north to the home of Charlie Glover to listen, 
via battery radio (likely the only one in the district) to a speech by a representative 
of the reigning monarch, King George V. How awesome was that “wireless set" 
that from the air waves could capture a voice so far away! 

Leisure times were usually spent in self-made entertainment, for although 
Shaker’s Theatre in town showed black and white, slient films, there was no spare 
money to squander on tickets. As a means of advertising this new form of 
entertainment, complimentary tickets were sent to families and it was one of the 
highlights of the late twenties when our family went in to see “Sweethearts on 
Parade” 

In the early twenties, highlights of an ordinary week would be when we drove 
by horse and buggy into town on Saturday night. Stores were always open to 
eleven o'clock. We would visit other farmers and buy the week's supply of 
groceries with a pound of bologna as a special treat, for sandwiches when we got 
home. Sunday afternoon was usually spent with a gathering of relatives or friends; 
in summer a picnic, and in winter, weather permitting, cards, and music with 
violin, piano or mouth-organ. 

One memorable event in the winter of 1927 was the wedding of Beulah 
Kruger whose parents lived on the Payne Place, to Walter Lewis of Garden Plains 
When the bridal party were ready to leave after the celebration, they, along with 
Mrs. Lewis Sr. and Walter's sister, climbed into a bob sleigh and cuddled down 
under the robes. Well wishers gathered around showering rice on the newly-weds 
and shouting last minute advice. The team jumped and started to run, whipped 
around the corner on to the road and over went the sleigh box spilling gifts, 
blankets and gasping occupants into the snowbanks! Everyone pitched in and 
soon had everything loaded again and they went quietly on their way, but 
strangely, it was only a couple of years later that Walter lost his life as a result of a 
run-away accident. 

Toward the end of the twenties, automobiles became the accepted mode of 
transportation and Sunday outings extended to surrounding towns and to Clear 
Lake where on the beach, some brave girls introduced the “shocking” newest 
fashion — brightly flowered, wide-legged Beach Pyjamas! Daring drivers in the 
latest model cars travelled at the breakneck speed of forty miles an hour. The cars 
enabled the ball teams of the various districts to play together with a cheering 
squad of neighbors. On one such occasion when the game was being held in Ed's 
pasture, a summer storm broke and everyone rushed to the buildings for shelter. 
The hailstones, like small snowballs, pelted so hard that some went right through 
the canvas top of a touring car; shattered windows and hopes as crops and 
gardens were battered into the mud 

Ed took time from his farming operations to serve on the school board and on 
the town council for several years during the twenties. 

During the latter half of that decade the rainfall lessened, resulting in light 
yields of grain, very little water in the wells and skimpy grass for the cattle, so most 
Of Ed's cattle had to be sold. The boys earned pin money by collecting bounty 
which was paid for gopher tails, crows’ eggs and crows’ feet. Hale, in 1931, won @ 
Provincial prize for the most crows’ feet and eggs collected — a twenty-two 
Browning rifle and a cheque for fifty dollars. 








These events leading to the depression years are best described by the 
following verse: 


When the drought came, disbelieving farmers watched, 
And more each day — 
‘Saw their prairie like a maiden stricken, 
Wasting fast away — 
Then the wind came, howling, lashing, 
Like a fiend the Devil sent, — 
Like a giant black with tury, itripped and roared 
On Destruction bent. 
Itlited soil trom bare fields parching, 
Filled the air with dirt and sand, 
Beat her, lashed her, with no mercy, 
Languid, helpless, hopeless land! 

In 1981 when the Government of Alberta offered the residents of the stricken 
area free railway transportation for family and effects to any point in Alberta, Ed 
bade a sad farewell to his beloved prairie and moved his family to the opening 
Peace River country. 

Twenty years later, several years after Frances passed away, he returned to 
Hanna, married Mrs. Eva Meehan and lived there until his death in 1954. 

Hale Parker is now a barber living with his wife, Alvina in Fort St. John, B.C. 
Their only child, Mrs. John Desemone and family live in Dawson Creek. 

Faith and her husband, Percy Fell live in Abbotsford, B.C. One of their child- 
ren is married to Jim Parker (no relation), 

Bob Parker and wife, Gwen, live on a farm in the little town of Montney, B.C. 
near where Ed established his family in 1931. Ed's homestead there is held by Bob 
in trust for his son and daughter. The old building site amid the trees is reserved 
for community use and is known as “Parker's Park”. 


THE SAMSON FAMILY, By Zelma Samson Mline — Ernest Gregory (Bob) 
Samson came to Canada from San Jose, California, in the spring of 1909, because 
times were hard and jobs were scarce there. He was a blacksmith by trade, and 
his first job was working for a Mr. Flett, | think his name was, at Gleichen. That 
smithy is now in Heritage Park in Calgary. He was put to shoeing horses all day 
long but could not stand that as a horse had fallen on him during his appren- 
ticeship years and injured his back. In later years he built a small blacksmith shop 
(on the farm and sharpened his own plow shares, shod his horses and mended his 
machinery. He also did quite a bit for the neighbors. 

While In Gleichen he learned of the chance to get a homestead for a ten- 
dollar registration fee, so went to Calgary and filed on a quarter section four miles 
due north of where the town of Hanna now stands. He did the necessary 
improvements and so later was able to pre-empt another quarter section adjacent 
to the homestead, and later on bought another quarter across the road from the 
pre-emption. My father also leased some land from the Hudson Bay Company, 
and used it for pasture. It was quite hilly and not much use for crop. 

When mother and I came, we travelled from Castor to Thompson s by stage, | 
think. Thompsons lived three or four miles from our place and had a stopping 
house, My father was working for Fatty Thompson at the time. The next day he 
borrowed a horse and buggy and took us to the car-roofed, two-room shack he 
had managed to build and furnish during his first year. 

The first plowing to prove up on the homestead was done by the Thompson 
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outtit. The huge steam engine pulled a plow that turned sixteen furrows at one 
time. The next year more ground was plowe! by Mark Pope and his oxen. 

The first animal we had was Dolly, a buckskin cayuse that we could ride or 
drive on the buggy. She was soon followed by Daisy, a Jersey-Ayrshire cross cow, 
@ real treasure as a milk producer. Water came from a well about one hundred 
yards from the house. It was good tasting water, but hard. 

We had no horses or wagons at first so had to depend on others for supplies, 
Mark Pope lived east of us several miles. He had oxen at the time and would go to. 
Castor for supplies. It took most of a week to make the trip. One time the heel flies 
took after the oxen and they ran into a slough to escape them. The wagon got 
stuck in the mud and | think he was most of the day getting it out. He had to wait tj 
‘evening to unhitch the team and pull the wagon out backwards. He switched toa 
team of white horses as soon as he could. 

‘Once the railroad went through, Hanna sprang up like a mushroom. That 
‘ended the long trek to Castor for supplies. We were now five miles by road away 
from the stores. 


Zelma Samson and dolls - 1910 





‘The Samson's Shack — July 1910 


Charlie Glover had a dairy that furnished milk to the town people. One 
woman complained that the milk was too thin, He replied, “I can't help it if the cows 
wade in the sloughs.” 

Our first neighbors seemed to be mostly bachelors. Mike Sullivan lived close, 
north and west of us. He had a long-legged ox that he used to hitch to a buggy and 
it would trot to town as fast as a horse. There was Lyle Gifford east of us. He was 
an English gentleman and knew nothing about farming so didn't last very long. 
East of us there was Walter Carlson and later Jake Fortna. Families came later, 
Knudsons, Glovers, Burrows, and MacKenzies. 

The first fall my mother and father went to take care of a place near Castor. 
People by the name of Clymie went back to England to visit for a couple of months. 
Mrs, Clymie had frozen several large pans of milk for us and we hauled them 
home stacked one on top of the other in the sleigh. Dad put them in a large 
wooden box with a lid on the north side of the house and they kept there just fine. 
Dad went out every night and cut a wedge of milk like a huge piece of pie and 
brought it into the house to melt in a bowl for breakfast the next day. Breakfast was 
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rolled oats and milk as long as the milk lasted, then we ate it with butter spread on 
it, We got the butter from Thompsons. > 

‘The potatoes were stored on the foot of my bed, which was hung from the 
ceiling over my parent's bed. During a cold spell they froze, even though they were 
covered with extra sacks. In the morning the blankets would be white with frost 
where we had breathed on them. 
See 
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The first year or two were pretty grim. Food was very limited. Rolled oats, 
beans, bacon, and bread which my mother baked were the main fare. Rabbit and 
prairie chicken provided meat at times. There was the odd can of tomatoes and 
some dried fruit to liven the fare a bit. Later my dad cut a trapdoor in the kitchen 
living room floor and dug a small cellar beneath it. A ladder-like stair was 
fashioned so that we could get down to the space below where we stored 
vegetables and pans of milk. No more frozen potatoes after that! 

These hardships did not bother me too much, but they must have been 
terrible for my parents, who were used to city living where they had hot and cold 
water taps and indoor plumbing. The luxury of a bath tub must have seemed like a 
dream, rather than a reality they had forfeited to become Alberta pioneers. 

‘There was very little in the way of entertainment for the first year or two. Mark 
Pope played the banjo by ear and could sometimes be persuaded to play. 
Neighbors came occasionally. We played cribbage and dominoes in the evenings 
during the long winter months. Later there were dances in the school houses. 
‘Those who could play and had fiddles, accordions or mouth organs brought them 
to the dances and provided the music. | had to go along with my parents as they 
wouldn't leave me home alone, so | learned to dance, and by the age of thirteen 
was @ good dancer. 

can remember going to a dance at Solon School with my parents. It must 
have been in the late fall, but there was very little snow so we went with Dolly and 
the buggy. After midnight the weather changed and a blizzard came up. Everyone 
stayed till daylight so they could see to get home. There were quite deep drifts in 
the low places. My parents put me in the bottom of the buggy and covered me with 
fa blanket. The blizzard had subsided but the temperature had dropped to ten 
degrees below zero. | was out of the wind but my feet were so cold that | couldn't 
feel them, and when Dad put me down on them | fell over. 

My Dad got a summer job working for the railroad at Fleet, blacksmithing, | 
think, Later he worked at the Hanna Trading Company store long enough to get 
money to buy some horses and machinery. Mother did the farming, milking cows, 
feeding pigs and chickens, and raising a garden. She sold the butter, eggs, and 
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some vegetables to the store where Dad worked as well as to some of t 
restaurants. , 

Between what Father earned and borrowed he finally got enough equipment 
to start farming in earnest. He had very good crops of Marquis wheat, for a coup 
of years, anyway. He got two dollars a bushel one year during the war, and | thing, 
he was able to pay off most of his mortgage. Eventually we had thirty head of 
cattle, seven or eight horses, up to thirty pigs and possibly a hundred chickeng, 

Mother got some duck eggs one year and put them under a hen. She brought 
up seven ducklings. There was a slough near the barn and they lived there. | can 
remember the mother hen frantically running up and down the edge of the water, 
trying to call them back from danger. She soon gave up and let them fend for 
themselves. 

Dad had well-bred Clydesdale horses, three of which took prizes at the 
Hanna Fair every year, especially ‘King’ and ‘Queen’. Prince was a long-legged 
Percheron, the only horse that could begin to keep up to King. The six work horses 
ranged in weight from 1800 to 2000 pounds. They were huge. 

| acquired Buck to use as a saddle horse to get the cows and ride to school, 
and to drive on the buggy whenever Dolly was busy having a colt. My Dad 
‘sometimes rode him to work at the store on Monday morning. Then the milkman 
would lead him back as far as the fork in the road, He would tie the reins to the 
horn and start him on the road and he would come on alone. He often carried 
groceries on his back. One time he brought medicine for Daisy when she had a 
touch of milk fever after having a calf. He would not let anyone touch him until he 
got to the home barn. He would also wait for me all day at school without being 
tied 


he town 


1 can remember going to one picnic when | was ten years old. | came down 
with the measles that day and was very ill by the time I got home. | gave them to the 
other children there. They must have hated me about then! My cousins from 
California had brought them to me. 

Coal was mined at Garden Plain. We were fortunate to have wood on our own 
farm. There were a number of willow and poplar trees on the edges of several 
sloughs. There was always enough deadwood to make kindling and some large 
pieces to use for cooking in the hot weather. 

After several years, Dad built another room onto our shack. It served as a 
livingroom and bedroom for me. There was a small heater in it that burned coal as 
well as wood. It could be banked to hold fire all night so the house was more 
adequately heated and we had a comfortable place to sit in the evenings. It was 
nice to sit by the stove and read on long winter evenings. 

Minnie Burrows kept house for her father and brother Vernon. She was the 
first school teacher as well. She had classes for the neighbors’ children one 
summer. | think there were five of us, Lorne and Charlie Glover, Kenneth and 
Margaret MacKenzie, and myself. She married a Mr. Portfors and that ended our 
first school. The next year | rode Dolly to Solon School, until the mosquitoes got so 
bad | could not control her. Then Mother took me each morning and came after 
‘me each afternoon, but that didn't last long as mother spent most of the day on the 
road and Dolly got pretty worn out doing twenty miles a day. 

Then | was out of school until the Silver Valley School started. My mother 
spent a good deal of her time in those years teaching me the three R's. She used 
some books | had received at Solon School, as well as some that my school- 
teacher-Aunt Ada sent out from California. Another school started in the district 
North of us. | went there for about six weeks; | think ! was in grade five. The teacher 
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seemed pretty inadequate and pupils were scarce, so it folded up after a few 
nhs. 

ror When | left Silver Valley School in the fall of 1917, | was in grade seven. | 
spent six months in that grade in California and then went to Hanna School. After 
four years at Hanna, | graduated from High School there, then went to Camrose 
Normal School for eight months, graduating from there as a second-class teacher. 
I taught at Crow Hill and later at Silver Valley. Silver Valley School always closed in 
the winter as the children came so far. 

My father decided he didn't really care for farming, as compensations were 
few, money-wise, for the effort expended. In the fall of 1917 he sold the farm to 
some people by the name of Lane. He got a house and lot in town on the deal. We 
went back to California for the winter, where | went to school and Dad worked at 
whatever he could find to do. 

He came back to Hanna at Easter time in 1918 and settled in the house which 
was Just behind the school. it was still there the last time | was in Hanna. The dry 
years came and my father got the farm back. He was unable to pay the taxes that 
had accumulated so turned it back to the government. Jake Fortna bought it later. 

I married Jack Milne in 1924 and moved to Trail, B.C. Our first child, Yvonne, 
was born there. We moved to Princeton in 1926, and had three more children 
there, but lost a daughter Margaret, aged ten years. Gregory was born in 1935 and 
Esther in 1940. 

My brother Stanley, who was born in Calgary in 1920 and adopted by my 
parents, lives in Vancouver. He has one son, Paul. 

We had two celebrations to mark our golden wedding anniversary in 1974. 
‘One was in Penticton in August when all our family were able to be present; the 
other, on the actual date, was given by our church and our friends at Princeton. 

My father died in 1949, my mother in 1959, 





THE VERNON BURROWS STORY, By Vernon Burrows — | came from 
London, Ontario on June 2, 1910 with W. Lumsden. When we reached Calgary 
there were two inches of snow on the ground. We went to the end of the railway at 
Castor where we both got Jobs. Later we filed on homesteads. Mine was four miles 
north of the west side of Hanna. Bill Lumsden homesteaded about twelve miles 
north-east of Hanna and is stil living on his place in the Solon district. 

| was working for a lumber company in Castor, and later they sent me to run a 
lumberyard in Drumheller, so | didn't go on to my homestead til 1912. | got a team 
of horses and a wagon and hauled everything forty-five miles from Castor . 
lumber, machinery and fencing materials. | built a house fourteen by eighteen and 
built a sod barn to hold eight head of horses. In 1913 my dad and family came out 
and settled about fourteen miles north of Hanna. 

In 1915-16 | had a crop of wheat that yielded forty-five bushels of number one 
Wheat to the acre. | proved up on the homestead and the pre-emption, put a 
mortgage for eight hundred dollars on the homestead, and drilled a well. We went 
down one hundred and sixty feet, and put a windmill on the well. | built a two- 
storey addition to the house, sixteen by twenty-six. 

In 1918 | sold the farm and moved to Clive, where I bought a half-section and 
later lost it. | moved to Stettler and got a job with the Crown Lumber Company. | 
ran lumber yards in East Coulee, Tofield and Consort. Then | bought a hardware 
store at Clyde, north of Edmonton, but was only there for four years when | sold 
Out and bought another one at Innisfail, where | stil live. 

| am eighty-eight years old and retired now. My son Clifford is running the 
store. 
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esaeons 
‘Vern Burrows and his horse and dog, Vern Burrow’s home on the homestead. 


I married Maude Walters in 1913 and my son Clifford was born when we lived 
on the homestead. My daughter, Eva, was born at Clive. They are both living at 
Innisfail 


THE MacKENZIE STORY, By William and Betty MacKenzie — My Dad and 
Mother, Thomas and Christine MacKenzie came from Scotland in 1906 and aftera 
year spent in the States, they moved to Calgary where my Dad worked at his trade 
as a stone mason. My brother Ken and my sister Margaret were born in Scotland. 
was born in Calgary in 1908. In 1910 my parents took up a homestead on Section 
31-31-14. This was the southeast end of Dowling Lake. 

My Dad bought four horses and a wagon in Calgary and we shipped by train 
to Castor. Then we trailed to our homestead. As there were no buildings we had to 
live in a tent until a sod shack was built. My Mother used to tell about the terrible 
times we had with the mosquitoes, everyone said it was a record year for them, 
and smudges were kept going night and day using bull chips for burning. This was 
the only means of protection we had from these biting insects. 

‘We were fortunate to have good neighbors living near us. The Glovers lived to 
the south, Dan Ross and Jack Robertson to the north, Al Huttons and MacKewans 
to the west of us and the Samsons to the east. Our closest neighbors were the 
Glovers. There were four families of them — Wills, Jim's, Charlie's and Jack's. 
They all lived close to each other and to us. Mrs. Jack Glover (Nellie) and my 
Mother were the very best of friends. They visited back and forth, and helped each 
other in so many ways. She was one of the kindest women that | ever knew. She 
often had treats of lemonade and cookies for us when we trudged wearily home 
from school. She always seemed to have time to spend with us and, of course, we 
all loved to go to “Nellie's"! Life was never quite the same when the Glovers as well 
as some of the other neighbors left the district in search of a better place to live in 
the early part of the thirties. 

When we first arrived at the homestead there were no fences so as a result 
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cattle roamed at large and sometimes hundreds of these herds would come 
milling around our place. Some belonged to the Parkers and some to the 
McCuishs and until the land was all surveyed and opened for the homesteaders 
these cattle were allowed to stray afar. 

There was no school until 1912 when Silver Valley was opened so our early 
education was taught to us by Minnie Burrows. She lived about one mile and a hall 
east of us and taught us half days in her home. By 1912, we had a house built, and 
my father also built a stone barn and chicken house in 1916. He also built most of 
the chimneys of the district and helped build the foundation for the old Hanna High 
School. 





Left to Right: Mrs. Tom MacKenzie, her daughter 
Margaret and Bob and Don, her grandchildren. 


Tom Mackenzie (Bill's Father) 


About the worst things that | can remember were the long cold winters and 
the blizzards that raged for three or four days. One of the coldest winters that | can 
remember was in 1924. Winter set in early that year. The temperature dropped to 
as low as fifty degrees below and it stayed well below all winter. My father had the 
misfortune of freezing his hands very badly and was not able to do any of the 
chores, so | had to take over the hauling of the feed and the other farm chores. We 
were very short of feed and had to haul it across Dowling Lake from Stan Kuzes 
and from Doyles. | had to leave early in the morning, before daybreak, and did not 
reach home until after dark, The wind blew fiercely and each day the trail had to be 
broken. It was a long tedious haul. Levi Kennedy who lived where “Smitty” now 
lives was also hauling feed from north of Watts, 8o sometimes we met on the lake 
and had a visit. My lunch of course was usually frozen so was not very edible. 
Somehow we made it through the winter and spring arrived. By this time the 
hardships of the winter were soon forgotten and my Dad's hands were nearly 
better. 

Towards spring in 1924 big timbers were hauled in as the railroad was 
starting to go in that summer. Ten big four-horse outfits did the hauling. In 1925 
they started building the grade for the railroad. It was quite a sight to see so many 
animals; there were about two hundred horses and one hundred mules. The main 
‘camp was quite close to our buildings. Most of the work was done with elevator 
graders and dump wagons. To make some much-needed extra money most of the 
Neighbors including myself worked on the dump wagons. We made four dollars a 
day which seemed like a lot of money in those days, We used three horses and 
Worked ten hours a day but it was an exciting time for us. | recall vividly the chaos 
that followed when the first train roared down the track. Horses and cattle 
Stampeded in every direction! 
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‘The Wm. MacKenzie Family from left to right: 
Billy, Bill, Betty, Neil (and Jim on his knee), and Bll MacKenzie, Betty MacKenzie, Angus Mac- 
Donna. Fadyen, and Jimmy MacKenzie, at Jasper - 1962 


Even though we had tough times, | have fond memories of our childhood, 
Sleigh riding in the winter, horseback riding in the summer, and as our neighbors 
were close we often met to play games of all kinds. We skated on the sloughs 
when the ice was right, skied down our big hills on home made skis. When we 
grew older there were always school dances, surprise parties, and get togethers of 
all kinds. Sometimes Charlie Glover and | would ride ten or twelve miles to go toa 
dance, Even after | owned my first car in 1928, sometimes | left it at home and rode 
as money for gas was scarce. 

In the thirties most of our neighbors left to try to make a living elsewhere. it 
was very dry so grass was scarce and the crops dried up and blew away. The 
government gave them free freight so many of our neighbors loaded their few 
belongings in boxcars and went north to the Peace River. Some of them went by 
wagons, loading their stock and other belongings and headed north. 

As there was no further need for a school, the Silver Valley School was 
moved to Watts in 1938 to serve as a high school. 

My brother Ken left home at the early age of fourteen and hired on to help 
freight some cattle to Seattle. Then he became a sailor, travelling all over the world 
for many years. He finally settled in Glasgow where he met and married Alice. He 
worked as a journalist for a Glasgow paper and also wrote a couple of books. They 
had a family of three girls, Alice, Chrissie and Margaret. Ken died as a result of an 
accident in 1940. His widow still lives in Glasgow and his three daughters are 
married. Chrissie and Margaret live in Scotland and Alice lives in Chilliwack, 
British Columbi 

My sister Margaret trained to be a nurse at the Holy Cross Hospital in 
Calgary. She nursed for a while in Hanna, and was Matron of the Hospital which 
used to be at Craigmyle. She married Stan Crowe in 1937 and they have a family 
of two sons, Bob and Don. They are both married. Bob lives in Brisbane, Australia, 
where he has his own manufacturing business and Don teaches school at 
Kelowna, British Columbia 

Included in our family was Angus MacFadyen who lived with us for a number 
of years after his parents died. He is now retired from the C.N.R. and lives at 
Jasper, Alberta 

My Dad passed away in 1927 leaving Mother and me to run the farm. By this 
time the dry weather was starting so we had some tough times. Dealing in horses. 
kept the wolf from the door as crops were scarce and the price of cattle was very 
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‘or. Mother was a very hard worker and her hands were never idle. She must 
Pove knit a thousand pairs of socks during her lifetime as well as mitts, sweaters, 
tte, She would quite often get the cows in for milking, knitting while she walked 
Slong. She was a devoted community worker, helping out in confinements and 
Sekness. She fed many a hobo and as we lived close to the railroad track our 
place was a natural stopping place for them. Mother moved from the farm in 1939 
{olive with Margaret and Stan in British Columbia. Later on she moved to a suite of 
her own in Hanna and she passed away at the age of ninety years in 1959. 

in 1999, I married Betty Wallace who came from Gem, Alberta and had been 
teaching schoo! at Meadowlands. We have four children, Donna, who graduated 
ge a nurse in 1962 and married Brian Willows of Vernon. They have two children 
‘erry and Rhonda, Nell our oldest son lives in Calgary and is in the oil business. 
Neil married the former Doralis Bérubé. They have one child Ryan. Bill, our sec- 
‘ond son, lives at home and runs the ranch. Jim, our youngest son, is at present 
attending technical school in Calgary. 

We live on an acreage close to town, having moved here thirty years ago. | 
still maintain my interest in the cattle business and enjoy going to the thriving local 
‘auction market. We will likely spend the rest of our lives here as | can't think of any 
place | would rather be. 


THE JACK GLOVER STORY, By 
Elmer Glover — My mother and father, 
Jack and Nellie Glover, came from Lon- 
don, Ontario in 1910 and settled on a 
homestead four miles northwest of the 
present town of Hanna. The northeast 
30-31-14 was the homestead quarter 
and the northwest of 30-31-14 was the 
pre-emption. They brought three horses 
with them and lumber was hauled from 
Castor to build the house. A sod barn 
was also built. 

We all tramped one mile to Silver 
Valley Schoo! and our main entertain- 
From left to right, Standing: unknown, Jack ment was surprise parties, playing ball 
Baye, Ton Wactenze; Seat: Nalle Gow, and dancing. Some of our neighbors 
unknown, Margaret MacKenzie, Beatrice Glover, were Tom McKenzie, my uncle Charlie, 
Enertne Glove, Mrs. Tom MacKenzie Bo uioeta: Parkers and menyemnore 

The winters at that time were real bad. | remember one blizzard when the 
snow piled up against the door of the house and we had to craw! out of the 
bedroom window and it took Dad and I until noon to dig our way to the barn. One 
time my sisters were visiting Dorothy and Mildred Paulson who lived east of our 
place about a mile when a blizzard came up. | was sent to walk them home, but | 
got lost. All of the neighbors searched for me and found me the next morning 
walking in circles on Dowling Lake which was northwest of our place. 

When my father passed away in 1930 | farmed the place for two years until my 
brother Harold was old enough to take over. Then I went to work in the Morse Mine 
Which was twelve miles south of Hanna. Harold farmed for another two years with 
Very little return for his work and in 1934 they decided to move out and Irma was 
their destination. The first year that | farmed | had sown one hundred and forty 
acres of wheat. In the fall | threshed a three decked wagon box of grain amounting 
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to approximately seventy bushels. The next year was a little better; | got two 
hundred and forty bushels. . 

| remember when Pete and Bob Kennedy had the meat market, they would 
come out and buy cattle. They gave us eight dollars for a yearling steer and twelve 
dollars for a two-year-old. Water was scarce on our place so we would have to 
drive our cattle down to Bill McKenzie's to water them, a distance of one and a halt 
miles, 

My father was forty-six years of age when he passed away in 1930. Mother 
passed away in 1945 at the age of fifty-six. As | look back | remember my father as 
being a very witty man, He always had a ready answer. My mother was a very kind 
and considerate woman and had many friends in the neighborhood, both old and 
young. 

There were seven children in our family: 

Beatrice was the oldest and was born in 1910. She married W. J. Morse and 
they now live at Granum, Alberta. 

Emerteen was born in 1912 and passed away in 1967. 

| was born in 1914. | married Myrtle Haner and we live in Drumheller. 

Irene arrived in 1916 and passed away in 1919. 

Harold was born in 1918 and is married to the former Lillian Haner and now 
lives at Wainwright, Alberta 

Jack was born in 1920 and passed away in 1974, 

Russel the youngest in our family was born’ in 1922 and now lives in 
Drumheller. He is married to the former Vera Kolinchuck, 


THE CHARLES GLOVER STORY, 
By Charlle Glover — Charles Edward 
Glover was born December the twenty- 
eighth, 1880 in London, Ontario. On 
October the thirtieth, 1901, he married 
Evelin Irene Abel who was born July the 
twenty-first, 1881 in London, Ontario. 
y Charles Glover and family moved 
joy to the Hanna district and took up a 
anes homestead in 1910, on the west half of 
Charles Glover J. Family, let to right: Charlie 32-91-14, about five miles from Hanna. 
Glover J. Aneia, Martha, Claenceand Pal. Gharigg Glover had a dairy in the east 
and so decided to start a dairy in the Hanna district. He was the first milkman to 
do this and delivered milk to the residents of Hanna for a number of years. 

As hard times came and the drought of the thirties began Charles Glover and 
family moved to the Irma district, hoping to find a better farming area. Here he 
farmed quite successfully until 1945 when they retired and moved to New 
Westminster, B.C. Here he passed away in 1953 and his wife Eveline passed away 
in 1966. 

Charles and Eveline Glover had a family of four children. One of their sons, 
Roy, passed away in London, before they moved west 

Charlie, their oldest son, grew up in the Hanna district and attended the Silver 
Valley School. He loved to break horses and spent a lot of his young manhood 
trying to tame wild broncs. On December the twenty-third, 1927 Charlie married 
Martha Burgemeister. They lived on the Fox place and here their son Clarence 
was born in 1929. They also moved to Irma where he trucked for a living. Two 
daughters, Annetta and Pat were born to them while they lived at Irma, In 1947 
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they too moved to New Westminster and at present are contemplating a move 
back to Hanna to be near their daughter, and their other relatives. 

Lorene, Charles and Eveline’s daughter, married Harold Mansfield but 
died at an early age in 1929, leaving a daughter Evelyn whom her grandparents 
raised. 





(Charles and Eva Glover Charlie Glover and “Brownie” 


Walter, the youngest son also grew up in the Hanna area and moved with his 
parents to Irma. Here he was engaged in farming. He married Meta Cooper and 
they had four children. He moved his family to New Westminster in 1955 and still 
resides there. 

‘Annetta, Charlie and Martha's oldest daughter, moved to Hanna in 1961, with 
her daughter Debra. Here she married Lorne Robbs. They have one daughter 
Paddy. Annetta still resides in Hanna and is looking forward to having her parents 
join her in Hanna in the near future. 


THE E. T. OLSEN FAMILY, By 
| Freda Olsen Dahl — My father, Elmer 
Theodore Olsen, was born September 
45, 1878, in Donne, Norway. Like many 
other young men of that area, he went to 
work on the fishing boats in his early 
teens. Looking, | suppose, for an easier 
way of life, he and his younger brother 
Conrad decided to emigrate 
‘A few years earlier, their sister Ber- 
getta and her husband, Theodore Peder- 
son, had come to the United States. 
Elmer and Conrad joined their sister in 
Wisconsin, and married sisters named 
Morris Olsen Jensen. On December 25, 1906, my old- 
est brother was born. His mother died in 1908, and he was cared for by our aunt, 
Bergetta Pederson. 
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ti 1910 Dad came to Canada and homesteaded four miles north of Hanna on 
the NW 34-31-14. The Pederson family came at the same time, bringing three. 
year-old Morris with them. To bring in some much-needed cash while proving up 
on his homestead, Dad often worked for others. One of his first jobs was breaking 
horses on the Benedict Ranch in the Hand Hills. He also drove the mail coach trom 
the Copeville post office to Castor. 

In February, 1916, Dad enlisted in the army and went overseas with the 3ist 
Battalion, C.E.F, He served in France, taking part in the Battle of Vimy Ridge, ang 
was awarded the Military Medal at Passchendaele. He was discharged in May, 
1919, 

While in England during the war he met our mother, Nellie Wilkins. Mum 
‘came out to Canada in the fall of 1920 and they were married on her arrival on 
October 5, Within the next few years several of her brothers and sisters came to 
Canada, all of them spending enough time in the Hanna area to be remembered 
by the early settlers. 

One sister, Ada Wilkins, was one of the first nurses in Hanna; she later moved 
to the United States and married. Another sister Jo and her husband Charles 
Stringer spent some time here, eventually settling in Calgary. A third sister Etfie 
Ford lived and worked here. She had two children, Tim and Kay. After Effie died, 
Kay came to live with us, and Tim went with two of mother’s brothers, Arthur and 


kay Ford, Walter Carson, Elmer Olsen, Mrs, Olsen, Mrs. Mowatt, Morris Olsen (In back), Desmond Olsen, 
Mr, Mowatt and Freda Olsen, 


Dad acquired Soldier Settlement land across the road from his homestead, 
and that is where we made our home. This land is now owned by Art Campion; the 
Brian Gladdish family has lived on the place for several years now. 

In 1921 my sister Nancy was born, in 1924 my brother Desmond, and myself 
in 1929. We all attended Hanna school, getting there in various ways. At first 
Nancy, Kay and Des rode horseback, but by the time | started school we drove a 
buggy pulled by the Old Grey Mare. If that old horse ever had another name, | 
never heard it. She was completely dependable and simply could not be hurried. 
No one really drove her; we just hitched her up, climbed in the buggy, and she did 
the rest. In the winter Dad would take us to school with a team and sleigh. Some 
winters when the snow got too deep Mum and us kids would move into town for 
two or three months, leaving Dad to batch it on the farm. 
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‘One very special friend of the family was our Swedish bachelor neighbor, 
Walter Carlson, who owned the land now farmed by Bob and Diane Paxman. He 
pent so much time with us, walking across the fields to visit, that he became 
‘Uncle Walter’ to us kids. No special occasion was complete without his presence. 

Dad had a blacksmith forge where he shod horses and sharpened plow 
shares for himself and the neighbors. | was a real tagalong and spent many hours 
in that hot, dirty shop turning the blower to keep the forge hot for him. 

Dad also had a talent for witching water wells. He would hold a forked willow 
stick in front of him and walk until the stick dipped down. Many of the wells found 
in this way are still producing today. In 1958 when he was eighty years old Dad 
witched a well for Jim and me; we found lots of good water at 165 feet, 

‘Both Mum and Dad loved music. Mum played the piano and organ and Dad 
loved to dance. One of my earliest memories is of dancing with him at 
Meadowlands. | was probably four of five years old. Agnes Kern and | would 
dance together at these gatherings until we were tired out and put to sleep on a 
pile of coats on the teacher's desk. 

During the depression years Mum sold cream, eggs and butter to customers 
in town. Mum had been a governess in Germany before the war and she must 
have been totally unprepared for the life of a pioneer wife. But like many others 
she learned to make do, make over and do without. Once Dad took a crate of eggs 
to town, hoping to exchange them for a few groceries. When he couldn't find 
anyone willing to do this, he traded the whole crate to a family in exchange for a 
litle mongrel pup. For obvious reasons the little dog was given the name of 
‘Swap’, and was part of the family for years. 

In 1940 we left the farm and moved to Hanna where Dad worked first for Chris 
‘German and later for the Town. He was very fond of young people and found many 
ways to be around them. For two or three winters he ran the old outdoor skating 
rink and for several years took tickets at the Legion Saturday night dances. Many 
young people who didn't have the price of admission were able to sneak in for a 
dance or two while Dad looked the other way. 

in 1949 Mum and Dad retired to Calgary where he passed away on November 
22, 1961, at the age of eighty-three. Mom continued to live there until her death in 
September, 1968, also at the age of eighty-three. 

1am the only one of the family still living here in Hanna, Morris suffered 
greatly from asthma and moved to Victoria for the different climate. He and his 
wife Norah are now retired in Castlegar, B.C. 

Nancy joined the Air Force during the war, later attended U.B.C. and married 
Byron Rutt. They farm at Coaldale, and have four children, 

Des married an American girl and has three children. 

[married Jim Dahl in 1949 and we farm five miles west of Hanna. We have 
three children. 

Kay married Dan Ruhl and lives at Surrey, B.C. They have three children. 





THOMAS CAMPION FAMILY, By Art Campion — Thomas Alexander Cam- 
pion was born in Ireland In 1872. He came to Canada in 1904, settling first in 
Manitoba, then following the gold rush to Nome, Alaska, the land of the midnight 
sun. In 1911 he came to Alberta and filed on a homestead, the N.E. 28-31-14, 
Where Rosenau had previously lived as a squatter. In 1912 he worked on the 
C.N.R. grade east of Hanna. 

He also was the Rawleigh man, and covered a route as far north as Scapa, as. 
far west as Rowley where he stopped at McKee's, then went to Martin's at Delia, 
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‘Schultz's in the Hand Hills, and back home. He made his rounds with a horse ang 
a covered buggy. . 

In 1916 he married Eva Louise Graves, who was from Ontario. The ceremony 
took place in Calgary, and the young couple honeymooned in San Francisco. On 
their return they built a home, and in 1924 Frank Ruppert drilled a well for them, « 
two-inch hole, 180 feet deep. 


Thomas and Eva Campion had two 
sons, George born in 1922 and Arthur 
(Ant) in 1924. Mrs. Campion passed away 
in 1928, For a time Mr. Campion tried to 
batch and look after the boys: he finally 
hired a housekeeper, Lenora Cox. They 
Were married in 1935; Thomas joked that 
it was cheaper to marry her than to pay 
her wages. 

T. A. Campion raised good quality 
Shorthorn cattle, upgrading his herd by 
the use of registered bulls. He farmed 
with horses until 1989, when he bought a 
Eva Gampion, Tom Campion and George «18-82. cross-mounted Case from Joe 

Robbs. 

The boys started school at Silver Valley. Once, when walking through the 
Kirby place, they were chased by Kirby's rams and had to hide in some trees until 
the animals gave up the chase. Art and George played hookey quite frequently 
and once walked across Dowling Lake when it was dry. They were surprised to see 
the store, elevator and stock yards of the village of Dowling, which they did not 
know existed. Bill MacKenzie noticed the truants but luckily for them did not report 
them to either their teacher or their father. 


The George Campion Family. Standing le to The Art Campion Family, Back Row: Vera and 
Tight: George Campion, Patrick, Barb, Laura, Sit- Art Campion. Front Row: Kan, Kelth, Norman, 
ting: Valerie, Gerad and Carol and Roy 


They often carried a rifle with them on the trips to and from school, shooting 
rabbits and gophers. They sold the gophers to William Riddel who used them to 
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feed the foxes which he raised. The boys helped their father deliver eggs and 
‘ream to customers in Hanna twice weekly. They remember calling at houses 
nich bore quarantine signs, and going in to make change and to get warm. 

In 1989 both boys left home. George worked at Byemoor and made five 
dollars a month and his employer received five dollars a month for hiring him. This 
vas a government plan to help combat unemployment. Although not old enough 
to join the army, George lied about his age and served throughout the war. When 
he was demobilized in 1945 he worked for the C.N.R. at Hanna, Edson and 
Calgary. He married Laura Grauman in 1948. For a time they operated the Dry 
Cleaning plant in Hanna. He now lives in Prince Rupert where George is with the 
CNR, 

‘George and Laura have five children: Patrick, Carol and Barbara who live in 
Calgary, Valerie in Lethbridge, and Gerald in Hanna. 

Thomas Campion died in 1945 at the age of seventy-three. Art Campion 
bought the farm, which included a half section of deeded land and one and a 
quarter sections of lease, for $2500. 

Artand Vera Granthum were married in 1947. For eight years they lived in the 
original farm home, spending the winters in Hanna. He worked for the C.N.R. until 
4957; started a propane delivery service in 1958; and sold it in 1967. He bought the 
Madge ranch at Richdale and stocks it with as many as a thousand head of cattle. 
He had previously bought the Riddel place from Albert Galarneau, and this is 
where he and Vera make their home. 

Art and Vera have four boys: Roy of Hanna; Norman, teaching at Three Hills; 
Keith, who lives on his grandfather's place; and Ken, Keith's twin, who lives at 
home. 


WILLIAM HOFFMAN STORY, By Willie Hoffman — \ will start with my 
grandfather, who as far as | know came from Germany to Ilinois as a small boy. 

My father, Ferdinand Hoffman, was born in illinois. Later the family went to 
Nebraska where they saw some bad times with dry weather and grasshoppers. 

There my father married Mable Cramer and in time four children were born, my 
sisters Ethel and Hazel, my brother Fred and myself. 

In 1901, my brother Fred and I came to a homestead fifteen miles east of 
Lacombe. We came in a boxcar with three horses, some chickens, cows and 
machinery. Until we had a house built we stayed with my Grandmother Cramer, 
whose family had come to Alberta in 1900. My mother and two sisters came from 
Nebraska in 1902, and in September of that year my brother Robert was born. 

I stayed home until 1912, the year that | homesteaded near Hanna. We 
travelled there with team and wagon, and It took three days for the trip, which | 
made a good many times after that. 

| will tell you what the house looked like . .. two granaries placed side by side. 
‘The post office was called Copeville which was about three miles south-east of 
where Hanna is now. | hauled lumber from Castor and also helped dig the 
basement for the Imperial Hotel. | remember a school two and a half miles north- 
west of Hanna, and | remember just one dance; it was west of Dowling Lake. 

Farming was hard as the soil was mostly gumbo and the weather usually dry. 

| would like to tell you about the well | dug. | dug a pretty big hole about seven 
feet deep. Then | took an auger and in the south-east corner of the hole | went 
down about fourteen feet. | hit sand, gravel and water, which came up about four 
feet. Then | dug a smaller hole, deeper than the one | made with the auger, and hit 
hard blue clay. | had to go nearly eight more feet, but | got lots of good water. 

Our neighbors were Glovers, Skimmerhorns, Philip Walters and a big Irish 
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fellow .. . | forget his name. Philip Walters and my sister Ethel were married on 
Christmas Day, 1913. Six or seven years later he took typhoid fever and died 

Inever had much luck farming and in 1941 | joined the Armed Forces. | was in 
the Tenth Field Engineers for five and one-half years. After my discharge | took up 
carpentry and made a success of it; now I have a nice home in Calgary. 


OMA E. PAYNE, By Bill Curtis — O. E, Payne came to the Hanna district 
several years before the townsite was surveyed or the railway constructed. With 
his devoted wite Margaret he settled on a half section of land just north of the 
Present site of the town, and for several years he engaged in farming. He received 
the proved-up title to his homestead, the SE 20-31-14, in October, 1914. His pre- 
emption, the south-west quarter of the same section, was registered on December 
5, 1916. 

He was a man of great intellect, a fluent speaker, and a capable writer. He 
contributed much of his time and energy to religious work, and several books and 
articles from his pen were published. 

About 1919, Mr. and Mrs. Payne moved in to Hanna, where they resided for 
about two years, during which time he was on the staff of the Hanna Herald. Later 
they went to the United States, and in 1923 travelled to South Africa as 
missionaries. In 1925 Mr. Payne became ill from strain and overwork in his chosen 
field, and passed on to his just rest. 

The title to the land near Hanna passed to his widow. 

The Payne house, situated across the road from the Ed Parker place, was a 
Curious structure, bullt with six sides, and so appeared to be roughly round. In the 
early twenties Harvey Howet lived there and operated a dairy business. Wally 
Olmstead worked for him. Later the house had other tenants: Alex Coulbourne 
who worked on the C.N.R., and Miss Muriel Cranston, who taught at Silver Valley 
School. 

‘A man named Kruger lived on the farm during the ‘dirty thirties’, and among 
other activities he carried on a one-man livestock dealer and butcher business 
from the back of a dilapidated truck. Eventually the farm was acquired by 
Courtney ‘Buck’ Buchanan, who operated the Model Dairy for a number of years. 
The land is now part of the Hutton ranch. 


OUR STORY, By Christian Ost Sr. — 
My wife and | and five of our children 
came to Hanna from Romania in the fall 
of 1927. We chose Hanna as our destina- 
tion because many of our friends and 
relatives had settled in the area pre- 
viously. We were met at the station by 
Pastor Bietsch and some of our Old 
Country friends, who provided us with 
shelter and found me a job. We had very 
little money when we arrived, but by the 





The Cristian Ost Family. Standing: Christian spring of 1928 my brother-in-law, Gust 
Rosenau, and | managed to buy a half- 
section ten miles south of Hanna. 

The house was small. The Rosenaus and their five children lived in half the 
house; my wife and | and our family had the other two rooms. It was very crowded, 
and in 1929 | had the opportunity to rent the Burrows place about four miles north 


(dr), Hilda, Emma, Marian, Bertha, Oscar, Ida, 
Seated: Mr, and Mrs. Ost 
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of Hanna on the snake trall, so | sold my share of the land to my brother-in-law, 
and moved. 

{had no machinery to work my land so | took jobs with the neighbors so that | 
could use theirs. | did custom work with four head of horses and a binder that were 
rented to me for thirty cents an acre. | built six miles of fence for J. Gartner for 
fourteen dollars, and by milking cows and selling cream and eggs, we were able to 
get by. During the seven years we lived on this farm we were blessed with two 
more children. 

During the depression we experienced many hardships, drought, dust 
storms, a shortage of water. | built and sold sleds and cutters, and although | 
couldn't speak much English, | had to learn the language. We never owned a car 
for truck in those years, but travelled with horses. 

We used to drive to Hanna to church, but when we didn't have a minister 
there we would take turns at conducting services at different homes. Our children 
attended Silver Valley School. 

In 1936 we rented the John Steeves place, five miles west of the Burrows 
farm, and the children went to St. George School. But again drought was a 
problem; the land was poor and the water supply much worse than on the 
previous place. In 1941 we rented the Raessler farm south of Watts, and lived 
there till 1948 when we moved to Calgary. | worked at various construction jobs 
until | retired in 1966. We celebrated our golden wedding in January, 1970. 

We had seven children. All are married now. 

Christian married Alvina Moench and live in Calgary. Only three of their ten 
children are still single. 

Hilda and Williard Diegel had four children. 

Emma and Melvin Albrecht lost three children as Infants, and have two 
adopted children. 

Maria and Sam Diegel live at Gadsby. They have three boys. 

Bertha, Mrs. Walter Radke, lives in Hanna, She has two sons. 

Oscar and his wife Pat live in Calgary. They had three daughters. 

Ida and Ernest Schnell and thelr two children are in Calgary. 

My wife and | are thankful that we are able to enjoy our health and our home, 
after all the hardships we experienced after deciding to make Canada our home. 








MR. AND MRS. FRED COOK, By Loulse Cook — Fred Cook, son of Fred and 
Minna Cook, was born in Borg, Germany. As a child, he came with his parents to 
the Craigmyle district in 1910. 

1 was born in the Chain Lakes district, the daughter of the late Charley and 
‘Theresa Johnson. My parents had come to the district in 1916. | lived most of my 
lite in the district north of Hanna, and received all my education at Chain Lakes 
school. 

Fred and | were married in 1989. During the first year of our marriage we lived 
on the Joe Northey farm about a mile west of Chain Lakes school. In 1940 our 
daughter Joan was born and the following year we moved to the farm of my uncle, 
Casper Bartsch, three miles south of Scapa. 

In 1942 we moved to Hanna, where Fred was employed with the C.N.R. 
During those war years farmers were In demand, and when Fred was laid off the 
railroad, we leased the Mathe farm, three miles east of Solon school. We farmed 
there for one year and then leased the Leo Kirby farm, three miles north of Hanna 
on the road familiarly known as the Snake Trail 

We farmed there for five years. We lived in the house which had been the 
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Fletcher Lumber building, and which had been moved out from Hanna. It was a 
high building with a store front and had Fletcher Lumber in large letters across the 
top. It had been used to store grain, and there were mice everywhere; but in spite 
of the mice and the smell of grain the building was warm and made a good home. 

I recall the winter of 1948 when the snow was as high as the trees. The drifts 
looked like pyramids and the tips of the trees were just looking out of the top of the 
drifts. On the fourth of April it was twenty below. Our baby chicks had arrived at 
the Hanna station. We had to bring them home in the bobsieigh; we put two cream 
cans of hot water in the sleigh and covered them with a feather tick; it made a 
warm tent under which we placed the three-day-old chicks. The snow was so deep 
that it took over an hour to go the three miles, but we got the chicks home, safe 
and warm. We had to refuel the brooder stove every three hours, day and night. 
Every morning during the cold spell, we put a small shot of Rawleigh’s Red 
Liniment in the drinking water, and in spite of the cold those were the healthiest 
and friskiest chicks we ever had. 





Fred Cook and daughter Joan in 1945. The house isthe Fletcher Lumber Building. t was three miles north 
‘of Hanna on the Snake Trail. It was a land mark for many years, In about 1976 the buildings were all 
demolished and the land mark was gone. Fred, Louise and daughter Joan made their home there from 
1943 until 1948. 


As there was no school nearer than Hanna, we regretfully left the farm and 
Purchased a home in Hanna in 1948. Fred worked for the C.N.R. for fifteen years, 
Until the railroad converted to diesel power and he was laid off. He then was 
‘employed as caretaker at the Hanna Elementary school for ten years. Now we are 
enjoying retirement, and make our home in the house we originally purchased. 

(ur daughter Joan married Jack Marlow. They have one son, David, and live 
‘on the farm in the Garden Piain district. 


MR. and MRS. A. L. DESILETS, By Joan Scott and Rita Galarneau — In 
the spring of 1948 Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Desilets bought the west half 21-31-14 for- 
merly owned by Mr. Ed Parker; and moved to this location approximately two 
miles north of the town of Hanna. 

Al Desilets was born in Quebec in 1886. He came west in 1909 and home- 
steaded twelve miles west of Sunnynook and twenty-eight miles south of Hanna. 
His bride-to-be from Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. came west by train and they were mar- 
ried in Hanna, February twenty-second, 1914, They lived on the homestead for 
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thirty-four years, experiencing some good years as well as the depression years 

‘and complete crop failures of 1930 and 
1931. In 1931 many neighbors moved 
away, leaving a sparsely populated area. 
Al Desilets chose to stay; it took great 
faith to remain behind. Though their 
friends left, their local schools closed 
and their business community dimin- 
ished, their pioneer spirit did not let them 
down, and they stil enjoyed a good Iife. 
The deserted homesteads were leased 
to the remaining farmers, and the entire 
district turned to ranching more than 
farming. 

Mr.and Mrs. A. L. Desilets raised three children, all born on the homestead. 

Arthur (Art) born November twenty-fourth, 1914 married Alice Flynn of 
Hanna. They reside in Calgary. 

‘Joan, born December thirty-first, 1916, married Tommy Scott and resides in 
Hanna, 

Rita, born October sixth, 1919, married Albert Galarneau and lives one mite 
south of Hanna. 

‘Al Desilets sold his holdings south of Hanna and he and his wife moved to a 
smaller farm north of Hanna where he was engaged in mixed farming for a few 
more years. They retired to the town of Hanna in 1950 and then to Calgary in 1954. 
In January 1962 Mrs. Desilets passed away. In 1965 Al moved back to Hanna and 
lived with his daughters, Joan and Rita, until his death in September 1968 at the 
age of eighty-two years. 


irs, and Mr. Al Desilets ~- 1958, 





THE ALBERT GALARNEAUS, By 
Rita Gatarneau — Albert and | and our 
family moved to the Hanna area in the 
{all of 1948 when we bought the east halt 
of 21-31-14, about one mile north of 
Hanna, from Mrs. Huff 

‘Albert was born in Bassano on Jan- 
uary 22, 1913, of pioneer parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Doan Galarneau, who had 
‘come from Idaho to the Bassano and 
later the Finnegan areas. His early years 
were spent in those districts, and as a 
young man he took part in the horse and 
The Albert Gatarneau Family - 1958. From leftto cattle roundups on the open range be- 
Tight: Jack, Rita, Albert, Ray. Front Row: Tey, tween the Red Deer and Bow Rivers. 
Mary Lou, David He followed the rodeo circuits for years, 
‘competing in Canada and in the United States, and won many championships, 
including the North American calf roping which he held for several years. 

am the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Desilets of Sunnynook, and Albert and 
I were married in the spring of 1937. In 1941 we bought the holdings of Y. F. Dove, 
nine miles west of Sunnynook, now the Stampede Ranch. As there was no schoo! 
there, we moved our family to the Huff place in 1948, and our children attended 
school in Hanna. In 1950 we bought the west half of 21-31-14 from A. L. Desilets, 
which was formerly owned by Ed Parker. We lived here until 1956, when we sold 
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our interests in Alberta. The east half of section 21 was sold to Art and Ver 
Campion, the west half to Dean and Russ Mayberry. 

We ranched extensively in Saskatchewan for the next ten years, then 
returned to Hanna. Albert and our sons Ray and Terry formed the Galarneau Lang 
and Cattle Company, and acquired farm and ranch interests north of Craigmyie 
where they operated until the fall of 1973, when they sold to the Brower Cattle 
Company. 

Retirement wasn't for Albert. He and our son Ray still operate the company, 
raising purebred Welsh Black cattle, a British breed they imported from Wales, 
and live one mile south of Hanna, on land purchased from Walter Ganong in 1975, 
Albert has always had a pioneer spirit and even in his autumn years would sti 
welcome a new adventure. As the old saying goes, you can take the boy from the 
country, but you can't take the country from the boy. As long as Albert is well, m 
sure he'll always own a few cows and ride a good horse. 

Albert and | have five children. John (Jack) married Rapheala Bachmeier; 
they have two children, Sandy and Gary. They live in Hanna where he operates 
Hanna Auto Specialists. 

Thomas Raymond, (Ray) works with his dad and lives at home. 

Terrance Donald (Terry) married Brenda Clark of Empress and had two sons, 
Gene and Derek. Terry lost his life in a tragic farm accident on October 5, 1973. 

David is employed with the P.F.R.A. in Saskatchewan. 

Mary Lou teaches schoo! and resides in Calgary. 


RUSS AND DEAN MAYBERRY — Puss purchased the half section known as 
the Desilets place from Albert Galarneau in June, 1956. On September 22 of that 


year, he and Dean Courts were married and moved into the old shack that was on 
the place. There they lived without power, water, or any of the other conveniences 
now known to farm living, until they got the power in in 1965. In 1961 they built a 
barn to house the horses, and in 1965 commenced work on a new house. On 
December 26, 1965, they moved into the new building, which was not finished 
inside, but had just the studs for partitions, and gradually finished the work on the 
inside themselves. 

When they got married they began raising purebred and partbred Arabian 
horses, starting with Fahfaha, the stallion that Dean had purchased from the Cross 
U Bar Ranch in Wyoming in 1954, and Husla Wedan, the mare that Russ 
purchased from the same ranch in March, 1956. Today they have twelve Arablan 
horses, with all but three related to their two foundation horses. All the years have 
been spent attending as many horse shows under as many judges as time 
allowed, and the many trophies and ribbons in the house speak for the quality 
horses raised on the Bar D. R. Arabian Ranch. 

|n 1968 Russ started a Charter Bus business and has driven groups to the 
Northern United States, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, as well as to 
many, many points in Alberta. In 1973, Dean became a spare driver, and drives 
when Russ Is unable to do so. 

The Bar D. R. Arabian Ranch has had many welcome visitors to see the 
horses and the old Desilets place, which was previously owned by the Parker 
family. It is a nice place to live, with small groves of trees, some hills, and the 
‘Scapa road right at our doorstep; and we are just two miles from the town of 
Hanna. 











‘The Walter Radke Family. Left to right: son Ryan, 
Walter and Bertha, Geraldine (daughter-in-law), 
and granddaughter Danielle. Missing: son Reg. 





JERTHA RADKE, By Bertha Ost 
Radke — | was, born in April, 1927 in 
Romania. | came to Canada with my par- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Christian Ost Sr. in 
‘September, 1927. The first school | at- 
tended was Silver Valley. | started when 
| was seven years old. | couldn't speak 
English very well; | remember my sister 
Emma very patiently teaching me. We 
walked to school, as for me it seemed 
very far, and Emma felt sorry for me and 
used to let me sit on a rock or some- 
thing to rest awhile, No doubt | made us 
late for school once in awhile. 

My dad had a mare called Minnie, 
and she had a colt. | was all excited 





about the event, and of course | had to tell all the children at schoo! about this, 
and they all laughed. Along came the teacher and asked what was so funny, so | 
told her “Minnie had a colt this morning,” and she laughed too. | finally realized 
what | had said as the teacher's name was Minnie also. 

1 also remember we had syrup pails for lunch buckets, and on the way home, 
we'd drown gophers and tear off the tails and put them in our buckets. Can you 
imagine! Well, in those days they were worth money, one cent a piece. 

In 1936 my folks moved to the Steves farm and my second school was St. 
George. The first day there, we were greeted by all the boys; when they realized 
that we were girls they hurled rocks at us, some welcome, eh! We had boys’ black 
pants on. We walked to school, unless weather conditions were bad, then Dad or 
my brother Chris would drive us with team and bob sleigh, and pick up Ruth 
Steeves on'the way, as we had to go through their place for a short cut. My sister 
Marian and | were janitors for a while. When there were any school functions in 
Hanna, we would walk to Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Huttons and go in with them; they were 
very good neighbours. 

In 1941, my parents moved south in the Hand Hills district, where | finished 
my education. 

in 1946 | married Waldemar Radke. We bought a farm in the Hand Hills 
district, and lived there until we sold to our youngest son, Ryan, and moved to 
Hanna in October, 1976. We have two sons: Reginald, married Patricia Gladwin of 
Bentley, and are now living in Edmonton, and Ryan married Geraldine Harvey of 
Scapa; they have a daughter Danielle. 








WILLIAM RIDDLE STORY, By Jeannie Ritchey (Granddaughter) — William 
Riddle, his wife and daughter came to the district in the spring of 1912, and 
homesteaded one mile north of where Hanna now stands. This was on the S.E. % 
of 21-31-14. They came from Okotoks where he and his son Jim were employed 
as carpenters with the C.P.R. 

They came in by way of Castor and hauled their lumber by team and sleigh. 
This they used to build their first house. Mr. Riddell built a second house in 1915 
which was considered one of the better homes of that era. This home was later 
moved to Hanna and served as a home for numerous families, and was finally 
demolished in 1977. 

William Riddell worked as janitor at the old brick school in Hanna for many 
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years. He was well known for his interest in flowers and trees and for his wonderty 
gardens. Some of the spruce trees that he planted so many years ago stil vg 
today on his old homestead, now occupied by Art Campion. Mr. Riddell raiseq 
Shorthorn cattle which won him numerous ribbons at the Falrs in Hanna. 


Mr. Wm. Riddell (lef) and Mr. Peter Riddell Mr. Wm. Riddel’s home bult onthe farm - 1915, 
(ight) Taken in the fife ‘Moved to Hanna later. 


sop eaelietertisese 


‘Mr. Wm. Riddell, his wife and granddaughter, Their frst home and garden in 1912. 1 mile north of where 
Hanna now stands, 


Mr. Riddell donated part of his land to Hanna for the cemetery. 

His two sons, Jim and Willie, lost their lives serving in World War |. 

Mr. Riddell’s first wife passed away and he remarried. William Riddell and his 
two wives rest side by side in the Hanna Cemetery. 
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2-31- NYs-24-81-15 Lewis Steeves George Kroll 
iin Sitington AA Hulton Scot Farms TR Scot 
Jacob Fleck Bar 62 Ranch Sec.-36-31-15 LA com 
George Fleck SE-23-31-15 MoKewan Scott Fanna 
Leslie Hutton sume Clark A.A. Hutton Nie21-31-15, 
Ne-3431-15 1A. A. Hutton Bar 62 Ranch Mark Embree 
Andy Murdock Bex. 62 Ranch, Sh-28-31-15 ohn Fleck 
Rufus McCuish WH-22-31-15 Burstien ack Phibbs 
Lewis Grantham Everett Howard sim Steeves S-20-31-15, 
£1-95-91-15 Lamb Brothers Harry Steeves Lo Chee Choo 
Bill MeGrath Ni2-20-31-15 eee Tan hed Gio, 
ohn Steeves Roy Embree S0.26-31-15 EbB3145 
Lewis Steeves sack Chute HB Land Rufus McCuish 
Scott Farms Roy Ghee Choo ‘ohn Seeves Lewis Grantham 
Ni-28-31-18 Tom Ghee Choo Lewis Steeves Wi-06-91-15 
ALS. Penny Wi-33-31-15 TR Scott George Steeves 
AA Hutton Murt MeCuish Scott Farms ‘ohn Steeves 
AE Hutton Stan MeCreigit Si 24.31-15 Lewis Steeves 
8427-31-15 8. MoCandless dim Fox Scot Farms 
Emi Backman AE. Hutton TA Scott §.29-31-15 
ohn Steeves S-3431-15, TA Scott Schoo! Land | 
Lewis Steeves Currie Johnston Scott Farms Roy Chee Choo 
Scott Farms Truman Steves Wii-23-31-15 Tom Chee Choo | 
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Karl Hottman 
Barry Hutton 
Nib-27-31-15 
John Steeves 
Lewis Steves 
Scott Farms 
Sec.-25-31-15, 
A.A. Hutton 
Bar 62 Ranch 
NE-23-31-15 
N, Balfour 
T.R Scott 
TA. Scott 
Scott Farms 
4-22-31-15 
George Scott 


Joseph Lamb 
Lamb Brothers 
S1-21-91-15 
Clifford Phibbs 
ack Phibbs 
Wie-16-31-15 
Clitford Phibbs 
Jack Phibbs 
N-17-31-15 
Henry Wille 
Dennis Nelner 
Larry Neiner 

Ei 16-91-15 
‘Thomas Edwards 
George Edwards 


Wi-14-91-15 
Henry Miller 
Feed Miller 
Emerson Robinson 
Eh-13-31-15 
Frank Hutton 
Dr. Baxendale 
Lamb Brothers, 
SH-7-91-415 
J. L. Boyd 
Martin Daht 
Gus Annas 
Wi2-15-31-15 
Gilbert Chute 
Carl Johnston 


Wes Robinson 
Evi14-31-15, 
Henry Miller 
George Miler 
ALE. Hutton 
Emerson Robingon 
Wient3-31-15 
Bill Waring 
Martin Dahl 

L Maetche 
Franklin 
Evi-15-31-45 
Emerson Robinson 
Robinson Brothers 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ST. GEORGE S.D. No. 3226 
By Albert Hutton 


Florence Bennett (first teacher at St. George 
‘School sitting on first well dug on the Robinson 
homestead. 


When many oldtimers arrived with 
their families in the early teens, there was 
not any means of education for their 
children and no place for meetings of 
local interest, so G. Scott, H. Steves, R 
Penny, H. Miller and E. Robinson, to 
name a few, got their heads together, 
After several meetings, they formed a 
school district, known as St. George, 
eight miles northwest of Hanna, to be 
located S.W. 27-31-18. On August 14, 
1915 the new school was opened. The 
first teacher was the lovely Florence 
Bennett, who boarded at the Robinson's. 
‘As winters then were colder and snowy, 
travel was by horseback, sleigh or walk- 
ing. 


‘Some of the students that attended 
the first years were: Joe and Alice Scott; 
Joe, Lily, Phoebe and Fay Robinso 


Abraham, Annie, Fred, Emma, Mae, 
Johnnie and George Miller; Herbert 
Penny; Tom, Roy, Lily, Eva and Irene 
Chee Choo; Delpha, Elva, Lorna and 
Marian Steves; also Pearl Chute. 
Times were trying with the teacher's 
maximum pay being sixty dollars a 
month. Often teachers were behind in re- 


ceiving their wages, but school carried on with grades one to eleven being taught 
in one room by one teacher. This school remained open until 1943, when it was 
forced to close its doors, as families in the district were getting fewer and smaller. 
In 1945, St. George was moved to Watts, and used as a central public school. 
Verda Litke was the first teacher. In 1958 high school students were taken to 
Hanna. Then in 1969, this school was closed again, due to centralization of schools 
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in the Sullivan Lake Schoo! Division. With improved roads, all the children were 
transported to Hanna schools by bus. St. George School was then moved to 
Youngstown, to help them out, as a fire had destroyed their school. 


St George Class, 1935. Back Row, Left to Right: Alberta Boyd, Joyce McCulsh, Joan McCuish, Jean Mo- 
Cuish, Tommy Scott, Lewis Steeves, Freda Steeves. Middle Row: Lloyd Hutton, John Steeves, Catherin 
Scott, Rose Fleck, Margaret Fleck, Lloyd Fleck, Roy Hutton, Alfred Scott, Arnold Nitschke. Front Row: 
George Edwards, Ken Fleck, Marg Edwards, Betty MoCuish, Peggy McDonald, Ron Edwards, Larry Boyd. 





During the years of existence in this community, St. George was a great cen- 
tre for church services, concerts, box socials, ball games and dances. Music was 
usually supplied by Roy Embree and his band. This centre drew people from near 
and far, for entertainment of their choice. In the earlier years, there was a small 
charge of ten cents a man, to cover the cost of coffee and sugar. Ladies supplied 
sandwiches and cake and got in free. 

Names of some of the teachers were: Florence Bennett, Mr. Marr, Nellie 
‘O'Connor, Miss Mclean, Mr. Hope, Mr. Walsh, Miss McDevitt, Mrs. Phibbs, Kath- 
len McDonald, Mrs. Murphy, Dorothy Foster, lla Wood, Dorothy Wood, llene 
OBrien, Miss Forsyth, Betty Wallace, Joan Scott, Mildred Harvey, Emily Beamish 
and Frances Glacier. 


THOMAS EDWARDS, by George Edwards — Thomas Edwards was born in 
Norwick, England, in 1882 and worked in London In a dry goods store, then came 
to Canada in 1910. He came to Brandon, Manitoba, and spent about a year there 
with his brother, then moved west. 

He looked at some land in the Hardisty and Holden area but the price of land 
‘was too high. He bought a quarter section, six miles south-east of Hanna, Later he 
went up to the foothills near Bragg Creek (west of Calgary) spending a year there, 
then returned to his land near Hanna. 

His home was built of lumber hauled in from Castor and was a one room 
shack. He had a good well, with lots of water. The well was only twelve feet deep 
with about two feet of water, and it could not be pumped dry. 

He travelled to Castor for their food supplies, machinery, lumber and repairs. 
It was a two day journey one way. 

In 1923 Thomas married Hannah Birkett, who had come from northern 
England to see her ailing sister at Nobleford, also sisters at Gadsby and Hanna 
They then moved to a farm five miles west of Hanna, which is still In the family 
today. 

The eldest son Ronnie, is married and serving in the R.C.A.F, The second 
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son George, is on the farm, and also works for Rangeland School Bus Servicing at 
Hanna. The daughter Margery is married, with three children and living in 
Edmonton. 





MARK EMBREE, By Brother Roy — 
Mark Embree was born in 1893, in the 
state of Washington. He came to Castor 
with the family in 1907. In 1910 he filed 
‘on a homestead, the north half 21-31-15, 
near Watts. He farmed here until 1933, 
then sold this farm to Jack Phibbs, and 
moved to Summerland, B.C. He had a 
fruit farm and also did custom spraying. 
He got married in 1997, and had two 
children, Ronnie and Marilyn. He passed 
Mark Embree Family away in January, 1957. 






JACOB FLECK, by George Fleck — My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Fleck 
came to Canada from Russia in 1910 to a farm in the Fox Valley area of 
Saskatchewan. In 1926, | with my parents and nine brothers and sisters, loaded 
machinery and household effects in wagons and herded and drove livestock a 
distance of two hundred miles, to settle on a farm south of Veteran, Alberta. In 
1932 we moved to the Watts area, where my father rented the Sittlington farm, 
located three miles north of Watts. My sister, Olga was attending Normal School at 
the time, and returned to Watts to take her first teaching position at the Chain 
Lakes school. Her salary for that year was five hundred dollars. Olga, now Mrs. 
Fred Stretton of Edmonton, is still with the education department. My sisters 
Carrie, Margaret and Rose and a brother Lloyd all attended elementary schoo! at 
St. George school. Carrie, Mrs. Albert Engelhardt, lives in Merritt, B.C.; Margaret 
Hamilton is widowed and living in Virginia, U.S.A.; Rose Monahan, also widowed, 
lives in Vernon, B.C.; Lloyd served with the Canadian Navy in World War ll, and is 
now a realtor in Toronto. My brothers Ken and Norman, born after leaving 
Saskatchewan, spent some of thelr younger years growing up on the farm at 
Watts. My brother John, his wife Ida, and five children, lived for a time on what was 
known as the Mark Embree place, before moving to Calgary to take a position in 
the Ogden Shops during the war. My sisters Lydia-Jean and Emily are working in 
Calgary. Another sister Elizabeth remained in Saskatchewan. My parents retired 
from farming in 1952. Mother died in Edmonton in 1954, and father in Calgary in 
1965. 


GEORGE AND MAY FLECK, by George Fleck — In 1938, my parents 
returned to their farm at Veteran. | stayed on the farm at Watts. | married the 
former May Long of Veteran, Alberta in December of 1989, and in January 1940 
May and | took up residence on the Sittlington farm. We rented for a year or two 
before entering into a purchase agreement with one dollar down payment. Full 
Purchase price of section 32-31-15 was ten thousand dollars — a high price at that 
time. In 1951, | bought three quarters from Anna Steeves, the southwest quarter of 
section 9-32-15; the quarter referred to as the Hartt place. Across the road was the 
east half of section 8 and commonly known as the Spencer Burns farm. Purchase 
Price for the three quarters was nine thousand dollars, with one thousand dollars 
down payment and the balance at crop share with a four percent interest rate. In 
1955, | acquired approximately seven hundred acres of grassland around Dowling 
Lake. In 1968 | sold these lands to Leslie and Barry Hutton. 
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Going back over some of the events of those twenty-nine years in the Watts 
district, | recall the evening the Watts and St. George community surprised May 
Gnd me after our marriage, with a good old fashioned Chivaree. Being unable to 
accommodate everyone, we all went to the St. George schoolhouse, where 
Someone stoked up the old furnace that stood in the corner of the classroom; 
moved the desks along the wall, and to music volunteered by anyone who could 
play an instrument, enjoyed a couple of hours of dancing. The grand finale — 
plenty of sandwiches, homemade cakes and cookies and cotfee provided by the 
ladies. 

We had a lot of snow that winter of 1940. Jack McDonald trapped weasels. He 
checked his traplines every day, riding horseback. No matter what the weather, he 
would arrive at our place every morning about the time | was getting the fire going 
in the old coal and wood cookstove. Most of the time ice had formed on the water 
pail, and on occasion the water in the reservoir would have ice on it. The house on 
the Sittlington farm had burned prior to 1980, so a couple of granaries were pulled 
together, and with some wallpaper and paint on the inside, was home to us until 
4957, when we built a new home, almost on the same spot where the previous 
house had burned. 

| remember a blizzard we had In the late forties, the snow had blown into the 
attic of our old house. We were not aware of the situation until we were eating 
breakfast the following morning, when we heard a loud crack, and we had three 
feet of snow on the kitchen floor, as well as the plasterboard from the ceiling, 
narrowly missing our infant daughter, Beverly, as she sat in the high chair. 

We hauled all our household water with a barrel and stoneboat, mostly from 
the Rufus McCuish farm, a mile to the east until in 1948, when we had a well 
drilled and got a good supply of water at one hundred and ten feet. Lots of water 
could be found at the sixty foot level, but it was of such a high concentration of 
alkali and nitrates, it was completely unfit for human consumption. The water 
‘would eat holes in the galvanized pipes in about five years. 

We have two daughters, Beverly and Diane. Beverly was born in the Hanna 
Hospital April 17, 1944, two months premature and weighing three pounds, 
thirteen ounces. Dr. Argue was the attending physician. An improvised incubator 
was made, by using electric light bulbs in a lined crib in the hospital nursery where 
she remained for some six weeks. Beverly attended school in Watts and Hanna, 
going on to the University of Calgary for teacher training. She taught elementary 
grades in Youngstown, Craigmyle and Delia. In 1964, Beverly married Art 
Bergman of Craigmyle, where Art was gtain buyer for the National Grain 
‘Company. In 1973 they purchased the Bob Geissinger farm, located just east of 
Graigmyle. They have three children, Laurie, Corey and Donna May. 

Diane was born in Hanna hospital, August 31, 1952, weighing two pounds, 
fifteen ounces. By this time, through the efforts of the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Hanna Hospital an oxygen-equipped incubator had been placed in the nursery 
just a month or two before. Without this lifesaving equipment, it is unlikely that 
Diane could have been kept alive. She remained in the incubator and on oxygen 
for some three weeks before getting to three pounds. Shortly before Christmas 
she was able to come home. Diane attended elementary school in Watts and 
Hanna, high school in Hanna and in North Surrey, B.C., going on to teacher train- 
ing in Simon Fraser University in Burnaby, B.C. Her first teaching position was in 
Quesnel, B.C. where she met and married Hubert Ducette. They have one son 
Jamie, Incidently, the incubator | spoke of earlier, is now in the Hanna Museum. 


On August 31, 1945 a bad hailstorm wiped out our entire crop, which was 
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standing, except for one round with the combine prior to the storm. | had about 
forty bushels of wheat for that year; not even seed. By doing custom combining in 
the Endiang and Halkirk area that fall, | was able to make enough money to put, 
crop in for another year. That year turned out to be a good one. Because the cro 
was standing when the hailstorm hit, the kernels were shelled to the ground. The 
following spring | double disced the stubble, and that fall | harvested a thirty-five 
bushel to the acre volunteer crop of wheat. 

Stories are told of the co-operation and community spirit that encompasses 
life in rural areas, and the Watts and Hanna areas were no exception. The spring 
of 1953 brought an epidemic of Bang’s Disease, resulting in a major calf crop loss, 
As a result of handling these infected animals, | contracted the human form of the 
disease, “Undulant Fever,” and was hospitalized for a considerable time. That fal 
my neighbors, aware of my situation, assembled forces, and took over my entire 
harvesting operations. Bruce Hutchinson and Ken Gullekson, (K and B Motors) 
‘and Leon Mehl were on the job of getting my combine in good working order. 
Leon operated the combine. Kar! Hoffman, Albert Hutton, Jack Sutherland, Martin 
Dahl, Ted Quaschnick and Henry Karg brought swathers, combines, trucks and 
the grain was soon in the bins. 

Following disposition of the farm to Leslie and Barry Hutton, and an auction 
sale in the spring of 1968, May and |, along with our daughter Diane, left the area 
to make our home in Surrey, B.C. No life story is complete without the proverbial 
“Believe it or Not” type of experience, and here Is mine; In 1967 | lost my 
eyeglasses while feeding cattle in the corral of the farm, as | had a habit of carrying 
them in my shirt pocket. | was never able to find them. A year or two after Leslie 
had purchased the home place, he accidently came across the glasses, still in the 
corral, and completely intact. It is anyone's guess how many cattle could have 
trodden on them. 

‘One may ask what it was that motivated May and | to pull up stakes and leave 
a lifetime of pleasant memories and good associations. We often ask ourselves 
this same question, always answer, we aren't sure why. Some retirement experts 
claim that adjustments are less traumatic in a completely new environment, 
although lack of farm help and declining stamina probably was the main reason 
for giving up farming. We have enjoyed and are still enjoying our retirement here 
in Surrey, B.C. and the winters are a little milder. 


MR. AND MRS. JIM FOX, By Alma 
Fox Van Horne — Mother and Dad were 
married at Madoc, Ontario in 1899. In 
1909 they travelled west, and settled 
south of Halkirk in the Lanes Lake dis- 
trict for two years. They spent the first 
year in a tent. In 1911 they took a home- 
stead on 24-31-15, near Hanna. Dad was 
employed by the C.N.R. at Hanna and 
worked for various machine companies. 
They recalled the winter being very cold 
that year. After four years with the rai 
way, dad decided to devote his time to 
farming, and continued here until 1934, 
when they returned to Halkirk, due to 
lack of water supply on this homestead. 
He did his farming with mules. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jim Fox 
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Mother and dad took great pride in their garden. They were also ardent 
io fans, and enjoyed the hockey games on broadcast: Mother worked dili- 


ral 
gently for the Feed Cross during World War I. In dad's earlier years, he was keenly 


interested in big game hunting. 
‘My parents, had one daughter Alma, Mrs. Frank Van Horne, now living in 


calgary 


ALBERT A, HUTTON —| was born on November 10, 1893, on a farm six miles 
fast of the town of Rich Hill in Bates County Missouri, U.S.A. lived there with my 
family until | was eight years old and during the years 1900 and 1901 | attended 
Happy Hill School. In the spring of 1902 my parents sold their farm and moved to 
Canada, landing in Olds, Alberta in April with six children, Elva, Harley, Frank, 
Charlie, Pearl and myself. Father shipped two carloads of settlers’ effects, 
including ten cows, four horses, machinery and household effects, which arrived a 
short time later along with my two half-brothers Will and Ira. Shortly after we 
arrived in Alberta, mother developed pneumonia and she passed away just one 
‘month later. When we first arrived we lived on a rented farm, but later that same 
summer Father bought a farm six miles east of Olds. 

In November 1902, father took the family back to Missouri, leaving the farm 
and cattle with my older half-brother Will, on shares. In the spring of 1906 we 
moved back to Alberta and took over the farm and cattle, and that was our home 
until father passed away in September 1911, 


Roy, Me 

On May 10, 1910 I filed on my homestead and pre-emption the west half of 
section 25-31-15. During that year | hauled freight from Olds to Trochu with four 
horses and a wagon, as there wasn't a railroad through Trochu. In the spring of 
1911 | moved onto my homestead along with my brother Frank who homesteaded 
the south-east quarter of 13-31-15. We built a shack twelve by fourteen feet to live 
in, We did some breaking and fencing on the homesteads and returned to Olds in 
August to take care of the crop and put up feed for the winter on our father's farm 

In May, 1912, Frank and I left Olds again to make our home and fortune on 
our homesteads. At that time our closest town was Castor to the north, which was 
the end of the railroad. To the west the towns of Morrin, Munson and Drumheller 
were springing up as the railroad was coming through. Shortly after we arrived on 
the homesteads, contractors started to set up camps along where the C.N.R. line 
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is now. During that summer the railroad grade was built and late that fal they were 
laying the ste! and the Town of Hanna started to spring up on an area which ung 
then had been the Parker Brothers Ranch. During that summer of 1912 | workeq 
on the C.N.R. grade, part of the time for Harry Shoults and part of the time for 
Welman Brothers. | earned thirty cents per hour for myself and a team of horses 
The next spring (1913) | hired on with Harry Shoults to go to Saskatchewan, where 
they were widening the grade on the C.P.R. to double track the road from Swit 
Current to Moose Jaw. Another ploneer of the district, Jake Engle, worked with us 
‘on that job. We earned so little that on rainy days we had to pay for our board ang 
horse feed. From May first until August first | cleared a hundred dollars for myset 
and four horses. 

Later in the fall of 1913 | hired on with Nixon and Brooker of Cralgmyle, to 
haul bundles to their new threshing machine. It was there that | met Margen, 
(Dottie) Nixon. She was cooking on the cook-car for her brother. By the time 
threshing was over we were going steady. Two years later we were married and for 
over sixty years we have lived happily together, and at the time of writing we are 
both enjoying good health 

By the fall of 1910 all the vacant land east of the Red Deer River to the 
Saskatchewan border had been taken up by homesteaders. The ranchers who 
had come in previous years before the country was surveyed, some as early as 
1900, were forced to sell their cattle as the homesteaders had forced them off their 
grazing and hay land. Most of them filed on the land where they had been living 
and made their homes there. The Parker Brothers, Jim and Ed, homesteaded 
section 9-31-15, where they had operated their ranch for several years. They sold 
their land in the spring of 1912 to the Town Site people and the town of Hanna 
sprung up. What had previously been a cattle ranch became a prosperous and 
thriving business centre and a very important C.N.R. Divisional point. 

In the spring of 1914 | bought a water well boring machine which bored a hole 
twenty-four inches in diameter and was powered by two horses. In the next two 
years | dug quite a number of welis in the Hanna and surrounding districts. In 1916 
' quit the well drilling and settled down to farming, growing grain and raising 
horses and cattle. 

During the following years we had several crop failures due to drought and 
things were tough. It was a good thing we always had a few cattle and horses to 
sell which kept us living. We didn’t get ahead very fast but we always expected to 
do better next year. | guess that's how we got the name “Next Year Country.” 
However, during the period from 1916 to 1940 we lived on the farm and raised our 
family of three boys, Albert, Roy and Lloyd. They received their elementary 
schooling at St. George School, two miles west of our farm, and their High School 
in Watts and Hanna. Albert got married in 1940 and took over the farming 
operations and the rest of the family moved into Hanna. | then went into the Farm 
Machinery and Car business. Roy enlisted in the Air Force and was sent overseas, 
while Lloyd went to University. In 1945 both returned home and joined me in the 
business and from then on the business went under the name of A. A. Hutton & 
Sons. When | retired from the business the boys operated under the same name. 

In the fall of 1947 along with a few others | became active in an oil well driling 
company, Canada West Drilling, We bought three rigs from the firm of Snider and 
Head who had drilled the first gas well in the Hanna district, just south of the 
C.N.R. Dam. Our company operated mostly in Leduc, Devon and Red Water, and 
during the next three years we drilled some hundred wells. In 1951 the Company 
was sold to Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 

A couple of years later four friends and myself organized a company known 
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as Modern Packaging Company and began making polyethelene and cellophane 
tege. The company grew and prospered and three and one half years later we 
Bat our business to some people from Winnipeg, who still operate the same 
piace and under the same name, in south-east Calgary, 

"ag time went on Dottie and | started looking for a warmer climate to spend the 
winter months, After holidaying in different places we decided Arizona was very 
much to our liking. We became acquainted with some people from Alberta who 
Ihed in Arizona so after a short time we were able to rent a trailer and move into 
the same trailer park as many other Alberta couples. We have spent the past 
Sixteen winters there in our own trailer home and have gathered a host of friends, 
and itis really like a second home to us now. 

in 1971 | disposed of my interest in both farm and business to my sons and 
decided to take life a little easier. 

in conclusion | might say, while we have had our ups and downs during our 
active years, Dottie and | still enjoy good health and feel that this "Next Year's 
Country" has been good to us. 


ALBERT E. HUTTON JR., by Albert Hutton — | was raised on a farm 
southwest quarter 25-31-15, northwest of Hanna. | attended public school at St 
George, then rode five miles daily to Hanna, in all types of weather, to get my high 
‘school education, and also helped at home with the chores. My parents usually 
boarded the school teacher, and with hired help, along with neighbouring boys 
and gitis my own age, and a lot of relatives around, we Just never seemed to have 
any dull moments. 

in 1940 my parents moved to Hanna, to attend to the machine business they 
had acquired, so | stayed on the farm. In December of that year, | married Doris 
Dahl, and worked at that farm for seven years. When time came for our oldest son 
to attend school, we found it very trying to get him the eight miles to and from 
school. In the fall of 1947, we bought five quarters of land, (the McCuish farm 33- 
31-18), then owned by the Stuart McCandless family, who retired to Chilliwack, By 
this time buses conveyed our children the three miles to the Watts school. 

‘Our sons got their public and high school education in Watts and Hanna, then 
each took a year at the Olds School of Agriculture. 

‘The spring of 1948 was very late. There had been a lot of snow, which had 
been blown into huge drifts, blocking all roads and railways; some were 
impossible to get through with snow plows. Then when spring finally arrived, we 
had floods, roads under water, washouts and erosion. The field work had been 
delayed and machine line was limited, so we found that year very trying. 

‘Wolf Creek flows through our pasture into Dowling Lake. In 1970, Ducks 
Unlimited built a dam on this creek. 

| have worked on executives of the F.U.A., Watts Mutual Telephone 
Company, Local school boards and the Special Areas. 

‘Our oldest son Leslie married Linda Fadden and have two children, Chery! 
and Harley, both attending Hanna Public school. We bought the George Fleck 
farm 32-31-15, where they live, just across the road from us. He also has 
grassland at Sheerness. Barry our youngest son married Diane Nelson, and have 
two boys, Gordon at schoo! and Kieth at home. They live one mile north on the 
east half of 8-32-15. With the high cost of machinery and reliable help at a 
premium, we appreciate the convenience of working together. Along with the 
farming we each run a cow-calf herd of grade hereford stock. Barry and | have a 
few purebred Limousin cattle, while Leslie decided to branch out to Salers. 
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CARL JOHNSTON, by Nettle Quaschnick — Carl was the only son of the late J. 
B. Johnston. Carl bought land east of Hanna from Roy German in 1926, and later 
sold it to Dan Martin. He then purchased the Gilbert Chute homestead in 1928, 

He lived with his parents part of the time and farmed this land along with his 
father’s. On his dad's passing in 1940 he took his mother home with him, where 
she remained until her passing, in the spring of 1964. He then sold this land to 
‘Wesley Robinson and retired to Hanna. He was interested in sports, and was an 
ardent curler. He passed away suddenly in February, 1969. 


CURRY JOHNSTON, by H.D. Johnston — Curry Johnston was raised in 
Welford, New Brunswick. Curry was a Boer War Veteran. in 1908, he filed on @ 
homestead In the area north of Watts; south half 34-31-15. 

Curry and family moved from the homestead to Calgary several times, then 
moved to Sardis, B.C. Eventually they settled on a farm in Aldergrove, B.C. 

Curry and wife Ethel (Steeves) had a family of eleven children, nine boys and 
two girls, three boys are deceased. 

Curry passed away in August, 1955. 





GEORGE KROLL — George Kroll came out from Germany and filed on a 
homestead in the St. George school district; west half 23-31-15. George batched 
until his marriage to Mrs. Kellerman in 1985. They retired to Hanna in 1939 and 
Tommy Scott purchased the property. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH LAMB, By 
‘Margaret Lamb — Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lamb and family came from the Hexham 
district of Northumberland, England in 
July 1919. They kept both cattle and 
sheep in their farming operations there. 
We came to our father’s sister and fam- 
lly; the Emerson Robinson family, and 
stayed with them for several weeks. We 
bought our first half section of land from 
The Lamb Family. Margaret, Joe, Mrs. Lamb, George Scott, east half 31-15. A few 
opal Ge years later we bought the west half of the 
‘same section, which had been Solider Settlement land, owned by Everett Howard. 
In 1928 another quarter was bought, on the south side of what is now the No. 9 
Highway, and was formerly owned by Len Waring. Another quarter of land was 
purchased, which is a half mile east of this piece of land. Also a quarter section 
was rented from Ken Morton of Calgary, and farmed for a number of years. It was 
recently sold, so reduced the cultivated acreage to work. 

Joe and John started to raise Purebred Hereford stock, after buying several 
registered heifers to get a start. They have been members of the Canadian 
Hereford Association and the Calgary District Club, and a few years ago were 
presented with Memberships and pins in the Quarter Century Hereford Club of 
Alberta. 





‘After coming to this district, John and Margaret attended St. George School, 
which was situated at the north side of our home section. For several weeks of that 
first winter, John was the only pupil who braved the extra cold weather and snow, 
0 he and the teacher, Mr. Marr, kept the schoo! fires burning, and no doubt got 
through a considerable amount of school work. Mr. Marr, wife and family lived In 
what is now a very dilapidated old house on the side of the road, a mile north of 
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Watts. Three of their children went to schoo! while their father taught there. 

‘At that time and for several years afterwards there were railway section 
families at Watts. | recall a girl named Anne Jucipink; and Charolette Creighton, 
daughter of the Home Elevator agent, attended our school. | mentioned these as 
they lived in our community for a limited time. Margaret attended St. George 
School until June 1926, Miss Foster being her last teacher. 

The family have been active members of the First United Church in Hanna, 
following the purchase of our first car in 1926. 

Our father passed away suddenly on March tenth, 1937, and mother also 
passed away suddenly on July twenty-fourth, 1957. 

The family, Sarah (Sadie), Joseph, John and Margaret still reside on the 
original farmstead and carry on the usual farming operations. 

We have never returned to England for a holiday, but have had the pleasure 
of a visit from three of our former neighbours, who were impressed with the vast 
distances which we can see in this country. 


EDGAR AND EMILY LLOYD, By 
Emily Lloyd — Edgar W. Lloyd and 
Emily (nee Adolf) purchased a house 
from Tom Scott Sr. in the St. George 
‘School district, where they resided until 
they moved to Hanna in 1945. In 1942 
Deborah came to her new home in the 
country; mother and daughter were 
generously brought home from the hos- 
pital by Mr. Scott in his pig truck. 

Edgar's work was with the C.NR. 
in Hanna and found winters trying when 
the snow took over, but we loved our 
little country place, and the peace and 
quiet. Edgar met his death on the C.N.R. 
in 1948, 

Albert Huttons lived to the east, 
Tom Scotts to the west and John and 
Lewis Steves to the north. They were 
wonderful neighbours, and never any 
Edgar and Emily Loyd and baby Deborah Gas moments. 

Hector our son, arrived soon after we moved the house into Hanna, and grew 
up to be a wise and ambitious young man. His interest always brought him back to 
Hanna, where finally cupid captured, and Sherry Steves became his bride. They 
stil reside near Hanna and have a wee newcomer, Casey. Deborah married Ron 
McKane, now residing at Vancouver with McKanes three: Katherine, Jennifer and 
Robert, 

Emily, daughter of Henry Adolf, was born in a sod shack north of Hanna, near 
Gooseberry Lake School. Edgar's parents immigrated from Shrewsbury, England, 
when he was five years old and prospered in the city of Calgary. | still make my 
home in Calgary. 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY MILLER, By Annie Dahl — Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mil- 
ler came from Bessarabia, to North Dakota. Seven children were born there. The 
Older children attended school there, but many nights had to be spent at the 
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school, on account of blizzardy stormy 
weather. The teacher boarded with us. 
Mother usually put in extra lunch, in case 
we had to stay at the school until dad 
could come and get us, probably the 
next day. 

In the fall of 1908, Dad and family 
came to Calgary from North Dakota, 
then later moved to Stettler. We spent 
the winter there. My youngest brother 
was born there. 

Dad filed on a homestead, five miles 
west of Hanna 9-31-15. Horses, mach- 
Inery, cattle, etc., had to be purchased, 
In the spring of 1910, we moved to the 
homestead. My oldest brother and dad 
built a small house, which we lived in 
for a few years, then a larger house was 
built. Dad had to haul supplies from Stettler and Castor, which took days for a re- 
turn trip. in later years there was a small store to the southeast of us, called Cope- 
ville where we purchased our groceries. Then in 1912 Hanna came on the map. 

Our farmstead was located near the C.N.R. railroad, which was very 
interesting. There was also a train wreck close by the house. Of course there were 
tragedies also, when horses, cattle or pigs would get on the track and get hit by the 
train. 

We kids walked three miles to Earltown School, where Mrs. Leech was our 
first teacher. Later St. George School was built, which was some closer. For 
entertainment we had box socials, picnics, ball games and Christmas concerts, 
and church services at the school. 

Dad and mother moved to Calgary in 1926, and dad passed away in 1932 at 
the age of seventy-three. Mother passed away at the age of seventy-three in 1942, 
fone daughter in 1973 at the age of eighty-four, and one son, age seventy-one in 
1974, 

There were eight children born to this marriage: Philip, address unknown; 
Annie (Mrs. Dahl), Hanna; Abe, deceased; Fred, Hanna; Emma (Peggy) (Mrs. 
Milton Lieberman), Chicago, Il; Mae (Mrs. Adam Schniedmiller), Calgary; 
Johnnie, Vancouver, B.C.: George of Calgary. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry Miller 


RUFUS McCUISH FAMILY, by Jean McCulsh Blank — Rufus Aubrey 
McCuish was born in 1874 in Kentville, Nova Scotia. He homesteaded in the area 
northwest of Hanna in 1906. The closest shopping centre at that time was Stettler. 

Miss Mabel Hawkins was born in London, England in 1884. She and her 
friend Miss Bee Henley (who later married Jim Boyd) came to Canada in 1913 and 
worked in Calgary. Miss Hawkins, visiting her brother Henry Hawkins and his wife 
who farmed north of Craigmyle, met her future husband. Rufus McCuish was @ 
brother of Mrs. Mae Hawkins. They were married in 1914 and went to live on his 
farm, east half 33-31-15. Six children were born: 

Aubrey Hawkins McCuish — Attended St. George School. He farmed, and 
worked around Hanna, Cochrane and Golden before moving to Vancouver in 1955 
where he lived and worked until his death in 1970, He also spent some time in the 
army, 

Jean Renee Blank — Attended St. George School, also school started in 
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Watts in 1937. Worked in Calgary in 1941 and took a machinist’s course in 1942 
‘and moved to Hamilton, Ontario that same year to work at the Westinghouse 
Plant. In December, 1942, Jean joined the Canadian Women’s Army Corp. and 
after basic training at Kitchener, Ontario, she was stationed in London, Ontario for 
{he duration of the war. Jean was discharged from the army in September, 1946 
‘and took a stenographic course in Calgary. Married John Arthur Blank in 
December, 1949. Jean retired from work in 1960 and in 1970 her husband took an 
‘early retirement and they moved to B.C. to live at Anglemont on Shuswap Lake 

‘Joan Audrey Sherriff — Attended St. George School and Watts High School. 
Worked in Calgary and in 1942 took a machinist’s course and went to Hamilton in 
‘August to work at the Westinghouse Plant. in December, 1942, she joined the 
Canadian Women's Army Corps, Joan was stationed in London after basic 
training at Kitchener, Ontario and a drafting course in Toronto, Ontario. 
Discharged from the army in May, 1946. Graduated from the University of 
Manitoba in 1951 as an architect after four years. She was then employed by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and Public Works in Ottawa. Married Norman 
Sherriff in September, 1958. Their son Eric was born on November 21, 1959. They 
moved to Red Deer in 1962 where they still reside. 

Malcom Angus McCuish — Attended St. George School. Farmed until he 
joined the army in the spring of 1842 — sent overseas in September, 1942. Dis- 
charged in January, 1946. Worked around Golden until 1955 when he moved to 
Vancouver where he still resides. 

Joyce Muriel McCuish — Attended St. George School and Watts High 
School. Joyce joined the Canadian Women’s Army Corps in 1943, basic training at 
Vermilion, Alberta, stationed at Suffield, Vancouver and Calgary, before being 
posted to Ottawa. She was discharged in Calgary September 1946, Graduated 
from the University of Manitoba in 1951, as an architect. Employed by 
Departments of National Defence, Justice and Transport in Ottawa since 1952 
where she still resides. 

(Getty) Mabel Elizabeth McCuish — Attended St. George and Watts High 
School. Joined the army in 1945, took her basic training at Kitchener, Ontario, 
stationed in Ottawa and London, Ontario. She was discharged in May, 1946. Betty 
resided in Calgary until 1951 when she moved to Vancouver. 

Rufus McCuish died in September, 1925. Mabel McCuish remarried in De- 
‘ember, 1926 to John S. McDonald. Two more children were born: 

(Peggy) Margaret Josphine McMillan — Attended St. George and Watts High 
Schools. Worked in Hanna until 1947 when she moved to Calgary. She moved to 
Vancouver with the company she worked for in 1949. Peggy married John M. 
MeMlillan in June, 1951. They have three children — Doug, seventeen, Don sixteen 
and Shari fourteen. 

Lois Hildreth Giles — Attended St. George and Watts High Schools. Moved to 
Calgary in 1948 and lived there until she moved to Vancouver in 1951, She moved 
to Salmon Arm in 1962 and resided there until 1968 when she moved to 
Cranbrook where she still resides. She has three children; a son Gerry and two 
daughters, Kelly and Debbie. 

Mabel McDonald moved to Vancouver in 1952 where she resided until her 
death in 1959. 
tamO2ts brother, Murdock McCuish lived a quarter of a mile northwest on 

farm adjoining our land. He died in 1938 and in 1937 the farm was rented and the 
family moved to Eckville, Alberta. The farm was later sold to Stuart and Bertha 
McCandless. Evan and Alma McCandless lived north of us. Roland and Lavinia 
Penny, son Herbert and daughter Mildred, lived to the southwest; they moved to 
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B.C. in 1987 and resided at Armstrong. Truman Steves lived to the southeast of 
‘our farm. Our pasture land ran down to Dowling Lake and Wolf Creek flowed 
through the pasture to the lake. Other close neighbours were John Steves family; 
Spencer Burns and family; also the Harry Steves and Jacob Fleck families, 

St. George School was a mile and a halt from our home; which we attended 
by walking, buggy, democrat, horseback, Bennett buggy, sleigh or car. 

Everyone went to Hanna Saturday night, if possible, to see the movie, shop 
and visit with neighbours and friends. Most of the clothing was purchased through 
the Eaton's Mail Order Catalogue. 

We used to attend the Hand Hills Stampede and other gatherings held in 
Hanna and district. A picnic was held every year at Clear Lake about seven miles 
Northwest. Everyone took their lunches or dinners and spent the day there 
Baseball games and other activities were there to be participated in or just 
watched. Dances were held often at St. George School. Christmas concerts were a 
yearly affair followed by lunch and a dance. Most children were put to sleep ina 
Corner while their parents enjoyed themselves until the early hours when it came 
time to depart for home (in the early days) by sleigh. With this form of 
transportation you could be sure you'd get there. Many families had bells fastened 
to the harness and on a still cold night, they could be heard for miles. They were 
‘company on many a sleigh ride. 

The first cars used in the winter were a real hazard — you never knew 
whether you'd get to your destination or not. If they didn't freeze up, they usually 
got stuck in the snow. 





THE M. J. McCUISH and W.£. McCREIGHT FAMILIES — By Stan 
‘MeCreight — Murdoch Joseph (Murt) McCuish was born in the Annapolis Valley 
in Nova Scotia. He and his brother Rufus A. (Ruf) McCuish settled about a mile 
and a half southwest of Dowling Lake in 1905 when they moved in with a herd of 
cattle from Crossfield, This was later known as the St. George School District. 
They ranched in partnership for quite a number of years and were known as 
McCuish Brothers. They, as well as many other ranchers in Alberta at that time, 
lost very heavily in the winter of 1906-07 when many of their cattle starved or froze 
to death from the severe weather. The many bones lying in the coulee for years 
after were a grim reminder of that hard winter. When this district was thrown open 
to homesteaders, Ruf took up the east half 33-31-15, which was the place where 
their ranch headquarters was located. Murt homesteaded the west half of the 
same section. 

They gradually cut down on their cattle herd as they started farming, and 
continued to operate as a partnership until the end of 1913. This year McCuish 
Brothers shipped the first car of wheat through the Alberta Pacific Grain Co. from 
this district on September 14, 1913. it was the Marquis variety and graded number 
one. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Edmund McCreight and their two children came to 
Alberta in 1910 to take up a homestead. While Wm. McCreight and his wife's 
brother, Andy Murdoch, looked for land, Mrs. McCreight and two small children, 
Winnifred and Stanley took a trip to Ireland to visit her father. Wm. McCreight and 
‘Andy Murdoch located land on the north side of Dowling Lake. Wm. McCreight 
took up the south half 23-32-15, and Andy Murdoch took up the north halt of thet 
section. Andy farmed for a few years and then sold out to Joseph McBurney in 
1916. Andy Murdoch will be remembered by many of the oldtimers as he built 
many houses and barns in the surrounding districts, He passed away in Ireland in 
1974 where his widow still resides. 
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‘ack Seat: Murt MeCuish, Mrs. Henry Hawkins and son Albert, Nora MoCuish and Stan MoCreight. Front 
‘Seat: Mr_and Mis, Murt McCuish, son Bill, Standing: Henry Hawkins. In Wagon: Andy Murdock. 


Wm. McCreight’s farming career was short lived when tragedy struck and he 
was drowned in the well that first summer. Mrs. Minnie McCreight and two 
children, accompanied by her father, returned from ireland after her husband's 
death and carried on with the homestead duties. Her father remained with her on 
the farm for some months before returning to Ireland. About this time her sister- 
in-law, Martha McCreight, from Ireland, arrived and stayed with her for a year. 

During these years the settlers got their mail at Dowling Lake Post Office 
which was located about ten miles to the northwest. Castor, which was about forty 
miles north, was their main shopping centre until Hanna became established. 

Mrs. Minnie MoCreight and Andy McCuish were married and lived in the 
district for many years, where their two children Nora and William were born. Mrs. 
McCuish’s eldest daughter, Winnifred McCreight, passed away in 1916. 

‘A school district was formed and St. George School was built in 1915. The 
school house was used for all kinds of gatherings, such as elections, school 
meetings, church, parties and dances as well as the very popular Christmas 
concerts which were looked forward to by adults as well as the children, By 1917 a 
grocery store and post office were opened up at Watts by Mr. and Mrs. G. P. 
Newton. The business was operated from the annex of the Home Grain Co. for 
several months while the store was being built. Newtons later sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nick Lund in 1923. 

Murt McCuish bought his first tractor in 1916 which he used mortly for 
breaking. The following year he came out with a new Ford car which was quite an 
advance over riding behind a team of horses. As time went on he acquired more 
land, and by 1925 had his own threshing machine. Later he went to the more 
‘modern method of harvesting when he changed over to the combine 

Murt McCuish farmed in the district until his death in 1933. After this, Mrs, 
McCuish carried on with the farm until the fall of 1937 when she and the family left 
the district and moved to Eckville, Mrs. McCuish and her daughter Nora drove the 
car while Bill McCuish and Stan McCreight took the livestock, machinery and 
household effects by train. 

Nora married Jim Hartley and they had one son James. They lived in the 
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Eckville district for many years before moving to Calgary where Jim died in 1968, 
Nora and her son James still reside in Calgary. 

Mrs. Minnie McCuish lived at Eckville until her passing in 1967. 

Stan McCreight married Betty DeLong and they had two children, Joan ang 
Bob. | sold this farm in 1972 and with my wife and family moved to Calgary where 
we now reside. 

Bill McCuish also sold his farm in 1972 and moved to Calgary and lives with 
his sister, Mrs. Nora Hartley. 


ROLAND S. PENNY FAMILY — Roland Penny was a veteran of the Boer War. 
Mr. Penny homesteaded the north half 28-31-15. About 1934, the family moved to 
Armstrong, B.C. Their daughter Mildred Hallowatty still resides at Armstrong, 
Their son Herbert lives at the west coast. 

Mrs. Penny passed away in 1938, and her husband, Roland passed away in 
4976, at the age of ninety-eight. 


EMERSON ROBINSON FAMILY, By Joe Robinson — My father, Emerson 
Robinson was born in County Durham, England, in 1863. He came to lowa, U.S.A., 
early in the 1880's. My mother, the former Hannah Lamb, was born in 
Northumberland, England, and came to lowa with her parents as a child. My 
parents were married in Kalo, lowa, In 1892. They had six children, Lydia, 
Margaret, Joseph, Thomas, Phoebe and Faye. 

The whole family came to Stettler, Alberta, in March 1911. Dad filed on 
southeast 15-31-15 in March 1911, but the family remained on the Stettler farm 
until the spring of 1913, when they moved to the homestead here. Joe Robinson 
stil lives on the farm here. 


1916 — Father and Mother, Emerson and Hannah 
Robinson, standing in wheat crop at homestead, 


«Joe Robinson Family. Wesley, Shirley, Dad, Syl 
via, and Emerson, 





In the interim between 1911 and 1913, Mr, Robinson travelled back and forth 
from Stettler by horse and wagon to make improvements on the homestead. We 
brought two cows and two teams of horses from Stettler. At that time we dug a 
shallow well which kept us well supplied with drinking water, and the cattle 
watered at the creek. As time went by my father, and later, my brother and | 
acquired more land, and in all the years that we have been here, we have had only 
one complete crop failure. The C.N.R. rail tracks were laid through our land in 
1912. 

The first wheat | remember my father selling in 1911 was sold, some for forty- 
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eight cents a bushel and some for sixty-eight cents a bushel. in 1916 we couldn't 
getthe wheat threshed until the spring of 1917, when Mr. Nyeheim did the job with 
fis big outfit. Wheat in the fall of 1916 was ninety-eight cents a bushel, and in the 
Spring of 1917 when we threshed, we were getting two dollars and forty-six cents 
en the market, until a Government Board set the price at two dollars and twenty 
Cents at the elevator. Around this time good cows were selling at forty dollars and 
Sxty dollars per head. A team of horses was selling around three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to four hundred and fity dollars. In 1916 the Stubbs Brothers’ 
outfit threshed our grain. 

St. George School was built in 1915. Prior to this, the children went to 
Earitown school. Mrs. Leech was then the teacher at Earltown, and the first 
teacher at St. George school was Florence Bennett, who boarded with my parents. 

‘Our nearest neighbours when we homesteaded were — on the east, Henry 
Miller and his family, on the north was George Scott and family; to the south, Andy 
MoKay, and to the west the Gilbert Chute family. There were also the Al, Charlie 
and Frank Hutton Brothers and Bill Waring to the east. We used to get mail at 
Magee’s Store which was two miles to the southwest. 

‘My sister, Lydia, married Harry Beaistow in 1914, and they lived in Corona- 
tion. They had one child, Patricia, who now lives on Vancouver Island. Sister 
Margaret married Reg Vose in 1915, and lived in Winnipeg until her death. They 
had one son, Reg, who served twenty-seven years in the navy, and now resides in 
Vancouver. My brother Tom and | farmed in partnership until his death in 1959. 
My sister, Phoebe, married Harold Lund. They farmed and operated a store in 
Dowling, until they moved to Hanna where they operated various businesses. They 
had two children, Frank and Betty. Phoebe still lives in Hanna, as does my 
nephew, Frank. 

Sister Faye married Ed Bell in 1932, and they lived for a long period in the 
Handhills, until they retired to Hanna, where Ed still lives. 

| married Catherine Fitzgerald in 1927. She taught many schools in the 
district. Catherine passed away in 1948, leaving me with four children, Sylvia, 
Emerson, Wesley and Shirley. Sylvia became Mrs. Claude Hunter. They had one 
daughter, Linda who is married to Larry Nelson, now residing at Michichi. Claude 
Hunter passed away and Sylvia is now Mrs, Bert Marshall. They have two girls, 
Janet and Brenda. Emerson and his wife Martha of Hanna, have four girls; Ginny, 
Catherine, Connie and Tammie Lynn. Emerson is an engineer on the C.N.R., and 
with his father farms about three sections of land. Wesley and Ruby with their two 
children, Blake and Sherrie live on a farm one mite west of me. Shirley and her 
husband Brian Olson, have a daughter, Patricia. They live at Carstairs. Shirley is a 
registered nurse in Calgary, and Brian also holds down a good job with the 
Calgary airport. 





WESLEY ROBINSON, By Wesley and Ruby Robinson — | got my education at 
St. George, Earltown and Watt schools, and for a few years, with the shortage of 
teachers, | had correspondence lessons, with mother's assistance. 

In 1957, | worked for the P.F.R.A. in Hanna. That same spring | married Ruby 
Bossert of Endiang, and continued living in Hanna, and worked at various jobs, at 
the C.N.R. Shops, A. A. Hutton and Sons garage. Then in January 1958, | started to 
work for K and B Motors, and am still employed with them. 

In 1962, | bought @ quarter of land from Irene O'Rourke. Then in 1964, | 
bought the Carl Johnston farm, west half 15-31-15. and moved from Hanna to the 
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farm. 


In 1972, | purchased another half section of land 
formerly the Andy McKay homestead. 





from Sam Branum, 


‘We have two children, Blake and Sherrie, who both attend school in Hanna, 





‘The Scotts. Mother's eightieth birthday, 1964 
Back Row: Joe, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Stanley. 
Centre Row: Ellen, Hannah, Mabel, Alice. Front 


GEORGE SCOTT STORY, By Joo 
Scott and Allce Gwin — |n 1910 we 
came from Stettler with my grandfather, 
Joseph Lamb and stayed at his place, 
until we moved to the homestead east 
half 22-31-15, in what was later called 
the Watts and St. George schoo! dis- 
tricts. 

| sat on the door step and watched 
them build the railroad past our house, 

Mother baked bread for five bach- 
elors for awhile; Clifford Phibbs, J.K. 
‘Sutherland, Andy McKay and the Burdett 





Row: Archie, Ernest. brothers. 


Alice stayed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leech to attend Earltown School 
until St. George was built. 

We had a good crop in 1911, so dad went to Castor to get a binder, and 
before he got back, a hail storm had flattened the crop. By the way, that binder cut 
my thumb off at the last joint, leaving a half inch of skin on the back. | had a stiff 
thumb for twenty years, until a spill with a saddle horse, broke the joint loose. 

A few years later, a prairie fire early in the spring burnt every blade of grass 
we had. The railroad grade was new, and stopped the fire from spreading any 
further south. 

We dug a well and got good water at about eight feet, but in the fall the garter 
snakes denned up in it, and they came every fall as long as we lived there. 

Two of my sisters were born here. Mabel, Mrs. Bruce Taylor of Mirror, and 
Hannah, the late Mrs. Jerry Taylor. Hannah passed away in Calgary at the age of 
fifty, on January first, 1965. My brother Ernest, lives at Merritt, B.C. Mother is 
ninety-two years of age and lives in Kamloops, B.C. with her youngest son Archie. 
She still enjoys fishing and coming to Hanna to visit. 

After we left the homestead in 1917, my brother Stanley was born in Hanna 
and now ranches on Rose Hill, inside the Kamloops city limits. 

My sister Ellen, Mrs. Dan Verigin, was born after we moved to Kamloops, and 
lives at Salmon Arm, B.C. | am retired, and still reside in Hanna. 


THOMAS R. SCOTT, By Catherine 
Scott Johnson — Dad was born in 1896 
in Norfolk, Nebraska, the son of Eliza- 
beth and Harrison Scott. When he was 
nine the family consisting of ten children 
moved to the Innisfail area, where anoth- 
er daughter was born. Dad grew up and 
went to school in the Huxley area and 
eventually bought land there and mar- 
ried Katherine “Kit” Steeves. 





Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Scott in 1917. 


Mother wanted to be nearer her family; her brothers Truman, Harry and John 
were farming in the Watts district as were her parents George and Adelaide 
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steeves. So Mother and Dad undertook to move all of their worldly goods across 
country to the Trum Steves farm. They brought along all their livestock and Dad 
aid the hens even kept laying and supplied them with eggs for the trip. 

In the family home in Hanna a glass china cupboard is stil in use that made 
that trip in a lumber wagon, packed with prairie wool. 

‘While living on the Trum Steves place my brothers, Thomas Allan ("Tommy" 
to differentiate from “Tom”, my father) and James (Jimmy) were born. 

In 1928 Dad had a severe loss by fire. The grain elevator at Watts had been 
plugged but some cars came in, 50 Dad brought his six best horses into the barn 
in readiness for hauling the next day. That night somehow the barn caught fire. He 
lost his six horses, some milk cows, a loft full of feed, equipment and even a rack 
of feed which was in the yard. 

‘About 1924 my parents bought Mother's parents’ farm (The George Steeves 
farm) and Alfred and | were born there. 

Our brother Jimmy, aged six, died in 1926 of pneumonia. In 1928 during the 
flu epidemic we were all hospitalized and we lost our mother and our newborn 
baby sister. 

Dad was left with us three children, aged two, four and nine, to raise alone, so 
our aunt, Betty Scott (Greig) came to help us out and she told Dad in the fall that if 
he could get her a schoo! to teach she'd stay with us for awhile, so Dad did — and 
the school was Silver Valley. Dad bought his first Model A so Aunt Betty could get 
to her school 

in the following years, Dad, Tommy and Alfred batched a lot of the time, 
helped by hired girls and our aunts — Betty Greig and Lucille Steeves. | asked 
Tommy about amusing anecdotes about their batching years and he said nothing 
was funny about batching. 

In 1935 Dad went to B.C. and brought back a former Hanna girl, Ethel 
Stirling, as his wife. They arrived in November after a snow storm and had to go 
the last mile home by horse and sleigh. Mother wondered what she was doing 
back in this cold country. 

‘She must often have wondered what possessed her to come back to the 
Hanna district In the following years as she helped to raise us three children, and 
contended with the hardships of those times. Drought, grasshoppers, dust storms 
and depression. A town girl set down in a house with no electricity or running 
water, and a coal stove. 

Our neighbours got together and had a chivaree for Mother and Dad. Mother 
remembers being awakened by what she took to be coyotes but was in reality the 
neighbours making a great commotion outside the house. We quickly got up and 
took down all the clothes drying on lines in the kitchen, so we could let people in. 

Tommy, Alfred and | all went to St. George School and Alfred and | later went 
to Watts school. Alfred was janitor one year at St. George (for which he was paid a 
princely sum). Alfred's idea was that he look after the fires and | do the cleaning, 
and | still can’t remember how he conned me into that. 

In 1939 we moved to the Kroll place and in 1943 Tommy married Joan 
Desilets; my brothers took over the farm and Mom, Dad and | moved east of 
Hanna to the place where Bill and Betty MacKenzie now live. 

Alfred didn’t stay on the farm too long as he found he was allergic to the dust 
80 he started in the logging business around Cochrane. 

In 1946 my parents bought a hundred acres from Mr. Lindstrom, that area 
West of third street west in Hanna, they had a house built on the property and 
Mother stil lives there. In that area there are now two schools, the civic centre and 
number of homes. 
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Our parents have always been actively supportive of the Church of Chri iy 
Hanna. Dad was an elder and treasurer fpr fiteen years and Mother taugh) 
Sunday schoo! for many years, was in the choir and president of the W.M.. angie 
still as active as she can manage. 

Dad farmed two hundred and twenty-five acres west of town and continued tp 
run @ feediot, buying and selling cattle, unti his health broke down in 1968 and hg 
had to give up the farm. 

In 1975 Mother and Dad celebrated their fortieth wedding anniversary 
small party at the Palliser Nursing Home and all our immediate family a 
also Betty and Jock Greig of Calgary; some of the grandchildren and 
grandchildren. 

Father passed away in the Hanna Hospital December the twenty-sixth, 1975, 

Tommy and Joan have three children, all grown up and married, Tommy ang 
his son Allan still farm in the Watts district. Alfred is in the lumber business in 
Revelstoke, married Francis Pepper of Cochrane and they have eight children and 
three grandchildren. Catherine (that's me) married Stan Johnson of Edmonton; 
we have three children, one married. 


Ys witha 
tended, 
Wo great 


THOMAS ALLAN SCOTT, By Tommy Scott — | was born on the farm, 
attended St. George School, and have lived in the Watts and Hanna districts all my 
Iie. 

| remember the lean years of the “thirties.” In 1986, | helped my uncle, Jock 
Greig, move and trek cattle from the Gage place west of Clear Lake to his new 
location just south of Calgary. Thanks to the grasshoppers, we had no crop the 
fall of 1937, so | went harvesting northwest of Airdrie. 

| started farming operations on my own in 1939 when I rented the George 
Kroll place. That year, in partnership with my Dad we purchased our first tractor, a 
fifteen-thirty International on steel. 

In 1943, | married Joan Desilets, a school teacher who had taught Dowling 
Lake School for three years. Dad moved to a place on the eastern outskirts of 
Hanna and Joan and | lived on the Kroll place. Those were the war years when 
Sugar, gas and tires were rationed. A son, Allan was born in 1945. 

My brother, Alfred lived with us and we farmed together until the fall of 194. 
That year a halistorm completely harvested our crop and Alfred left the farm and 
began lumbering operations at Cochrane. 

In 1949, | started a new home on the western outskirts of Hanna. Joan and! 
and our son, Allan took up residence in Hanna in February, 1950. 

Stil in partnership with Alfred, we opened a lumber yard, known as “Scott 
Lumber” on four lots west of our house. 

Alfred operated lumber camps at Cochrane and points in B.C. and the yard 
Primarily was an outlet for some of his material, but later we expanded to handle 
other building materials. With hired help on the farm, we managed the lumber 
yard and the farming operations. 

‘A son, Randy was born in 1952 and a daughter, Judy in 1953. 

In 1955, | sold Scott Lumber to the Revelstoke Lumber Co. and the yard was 
moved to the corner of second Avenue and Third Street West. | agreed to stay on 
‘as manager for one year, and ended up by doing so for thirteen years. During 
those years, | was involved with many of the building projects in Hanna, as well as 
being a trustee on the Hanna School Board for twelve years. 

'm 1968, | quit the lumber business and concentrated on expanding the 
farming and ranching in partnership with my son, Allan, who purchased the 
adjoining holdings of Lewis Steeves. The lands we now farm once belonged to 
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several oldtimers and are still referred to as such — the Kroll place, the Fox place, 
the Steeves place, etc. 

‘Joan and | still ive in Hanna and our children are all married. 

‘Allan married Diana Charlton of Hanna and they have a daughter, Shannon. 
‘After attending S.A.|.T. for two years and obtaining his automotive license, Allan 
worked as a mechanic in Hanna for three years before going farming. They now 
reside on their farm in the Watts district. 

Randy married Ann Wallace of Hanna. After graduating from University at 
Calgary, he worked as a geologist at Elsa, Yukon for two and a half years before 
returning to the family farm. 

Judy married Bruce Pennock of Hanna. They live in Calgary where Bruce is 
employed with A.G.T. and Judy Is a Judicial Clerk at the Court House. 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE STEEVES, 
By granddaughter Delpha Howatt — 
George and Adelaide Steeves, with three 
of their daughters came from Washing- 
ton to Olds, Alberta, in 1908. They lived 
with us for a year. Grandpa came to this 
district to file a homestead on south-west 
quarter 35-31-15. Dad and his brother 
John came to help build a house. Father 
helped them bring their cattle across 
country. 

Ethel, the eldest daughter married 
Currie Johnston in 1911. They lived on 
south-west quarter 4-32-15. His brother 
Dave lived with them. They moved to 
British Columbia in 1918. They raised a 
family of twelve children. Aunt Ethel stil 
lives in Vancouver. 

‘Sarah married Fred Borel In 1914, and lived north of Craigmyle, until they 
retired to Calgary in 1945. They had one girl, Louise, who married Archie Blair. 

Katherine, better known as Kit, married Tom Scott in 1917. 

Grandma and Grandpa lived here until 1920, when they moved north to 
Blackfoot for several years, then came back to the former place, and lived here 
until his death; Grandma went to Calgary to live with Sarah and Fred, where she 
stayed until her passing in March 1950, at the age of ninety-six 

Grandpa had a keen interest in his horses. Grandma was always there; quiet, 
‘cooking, scolding grandpa or reading her Bible, which was the only thing that she 
ever read. She always seemed real old to me, but she really wasn't. She would 
walk over to our place many times, a distance of two miles. 





George and Adelaide Steeves 


HARRY and ALBERTA STEEVES, By Delpha Steeves Howatt — Harry 
Steves came to Olds, Alberta in 1900 from North Dakota, where he had worked 
as a well driller for many years. He took a homestead eleven miles east of Olds. He 
married Alberta Abel, commonly known as Berty in December 1902. Five of us 
children were born there, Delpha, Elva, Lorna, Marian and Elroy was three months 
when we came to the St. George district. | remember the trip across country very 
well. It was November 1913. Dad had a large democrat with the organ, dad, 
mother and the two babies rode in it. He pulled the buggy behind and we three 
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girls rode in it. It took two and a half days to make the trip. We forded the river at 
Munson, I'l always remember how frightened,we were. We were afraid that our olg 
dog (Bounce) would drown. 

However, on November the sixth we arrived at Granddad’s in the dark. We 
lived with them until dad, mom and his brothers built a house on Uncle John's 
place where we lived until the spring of 1916. By this time father had purchaseq 
south-half 26-31-15, and built a house and barn on it. The winter of 1916, dad was 

working on the house and mother had gone to the States for a visit and mysel 
then eleven and Elva, nine, stayed home with dad. Well, we did the cooking and 
took it over every day on the stone boat, with our old crippled horse, Pearl. I'm 
sure that there must have been some queer meals. We had a gray enamel coftee 
pot that held a gallon, and we always had that. We cooked meat and spuds and 
sometimes beans. Grandma baked our bread, so that helped. It would not have 
been so bad, but we had well drillers as well; so there were three extra men to 
feed. | wonder what kids would do nowadays. We were not in school, as it had just 
‘opened in August and always closed in the winter months. 

Those were lonely days for two girls, who were expected to be grown up, 
There were no close neighbours, except our grandparents. 

In the spring of 1914, my father was in town, the snow was all gone except a 
few patches. Mother saw a very large smoke in the west, she had never seen a 
prairie fire, and was alone with us children. Soon grandfather, Uncle Jim and Emil 
Backman came running to help. They tried to stop it before it got to our buildings, 
but were not successful. Mother sent Elva and Lorna, who were quite small, across 
the plowed field to grandma's. She took the two little ones and me out to a plowed 
field and | sat and held my baby brother and cuddled Marian for the whole 
afternoon. | remember it was Mert McCuish, who came to bring us home after the 
fire was past. My father's new barn and feed went, also ten brood sows and the 
ew pens. The cow was found a couple of days later. Granddad had to blindfold 
the horses to get them out of the barn. I never saw a distant smoke after that, 
without being terrified, 

When we arrived there was not a school for us to go to. However on August 
14, 1915, our new school was opened. There were four of us girls that started the 
same day. Half the time | carried Marian piggy back, as she was only five and | was 
eleven. We really had fun there. Very few of the children had scribblers at first, so 
Mrs. Bennett went out to the scrap pile, where the workmen had left pieces of 
building paper, and we all used that to write on. Finally it got settled down to 
normal. Then chicken-pox broke out in school. For me this was torture, as | hated 
to miss school. When it got cold we drove old Pear! horse on a stone boat. 

Those were hard years in some ways. My dad hauled coal from Sam 
Wadsworth mine, and it was a long cold trip in the winter. 

After my father had moved his parents out from Olds, he saw the need for a 
threshing machine in the area, so he shipped his big steam outfit to Castor by rail, 
and drove it over land the rest of the way. To my knowledge it was the first outfit in 
the district, and he ran it until the fail of 1921, when he sold it to Emil Backman 

As teenage girls there was very little entertainment for us. We went to a few 
dances, some surprise parties in the winter, but there was nothing much else to do 
in those days. | went out to work at the age of fifteen. 

In 1921, | married Harvey Howatt. We had six children, three boys and three 
girls. Harvey passed away in August 1976. | now live in Lloydminster. 

Elva married Ray Grantham and raised three girls and two boys. She passed 
away in May 1967. 
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Lorna married Bill Bolton. They had-five boys and two girls. She stil lives at 
st. Thomas, Ontario. : 

Marian married Elmer Gray. They had two boys and two girls. Elmer passed 
away in June 1972. Marian lives at Smithers, B.C., near two of her children 

Elroy married Maggie Nixon. They had a boy and a girl. He lives at Victoria, 
BC. 

‘Alice married Lorne Slack. They had two girls and three boys. Lorne died in 
1952. She resides at Quesnel. 

Hazel married Johnnie Kessler, they had six boys and six girls. Johnnie 
passed away several years ago. She is living at the present with Alice. 

lla, the baby, who was born after | was married, has a family of four boys and 
four girls. She lives at Kamloops, B.C. 

Father and mother lived on the old place until 1934, when they moved to 
Bluffton. They were there until 1945, when they moved to Edmonton. In the spring 
of 1947, they moved to Summerland, B.C. Father passed away there in May 1948, 
at the age of seventy-three. Mother passed away at Bonnyville, where | lived at that 
time, in November, 1967, at the age of eighty-four. 


JOHN STEEVES, By Freda Steeves Vernall — John Steeves came from 
Chamberlain, South Dakota in 1900 to Medical Lake, Washington, then in 1909 to 
the Olds area and to Hanna-Watts area. In 1910, he filed on a homestead, the 
north halt of 27-31-15, 

He married Lucille Elizabeth Scott in 1916. The Scott family had come from 
Nebraska in 1905 to Knee Hill Valley, where dad and mother met through Ken 
‘Steves, After their marriage they moved back to the homestead. Dad ran a Candy 
Store in Innisfail in 1920. 

“They had four children; Lewis, Freda, Johnnie and Ruth. Mother passed away 
in 1936. 

In 1946 dad sold his holdings to his son Lewis and retired to Aldergrove, B.C. 


LEWIS STEEVES, By Lewis Steves 
— Lewis Steeves, son of John and Lucille 
Steeves was born in 1917 on my father's 
homestead. Dr. Mason was the doctor 
in attendance. | got my education at St 
George school. 

In 1940, | bought the George 
Steeves (grandfather) homestead. In 
1944-45 Iran the Hamilton Dairy; milking 
twenty-five cows by hand and later | 
bought a milking machine, | sold this 
milk in cans to John Patzer in Hanna, 
‘who bottled and delivered the milk. 

In 1946, when my dad retired to 
Aldergrove B.C., | purchased his home- 
stead and continued farming. 

In 1953, | acquired my first registered Aberdeen Angus cattle, which later 
became one of the top herds in Western Canada. It was then known as “Sherry 
Farms” — named after my daughter. Foundation stock were sold in all the prairie 
provinces and many parts of the U.S.A. | continued farming until 1968, when | sold 





Lewis Steeves, 1955. Grand Champion Bull at 
Lacombe Bull Sale. 
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the farm to cousin Tommy Scott and son. | retired to Hanna, but found lite very 
borin . 

‘Then in 1970, | purchased a farm at Ponoka, Alberta, where I re-established 
some granddaughters from my old Sherry herd, which again have become well 
known for foundation breeding stock. 

We had four children: Marcia, Sherry, Richard and Valerie. Marcia married 
Bob Tychy of Edmonton and has three children; Sherry married Hector Lloyd and 
has @ son. They reside in the Hanna area. Richard passed away in 1976 and 
Valerie is at home. 





THE WARING STORY, By Wilma Waring Cheney — William and Mary Jane 
Waring were both born in England; they came to Canada around 1887, and settled 
in Victoria, B.C. William worked as a Steam Engineer at the Tuxedo Coffee and 
Spice Mill. They had six children, William, (my dad), Florence, Mable, Leonard, 
Harry and Bob, as far as | know they were all born in Victoria. 

When at work, my grandfather met a man by the name of Jack Mograge. It 
seems as though Jack had bought land in Hanna that he had never seen, He 
moved his family there, and discovered that some of the land was a lake, Fox 
Lake. He built a sod house. Mr. Mograge was very lonely, so he wrote to his friend 
William in Victoria, and told him about sunny Alberta, and how great things were 
there. In 1910 the Waring family left Victoria on the C.P.R. whick took them to 
Castor; they went the rest of the way by wagon. Six miles west of Hanna (now 
owned by T. G. Franklin) is where their homestead was. 

My uncle Harry says, “The first summer we were there, all we had to use for 
fire was prairie peat, as there was no wood for miles around. In the winter we dug 
‘our own coal at a place called the Cutbanks. It took a full day to go, dig it out, and 
return. The first restaurant, a tent on the west side, but | can't recall the name of it. 
Copeville was the Post Office at that time, two miles east of Hanna. Things | 
remember vividly were the mosquitoes and the rain, it rained and rained, | thought 
it would never stop." 

In 1916 Mrs. Waring and family bade their husband and father good-bye, he 
left for the battle-field; was a sergeant in France and Germany until the First World 
War ended. He then returned to Hanna. 

The coming of the railroad made the walk to and from Hanna shorter as they 
went via the tracks. Dad helped the cook on the construction gang, when the 
railroad was being built; it went right in front of their farm. 

William Jr. had his homestead closer to Watts. One of his friends was Roy 
Embree, in 1921 while he was staying with Dad he became Ill, and dad nursed his 
friend through some very sick hours. 

The Salvation Army came to Hanna; in 1924 dad married Lieutenant Victoria 
Ede. They left the farm and moved to Summerland, B.C. When grandpa died on 
May 22, 1926 as a result of a kick in the stomach he received from a horse, my 
parents returned to Hanna. 

Iwas born on February 27, 1928. Two weeks later my dad was grief-stricken 
as they laid my mother to rest in the Hanna Cemetery. Hard as it was, life had to go 
on, his mother helped him with the baby. Later on he married Jean Mairs from 
Winnipeg. 

The younger members of the Waring family grew up and left for homes of 
their own. In 1929 my grandmother and her youngest son went back to Victoria, 

Dad was living in Hanna by this time, where my halt-sisters Ora and June 
were born. June died when she was eighteen months old. | remember how often 
we moved when we were growing up. Dad went wherever he could get work during 
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the depression years. He drove garbage and water wagons, he lathed and 
shingled many buildings. 

‘My parents moved away from Hanna for the last time in 1951 to make their 
home in Calgary. | became a Salvation Army Officer in 1947, serving in Canada 
thd India for fifteen years in all. | came back to Canada In 1960. | married Ralph W. 
Cheney, of Drumheller in 1962. We have two boys. Ora married James Pickering, 
‘and has one son. 

Dad passed away in 1968 and mother in 1975. My uncles Len and Harry are 
the only two left of the Hanna homesteaders. They live in Victoria, B.C. 


DAVID SCHMIDT, By Helen Schmidt — David Schmidt was born April 19, 
1909 at Butte, North Dakota. He came to Canada with his parents, Simon and 
Marie Schmidt, in 1910. They homesteaded north of Watts on the west side of 
Dowling Lake. 

David went to school at Dowling Lake whenever possible. One of his teachers 
was E. K. Neff. Others who attended at the same time were Levi and Philip 
Kennedy, Mac Fuller, Philip and Ella Howard, Lorraine Hartt, Antonia Hoffman, 
Pauline, Martin and Bertha Siezle 

‘After working out at different jobs such as running threshing machines for 
Doyles and Siezles dnd trucking for many years, he came back and bought one 
half section of land from Stuart McCandless, and started farming for himself in 
4944, In 1947 he married Helen Weich, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Welch. 

We have four children; they all attended Watts school until it closed, then they 
were bussed into Hanna. 

In 1960 we bought his father's farm; moved our house over there, and built up 
farm yard. We got the power put in, which was very nice. Now there are rural gas 
lines that show things have come a long way since coal stoves and oil lamps, and 
carrying water from the pumps and wells. 

'We have four children: Lawrence married Paulette Campbell. They live in 
Calgary where he works under the name of Larry's Contracting. They have two 
children, Michael and Kari-Ann. 

Lesile married Wendy Alspach; they are living in Hanna. Marvin married Mary 
Warminski. They live in a trailer home on the farm with us. Marvin is a mechanic 
for E, 0. Parry and also farms. Gerald Is still going to school taking his grade 
eleven. He does wood work and loves to take old cars apart and rebuild them. 








HOFFMAN FAMILY, By Karl Hoffman — Julius Hoffman (Dad) was born 
October 9, 1867, in German-occupied Poland. In 1889 he was married to Eva 
‘Augusta Weiss who was born November 15, 1872 in Warsaw, Poland. To them 
were born four sons and four daughters. 

‘That area of Europe was then dominated by Prussian militarism and ruthless 
warfare. Not wanting to live under this military pressure, and having heard of the 
free country of Canada where Julius had a brother in Edmonton studying 
Theology, they decided to move. 

In the fall of 1907 with seven children, Ottillia, Sammuel, Rosella, Karl, 
Sigmund, Augusta and Antonia, they embarked on the ship Bresslau and after two 
weeks of ocean travel arrived in Baltimore, Maine, then went on to Edmonton by 
train, In the spring they rented land south-west of Edmonton. 

Here we lived until 1909 when Dad went to Stettler to find a homestead where 
there was less bush, as clearing land of trees was hard work in those days. After 
filing on the south half of 17-32-15, we trailed three horses, a colt and several cows 
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to the homestead where there was not a bullding or fence in sight. We set up g 
tent, which was home until August, when Dad built the house which was addey 
onto over the years and still stands today, overlooking a steep coulee where we 
kids spent happy times exploring for Indian Arrowheads and in winter sleigh, 
riding. Tillie and Sam stayed in Edmonton where they had jobs. |, Karl, eleven 
years at the time had to help look after things when Dad was away to Stettier or 
Castor. Once | had to help Mother butcher @ pig — I never liked meat after that 


Julius and Augusta Hoffman, Kari Hoffman, 1918 


In 1911, Albert Keligren, a big Swedish carpenter and Dad, also a carpenter 
by trade, built the Dowling Lake School on two acres in the south-west corner of 
Hoffman's land. It was handy as the three younger ones, Sig, Gusti and Toni went 
to school there. Being fourteen years old | was considered of more help on the 
plow than in school. Some of the kids going to school then were the Kennedy's. 
Whitaker's, Howard's. While | was plowing near the school, out of sight of home, | 
would stop the horses, run over to the school, play ball with the kids until the bell 
rang, then back to my tedious job of plowing. The sod was torn open with a 
breaker plow and a willow tree nailed on a two by six dragged behind like a harrow 
to smooth the land. Oats was seeded by hand — harvested and stacked for feed 
— also wild prairie “wool”. There were lots of rocks on the land so in 1912, Dad 
built a barn with a seven-foot wall of stones, cement and lime which stands as a 
memorial to a lot of hard work. Hope for the future was realized in 1914 with a 
good crop that year. 

For the young folks in those days entertainment was not “ready made". No 
fancy arenas or such — we skated for miles on Dowling Lake in the winter; in the 
‘summer we made rafts. We thought nothing of riding twenty or thirty miles to visit 
the Keibel's, Boehike’s and Michael's at Endiang; often were caught in a rain or 
snow storms but our faithful ponies Dewy, Pete and Frank used good horse-sense 
and brought us home. My brother Sig and | were always together and spent a lot of 
time hunting; everything from gophers to coyotes. 

When | was married in March 1920 we lived on the Tingle place. After the 
terrible hailstorm in June 1923, | decided to leave the farm and in 1925 moved my 
family to Cold Lake northeast of Edmonton. Then in 1930 we came back again. 
and when Dad passed away | took over the home place and farmed it until 1974. | 
am now retired in Hanna and my youngest son Fred has the farm. I'm sure each 
oldtimer could write a book of his own about all the trials and tribulations and of 
course also the good times as a pioneer. 

Julius Hoffman passed away March 12, 1934, In 1941 Augusta married Anton 
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stelzl, now deceased, Augusta died May 18, 1952. Both Julius and Augusta are 
puried in the Dowling Lake Cemetery. 

Their children were: 

Ottillia (Tillie) born 1891, married Edwin Clark in London, England during 
World War |. After his death she married Charles Atwater. She had three children. 
Tillie passed away at Castle Rock, Oregon in 1966. 

‘Adolph was born 1892, died at the age of four of smallpox. 

Sammuel born 1893, married Magdalena Rink, both now deceased. They 
had two children, Arthur and Violet. Arthur is married and lives in Edmonton. 
Violet lives in Delia, 

Rosella born 1895; married Paup Vollbrecht of Oyen. She died in 1950. 

Sigmund — born 1899 — married Marie Michael, lived in Three Hills, then 
Edson. Both are deceased. They had three children, Betty, Fred and Stanley. 

‘Augusta — born 1901 — married Luther Schuetze. They lived in Manitoba 
where Luther was a missionary on the north shore of Lake Winnipeg. They had 
nine children. 

Antonia — born 1903, married Roderick Schuetze and had three children. 
They are now retired at Duncan, B.C. 

Karl was born in 1897. He married Emily Ruff and had six children; Antonia, 
Erna June, Norma, Verda, Raymond and Donald. Emily died in 1932 

‘Antonia married Ted Quaschnick, they had three sons. Ted passed away 
several years ago. Antonia and the boys and their families live in the Hanna area; 
Rod married Vivian Fortna, has a girl and two boys; Wes married Margaret 
Talmage: Merle married Linda Hutton and has one girl and one boy. 

Erna June married Nester Svarich; lives in Calgary. They have one son and 
one daughter. 

Norma married Elmer Thiessen — teaches in Calgary. She has two girls, 
Shelly and Cindy. 

Verda is married to Emil Litke. She teaches in Kelowna, B.C. She has one 
daughter, Rhonda. 

Raymond married Lorraine Mossey and has a daughter, Susan. He teaches 
In Calgary. 

Donald married Doreen Kane and lives at Cessford. They have one daughter, 
Geralyn, and sons Brent and Mark. 

In 1948, Karl married Georgina Haris and had four more children, Richard 
married Shirley Graden, Fred married Bev Kurtz, Debbie and Corie are at home. 


WATTS VILLAGE, By Dorls Hutton — Survey of the C.N.R. railway came in 
1912. A store and post office were built in 1914, by the Page Newton family. This 
store was later sold to Nick and Ada Lund in 1923, who operated the business for 
‘many years, then sold it to Jim and Alberta Boyd In 1945. They stayed with the 
business about twenty-five years, until the mail service was transferred to Hanna. 

The Home elevator was built in 1914. In later years, it was known as the Pool 
Elevator. The National Grain Company built an elevator in 1915, the next year the 
Alberta Pacific was erected. These companies had accommodation in Watts for 
their agents, 

Rienhold Rosenbaum was the first section foreman of Watts in 1916-17. Then 
a section foreman by name of Steve Gresch and his family of two children, Sophie 
and Jake had residence here. Sophie married John Jucypink, a section labourer, 
also of Watts. Jake also worked for the C.N.R. 

In the years 1926-36, Roy Embree had a garage and service station, where he 
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did mechanical work, well drilling and was the nucleus of our musical entertain. 
ment. , 

In 1987 with the co-operation of the newly formed Sullivan Lake School 
Division, a petition of interested parents was taken, and after much planning, a 
high school was opened in a little house left vacant by a section foreman; known 





Nick Lund infront ofthe Watts Store, 1923, 


Mr. and Mrs. 6. P. Newton, 1918, and Jack 
Phibbs. 


Watts High School, 1941. Standing, Left to Right: 
Ruby Quaschnick,’ Annie Stuber, Marie Durand, 
Mildred Oahl, Edna Lund, Viola Dieter, Phyllis 
ole, Joyce MoCuish, Mary Lund. Seated: Bill 


Burns, Blanche Coultis (teacher), Roy Phibbs, 
‘Nick Lund in front of the Watts Store. Larry Boyd, 





The first teacher was Mrs. M.D. Cook, who used the National Grain Company 
house as her teacherage, which she shared with some of the students. Others 
batched in the Embree house and a little shingled shack, moved in by Oliver 
Durand for his family. Some pupils walked, rode horseback, or went by sleigh to 
the centre. Students came from St. George, Earltown, Eaton, Dowling Lake, Chain 
Lakes, Annasheim and Rocky Hill. 

A piano was purchased for the school with money received mainly from 
raffles, box socials and dances. Mrs. Cook also gave piano lessons for twenty-five 
cents a lesson, and she donated these proceeds to the piano fund. 

Classes increased in the little “Gresch School” during the terms of 1937-40, 
until lack of space became intolerable. In the fall of 1940, the Siiver Valley school, 
which had been unused for a number of years, was moved to the present location 
‘on the hill at Watts. Children were then picked up by school vans. 
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In 1944, the old Martin Dahl house was moved to the school yard to be used 


asa teacherage. In 1945 St. George was moved to this yard to be used as a public 
School: giving grades one to twelve being taught. By 1964 all grades were 
‘conveyed by bus to Hanna schools. St. George was moved to Youngstown, after 
their school burned, and the teacherage was moved elsewhere. Silver Valley 
building remains as the Watts Community Centre. All that remains of the “Gresch” 
house is a vivid memory of “Watts High’. 

‘To mention some of the teachers: M.D. Cook, Verda Litke, W. Reichenbaugh, 
‘armina Peterson, Kenneth Reeder, Marlene Shouldice, Marjorie Sugden, Beverly 
Bickle and Miss Ambury. 

‘Due to progress of the country, population of Watts has depleted greatly. The 
only citizens are Mrs. Boyd, the William Lenfesty family and Tom Chee Choo. 








WATTS COMMUNITY IN THE 1930'S 
By Tom Payne 

Before beginning the writing of this article on the Watts community, I've had 
to analyze the conditions leading to the formation of an active community. | believe 
there must be sufficient people, with a large percentage of them adults. Secondly, 
there must be a common desire to find an outlet for self expression; and thirdly, 
there must be a nucleus of interested elders to start the organizing. With modern 
cars, and T.V’s, | feel the great cycles of community life have come to an end, 
except in more isolated areas, but fifty years ago recreation and entertainment 
was a local product. 

Clear Lake was a popular centre for summer recreation in the 1920's until the 
dry years turned the water alkaline. There was good swimming, and many good 
ball games were played there, by ball players like Lou and Gyril Doyle, Hicks Cole, 
Ed Burrows and Harold and Dan Lund, to name just a few. People came there 
from miles around, 

The end of the Clear Lake era left a void, and as Watts had a lot of young 
people in the vicinity, a community spirit began to form. Roy Embree had a small 
dance band for some years, which livened up the winter entertainment in the 
country schools. Now soft ball games were started, and the nucleus seemed to 
centre around the elevator men, Sandy Orr, Hank Gort, Allan Murray and Roland 
Griffin, all ex-ball players. We played just south of the tracks, on Jim Boyd's land, 
and every Sunday, weather permitting, saw many cars converge on the area. 
Usually enough people turned up for two teams plus spectators. We played mainly 
for fun; didn’t enter any tournaments but did play Hanna and Silver Valley. 

Remembering the names of people involved in the Watts community in the 
years of the thirties gives me a feeling of nostalgia, McCandless, McCuish, 
McCreight, Gorr, Miller, Hutton, Chee Choo, Leech, Johnston, Nixon, McAuliff, 
Alstott, Embree, Lund, Griffin, Orr, Moulding, Phibbs, Hoffman, Dahl, Scott, 
Stevenson, Nyheim, Fett, Payne and many more. 

‘We did try to start a hard ball team one time, and collected seventy-five cents 
for a bat. Hank Gorr had a ball, and a few gloves were collected here and there. 
Our first game was with Georgetown school and during the first inning, Car! 
Johnston broke our one and only bat. That was the end. We couldn't afford 
another. 

The community also became more active during the winters, and some good 
plays were put on in the local schools. These, with the house parties, made our 
community second to none. 

Hockey became quite popular also, although ice was always a problem, and it 
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seemed that the only time we had good ice was after a spring thaw. So as @ hockey 
team, we were never a threat to the Maple Leafs. Hand Hills could always beat us 
and so could Craigmyle. We just didn't get enough practice. 4 

Alas, young people and families began to move away, and the cycle began to 
change, s0 by the end of the thirties only a few were left to carry on. 


MR. and MRS. J. L. BOYD, By Mrs. Alberta Boyd — In 1908 Jim helped with 
the roundup of the buffalo, near Chicago, where he resided at that time. He was 
Included in the group of men that drove the buffalo to Canada. Upon arriving here 
and looking the country over, he decided that he would like to remain here. In the 
spring of 1909 he went to the land office in Calgary. While checking the map over, 
he presumed a railroad would go near this special property south-half 31-17-15, 
which he chose to file a homestead on. After arriving in this barren country, he had 
many ups and downs. It took several days to go to Castor, which was the closest 
trading centre in those years, to bring home supplies. He spent a lot of time 
breaking horses for the neighbours. He worked on the rail grade near Drumheller. 
He purchased a well machine and for years drilled many water wells in the 
country. Jim also took his turn at roundups for stampedes, in his early years, 

' came from Oxford, England, with a good friend, Mabel McCuish. | remained 
in Calgary and did housework for the Bruce Robinson family. After a time, I went to 
spend my holidays with Mabel. | had written a letter so asked if anyone was going 
to the post office. Mable said that Jim would likely be going, as he was at the 
McCuishes breaking horses. Jim asked me to go along for the ride. | was not 
familiar with horses then; it seemed to me that the horse was going too fast, | was 
so frightened that | fell off and broke my jaw. 

Cupid seemed to hit us both at first sight. Jim being concerned, came to 
Calgary to see me. We were married at the Robinson home in December 1916. Jim 
was called to the army, and saw services overseas. He suffered shell shock and 
was almost gassed. On his return from services, he picked me up, as | was still 
with the same people, and we came out here to start housekeeping. | became a 
lover of animals, and had a beautiful horse that | used for my transportation. 

We were blessed with two children, who got their education at St. George, 
Watts and Hanna High Schools. Our daughter, Alberta, furthered her education, 
and became a Registered Nurse. For the love of her profession, she continued 
working at Trail Hospital, B.C., after her marriage to Winston Hallman. On her way 
to work on a frosty, foggy night, she met with a tragic auto accident, that left her 
husband with six small children; Boyd, Jay, Kelth, Judy, Jim and Bruce. Our son, 
Larry and wife Yvonne have two children, Shawn and Lorna. They are in the 
Kenmac Automotive and industrial Parts business at Gibson, B.C. 

Jim had a lengthy chore as secretary for Watts Mutual Telephone Co. and St. 
George Schoo! district. He was also a member of Alberta Wheat Pool, Imperial Oil 
of Canada Ltd., as well as the Hanna Legion. 

In 1945 we purchased the Watts store and post office from the Nick Lunds. 
Jim met the train dally at 1:10 A.M. to collect and dispose of the mail. We 
operated this business for twenty-five years, and Jim continued his farming. In 
1968 we closed out the store, when postal services were centralized to Hanna. We 
then sold the farm to Gus Annas, and decided to enjoy our later years. We still 
made Watts our home. 

We loved to travel in our own car, we covered many miles through the States 
and Alaska. We drove out several times a year to visit our son Larry and family, 
also many friends along the way, until illness overcame Jim in 1971. He passed 
away in March 1973. 
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| raised turkeys all my farm life, and many folks enjoyed them on their 
Christmas menu. 

1 enjoy good health at age ninety-two. | still reside at Watts, and do my 
housekeeping and entertaining. | enjoy sports and rarely miss any, on my colored 
television. | raise a garden in the summer and with my plants and cats in the 
winter, | keep my time filled. 

My nephew, Frank Grover, makes his home with me, when he is off duty from 
his work with an oil company. 


SPENCER BURNS FAMILY, By R. W. (Bob) Burns — Our Dad, Herbert 
Spencer Burns was born at Greenbank, Ontario and moved west with his parents 
and seven brothers in 1901. They first settled in the Didsbury area and later our 
Dad moved with his parents and some of his brothers to the Hanna area, | believe 
the district was called Maunders. 

‘Our Mother was born in Sheridan, Montana. She and her parents came to 
Alberta a short time later and in 1917 they moved from the Lone Butte area to a 
farm on Wolfe Creek about three and a half miles north of Watts. She lived with her 
parents Newton and Addie Hartt until her marriage to our Father. Mother and Dad 
took up farming on a quarter section of land about a half mile north of the creck 
My brother Bill and myself were born during the time that our parents lived on this 
farm, and our sister Marianne came along later, during the time that we lived in 
Watts, 

‘My earliest recollection of this area, probably about 1982, concerned a 
terrible dust storm that blackened the sky; Dad was away and Mother was visiting 
her parents just across the road, and my brother Bill and | had to stay in the house 
by oursleves as Mother couldn't make it home because the storm was so bad. We 
were two frightened kids by the time Mother did get home. 

We lived.on the farm until 1935 when Dad got the job as elevator agent for the 
Alberta Pacific Grain at Watts, and that summer we moved into a rented house 
there. In 1987 they transferred Dad to Jenner, Alberta and in 1938 we moved back 
to Watts at which time Dad took over as agent for the Alberta Wheat Pool. At this 
time he again started to farm our land north of Watts. This particular venture 
suffered quite a set back when all the horses Dad had bought died from some 
disease. Dad was then forced into buying a tractor which turned out to be a far 
better investment than the horses. By 1939 both of my grandparents (the Hartts) 
had passed away, and we took over their half section of land. 

in later years it became the social event of the week to drive into Hanna on a 
Saturday afternoon or evening. Much visiting was done by the older folks while the 
young folks thought up ways to make the older folks older, however Joe Winkler, 
‘our town police, never bothered with us so | guess we weren't too bad 

We farmed and Dad ran the elevator until 1945 when dad sold out and moved 
to Carstairs where he took over the Cockshutt agency for a period of one year, and 
in 1946 we bought a farm at Delia, Dad Kept this farm until 1947 when | left home, 
he then sold out and moved to Didsbury. About 1952 or 1953 Dad and Mother 
moved to Vulcan where dad was field Supervisor for the County until his death in 
1960. 

Mother is living in Lethbridge, as well as our sister Marianne and her family. 
My brother Bill and his family live at the coast, while my wife and | live in Calgary. 


THE CHEE CHOO FAMILY, By Tom Chee Choo — My father Lo Chee 
Choo, and my mother Mary and four children, Tom, Mary L. (Lily), Eva and Roy 
came from Calgary to Stettler in 1911, where we lived for a while, then we moved 
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to Castor where father operated a restaurant. In 1913 through a friend of his, w, 
Waring, who homesteaded northwest 9-31-15, he heard of land in this area, g¢ 
dad homesteaded in the south half 20-31-15 and the family moved here from Cas, 
tor in September 1913. There were two children born here later, Irene and Albert 

remember how we children had to carry our drinking water from a spring 
‘one mile down the creek, in ten-pound syrup pails, for the first two years. We useq 
slough water for washing, then dad bought a cow which we trained to pull a barrel 
of water on a stoneboat. 

I recall a prairie fire that started in the north near Endiang and swept south to 
the railroad grade at Watts. This new grade stopped the fire from spreading any 
further. 

Another incident | recall, was when the Home Elevator was under construc. 
tion. They hired me to use my saddle horse to pull lumber by ropes up to the 
scaffold. 

We children all attended St. George School. The rest of the family all lef this 
area, | stil ive on the home place; Albert lives at Sooke, B.C.; Irene Beauregarg 
resides in Toronto, Ontario; Lily Basasco lives in California; and Eva Locke is in 
Seattle. 

Mother lived with me until her passing in 1964 at the age of sixty-seven. 








ROY CHEE CHOO, By Bertha Chee Choo — In 1913, Roy came from Castor 
with his parents, Lo and Mary Chee Choo, brother Tom and sisters Lily and Eva to 
the homestead at Watts. He attended St. George School. Roy worked at home on 
the farm. He also worked at the Hemstock mine, and the Sheerness and 
Drumheller coal mines. 

In 1940, Roy married Mrs. Bertha Erickson. They lived at Watts, where her 
son Gerald attended schoo! for a while. 

In December 1942, Roy enlisted in the army and after basic training was sent 
to work at the mines at Morinville, as there was a shortage of reliable help. The 
Government granted leave to those experienced men to work in this mine. In 1945, 
Roy got his discharge from the army. We lived at Edmonton and Trochu. We were 
planning to open a radiator shop in Three Hills, but were called home due to the 
illness of mother. The next three years we spent on the farm. We raised a boun- 
tiful garden and Roy worked with his brother on the farm. 

In 1949, we moved into Hanna where Roy operated a Radiator Shop until his 
sudden passing in June, 1964. | still raise a large garden in my yard and enjoy 
doing handicraft. 

We have four children: Gerald lives at Alabama U.S.A.; Mrs. Pat Grismer of 
Blackfalds has three children; Mrs. Joan Elm of Hanna has two boys and Douglas, 
an ardent hockey player in his schoo! days is now employed in Oilfield work at 
Swan Hills. 


ROY EMBREE, as told by Roy Embree — | was born in the state of Washington 
in 1895. The family came to Castor in 1907. Then in July 1913, | filed on a 
homestead, north-west quarter 20-31-15, and batched with brother Mark. | did 
mechanical and repair work for Louls Payne and Ed Parker. | worked for S. 
Halbrook in 1915 on his threshing outfit, until harvesting was finished here, then 
went to Suffield to complete the year at the same type of work. | operated @ 
threshing machine for George Banner from 1922-24. My experience with 
threshing machines aiso took me to Vermilion. 

My musical talent started to show at age seven and a halt years. | seemed to 
have a unique ability to repair and restore anything, especially violins and guitars. 
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During a festive season in my bachelor days, | was riding horseback to play for a 
dance when | developed a sore throat, but my enthusiasm kept me going for three 
nights. | finally arrived home dreadfully ill, Mark called Dr. Mason, and his 
diagnosis was smallpox, and ordered quarantine for six weeks. Before the year 
ended | contracted mumps, measies and pleurisy. 

In 1926 | built a house and small garage at Watts, where | did mechanical 
work for the neighbours. | went to Summerland B.C. to visit my brother and met 








Jean Duplet. We were married in 1929. We had four children. Doris Bolt lives in 
Saskatoon and has two girls and one boy. Ruby Tunke of Peace River has two 
boys and a girl. Yvonne Fawcett resides in Calgary and has three boys. Leslie, a 
son, died in infancy. 








Roy Embree's well machine 


Roy and Jean Embree 


| purchased a Rock tool machine and later a Rotary for drilling water wells, 
some of which are still pumping today. We moved into Hanna 1936. | continued 
with this business, but had gotten pipe fitting tools with the outfit, so | decided to 
take a swing at plumbing, and sold the well outfit. In 1941 wages for plumbing 
were fifty-five cents an hour. In 1943, | travelled back and forth to Castor to work 
with brother Tom, making munitions (airplane parts) for ninety cents an hour. | 
continued my plumbing business and became interested in giving of my time to 
repair and restore antiques at the Hanna Museum 

| attended the first stampede at Jack Miller Ranch in 1917, and many others 
including the Diamond Jubilee of the famous Hand Hills Stampede in 1976. For 
many years my orchestra played for the stampede dance. 

‘My love for music caused many hardships getting to and from dances. We 
had to go many miles in all types of weather and road conditions. Transportation 
was by sleigh, horseback, buggy, walking and in later years by car. | recall leaving 
home in mid afternoon, early in spring, to play for a dance at Hand Hills Club 
House, twenty miles from home. Just after midnight a blizzard blew in, and the 
president ordered no one to leave, and bargained with us to continue playing. We 
entertained the folks until six in the morning, then shared a bit of lunch that was 
left from midnight, and tried to rest in corners and on benches. A few hours later, 
the storm subsided a bit, and we started out on our long cold journey home. The 
horses had eaten all the hay out of the box, and all that remained to sit on was a 
few Russian thistles. The horses found it hard to cope with the cold wind at thirty- 
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seven degrees below zero. On our arrival home, we realized that we had been 
away for twenty-four hours. Our hours of playing in the early days warrantey 
seventy-five cents to one dollar and a half each plus lunch, for an evening, 
entertainment. In the early thirties my orchestra included Fred Edwards, Tom 
Payne, George Alstott, Jack Leech and others. 

| recall playing for dances and parties at Wiese, Eaton, Annashiem, Garden 
Plains, Chain Lakes, Hand Hills and Craigmyle to mention a few. As the years 
passed, we were blessed with a few more dollars for the folks’ fun. 

In two of the later years we played for two hundred and fifty-five dances, from 
Delia to Youngstown, Cessford to Garden Plain, including Saturday night dances 
in Hanna, 

| suffered a stroke in June 1975. After a couple of months hospitalization, | 
was allowed to come home in my wife's care. We still enjoy the dignity of living in 
‘our home, and enjoy visits from relatives and friends. 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS 
By Tom Payne, as told by Roy Embree 

This little vignette of youth took place about sixty years ago, around 1917-18, 
The stage was set when Jack Sutherland, a young bachelor farmer, who lived 
south-east of Watts, bought a spanking new high-topped buggy, a thing of beauty, 
The first act of the drama began when he went over, one Sunday, to the home of 
Mrs. Annie Johnston, one mile west, to visit her attractive daughter. James, the 
son of Mrs. Johnston, persuaded Jack to let him try out his new buggy, and then 
drove north-east of Watts, to the home of Mark Embree. 

Visiting there that day were Joe and Tom Robinson and Roy Embree. Whose 
mind first dreamed up the devilish scheme doesn't matter now, but all were 
accessories to the fact. They removed the pole and tied a rope to each side of the 
front axle. Two boys stood in front, each with one of the ropes, and two stood 
behind. They were cautious to start with and coasted several times down a small 
hill east of the house without a mishap. All was well. They looked around for more 
thrill, and more fields to conquer, and found what they were looking for on a large 
hill on the main road three-quarters of a mile north of Watts. | believe Jim 
Johnston and Tom Robinson were the steering committee, while Roy and Joe 
stood on behind. All started fine, and they began their adventure. As they picked 
up speed, though, it became increasingly harder to steer, they began to drift over 
to Tom's side, so Jim said, "Ease up on your rope a bit.” Tom eased up, and Jim 
pulled over to his side too much. Tragedy struck, and they overturned into the 
ditch. The boys were not hurt, but oh, that beautiful buggy; the top was completely 
demolished. 

A chastened group of boys hauled the buggy back to Mark's, and surveyed 
the situation. The outcome was that they spent the rest of the day repairing the 
top, and did such a perfect job that Jack Sutherland never knew it had happened. 

Mark Embree had a well near his house, equipped with a windlass to haul up 
the water. It may have been the same group of young adventurerers who removed 
the pail, and hung in its place a length of railroad iron, six or eight feet long. The 
boys took turns striking the iron with a large sledge hammer. It made a lovely gong 
that could be heard for miles around. Unfortunately the rope finally rebelled, and 
let the iron fall to the bottom of the well. They found another piece of iron to tie to 
the rope, but in the process of striking it, accidently dropped the hammer into the 
well, where they both lie to this day. Mark was not at home that day, and what he 
remarked when he found out is not on record. 
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WELL CHARGED 
Astold byRoyEmbree =, 

In 1926 or 27 one of the local lads was Simon Gaetz. Roy recalls he sported a 
large felt hat with a floppy brim, torn across in one spot. One day he visited Roy at 
Waits, and Roy gave him some radio wire to mend his hat. He wove the wire 
around the brim, and also mended the tear. Sometime later he was busy working 
inthe field when a storm came up. This super hat attracted a charge of electricity 
and gave Simon a terrific jolt. He tore off the hat and threw it to the ground, but | 
can well imagine Simon had the first Afro hair style in Alberta, 


LAURA and CLIFFORD PHIBBS, 
By Jack and Roy Phibbs — Clifford 
‘Stacey Phibbs was born of Irish ances- 
try at Hagersville, Ontario, March twen- 
ty-first 1872, a happy event on the first 
day of spring anywhere. He was raised 
on a farm and was the youngest of a fam- 
ily of eight. In his youth he apprenticed 
with a local blacksmith for seven years, 
becoming a master blacksmith. He im- 
migrated to the United States in 1894 
and became an American citizen in the 
County of Polk, Minnesota, in 1896. For several years he blacksmithed in the 
woods and in various mines, and also homesteaded and worked westward. In 
season he followed large steam threshing machines, one of which gave the crew 
‘an oyster supper anytime they threshed five thousand bushels in a day. 

‘By 1909 the desire to homestead in Alberta brought him back to Canada. 
From Stettler he came down into this area, which later became known as the Watts 
district, where he filed on the northwest quarter 16-31-15. In the spring of 1910 he 
left Bear Creek, Montana for Calgary and on April the fifth bought four “brones", a 
wagon and box, some farm equipment, and a blacksmith outfit and trekked 
‘eastward to the homestead site. He maintained that by the end of the first day out 
of Calgary the “brones” were well broken. At that time Stettler was the main 
business centre and from there his building supplies were hauled. 

By 1913, his homestead being proved up and pre-emption paid for, he 
became a British subject again, by way of a Certificate of Readmission to British 
Nationality, his address being registered as Obelisk. Besides breaking up his land 
he raised horses and chickens, and had a local blacksmithing business. He often 
spoke of helping Andy McKay in his shop in Hanna during the slack times and to 
get there he would walk seven miles in and seven miles home each day. 

The railroad survey came through in 1912, and some of the survey work was 
done in the winter. Harry Shoultz was the contractor and Dad was hired to haul the 
survey gang around in his bob sleigh. 

Having become interested in breeding horses, in the fall of 1915 he went to 
Edmonton in search of stock. It happened that he stayed at a boarding house 
where a young school ma'am was staying and so a romance began. It is unclear 
whether the original purpose of the trip was carried out. 

The young lady in question was Miss Laura Evans, who was born in Chicago. 
U.S.A,, on October the ninth 1883, of Scotch and Welsh parents. By the age of ten 
she and her sister and brother were orphaned and they moved to Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, where they were raised by relatives. By 1902 she had acquired her 
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grade eleven diploma and a third class teacher's certificate in Nova Scotia. This 
started her on a career of teaching and upgrading her own education. By 1909 she 
had grade twelve and also a first class teacher's license in Nova Scotia. She was 
also interested in painting and horticulture, both of which she studied in Chicago, 
and Guelph, Ontario, By 1914 she had succumbed to the call of the West and went 
to Edmonton where she taught under the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
Carpenter, who later became Dr. Carpenter, principal of the Technical School in 
Calgary. 

The year of 1916 must have been quite momentous for Mother and Dad as 
they were married in Calgary in August and spent their honeymoon in Bantt 
Incidently Mother often mentioned that Dad carried a few heads of wheat in his 
Pocket which he examined periodically. You guessed it, the morning of August the 
fourteenth there had been a severe frost. 

In the spring of 1917 Mother and Dad were expecting a blessed event so the 
building of a new house was undertaken with Andy Murdoch as carpenter. In spite 
of everything it wasn't finished before the stork arrived and John Clifford was born 
in the homestead shack, which has since gone through the process of being a 
chicken house, granary and a garage. Dr. Mason arrived in a buggy for the event 
and Mrs. Henry Wellie, a neighbour lady, was midwife. 

At this time, namely late teens and early twenties, Dad and Mother with the 
vision of raising a family and helping to establish a viable community, built a new 
barn in 1918, bought a new Chevrolet Baby Grand car in 1919, had a thirty-two volt 
electric light plant installed in 1920 and the telephone installed in 1921. During this 
same period of time the northwest quarter 9-31-15 was acquired from W. Waring 
and the southwest quarter 21-31-15 was acquired from Clarke Renn. 

The municipality was so short of money that teachers could not be paid and 
so some schools were closed. In the winter and spring of 1923 Mother taught the 
local school, St. George, her wages, whatever they were, to be paid later. 

At approximately this time, Dad put in his time as councillor in the Dowling 
Lake Municipality 

February first 1926, Roy Stacey was born in the General Hospital in Calgary, 
We had moved to Calgary for three months. Jack went to Bankview Cottage 
School, just off seventeenth avenue southwest. Dad couldn't sit around all winter 
80 he took a course in farm mechanics at the Institute of Technology and Art. He 
‘maintained that he was the oldest student in the school. Mark Embree, a bachelor 
neighbour, looked after the farm. We all arrived home by train in early April, in the 
middie of the night. Mark had the bob sleigh to drive us home and it was very cold 
with @ lot of snow. In the excitement Mother's bowl of goldfish was left on the 
station platform and that was the end of the bow! of fish, for even though Mark 
went right back they were frozen. 

In the early years the families were not nearly as self-sufficient as they are 
today. Machinery was not plentiful, and help was scarce so each family helped 
each other with whatever manpower and machinery was available. This was 
especially true in haying and threshing times when extra hands were necessary. 
Dad's closest neighbours were Tom Edwards, Horace Payne, Mark Embree and 
Jack Sutherland. They pooled their resources each year as circumstances 
dictated. 

Another community effort, especially during the thirties, was roadwork. Each 
farmer would take a four horse team and move dirt with a fresno at some point on 
his local road where repairs were necessary. Someone would be foreman and 
Supervise the job. In July or August when this work was usually done, it would be 
hot and dusty and man and beast would enjoy a rest now and then, the length of 
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rest depending largely on the mood of the foreman. One foreman was said to have 
Ngmonished his crew with this observation, “I don't care haw slow you move, but 
feep moving,” The money that was earned from the work was applied towards 

wing the taxes of the crew members. Sometimes someone would have ice left 
tom last winter's ice harvest, and this would be used to keep the drinking water 
cool. 

By 1937 the depression was about at its peak and as money was very scarce, 
agreat many schools were closed or didn't have facilities for high school. Through 
the years Mother and Dad remained staunch promoters of education, especially 
further education for those rural young people whose one room schools were 
limited to grades one to nine. 

“Their two sons Jack and Roy grew up on the farm. We got our public schoo! 
education at home by correspondence and at St. George. Jack got his high school 
St Mount Royal College in Calgary, then went to Provincial institute of Technology 
and Art and graduated with a diploma in Industrial Electricity in 1936. Jobs were 
scarce. Dad had an attack of pleurisy just as spring work was beginning so Jack 
gettied into the routine of the farm. In the spring of 1940 we bought the north half 
21-31-15, from Mark Embree and the die was cast for a life on the farm for Jack. 
The winters seemed longer and tougher then, partly because the municipality and 
government did not have equipment to keep the roads open. One winter we built 
Small plough on the tractor and at one time even had to use it on number nine 
highway to get the neighbours and ourselves to Hanna for supplies. 

in December of 1949 Jack married Isabel Forbes, who worked in the Special 
Areas Office in Hanna. Jack and Isabel built a house in the same yard with Mother 
and Dad's house. 

Isabel and Jack have been involved with the Earitown Local F.U.A., Jack as 
past president, Isabel catering with the ladies. With the First United Church of 
Hanna; Jack took a turn as chairman of board of stewards, Isabel, president of 
U.G.W. In the days of the mutual telephone company Jack was troubleman for the 
Watts Mutual Telephone Company, he is an advisory committee man with local 
U.F.A. Co-op Limited; farm supply and bulk fuel, also committee man with the 
Alberta Wheat Pool. 

‘Jack, believing that clean pure seed is very important in a farming communi- 
ty, became involved in the formation of the Starland Seed Cleaning Plant in Delia. 
He is a charter member of the plant and also a charter member of the board of 
directors representing the Special Areas shareholders. The Plant cleaned in 
excess of four hundred thousand bushels of grain in 1976. 

‘Jack and Isabel have two sons, Robert John and William Stacey. Bob got his 
education in Watts and Hanna, then went to Olds and took a farm mechanics 
course. This led to various jobs with farm machinery dealerships and eventually a 
permanent job with the city of Calgary as a mechanic. He married Lorna Groves, 
who also works for the city. Bill went to Watts, Hanna and Drumheller for his 
education and farms with his dad and when time permits he has worked with 
‘Olmsteads, moving buildings. He has spent some time on the pipeline. 

Roy graduated from Watts High School in 1943 and having developed a little 
of his parent's early desire to see new places, spent the next three years working 
in Drumheller, Hanna and Calgary during the summer and attending Business 
College during the winters. After working in a service station at Olds, a yen for 
general stores led Roy to employment in Halkirk. Roy and Marian Laarz were 
married in 1950 and operated a store, post office and telephone exchange in 
Endiang. In 1959, they settled in Stettler, to be associated with Gulf Oil for fourteen 
years and then with Alberta Power project at Battle River. Marian worked with Roy 
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in the business ventures and later worked with an accountant in Stettler, 7 
have three children; Gerald, Gwen and Doug: Gerald graduated from Stettler High 
School. He had various jobs to finance a world tour and is now a gas plant 
operator. Gwen married Terry Stenberg and moved to Olds, where she is g 
cashier in a drug store. Doug is attending Junior High in Stettler. 

Dad used to enjoy taking his twenty-two rifle and his old dog out to the fields 
to check on the cattle and the crops and to raise cain with the gopher population, 
Later, when his health wouldn't allow him to walk so far, someone would take him 
around in the truck or car, These little pleasures came to an end when he passeq 
away in April, 1952, 

Mother continued to live alone in her house, corresponding with pen pals the 
world over, reading, playing cards, watching television, tending her garden ang 
house plants. Her health stayed reasonably good until December, 1964, when she 
passed away after a short iliness. 

Our parents gave us a good start by being good citizens; we are trying to 
carry on in the same tradition 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY WILLIE — Henry Willie was a trolley operator in 
Germany, prior to coming out to the Watts district to file on a homestead; north. 
west quarter 17-31-15, He was the qulet type, but always enjoyed a game of five- 
hundred, when friends dropped in. 

Mrs. Willie with a kind heart, was always ready to give of her services as a 
‘midwife in the arrival of little newcomers, or other iliness in the early 1900's. 

They had one son, Fred, They retired to Hanna in the early forties. 


2nd Avenue, Hanna, Alberta, 1930, 
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ANTELOPE HILL SCHOOL 
By Mae Fortna 

Excerpts from a Hanna Herald 
of 1914 state, “The Antelope Hill S. D. 
was organized in the summer of 1914. 
It was situated in the south-west por- 
tion of township 32, range 14. From 
all reports the schoo! should be built 
and operating by the spring of 1916.” 
A school site was approved December 
31, 1915, to be located thirty-two rods 
east of the south-west corner of section 
16, township 32, range 14, W4. E.G. 
Sampson and Al Wirth were elected 
trustees of the Antelope Hill school. 
Another excerpt from the Hanna Herald states, “July 20, 1916: At last the 
Antelope Hill school has been opened. This school has been the bone of 
contention between opposing factions for the last four years.” 

There are no records prior to 1920 available to show what attendance the 
school had, or who the teachers were. It was said that the school was opened for 
three students, 

The teacher for the months of August and September in 1920 was D.M. 





Antelope Hill School 
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Thompson, followed by Mrs. A. Thompson, thought to be the wife of the T. 
Thompson who lived on the south-east of 15 at that time. There were six pupils for 
that term. 

In those days, the school term ran from mid-July or August until the end of 
November, and the new term began in March. It seemed that there was a holiday 
break for the first two weeks in July. The school fair was held in mid-August. 

There was occasionally an incident where the Department of Education 
questioned the teacher about the absenteeism of some of the students. Children 
were required to attend school from the age of six to fifteen, but it seemed that as 
they reached the age where they could be useful elsewhere, they did not attend 
school regularly. 

‘Attendance records show from six to nineteen pupils, quite often about four 
or five to a family, and seldom more than four or five families representing the 
area. The peak attendance was reached in the late twenties and early thirties when 
ten grades were taught to about nineteen pupils. With the depression and 
drought, several of the larger families left the area in 1934. Attendance gradually 
dropped off until there were only four pupils left in 1998, at which time it had 
opened to operate only two weeks, and then closed permanently. 

The original site of the school was on a hill overlooking Dowling Lake. It 
operated at this site for about ten years, and then it was moved down to a valley 
about half a mile away, on the north-east of section 9. It was about this time that 
the school term was changed to include winter months in the school year. In the 
late thirties, another school was brought in to replace the old one, but it was not 
used for a season before the school closed permanently. 

‘The old school became a granary on the Al Wirth farm, and the new one was 
moved to Scapa. 

‘Names of school inspectors who visited the school were Dobson, Haverstock, 
and Thurber. 

Teachers were D.M. Thompson, Mrs. A. Thompson, Mrs. EJ. Lane, Miss 
Violet Holmes, Miss Eva Jagoe, Miss Eva Hart, Miss Marion Chamberlain, William 
Hendrickson, Miss Agnes King, Miss Norine Maynes, Harold Ruskin, Miss E. 
Forbes, Miss Ernestine Siewert, and Miss Doris Amber. 








JOSEPH LAMB and FORSTER LAMB, By Joe Scott — In 1909 Joseph Lamb 
came to Canada to take up a homestead. Accompanying him were his son Archie 
and his daughter Margaret Scott and her two children, Alice and Joe. They were 
‘met in Edmonton by Forster, who had already been in Canada for two years. 
Forster had been living in Edmonton where he had worked for a dairy and later 
drove a taxi, with horses and carriage. Forster went with them to the farm. They 
travelled by rail to Stettler, then by ox team to the homestead, in the company of 
the Lewis family who had settled in the Garden Plain district. 

The homestead was the west half of 10-32-14, about five miles north of where 
Hanna now stands. The first dwelling was a 9’ x 12' wooden frame with a tent for a 
root. In the following weeks they built a four-roomed house and a barn. The only 
water was from a nearby slough, and what they hauled from some of the 
neighbors for cooking and drinking. They managed this way for nearly two years; 
during this time a well had been drilled down to about eighty feet without getting 
water, so they gave it up. Finally they found a patch of ‘joint grass’. They dug for 
water near there and got a plentiful supply at only ten feet. 

‘About this time, another daughter and her husband, Dan Grant, 
homesteaded just north of the Lamb's. They didn't stay there very long, but moved 
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back to the States, and at the age of ninety-five she still lives in Coventry, 
Connecticut ’ : 

Archie stayed only a short time and left for Lethbridge to ply his trade as g 
blacksmith; Margaret and her children moved to her husband's homestead in the 
Watts area. Joseph Lamb and Forster continued to live on the land. Forster hag 
filed on land near there, the NE of 15-32-14 and the NW of 14-32-14, but in 1916 he 
traded his homestead to W.O. Stevenson of Richdale for a team of horses, and 
continued to work with his aging father. Joseph Lamb passed away in 1922, 

Forster stayed on and worked his father's land. Later his niece, Alice Scott, 
kept house for him for several years until she married George Gwin. They moved 
to Cheadle for a short time, then back to Hanna where they still reside. 

In the early days, 1911-12, he and his brother-in-law, Dan Grant, hauled 
lumber and other building supplies from Castor to Hanna. They took in one of the 
first loads of bricks. 


Forster Lamb with a load of coal in 1920's 


Forster was meticulous about his work. On the farm he made a thorough job 
of picking stones off the cultivated land. He never used a tractor, nor had engines 
‘or motors of any kind on the farm. He kept accounts of his sales of butter, eggs, 
and chickens, and of expenses. He sometimes kept a journal of daily activities. 
‘One such entry reads: Hanna Fair, August 14, 1918, two first and one second and 
a special in grade beef classes, and a first for bachelor’s loaf. 

Forster was active in community affairs, taking a great interest in fairs, 
picnics, etc. He was on the Antelope Hill school board for most of the time from 
when the school was built until it closed in 1938. 

In April, 1945, he rented out the farm and moved to Tofield where he made 
his home with his sister Sarah, Mrs. James Murray, for a number of years, helping 
with the farm work. When he came back to Hanna he sold the farm to Harold 
Fortna, and later moved to the Acadia Lodge. 

Forster had a busy life in retirement. He enjoyed visiting his friends, attended 
church services, did a lot of reading, and wrote letters to friends and relatives. He 
was a member of the Hanna Pioneers, and the Historical Society. He also liked to 
work at the Museum. He was still interested in the cattle sales and attended them 
whenever he could. He liked to go to the Curling rink and watch the games. 

Forster passed away in the Hanna hospital on May 18, 1972, at the age of 
eighty-six years. 
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THOMAS A. THOMPSON, By Mae Fortna — Thomas A. Thompson was a big 
man and Is fondly remembered by the name Fatty Thompson. The Thompsons 
Tame here in 1909. The father homesteaded the SE 15-32-14; the son, Robert, 
homesteaded across the road from his dad, on the NE 10-32-14. There was a fairly 
large family, Kate, Ruby, Veva, Doris, Robert and Fordy. 

Fatty Thompson had a steam outfit and did breaking for some of the 
neighbors. It is not known how long the family stayed here, but Fatty Thompson 
tied in the C.N.R. pumphouse fire in Hanna on January 20, 1916. The family 
remained in the area until about 1920, as the names of both Mrs. A. Thompson 
‘nd D. W. Thompson appear as teachers in the Antelope Hills school register. 

Kate Thompson taught school in Hanna when the first schoo! opened there. 
Later she married Chris White. They lived on the Bob Thompson homestead for a 
while and then moved to Red Deer. 

‘There Is no information available as to the whereabouts of any of the 
members of the family at this time. 


CHRISTOPHER GASPER, By Dorothy Gasper Ward — Christopher Nicholas 
Gasper was born in Dancy, Wisconsin, on October 31, 1882. He came to the 
Hanna-Dowling area in 1909 by riding the rails. In search of a homestead, he 
carefully read the survey stakes in the area of his chosen home, but after filing his 
claim, he discovered that he had transposed the numbers, and instead of filing on 
the flat land to the east which he wanted, he had filed on the rougher, hillier land. 
‘The homestead that he acquired in 1910 was the NE 16-32-14. He later acquired 
the SE of 16 as well. Stan Howard, his neighbor to the north, homesteaded in 1913, 
but not intending to stay, never put up any buildings, but lived with Chris Gasper 
while he proved up on his land. He sold it to Chris in 1916. 
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Chris Gasper 


Chris built his house in 1914. In the early years, there was a syndicate 
composed of Gasper, Wirth, Weise, and Young, which owned a threshing outfit. 
Even while Chris lived in Oregon, he always came back in the fall to run the 
threshing outfit. 

‘Nellie Gay was born in Kansas in 1897. She and her mother came to Canada 
in 1900, lived at Tees until 1903, returned to the States where they lived for the 
next ten years, and came back to the Dowling district in 1913. 

Chris Gasper and Nellie Gay were married in Hanna in 1921. A daughter, 
Daisy, was born a year later. Chris rented the farm to Dave Temple and the family 
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spent most of their time for the next few years in Oregon. A second daughg, 
Dorothy, was born while they were there.» " 
‘The Gaspers returned to the farm in 1992. The girls attended Antel 


lope 
school, where Miss Beth Forbes was the teacher in 1936, and Miss Ermentl! 


Ernesting 


Siewert was the teacher in 1937. Those teachers boarded at the Gasper farm. oye 
classmates were Albert, Gottlob, Hugo and Freda Schmidt, and Martin Baes’ 
In 1938, because Daisy was going into grade ten and high school grades wer 
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re Not 


Chris Gasper, Nellie Gasper, and Daisy Gay Wirth, taken withthe old international tractor used for ar- 
vesting in 1945-16, 
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Chris continued to farm for a few more years, then rented the land and 
moved to town. In 1940 he was hired by the Town of Hanna as town engineer. He 
supervised the job of installing a waterworks system for the town. Chris was still 
working as town engineer when the water plant was completed in the fall of 1949. 
He worked by himself in the operation of the plant in 1950, then Joe Scott became 
his assistant. 

‘Times were hard on the farm in the thirties and we welcomed the apples and 
whitefish shipped in from B.C. Piano lessons were paid for with cream and eggs, 
and we always had a big garden which we canned, pickled and preserved for the 
winter. 

‘Chris Gasper died in Hanna on November 16, 1957, and is buried in the 
Catholic cemetery there. Daisy Gasper Cook died in Stettler in 1959 and Nellie 
Gasper died in Calgary in 1969. Both are buried in the Hanna cemetery. 

Dorothy Gasper Ward lives with her family in Calgary. 


ALBERT LUDWIG WIRTH, By Mac 
Fortna — Since information on Al Wirth 
is very limited, 1 have compiled this 
story from an obituary which appeared 
in the Hanna Herald in 1926. 

‘Al Wirth was born in Wisconsin, 
Later he moved to Fargo, North Dakota, 
where he was employed by the Stone 
Piano Company for several years. 

He came to Alberta in 1910, and 
settled seven miles north of Hanna in 
the Antelope Hills area. He home- 
steaded the south half of 22-32-14. He 
was a close neighbor and friend of the Block family; he arrived in Hanna with them 
and lived with them for a while. In 1912 he freighted many loads of lumber when 
the town of Hanna was being built. 

‘About 1920, Al Wirth married Mrs. Daisy Gay. He passed away in the Hanna 
hospital on April 20, 1926. 





Daisy and Al Wirth 


MARTIN DAHL, By Annie Miller Dah! — Mertin was born at Trondheim, Nor- 
way, on June 4, 1892, the youngest of five children. He arrived in Saskatchew- 
an in time for the fall work, unable to speak English. He came to Hanna where 
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he filed on a homestead seven miles 
north of Hanna and a half-mile east of 
Dowling Lake. 

The town of Hanna had just come 
‘on the map, and being eager to go to 
work, he helped to build the Seymour 
Hotel and some of the other buildings 
that were being erected in Hanna. In the 
early days he worked at several other 
jobs as well as on the homestead. at 
‘one time he tended bar in the National 
Hotel 

On March 10, 1920, Martin and | were married. A few days later we had a 
blizzard which piled snow fifteen feet high. We were living on the Wilcox place at 
the time, where Schmidts live now. 

In the spring of 1920, we built a house on Martin's homestead. That fall we 
moved into Hanna for the winter, and Martin went to work on the B & B gang. Our 
oldest daughter, Doris, was born. 

In the spring we moved back onto our farm. We also rented the Mac Sullivan 
place, one mile south of us. Our own land was very rough and such a side hill that 
it was very difficult to farm it. During harvest time it was very hard for the bundie 
racks to pick up all of the bundles without upsetting. We later moved down to the 
Sullivan place but continued to farm our land also. There was only a small shack 
there so we built two more rooms on it. 

Our second daughter, Mildred, was born in 1923, and our son Jim, in 1926. 
Times were not good but we had good neighbors. At the time Martin took me to 
the hospital to have my children, our bachelor neighbor, Henry Rutherford, stayed 
at our place with the children until he got back. Mr. Rutherford was a bachelor, 
but he taught me how to make bread! He harvested with us and was really a good 
neighbor. 

For entertainment we had surprise card parties. We were surprised many 
times by our good friends. If it hadn't been for that, life would have been dull and 
lonesome. When a number of neighbors would come we would turn on the radio 
and dance to the oldtime tunes of W.W. Grant on CFCN. One time the batteries 
went dead on the radio, so Martin got out his fiddle and my brother George his 
mouth harp and we kept on dancing. Everyone enjoyed themselves. 

One night a few men came over to play a card game called ‘King Pedro’. They 
were so interested in the game that they pushed the lamp onto the floor. Luckily it 
didn't break as it was the only one we had. 

There was a lot of ‘home brew’ made in those days. On one occasion, a 
neighbor having heard that the police were coming out to investigate, decided to 
bury his two gallon jugs. He slipped them onto the spade handle, but one broke. 
He looked at his wife and said, “Look, Mamma, what | have done.” 

She replied, “Now pull the cork on the other one and we won't have any more 
trouble.” He did. 

Another homesteader made a bunch of home brew, and thinking it so 
wasteful to throw the mash away, decided to feed it to his pigs. When he went back 
to the pigpen a few hours later, he discovered his pigs staggering around, falling 
down, with all the symptoms of being drunk. There was nothing to be done but 
leave them alone. The next day they were a very sick, very tired looking bunch of 
pigs. 

‘We moved to the Waring place west of Hanna in 1926. Later we lived south of 
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Watts, retiring to Hanna in 1952. We had moved many times, always looking for 
something a little better. We had depression, low pricesvof farm produce, and we 
too tasted cheese, dry cod, beans and apples sent out by the government. 

‘After we moved to Hanna, Martin built our new house that | now live in. He did 
carpenter work for several more years. He liked dancing and would manage the 
floor for most of the dances. He also did some square dance calling. He suffered a 
stroke in 1962, and passed away in 1967 at the age of seventy-five years. 

Our family are all near. Doris, Mrs. A.. Hutton, lives twelve miles from here, 
Jim farms at Hanna, Mildred, Mrs. Harold Veno, lives at Sunnynook, 


DAVID D. LEICHT — David Leicht was born in 1885. He came to Canada in 
1910, and settled in the Olds district, where he married Barbara Morlock in 1911. 
‘They came to the Hanna district in March, 1913, and lived on a farm south of 
Hanna; later they moved north to the Schultz place. They were not there for too 
many years before they moved into town where he worked in a garage. Dave 
Leicht retired to Wetaskiwin, where he passed away in 1957. 


THE ELM STORY, By Clarence L. 
Elm — Frederick Eim was born on Jan- 
ary 8, 1887 and his brother Edward on 
May 16, 1888, in North Dakota, where 
their parents had settled after coming 
from Sweden. Fred and Ed worked in 
tractor factories in Minneapolis, and in 
1912 headed north for Canada. They 
worked their way west through Sask- 
atchewan, operating the large gasoline 
tractors of that era, which were used to 
break the land, seed, and haul grain. 
In 1913 they arrived in Hanna, bringing 
with them two of these large tractors 
bullt by the Pioneer Tractor Company; 
they were used for many years for farm- 
ing, road building and house moving. 

Fred and Ed were mechanics, and 
in 1914 purchased the Ford agency from 
Jim Parker. They set up shop with Mac 
McGowan in the building now known 
as Fano’s garage, and named their bus- 
iness the Hanna Auto Livery. They haul- 
ed people and freight throughout the area with automobiles and trucks. Fred says 
that the roads and trails were not so good in those days and punctured tires and 
tepairs on the road were standard routine. As mechanics, they plied their trade 
wherever there was a demand. 

Fred filed on a homestead, the SW 16-32-14, and a pre-emption, the NW 16- 
82-14, in October, 1914. He sold this land to Thomas Ross in 1919. Also in 1914 he 
Joined the Hanna fire department and became Involved in the growing community 
of Hanna. Ferguson James tells in his book of Fred being deputized by the local 
policeman for a manhunt involving a deserter from the Canadian army. In 1918 
Fred broke land for Hanna Farms Ltd., and operated this farm till 1922. In 1918 he 
married Anna Pederson and had four children, Clarence, Irene, Clara and Ellis. 





Fred Elm repairing an early magneto in the Hanna 
‘Auto Livery Shop. About 1920 
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Fred operated the early projection machines used in the local theatre, and 
bullt some of the first radios used in Hanna. Me was involved with photography as 
‘a hobby in the early 1900s when glass negatives and flash powder were used. He 
had the reputation of being a first class mechanic, with a vast amount of 
‘experience. During the thirties he operated the repair shop for E.A. Laughlin, the 
local Chevrolet dealer; and in later years for €.£. Holmes, the International dealer 
He also operated custom threshing outfits, and built roads in the area. 

His son Ellis died in 1945. Clarence and Irene served in the A.C.A.F. during 
World War Il. Clarence lives in Hanna, Irene In Calgary, and Clara in Nanaimo, 
B.C. Fred is living with Clara and enjoys good health at the age of eighty-nine. 

Edward Elm enlisted in the Canadian army in 1915 and served overseas as a 
Motor Transport Driver. In 1919 he returned to Hanna and the following spring 
filed on a homestead and pre-emption, the east half of 20-32-14, and a Soldier 
Settlement quarter, the NW 5-33-14. He farmed this land for many years, as well 
as working as a mechanic, threshing outfit operator and road builder. In the late 
twenties he bought the Macrapol farm along the Castor road, and operated it until 
he sold it in 1952. He also operated the ditching machine when the first water and 
sewer system was installed in Hanna. 

In the early years he and one of his neighbors, Martin Dahl, were reputed to 
have produced some very good moonshine, some of which is still supposed to be 
buried in the hills north of Hanna, He also enjoyed big game hunting, and had a 
special interest in the Royal Canadian Legion 

Edward Elm died in February, 1956, and was buried in the Field of Honor in 
Hanna. 


STEVE BRUNNER JR. and FAMILY, 
By Cecilie Brunner Schultz — My dad, 
Steven Brunner, came with his family 
to Alberta in the spring of 1911. In 1924 
he married Katie Neurberger of Moson, 
Hungary. It was a double wedding; the 
other couple was mother’s brother Frank 
and his bride, Theresa Weiss, also of 
Moson. 

We lived on the Daniel Barton 
homestead just east of Dowling Lake. 
My dad farmed 320 acres, the NE 19-32- 
44 and the NW 20-32-14. There were 
eight children born while we lived in 
Alberta. During the thirties, three of my 
brothers died when they were quite 
young. In those days transportation was 
slow, and some of the better medicines 
‘Annie, Cecille, Philip, (cousin) Ciara, and Bill We have today were unknown then. Ade- 
Brunner. line, my youngest sister, was born in B.C. 

| remember my sister and | going to the Wiese school for two years, and after 
that we attended Antelope Hill. My Dad used to drive us to school often, as we had 
three and a half miles to go to either one. 

Prices for farm products were low. Wheat hit a low of nineteen cents a bushel, 
and cows were less than one cent a pound. Cream brought as little as fifty cents. 
for a five gallon can. The low prices of grain were complicated by low yields due to 
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the lack of rainfall during the thirties. In 1988 my dad decided he had had enough, 
nd we made preparations to move to B.C. We had a farm sale and after the bills 
wore paid we had two hundred dollars left. We had sold cows, horses, machinery 
and some household effects. 





Mr. and Mrs, Steve Brunner 


We children really felt badly that we had to leave our Collie, Hans, behind, 
‘and my brother Bill shed lots of tears when our colt called King was sold. 

When we arrived at Sumas, B.C., we had eighty dollars left. My dad got a job 
working in a saw mill, and at a dairy farm. Later he and mother opened a small 
bakery at Haney. 

‘All of our family are married and have children. Cecille, Anne, Clara, Don and 
‘Adeline all live at Maple Ridge, B.C. Bill is retired and lives at Delta. 

Steve Brunner, who was born in 1899, was accidentally killed when a truck 
struck his bicycle in a fog on October 23, 1968. Mrs. Brunner Is living at Maple 
Ridge, B.C. 





MY STORY, By Levi Kennedy — | 
came to Stettler from the state of Mich- 
igan in 1908, with my parents, Mr. and 
Mrs, Mike Kennedy, and my brother 
Jack, My father homesteaded on the 
west side of Dowling Lake. My brothers 
Philip and Aiden were born on the home- 
stead, and we went to Dowling Lake 
school. In 1928 the family moved east 
of Dowling Lake to the Wilcox place, 
just south of Antelope Hill school. My 
younger brothers attended school there 
until 1926, when my parents moved into 
the town of Hanna. 


Levi 
La Kenedy, take at he 1876 Hand Hl Stam ‘rented land up in the hills and 
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moved there to the NE 17-32-14, which was formerly farmed by Ed Elm, and lveg 
there tll 1929, , 

| married Mabe! Paxman in the spring of 1929, After we were married, we 
went to Kinuso, Alberta, to homestead. We came back to Hanna and to the 
Meadowlands district in 1982, when we took over the farming of the George 
Paxman place. George had been sick for a while and passed away that summer 
We farmed the place and lived there for ten years. My son George attended schoo 
at Meadowlands. 

We suffered from drought and grasshoppers along with the rest of the 
farmers. | hired on the C.N.R. as a machinist in the roundhouse, and we moved ig 
Hanna to live. 

| was always fond of cattle, and rodeos. We used to have little rodeos on 
‘Sundays when we were kids on the homestead. Living near Clear Lake as a boy, | 
often took part in any horse riding events that they had at the picnics there. In 1925 
| competed in a rodeo at Castor, riding bucking horses and bulls. | attended the 
very first Hand Hills Stampede in 1917 and have missed very few since then. | have 
always been pleased to ride in parades and help with the infield events. Rodeos 
have always been the highlight of the summer for me. When | was younger | 
‘competed in events in the Hand Hills too. 

After | left the farm, | took up the hobby of wood carving. | have carved 
replicas of horses, chuckwagons, threshing outfits and steam engines. | have 
some replicas in the Museum in Hanna. 

| enjoyed dancing, and called many a square dance in the old schoo! houses. 
|1am a life member of the Historical Society, and a life member of the Elks’ Lodge. 

| was laid off the C.N.R. in 1960, due to the increased use of diesel 
locomotives, At that time we acquired property in Richdale and moved out there. 
Then | became a cow hand for the K & B Ranch at Richdale. 

My wife passed away in July, 1974. | have one son, George, who lives in 
Richmond, near Vancouver. He and his wife, Fern, have four boys and one gitl. | 
still work for the K & B Ranch and still live in Richdale. 





THE RUDOLPH FANO STORY, By Ivan Fano — Rudolph Fano migrated to 
the Olds district in 1909 with his parents, one brother and one sister, when he was 
twelve years old. From there they moved on to Hanna by oxen and wagon. The 
homestead was about nineteen miles south-west of Hanna. The first home the 
family had was a sod shack, and oxen were used to break the land. 

Rudy, as most people knew him, married Clara Schottsneider in 1919. Clara 
was born in North Dakota and had immigrated with her parents and family to the 
Dowling Lake district in 1909. Clara recalled the hard times of 1910. The first 
summer was spent in a tent, and by fall a two-roomed shack was built from lumber 
hauled from Stettler. Later the tent material was used to make clothes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Fano farmed for a brief time south of Hanna, not far 
from his parents. They then moved to the Sayle Brown place about seven miles 
north-east of Hanna. Rudolph homesteaded the SE 10-32-14 in 1922, but found it 
more feasible to live on the rented farm which already had bulldings. They lived 
there for three years. |, the oldest, and my brother Fred and sister Mary were born 
there. 

Grassy Slope area was to be our home for the next three years. The location 
of the farm was the east half of 22-32-13. | was the only one who went to Grassy 
Slope school, and then only for about six months. 

In 1926 father bought the quarter of land which adjoined his homestead, the 
NE 10-32-14, so we moved there. This property had a two-roomed shack, @ 
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granary, and a huge barn, large enough for elght horses. | well remember moving 
ay in April, 1926. We started in the dark hours of the spring morning. About al | 
could do to help was look after my brother and two sisters while everyone else was 
busy. When we were settled in our new place, | had one and a half miles to go to 
school at Antelope Hill. 

The original site of the school was up on a high hill, but it was later moved a 
half mile east into a pretty valley. The school was blocked up on large flat rocks, 
and in the winter it was banked with manure, to keep the cold off the floor. The 
Stove never got the school warm till eleven or twelve o'clock on a cold winter day 
‘Sometimes the ink wells would be frozen all day. It was told by oldtimers that the 
school was built there when there were only three students able to attend. 

‘About 1930-32 there was a peak attendance of around nineteen pupils. There 
were not many families, but they were large. There were five in the Gartner family, 
five in the Gwin family, four of us, four from the Temple family, and Maurice Taylor, 
who stayed with Mrs. Wirth, Maurice rode a nice pony to school, and we boys 
really envied him. 


ee 






Rudolph Fano F 






amily taken in 1950. 


In those days there was no need of a gymnasium for P.T. There were no 
school buses, so after doing two hours of chores in the morning, we would walk to 
school, carrying our drinking water in a syrup pall, and lunch in a three-pound 
Burns Pure Lard pail. We had no need for P.T. We did play ball in the summer 
time, and sleigh down the hills in winter. When we got home from school, we had 
another three hours of chores, pumping water for the stock, milking cows, feeding 
calves and pigs. Then, if there was any time left, we did our homework around a 
dim coal oil lamp. 

Iremember a number of teachers, among them Miss Story, Miss King, Miss 
Maynes and Mr. Harold Ruskin. At the time Mr. Ruskin was teaching he organized 
good ball team. He was an outstanding player himself. We also had a young man 
on the team who worked on a farm. He was Ed Fischer, and was a good pitcher. 
The teachers really had their hands full trying to cope with so many grades in such 
crowded conditions, and many of the children were not able to speak English. At 
one time, grade nine and ten were taught there. 
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Times were hard when the depression hit. In 1930 we were hailed out 


A, nag 
it was drought, in 1992 we had a good crop, but wheat was only thirty-five cont ; 


bushel. Some people sold it for half that price. The grasshoppers took almog 


everything in 1933 and 1934. We had turned to milking about fifteen cows ary 
selling the cream. As | remember, three five-gallon cans of cream would bring a 
only about $2.25 each. This would be about fifty-five cents per week trom each 
cow. 

In 1934, many people moved out of the district. We went to Jarvie, about ong 
hundred miles north of Edmonton. This enterprise did not last more than 
years. Our stock could not cope with the environment, and died as the feed ang 
grass there lacked the feed value of this area's. 

ln 1936 we moved into Hanna, We operated a draying and hauling business, 
and later expanded it into the auto wrecking and car repair business. My parents 
operated Fano's Rooms for about ten years. 

Mr. and Mrs, Rudolph Fano had eight children, five sons and three 
daughters. | married Caroline Rust and have two daughters and one son. | have 
been employed by the Hanna Co-op and have lived in Hanna for many years, 

Fred married Ruth Quast, and is employed by the Federal government in 
building maintenance. They have two sons. 

Mary lives in Vancouver. Dave married Joan Carr and lives in Hanna where 
he operates Fano’s Garage. He has three children 

William married Judy Rose. They and their three daughters live in Edmonton 
where he is employed with the C.N.R. 

Kay and her husband, Ralph Resvick, and two sons live in Calgary. Tilly 
married Don Johnson. She is now a widow, has two daughters and one son, and 
lives in Vancouver. 

Albert lives in Hanna, He has two daughters and one son. 

Rudolph Fano passed away in December, 1959, and his wife Clara on 
Christmas Day, 1976. 


FRED SCHULTZ, By Katie Schultz 
Parr — My parents came from Russia 
to Canada in 1912. The two younger 
children were born in Calgary. We mov- 
ed to a farm north-east of Delia in 1920. 
The following spring my mother passed 
away and we moved north of Hanna to 
the Rickett place. 

Our dad remarried late in the year 
of 1922, to Mrs. Polly Leicht. At that time 
my oldest sister was already married, 
and the other older ones left home. The 
girls went back to Calgary to work, and 
Charlie went to work on the railroad in 

Violet Baxter and Annie Schutz Hanna. 

In the spring of 1924, we moved to 
the Leicht place, just east of Dowling Lake. We attended Antelope Hill school, 
which was two miles from home. Some of the teachers | remember were Violet 
Holmes, Miss Story and Miss Hart. 

| took time from schoo! to work with my step-mother in the cook car during 
harvest in 1923-24. After threshing was over, | went back to school. An incident 
still in my memory occurred at that time. 
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We were to have a Christmas concert that year, and had been practising for 
it, About a week before Christmas, we had a terrible blizzard. When the storm had 
cleared off, it was calm, but very cold. Ann and | decided we must go to school for 
practising and for exams. Father was in Calgary at the time, so we defied our step- 
mother and left for school. 

‘The trip was terrible. We pulled each other out of drifts in our struggle to get 
there. When we arrived, no one was there, and there was no fire. [lithe fire, which 
was seen by Philip Kennedy, another pupil who lived about a half mile away, sohe 
came to see what was happening. We got warmed up, but had an awful time 
getting Ann’s shoes back on. Her feet were terribly swollen and frost-bitten. Then 
came the horrible nightmare of going home. When we finally got home, Ann's feet 
were so bad, all blistered and so painful she could hardly walk on them for two 
weeks. Mine were bad too, but | didn’t dare complain because | knew what was in 
store for me when Dad got back. 

| eft Hanna in 1926. Two sisters have passed away, Mollie Sherman in 1964, 
and Annie Durnie in 1972. Charlie married Hilda Hanson and they still live in 
Calgary. Mrs. Millie Daly lives in Vancouver. Mrs. Mary Herman, (second 
marriage) lives in Calgary, as | do too. Jack continued to farm until 1957, and he 
now lives in Calgary. 

Fred Schultz passed away in 1946, Mrs. Schultz in 1947. 





TEACHING AT ANTELOPE HILL, By Eva Hart Bamber — | commenced 
teaching at Antelope Hill in the fall of 1925. Miss Eva Jagoe of Calgary was my 
predecessor, having taught there between her University semesters. She later 
became a very active high school teacher in the city. At this time the country 
schools were closed during January and February, and open during the summer 
months. 

I had either six or seven grades with an enrollment of thirteen or fourteen 
pupils, ranging from grades one to seven. The families represented were mostly 
new Canadians from Central Europe. However, | remember a Philip Kennedy and 
several Schultz children. In later years a Schultz girl, | can’t remember her by 
name, phoned me in Calgary, and if | remember correctly, she was attending 
Normat School at the time. 

|! boarded with Mrs. Temple, whom I frequently meet in Hanna. Her little ones 
were all under school age at that time, There was a childless couple by the name 
of Wirth, living across the road from the Temple farm. They had a piano, and out of 
sheer loneliness | went there to play the piano. Apart from school texts there were 
1no books in the school. My family sent me some books which | used to read to the 
pupils during noon hour and recesses, and of course some for myself 

The school itself warrants little description. it was the size of two granaries, 
boasted two windows and the usual school furnishings. Something unique, even at 
that time, were the double desks. These were condemned as being conducive to 
Cheating and whispering. | believe they were useful in country schools where older 
and more advanced and capable students helped the younger ones, and this was 
really desirable in the ungraded school, where sometimes eight or nine grades 
were represented 

At the time | taught at Antelope Hill, Mr. Lamb was the school board 
chairman, and Mr. George Haverstock the inspector. 

There were a couple of incidents which | recall that you may find amusing 
‘There was one family which came to school in a horse-drawn vehicle. The children 
evidently took a short-cut through a farmer's grain field. The Irate farmer made a 
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trip to the school for the purpose of telling me that his gates had been lett down, 
and that it was my responsibility to teach them that gates should be closed 

The other incident occurred when, upon investigating @ noise in the boys 
outhouse, | discovered two lads talking in loud voices. | warned them that only one 
was allowed in the outhouse at one time. A small boy piped up, “Please, teacher, 
there are two holes!” 


JACOB GARTNER STORY, By Erma Gartner Kelst — My parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Gartner, came to Hanna in November, 1921. Until 1926 they lived 
south of Hanna, then moved north of Hanna to the Martin Dahl place, SE 17-32-14 
My parents were of German descent but came from Roumania, 

There were six of us children, Albert, Jack, Annie, Edna, Rudolph and myseit 
We attended Antelope Hill school. One of my earliest recollections is of my first 
day at school, and of not being able to speak one word of English. 

There are too many memories of those years to put on paper . . . school 
concerts, summer picnics, and huge gatherings of friends and relatives. No one 
waited for invitations to visit. 

| also remember our first car. It was a Model T. It could only be driven when 
the sun shone as it had no top. 

My mother passed away in January, 1957. My father, who farmed all of his 
life, died in November, 1975. He had retired just before my mother died, and spent 
the last years of his life in the Auxiliary Hospital in Wetaskiwin. 

Albert and Rudolph are still farming in the Ponoka area. Annie, Edna and 
Jack live in the town of Ponoka, 

My husband and | are retired and live at Spruce Grove. 


RONALD FANO, By Martha Fano — Ronald and | were married in 1925. We 
were living in the Hand Hills when Ronald's dad bought the farm north of Hanna, 
the north half of 3-82-14 from Frank Harris. We rented our own farm to August 
Kautz, and moved up there in the fall of 1928 when our son Billie was a small baby, 
as Ronald's dad insisted it was a better farm. There was only a shack and one 
Outbuilding on the place. The house consisted of a big kitchen, a pantry and a 
bedroom. 

We didn't have much, as we were just starting out. We had two milk cows, a 
few head of cattle and a few chickens, We sold a little cream. The Harris place had 
seven wells, but only one with water in it. We had to haul water from Ron's 
brother's place which was over a mile away. 

|n 1929 we got hailed out so Ron went to work on the Castor road. The pay 
was six dollars a day for four horses and a man, nine hours a day. Ron had to leave 
at four in the morning to get to work some nine miles away. When he got home late 
in the evening he would have to haul water for the cattle and chickens and 
household. One evening he came in from hauling water and said that a barrel had 
fallen on his toes. We phoned Art Gwin who took him in to see the doctor. His foot 
was all swollen up and he had to go into the hospital for almost a week. Ron's folks 
came out to help me. On the day that Ron came out of the hospital, | went in. Our 
daughter Iris was born August 11, 1930. 

On August 16, a bad thunder and electrical storm came up. Lightning struck 
the Engel barn in the Solon district and three men and several horses died. We felt 
the jolt of that bolt of lightning all the way in to the Hanna hospital. it was terrible! 

In 1930 we got very little crop; we got our seed back but little more. Ron took 
some wheat to the flour mill at Delia to trade it for flour. The trip with team and 
wagon could not be made in one day so he had to stay overnight. 
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in the winter we went playing cards with the Gwins, Fortnas, Temples and 
Forster Lamb. We had good times, poor as we were.» 

Times really got bad in the dry thirties. The dust storms were terrible and we 
had to light the coal oll lamp by day. We canned all our meat as we had no other 
way to preserve it. 

Since times were so bad and there was no water on the place, we moved to 
the Oldham place across from the cemetery, two miles north of Hanna. Pauline 
was born while we lived there. The crop wasn't too bad that year, but we decided 
to move back to our place in the Hand Hills. We rented, and later sold, the Harris, 
place to Jake Fortna, 

‘Our youngest daughter, Gladys, was born in 1935. 

We are now retired and live in Hanna. 


TEACHING AT ANTELOPE HILL, By Norine Maynes Coad — | taught at 
‘Antelope Hill for two years beginning September, 1930. The school was situated in 
‘an isolated spot surrounded by low hills, about half way between two north and 
south roads. There was @ trail past the school and every two or three weeks a 
Vehicle might pass along the trail, The glass of the windows had been covered with 
white paint. When | enquired about it the children told me it was there so they 
would not look out the windows when they should be working. | told them | liked to 
look out windows. The paint disappeared as if by magic. 

The building itself was very poor, plain and unattractive, poorer even than 
most schools around which were far from elaborate, but that was before we knew 
anything about today's magnificent, richly equipped structures. A teacher had to 
be resourceful then to make up for the lack of learning materials. | spent my 
weekends gathering up books and magazines from friends, and | would have 
ruined the week for the children if | had turned up Monday morning without a 
supply of Sunday School papers . . . Onward, Boy's Life, Girl's Life, Junior and 
Primary, splendid publications. 

Harvesting was in full swing when the school opened that fall and the 
beautiful weather remained late into autumn. | recall having a Hallowe'en party 
outdoors and it was like a July day. 

This was my first teaching experience and | probably learned more than the 
children. | began by making out a time table allotting the correct amount of time to 
each subject, then wondering how on earth it could possibly be done. During my 
training | had taught one lesson to one grade from carefully prepared lesson 
plans, and here sat five grades expecting to be taught simultaneously. Well, 
somehow It all worked out; we got through each grade and managed time for ball 
games, classroom decorations, Friday programs, Christmas concert 
preparations, Valentine making, all very important to children who at that time 
were pretty well confined to their own district. 

‘The first time | passed around snaps which | had taken of the children, a little 
girl remained in the school at recess and asked me if she could look at them again. 
She found the grade one picture and pointed out one child and said, “This looks 
like me, Miss Maynes.” 

assured her that it was and she asked me how I got her on that card. She 
spent a happy fifteen minutes pointing out each child in the school, and | had to 
confirm that each picture was indeed that person 

There were seventeen pupils in the school in five grades. There were four 
Gwins, three Temples, four Fanos, four Gartners, one Taylor and one Schultz. 
They were enthusiastic and full of energy and very capable in looking after 
themselves and their horses. | remember how well they got along on the 
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playground; even when | was busy in the school they would organize games, ang 
there never seemed to be any quarreling as oftén happens in schools. | recall, too, 
how co-operative the parents in the district were. When any special events werg 
planned at school they helped in any way they could with materials, costumes, ang 
of course lots of food. During the winter we enjoyed social gatherings at many 
homes in the district and | shall always remember how kind and friendly the 
women were. 

One has to spend a few minutes recalling such a simple quiet period to 
realize what a changed world it is. The people have all gone now, the school is 
gone; perhaps there is not even a trace of the place where it sat. An era of western 
Canadian history ended when all the little white ‘Antelope Hills’ faded from the 


scene. 


THE SCHMIDT FAMILY, By Gottioh 
Schmidt — Gottlob Schmidt Sr., his wife 
Pauline, and children Alexander, age 
nine; Albert, seven; Gotthold, five; Gott- 
lob, three; and Hugo, age one year, ar- 
rived in Hanna from Romania inthe 
spring of 1927 

The first home for the Schmidt fam. 
ily was about nine miles north-east of 
Hanna, on section 23-32-14. They re- 
mained on that farm for seven years, 
4 and the children attended Solon school. 

od eens A daughter Freda was born in 1928, 

fesar esttleate series = ind a, and another, Ida, in 1929. Adam was 
is. Sohmit, Adolph Kies, Rudolph Rest 

Grown and ange Kest Smit ensen, BOM IM Y9S1. Mrs. Schmidt passes 

\n 1934, my dad moved his family to a farm located six miles north of town, on 
the NW 9-32-14. The family then went to schoo! at Antelope Hill. When | think back 
to those times, | feel my dad did very well to raise us eight motherless children 
back in those hard times, by himself. We all learned to take care of ourselves at an 
early age. 

In 1938 the school board at Antelope Hill decided to replace the old school 
with another in better condition. There was much excitement the day the school 
arrived. We were all eager and curious to get a look at the school, and the men 
setting it down. The teacher forbade us to go near it. As soon as school was out, 
we all ran over there anyway. The teacher seeing this, called us back into the 
‘schoo! to line up for a strapping. | was the first to get it, and immediately went back 
outside. Maurice Taylor had just arrived to pick up the teacher and the Gasper 
Girls to give them a ride home. He seemed surprised that school was not out yet 
and asked why. | began to tell him what was taking place, but the teacher heard 
me, and stepped outside to call me back in for ‘seconds’. Maurice informed her 
that if she wanted a ride home, she had better hurry up. | guess she thought twice 
about that, because she did not bother to whip me again, and dismissed the class 
a8 soon as she had finished 

In 1942, my dad married Mrs. Dux. She had five children of her own, Elia, 
Freda, Anna, Ed and Roland. In 1943 another daughter, Bertha, was born. In the 
fall of 1945, my dad and stepmother and the younger members of the family 
moved to a'farm at Holden, Alberta 

My oldest brother Alex and | stayed on the farm here. We were in the cattle 
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business together for several years, In 1958, Alex decided to quit farming and 
moved to Calgary. | stayed on the farm and am still theré today 
Both Albert and Gotthold Schmidt served in the Second World War. They 
both live in Edmonton, Adam lives at Holden. Freda, Ida and Hugo live in B.C. 
Gottlob Schmidt Sr. stil lives in Calgary. He is eighty-six years old. Mrs. 
schmidt passed away in January, 1977, 


Oro MIX, By Emma Pahl Mix — We came to the Hanna district in 1944. We 
ented and later bought the Chris Gasper place, the east half of 16-32-14, which is 
seven miles north of Hanna. 

‘Our neighbors were Jim McClusky, Gottlob and Alex Schmidt, and for a short 
time, John and Leah Yasman. They moved away and then Harold and Mae Fortna 
became our neighbors. 

The worst part about living in the hills in those days was the lack of roads. 
ter the first snowstorm, the roads were practically impassable till spring. Alvin 
‘and Arlene had to ride four miles each way to go to school at Solon. In 1959 the 
road was built up and gravelled. In 1961 the schoo! bus began to take the children 
to school in Hanna. 

‘We didn't have a phone in those years, so felt quite isolated. Our neighbor 
Jim MeCluskey had one, but it seemed that every time we had to use it, we would 
have to drive down the road a few miles to set up the fallen poles. 

We had some good crops, and quite a few poor ones. We had the crop 
completely snow under one year, and hail out a couple of times. We seemed to 
have survived the bad and the good times and in 1966 we left the farm to Alvin and 
moved into Hanna, where we still reside. 


HAROLD FORTNA — | was born on the homestead, the eldest child of Jacob and 
Mattie Fortna. Although the farm was originally included in the Antelope Hill 
school district, we never went to school there, as it was four miles away. By the 
time | was old enough to go to school, the boundaries had been changed so that 
we belonged in the Meadowlands school district. 





Harold and Mae Fortna. Ed, 


The classes at Meadowlands were very small when | first started school. 
Among the pupils attending at that time were Bill Curtis, Harry, Winifred and 
Marion Parker, and my sister Ethel. She and | used to walk to the Parker place, a 
mile from home; then with the Parker children we used to cross the Hudson Bay 
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land which was unfenced-at that time, till we reached the road a mile east, an 
then continue on to school. We were plagued by mosquitoes on many trips across 
this native grassland. 

‘As there was not a large attendance at the school, there were occasions when 
the annual school picnics were held jointly with Antelope Hill school. On ong 
occasion it was held west of the Fortna buildings, and another time it was on the 
Ronald Fano farm farther north 

After | left schoo! | stayed on the farm, and my younger brother Albert and | 
farmed with our father. 

In 1944, I met Mae Lamb, who had come to Hanna to seek employment, Her 
home was at Rowley, about forty miles away. We were married in December, 1945, 
and spent the winter in Drumheller, where | worked in the coal mine. We returned 
to the farm in the spring. Our daughter Vivian was born while we were on the farm 
near my folks. 

In 1948 we moved on to the Brown place, two miles north of my dad's farm, 
We lived there for eight years. Transportation and communication were poor in 
those days, and the heavy snows those next few winters left us quite isolated. At 
one time we had a barbed wire phone which, when it worked, gave us a sort of 
communication with my folks. What a boon the snowmobile would have been tous 
back thent 

In 1952, Vivian started schoo! at Solon, with Mabel Hein as her teacher. We 
drove her to school by car as long as we could, then with the team and cutter. The 
next year she began to ride the saddle horse, travelling with the Mix children 
There was a lot of snow that winter and the children had a lot of trouble getting to 
school on horses, 

‘Our sons, Ed and Doug, and our daughter Marjorie were born while we lived 
‘on the Brown place. In 1957 we moved one half mile west to our present location. 
The new road was bullt soon after that, and then it was gravelled. In rapid 
succession during the next few years came electricity, telephone and the school 
bus. The children were able to go to school in town for a higher education. 

In 1963 there was a bumper crop. After that farming conditions improved. We 
were able to purchase better machinery, a new house, and make many im- 
provements in our way of living. We are stil living on the farm today. 

Our family have grown up and gone. Vivian is married to Rod Quaschnick. 
They live in Hanna with their children Shannon, Jason and Ryan 

Ed has a B.A, from the University of Calgary. He is married to Jean Watson 
from Airdrie, and they live in Calgary. 

Douglas is apprenticing as an electrician. He is married to Carol Hausher 
from Endiang, and they live in Hanna, 

Marjorie is presently living in Red Deer. 


THE A.F. GWIN STORY — Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gwin were married July 16, 
1916 and came to live in Hanna district the next year. Mr. Gwin had traded 
property in California for a farm south of Hanna. They lived on that farm until 1922, 
when they moved to the Oldham place north of Hanna, just east of the cemetery, 
the south half of 22-31-14. This was a dairy farm; milk was bottled and sold in 
town. As Mrs. Gwin was a city girl, this was a very difficult adjustment for her. 
About 1925 they moved four miles further north to the Hamilton piace, one half 
mile east of Antelope Hill school. 

There were eight children in the family. They recall that some of their 
classmates at Antelope Hill were Fanos, Gaspers, Temples, Gartners and Jack 
Schultz. 
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‘As the drought continued and prices fell, the Gwin family decided, in 1934, to 
move to Rocky Mountain House. Ernest quit school and Helped to provide for the 
family for a year, Then he and Robert received an invitation to return to California 
and live with their uncle, Ira Gwin, and continue their education. The next year the 
rest of the family moved back to southern California, and raised chickens in the 
Mojave Desert for several years. 


a 
pea 
Mr and rs, Arthur, Gwin of Beaumont. Maried July 16,1916 in Mattoon, 





Mr. and Mrs. Gwin returned to Hanna for a visit at the time of the Hanna 
Jubilee. They celebrated their fittieth wedding anniversary in 1968. Mrs. Gwin 
passed away in 1967. Mr. Gwin remarried and returned to Hanna to visit once 
more in 1972. He passed away in 1973. 

Of the eight children, Ernest, Robert, Willard, Eileen, Corrine, Pauline and Iris 
live in the United States. George lives In Hanna. 
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SW.1 

George Paxman 
Wm. Paxman estate 
NW.1 

Mark Pope 
JE. Hamilton 
WV, Banco 
Albert Banco 
Section 2 
Ne 

‘A.A. Gordon 
shin Rice 
Fredrick Pahl 
Ludwig Pant 
SE2 

Harry Olson 
‘Arnold Pahl 


SW.2 
Mrs. Beard 
ake Fortna 
Section 11 
School Land 
Mark Pope 


J.E. Hamilton 
N. Banco 
Albert Banco 
Section 12 
SE.12 
George Crosstietd 
Fred Whaley Sr 
harley Whaley 
NE.12 

Fred Whaley Sr. 
Charlie Whaley 
NW.12 
Horace Lewis 
Mark Pope 
JE. Hamilton 
N, Banco 
Albert Banco 
SW.12 

Mark Pope 

J, E, Hamilton 
Banco 
Alert Banco 
Section 13 

SE. 13 

Gillied Brown, 
Ed. Loveday 
W.D. Lumsden 
sim Lumsden 
NE.13 
Garfield French 
Ed. Loveday 
W.D. Lumsden 
We 13 

dames Moore 
W.D. Lumsden 
Section 14 
E14 

Glen Hawkes 
das. Weldon 
Sayie Brown 
Martin Baes 
John Yasman 
Harold Fortna 
Ludwig Pahl 


NW. 14 
Sayle Brown 
Mastin Bas 
John Yasman 
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Harold Fortna 
Ludwig Pant 
SW. 14 

Ted Pederson 
Fred Berg 
Sayle Brown 
Martin Baes 
Harold Fortna 
Ludwig Pahl 
Section 23 
SE23 

Wm. Block 
Simon Faler 
W.D. Lumsden 
sim Lumsden 
NE.23 

Win. Block 
Simon Faler 

W. 0. Lumsden 
sim Lumsden 


SW. 23 
George Block 
‘Adolph Kiest 
Herb Litke 
Harold Fortna 
Section 24 

SE. 24 

Jud Doran 

Ed, Loveday 
W.. Lumsden 
NE24 

stud Doran 

Bob Gordon 

Al Overton 
George Hoover Sr 
Elmer Grey 

Ken Williams 
Betty Lumsden 


SW. 24 
August Bergdorf 
soe Hogg 

W.D. Lumsden 
NW. 24 

Bil Himmetriech 
W. 0. Lumsden 


The Solon area, presumably named by Messrs. |. and H. Kern after a siding in 
Michigan, comprises sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, and the east half and south-west 
quarter of 23, township 32, range 14; and sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 30 
in township 32, range 13. It was sparsely settled until 1909 when the government 
‘opened the area for Purchased Homesteads. Within a year or two pioneers of 
various nationalities took up homesteads and soon a variety of abodes were 
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inhabited. By 1911 the Solon Post Office was in operation. Freight and mali were 

transported from Castor by horse-drawn vehicles. This route became known ge 

the Castor Trl, and ttl tba In much of the pasture land and Inthe sehen 

ar 

: With the influx of homesteaders 
with families came the demand for a 
school. Through the perseverance of 
Mr. Fred Whaley, chairman, and Mr. Jog 
O'Niel, first secretary of the elected 
school board, a school was erected by 
Mr. William Hill. The site chosen was 
the northwest corner of NW 7.32.13, 
Lumber and other material for the schoo} 
was hauled from Castor. The material 
must have been unloaded off the wagons 
fas they stopped along the road, for 
until quite recently, the old Castor Trail 
was quite visible, not twenty feet west 
of the school door. In time a barn was 
built and a well dug in the school yard, 


Solon, 1913. Back Row, left to right: Charlie Burns, John Gordon, Vava Thompson, Annie Pederson, Maud 

Whaley, Miss Laycock’ Standing on step: Ford Thompson, Clyde Black, Doris Thompson, Mary Peder- 

son, Lou Pederson, George Whale. Sete: Zea Samson, Gertrude Black, Mabel Whaley, Nelle Gordon, 
tary Whaley. 


By 1912 Solon school was in operation with Miss Gileanders as teacher. The 
first families represented were: Block, Burns, Gordon, Pederson, Samson, 
‘Thompson and Whaley. Since Solon was one of the first schools, some of these 
children had to travel five miles or more as their homes were outside the school 
district. However, within a few years more schools were built, and Solon was the 
centre of only the four-mile-square block as surveyed by the provincial govern- 
ment. 

Solon school was the centre for socials, dances, U.F.A. meetings, and of 
course always the Christmas concert. What magic times for young and old alike, 
‘as whole families always attended, from the smallest baby to the oldest person! 
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Adults would decorate the interior of the school, set up the stage and hang 
glistening white sheets to serve as curtains, before the big occasion. Young 
people of the community participated in the program. Blanche Wright Bryce 
Fecalls, “I think the most exciting time of the school year was preparing for and 
presenting our annual Christmas concert. A friendly rivalry developed between 
neighboring schools. It was all so much fun. 










Solon Students on Arbor Day, 1918. Back Row, left to right: Sam Litke, Maud Whaley, Violet Lumsden, 
‘louis Pederson, Jack Litke, Mary Pederson, Velma Overton, George Whaley. Centre Group: Nikla Peder- 
son, Dan Litke, Ruby Overton, Mary Whaley, Gertrude Block, Mary Like, Gharlie Overton, Anna Pederson, 
Mabel Whaley, Rose Litke. Front Row: Myrtle Whaley, Blanche Wright, Giyde Block (holding sign), Gladys 
Overton, John Whaley 


Solon, 1924. Back Row, left to right: John Whaley, Carrie Cleary, Gladys Overton, Blanche Wright. Centre 
Row: Robert Renill, Elsie Rehill, Lucene Overton, Myrtie Whaley. Front Row: Loyal Overton, Charlie 
Whaley, Ada Whaley, Dorothy Refill 





Of the social functions, the pie socials are well remembered by all the 
pioneers. The evening would open with a program of songs, recitations, a play or a 
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debate by the young people of the community. Pies would be auctioneg 
dance would follow. At one such affair, the pies brought $37.00 which was u; 
buy library books for the school, 


15ed to 


Solon Students, 1938. Back Row, left to right: 
Norma Lumsden, Roy Johnson, Otto Pahl, Ar- 
rnold Kautz, Marjorie Lumsden. Second Row: 
Keith Lumsten, Albert Baes, Earnest Johnson, 
Ruby Kautz. Seated: Wilied Lumsden, Phyllis Solon's first teacherage, 1938. Eunice Johnson, 
johnson, Edwin Kautz, Julia Johnson, Eunice Ruby Kautz, Annie Johnson, Julia Johnson, 
‘Jhiison, Annie Johnson, Harold Kautz Phylis Johnson and Frieda Schmit, 






A favorite community gathering during the winter months was house parties. 
All the families took turns at hosting the parties. There was never an idle Friday 
night. In the summer months there were baseball and basketball games. A 
baseball diamond and a basketball court were set up in the north-west corner of 
19, just south of the Marian Wright place, where the teams could practise. Both the 
baseball and basketball teams became quite proficient. 

Solon schoo! was also a place of worship. Church and Sunday School were 
held each Sunday for many, many years with Mr. D. Oke the minister, Mr. M. 
Wright the Sunday School superintendent, and Mr. J. Faupel the teacher for the 
Young People's class. The church and Sunday school held an annual picnic, often 
Including neighboring communities. 

Little change was made to the school over the years, but methods of teaching 
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and living quarters for the teachers did. The first teacherage was built in August, 
‘1938. It was a small, one-room, gable-roofed building approximately eight feet by 
ten feet. It was later moved to the Red Rose district south of Hanna, to replace 
their teacherage which had burned down. A second teacherage, comprising two 
rooms, was built in the spring of 1945. It was remodelled and enlarged in the fall of 
{{950. After the closing of Solon, this four-roomed teacherage was moved to the 
southern outskirts of Hanna, and became the home for two bachelors. 





Solon Young Peoples’ Class, 1923. Mabel Whaley, Wesley Oke, Albert Oke, Annie Oke, Mr. J 
(Geated), Harold Oke, Mary Whaley, George Whaley. 







Church Group at Solon School, 1924. Families represented: J. Taylor, Oke, M. Wright, Loveday, Block, 
Lumsden, Overton, Whaley, and Faupel. 
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Church Group at 
Blanche Johnston; Ralph Greenway family; N. Greenway family. 





Teachers who helped instill some knowledge in the local youth were Miss 
Gileanders, Miss Laycock, Mr. Frederick, Miss J. Lewis, Miss E. West, Miss H. 
Hamilton, Miss A. Oke, Mr. H. Johnson, Miss Hourihan, Miss E. Summers who 
later taught as Mrs. Bill Lumsden, Miss C. Fitzgerald, Miss M. Smedstead, Miss L. 
Summers, Miss E. Ross, Miss |. Bigelow, Miss Duckworth, Miss Nan Herring, Mr. 
Wm. Ferguson, Miss E. Seidel who later taught as Mrs. Harry Lumsden, Mrs. M. 
Williams, Miss’ A. Ellis, Mrs. M. Hein, Mrs. H. Chidley, Mr. Wm. Smith, Mr. J. 
Leniuk, and Mrs. P. Jager. These are not necessarily in chronological order. Our 
apologies for any omissions. 

{As time went on, settlers moved to other regions. Pupil population dropped. 
As early as 1988, some schools in neighboring districts closed their doors. 
Gradually more schools closed as there were not enough pupils to warrant their 
operation, Once again Solon became the school for children from nearby districts. 
‘A 1954 register shows attendance of children from Antelope Hill, Centre Point, 
Dundee and Grassy Slope districts. With the trend toward centralization, the doors 
‘of Solon schoo! were closed in June, 1961, and the thirteen registered students 
were bussed to Hanna the following September. 

The school now stands, not at all forgotten, as it has been renovated to 
‘accommodate larger crowds. Most of the material for renovation was trucked 
from Castor. Power, propane heating and indoor facilities have been installed. Itis 
still the centre of community activities. 


THE LAST YEARS OF SOLON 
By Mrs. Pearl Jager 
During the 1958-59, 59-60, 60-61 school terms it was my pleasure and 
privilege to teach at Solon. 
Since the children were in grades one to nine there was a great difference in 
ages, but they were an extremely cooperative and nice group, as were the parents. 
Those days were not without minor problems, a smoky pot-bellied stove, the 
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need for shovelling a path to the outdoor bathrooms as well as shovelling out the 
putdoor bathrooms during the winter months. _ 

| drove from home, and for the most part the eight miles were usually quite 
passable. | do remember a bad period of snow when Kautz’ hill was a one-way 
Birip. | stuck a pole with a red shirt on it near the top, visible from both sides. | 
held my breath there a few times. But if conditions were too severe, | had been as- 
ured of the kind hospitality of the Harry Lumsden home, and this kindness | did 
accept one night. 

Highlights | remember were the fun we had playing softball in which all could 
participate, the building of snow men, the fun times and sing times. For one 
Valentine party we toured the Hanna Herald office where each child received a 
memento from the genial editor. On our agenda also was the creamery, then @ 
tkating party at the covered town facility, replete with hot dogs and hot chocolate. 

‘As a group we participated in the Sullivan Lake Art and Drama Festivals. The 
children did win some laurels. We had a Junior Red Cross group and a ‘do’ for 
that. Our Christmas programs were a lot of fun and we always had a packed 
house. 


ee _ ies 


Last Class at Solon, 1961, Back Row, lett right: 


Solon Concert, 1958. Back Row, lett right: Ger- 
Karen Lumsden, Ronda Pan, Mrs. Jager, Rodina 


‘ald Whaley, Vivian Fortna, Leslie Lumsden, 
‘Arlene Mix, James Whaley. Second Row: Dale 
Tretz, Rodina Pahl, Edward Fortna, Karen Lums~ 
den, Clayton Whaley. Front Row: Ronnie Banco, 
Ronda Pahl, Russel Whaley, Mariene Pani, Doug 
las Fortn. 


Pahl, Middle Row: Ed Fortna, Dale Teta, Vivian 
Fortna, Arlene Mix. Next Row: Garth Miller (vis- 
itor), lon Banco, Douay Fortra, Ross Miler (vis- 
itor), Front Row: Chery! Banco, Lary Pahl, 
‘Adeline Pah and Marlene Pahl 








Solon Schoo! itself has been lucky. It still remains a landmark and is used as 
a Community Centre. 

‘And the students? Two of them could have gone into the field of Art, but 
chose to be happy homemakers. One is a lab technician, two are teachers, one 
has a degree in the field of Social Work, and one is a banker. All have become 
worthy citizens of our Alberta. And as Tiny Tim might say, “God bless them, every 
one.” 


THE BANCO STORY, By Albert Banco — December 19, 1976. Sunday, 
blustery and cold, but quite seasonable. | decided it was as good a day as any to 
talk to my folks about their early day experiences, as today marks thelr fity- 


seventh anniversary. 
My parents came to the Hanna district on June 24, 1927, from Bessarabia, 
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along with their three children, Walter, Lila and Pauline. Dad worked for Rudoiph 
Doering for the summer, and the following winter he worked for Mark Pope, 

He bought a haif-section of land, the east half of 21-31-14, one mile north of 
Hanna from W. Riddle, and farmed that from 1928 to 1996. During the rough times 
of the thirties they could not make a living, and they recalled the dust storms, the 
grasshoppers, and many other hardships. | was born in November, 1929, while we 
still lived on the Riddle Place. 

When they left that farm, the folks rented a place thirteen miles north-east of 
Hanna from Mrs. Deere, section 4-32-13, and remained there for two years, 

‘On March 21, 1939, we moved to the Mark Pope farm. (| am still living here 
now.) The folks rented this farm for five years until they were able to buy it. In 1948 
they moved into Hanna and continued to farm from there for six more years, 

| stayed on the farm batching for two years. That year Dad bullt a house in 
town, and during the next three years built two more houses. They still reside in 
the last one he built. 

On November 14, 1943, Lila was married to Fred Kelm. They had three 
children, Kenneth, Lynn and Trevor. At present Lila and Fred are residing in 
Calgary, where Fred is employed with the C.N.R. 

Walter was married December 31, 1944 to Ida Jess. They farmed for two 
years riorth-east of Hanna, then bought and moved toa farm west of Ponoka. They 
had four children, Donald, Gordon, Shirley and Caroline. A few years later they 
sold their farm to Don, who is a teacher, and moved into Ponoka, where they are 
engaged in the real estate business. 

Pauline was married January 7, 1945 to Gus Schielke. She now resides in 
Vancouver. 

| was married May 7, 1950 to Florence Fortna. We have three children, Ron, 
Cheryl and Audrey. Ron is employed by Plains Western Gas Company in St. Paul, 
Alberta. Cheryl is on staff at the Treasury Branch in Calgary. Audrey, in her 
eleventh grade at Hanna High school, is still at home with us. 

In 1972 | was unable to continue farming due to a bad back, so now | have the 
farm land rented out. We run a few yearlings during the summer months. With 
good luck and good health we hope to be able to remain on the farm. 






























Albert and Florence Banco on ther 25th Wedding 
Anniversary, May 7, 1975, with thei family, 
Cheryl, Ron and Audrey. 








The N. Banco Family. Walter, Lila, Polly and 
‘Alber, with Mother and Dad, taken on the day of 
‘Albert's wedding, May 7, 1950, 











REMINISCING 
By Gertrude Block 

| am the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Block. We came to 
Canada in May 1910, from the state of Washington, where | was born. There were 
four of us children, George, Bessie (who stayed only a short time, then returned to 
her older sisters in the U.S.A.), Clyde and | 

‘My father and George had come on ahead of the rest of us to try to get a 
house started so we could move into it when we arrived. They met a young man by 
the name of Albert Wirth, who got a homestead near my brother's and lived with us 
for a while 

‘Our homestead was thirty-six miles from Castor, the SE 23-92-14. My oldest 
prother, George, was a few months under the age to file on land but it was 
arranged that my father could hold it for him until he reached the required age. 
Both he and my father each got a pre-emption too. This land all joined. 

it seemed to be a long journey from Castor out to the homestead by wagon. 
There was a stopping house along the way where one could get a night's lodging. 

‘Our land was fairly good black loam, rolling, but with some rocks. There were 
sloughs with willow and poplar trees around them. We had to start from scratch. 
We were able to get some livestock near Castor, and acquired four oxen, a team of 
horses, a cow, one hen of many colors, and a dog. Later we got a setting of eggs 
for our hen. 

‘Our house was a two-storey dwelling made of lumber, with a large room 
upstairs and another room below. We had a pantry under the stairway and the first 
floor was used as kitchen, dining room and living room. There was a lounge In it 
for sleeping. Our house was not ready at first and we had to live in a tent. We had a 
cellar under the house and a milk house dug into the side of a hill to keep our milk, 
eggs, and so on, cool. 

‘The first year we had to bulld the house and a barn, which had a straw root, 
‘Also we dug a water well, plowed a garden, and plowed a fireguard around our 
and. We bullt a sod chicken coop. We were able to have a garden and some baby 
chicks the first year. One day our dog presented us with twelve puppies. What a 
time | had playing with them! 

Since there were no fences our oxen and horses were hobbled and the cow 
picketed, We used a rope and a stake in the ground so we could tether the cow for 
grazing. 

‘The first woman my mother saw after six months was Mrs. Bergdorf. They 
came to live just east of us on the SW 24-32-14. There were several children, most 
of them older than us two young ones. They lived in a sod house. 

There were no schools when we first arrived, Schools were built as they were 
needed, when more settlers with families came into the country. Schools were 
used for many things; we gathered there for church and Sunday school, for 
dances and ball games. 

in the winter time it was very cold and it seemed we were chilled through and 
through by the time we got to school. We would sit near the stove for awhile, then 
take our seats, We put our lunch pails as near the stove as possible as our lunches 
would be frozen, Even at that there would be an icy centre in our sandwiches. We 
ate them anyway, and trusted that they would thaw out as they went down. 

The first threshing machine, owned by Mr. Jack Young, was operated by 
horse power, and | mean horse power. There were several teams of horses 
hooked up to a bar attached to a gear that operated the threshing machine. The 
horses walked around in a circle to keep the threshing machine operating. They 
were the power that made it operate, However, over the years there were many 
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changes in the type of power used for threshing, doing away with the demand fo, 
horses, Then they were used only to pull the racks of bundles to the separator, any 
to haul the grain to the bins. 

The first few years we had quite a few prairie fires. Men and teams would tum 
out to fight the fire. We would have barrels of water and gunny sacks to work wity 

When we first started school we rode Daisy, a horse from our team. She 
neck-reined and we did not need a bridle. When we got to school we tied the 
halter rope around her neck and she would go home alone to work in the field, She 
could go home easily as there were no fences to stop her. AS | look back I think 
what wonderful animals those horses were! 

We all had to work hard but it did not matter so much in the early years when 
the crops were good. Later on though, when pests and drought seemed to take 
over, hard times were everywhere. As we left one place some misfortune would 
plant itself on our doorstep as we tried to start again. | don’t think we would have 
minded the work so much if something didn’t always happen to our crop. . . hail, 
grasshoppers, army worms. 

Then there were the tumbleweeds, and those dreadful wind storms when dit 
‘would fly and pile up in places as high as the fence posts. The tumbleweed would 
come loose and go bounding across the fields, and some would get caught in the 
fence, and mix in with the dirt and swing on the fence until it would break down, 
More than once the hayrack on our wagon was picked up by the wind and dumped 
on the ground. 

Before the fences, when men went to Castor for supplies and did not get 
home before dark, someone would take a lighted lantern up on the hill by our 
place and hold it up to guide them home. 

Mr. Fraser, good friend and neighbor, was digging a well and his neighbors 
were helping him when he was caught in a cave-in. He was down under the ground 
and men worked frantically to get him out. We had some moments of fear and his 
wife was stunned when she heard of the accident. He was finally gotten out, a bit 
shaken, but he had felt sure the men would not give up until he was safely out 

My brother George and Lillian Lumsden were united in marriage on the first 
of June, 1916. The wedding took place at her brother Bill's place. In the evening 
there was a dance at Solon school. They had four children, but my brother died 
when his oldest child was eight years old. 

As time went on we came north to Bluffton and started once more on new 
land. Late in the spring my father died as the result of an accident caused by a 
runaway team of horses. My mother and I stayed on the place until we got rid of 
the belongings, then Mother went to my sisters in the States, where she died. 

My brother Ciyde died in 1972, his youngest daughter a year before that, and 
his wife a year later. 

I.came to Edmonton and have called it my home for years. Even when | was 
working elsewhere, | left some of my belongings here and returned time and 
again. | have worked at various jobs. | taught on Metis colonies. | did office work 
up north and here in Edmonton. | worked four years in the east. | have kept books 
in a small hospital and at one time | was made business manager. | was Matron of 
two Indian schools. Now | am retired and living in Edmonton in a senior citizens! 
high rise where | have a bachelor suite. 

| often think of the old homestead and the folks there, and wish I could see 
them once more, but | have been told it has changed a great deal. 

am the only one left of our pioneer family and of the early days, and as time 
‘goes marching on |, too, must be on my way. So | shall say farewell to all. It has 
been nice to have known you. 
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EDWARD ALONZA CLEARY STORY 
from Information submitted by 
Carrle Cleary Hooton — In 1909 Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Cleary and their children 
Ralph, five years old, and Caroline 
(Carrie), ten days old, came from Ham- 
iiton, Ontario to settle in the West. With 
them they brought horses, farming 
‘equipment and furniture. 

‘Accompanying the Cleary family 
were Walter and Jack Cleary, the Almas 
family and the Burkholder family, all 
from Hamilton. 

They travelled by train to Stettler. 
When they arrived there Mrs. Cleary wanted to give baby Carrie a bath. To get 
enough water for the bath she had to pay fifty cents, which was quite a sum in 
those days. 

From Stettler they travelled across country to their homestead, the east half 
and the south-west quarter of 20-32-13. Their home was a sod house. Water for 
the family was carried from a spring a quarter of a mile away. 





Carrie Geary, Jr Ralph Cleary 


Christmas at Cleary's 
and Ed Cleary. 


The first year the Cleary family experienced a prairie fire. They lost their 
horses in this fire and then had to use oxen to do the farm work. 

‘After the fire Mrs. Burns, a neighbor, brought some milk to Mrs. Cleary for 
baby Carrie. After Mrs. Cleary gave the milk to Carrie, Mrs. Burns told her that it 
was milk from a horse. Milk from a horse or not, it kept little Carrie alive. 

After a few years the Cleary family returned to Hamilton to get more horses 
and cattle to bring west. They also brought chickens with them. When they left 
Hamilton on Good Friday the weather was lovely and warm, but when they arrived 
in Hanna it was about fifteen degrees below zero. They nearly froze getting out to 
the farm. Unfortunately neither the chickens nor the horses survived the year. Mr. 
Cleary believed the animals didn’t survive due to the difference in altitude and 
temperature. 
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That same year a frame house was built on the farm. This house still stands 
on the old homestead. They drilled for water gear the house but it had such a high 
mineral content that it couldn't be used. 

During the early years the Cleary family experienced some hard times. Some 
crops were lost due to grasshoppers; other crops were lost due to hail. Sometimes 
they were so poor they didn't have shoes to wear so the men would snare 
muskrats and tan the hides to make moccasins. 

‘One time Mrs. Cleary took sick. Dr. Mason came to take her to hospital in 
Hanna, That night there was such a big blizzard that Mr. Cleary, Ralph, Carrie, Mr. 
Dafoe and his brother Louis, were snowed in for two weeks. They didn’t know 
whether Mrs. Cleary was alive or not as there were no telephones then. 

In summer the children snared gophers and collected crows’ eggs for which 
the government paid a bounty. 

Ralph and Carrie attended school at Solon. They usually walked the three 
miles to school. They helped milk cows and do chores before leaving for school 

't was not all hard work. They had their fun time, too. The Cleary home 
seemed to be one of the gathering places for parties as Mr. and Mrs. Cleary 
enjoyed dancing and card games. They attended socials at nearby schools. At 
these parties the children would recite poems or take part in plays. Then they 
would be put to sleep on a pile of coats in the cloak-room. The grownups played 
cards or danced til daylight before starting home. 

One incident Carrie remembers well is a pie social at Alps school. Neighbors 
would travel together in a big sleigh to the party. This particular time Mrs. Cleary 
had made her favorite vinegar pie with whipped cream to take to the social. When 
they got to the school they discovered that Carrie had travelled the whole way with 
her feet in the pie. 

In later years when the family went to Hanna for supplies, it was a highlight for 
Ralph and Carrie to be permitted to go along, A special treat was a lunch at the 
Chinese restaurant. 

In 1928 the Clearys had a barn built on their homestead. To initiate it, a barn 
dance was held. Friends came from great distances to enjoy the merriment. 

Their first car was a 1926 Chev coach. They took out the front seat on the 
passenger's side to make room for the can of cream which they hauled to Hanna. 
Mrs. Cleary sat in the back seat by herself. A few years later Mr. Cleary bought an 
International panel truck, formerly an old milk van, for transporation. They used 
this as a camper when attending the Calgary Stampede. 

't was also a convenient vehicle when they went to pick saskatoons at Nevis 
and at Nose Hills. Mrs. Cleary is well remembered for her home made wine. 

Carrie left the Cleary home in her mid-teens to complete her education in 
Hamilton. Later she married Arthur Hooton and is still residing in Hamilton. She 
has three children, Donald, James and Catherine. 

Ralph stayed to help his father on the farm during the busy season. During 
the winter months he often worked in the bush, and also, at one time, worked in a 
Calgary packing plant. He was a member of the Solon baseball team and is known 
as a good skater. 

Shortly after his mother's death he returned to Ontario. He is married and 
living at Marr, Ontario. 

Mrs. Cleary passed away in 1946, Mr. Cleary in 1952. 


ALBERT DITTON — Albert Ditton lived in a very well-built sod house, lined with 
building paper, on his homestead, northeast of 18-32-13. With him lived his 
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mother, Mrs. Beard, who filed on nearby land, southwest 2-32-14. His sister also 
lived with him until December 1913 when she married, Bill Vowel. 

He did breaking for Garfield French and Bill Lumsden. 

When World War | broke out he sold his land to Fred Whaley and returned to 
the United States and joined the American Army. 





TRAGEDY ON SECTION 17 — The John Engel Story as told by Loui 
Litke and Fred Engel — \n the spring of 1929 Mr. John Engel, his wife, their sons 
Sam and Otto, and daughters Emma and Dorothy, moved from their residence in 
the Hand Hills to the SW 17-32-13, which was known as the International farm. The 
farmhouse and a large gable-roofed barn were located on a high hill 

(On August 19, 1930, a tragic accident occurred causing Mr. John Engel, his 
son Sam, and his son-in-law Alex Derr, to lose their lives. The men were busy 
harvesting when they noticed an electrical storm approaching. They hurried home 
to stable the horses. While they were in the barn a bolt of lightning struck it, 
instantly killing the three men and their two dogs. Since the barn burned to the 
ground, all the contents, including five horses, a colt, pigs and chickens, were lost, 
The men were burned beyond recognition. 

Otto Engel, who had remained out in the field, saw what happened and 
hurried home, but was able to save only three of the eight horses that were in the 
barn, 





Jot Enel amy ack Row: Louise, Paulie, Js, Second Row: ma, Ms Engl, Moh Eg, 
‘ito. Sam inthe chat. 




























































































































































































THE SIMON FALER STORY, By Florence Faler Hannah — My parents 
Simon and Elizabeth Faler, and family moved from near Spokane, Washington tg 
the W. B. Block homestead in August, 1917. There was my half-brother, Bill, my 
brother David, my sister Glenn and myself. My father had traded our place twen 

miles from Spokane to Mr. Block for his homestead, the east half of 23-32-14 

My father and Bill brought our belongings to Hanna in a railroad car of 
settlers’ effects. . . | suppose he may have gotten the car cheaper than ordinary 
shipping. Some time later my mother and the rest of the family came by passenger 
train, the cheapest way possible with no sleeping berths, but it wasn't so bad. | was 
fifteen then, Glenn was nine and David six. 

We brought in four horses, two cows, some chickens and some machinery 
We lived in a small lumber house, just one room downstairs and one up. We 
divided the upstairs into two rooms for us kids and my father built a slant-roofed 
lean-to for the folks’ bedroom. There was a barn of sorts, but we had to build a 
chicken house. 

There was some cultivated land, and we had some wheat, and oats for feed. 
Of course we didn't have any the first fall as that crop belonged to someone else. 
We had quite a lot of hay land, and my father hayed with someone else on the 
lease land, so after that first year we had plenty of feed. The first year we hauled 
straw from one of the neighbors at one dollar a load. 

Ours was a dug well, and we pulled the water up in a bucket for the stock and 
the house. The water wasn't too good. | guess it had iron in it as it gave all the white 
clothes a rusty tinge, and in those days girls wore white middy blouses and white 
skirts. | was never very proud of mine! 

There were many neighbors in the area, some being bachelors. Dad often 
asked the bachelors over to our place for Christmas dinner. North of us lived the 
McLarens and their sister Effie. | used to be quite friendly with Effie and we had 
some good times together. One fall we went cooking on the Bartman and Sleen 
threshing machine, around the Garden Plain district 

My brother Dave and sister Glenn went to Solon School. They rode 
horseback, double. It was about three miles the way they had to go, and was pretty 
hard on them in the winter. Later they went to Alps school. 

The winters were quite cold with lots of snow and it would blow into huge 
drifts. One year, Jack Young, one of the bachelor neighbors, brought us kids a big 
hand sleigh for Christmas and we all had a lot of fun sliding down the hill just back 
‘of our house. We had hard times but we had lots of fun too. 

When | got to be seventeen or eighteen | was allowed to go to the country 
dances at Wiese and Centre Point schools. And of course there was the Hand Hills 
‘Stampede. It was always exciting. We would go in groups and the girls would take 
a picnic lunch. Later on we'd have a hot dog, and were they good! They don't taste 
half as good now. 

We used to get our mail and groceries in Hanna. There were no roads where 
we were so we had to go about fourteen miles to get to the well-travelled road past 
the Overton place. 

In 1922 my parents and family moved to a rented place near Bentley. | helped 
them get settled there, then came back to Hanna where | had worked for the past 
three years. My parents and Glenn and David went back to the U.S.A. in the spring 
of 1928, travelling in an old Model T Ford. My father passed away in 1930, my 
mother in 1944. Glenn is married and living in California. David died last April at 
the age of sixty-five. Bill had returned to the States in 1919. He passed away 
about thirty-five years ago. 
| was married to Carl Hannah on January 15, 1923. Carl was hauling mail 
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‘along two rural routes; R.A. No. 1 along the Castor trail is still in operation today. 
Later we moved to the Peace River country where Carl died in January, 1967. 

We had a good life and no regrets. | am now living in a mobile home in 
Kamloops. | came here in 1970 to be near my three children, two boys and one 
girl. 


GARFIELD FRENCH — In February, 1910, Mr. Garfield French homesteaded on 
the NW 18-32-13. At the same time he took a pre-emption on the NE 13-32-14. 
Most of his early farming was done with oxen, though he gradually replaced them 
with horses. 

(On November 1, 1911, Mr. and Mrs. French began operating the Solon post 
office in their home. Mail for the pioneers of the surrounding area was brought to 
Solon from Castor. On February 2, 1914, Mr. French resigned as postmaster, and 
Solon post office officially closed on April 18, 1914. 

In 1916 Mr, and Mrs. French moved on to their pre-emption and leased the 
homestead to Mr. Walter Hill. In 1919 Mr. French sold his pre-emption to Mr. Ed 
Loveday through the Soldier Settlement Board, and soon afterward Mr. and Mrs. 
French returned to Consecon, Ontario. 





ARTHUR ALLISON GORDON — A. A. Gordon homesteaded the north half of 2- 
32-14 in 1912. During his stay in the area he was correspondent for Solon news to 
the Hanna Herald. In 1913 he was elected secretary-treasurer of the Solon School. 
At the same time he was Publicity Director of the Patriotic Society in Hanna, and 
sometimes had to miss meetings because of conflicting dates. 

‘A prairie fire swept across his farm in September, 1915 destroying his crop 
and barn. 

He was married and had one son. He left this area in 1917 after selling his 
farm to John Rice. 
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ROBERT GLENN HAWKES — In 1911 Glenn Hawkes homesteaded on the sag, 
half of 14-32-14. He was the first secretgry of the Solon ULF.A. when it was 
organized in 1913. Neighbors remember the cunning manner in which he hunteg 
the antelope which roamed over the prairies. is said he enjoyed a good wrestling 
‘match with Bill Lumsden, who often helped Glenn with his field work. After 
stabled the horses in the sod barn the two men would strip to the waist and have 
wrestling match which usually ended in a draw. Mrs. Hawkes was their spectator 

In August, 1916, Glenn Hawkes sold his holdings to Sayle Brown and the Jay, 
Weldon family moved onto the place. 


WALTER HILL — Walter Hill homesteaded southwest of 18-32-13 in 1912. He 
lived in a sod house on his homestead until the early part of 1916 when he leaseq 
Garfield French’s homestead. Walter needed better living quarters as his sister, 
‘Ada, came to live with him. The fall of 1916, Walter had a beautiful crop of wheat 
and oats but was unsuccessful in harvesting it as in August a severe frost reduced 
its yield and his wheat graded number six. 

He married Jean Lewis who taught at Solon. 

After World War One he sold his homestead to the Soldier Settlement Board 
and took up residence in Hanna where he became a Life Insurance Agent, 


SCOTT JOHNSON, By Elvin Churchill — Scott Johnson came to Hanna shortly 
after the end of the First World War. He acquired the SW 18-32-13 through the 
Soldier Settlement Board. In 1921 he terminated his contract with the Soldier 
Settlement Board and moved to Winnipeg. 

He married Olive Churchill of Hanna in 1921. They lived in Winnipeg and 
‘other points in Manitoba for a number of years. Olive passed away in 1939. They 
had one daughter, Lorraine. 

Scott came back west in the forties, and spent his later years in Calgary. 


MR. and MRS. PETER A. JOHNSON, By Mrs. Vivian Holland — Pete 
Johnson, his wife Vivian, and their children, Roy, Earnest, Anna, Phyllis, Julia and 
Eunice, a baby of one year, moved into the Hanna North area from Youngstown. 
They spent the winter on the farm of Ed Elm (SW 31-31-13) while he visited in the 
U.S.A. The two boys attended school at Meadowlands, and in bad weather were 
taken to school by Harold Fox, who also took his brothers Clifford and Edward to 
Meadowlands. 

Mrs. Johnson sang ‘The Red Cross Nurse’ at the Christmas concert. 
Everyone seemed to enjoy the song very much. 

When Mr. Elm returned in the spring, the Johnson family moved to the Kern 
farm, and rented the east half of 1-32-14 from Howard Kern, on a half-share basis, 
all machinery and grain supplied. At that time the Johnson family owned three 
head of cattle, two brood sows, chickens and turkeys. 

The boys were transferred to Solon school. During the summer Mr. Johnson 
did carpenter work for Kerns, so Mrs. Johnson often rode horseback to the Kerns 
for supplies while Roy baby sat. Mrs. Emma Kern and Mrs. Vivian Johnson 
became good friends. 

'n August of 1933, their neighbor across the road, Abraham Miller, wanted to 
rent out his place, as was. So the Pete Johnson family moved across the road to 
section 6-32-13. As there was not much hope of a crop that year, on September 4 
Mr. Johnson decided to stack grain. Mrs. Johnson helped with the chore and on 
‘September 6 gave birth to a boy, Waldemar, in the farmhouse with Mrs. Kern and 
Mrs. Hoover in attendance, as Dr. Cross from Hanna was just not able to make it. 
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(On the sixth day Mrs. Kern went-to visit Mrs. Johnson and take her some 
home-made noodle soup, but Mrs. Johnson was out of bed by then and milking 
five cows. 

In September, 1934, Mrs. Johnson went to Hanna with a team and horses to 
deliver a five-gallon can of cream. While she was picking up the mall the 
postmaster, W. C. Stirling, asked her if she would like some sheep as he had 
eleven ewes on the farm. The farmer who was looking after them was moving. 

‘When Mrs. Johnson got home she asked her husband. Mr. Johnson loaded 
the hay rack on the wagon, went to the farm and brought the sheep home. As there 
were no corrals for sheep, they were all gone the next morning. 

While Mr. Johnson was hauling coal from a local strip mine, Mrs. Johnson 
went to look for the sheep. She rode bareback. After about half a day's searching 
she found them lying down on a hillside about three miles from home, just north of 
Banco's farm. 

To bring the sheep home she had to lead the horse. This she did until she got 
to Solon school, where she got her son, Earnest, to help her. Soon after this 
episode another baby, Kenneth, was born in the Hanna hospital with Dr. Argue in 
attendance. 

During the next few years two more children were added to the Johnson 
family, a girl, Roxie, and a boy, Clarence. 

‘At the beginning of World War Il, Roy joined the Air Force as an Aero Engine 
Mechanic. He was stationed at Rivers, Manitoba, for five years. Earnest joined the 
army and was transferred to the Medical Corps as an ambulance driver, He was in 
Debert, N.S. when he met with an accident and was given a medical discharge. 

‘Anna finished high schoo! in Hanna, working as a ward aide at the Hanna 
hospital during summer holidays. After completing high schoo! she became a 
Dental Assistant to Dr. Smith. 

Phyllis, at the age of eighteen, became cook and general helper for Mrs. 
Codey, Matron of Cereal hospital. While working there she met and married 
William Ruppert and took up residence in Youngstown. 

Julia took grade ten In Hanna and worked at the Hanna hospital during 
holidays. Later she went to work in Calgary. Eunice became a waitress in Lee's 
Cafe in Hanna. She also went to Calgary to work in the Wales Hotel. 

In March, 1950, the Johnson family left the farm and moved to Taber. 
Waldemar started to work for the experimental station and then found employ- 
ment in Vauxhall. Kenneth worked at a filling station and Roxie and Clarence 
attended school. Mrs. Johnson worked as a ward aide in the Taber hospital. 

In 1954 Mrs. Johnson and Roxie both went to Calgary to take Nursing Aide 
courses. Clarence lived with his sister at Youngstown, took his grade nine and also 
worked at a grocery store. 

During her training, Mrs. Johnson had one of her hospital postings at Hanna. 
Mrs. Kern was house mother there at the time and the two had some great visits. 
‘Mrs, Johnson was asked to apply for work in the Hanna hospital after her 
graduation as Aide, but she thought it better to go to Lethbridge. 

Roy Johnson passed away in 1966, Earnest in 1970 and Mr. Pete Johnson in 
1976. 








MR. and MRS. FRED KAUTZ, By Mrs. Harold Kautz — Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Kautz and their children Alma, Dan and Arnold emigrated from Leipzig, 
Romania, to the Hand Hills in May, 1927. They settled on the Oscar Graumann 
farm where daughter Ruby was born. In 1929 they moved to a farm south of Delia 
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where Harold and Edwin were born, then in 1932 went to the Golden Hills district, 
It was while they were there that Bill was born.dn 1934 they went to the Red Rose 
area where Adelia was born and their oldest daughter Alma was married. 

In the spring of 1937 they moved to section 17 in the Solon district where their 
youngest child, Fred, was born. This move was made by team and wagon and was 
great adventure for the children of the family; they still remember and talk about 
it. It had been on this farm that lightning struck a barn which was burned to the 
ground and three men lost their lives. The farmhouse stood on the hill at that time 
and after the fire the house was moved down the hill to its present site as a safety 
precaution, as lightning strikes this high point of land quite frequently. 


Grandmother Kautz’s 70th birthday. Dan, Harold, 


We. and Mrs, Fred Kautz 4, Bil, Fred Jr, Alma, Mrs, Kautz, Adela, Ruby 


Shortly after moving to the Solon district they purchased their first car, a 1928 
Chevrolet. This made the trips to town more comfortable than travelling with a 
horse and buggy. 

In the spring of 1939 a major purchase of new machinery was made... a 
tractor, tiller and seed drill, o make farming easier and more efficient. Needless to 
say, the boys were happy with these new pieces of equipment. Then in the fall Mr. 
Kautz purchased a threshing machine, and in addition to threshing their own 
crops, they would hire out to other farms at harvest time. 

In 1949 the Fred Weisse farm was purchased, and Dan and his wife Lena 
moved to this place on section 16. In 1953 he purchased what was known as the 
Cleary place, and Eddie and his wife Margaret moved onto this farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kautz retired from farming in 1956 and moved to Hanna. Mr. 
Kautz passed away in 1959 and Mrs. Kautz is still living in Hanna where she 
maintains her own house and garden. 

Alma married Fred Engel of the Red Rose district in 1936. They farmed in the 
Meadowlands area until retiring to Hanna in 1972. They have five children. 

In 1950 Dan married Lena Schaupp of Rielingshaussen, Germany, and 
farmed until retiring to Hanna in 1978. They have two boys. 

Arnold married Elma Faechner In 1946. They farmed in the Golden Hill 
district until moving to Hanna in 1956. Arnold died in 1967. They had two boys. 

Ruby married Alfred Pahl in 1947 and farmed until retiring to Hanna in 1972. 
They have five daughters. 

Harold married Frances Watts of Toronto in 1955. They and their two children 
are still living and working on the home place. 

In 1958 Eddie married Margaret Gullason, and farmed until 1964 when they 
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moved to Hanna where Eddie works for the Special Areas. They have four 
children. : 
Bill married Margaret Barry in 1976, lives in Hanna and works for the C.N.R. 
They have two girls. 

‘Adelia married Harry Altwasser in 1960. They live in Calgary with their three 
children. 

Fred married Margaret Grover in 1963. They and their two children are living 
in Edmonton. 


HAROLD KAUTZ — | was born on June 18, 1929 south of Delia, and lived there 
and in the Red Rose district until moving to the Solon area, section 17-32-13. After 
completing my schooling at Solon, | worked at home and in the Edmonton area 
Until 1952 when | joined the R.C.A.IM.C. and was stationed at Camp Borden where 
| met Frances Watts. After service in Korea, | received my discharge in the spring 
‘of 1955, and in December of that year | went to Toronto, where Frances and I were 
married, 

We drove back to Hanna after the wedding, and were caught in a blizzard in 
the Sunnynook area. One of the tires had gone flat, and when | opened the trunk to 
get out the spare, the strong wind caught a plastic bag and blew It out of the trunk, 
it happened that this bag contained Frances’ wedding dress. As it was blowing so 
badly that we couldn't even see, we didn't bother to look for the dress and 
considered it lost; it was a good thing it had already been used! Eventually, with 
the help of another travelier on the road at the same time, we were able to make 
‘our way to the Sheerness coal mine where we found shelter with the mine 
manager and his wife. The next day we made it into Hanna and the following day 
arrived at the farm. 

The next spring my brother-in-law, Alfred Pahl, and his family, were on their 
way to Carolside Dam to do some fishing when they spied a plastic bag lying in the 
ditch. When they investigated they found Frances’ wedding dress inside it. It was 
stil in good condition, undamaged by its winter under the snow. 

We lived and farmed with my parents until they retired to Hanna in October of 
1956, at which time | took over the farm from Dad, Our daughter, Deborah Ann, 
was born November 18, 1956, and our son Barry Allan on January 1, 1958. 

| purchased section 17 from my Dad’s estate and still live there. In time | also 
bought the Cleary place, the west half of 20-32-13; and also the SE 18-32-13. At 
the present time, Deborah is in third year Sociology at the University of Calgary, 
and Barry is apprenticing as a Diesel Mechanic in Edmonton, 


THE ISAAC KERN STORY, By Cliff 
Kern — \saac Kern was born in Ohio on 
January 27, 1859. In 1888 he married 
Myrtle Eckert, and to this marriage six 
children were born, Howard and his twin 
sister, Florence, who was stillborn, in 
1890; Clifford in 1892; Ruth in 1893; 
Kenneth in 1895; and Edith in 1902. 
Attracted by glowing accounts of 
the development of the Canadian west, 
Isaac and his son Clifford left Traverse 
City, Michigan, in 1907, and entered 
Canada to investigate the land situation 
at Stavely, Alberta, but found all the land was taken up. They returned to Traverse 





oxen, 1909. 
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City and in 1908, Isaac and his eldest son, Howard, came back to Alberta, setting 
at Gadsby. ' 

As he was the proud owner of a team of oxen, Howard was employed in 
freighting from Stettler to Castor, while Isaac was kept busy building houses in 
town, as well as one for himself. inthe fall of 1908 he sent for the rest ofthe family 
and they arrived in Stettler in January, 1909. 

Before leaving Traverse City, Clifford had bought enough lumber to build g 
house sixteen by sixteen, as the household effects they had were not enough to fi 
the settlers’ car which they had purchased. After moving the family, furniture and 
lumber to Gadsby, Howard hitched his team of oxen to a fringe top surrey which 
was also brought along in the settlers’ car, and proudly displayed it along the 
streets of town: 

Isaac had filed on a homestead, the east half of 1-32-14, seven miles north. 
east of where the town of Hanna now stands. In the spring of 1909 Isaac, Howard 
and Clifford freighted the lumber, some household effects and a plow to the 
homestead, and immediately set to work bullding a house and plowing the first 
furrows. On the way down they noticed that they had lost a bundle of shingles, 
Clifford, who had brought his bicycle along, went back several miles until he lo- 
cated them, and holding the shingles on his shoulder, pedalled back to where his 
father and Howard were. 

Mrs. Kern stayed in Gadsby so the younger children could go to school, later 
moving to Edmonton where they were to get a higher education. Ruth became a 
stenographer and Edith a teacher. At one time she taught Meadowlands school, 
Kenneth was employed as a furniture salesman in Edmonton, later moving to 
Vancouver where he went into the insurance business, and where he stil resides, 

Clifford looked around for a homestead but found nothing suitable, so went 
back to Calgary where he was hired by the C.P.R. and eventually became a station 
agent. He was transferred to several stations in Alberta and finally was sent to 
Glenwood where he still ives on the small farm he bought after being retired. 

Howard flled on a homestead next to his dad's, the NE 36-31-14. In 1916, 
Isaac rented his farm to a Mr. Readwin and returned to the States. He worked at 
various jobs, one being in the shipyards at San Francisco. He came back to 
Canada several times over the years to check on his farm and to help his son 
Howard build a house and a barn. He was a good carpenter. 

Ruth passed away in 1918, Edith in 1973, Howard in 1958, Isaac in 1929 and 
Myrtle in 1935. 





DAVE LESLIE STORY — Dave Leslie is remembered as one of the last 
pioneers to use oxen in the Solon area. He was still using them in 1916. 

He settled on the east half of 30-32-13 in 1909. Just south of his frame house 
ran a small creek. This was a good place to stock fish, he decided, so he hired Joe 
Overton to build a dam. Joe Overton built the dam, approximately seven feet high 
and one hundred yards long, all by himself. But to no avail; the dam caused 
flooding of neighbouring farmland and had to be broken up. 

During his few years in the district he was poundkeeper. He was also road 
foreman for municipal roads. At harvest time he operated a Stanley Jones 
threshing machine. This was a very unique machine. 

After selling his farm to Dave Leicht in 1916 he left this community. 


HONEYMOON FARM, By Robert Loveday — Edward James Loveday and wite 
Eleanor arrived in Hanna in 1919 on their honeymoon, to settle on a Soldier 
Settlement Board farm later to be known as Honeymoon Farm, Edward, son of @ 
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hotel owner in Norwich, England, had arrived in Cochrane in 1896, at the age of 
nine. After working in a brickyard, he acquired sufficient funds to buy a horse, and 
during his teen-age years he became a horse breaker. He was later to drive a 
stagecoach between Alberta and Montana. 

In 1914, Edward enlisted in the army as a cavalry man. At the end of the war in 
1918, Edward, who had been stationed in France, went back to England to visit the 
father he had not seen since he was nine years old, only to discover that he had 
died just two weeks previously. Edward's mother had died in 1913 in Conrad, 
Montana. 






‘The Loveday Family. Back Row: Joyce, Bernice, Lionel, Rober. First Row: Ted, Mrs. Eleanor Loveday, 
Cameron, Me Edward Loveday, and Ruth, 


During this trip he met Eleanor Williamson, daughter of a farmer from 
Hingham, England, and they were married on August 13, 1918. Eleanor and 
Edward, aged 23 and 31, respectively, headed for Canada where they would settle 
ona farm located three miles east and seven miles north of Hanna on Highway 36, 
the NE 13-32-14. 

‘There was a small house on the land, and a well. During the first years more 
wells were dug by hand, but to no avail. Eventually a well driller found a plentiful 
supply of water, although it contained some alkali, The land was broken with a 
four-horse team and a sulky plow. Rocks were in abundance and were picked by 
hand and piled near the poplar bluffs. Buffalo beans, crocuses, wild roses, and a 
wide variety of song birds are well remembered by eldest son Robert. 

From 1919 to 1927, Edward and Nellie and their children, Robert, Lionel and 
Bernice, managed with a straw-roofed barn which leaked when it rained. Edward 
built a hip-roofed barn in 1927. The neighbors gathered to have a shingling bee, 
‘and shingled it in one day, and had a barn dance afterward. Ice cream was 
provided by Ed and Nellie. When the barn was painted Nellie requested that a 
large sign, “Honeymoon Farm’, be attached to the barn. 

‘Transportation for the Loveday family was a democrat and a team of horses, 
Which took them back and forth to church, to Solon school, and to deliver cream 
‘and eggs to Hanna. As the family grew, demands increased, and Ed started to 
haul coal from Dafoe's mine to Hanna with a four-horse team. Nellie delivered 
corn and turkeys to the National Hotel, and purchased groceries with the money. 
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Ed hauled grain with an eight-horse team strung out, two, three and three, 
‘Comments were heard that the Loveday's heavily loaded wagons ruined the roads 
by making deep ruts, 

Nellie read teacups, and many of the neighbors would call in to have their 
fortunes told. She was a member of the Board of Solon school which her five 
children, Robert, Lionel, Bernice, Joyce and Ruth attended. The youngest boy, 
Ted, was not old enough to go. In 1937 the Loveday family moved to Calgary 
where another son, Cameron was born. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loveday had seven children, five of whom survive, twenty 
grandchildren and three great-grandchildren 

Edward died in 1962. Eleanor, commonly known to people as Nellie, sti 
resides in Calgary. 






HARRY JAMES LUMSDEN — Early 
the morning of March twenty-first, 1916, 
my mother, two sisters, Lillian and Violet 
and | arrived in Hanna. We had travelled 
via C.N.R. from Mount Forest, Ontario. 

My brother William (Bill) met the 
train to take us to his homestead south. 
east 18-32-13, What a balmy spring day 
it was! | saw my first gopher as we drove 
along the Castor Trail in Bill's wagon, 
Ducks were swimming in abundance on 

‘Mud Lake” as we cut across section 
seven just east of Solon school. It was 
quite a pleasant change from the cold 
blizzardy weather we had left behind just 
four days previously. 

A few days after our arrival my sister Violet and | began attending school at 
Solon. | attended for two months, as starting in June | herded cattle for O. Overton, 
the Gosslen brothers, John Parker and for my brother. The herd of over three 
hundred head roamed over sections seven, eight, nine, five and seventeen; this 
was all open land. 








Harry Lumsden, 1919 


Cement pouring bee at Harry Lumdsen’s, 1960. Back Row, lft to right: Harold Kautz, John Whaley, Ed 
Kautz, Fred Johnston Jr., David Whaley, Gerald Whaley, Alfred Pahl, Bob Rehill, Sam Litke, Dan Kautz 
Front Row: Lestie Lumsden, Harry Lumsden, Carl Rehil, Norman Greenway, Wilf Lumsden, Otto Pahl, 
Laurence Lumsden, Charlie Whaley 
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To me this was the last of the great prairie wool as | have never seen grass 
like that again. It must have been the wettest June ever ag | can recall only one day 
we didn't get some precipitation. Every lake, slough and burn-out was full of water. 
Naturally mosquitoes thrived. Cattle, my horse, as well as myself were continuous- 
ly covered with mosquitoes. In the evening smoke smudges had to be made to 
give the animals some relief. it seemed like a long summer and | often wished | 
were back in Ontario, perhaps because | was rather young and inexperienced for 
such responsibility or perhaps | was just homesick. At any rate | was glad when fall 
came and the owners claimed their cattle, 

My first winter (1916-17) in the west | helped my brother on his homestead. 
For the next several years | worked in the Dowling area. Incidents of particular 
interest to me were: in 1919 while working for Lee Doyle | looked forward to the 
evenings when | would practice baseball with Louis Doyle, who was a great 
pallplayer. In 1918, while working for Harold Mansfield, | had the privilege of going 
with him and Bill Himmelreich to put up two thousand tons of hay, on contract, at 
Lloydminster for the Lawson brothe.s. 

In 1920, | left this area for the north. After spending three years in the Peace 
River country, where | took up a homestead ten miles south of Blue Sky, | returned 
to the Solon area 

The autumn of 1923 | acquired Garfield French’s homestead, northwest of 
18-32-13. Since my mother lived with me we were welcomed into the community 
by a surprise “hen” party. Friends of the Solon and Grassy Slope districts each 
brought nice young hens when they came for a surprise visit one evening. 

In 1928 | purchased the southwest of 18-32-13 from the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board. As well as farming | did maintenance work on Highway thirty-six for twelve 
years. This work was done with horses. 

‘We worked hard and experienced many hardships, but | would rather recall 
the many enjoyable times | had during this period, participating in Christmas 
concerts at Solon, Maunders and Alps schools; also playing baseball and 
basketball on the Solon team 

‘As we lived just a half mile from Solon school Mother boarded the teachers 
until 1937 when due to her ill health, she went to live with my sister Violet in 
Calgary. She remained there until her death on April the fifth, 1940, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

In 1939 | bought a two ton truck. | was in the trucking business for ten years; 
at the same time | farmed. My farming was done using horses until 1941 when | 
bought a Ford Ferguson tractor, which is still in operation. A better or faster 
means of farming was required as we now owned and farmed five quarters. 

Betty Seidel, from Trochu, Alberta, and | were married in 1940. We have three 
children, Laurence, a senior engineering technician for Alberta Gas Trunk Line; 
Leslie, assistant manager in Commercial Loans Department for the Royal Bank, in 
Vancouver. He married Darlene Brong from Fairview, Alberta. They are presently 
living in Surrey, B.C.; Karen is married to Gary Babcook from Calgary. She is 
presently a homemaker and residing at Warburg, Alberta. 

‘At the present time Betty and I are anxiously awaiting the arrival of spring so 
we can try our hand for another year of farming. 


WILLIAM DUNCAN LUMSDEN, By Jim Lumsden — W. D. Lumsden (Bill) 
was born in Harriston, Ontario, on July seventh, 1888 coming west to Virden, 
Manitoba, in the fall of 1909. He came with Vernon Burrows to Coronation 
where he hauled lumber from Castor to Coronation. He homesteaded in the Kirk- 
patrick Lake area, but he abandoned his claim, due to sandy soll, and filed a 
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claim east of Solon; southeast of 18.99. 
a, 

He worked with his oxen in 1912 
east of Hanna, when the railroad wag 
built. Bill was very interested in wrest. 
ling, and in 1914, he wrestled in the 
Flemming Hall in Hanna, and won his 
match. In 1914 he bought his first team 
from Joe O'Niel for five hundred dol. 
lars, and chickens from Corry's. In 1916 
his mother, brother Harry, and sisters 
Violet and Lillian came from Ontario to 
join him. In 1919 he bought the lang 
(13-32-14) from Bob Moore. 

Bill married Evelyn Mary Summers of Calgary in July 1923. In 1924 they 
bought a pair of foxes for seven hundred and fifty dollars and began to raise foxes 
He bought all the old horses in the area for fox meat and also fed the foxes eggs, 
Porridge, and milk. They sold their first pelt for three hundred dollars in London, 
England. In April 1924 a daughter Marjorie was born, now of Calgary; in December 
1925 another daughter Norma, now farming in the Rumsey area. Born in June 
1928 a son Keith, now of Carcross Yukon; Wilfred born in April 1930, is now living 
in the Hanna area. A daughter Merle was born in July 1933, now lives in Brisbane, 
Australia, James, born in 1986, is now living on the home farm in the Hanna area, 
In 1926 Bill was appointed as one of the delegates from the Weise local U.F.A. to 
attend the U.F.A. convention in Calgary. At a meeting on January the twenty. 
eighth, 1926 everyone enjoyed very much his report on the convention. He was 
appointed president for that year. In 1918 Bill bought his first car; a four door 
touring Chevrolet. 






W. . Lumsden Family. Keith, Marjorie, Jim, a 
Meryl, Wilfred, Norma. Mr. Bill Lumsden, Mrs. Moving the barn off “Honeymoon Farm” to Bill 
Evelyn Lumsden, grandson Ross Miler. Lumsden's farm, 1940, 









Bill butchered beef, and sold it to the Liberty Cafe and Star Meat Market in 
Hanna, in the thirties. 


In 1987 he bought the Loveday farm, northeast of 13-32-14 and southeast of 


24-32-14. They moved the barn and some other buildings from the Loveday farm 
in 1940. 


He served on a jury in Hanna in 1940. In 1945 they sold all the foxes and 
raised cattle, chickens, turkeys and a few pigs. 


Evelyn taught school at Solon and Bingo, She passed away in Calgary in 1965 
at the age of sixty-six. 
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Bill has spent his last few years with his daughter Marjorie, in the winter 
months, and likes to take in the wrestling matches on Friday nights. He comes 
home to the farm and spends the summer with his son Jim and family. He has 
eighteen grandchildren. 

Bill passed away April 13, 1977. 


JAMES CLIFFORD LUMSDEN — | 
was born in Hanna on March 6, 1936, 
and have lived all my life on the home 
farm, the NW 13-32-14, 

In June of 1939 | was with my bro- 
ther Wilfred and sister Merle hunting 
‘crows and magpies. | got tired so they 
decided to send me home. | got off the 
trail and got lost, and they had most of 
the neighbors out looking for me. Wald- 
imar Banco found me about four miles 
from home, and took me to Ludwig 
Pahl’s place. | remember | really felt 
big because Ludwig let me ride on the 
running board of the car when he took 
Myles, 1966, me home. 

| started school at Solon in 1942, attended Meadowlands in 1950 and 1951. 
‘and Hanna in 1951 and 1952. | played ball for Dowling in the fifties. 

In March, 1960, | married Shirley Mae Walle of Endiang. In 1960 we had a 
daughter, Kathleen Marie; a son Steven Barry in 1961; and another son, Myles, in 
1962 

enjoy curling, fishing and snowmobiling with my family. 





WILFRED LUMSDEN — | was born in Hanna on April 17, 1980, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Lumsden. 1! attended Solon schoo! for nine years, and then took three years 
of high school in Hanna, In April, 1948, | joined the Navy, and spent one year at the 
west coast and two years on the east coast. 

In the spring of 1951 | returned to help on my father's farm, and purchased 
the west half of 20-32-13 from Charlie Wyatt in 1953. 

That December lla Mulgrove and | were married, and we have four children. 
Diana, married to Leon Paquette, lived in Calgary. Dwane is working in Hanna. 
Barbara, Mrs. Danny Bauch, is at Campbell River, B.C., and Lois is in Hanna. 

In 1967 | started working for Ducks Unlimited, and although we are stil living 
on the farm, we have rented the cultivated land to Ken Rehill since 1975. 


ABRAHAM MILLER, By Fred Miller — Abraham Miller was born on April 5, 
1902 at Mckluskey, North Dakota. In November of 1909 he came with his parents 
to Stettler, where they spent the winter. The following spring the family moved to 
the homestead which his father had filed on, four miles west of the present town of 
Hanna. 

His father bought section 6-32-13 in the Solon district for him, and Abe 
moved onto this place in 1924. In 1926 he was married to Jean Engel. They had 
three sons, Albert, Eddie and Norman. 

‘Jean died when Norman was born, Abe stayed on the farm for about two 
years after his wife died, then moved to Calgary, where he resided until his 
passing in 1974 at the age of seventy-one years. 
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THE JOSEPH VINCENT O'NEILL STORY — In 1909 Joe O'Neill took 
possession of section 6-32-13, a South African Veterans’ Scrip. He was a well. 
educated man who had come to Solon areb from the United States. 
Neighbors remember him as the man with no fingers who was most adept at 
driving a six-horse team. 
In 1912 he reported harvesting six thousand and sixty-two bushels of oats 
from one hundred and ten acres. 
In December, 1915 he left this area to take up residence in Washington. 


THE FRED PAHL FAMILY, By Al. 
fred Pahl — Fred Pahl was born in 1895, 
In Romania, He served for four years 
with the Russian army during World 
War | and was awarded several medals. 
After the war he was married to Chris- 
tina Kranick. In 1927 the Pahis were dis- 
satisfied with the political situation in 
their country, and this was @ deciding 
factor for going to Canada, the land of 
hope in those years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Pahl and two sons, Alfred In May, 1927, Fred and Christina 
end Dit, 199. and their two sons, Alfred, age four, and 
Otto, age two, arrived in Halifax after a three-week ocean voyage from Leipzig. 
‘As was the case with most immigrating families, the Pahis brought few material 
goods with them, basically only what they were able to carry . . . mainly clothing 
and cooking utensils. They journeyed by train to Hanna, arriving six days later. 
This area of settlement had been chosen on the basis of information received 
from Fred's half-sister, Mrs. Jacob Stern, who was already living in the area 

The Pahis moved to a half-section farm thirteen miles north-east of Hanna, 
There was a three-roomed house, but it was unfinished, The 2 x 4 studs were stil 
‘open on the inside and so they papered the walls with newspaper. Besides finding 
the house in poor condition, Christine was further disheartened to see it snow in 
June of that year. It was a harsh contrast to the green fields of wheat that they had 
left behind in Romania. The family could speak no English, and the final blow was 
the discovery of skunks (unknown in Romania) under the house. 

Lack of funds was about the only thing that kept the family from moving on, 
but as they settled in and more families from Romania settled in the area, things 
Improved. They were able to purchase an old Model T Ford, which still had 
kerosene lamps for headlights. Church services under the auspices of Rev. Beitch 
were started in the Garden Plain school, and later, in the thirties, the family joined 
the Hanna congregation. 

Farming in the first years in Canada was on a small scale, basically wheat, 
and oats for feed for their few cows and horses. In 1990 the Pahis opened a strip 
coal mine. Neighbors were hired to strip the coal which sold for seventy-five cents 
a ton; they were paid two tons of coal for an eight-hour work day with a four-horse 
outfit. Sometimes Mr. Pahi would trade ten tons of coal for a three-year-old steer. 
Mine workers could be hired for fifteen dollars a month. 

Fred served on the school board from 1934 to 1937. Both Alfred and Otto 
attended Solon school, which meant a three and a half mile walk each day. In later 
years they rode bicycles. 

On one occasion when they were going visiting in their old Model T truck they 
atrived at their destination and discovered that the boys were missing from the 
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ack of the truck. Going back over the route again, they found Alfred and Otto 
unharmed. They had been tossed out when the truck hit a hole on the prairie trail 

During the difficult years of the 1980s the whole family had to work extra hard 
to make ends meet. In 1934-5 Alfred was able to herd cows on the lease land, and 
‘while doing this he was free to collect gopher tails. The income from this was often 
greater than what the family made on milking six cows. By 1939 conditions had 
improved and Pahis were able to buy their first tractor. This meant that the tractor 
and scrapers could be used to enlarge the mining operation. in 1941 Fred Pahl 
purchased a steel-wheeled combine and later bought a self-propelled one. Fred 
fand the boys then did custom combining as well as digging dugouts and making 
dams. 

Fred continued to mine and farm until 1952 when he and his wife retired to 
Hanna, Mrs. Christina Pahl passed away in September, 1965, and Fred in 
November, 1967. 

Both Alfred and Otto were married in April, 1947, Alfred to Ruby Kautz on 
April 13 and Otto to Laura Karg on April 20. Although they had separate farms, 
they continued to operate the mine together until 1952 when the advent of gas 
sioves and stokers made the business no longer profitable to run. 

‘Alfred and Ruby lived on section 22, range 13, which Alfred had purchased in 
41943. In their first years they milked several cows, but by the time the mine closed 
they were farming and ranching, and continued to do so until they sold the farm in 
4972. They moved to a new home in Hanna where Alfred worked for the Alberta 
government as a hail and crop insurance agent and adjuster. During his farming 
career, Alfred held positions with the U.F.A. and U.G.G. 

Ruby and Alfred had five daughters. 

After their marriage, Otto and Laura took up farming on the home place. They 
moved the original farm home closer to No. 36 Highway, where it still stands. Otto 
participated in the U.F.A. and continued farming and ranching. The couple had 
one daughter and one son. They sold their farm in 1969 and the family moved into 
Hanna where Otto was employed. He died in 1972 and was buried in Hanna 
Cemetery where his mother and father had been laid to rest. 


OTTO PAHL, By Laura Mahoney — 
Otto Pahl and | were married in the 
spring of 1947. My name was Laura 
Karg and 1 came from south-west of 
Hanna. We didn’t go on a honeymoon 
until July as Otto and his brother Alfred 
had to work in the coal mine. It was very 
hard work. Otto, Alfred and their dad, 
Fred Pahl, put in many a long day dig- 
ging out coal by hand 
The first year we had no car, so in 
a= the winter we either walked or took the 
Otto Pahl Family. Larry, Ronda, Laura and Oto. horse and stoneboat to visit the neigh- 
bors. It seems to me that in those days the weather was much colder and there 
was a lot more snow. Many a morning we had to find our well before we could 
water the cattle, as it was halfway down a hill and would be blown over. 
Between farming, mining and cattle we were very busy. After the mine closed, 
Otto worked with an electrician for several years, as well as continuing to farm. 
In July, 1949, we lost twin girls, but in June of 1951 we had a ten pound baby 
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girl, Ronda. She is now married to Raymond Tschritter and has two little girls of 
her own. ‘ 
In the spring of 1952 we decided to move our buildings closer to the main 
road, as we were always blocked in in the winter time, and we had no trees for 
shelter. So we dug a basement on the SW 19-32-13 behind a nice grove of trees 
which had been planted years ago. Then the neighbors all came and helped us 
Pour the cement. A mover by the name of Mickey McBride moved the buildings 
across the fields to the new site, and the Special Areas built a road for us. Then we 
didn't have to fight the snow and the mud over the two miles to the highway. 

In September, 1954, our son Larry was born. He became a licensed 
carpenter, and married Sandy Scott in 1975. 

In October of 1954 we snowed in early and did not get all our crop of. 

So the years rolled by, the good and the bad, and in June, 1969, we sold our 
farm, had a sale and moved to Hanna. 

Otto passed away in February, 1972, at the age of forty-seven. | married 
Hubert Mahoney and am still living in Hanna, 










FREDERICK PAHL, By Mrs. L. Pahl — Frederick and Emelia Pahl immigrated 
to Canada in the spring of 1927. They settled on the NE 2-92-14, and the three 
‘oldest children, Alma, Fred and Frieda, went to Solon school. Mr. Pahl raised 
some cattle and did some grain farming, 


Frederick Pahl Family. Back Row: Art, Alma, Fred Jr., Frieda, Edward. Front Row: Olga, Mrs. Emmella 
Phi, Mr. Frederick Pahl, Emma, 


In 1934 the family moved to Lavoy, Alberta, and in 1937 to Chilliwack, B.C. 
Mr. Frederick Pahl passed away in December, 1973. 


THE PEDERSON STORY, By Clarence L. Elm — Theodore Pederson left 
Trondheim, Norway in February 1896, to join his brother, Iver in North Dakota. 
One year later they sent for Theodore's fiancee, Bergitte Martinson; their brother, 
Paul and his wife and two children; and their brother Lawrence. Theodore and 
Bergitte were married in 1901 at Coopertown, North Dakota, and the family 
established a farm some distance from Coopertown. 
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In 1907, Theodore and Bergitte with three children, Anna and Mary and 
Louis, returned to Norway for eighteen months. While there, another child, Nikola 
was born. They returned to the United States bringing Theodore's Mother and 


Father, Lorentz with them. In the same year another child, Dorothy was born. 

In 1909 Theodore and Bergitte and family. his parents and brothers, 
Lawrence and Paul with his family came to Canada. The family travelled by train to 
Castor. While there, Lorentz cut and laid stone for the Castor School and after 
exploring the country, arrived at the location where Hanna was later built. During 
the summer and fall of 1910 they lived in a board-walled tent. While waiting for 
‘Theodore and the household goods and livestock, Bergitte worked with a Chinese 
family who operated a restaurant. A house was completed in November 1910 on 
the homestead and the tent and site were sold, and this later became the location 
of the first Bank in Hanna 






Theodore and Bergitte Pederson 


Theodore Pederson filed on his homestead April 22, 1910, the southwest of 
14-82-14; and in 1914 a pre-emption on northwest of 14-32-14. The pre-emption 
was acquired by S.A. Brown in 1916. 

Lawrence Pederson filed on his homestead and pre-emption on the north 
half 33-31-14 in June 1909. He later returned to North Dakota to farm 

Lorentz Pederson filed on his homestead in June 1910 on the southeast of 
33-31-14 and pre-emption the southwest of 34-31-14. 

Lorentz died in 1915 and his wife, two years later, They are buried at Hanna 

Bergitte's brother, Elmer Olsen and his wife arrived and filed in June 1910 on 
the northwest of 34-31-14. 

Bergitte (Bertha) who is still living at Mirror, Alberta, recalls travelling with 
oxen to Castor for supplies, while Hanna was being built up. The return trip took 
about a week. The local store was at Garden Plain, and the storekeeper travelled, 
taking orders, and then delivering to his customers. Coal was dug nearby and 
Bergitte recalls being given coal by the miner's sons. They delivered the winter's, 
supply of coal to the homestead because Theodore and some of the local men 
were in Saskatchewan harvesting. The first years were very dry, and Bergitte 
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hauled water in barrels and cans on a stone boat to water the garden, She 
harvested the first crop of flax with a hand sickle, which she stil hast The flax wag 
flailed and cleaned by hand, and yielded one-half bushel. The garden, this same 
year, yielded forty-eight bushels of potatoes and two bushels of carrots, 

Theodore travelled to Saskatchewan in the dry years to earn extra mon. 
harvesting and this left the operation of the homestead to Bergitte and the 
children, But with cows producing and cream to sell to the neighbors, the family 
made out. Theodore and Bertha moved south to the Stirling and Berry farm, now 
known as the Lorne Hannah farm. During 1916 and 1917 Bertha broke cows for 
Sterling and Berry while Theodore built the dairy barn. 

While on the homestead, three of the children, Anna, Mary and Louis 
attended Solon School. Four more children, Jeanette, Alma, Laura and Heimer 
were born on the homestead north of Hanna. 

Theodore and Bertha sold the homestead in 1918 to S.A. Brown and moved 
to Camrose and then bought a farm at Lamerton, north of Mirror. They later 
moved to Mirror, where Theodore died in 1948 at the age of seventy-four years, 
Bertha still lives at Mirror and is now ninety-seven years of age. 

Theodore and Bertha had ten children, nine of them survived and raised 
families. Six of their children now are living and there are twenty-six 
grandchildren, seventy-one great grandchildren and thirty-four great great 
grandchildren. 


MARCUS LAFAYETTE POPE, By 
Blanche Pope Johnston — My brother 
Mark left home at a very early age. He 
was born in 1882 in Catawba County, 
North Carolina, fourth-born of a large 
family. He homesteaded in the Dakotas 
but conditions there weren't to his liking. 
Hearing reports of this area being 
‘opened up for homesteading, he arrived 
in Stettler in May of 1910. Purchasing a 
team of oxen, wagon and necessary 
settlers’ effects he left for his home- 
stead which was the SW 12-32-14. He 
also pre-empted NW 1-32-14 along with his homestead, He got his supplies and 
mail at Castor for a short while until Garden Plain store and post office opened. 
Later on he got his mail at the Solon post office. 

He lived in a sod shack for a few years until he built his house in 1916. 

When the railway grade was being built into Hanna, he sold the oxen, bought, 
team of horses and worked on this project. He also worked for Bob Sampson 
and got a few head of cattle as part of his wages. By using good Angus bulls he 
was able to upgrade his herd substantially. 

In the fall of 1917, leaving the homestead in care of an elderly man, he came 
back to North Carolina. As | was the youngest of the family | had never seen him 
before. It was arranged that | would come to Alberta and keep house for him. | was 
also born in Catawba County. After completing my education | started working ina 
hosiery mill when | was thriteen years old. The wages were low and the days were 
tong 


‘Mr, Pope's Sod Shack. Bob Samson, Zelma and 
Mark Pope. 





We left for Canada shortly after my eighteenth birthday in early March of 
1918. We came to Buffalo, New York and then to Toronto. The further west we 
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came the more snow became evident. We arrived in Hanna at 6 a.m. on March 16. 
We certainly were dirty after the long train ride, mostly from ashes sifting into the 
passenger compartment. After a wash and breakfast at the Seymour Hotel we 
went uptown. We met the Fortnas at the Stephen's store where it was arranged 
that they would take us home. Mrs. Fortna drove while I held young Harold. Jake 
and Mark rode in the back. This was my first sleigh ride 

‘That summer of 1918 we fenced the school section. It was a very dry year. We 
had to carry water for many of those post holes. Everyone remarked how straight 
Mark's fence lines were. This thoroughness in doing a job well was evident 
throughout his farming year. The crop that year was so short that Mark used his 
‘mower to cut what he could. He flailed out about sixty bushels of seed wheat for 
his efforts. 

Mark bought a saddle horse from Jake Fortna with which | could look after 
the cattle on the school section during the summer months. Many loads of upland 
hay | helped him to put up. The grass in those days was very tall and anyone 
walking, especially after a heavy dew was sure to get wet. 

Miss Gileanders, Solon's first teacher who boarded at Gordon's, would take a 
shortcut to school through Mark's pre-emption. He took his mower and cut the 
grass so that she would have a good path to walk to school on. 

‘Around 1916, he had planted a shelter belt along the north side and one on 
the west side of his farmstead. | helped him plant the ones to the south, which he 
had grown from seed. 

Mark purchased a Model T car from Esty Holmes which had originally been 
owned by Harry Macropol of Hellenic Farms. This was located where Otto Stern 
now lives. Anyway, to get back to the car, a rod burned out of it on the first trip to 
Hanna. Mark had forgotten to close one of the oil level petcocks on the crankcase. 
He brought it home and never used it again and as a matter of fact, he couldn't 
afford to.run it 

The Lewis family of Garden Plain stayed at Mark's while they farmed their 
pre-emption. When they left after a visit, Mr. Lewis would say, “Get in, Mother”, 
‘and when she was seated in the buggy he would leap for the seat and the buckskin 
team were off, bucking and jumping till they got to the road. 

Mark and Katherine Mowatt were married in 1926. They resided on the farm 
until Mark’s untimely death in 1931. There were no children. Katherine carried 
on for a year or two with kind help, then had an auction sale and eventually sold 
the place. Later, she married Don Elliot and resided in Hanna for @ number of 
years until they retired to Victoria, B.C. 


IRENE and GUS READWIN, as related by Mrs. Irene Readwin to Jeanne 
Cody — in 1915, my husband and | came west on our honeymoon to Stanmore, 
Alberta. We had been married in Guelph, Ontario on February 15, 1915. Arriving in 
‘Stanmore, we stayed with my cousin, George Zinter. Two weeks later my brother 
Alex Schell arrived with a railroad car of supplies that included two horses, two 
cows, chickens and groceries. 

We moved to the Charlie James place which was on the west side of Berry 
Creek. Our nearest town was Richdale. The farmstead consisted of several 
shacks, one of which we lived in. We also farmed the land of Joe Schell, another 
cousin, on the east side of Berry Creek. 

‘One day five of us were returning from Joe's with a hayrack, and had to cross 
the Berry Creek which was swollen by rains. The high water floated the hayrack off 
the wagon gear and the five of us floated down the Berry Creek. Luckily the 
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hayrack eventually caught in some bushes as we went around a curve and we. 
to shore safely. Another time | was taking supper by horseback to the men whg 
were haying at Joe's, and my horse decided to sit down part way across the cregy 
‘Supper was not as planned that night. y 

From Richdale we moved to Joe O'Neil's place, 6-32-13, north of Hanna. This 
farm was on the east side of the road next to a large slough. Our daughter Madge, 
was born there in 1916. Later on we moved to the Kern place, the east half of 1. 









eadwin’s first car, 1917. Gus at wheel. Jack Anthony infront Irene, Madge, and Alex in back seat 


In 1917 we acquired a Model T touring car which | learned to drive. | recall 
being at Craigmyle at my uncle's place, as his wife was ill and | had gone to help. 
With the Zinter children in the back | was driving across the prairie to call the men 
for dinner, when a wheel hit a hole and one of the children bounced out of the back 
seat, | also recall picking up Mrs. Curtis and little Bill for trips to Hanna in the Ford 

One spring, perhaps in 1918, we made a trip to Little Fish Lake in the Hand 
Hills with my brother Alex Schell and Mr. and Mrs. John Fox. We gathered five 
sacks of suckers from the pools in the creek and preserved them by layering the 
fish with salt in barrels. Gus and | also attended the first Hand Hill Stampede. 

‘One Sunday Gus and | decided to drive by horse to Richdale to see the 
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Kramers. Coming home the mosquitoes were so bad that we lit a smudge pot to 
smoke them off. The horse's back was solid black with mosquitoes, they were so 
thick. 

In 1918 we purchased a hundred head of cattle from Mr. Slinn of Hanna, and 
lacking pasture due to the Greek farm syndicate taking up adjacent land, we 
moved to a lease on the Battle River, some fifteen miles from Castor. Our son 
Desmond was born there in 1920. 

When we were packing for the move to Castor, | put a bottle of formaldehyde 
ina box amongst the sheets and pillowcases. The hired man unpacked the box, 
and being fond of a nip, took a long swig from the bottle. He went out the door 
about the time | was coming in with a couple of pails of warm milk. The man was in 
agony, and lacking anything else, we poured fresh milk into him until he vomited, 
and repeated the treatment several times. He got up the next morning with the 
‘observation that he was amazed to find that he was still alive. 

We moved from Castor to Olds in 1924, and to Calgary in 1949. Madge, who 
‘studied designing, worked for the C.P.R. in Calgary. Desmond served in the RCAF 
during World War Il as a radio technician, and after the war became chief engineer 
with CKXL radio station. 

Mr. Readwin passed away in 1956. 

Editor's Note: During her years at Olds, Mrs. Readwin became interested in 
ceramics and pottery. When she moved to Calgary, she was very active with 
‘ceramics groups, and her work was widely recognized. In 1958 she judged the arts 
and crafts entered at the Calgary Stampede. In 1976 the first annual show of the 
Ceramics Association of Alberta was dedicated to her. 





JOHN and SARAH RICE, By Blan- 
che Johnston — John Rice was a vol- 
unteer in the Militia that came out west 
during the Riel Rebellion. John and his 
wife Sarah were persuaded to leave 
their native Ontario to move to B.C. 
when they were both getting along in 
years. Joe Molton, an Englishman who 
was supposed to be a partner, also 
went to B.C. with them. He was much 
younger than they, and a very smooth 
talker. However B.C. didn't appeal to 
them so about 1917 the three of them 
came to Hanna and bought A.A. Gor- 
don's land. When | arrived in 1918 they 
were already here. John was a lean and 
lanky man while Mrs. Rice was. short 
and squatty. Whenever | ran short of 
flour | would go to Rices’ to borrow 
some. This continued for some time and when it came time to repay them, my 
brother, Mark, gave them a sack of flour. Mrs. Rice also gave me my first clucking 
hen and setting of eggs. Shortly after Rices came here Joe Molton bought a Model 
T, and we bought this car from him in 1926. 

ices, then without a car, bought a new Model T from the local agent. His 
instructor showed him how to start and stop it. Roads in those days were not good, 
but even on the prairie trails he drove without care, not heeding safety or speed, 
and was always getting racked up. After one such ride with him | can tell you we 


Mr. and Wr. John Rice 
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were glad that trip was over. Mrs. Rice took John’s driving as a matter of course, it 
didn't fizz her one bit. She just kept on talking, 

Mrs. Rice's spinster sister, Charlotte Shaw came to live with them about 1927, 
She was stone deaf, having suffered her afflication by not having proper attention 
when she had scarlet fever as a child. She was a lip reader and spoke in the 
manner that totally deaf people do, without tonal change. 

About 1928 Rices sold out to Fred Pahl, a brother of the late Ludwig Pabi, 
They bought a small developed acreage on the north-east outskirts of Hanna 
from Bert Mott. Frank and Rose Powell live on the place now. They lived here for a 
few years, all receiving the old age pension. When John had to be taken to an old 
folks’ home the two sisters sold the acreage and rented a suite in town. Mrs. Rice 
was 84 years old when she passed away in 1939. Miss Shaw, born in 1865, passed 
away in 1947. 

Joe Molton left for Calgary after Rices moved to Hanna and eventually 
married a widow. 


WALTER SNEATH — | was born in Spondin, Alberta, and took my schooling at 
Gooseberry Lake and Spondin schools, and later moved to Hanna where | was 
‘employed at Modern Service and at the Hanna Creamery. 

In 1960 | married Vi Kelm of Hanna and the following year we moved back to 
Spondin, taking over my dad's farm there. We lived in the Spondin area from 
1961-1972. 

In the fall of 1972, after selling our farm, we came to the Solon district and 
purchased the Weitman farm, southwest quarter of 19-32-13, formerly owned by 
the late Otto Pahl. Besides the duty of farm life, I have been driving schoo! bus for 
Rangeland School Division for twelve years. 

We have four children, Susan (1960), Barry (1962), Connie (1963) and Dale 
(1964), all presently attending school in Hanna. Asa family we enjoy snowmobiling 
in the winter and do a considerable amount of camping in the summer. 


THINGS | REMEMBER ABOUT THE 
WHALEY FAMILY, By Mary Whaley 
Henry — When we first came to Solon 
there was no Solon school, and no Han- 
na either. 

That was May, 1910. My brother 
John was a baby, scarcely a month old, 
There were six of us children, Fred, 
Maud, George, Mary, Mabel and John. 
We had lived on a homestead in the 
Clover Bar district, but the earliest mem- 
ory | have is when we were coming from 
Castor. Mother and we smaller children 
were in a wagon which was very crowd- 
ed. Mr. Gordon took me to sit beside 
him on a board across the top of the 
wagon, and Mother was afraid that | 
would fall off, but Mr. Gordon put his 
arm around me and held me as he drove 
the horses. | now fee! that Dad and my 
brother, Fred, were driving the stock. 





‘Mr. and Mrs. Fred Whaley Sr., 1897 
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It seems to me that we stayed at Gordon's place that night. It was two miles 
north of Dad's land, the NE of 12-32-14. | often went there after | was older as 
Nellie Gordon was the same age as | was and we were friends for many years. 
| remember living in a tent by the 

north slough, and Mother heating oats to 
put around John to keep him warm. 
While we stil lived in the tent that first 
‘summer, some horse thieves came and 
took three horses. Dad spent a long time 
hunting them, and finally managed to get 
the horses back. Dad built the first part 
of the house that summer. 
SS I don't know when Dad started talk- 
Bar building bee at Whaley’, 1928, ing about school, but | do remember him 

arguing about it with some of the neigh- 
borhood bachelors. They were not anxious to start a school as their taxes would 
goup. 

However, two years later we were going to school. The first two teachers were 
Miss Gileanders and Miss Laycock. | do not remember which teacher came first, 
but | do remember Miss Laycock best, so | suppose that she was the second. A 
Mr. Fredericks was third. He lived at Garden Plain and drove eleven miles every 
‘morning with a horse and buggy. Some of the first kids to go to Solon school were 
Viva, Ford and Doris Thompson; Zelma Samson; Annie, Mary and Lou Pederson; 
John and Nellie Gordon; Fred, George, Maud and Mary Whaley. There may have 
been a couple of Burns boys too. 








Grandma Whaley and eight of her ten children, Fred Jr, Maud, George, Mary, John, Charli, Mrs. Whaley, 
Viola and Ada. 


Dad was always very good to us. He used to help Mabel and me dress when 
Mother was busy with the younger children, or getting breakfast. He often held 
Mabel and me on his knees and sang to us. Mother always raised a big garden so 
she taught us to do chores, to help weed the garden and look after the smaller 
children, 
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It must have been about 1914 when Dad bull the second half of the house. He 
hired Mr. Peterson, a stone mason, to build the walls of the cellar for the west halt 
of the house, Dad and Fred helping, of course. They must have finished it that fal, 
as | remember when Charlie was born on February 8, 1915, Mabel and | slept on 
quilt by the heater in the west room, and Dad waked us, saying that we had a new 
brother. 

Since my birthday was three days later, | always claimed Charlie as my 
birthday present. 

Somewhere about this time, Dad bought the south quarter of 12-32-14 from 
George Crossfield, and later moved the shack from there home to the yard for the 
boys’ sleeping quarters. 

1 don't know just when Dad put the engine and pump in the house. The engine 
was one and a half horsepower, with a line shaft on which were pulleys, so it ran 
the cream separator, the churn, the washing machine, and the pump, and we were 
able to have water in the house. 

We always milked a lot of cows, and in the earlier years Mother made a lot of 
butter. Then Dad got a butter mixer. It was about four feet long and maybe three 
feet wide at one end, and eight inches wide at the other end, with a metal part at 
the small end. There was a six-sided bar with a metal end which fit into the metal 
part at the small end of the butter table. It was a bit higher than a chair, and had 
three legs. By turning the long handle you could squeeze the buttermilk and water 
from the butter. 

Mother also used to spin wool to make clothes. She first started when Fred 
was small, when Dad worked on the railroad in the mountains. He was out in the 
cold a great deal, and got sciatica. It was so bad that he was unable to feed 
himself. The doctor told Mother to put a towel on his back and iron him with a flat 
iron. Then he told her to make him some real wool underwear. 

Dad got better, they moved back to Edmonton in 1900 and Mother got the 
spinning wheel. From then on, she made all the underwear for Dad and the boys. 
Later she got a knitting machine, and knitted strips and sewed them together, 
which was much faster than hand knitting. She also made socks for the whole 
family. | now have the spinning wheel and Charlie has the knitting machine. 

In the winter evenings, Dad would read the newspaper or what story books 
we had. Mother would spin and we girls would knit, crochet, or mend. That was 
before the days of radio. 

1 don't know just what year it was that Mr. Oke and Marian Wright started 
having Church and Sunday School at Solon. Dad and Mother didn't go very often, 
but always wanted us to go, and we rarely went without collection 

As time passed by, Myrtle, Ada and Viola were added to our family. In spite of 
the fact that there were a lot of children to feed, both Dad and Mother were very 
generous, and I never remember anyone coming to our house and going away 
hungry. | must have been about fifteen when a couple of men came and asked for 
a meal, Mother gave them dinner and they offered to pay. Dad wouldn't accept 
anything; he just told them to feed the next man that came to their door. 

Dad was a very public-spirited person, and he was active in the United 
Farmers’ Association, and was also a firm backer of the Wheat Pool. 

‘Sometime after Dad had bought the south quarter, he put the bathtub in. 
Before that the house was too full of children. Later he bought the Ditton quarter, 
the NE 18-32-13, also a Case threshing machine and a tractor. In the fall of 1925, 
while Dad, Fred, and George were out threshing, Mother, Mable and | milked 
twenty-seven cows. John carried the milk to the house. | took cream to town two or 
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three times a week with the team and wagon, and brought gas back to wherever 
they were threshing. 

That was the fall | met Howard Henry. He came to work for Dad. We were 
married in June, 1926. We spent that summer on a rented farm at Mayerthorpe, 
coming to Grande Prairie in April, 1927. Both of us worked around Grande Prairie 
that first summer. Then we lived in the Bezanson district until we went 
homesteading in 1931. We moved to the homestead at Goodwin right after our 
daughter Edith was born in May, 1931. Our son, Bill, was born in November, 1932. 
We lived there until 1964, when we moved to an acreage east of Debolt and raised 
pigs. 

since Howard's health was getting bad, we moved to Grande Prairie in 
December, 1967, and he passed away in November, 1973. | have lived in Aurora 
Court, a senior citizens’ apartment in Grande Prairie, since July, 1973. 

Edith has been a widow for seventeen years. She has three grown sons of 
whom we are very proud. Edith works on the local paper. 

Bill is a chemical engineer. He is married and has two girls and two boys. 
They live in Lloydminster. 

Dad died in July, 1934, and Mother in March, 1960. 





JOHN WHALEY’S FAMILY, By Mrs, Murray Whaley — | met Mrs. Fred 
Whaley for the first time in 1940, when her son John and | started keeping 
company. The Whaley family had come to the Solon district with their beds and 
belongings in the spring of 1910, when John was a tiny baby. Those were the years 
when many homesteaders were moving in, and tar paper shacks and soddies 
were popping up on nearly every quarter section. 

John’s parents had a fine herd of milk cows, and his mother made many 
hundred pounds of butter over the years, selling it, after Hanna was established, to 
Stephens Brothers’ Store. John's father was very mechanical, and they jokingly 
called their house, in later years, the workman's kitchen. They had a small engine 
which ran a washing machine and churn. They had lots of clear water and th 
was one of the first houses in the country to have running water, inside and out. 

John’s father passed away during the summer of 1934. 

His mother always had a big garden and kept trying to grow her own fruit 
trees. Many the dishes of strawberries and cream I've enjoyed from her garden. 
The family kept a small flock of sheep, and often she would work far into the night, 
spinning the wool. Then they got a knitting machine and made socks and under- 
wear. | have kept one of John’s woollen undershirts just to remind me what was 
done in those early, hard years. 

John and | were married in January, 1941, and spent the first year with 
Grandma, Mabel and Charlie. We got a house built, and while I was in the hospital 
with our first baby, David, John moved our belongings across the road, which is. 
now No. 36 Highway, and into the house on the SE 7-32-13. 

We got busy, the next summer, and made a sod chicken house. We kept up 
to three hundred laying hens, and one year | was able to hatch, with hens, around 
five hundred chicks. We milked cows, and added some pigs, and a garden. The 
family multiplied, and so did the work. 

‘We had picnics and some of the most wonderful Christmas concerts. | recall 
when Mrs. Hein taught there was standing room only in the school for the concert. 

The cream from our cows pretty well had to keep us, and at 43¢ a pound for 
butterfat, it took a lot of pounds. Cattle prices, too, were not that good. | still keep a 
stub, to remind me of those times, when we got $7.50 per hundred for steers. 
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As the children got into high school, we got a small truck and David and James 
drove into town. 4 

We moved back to the south country in 1960, as the lake was dry, resulting in 
no grass for the cattle, and no water for us. In March of 1960, Grandma Whaley 
passed away, and we still miss her so much. 

David went to the University of Calgary for two years and then taught at 
Cessford school. He went to the north country, took summer school courses and 
returned to Calgary for his final year leading to his Bachelor of Education. He 
taught at Grande Prairie for some years; now he, his wife Sheila and son Neil ive 
at Wainwright. 

James took a journalism course at SAIT, and is now working in a print shop. 
He and his wife Debbie were married in 1976. 

Gerald worked for several years as chainman for a survey crew, then took a 
surveying course at NAIT. He and his-wife Sylvia have two boys, Jonathan and 
Jason. 

Clayton, his wife Ellen and daughters MaryEllen and Michelle, live in Grande 
Prairie where he is a trucker. 

Russell worked with a highway road crew for a year, then was with Alberta 
Government Telephones for three years. When John passed away in 1975, he quit 
his job to come home, and now works as a cat operator at the Sheerness mine. 

Mary is attending Alberta Bible College in Calgary. | do not know what career 
she will choose, but I'm sure she will make a success of it. 

All their pictures are in the rotunda of Hanna High School, and that has made 
me very proud. 








MARIAN WRIGHT FAMILY, By Bea 
Wright Bryce — Marian and Lona 
Wright were both born in Illinois in 1881 
They had a son, who died at the age of 
six years, and a daughter, myself, born 
in Oklahoma. We emigrated from Okia- 
homa in 1914, entering Canada at Emer- 
son, Manitoba, on August 14. Two of 
mother’s brothers, Albert Overton and 
his family, and Joseph Overton, emi- 
grated with my father, shipping our com- 
bined household effects, livestock and 
farm machinery by boxcar. 

When we arrived at our Canadian 
home, the house was located on the 
north quarter of 30-32-13, near a little 
creek, with a lovely spring well, Later it was moved to the south-west quarter, 
added to, and remodelled as the years went by, to Its present size and appear- 
ance. 

The Overton family moved into a sod house that year, and stayed for a year or 
0, but | can't recall its location. E. C. Massey and family, a sister and brother-in- 
law of mother’s, were living on the half-section directly west of us. They bought the 
farm now known as the Greenway farm, and lived there until their return to 
Oklahoma. The Overton family then moved to the place vacated by the Masseys, 
lived there a few years, then moved to the house just south of us, staying there 
until they went to Oregon, Both of these houses were later torn down. 

There were two colorful bachelors living near us. One, Bob, usually visited 





Mr, and Mrs. Marian Wright and Blanche, 1915. 
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‘each neighbor once a week, and was always available to lend a helping hand. | 
can't recall the name of the other one, but he owned the coal mine later owned by 
the Pahl family, | think. He was also a weekly visitor, and had many stories about 
the country in the early days. | can recall only one that he was fond of telling all 
newcomers about our wonderful chinooks. 

He always started the story by recalling the day he drove the bobsleigh into 
Hanna. On his way home a chinook arrived, and his horses were soon wading in 
soft snow, the front bobs were running in water and slushy snow, the back bobs 
were in water and his dog was swimming behind. 

‘All the home sites on the prairies in the early days had one thing in common, 
a fire guard all around the buildings, made by plowing ten or twelve furrows, as 
there was so much uncultivated land in those years, and prairie fires were always a 
grave danger. We never had any real close, but saw them in the distance several 
times. 






‘Marian Wright, daughter Blanche and his team of mules, 1916. 


In later years, as more and more land was cultivated and summerfallowed, 
the dust storm era began. | can remember walking home from school with my skirt 
over my face to enable me to breathe. After each dust storm the house would have 
to be cleaned. The window sills, floor and furniture were all covered with a thick 
layer of fine dust. The curtains and bedding nearly always had to be washed 
These were very trying years, as there were very poor crops, little pasture land or 
garden produce. The farmers had to use different methods of farming to try to 
stop the loss of the rest of their topsoil, but it took many years. 

Following this period, most of the old fire guards were planted to trees, 
supplied by the provincial government. The thinking was that it would help the soll 
erosion problem, and it certainly made the homes more attactive. 

Dad did most of his work with horses and two mules which he had brought 
with him from Oklahoma, unti) the mid forties when he purchased his old John 
Deere tractor. Until the thirties he hauled most of his grain to the Bonar elevator, 
but after that he drove four horses hitched to two grain wagons to Hanna. He 
bought his Model T Ford in the early twenties. | have many pleasant memories of 
that car which | learned to drive when | was thirteen years old 

My chores consisted of bringing in the cows from the pasture, and helping 
mother with the housework, doing as much of the heavier work as time permitted, 
such as churning, washing clothes, mixing bread and carrying in water. During the 
harvest season it was my duty to milk the cows and separate the milk. 

| think the days that we had the threshers at our place were very special days 
to all children; they were to me. It was all very exciting to watch the steam engine 
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pulling the separator, followed by a cook house, a bunk house, water wagon ang 
all the racks, many driven by neighbors, go through the yard and into the fieig 
Later steam engines were replaced by gas engines, then they and the separator 
and racks all gave way to the combines. 

We had a farily good well beside the house, not too deep, but it supplied the 
house and livestock until it was spoiled by a company testing for oil. Many wells 
were spoiled in those years. 

I started school at Solon in 1916. | don’t remember who my first teacher was, 
but Annie Oke was a much-loved teacher in our early grades. | attended Alps 
school for a few years, finished up to grade nine at Solon, and took my high school 
at Hanna. 

Mother and Dad moved into Hanna but continued to farm the land until they 
sold it in 1950. They moved to Vernon, B.C., where they spent their remaining 
years. 

Mother loved the Okanagan Valley as it reminded her of her home in Ilinois, 
but Dad longed to farm and was never content living in town. 

My daughter Jean has so many happy memories of the summer holidays she 
spent with her grandparents on the farm. She and her family are living at 
Chilliwack, B.C. 

My husband, Jim, and | have retired and live on Salt Spring Island, B.C 


TO COME OR GO 
By Myrtle Whaley Matson 





“Spring has sprung” said Mortimer Snurd 
And | knew it was true by the voice of the bird 
And a misty green hanging o'er the hills 
Which my heart with homesick longing fills 
For the hills of home and the crocus there 
Bursting forth with its pertume rare 

And to hear again the killdeer’s cry 
Ringing across the darkening sky. 

But should Ito that dear land go 

There's something I'd miss, | surely know, 
The touch of his hand —a voice so dear 
The odor of the spruce in the evening air 
The flicker's wild cry and the phoebe's call 
‘Sheep bells ringing — I'd miss them all. 
Still more, evening prayers together said 
And @ goodnight kiss ere we go to bed. 

‘Oh life and love and laughter you see 

Are bursting forth in this place for me 
Though my heart may long to go 

Back home to the land | used to know 

Yet in this lovely spot I find 

Security and peace of mind 

And joy that can with none compare 

A voice cries out “your home is here.” 





Written in the spring of 1944 











THE OVERTON FAMILY, from Information submitted by Velma Overton 
Harrison and Lucene Overton Papenfus — The Albert Overton family, 
numbering thirteen including Albert’s brother Joe, left Oklahoma for Canada in 
October, 1914, Mr. Albert Overton accompanied the load of settlers’ effects and 
the livestock, while the rest of the family travelled by passenger train to Hanna. 

The first winter the family lived comfortably in a sod house which was warm 
and cosy but not too water-tight. The following spring they moved to Uncle E.C. 
Massey's place, SW 6-33-13. While they lived there, four of the children, Velma, 
Auby, Charlie and Gladys attended Alps school. When Mr. Massey sold his place 
to Mr. R. Greenway, the Overtons took up residence on the NE 24-32-14, Mr. 
Overton leased this farm from Mr. Bob Gordon, who lived in Hanna. 

While residing in the Solon district, Mr. Albert Overton mixed farming and did 
blacksmith work for himself and friends. His blacksmith shop was a sod shack 
Mrs. Overton was a midwife in Hanna. Six of the children, Velma, Ruby, Charlie, 
Gladys, Lucene and Loyal attended school and Sunday school at Solon. 






Cverton’s Sale, 1927. Back Row, left to righ: Mrs. J. M. Taylor, Mrs. M. Pope, Mrs. A. Overton, Mrs. W. 
Giltner, Velma Overton. Front Row: Mrs. J Reh, unknown, Nis. 6, Paxman, Gladys Overton, Mrs. 6 
Crossfield and Billy, Ms, Loveday and Bernice, Mr. R. Greenway, Dennis and Joan, Mrs. C. Noyce. 

Lucene recalls both pleasant and trying times during their stay in the area. 
‘There was a neighbor who, with Mr. Hugh McLaren, used to love to play cards with 
her dad, She recollects, “One time Dad and Dave had gone to Hanna. They were 
late coming home as they had had a few too many drinks. On the way home Dave 
had thrown his false teeth at a rabbit and couldn't find them. They went back the 
next day and were successful in finding them." 

Lucene remembers the family going to Garden Plain for the Stampede every 
year, but always had to go home to do the milking and the chores, never getting to 
stay for the dance. “For other entertainment we would have pie and box socials at 
Solon and Alps. At Christmas we always had a large program at school. Times 
were hard. We never went hungry but we sure didn't have any luxuries; grew all 
our vegetables and everyone worked.” 

“Hanna was our post office. We got all our supplies in Hanna. Every fall, after 
we got the wheat money, we would send an order to T. Eaton's for shoes, 
underclothes and material. Mother made all our clothes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Overton remained in the Solon district until 1927 when they sold 
‘out and went to Oregon. Mr. Albert Overton passed away in May, 1930, and his 
wite, America Overton, ten years later in May, 1940. His brother, Joe, died in 1943. 

The eldest girl, Goldie Messenger, lives in Oklahoma. She is eighty-six. Cleta, 
who did not accompany the family to Canada but followed later, met and married 
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Joe Zehner. They operated a coal mine in the Dundee district until moving tp 
Oregon in 1919, Cleta passed away in 1972., 

Soon after their arrival in Canada, Sylvia was married to Loyal Bates in Hanna 
in December, 1914. She lived in Oregon until her passing in 1976. 

Joe, the oldest boy and his wife Thelma lived at Klamath Falls, Oregon, unti 
his passing in 1959, 

Gertrude became an R.N. She took her training in Calgary and nursed for a 
time in the Hanna hospital. She later married Dr. R. Kines, and at present resides 
at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

In 1923 Velma was married to Charles Harrison, who was working for the 
railroad in Hanna. She is now living in Terrace, B.C 

Ruby lives in Sandy, Oregon. 

Charlie and his wife, Mabel, lived at Crescent Lake, Oregon, until their 
passing. Charlie died in January, 1975. 

Gladys who at one time was correspondent to the Hanna Herald for the Solon 
news, and her husband, Ernie, live in Salem, Oregon. Lucene and her husband, 
Albert, reside in Union, Oregon. Loyal passed away in 1972. 


GRASSY SLOPE No. 3993 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS TOWNSHIPS 32 AND 33 RANGE 13 
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GRASSY SLOPE SCHOOL 
By Bob Rehill 

The Board of Grassy Slope school district, Messrs Blain, Oke, Mattie, Noonan 
and Rehill, chose a lovely spot to erect thelr school in 1922. There was a lot of 
good green prairie wool in those days; and the school was so named because 
there was a green slope on the north side of a hill, with creek at the bottom, and a 
large grove of trees. It soon became a favorite picnicing area, and people would 
come for miles to the annual school picnics. One summer they even had a bucking 
horse contest. Hardball games between local teams or against Hanna or Garden 
Plain were well attended. 

Several political meetings were held in the school building, which was also 
used as a polling booth on election days. The school closed in 1948. 
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Teachers at Grassy Slope were: Wes Oke, Elsie Turtle, Gwen Rose, Eimg 
Tingle, Miss Fitzgerald, Thelma Fisher, Dorathy Limpert, Irene Rickett, Bet 
Davies, Alice Bauer, Mary Hickey, Virginia Thomas, Esther Robinson, Mildrey 
Walker, Eleanor Bauer and Dorothy Dawson. 


TEACHING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS, By Gwen Rose Rehill — | made my 
first appearance in the Hanna district in the fall of 1926 when | started teaching at 
the Grassy Slope school, boarding with Mr. and Mrs. Ed Blain who lived about two 
miles from it. 

‘Two incidents while | was there come to mind. 

‘One day when | went up to Mr. George Mattey’s to get my cheque signed, Mr. 
Tom Harley, a garage man from Hanna, had just delivered to Matteys a new Ford 
coach. He was showing Mr. Mattey how to put the car in the garage when to our 
surprise the car went right through the end of the garage, heading straight for us 
at forty miles an hour. Mrs. Mattey ran to get out of the way but was run over by her 
husband. Luckily there were no bones broken, but she suffered bruises and 
shook 

Another time a bad storm came up during school hours, so several parents 
arrived to take the pupils home in sleighs. Along came Mr. Blain on horseback 
with a rope, to ‘lead’ me back to my boarding place. Fortunately for me the Rehilis 
took me in their sleigh to their home for the night. 

In the fall of 1928 | accepted an offer, with a raise in pay, to teach at Dundee, 
As the school was not quite completed, the Rehills, where | was to board, offered 
me their front room as a classroom until the school was completed in October, 

Greenwoods moved up from Munson the fall of 1929 and built their house 
across from the school. Wilbert often lit the fire at the school, and it was nothing to 
find a mouse either under the bell or in the desk drawer. This was only one of the 
many pranks that were played on me, all in good fun. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Rehill and son Reg, Gwen Rose, teacher at Grassy Slo 


My next stop was Meadowlands school in the fall of 1980, boarding with Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy Flood. After teaching there a year | was asked to return at a salary 
of $850 a year, as times were hard. The next February, 1932, the Board asked me 
to accept a salary of $750 a year for the next five months, due to financial 
difficulties. This | did. 

Mollie McMullen Bury and | were very good friends during those years so in 
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the fall of 1993 we decided to teach adjoining schools south of Hanna, Mollie at 
Lone Butte boarding with Youngs while | went to Dalkeith and boarded at Hartts. 

Bill Rehill and | were married in August, 1934, and went to live at Redland 
where Bill was a buyer for the Searle Grain Company. While we were there, Reg 
and Don were born. Bill was transferred to the Searle Grain Elevator in Morrin in 
July, 1938, and our daughter Esme was born in December of that year. 

Reg and Sue, living in Edmonton, have two boys and one girl. Don and Joan 
and their three boys live in Cranbrook, Esme and Jim Schow live in Morrin and 
have two girls and one boy. 

Bill and | are now retired and are living in Morrin. 


THE JAMES BURNS FAMILY, By Kenneth Burns — James and Margaret 
Burns and their eight sons came west to Didsbury in 1901. They lived in a 
government tent in Didsbury for a month while a house was being built on their 
farm six miles east of town. They lived there for three years and then moved to a 
block of six homesteads, eight miles farther east on the Lone Pine Creek. The 
younger boys finished their schooling there, and in 1912 James Burns, his wife 
‘and sons Will, Spencer and Charles, came to the Hanna area where another son, 
George, had started farming in 1910. They settled on SW 28-32-13 and built the 
house and farm buildings on the farm now owned by Bob Rehil 





Jim Burns and his prize Shorthorn cattle, This is the Burns farm now known as the Rebill home, 
was taken in 1918. 


Jim Burns was an enthusiastic Shorthorn breeder and in time established 2 
00d purebred herd. He sold bulls at the Calgary Spring Sale and in 1915 took the 
champion ribbon and a silver medal with one of his entries. 

The Burns family took an active interest in community affairs and for some 
time church services were held in their home, conducted by Mr. David Oke, who 
had been trained in the Methodist ministry. Mr. Oke and his family were neighbors 
on the next farm south. 

In 1917 James Burns bought a McLaughlin car and at age sixty-five he 
learned to drive it. He never felt too confident behind the wheel so left most of the 
driving to the boys. 

Their son, Will, completed high school, and after attending Normal School, 
he taught until he and Spencer joined the armed forces. They were still in Calgary 
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when the 1918 flu broke out. Will took the flu and died very shortly afterwards, 

Following the war, Spencer and Charles worked with thelr father until he soig 
out. Spencer married Loraine Hartt in 1922 and they farmed for many years in the 
Watts area. Charles married May Ramsay in 1925, bought land south of 
Lloydminster and farmed there until Charles died in 1939. 






‘This is group of people taken after church service, at Jim Burns home, 1917. 


James Burns sold his farm in the fall of 1920. He and his wife returned to 
Didsbury to live. They spent a few winters in Victoria while Grandad was still able 
to travel. He died in 1928 and his wife in 1930. Their farm was first sold to a man 
named Clarke and a year later was bought by Bob Rehill’s father. 

All the sons of James and Margaret Burns are now deceased. 


GEORGE BURNS AT HANNA 1910- 
1921, By Kenneth Burns — Our Dad, 
George Burns, drove through the area 
north of Hanna by team and buggy in 
1909. The land was being opened up 
for settlement, and the Calgary-Sask- 
atoon line of the C.N.R. was being built. 
It looked like @ promising location and 
he acquired the east half of 14-32-13. 
| believe this was scrip land, at about 
three dollars an acre, and he was able to 
lease another section of school land 
adjoining it. 

In the spring of 1910 Dad and one of his brothers left Didsbury with a carload 
of settlers’ effects and went to Castor, where they unloaded and hauled their 
belongings to the new home site, about twelve miles north-east of where the town 
of Hanna was later built. 

They built a sod shack and started to break the land. Dad often told us of the 
problems of working with oxen, and of the flies and mosquitoes. As the days grew 
hotter he found it necessary to start work at dawn and stop during the heat of the 
day, hitching up again when it cooled off, and working till dark. 

During the summers of 1910-11-12 he was able to get considerable breaking 
done, as well as building a 16’ x 16’ cottage and a small barn. In December, 1912, 
he went to Didsbury where he and Alice Crowe were married. She had come west 
In 1905 and taught schools in the areas of Fort Macleod, Carstairs, Didsbury and 





6. Burns first house and barn built in 1912. 
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Lacombe. Following their wedding, Dad and Mother visited their former homes in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, and arrived back in Alberta to settle on the farm in early 
4913. The older three of our family, myself, Douglas and Marjorie were born at 
Hanna. Harold was born later at Didsbury. 

The period from 1912-1917 was a time of great farm development in the area. 
Good crops and high grade wheat were common. The timely rains and excellent 
harvest of 1915 made it a banner year. Dad had a large acreage in wheat and like 
many others had difficulty in getting elevator space or cars to move the crop to 
market. In the fall of 1916, after a very wet season, all sorts of devices were used 
on binders to get them over the wet ground. Dad, and others around, bought four 
horsepower Cushman engines and mounted them on the rear of their binders to 
run the mechanism, so that the horses could pull them through the muddy fields. 
‘These engines and other wet field alds were never needed again. Starting in 1917, 

i eecenresseascittet 
ae 


This is the G. Burns farm taken in 1918, It is now owed by Fred Fecho, 


Dad bought his first car in 1917, a McLaughlin six touring model. This 
provided some relief from the long trips by cutter and buggy, though many times 
when the snow was deep they had to revert back to horse power. There were many 
hazards to pioneer motoring. Tire punctures and blowouts, broken springs and 
mudholes marked many trips. For the most part, however, those early cars got 
people through and occasionally Dad made hurried trips for the doctor for 
someone before rural phones came 

1 understand that Dad and John Faupel, among others, made trips to 
Edmonton in 1917 or 1918 to petition the government for rural phones. The first 
rural phone lines north of Hanna were built in 1919 or 1920. 

Dad had a horse shelter on another quarter, a mile from home. A man named 
Williams was caught in a storm and turned in there just as the roof blew off. It 
landed on his buggy. Somehow he managed to get on one of his horses and rode 
into our place just at dusk. Dad and mother took him in and the next day fixed a 
makeshift bed in the car and took him to the doctor in Hanna. He was found to 
have an upper leg fracture and was in hospital for many months. 

During 1916-17 Dad bought a carload of fir lumber at $17.00 per thousand 
and built a large Ontario style barn with a driveway up into the hayloft. Grain 
storage was also built into the loft and a power windmill was put on the roof to run 
a grain grinder. As well as grain growing, Dad had a fair sized herd of cattle, and 
all the farm work was done with horses. 

‘Several of Dad’s brothers helped him on the farm, as did Mother's brothers, 
Francis and Aubrey Crowe. Alex McKinnon from Nova Scotia also worked with 
Dad for three years until he joined the armed forces and went overseas. 

‘Some of my earliest recollections are of many neighbors gathering at our 
home and singing round the piano, especially at Christmas time, Our mother was 
a talented pianist and had a fine collection of old favorite music. Box socials, 
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concerts and dances were an important part of community social lite. Sometime 
during 1917 or 1918, following a community picgic, there was a big barn dance in 
the loft of our newly completed barn. | remember there were two Negro singers 
with banjos entertaining before the dance started. Whole families went to these 
social events. Those who were too young to stay awake were bundled into coats or 
blankets and left to sleep while the fun went on. 

Dad and his brother John had five quarters of land east of Didsbury, which 
John farmed alone until 1921, when Dad sold out and we came to Didsbury 
Harvey Waters of Morrin bought our farm and a year later it was sold to George 
Mattie. They lived there many years, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fecho, the 
present owners. 

I recall that all of us were very sorry to leave the Hanna district. We had many 
00d friends there, as well as in the town. Dad often spoke of the very fine group of 
businessmen in Hanna, in particular Herb McCrea and the Hanna Herald which 
he founded and edited. The Herald was a real booster for Hanna and district 

My brother Doug and |, with my family, still live on the farm we came to in 
1921. Marjorie and Harold are both married and live with their families in Didsbury 
and Edmonton, respectively. Mother died in 1931, and Dad in 1941 


THE JOHN FAUPEL STORY, By Freda Faupel Patzer — My father came 
from Ontario in 1910 and filed on his land. He sent a postcard to my mother telling 
her that when he got to the Land Office at five o'clock in the morning, there were 
forty-eight men ahead of him. The country was quite wild and dad slept with a 
revolver under his pillow. | believe Leonard still has it. 

The folks moved to Alberta in 1912. Mom stayed at Didsbury and dad came 
with his ‘settlers’ effects’ to Stettler. He had a team of horses, a cow, a dog, his 
wagon and machinery and seventy-five dollars in cash. 

Luther was born in 1910 in Ontario and 1 arrived in 1914, right on the 
homestead. | didn't know until | received my birth certificate that one of my names 
was ‘Alberta’. One of my first recollections was when Leonard was born. Al Sales 
got Dr. Wade out for the event, and Annie Oke came to help mom for a while. That 
was in 1918, 





‘Mr. and Mrs. John Faupel and family. Leonard, Freda, Catherine, Luther, Mr. and Mrs. Faupel 
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Mom always boarded the teachers and we had a hired man during the 
summer months. There seemed to be something going on most of the time, what 
with breaking horses and branding cattle and all the chores. In the fall the farmers 
hauled coal from Brown's mine, and a good number of them stopped at our place. 
Mom could always find something to eat for them. | don't believe anyone ever left 
our home hungry. 

Dad had a nice team and a top buggy and we used to go places in style. 
Luther and | sat behind the dash and when the horses switched their tails we were 
switched too. We used that same buggy minus the top to go to school. It lasted for 
all of us and must have gone many thousands of miles. 

We got most of our education at Maunders and in later years at Grassy Slope. 
Luther and Kay went to Hanna also. 

These were hard times. Mother baked bread for the bachelors, and made 
butter and sold it for twelve cents a pound to help buy groceries. 

We lived through drought. | remember John Bye saying as the.clouds rolled 
by, “They must be the empties going home.” 

Grasshoppers also. The government gave us some poison to mix for them. 
Dad mixed it and spread it around with his bare hands; he lost all his nails and was 
lucky not to have lost his fingers also, 

‘And army worms. We dug ditches around the garden and filled them with 
water. Some worms drowned but others crawled on. At one time the house was a 
green crawling mass. There were worms everywhere, and when they were gone 
there was no foliage left. The wheat was far enough advanced that they hadn't 
damaged the heads. 

‘And hail storms too. We had a nasty one in the thirties. Mr. Jess was helping 
us with his swather and header. It was hot and the storm came up real fast. One 
team ran away with the rake but we got behind a stack with the rest. The hailstones 
were big and where they hit they left welts. Albert Ergezinger was working for us 
and he had a dandy on his head. Needless to say harvest was over. 

When we got home Mom was wading through the slush gathering up half- 
‘grown chickens in a washtub. We took them into the kitchen and most of them 
survived, but the kitchen was a mess, to say the least. 

‘And then there were the dust storms. | think they were the worst of all. It 
would get so dark around four o'clock that the chickens would go to roost and we 
would have to light the lamps. There was dust and grime everywhere. We had to 
ut the dishes upside down or wash them again before we could eat. 

Dad always had cattle and water was a problem. | remember the wells that he 
dug. One was right near the house and when we went out in the morning we 
discovered that a horse had wandered by and fallen in. With a good deal of 
difficulty and lots of help we managed to pull him out alive. | guess we were lucky 
that it was another dry hole. Later Dad made a dugout. 

In those days it took a whole day to go to town, either Hanna or Richdale, and 
there was a good deal of excitement when Dad came home. He usually managed 
to buy us a few candies, and they were a special treat, 

My sister Catherine (Kay) was born in 1925. She weighed only four pounds 
and was a real live doll for all of us. Only Leonard's nose was out of joint. He said, 
“I don’t know why we had to have her; we've enough kids around here now." Kay 
married Dennis James and lives in Edmonton. 

Leonard married Martha Tetz. He lives on the home place and Is talking of 
retiring, 

Luther married Tilly Kennedy. He was in the Air force, then built and ran the 
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Jubilee Service Station. He was Mayor of Hanna for a time. He passed on in 1969 
and his wife is deceased also. , 

I married Arthur Patzer and we farmed his home place for ten years. We solq 
out and bought the Hanna Garage but in 1951 decided to farm again. We bough 
at Carbon and were there for fifteen years, and then retired to Okotoks. Arthur 
died in 1973. 

Mom and Dad farmed till 1989 and then retired to Hanna. After a full ang 
‘eventful life they both passed on, Mom on Christmas Day in 1952, and Dad in the 
fall of 1953. 


yj THE STORY OF DAVID OKE, By 
| Annie Oke Ramsay — Our parents, 

David and Nora Oke, farmed in Mani. 
‘toba until 1913 when they moved to Med. 
icine Hat. Four years later they bought 
a farm in the Grassy Slope schoo! dis- 
trict, and moved there in the fall of 1917, 
The family consisted of five boys, 
Charles, Wesley, Harold, Albert, Nor- 
man, and one girl, Annie. The oldest boy, 
Charles, was serving his country in 
Road work in 1928, Norman Oke, Mr. Renin, France during World War | when we 

moved there. 

What a rough, jolting ride it was on the rallway from Calgary to Hanna. Our 
new home was a very humble edifice with none of the modern conveniences, even 
water for drinking and daily use was hauled some distance. We were careful not to 
waste water. For fuel, we burned coal, | think lignite, which the farmers hauled 
from the surface mines not many miles away. 

The days of the oxen were over; we used horses for transportation. The first 
car in the area was owned by James Burns, our near nelghbor, who owned the 
farm later sold to John J. Rehill, now operated by Robert J. Rehill 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Burns was opened for divine worship. Our father, 
David Oke, worked hard all week, but Sunday to him was the Lord's Day. Mr. and 
Mrs, Burns shared the same belief, s0 father preached in their living room to the 
assembled friends and neighbors. 

Later, church and Sunday school services were held in Grassy Slope school. 
Father also conducted services at Solon school, and | taught school at both Solon 
and Maunders in 1918 and 1919. 

Farming was a precarious existence due to the many years of drought. Many 
farmers found that raising livestock was more dependable as there was a lot of 
land that could be leased for grazing. 

Near neighbors of ours were Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsay who rented land 
from Walter Hemstock for a few years. In 1925 | married their son, Henry, and we 
moved to the United States, residing now in Minneapolis. My brothers, too, are 
scattered. Charles started farming in Manitoba; Wesley and Albert became school 
teachers; Harold was agent for International Harvester in Didsbury, and Norman 
‘went into the ministry. 

Our parents stayed on the farm until 1936. Due to our mother's ill health and 
father’s advancing years, it seemed better for them to retire. Mother passed away 
in 1943, Father in 1947. 
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MR. and MRS. GEORGE MATTIE, 
By Bob Rehill + George Mattie batched 
for a number of years on the east half 
of 14-82-13. Then he hired a housekeep- 
er from Calgary and a year later they 
were married. 

George was very interested in poll- 
tics, and formed one of the first Social 
Credit groups in the district. The mem- 
bers met every month, holding their 
meetings in the different members’ 
houses. 

First man not Known, Mrs, Mattie and Mr. Matti ‘One spring he decided to buy a 

Ford car. The salesman, Tom Harley, 
delivered the car and George decided to take it, and Tom, for a drive. When they 
returned he decided to put the car right in the garage, which was at one side of the 
lane. When he got in the garage he yelled, “Whoa, whoa!” but the Ford didn't stop 
and went right out the other end of the building. George turned the car back down 
the lane, but his wife and Gwen Rose were standing there watching. He couldn't 
stop the car and his wife couldn't get out of the way fast enough and he ran over 
her. By this time Tom had managed to take over the controls and stopped it. 
George was really upset as he thought he had killed his wife, but she wasn't 
badly hurt, just two broken ribs and shock. They kept the car. 

George farmed until 1940 when he sold the farm to Fred Fecho. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mattie retired to Calgary where they both passed away. 








STORY OF GUSTAVE LITKE, By Rose Litke Howery — Gustave Litke was 
born in Russia, of German parentage in 1855. He and his wife and four children, 
Fred, Bertha, Charlie and Asa, immigrated to Canada in 1898 and settled at 
Steinbeck, Manitoba. Shortly thereatter his wite died and in 1900 he married 
Katherine Sertas. They had two sons, John and Sam. In 1903 they moved to Port 
Hammond, B.C., and two years later a daughter, Mary, arrived. 

In 1906 they moved to Leduc, settling on raw, unbroken land. When the brush 
was cleared the seed was broadcast by hand, cut with a scythe, and flalled to 
separate the grain from the straw. Two more children, Rose and Dan, were born at 
Leduc. 

In the spring of 1910 we moved to our homestead north-east of Hanna, the 
‘SW 28-32-13, Only our most essential belongings were shipped by rail to Castor 
stoves, dishes, bedding, mother’s spinning wheel and father’s tools, several 
head of cattle, two oxen and one horse. We were met in Castor by a neighbor who 
loaded everything in his wagon and we set out over the rough prairie trails to our 
new home. 

Dad and brother Asa had come on ahead several weeks before to erect a 
house. It poured rain all the way from Castor so we were glad to hear the neighbor, 
Mr. Treft, say, “There's your new home.” 

Fuel was quite a problem. We gathered all the dead trees from the brush 
patches. Dried buffalo chips were a great help to keep the fires burning. 

Our first barn was made of sod, topped with poles and sod for a roof. It was 
nice and warm during the winter, but an awful mess in wet weather. 

Dad broke the land with oxen and a walking plow. We all pitched in and 
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helped pick rocks and hauled them away on a stone boat. Dad had harness ang 
lines to drive the oxen. The collars were buckled below the neck. 

In 1912 another son, James, was born. 

We got our mail at Fertility Post Office at first, and later on at French's. | thing 
it was near the place where Harry Lumsden lives. We hauled our drinking water in 
‘a wooden barrel on a stoneboat from Adams, a mile and a half away, 

We attended school at Solon. Mr. Frederickson was my first teacher. Pupits 
attending then were the Whaleys, Burns, Pedersons and Litkes. The school term 
was usually from March first to December 30. We had over two miles to go and 
during mosquito season it was agony. We wore large brimmed hats with mosquito 
netting around them for protection for our face and neck, but for us girls there was 
no protection for our legs, as no lady wore trousers or slacks in those days. 

Everyone travelled across country as there were no roads or fences to guide 
them. Many times in the winter people would get caught in a blizzard and become 
lost. Generally they depended on their team to find their way home, as a good trail 
team would not leave the trail and would generally find the way home or to 
someone else's buildings. My brother Asa and Dad had a horn made out of a cow 
horn, that they blew on cold or stormy nights. This could be heard for miles and 
many times people who knew the sound of the horn would follow it and it would 
guide them home. 

In 1914 our sister, Martha, was born, and in 1916 our sister Hannah. When 
Hannah was only nine months old my Dad passed away at the age of sixty-two 
years. In 1923 Mother remarried and moved to Crossfield; later moving to Calgary 
where she died in 1942. Three of her children are also gone. Sam died unmarried 
in 1946. John died in 1973, leaving his wife and four children. Martha passed away 
in 1964. She was married to Art Roberts and left four children. 

Mary lives at Grand Forks, B.C. Dan, James and Hannah are all married and 
living at Forestburg. Rose married Howard Howery and they and three of their four 
sons live in Hanna, 

We often pass the old homestead and recall many memories, some good and 
some not so good. We remember how plentiful and delicious the wild strawberries 
were . . . and the mushrooms. No one could cook them like my mother did, 

We have made several moves since we were married, but always drift back to 
Hanna. As far as | am concerned, this is home. 


MR. and MRS. ED BLAIN, By Bob Rehill — Mr. and Mrs. Blain homesteaded 
in the Grassy Slope School district on the SW 14-32-13, He was one of the early 
settlers 

Mr. Blain served his community as Municipal Councillor and road foreman. 
When Grassy Slope School was bullt in 1924 he was secretary of the local school 
board. He was a member of the rural telephone company and of the Grassy Slope 
snow plow club. He often acted as Master of Ceremonies for the school Christmas 
concerts. 

Mrs. Blain was an active member of her church and of various ladies’ groups. 
School teachers boarded at the Blain home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blain sold their farm to Alfred Pahl and returned to Barrie, 
Ontario, where they both passed away. 





DAN MATTIS and FAMILY, By Belle Thomas Mattis — Dan was born in 
Leduc on September 17, 1901. He came to the Hanna area with his parents and 
three brothers, Albert, Fred and Henry, and sister Martha, and settled in the 
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Centre Point district where the boys 
attended school. , 

Dan had a farm in the Grassy Slope 
school district. He lived on the NW 1-32- 
13. On September 25, 1929, Dan and | 
were married. We had three children. 
‘One son, Miles, passed away in Feb- 
ruary, 1962 at the age of twenty-one, 
Dolores married Clarence Raugust of the 
Red Rose district and has four daugh- 
ters and one son. Don and his wife have 
‘two sons and one daughter; they have 
taken over the farm now. 

The children attended Grassy Slope 
‘school until it closed, then went to Maun- 
ders. In later years a school bus took 
them to Spondin. 

In the earlier years Dan had a threshing outfit and threshed the neighbors’ 
‘crops as well as his own. When it began to get hard to find men and teams and 
wagons to haul bundles, he bought a combine. The thirties were hard years but we 
all enjoyed the picnics and concerts that were put on. 

Dan passed away in October, 1966. | remained on the farm until the fall of 
4975 when | moved to Hanna. 






Mr. and Mrs. Dan Mattis and family. Delores, 
Belie, Dan, Miles and Don. 


MR. and MRS. JACK NOONAN, 
By Bob Rehilll — Jack Noonan, a World 
War | veteran, and his wife lived on the 
north half of 10-32-13 in the Grassy 
Slope district. They had two daughters, 
Theresa and Christina. 

Mrs. Noonan passed away in the 
early twenties, and Mr. Noonan hired 
Grassy Slope Schoo! Class, 1924, Walter Magee, a housekeeper, Mrs. Magee, a widow 
Bob Rehil, Elsie Rehil, Dorothy Rehil. with two sons, Walter and George, and 


a daughter Vera. All the children attended Grassy Slope school. 

Several years later Mr. Noonan and Mrs. Magee were married. In the early 
thirties they sold the farm and retired to the west coast. They have both passed 
away now. 


MR. and MRS. KARL TETZ SR., By 
Martha Tetz Faupel — in April of 19341 
moved with my parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Karl Tetz, from Three Hills to the Noonan 
farm in the Grassy Slope district. | was 
the youngest of a family of seven and in 
grade eight. A niece of mine was staying 
with us fo go to school and she was in 
grade one. It was through Reverend 
Finkbeiner that we heard of this place, 
and with the help of Mr. George Jess 
Wr. and Mrs, Kar! Tetz Sr, Martha (Tetz) Faupel, we were able to get a crop in. 
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As we lived close to the school we had most of the teachers boarding with 
us for the next few years, and this helped put food on the table. The teachers 
were Irene Rickett, Alice Bauer, Eleanor Bauer, Dorothy Dawson and Mary Hickey 

In 1939 we left the farm and moved into Hanna. Mrs. Tetz passed away in 
1961 and Mr. Tetz in 1966. 

| married Leonard Faupel in 1941 and we still live on his father's homestead, 
Our son Wayne lives on the original Trefz homestead and our daughter Lynette ig 
in her last year of school. 


GEORGE and CAROLINA JESS, By Ted Jess and Ida Jess Banco — 
George (Gotthilf) Jess moved to a homestead near Leader, Saskatchewan with his 
parents when he was eleven years old. Carolina Tetz and her parents moved into 
the same area at about the same time. This is where they later met and were 
married in 1920. 

In 1926 the young couple and their two children, Ted and Ida, moved to the 
Three Hills district, and three years later settled in the Maunders district, north- 
east of Hanna, By this time another daughter, Clara, had joined the family. Ted 
and Ida attended Maunders school, where Miss McMullen was the teacher. While 
they lived on the Sayles place at Maunders, their fourth child, Ella, was born, 

In 1934 the Jess family moved to the Grassy Slope district and lived on the 
Walters farm for many years. Ted and Ida attended Centre Point school for three 
months, driving a horse and cart. Mr. Evans was the teacher. That fall Grassy 
Slope school was opened, and then they went there. 

George and Carolina used to tell of many experiences they had as children 
growing up in pioneer days . . . living in sod houses, the absence of schools, 
prairie fires, walking many miles to bring in livestock which had strayed because 


there were no fences, the shortage of meat, hauling grain with wagons to the 
nearest elevator seventy-five miles away, and plowing with oxen and wooden 
plows. And they often spoke of the years when they, like other young couples, 
were trying to survive the depression. 

In 1949 George and Carolina retired to Hanna, where Carolina stil lives. 
George passed away in 1971 


Geo. Jess family, Mr. Jess, Mrs. Jess, Ida, Ted, 
Ella and Clara 











Ted, the only son, took over the farm in 1949, He married Irene Heller and 
they have one daughter Bonnie. She is married to George Kautz and lives on a 
farm near her parents 
da Jess married Walter Banco in 1944. They farmed in the Ponoka area for 
'y years; in 1974 they sold the farm to their son Don and moved into the town of 
Ponoka. They have two sons and two daughters. 

‘Clara Jess married Otto Motz and lives in the Spondin area. They have three 
sons. 

lla Jess married Elmer Menke; they make their home at Vermilion where 
Elmer is a C.N.R. agent. They have three sons at home. 





Memories are precious things, 

Back to mind so much they bring, 

Days of childhood with Mom and Dad, 

‘One now gone, which makes us sad. 

Mom and Dad ditterent stories told 

(Of days when they too weren't old 

Living in sod houses, no schoo! to attend, 
Helping to plow, plant, work to no end. 

We kids in our turn had many a chore, 

Wood to chop, coal to get, scrub the floor; 
Chicks to lock in with old mother hen, 

Pigs to slop, cows to milk, no machine then. 
Walking across fields on a cold winter's day, 
Lost at times as snow swept over the way, 

To arrive in time at a prairie schoo! 

‘An education to get, one of life's tools. 

Later, horse and buggy racing down the road, 
Neighbor kids along to make a big load. 
Don't tell Dad or a lecture we'd get 

But fun it was, makes us smile even yet. 
‘Swimming in dugouts, sliding on ice, 

Riding horses to visit friends so nice; 

Life then was a much different kind 

To what we and our children have in mind. 

A header Dad used to reap the grain, 

Short crops cut close yield more to gain; 

Nice neat stacks all over the place 

Waiting for threshers, the weather they'd race. 
Now we as adults are scattered far round, 
Times again have changed, new ways are found; 
But our ancestors’ struggles were not in vain, 
We appreciate your efforts; it's been our gain. 





By Ida Jess Banco 
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DUNDEE SCHOOL 
By Bob Rehill 

Dundee school was built in the sum- 
mer of 1928. Mr. Williams was the car- 
enter, and Mr. George Taylor and Mr. 
Jones did the painting, 

‘School board members were Mr. 
Hemstock, Mr. Crowe, Mr. Rehill and 
Mr. Grimes. Mrs. Hemstock chose the 
name for the school, after a city in Scot- 
land. 

The building wasn't completed in time for fall classes to be held there, so 
Rehill’s residence was used as a classroom until the school was ready. 

Just west of the school in a pasture across from Greenwood's buildings, there 
was a ball diamond. Softball games were held there every Sunday and Wednes- 
day evenings during the summer, and once in a while both teams and spectators 
‘would finish the day with ice cream and lunch at Greenwood's. 

Telephone Company annual meetings and municipal elections were held at 
the school, as well as the usual concerts and dances. 

Teachers at Dundee were: Gwen Rose, Hilda Herman, Mrs. Sidney Grimes, 
Mr. Vic Trenaman, Berna Leggatt, Kathleen Eckeles, Olga Walli, Sue Hunger- 
buhler, Mrs. Lillian Bye, and Jack McLaren. 

Dundee school operated until the early fities. 
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RUSSELL HEMSTOCK, By Annie 
Hemstock — James Russell Hemstock 
was born in Ontario in 1891. Russell's 
father owned and operated a mill, but 
the constant dust there did not agree 
with Russell, so he finally left home in 
1909. He came west to work for his older 
brother, Walter, who had taken a home- 
stead north-east of Hanna. When Walter 
decided to go farther north, Russell 
bought his land, the north-west quarter 
of 20-32-13. In 1915 he ordered lumber 
‘Mr and Mrs, Russel Hemstock’s 50th Anniver- from Vancouver to build a house, and as 
‘sry. Back row: Allan and Dianne Hemstock, Leo the crop was good that year, he ex- 
and Margaret Pearce, Alex and Emily Hemstock. changed a carload of wheat for the load 
ir. and Mrs. R. Hemstock seated. SC hnbee 

Eventually, he came home to Chatsworth, Ontario, to find a wife. | had just 
finished my course at University, and decided that homemaking would be much 
more rewarding than teaching, especially in a new home on a prairie farm. So we 
were married on June 13, 1918, and had our trip west by C.P.R. as our 
honeymoon! 

The prairie did look very bare for a while, but Russell soon had a few hundred 
trees growing around the buildings, gifts of the Provincial government. (It wasn't 
Social Credit then). We named our farm ‘Braeside’, which means ‘on the hill’ in 
Scottish. 

‘One of the advantages of our new district was the abundance of coal, which 
the farmers sometimes mined for themselves, paying only @ minimal sum to the 
government. Russell operated one such mine. Obtaining water was sometimes @ 
problem, as much of it was very alkaline, but eventually, most farmers found good 
wells or built cisterns for rain-water. 

‘Another advantage of the district was that Braeside was on a mall route, with 
delivery once or twice a week. Saturdays were usually our shopping day at Hanna 
which was sixteen miles away. As far as church was concerned, we usually had at 
least one service a month from various denominations at a local school. 

Our first child, Alex, was born in 1921 in the old Hanna hospital, which 
consisted of seven or eight small rooms. Margaret was born in 1926 and Allan in 
1982 in the new, very modern hospital. 

‘The school problem came up eventually; the nearest one was four and a halt 
miles away. However, just two and a half miles away, were the Rehill children, and 
Bob Rehill was old enough to drive. So for that year Alex rode a big black saddle 
horse, Floss, to Rehill’s and drove with them in their democrat to school. | thought | 
had never seen such a small boy on such a big horse as the morning when | waved 
good-bye to Alex and his lunchpail. There were lessons at home in the winter, and 
the next year brought a new school, Dundee 

Those were happy years until we realized that neither Alex nor Allan wanted 
to farm, and Margaret had fallen in love with an engineer. So we sold the farm and 
moved to Calgary in 1955. Alex had married and was living in the city by that time. 

Russell passed away on December 23, 1970, and since that time | have 
continued living in our home. 





MR. and MRS. JAMES DONCASTER, By Elizabeth Doncaster — James 
Doncaster was born in Derbyshire, England, in 1887. He came to Canada in 1910 
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and bought @ quarter-section of land at Cochrane, but stayed there just a foy 
months before returning to live and work in Galgary and area for seven years 

In the spring of 1918 he travelled by team and rack to Hanna where he bought 
a half-section of land approximately one mile south of Wild's home. He built a 
lumber and sod shack about twelve by twelve. 

He met Elizabeth Wild; they were married in Calgary on July 28, 1919. They 
returned to Jim's farm, living in the shack while Jim built their two-storey home. 
‘Some years later they added a large kitchen and another bedroom. They had five 
children: Edna, Leone, Clifford, Evelyn and Shirley. 

vim recalis paying one hundred dollars for one cow in 1919, and in the thirties 
having to sell six three-year-old steers at fifteen dollars each in order to purchase 
winter clothes for the children. At another time he paid twelve cents a bushel to 
have his wheat threshed, and received only eighteen cents a bushel when he sold 
it, 

In 1926, when Elizabeth was in the hospital giving birth to a daughter, Evelyn, 
there was a prairie fire, and Jim remembers having to leave Edna, Leone and 
Clifford in the car on the road while he went to help fight the fire. Some years tater 
another fire started in a stack at Grimes’ and was not stopped until it went as far 
south as Faupel's, 

The first school Edna and Leone attended was North Berry Creek, three miles 
east. When Dundee was built two miles west, the family went there. The Dundee 
school was famous for great Christmas concerts, and crowds came to pack the 
school to see them. Cliff Doncaster will be remembered for his humorous 
monologues, which were enjoyed by all 

Jim and Elizabeth sold their farm in 1951 and had their final sale in 1952. 
They retired to Calgary where they are stil living. Jim, at the age of eighty-nine, is 
still active, planting his own garden as well as those of Evelyn and Shirley. He had 
been driving his car until this year when he decided not to renew his licence. 
Elizabeth is realizing her life-long dream by every year taking a trip to a different 
country. 

Edna is presently living in Vegreville, Clift is in Willams Lake, B.C., and 
Leone, Evelyn and Shirley live in Calgary. 


MR. and MRS. JAMES WILD, By Elizabeth Wild Doncaster — James Wild 
came from England to Canada in 1909, first going to Nova Scotia and then to 
Three Hills, where he worked in a mine. His family joined him in 1911 and the next 
year they moved to Hanna, travelling by covered wagon and bringing with them 
three horses and a dog, 

They were delayed for two days in Rumsey due to their horses getting away, 
but found them back at the ferry on the Red Deer River. On the way to the 
homestead they spent the night at a stopping place owned by the Lewis family. 

The second day after arriving at the homestead they went to the Netherby 
store owned by Tom Watson to get groceries; when they returned home they 
found that many of their possessions had been stolen. 

At that time the land was raw prairie and they lived in a sod shack. The 
nearest post office was Netherby and the nearest town with a railway was Castor. 

In 1914 Mr. and Mrs. Wild moved to Drumheller, where he worked in the 
mines. In 1917 they returned to the homestead and worked the land for five years. 
About 1922 they moved back to Drumheller, where they remained until retiring to 
Calgary. 

Mrs. Wild passed away in 1968 at the age of elghty-seven. Mr. Wild died in 
1974 at the age of ninety-five. 
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J.J. REHILL and FAMILY, By Bob Rehill — My folks came from Wawata, 
Saskatchewan, to Munson in 1914, In the family there were five boys, Bill, Carl, 
Clarence, Roy and Bob, three girls, Lena, Annie and Elsie, and on January 21, 
1915, Dorothy was born. Lena married Joe Lucas and lived on his farm just north 
of Drumheller; Annie married Wilbert Greenwood and they lived near Munson. 

Dad found the land awfully heavy to work and in 1921 he located in the 
Garden Plain country on 28-32-13. It looked really good at that time. There were 
only a few settlers and there was an abundance of prairie wool for grazing and to 
put up for hay. Dad and the boys drove the sleighs loaded with household effects 
‘and some feed, and the cattle. The machinery and the remainder of our 
belongings were shipped by rail. Mother and the younger children came up by 
train and stayed overnight at the National Hotel. A Mr. Cobb was manager at the 
time. We paid $1.50 for the room and | think our breakfast was $1.26. 

The next day a close neighbor, Mr. Jack Corry, came in and took us out to our 
new farm. It had been owned by the Jim Burns family, who sold it to Tingle and 
Wade, and Dad bought it from them. 





Mr. and Mrs. John James Rehill, 1998. 


In order to make ends meet, the family had to milk cows. They had fifteen 
milk cows at that time and everyone had to pitch in and help. In order to keep the 
cream sweet they built an ice house in the backyard. In the winter time they would 
cut ice down in the creek and haul it home by sleigh and fill the ice house for the 
summer. Besides keeping the cream sweet, the ice house furnished ice for all that 
good old home-made ice cream. 

There was no such thing as cream trucks in those days, Twice a week the 
folks used to churn all the cream into butter. On Saturday they would drive the 
team and buggy to Hanna and deliver the butter to private homes which were 
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regular customers. It was a long day as they left before daylight and it was always 
late when they got home with the week's supply of groceries. But we kids would 
always be waiting up to get our weekend treat, candy. 

We attended Solon school, five miles away. On Sundays Mr. David Oke held 
church services there, and Marion Wright taught Sunday school 

‘On May 24, 1924, Dad purchased a new Model T Ford car. That was Queen 
Victoria's birthday and there was always a celebration and we got a school 
holiday. Mr. Campbell was the Ford salesman then; he drove the car out and took 
Us to the sports day in Hanna, and that night Dad drove it home. We were so proud 
of that car. It served us for four years and it really was a treat for the folks to be 
able to make their deliveries in town with it. 

When we moved up here we had a number of good horses, and had an outfit 
for each one of us to work in the field, We were always in the field by seven o'clock 
and worked till noon, then from one till six. We always had long evenings and the 
crops were always seeded in good time. 

The crops were cut with binders. One binder usually kept two of us busy 
stooking. The hours were long and stoking was hard on the back. Neighbors 
would help each other out with no money involved. 

Mr. Dave Harvey owned the first machine to thresh for us. He had a steam 
outfit, complete with fourteen bundle racks, water wagon, cook car and bunk 
house. We were really fortunate to have a good well as we pumped water for the 
steam engine and their teams as well as for our own stock and the house. We had 
@ horse and a half international pump engine which ran all day long, 

Then Mr. Fred Elm came in with his one-cylinder Rumley Oil Pull tractor. He 
Used it for two falls until he got a two-cylinder. Most of the bundle racks were 
supplied by local boys. The outfit was later purchased by Aubrey Crowe who 
threshed with it until combines came in. 

In 1928 Dad purchased his first tractor, a Model D John Deere which was the 
pride of the farm. The only trouble with it was that it had steel wheels with eight- 
inch lugs, and when they struck a solid rock it would jolt every bone in your body. 

That same spring Dad bought a Dodge Brothers sedan with seats covered 
with the best of leather. In 1929 brother Bill took it on a trip to Banff. When he had 
it filled with gas in Calgary, the attendant left the top off the gas tank. Some of the 
‘gas spilled out, the car threw sparks when it was climbing some of the mountain 
roads, and the car caught fire. All the wiring and upholstery was destroyed. Dad 
had made only the one payment on it, but the dealer had neglected to insure the 
vehicle, so it was a total loss to us. Later we heard that the company had had it re- 
paired at the Technical School in Calgary for only the cost of materials. After that 
we had to go back to our old Model T. 

in 1929 we purchased a twenty-foot Rumley combine and did straight 
combining with it. It was @ wonderful way to harvest, but we missed having our 
straw piles for the cattle in the winter time. Then the hungry thirties set in and we 
were unable to collect some of our custom work fees. Then we couldn't make our 
Payments so had to let the combine go back. Then we had to cut with a binder, 
and we bought a threshing machine. 

Dad passed away September 1, 1946. My brother Carl and I continued to 
farm the land for my mother. 

We used to haul our grain to Bonar elevator five miles east of Hanna. In those 
days, if wheat weighed sixty-four pounds per bushel, it was number one without 
any dickering. But in those days wheat was on the open market, so you never 
knew when you went in with a load what the price was going to be. 

For a number of years people loaded wheat into boxcars at Allness siding, 
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seven miles east of Hanna. They would put in an order for a boxcar, the C.N.R. 
would spot it on the side track, and the farmer had so long to load it before he had 
to pay demurrage on it. The farmers shovelled the wheat onto sleighs by hand, 
then hauled it down to the boxcars and shovelled it off by hand. While they were 
unloading they would feed the horses their oats. Not only did they have to shovel 
the grain into the cars, they had to get inside them and shovel the grain back. 

‘There were no such things as grain augers. All we had was shovels and 
Manitoba half-bushel scoops. The scoop was a good thing as long as the bin was 
full, but when you got down to the bottom it was a back breaker. 

‘Sometimes when the Bonar elevator was filled up we would haul into Hanna, 
We often got a better grade there as there were more elevators and there was 
more competition, 

In 1929 the C.N.R. built a line from Scapa to Garden Plain and Spondin. The 
Pioneer elevator at Garden Plain was built in 1932, with Mr. Wilson as the first 
‘grain buyer. A few years later the Alberta Wheat Pool built an elevator; Stan 
Sanderson was the first agent. The C.N.R. suspended operations on that line in the 
late fifties, and the grain had to be hauled out of the elevators by trucks. In 1968 
the Pioneer elevator was moved to Cereal. The truck and transport that the 
elevator was loaded on had sixty-eight wheels. It was quite a sight to see them turn 
corners with that outfit with the elevator loaded on it. 

In the thirties the government shipped feed in to the Garden Plain siding. You 
had to get there early in the morning and walt your turn to load, but often there 
wasn't enough to go around. 

Dad was always interested in sports and would go for miles to watch a ball 
game. Quite often he umpired the games at our own local diamond. He enjoyed 
the old time dances, and a good game of Five Hundred in cards. He liked working 
in the garden and always had enough vegetables for ourselves and for anyone 
else who needed them. 

Carl farmed and lived at home. He passed away July 29, 1976. Bob is married 
and lives on the home place. 

All the family is married. Bill lives at Morri 
Scotia; Roy at Coeur D'Alene, Idaho. 

Elsie married Benny Weller and lives in Oyen; Dorothy married Albert 
Finkbiner and lives in Drumheller. 

Mother is still alive and is in the J. Kramer Auxiliary Hospital in Drumheller. 
She celebrated her ninetieth birthday on June 30, 1976. 


Clarence at New Glasgow, Nova 





THE GEORGE THOMAS FAMILY, By Belle Thomas Mattls — My father and 
mother were married in North Dakota in 1906, and my sister Audrey and | were 
born there. The family left North Dakota in the late summer of 1909, and came by 
train to Bassano, bringing with them their machinery, livestock and household 
goods, They travelled by wagon as far as the Red Deer River, and spent that winter 
with Mr. John Smith, 

In the spring of 1910 they, and Carl Johnson, moved to their homesteads 
about fifteen miles south-east of Hanna. The Olive school was about two and a half 
miles from our place, My two sisters, Olive and Violet, and three brothers, Leo, 
Ward and Wesley, were born on the homestead. Leo died when he was three 
weeks old. 

‘My father and mother farmed there until 1926, then moved to the Grassy 
Slope district to a farm about two miles north of the school, which Ward, Wesley 
and Olive attended. Later the folks moved to a farm that my father had bought in 
the Dundee district, and remained there until they retired to Hanna in 1951 
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Audrey, who has now passed away, married Lawrence Miller and had one 
daughter and five sons. . 

Violet, Mrs. Dale McDermott, has two sons. 

Wes married Anne Simm. They have three daughters and one son. 

Olive, who married Tom Wigg, passed away in 1954. 

Ward married Joan McVicar from London, England. They have two 
daughters and one son. 

I married Dan Mattis, whose story is also in this book. 

Dad died in the fall of 1968 at the age of eighty-six; Mother followed him three 
years later at the age of eighty-four. 





THE WILLIAM GLOVER FAMILY, By Frances Glover Ripley and Kathieen 
Glover Hilyer — Our grandfather, William Glover Sr., arrived from Scotland in 
1907 and settled on a homestead In the Buchan School District. In his first years 
there he hauled freight between Stettler and Castor with a team of oxen, and also 
hauled freight from Castor to the present townsite of Hanna in 1912. 

He started raising purebred Hereford cattle, and one of his greatest moments 
of glory came in 1915 when one of his bulls took first prize at the Calgary Bull Sale, 
In the winter of 1922-23 a terrible blizzard swept over the prairies; he lost many of 
his cattle; many of them were found standing in sloughs, frozen solid. Grandfather 
was a tough old Scotsman and was able to survive this hardship as well as many 
others, and lived until September, 1944. He is buried in the cemetery at Netherby 
School. 

Grandfather's eldest son, William Glover Jr., who was our father, also came 
to Canada in 1907. He worked in the Calgary area for a short while, then moved to 
Vancouver and joined the Police Force. In May, 1914, he married our mother, 
Margaret McGhee, who had come to Vancouver from Ireland in 1909. A year later 
‘our oldest sister Mary, better known as May, was born. She was retarded and was, 
to be a great care to my parents all her life. 


“The mule took them where he wanted to go, not 
where they wanted to go. Bill and Kathleen 
Frances, Bill and Kay. Glover, and Katie the mute 





When war broke out our father enlisted in the Second Canadian Mounted 
Rifles and moved his wife and baby to Victoria before going overseas in October 
of 1915. Our brother, William John, was born in 1916. 

Alter the war was over my father got a piece of Soldier Settlement land in the 
Garden Plain area. Kathleen was born in Calgary in 1920 as our parents were on 
their way to their new home, one mile east and one mile south of Buchan School. it 
was very poor land, really just a rock pile, and it was very hard to make a living on 
it 
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Frances, the last of the children, was born in 1922. She was born in the old 
farmhouse with only our dad there to assist. A few weeks later she was baptized at 
Garden Plain hall where a Catholic priest from Castor used to hold services. Joey 
Higgins was baptized at the same time. 

Our old farmhouse was a two-roomed shack to begin with, but two more 
rooms were added later. It was very cold in the winter when the snow would blow 
in the large cracks around the windows and doors. 

Saturday night was bath night and a roaring fire was built and lots of water 
heated in boilers and kettles. The bath tub was the round laundry tub and it was 
placed very close to the stove. If you were small enough to sit down in the tub you 
had one knee in each ear, but things got very tricky when you stood up to dry 
yourself. If you bent over too far you ended up with the word McClary firmly 
branded on your buttocks . . . a very good identification mark to be sure. 

The first one into the tub got the clean water and after that each one just got 
another kettle of hot water to warm things up. Our dad was always the last one in 
and by this time the water was quite murky, but no one spoke much about 
pollution in those days. 

The Depression hit in 1929, the year that we moved to the Dundee area. We 
had very few good crops but by growing a large garden and raising chickens and 
turkeys and milking cows we managed to survive. It seemed that every fall we had 
to go on relief to get winter clothing and other necessities, and then the following 
summer our dad would have to do roadwork to pay back any relief we had 
received. 

Our first teacher at Dundee was Gwen Rose who later became Mrs. Bill Rehill 
Next was Mrs. Grimes who was teaching there at the time of her death and whose 
funeral was the first one | ever attended. It was a very sad day for all of us as we 
loved her very much. 

Discipline was not always easy to maintain in a one-roomed school, for while 
fa teacher was busy with one class, the others would sometimes raise a bit of 
hellery. | (Frances) sat In front of a boy named Jimmie Temple. One day he 
speared a fly on his pen nib, dipped it in his inkwell, and put it down the back of my 
neck, | let out a blood-curdling scream which brought the teacher on the run. 
There sat Jimmie looking very angelic, his halo in place, while | got two straps on 
each hand for disturbing the school. Afterward | said to Jimmie, “God will get you 
for this,” and sure enough, God has removed all his hair! 

Our Phys Ed program at school consisted of doing a few bend and stretch 
exercises while standing beside our desks every morning. There was one softball 
and one bat for anywhere from twelve to twenty-four pupils, so most of the time we 
played Scrub. For a change we would go to Greenwood's farm and get a bucket of 
water, (there was no well at the school), and off to the fields we would go to drown 
out gophers. 

There was no such thing as Family Life education taught at Dundee or any 
other schoo! in those days, so most of us grew up thinking the coyotes brought the 
babies. One day a girl who was a bit older and much wiser than the rest of us 
decided to tell some of us where we came from. | must say she went into great 
detail about the birds and the bees, but when she was finished | sald, “I don’t care 
what you say, | came from Buchan School!” 

We remember with great nostalgia our yearly Christmas concerts. We would 
begin practising early and when the time came to perform we felt like movie stars. 
remember one Christmas in particular when we were very hard up and didn’t 
have a turkey. Our usual roast beef was cooking in the oven when Bob Rehill came 
along to invite us to their home for dinner. He sat down and had roast beef with us. 
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and then we all went to Rehill's for a lovely dinner and an enjoyable evening of 
cards. Such wonderful people and so eager to share what they had! 

Our summer meat was usually chicken; only occasionally when we were in 
town we would buy whatever meat we could eat in one day, for there was no place 
to keep it, When the weather turned cold in the fall, my father would butcher ¢ 
steer, which he cut up and stored in a shed outside. It would usually stay frozen 
until it was used up, but if a Chinook would blow in and the meat start to thaw, 
there would be a great rush for sealers and wash boilers to get it canned betore i 
spoiled. 

When World War Il broke out in 1939, our father was anxious to get back in 
uniform so he went to Calgary and enlisted in the Veterans’ Guard. He was on duty 
as guard at prisoner-of-war camps till 1945, then he made two trips to England 
taking prisoners back to Europe. He had a commission by now and was supposed 
to be saluted, so was very surprised when on his second trip home from England, 
someone came up behind him and slapped him on the back. He turned around to 
see Jim Temple, whose first words were, “I'm darned if 'm going to salute you, Bill 
Glover!”, and they both had a good laugh. 

Father had held a farm sale when he re-enlisted, and after his discharge from 
the army, he worked as a fireman for the RCAF until his death in 1956, at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Our mother and eldest sister May lived in Calgary until mother's death on her 
seventy-fifth birthday in 1961. At that time May went to the Deerhome in Red Deer 
where she passed away in February, 1964. 

Kathleen, Mrs. Hilyer, lives in Burnaby, B.C.; Frances, Mrs. Art Ripley, resides 
in Edmonton. Our brother Bill, who was also in the army during the war, passed 
away in Hamilton, Ontario in 1959 at the age of forty-three years. 

Only we two sisters are left of the family of six. As we look back at the hard 
times we seem to think more of the fun we had than of the things we were deprived 
of. Being poor wasn't so bad because most people were in the same boat. If we 
had to do it all over again we wouldn't change a thing, except maybe the seating 
arrangement at Dundee School. 





THE GRIMES FAMILY, By Mrs. 
Hilda Franklin — Sydney Lawrence 
Grimes was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land in 1891. After the death of his moth- 
er, he moved to Olds, Alberta to live 
with his brother Bert who operated a 
dairy farm there. When World War | 
broke out, he enlisted and served in 
France. After the war he returned to 
Alberta and married Nellie Brown. 

Under the Veterans’ Pian, the cou- 
ple settled in the Dundee school district on a farm, the NW 35-32-13, Nellie con- 
tinued her teaching career for many years in this area, 

‘A son, Donald Leonard Grimes, was born in 1921. Ten years later his mother 
died, and in 1933 Sydney and Hilda Herman were married. Hilda continued to 
teach at the Dundee school. Their first child, baby Walter, passed away in 1938, 
and another son, Dennis Sydney Grimes, was born in 1939, 

Donald joined the R.C.A.F. in 1940 as Flight Sergeant Observer. A photo of 
him taken standing beside a ‘Fairy Battle’ aircraft was snapped by a Paramount 
Pictures cameraman during the filming of “Captains of the Clouds.” This photo 





Sidney and Hilda Grimes 
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‘appeared on the cover of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan publication, 
and was used in magazine advertisements for the Victgry Bond drives. Donald 
‘was killed in aerial action in 1942 and was buried in Lincoln, England on Novem- 
ber 11, 1942, with full military honors. 

‘Sydney Grimes passed away in 1943. Hilda and Dennis moved to Portiand, 
Oregon, in 1949. Hilda taught school for fifteen years and attended night and 
‘summer schools to obtain her B.Sc. in Education, Dennis became an accountant. 
After the death of her second husband, Hilda moved to Beaverton. 

As I reminisce, many fond memories pass through my mind. First of all | want 
to express again my gratitude to our many kind neighbors who so willingly helped 
us when Sydney became too ill to carry on. 

Next, | remember how well we managed without all the modern con- 
venience. We were content with burning coal for heat, riding in a Model T Ford, 
canning our foods, baking the bread, plowing with a six-horse team, pumping 
water for livestock by hand, walking to school and patching overalls. | did feel that 
we had many pleasures and joys that were shared by our neighbors, the softball 
games, Christmas programs, parties, picnics and the superb home-cooked 
dinners. | remember our old fashioned telephone, washing machine and treadle 
sewing machine. 

‘Among many humorous incidents, one stands out in my memory. On 
Hallowe'en night, which was a few days after Sydney and | were married, we were 
wakened by a grunting pig slipping on the waxed floor as it ran from room to 
room, with Sydney chasing it and calling out appropriate expressions while | 
laughed too much to help. Weeks had passed before we found out that two young 
men had put the pig through an open window as a prank. Anyway, the owner of the 
pig just left it with us as a wedding present. That lonely pig often came to rattle at 
for attention, and one day there was that tapping noise again and Syd 
here's that pig again!” 

‘Can you believe that it was not the pig, but that dignified, serious bachelor, 
‘Tom Hoodless? We explained, but he didn’t show any response, so we didn't dare 
laugh until he left, At this point, | must add that Sydney and Donald were gifted 
with laughs that rang through the house. The high school principal once said that 
he never chided Don for laughing in class; it was appreciated because it lifted 
people into a more cheerful mood. So let us, too, keep laughing! 

In conclusion, Sydney Grimes, who eked out a living on an arid farm, who 
served many years as secretary-treasurer of Dundee school board and the rural 
telephone company, who sang solos, who suffered sorrows in the losses of Nellie 
and Donald and who experienced disability for three years, remained a true 
optimist. If only he could have seen what a wonderful son and grandsons he has 
given to this world! 





MY STORY, By Bob Rehill — | was born in Elkhorn, Manitoba on April 19, 
1912, and moved with my parents to Munson in 1914. It was there that | started 
school at White Rose. Miss Windell, my first teacher, boarded at our place and 
drove us kids to school. 

It was there that | got the first and only strapping of my school years. One 
day the teacher wasn't feeling well, and at noon she laid down behind the stove 
to rest. | was standing on the outside step, and told the boys outside that the 
teacher had a belly ache. They all had a big laugh; | didn’t know the teacher was 
standing behind me, but | soon found out, and the other boys didn't laugh so 
much when she called us all in. And we all went without recess for two days. 
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In 1921 we moved to the Hanna area and we attended Solon school. Rose 
Litke, who also attended Solon, stayed at our place and drove us to school for 
the first year. Then we got an old pony and a buggy and drove ourselves. We had 
to leave early in the morning; in the 
winters it was still quite dark when we 
left home, for it was a long trip and the 
old pony was slow. Sometimes we were 
darn cold when we got there, and had to 
sit around the stove to get warm. Some 
mornings the teacher would give us ex- 
ercises to warm us up, for those old 
schools took a long time to heat up. 
My first teacher was Miss Evelyn 
Summers, who later married Bill Lums- 
den. She was a real good teacher and 
always kept law and order. She was 
noted for putting on a good Christmas 
concert. She generally started four 
weeks ahead of time, for there was a lot 
of work to it, We had to memorize our 
recitations and our parts in plays, and 
make stage decorations and costumes. 
We each had a recitation, and the pupils 
Bob Rehil family. Doreen, Ken, Jack, Bob. gained a lot of confidence by getting up 
in front of an audience to perform. 

The parents spent the evening before the concerts filing candy bags and 
popping corn. They strung pop corn for tree decorations, and made popcorn balls 
to put in the candy bags. The morning of the concert they went to the school, 
decorated it with streamers, put up a large tree and trimmed it. They moved in 
extra benches for the audience, but the school was usually so packed that the 
ones at the back could neither see nor hear the program. 

There would be recitations, monologues, dialogues, pantomimes, drills, 
dancing and singing of carols. When Santa arrived there was lots of excitement. 
He passed out the presents and the treats, and although there were no expensive 
gifts in those days, everyone appreciated what they got. Afterwards the parents 
passed treats, coffee and lunch to the audience. 

In 1922 Grassy Slope school was built. Mr. Ed Blain was the secretary and 
Wesley Oke was our first teacher. 

| spent my summer holidays herding cattle on the open land. Norman Oke 
and | herded our cattle together, and spent a lot of our time snaring gophers for 
spending money. We also raided all the crows’ and magpies' nests. Mr. Wade at 
the municipal office bought the gopher tails for one cent apiece, and paid one cent 
apiece for the eggs. 

In 1928 another new schoo! district, Dundee, was started north of us. During 
the summer | helped haul the sand, cement and lumber for it; then that fall | had to 
go to school there, and that didn’t make me very happy. 

That same fall { went hauling bundles on a threshing crew for the first time. 
They gave me a big team and a 9 x 16’ rack . . . most of the racks were 8' x 14°. | 
tried my best to put on a load like the others did. | worked as fast as | could but just 
couldn't get on a big load and get to the machine in time to hold my turn. Finally 
the boss told me that | had a much bigger rack, and that it held more bundles than 
the others. When | started counting how many bundles | had loaded, and how 
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many the others had on, | didn't feel so bad. | thought | was quite a man when they 
let me do that job, but boy, was I tired at night! . 

When | went back to school after harvest, Miss Gwen Rose was my teacher. 
She taught me two years at Grassy Slope and one year at Dundee, where | took my 
grade ten and finished my schooling. 

| worked on the farm with my father and my brother Bill. We broke a lot of 
land with our model D John Deere. It involved a lot of work as when the ground 
was dry the plow shares would get dull. We used to sharpen our own shares and 
that took a lot of pounding, and the hot forge would sure draw the sweat. When the 
points would wear off we would take them to town and Mr. Andy McKay would put 
new points on them, 

| did a lot of blacksmith work for the neighbors too. | sharpened plow shares 
for twenty-five cents each, and that was hard-earned money. 

We used to have a lot of house patties for amusement. The girls would all 
take lunch, and anyone who could play an instrument would supply the music. 
Benny Weller played guitar, Ward and Wes Thomas played guitars and the violin, 
and Mr. Thomas helped out too. | played the mouth organ and the violin a bit. We 
also had card games, ‘500' parties and whist drives. 

The school dances always drew a large crowd. We paid only 35 cents for 
admission as the music was reasonable; Benny Weller and Walter Jensen used to 
charge $2.50 each, and they would play from nine in the evening till three or four in 
the morning. Alex Raessler used to play with them sometimes. 

In 1932 | went out to look for harvest work, and found a job at Botha with a 
family by the name of Bruning. They were real nice people and it was like a second 
home to me. | worked for them all that fall, and when winter came they told me that 
if | worked for them, | had to curl with them. So I started curling on the two-sheet 
rink at Botha, | had some good times there and met some wonderful people. 

In 1935 | purchased a threshing outfit of my own on a bushel basis, paying 
E. A. Laughlin 2 cents a bushel until it was paid for. | paid only $600 for the 
separator, which doesn’t seem much now, but was a lot in those days. | had six 
bundle teams and a spike pitcher. | did a lot of work with that machine; our run 
used to be about thirty days in a good year. We used to sleep ina tent and had a 
gas lantern for light. The days were long. We used to thresh eleven hours a day, 
and always had lunch in the forenoon and afternoon. When we finished up 
threshing, | used to put on a free thresherman’s dance, for all my men and for the 
district. 

In the winter, about March when the ice was fairly deep, we would have an 
ice-cutting bee. Four of five neighbors would get together and cut ice in a dam or a 
slough. First we opened up a hole with a crow bar and pick, large enough to put in 
the ice saw, which was about five feet long with very large teeth. We cut the blocks 
about twenty inches square. As soon as the block was cut and floating loose, we 
would pull it out with the Ice tongs and load it on the sleigh boxes. Sometimes 
when the snow on the roads was deep, the heavy loads would cut down on one 
side and over would go the load. It was a real chore to re-load. 

We all had large holes in the ground, about ten feet square and eight feet 
deep, for ice pits. We covered the ice with straw for insulation, and usually pulled 
an old granary over the hole. The ice pit served as our summer refrigerator, 
keeping the milk and cream cold. The cream cans were kept on the ice and when 
the cream man came on his route, he would go to the ice house to pick them up. 
We had ice boxes in the house to take the place of a fridge, and always had lots of 
cream and ice to make ice cream. 

The winter months were long as the snow usually came early and blocked in 
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our roads in November or December. Then our cars were stored away for the 
winter, and our main means of transportation was a saddle horse or a team and 
sleigh. When there was a dance a distance away, we would gather up a sleigh load 
of neighbors, and sometimes if the roads were heavy we would have to change 
teams half way. The time travelling was spent in singing songs and telling stories, 
I we got cold we would get out and run behind; sometimes then the driver would 
speed up the team, and we would have a hard time to catch up. We had lots of fun 
in those days. 

In the spring of 1949 | decided to make some improvements to our old house, 
so we tore part of it down and started to enlarge the basement. We were using a 
Ford tractor with a bucket on the back end, and hauled the dirt out a very steep 
approach. While | was taking a load of dirt out, the front end raised up in the air. It 
was a borrowed tractor and | was not used to the controls. | went to put in the 
clutch but instead | stepped on the left wheel brake; the tractor spun round and 
rolled over the embankment into the basement. and turned upside down. | was 
pinned under the tractor which luckily did not catch fire. 

My brother got a shovel and dug a trench to free me and I crawled out. Some 
part of the fender or steering wheel had cut my ear almost off and loosened a large 
part of my scalp. Mother called our neighbor Mr. Hemstock who rushed me to the 
hospital. Doctor Argue stitched my ear back together and put a number of stitches 
in my scalp. | was in the hospital for two weeks and then went home and finished 
my basement, and built a new part on the house. 

‘On July 7, 1950, | married our neighbor's daughter, Doreen Wright. We had a 
lovely wedding on a nice sunny day, but that evening, Just before the dance 
started, it began to rain and it just poured. The dance was held in the Garden Plain 
hall with Roy Embree's orchestra, and | don’t know how they ever managed to get 
the floor clean afterward, as there was mud all over everywhere. We went on our 
honeymoon in a ton truck with a home made camper on the back, to the Calgary 
Stampede, Banff, and Jasper, and home by way of Edmonton. 

We have two sons, both living at home. Ken helps with the farm work and 
Jack is employed with the U.F.A. farm supply centre in Hanna. 

I hope that everyone enjoys life as much as we do. We hope to live in the 
district for many years yet, as we have a lot of good neighbors and | wouldn't want 
to leave here. It's Home, Sweet Home. 


MR. and MRS. DAVE TEMPLE, By 
Mrs. Temple — in August, 1923, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dave Temple and two daugh- 
ters, Elsie and Lily, moved from Fort 
Francis to Hanna. In the early spring of 
1924 we took over the Chris Gasper farm 
located seven miles north of Hanna. 
Two more children were added to our 
family, Violet and Jimmy. A lot of hard 
labor and long hours was what it took 
to getastart. 

The children attended Antelope 
Hill school. Elsie and Lily's first teacher 
was Miss Eva Hart, others were Norine 
Mr. and Mrs. Dave Temple's 40 Wedding Anni- Maynes and Agnes King. All these teach- 
versary. David, Lily, Elsie, Violet and Jimmy. ers boarded with us. One teacher, Mr. 
Wena Mes Tere Ruskin . .. Old Ruskin, they used to call 
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him . .. only stayed part of a term. I can remember how the children would slide 
down a hill near the school on scoop shovels in the winter time. 

‘One time lightning hit our barn and another time it ripped our phone off the 
wall. The most frightening incident occurred when lightning started a prairie fire 
on our place. It was a dry year and we could see the smoke and fire rolling in real 
fast. Dave plowed fire guards around the feed stacks and the buildings, and we 
took our most needed belongings and put them in the middle of a plowed field. 
Neighbors came from far and near to help fight the fire, using wet gunny sacks. 
After @ lot of anxious moments and hours of work, the fire was brought under 
control and our house was saved. Even the police arrived. We were excited 
because that was the first time we had seen a policeman. 

In 1983 we moved twenty miles north of Hanna to farm the Goldsberry place, 
‘These were the days when hard times hit everyone, but we always had enough to 
eat. The kids would hitch old Foxy to the buggy and haul the cream to Spondin, it 
would take them all day. They would bring back a few groceries and we gave them 
each ten cents to spend. The children attended Dundee school. 

Mrs. Temple (Katie) was kept busy sewing for the family. Hand-me-downs 
were altered, and flour sacks came in handy for underclothes. Sometimes Robin 
Hood was stil visible on the garment. The girls wore basketball bloomers for 
special occasions at picnics. 

In winter we would go to dances in the bob sleigh. Foot warmers, rocks 
heated in the oven, and blankets kept us nice and warm for travelling. When we'd 
arrive home the house would be chilled and Dave would stoke up the fire and 
remove the clinkers and add more coal. Often the neighbors would get together 
for games of Five Hundred; afterward there would be lunch with home made 
bread and cookies and roasted wheat coffee. 

There were long hours of work. Every drop of water had to be carried in and 
those slop pails were always full. The plow shares would have to be sharpened 
and the harness for the horses repaired. In the summer the haying was done with 
mower and rake, and stacked with pitchforks. After harvest a wagon box of grain 
was hauled to Hanna and groceries brought home; another load of wheat was 








taken to the mill to be made into flour. 





In late winter the ice house was 
filled. Blocks of ice were chopped out 
‘of deep sloughs by hand, loaded on 
sleighs and hauled to an ice house, 
Straw was placed over the ice, which 
kept most of the summer, and was used 
to keep food cool and to make ice 
cream. 

At harvest time, Dave would out 
the grain with the horses on a binder, 
and Katie would be right there to start 
the stooking. When the children got old 
enough, they helped too. 

With no fancy frills or extras we 


Group of girls on a hike at Dundee tees. Violet 
ample, Elly Temple, Fteda‘Faupe, Marina spent twelve years on the Goldsberry 


Tetz: Kathleen Glove, Elsie Temple, Kay Faupel. place. Then it was sold to Henry Mattis 
Ela Greenwood, Thelma Greenwood, Margaret and we had to move. We bought the 


Hemstock. ‘Almer Olsen farm just four miles north 


of Hanna. By now the four older children were on their own and David Jr., who 
was born in 1937, was taking his schooling at Meadowlands. The time came 
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when farming was getting.to be too much for Dave and Katie, so they decideg 
to retire and live In Hanna, where they have fesided for the past nineteen years 
They are still active and enjoying life. 

Their children all are married. Elsie Luft and Violet Milligan live at Olds, Ly 
Kern is in Hanna, Jimmie and David Jr. are in Calgary. There are sixteen 
grandchildren and eleven great-grandchildren, 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE AUNE, By George Aune — We were married in 
October, 1920, and in February of the next year we moved from Morrin to our land 
seventeen miles north-east of Hanna. We came over back roads which were 
shorter than the main road, and travelled in winter because it was easier by sieigh 
than by wagon. We brought our furniture, ten or twelve horses, about thirty head of 
cattle, a few chickens, a pair of geese, one sow and a dog. 

Itwas a long day's drive and we arrived just at dusk. We slept in the grain tank 
partly filled with hay and covered with a canvas. | was sure we would freeze, but it 
wasn't long until we had to open the canvas at the top. . . my first experience of 
pioneering. 

There were some buildings on the place, a fairly good small barn, a shed we 
used as a chicken house, and a shack ten feet by twelve feet. When we put the 
couch, range, piano, washstand, etc. in there, there wasn't much room. At frst, 
when we opened up the davenport to go to bed, we had to turn the table on its side 
and set the chairs inside it. Later, my father and brothers came out and helped 
build another room and shed on the shack. Then it was twelve feet by twenty-four 
feet, and we had lots of room! 

Our hens were Red Leghorns, which weren't inclined to go broody, so when 
we found a wild duck’s nest we took her eggs out and put four hen eggs in. She 
hatched them all but we found only three chicks. She had taken them nearly a 
quarter of a mile toward a slough. We raised them in a box and all three lived. The 
next year we got a 140 egg size incubator. 

That first summer Oscar Engen from Morrin moved a half-mile south of us, 
and George's cousin, Bob Sunde, moved right next us to the west. They stayed 
only two summers and then left. We stayed one more year and then we went back 
to Morin. There was a little better crop that year, but as one neighbor said, we 
had run out of seed by then. We never got enough hay so sent most of the cattle 
back to Morrin for the winters. 

We dug a well about twenty feet deep with pick and shovel, but only got 
enough water for the house. We planted trees east of the buildings and hauled 
water to them in barrels, but | don't think any of them lived. 

We got our mail at Garden Plain, and some groceries and coal. One summer, 
two of our neighbors and | dug our own coal, which helped out, as cash was 
scarce. We held card parties every two weeks and the prizes were usually 
groceries. Most of us enjoyed the card parties held at nearby schools, and | often 
played for the dances after lunch. In summer we had picnics and played ball 

We bought three dairy calves from Mr. Whaley, west of us, for seven dollars 
each. That got us into a lot of hard work for the rest of our days on the farm as we 
milked cows until about 1965. 

In 1924 we got our homestead back, so returned and farmed there till 1933 
when we moved to Rocky Mountain House. We lived there till 1967 when we 
retired to Vernon, B.C. Our son and daughter and their families live quite close to 
Us $0 we see the grandchildren fairly often. 

We often think back to our first years in the Hanna district, and have some 
very pleasant memories of good times and fine neighbors 
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CARL REHILL, By Bob Rehill — Cer! | 
moved to Hannawwith his parents in 1921 
He worked at home for a few years, then 
‘worked throughout the country as a farm 
labourer. He liked working with horses | 
and took an interest in keeping them | 
well trimmed. He used to enjoy a game } 
of horse shoes after work. In those days | 
we had the evenings to spend at ball ast 
games and horse shoes as the horses 
had to be turned out to rest. 

In 1939, he and Tommy Tarrant 
took a job at Fort William working in the 
Searle Grain Company terminal. Help 
was scarce and they needed men to 
unload box cars. He worked there for 





two years, then returned to farming. He 
leased a half section and farmed on his 
‘own; and helped at home. He used to 
drive a bundle team each fall hauling 
bundles on the threshing rigs. In the 
early days he used to play hard ball and 
took an interest in all sports and country 


Cart Rehill hauling bundles, 1935. Gaiase, 
In 1954 he and a fellow by the name of Jim Kennedy had a grain cleaner and 


travelled through the country cleaning grain. In 1966 he retired and moved into 
Hanna. 



































Four Rehill brothers: Carl, Clarence, Bil, Bob. 























___ Later he took the position of caretaker at the Hanna Museum. He took an 
interest in showing the tourists all the displays, and meeting people from all over. 
He was a member of the Hanna Pioneer Association and took part in all activities 
there. 

He passed away July 29, 1976. 
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MRS. CROWE and FAMILY — {ac 
born,in Toronto, the only child of Wit 
liam and Sussana Johnston. In 1908 we 
came to Edmonton, where my father 
was a motorman for the Edmonton 
Street Railway system. After an acc). 
dent which left his right arm and hang 
crippled, we moved to the Endiang area, 
where my father had previously filed on 
and proved up on a quarter section on 
the edge of Sullivan Lake. My mother 
Building a grade over a slough in 1928. Bob Re- was not impressed by the prairie and 
Waitin Srey Crewe she never did like farming. 

| started to work in the Garden Plain store and post office for Mr. and Mrs, 
Wickson. | was there in the winter of 1918 when the Spanish influenza epidemic 
swept the country. All public gatherings were banned and each person was 
required to wear a home-made gauze mask. The store was heated by a large pot- 
bellied stove, and on It we kept a tin of formaldehyde constantly steaming as a 
disinfectant. There were a few deaths in the neighborhood, mainly men who 
contracted the flu but who continued to feed stock and care for animals. It was 
bitter cold that winter. 

My parents bought the Wickson homestead and we moved there about 1919. 
South of us lived Aubrey Crowe. He had come out to visit his sister, Mrs. George 
Burns who was living in the area at the time. He worked in the district, then bought 
three quarters of land and was batching there when | met him. We were married at 
my parents’ home at high noon on December 12, 1924, by Rev. Scallon. After the 
ceremony we left in our Model T Ford for Hanna and from there by train to Calgary 
for a short honeymoon. During our absence winter really set in with a fierce 
blizzard and a heavy snowfall. Our Model T stayed in Hanna until the following 
spring. Bill Rehill met us at Hanna. He had used two teams of horses in relays to 
travel the thirteen miles, and we went through the same procedure to return home, 
changing horses at Giltner’s. who lived about halfway. I remember the men walked 
‘most of the way and | was bundled up in blankets in the bobsleigh. The snow was 
up to and in some places over the tops of the fence posts. The winters of the early 
twenties were bitterly cold with very deep snow, but followed by golden harvests 
and great promises for the future. 

ur children were all born in the Hanna hospital under the care of Drs. 
Baxendale and Cross. As they grew older the need for a school became pressing. 
A site was chosen on the north-west corner of the Wickson property, and after 
many delays Dundee schoo! was built and opened in September of 1929. Mr. 
Hemstock, Mr. Rehill and my husband Aubrey were the first trustees. Miss Hilda 
Herman, who later became the second Mrs. Sydney Grimes, was one of the first 
teachers. Margaret Hemstock, Thelma Greenwood and Gordon Crowe started 
together in Grade one. | well remember Gordon's first day at school. For some 
reason known only to small boys, he followed Donald Grimes through the 
schoolhouse door and out the open window, much to the annoyance of the 
teacher. 

Prairie fires were a matter of deep concern and constant vigilance during the 
late twenties. East of our farm the open range stretched for miles to the 
Saskatchewan border. All farm sites were surrounded by a fire-break, a strip of 
ploughed land always kept free of vegetation. The prairie wool grew short and 
thick, and the fierce electric storms of those years often ignited the grass when 
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lightning struck. All able-bodied men fought the prairie fires, and the RCMP 
provided transportation for men from surrounding towns to get to and from the 
burning areas. The women made gallons of coffee and mounds of sandwiches. | 
remember arriving at a fire break In our Model T, after bumping over miles of 
prairie with an eight-gallon cream can of coffee and a tub of sandwiches, to find 
ny husband and several neighbors standing up to their knees in water in a slough, 
beating out the fire in the dry grass and rushes on top of the water. That fire 
burned close to our farm buildings before it was finally brought under control 

The depression of the thirties came, and with It the drought bringing 
devastating dust storms and plagues of grasshoppers. The sun looked red 
through the dust-flled air, but we always hoped that next year would be better. 
‘Our men worked on the roads to pay the taxes, and we had splendid roads, but 
they were little travelled, The school house became the centre of our social 
activities. Baby sitters were unheard of then. We just took our children with us, and 
they slept peacefully wrapped in blankets and lying on a pile of coats. 

Despite the hail, drought and grasshoppers, we always had some harvest in 
‘our area. After threshing we would run some of our best wheat through the fanning 
mill to clean it of wild oats and weeds and chaff, and take it to the flour mill at 
Hanna to have it ground. The flour was rather dark, and made slightly heavy, but 
nutritious bread. 

We made our bread dough with dry yeast, mixing it in the evening and 
placing It in a large covered bow! wrapped in blankets or even coats, and put it in 
the warmest corner of the kitchen to rise. Next morning it would be kneaded and 
baked. We would be blessed with lovely golden loaves ready to be sliced and 
eaten with our home made butter. 

We did not lack essential food. Potatoes and root vegetables grew if they 
were well cared for. Meat was not always on the table because it was scarce and 
difficult to preserve without refrigeration. | remember that during our years at 
Endiang my mother often made delicious Jackrabbit stew, I'm sure we did not have 
canned fruit or vegetable juice, but canned tomatoes were always on the grocery 
list and no doubt supplied our vitamin C. 

‘At one time the government paid a bounty for wild horses picked up off the 
‘open range. Some of the young men of the neighborhood became picturesque 
‘cowboys during the winter months, with chaps, neckerchiefs, Stetson hats and a 
lassoo draped over the horn of the saddle. Those horses were difficult to capture. 
Often one of the wild horses would be entered in the bronco riding contest at the 
Garden Plain or Hand Hills stampede, but more often it was the plain old plow 
horse that did the most bucking and unseated his rider. 

During the depression years it was the custom for several neighbors to go 
together with horses, wagons and plows to the Badlands south of Castor and strip 
mine for coal, which was two or three feet below the surface. Any pieces of wood, 
broken whippletrees and such, were saved and piled for fuel. Most farmers 
applied for a permit to remove rotten and poor ties when they were replaced by 
railway crews; these made wonderful fuel. 

One bitter winter morning my husband was called to investigate a bachelor's 
shack. No smoke was seen coming from the chimney, and that was always a cause 
for anxiety for the neighbors. Aubrey found the man unconscious on the floor, with 
frozen feet and hands. He had left the coal stove burning while he cleaned his 
stove pipes, and had been almost asphyxiated by the fumes. With the help of @ 
team of horses Aubrey got the car started, and took the man to the Hanna hospital 
where he made a good recovery. 

After my husband's death and due to the continued dry weather, | moved with 
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my children and my parents to a farm south of Vermilion. Bob Rehill helped us 
move and that experience would fill a book, Our good friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
Tommy Welch, had moved to that part of Alberta some time before. We spent two 
winters there; then in 1936 we took a cow and some chickens and moved onto a 
small acreage west of Edmonton. That acreage is now a crescent of homes only 
blocks from where we now live. 

Shortly after our move to Edmonton my father died, followed in less than two 
years by my mother. When my children were well established in school, | started to 
work for the Federal government and retired twenty-three years later. 

My son Gordon has lived in the Grande Prairie district with his wife and family 
for many years. My three daughters are married and live in Edmonton with their 
families. | live with my eldest daughter Eileen. The other two, Phyllis and Audrey, 
live nearby. | have nine grandchildren. 

Hook back with nostalgia to the years on the prairie. Some call them the dirty 
thirties, but to me the good friends, good neighbors and sharing the joys and 
sorrows far outweighed the bad times. 





THE BEN WELLERS, By Elsie 
Weller — Benny and | were married on 
July 20, 1934 and began our married 
life on the farm formerly owned by Irvine 
Cox, Our house was only a one-roomed 
shack but two more rooms were soon 
added with the help of my father, John 
Rehill, my brothers and our neighbors. 

Our closest neighbors were Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Grimes. When they moved to 
Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Doering mov- 
ed in and were still there when we left 
the farm. 

We were blessed with three child- 
ren. Vera married Ben Lockhart and 
lives south of Youngstown; Bob married 
Mr. and Mrs. Benny Weller and family. Standing: Yvonne Wilson and lives at Androssan; 
Bob Weller, Kenny Welle. Seated: Vera Lock: Ken, who is employed in Calgary, Is 
hart, Elele ond Benny. stil footloose and fancy free. 

After six years of farming and battling the drought and hard times of the Dirty 
Thirties, we left the farm and Benny went buying grain at Spondin, replacing 
Newell Jackson. We lived at Spondin one year, then spent two years at Torrington 
and then moved to Acadia Valley. By this time our packing almost did itself. 

After two years we were moved again, this time to Oyen. Benny bought grain 
for five years there, then became a Civil Servant. He worked for the Special Areas, 
first as Chief Clerk and then as Fieldman, until he retired in 1975. 

‘We built a home in Oyen, where we are living now. 


WILBERT and ANNIE GREENWOOD, 28 told by Mrs. Greenwood to Mrs. 
Ella Gawn — My mother was born in Norway, my dad in Ontario. They met and 
married in Manitoba, and had six children. Mother passed away in Saskatchewan 
in 1907; Dad later remarried and had three more children. My stepmother is still 
living, and resides in a nursing home in Drumheller. My father, Jack Rehill, a 
well-known old timer in the Munson and Hanna districts, passed away in 1946. 
Wilbert's folks came from Ontario. They were married in Alberta, but later 
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moved to North Dakota where Wilbert was born in 1889. They came back from the 
United States by ox team. Wilbert's folks retired to Vancbuver and passed away 
when they were in their late nineties. 

Wilbert homesteaded in the Mun- 
son district where I met and married him, 
in December of 1916. We remained on 
the homestead until 1928 when we 
moved to Hanna. 

We had some rough years in the 
thirties but managed to keep going by 
milking cows and selling butter. Later 
life became easier when we started to 
ship cream. 

We had a family of five; they all 
attended Dundee school. Our oldest 
son lives in Winnipeg, one daughter tives in British Columbia and the other 
three are here in Alberta. 

We retired to Stettler in the fall of 1964, and bought a nice home. Both of us 
are enjoying quite good health, We celebrated our sixtieth wedding anniversary in 
December, 1976, and enjoyed seeing our many good friends at that time. 

Wilbert is still symbolic of the Greenwood boys, wearing his cuffs, cowboy 
hanky, boots and hat every day. He, as were his brothers, was quite a bronc rider 
in his day. 


Ne. and Mrs, W. R. Greenwood on their 60 We 
ding Anniversary. Taken in November, 1976. 


ALBERT FINKBINER, By Dorothy 
Rehill Finkbiner — | am the youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. Rehill. | was born at 
Munson on January 21, 1915, and mov- 
ed with my parents to the farm north- 
east of Hanna in 1921. | grew up there 
and took my schooling at Solon, Grassy 
Slope, and Dundee, and the last year in 
‘Mr. F. Harvey's home near Scapa. 

On March 6, 1935, | married Al Fink- 
biner whose father operated an under- 
‘ground coal mine a mile south of Garden 
Plain hall. We lived there for two years 
and our eldest son Bill was born there. 
In the late fall of 1937, owing to the de- 
pression, we moved to Val D'Or, Quebec, 
where Al was employed at hard rock 
mining in the Siscoe Gold Mines. 

‘That country was all rock, bush and lakes. Mining was the main industry. The 
first years we lived on a large island; our home was a three-roomed building with 
wooden walls and a large tent for the roof. There were no windows, and when the 
wind blew it was really something, as we had a lot of wet snowfall and the canvas 
froze and banged like thunder. The temperature never reached zero but with the 
dampness and the winds we found it very cold. Our transportation in the winter 
was by dog-sled and in summer by boat. 

There were a lot of small islands that the Indians lived on and in the summer, 
after all the ice was gone, they turned all the sleigh dogs loose on one that they 





Me. and Mrs. A. Finkbiner and oldest son Bill. 
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called Dog Island. They fed the dogs by boat. It was a noisy place and there couig 
be no trespassing as those dogs were inclined to be vicious. 

The people there had never heard of saskatoons, but blueberries and wilg 
raspberries grew everywhere. 

In the early spring of 1940 we decided to try farming at Brockville, Ontario, 
where our second son Melford was born. We stayed there for the summer but 
small acreage, milking cows and a two-horse walking plow weren't for us. The 
electric storms were terrible as there was so much rock and only about six or eight 
inches of soil covering it, and quite dry. 

In the fall of 1940 we moved back to Val D'Or and lived in a suburb calleg 
“Little Canada”. We made some very good friends there, especially young people 
from Saskatchewan who had gone east to escape the depression. 

‘Owing to the war, we moved in 1941 to a suburb of Toronto, where Al worked 
in @ munitions factory. The country around Toronto is beautiful, long summers, 
wet slushy winters and no wind. We did not care for the tree fruits, but really 
‘enjoyed their vine crops, as everything was ripened on the vine. We had a 1928 
Ford and really made use of it as even the country roads were paved and there 
was so much to see. 

‘The Ontario people were hard to get to know. As one of our neighbors told us, 
he guessed the old saying was true, that in the West you were everybody's friend 
until you proved otherwise, but in the East you were nobody's friend until you 
proved yourself so. 

In the summer of 1943 a call went out for men with mining tickets, and as Al 
had his the government shipped us back to Drumheller. Our third son Ronald was 
only fourteen days old and the conductor said he was the youngest passenger he 
had ever had that travelled so far. It was a long trip as the troops were travelling 
back and forth and there were no sleepers to be had. 

Our fourth son Victor was born in Drumheller in 1946, Al worked in the coal 
mines until 1949, but the last year he suffered several injuries so decided to call it 
quits, He took over the taxi business formerly owned by Mr. Griff, At Christmas, 
1953, we finally got our daughter, Rose-Marie Holly. 

In the spring of 1954 we took over the Twin Hill service station and with taxi, 
trucking and service station had a busy seven years. in 1961 we sold our other 
interests but kept the taxi business until April, 1976, when ill health forced Al to 
retire. 

We make our home in Drumheller where our oldest boy Bill and our 
daughter, both married, live. Mel is in Montreal, Ron in Fox Creek and Vic in 
Calgary. We have twelve grandchildren, ten of them boys. 

I wonder how many couples could match our record? In the first ten years of 
‘our married life we lived in twenty-five different homes. 

Editor's Note: Albert Finkbiner passed away in the Drumheller hospital on 
April 22, 1977, at the age of sixty-four. 











THE DAFOE STORY, By Clarence Dafoe — When the Dafoe brothers, 
Harmon, Will, George and Arthur brought their families to Alberta, they filed on 
land in township 32, range 9. As each family had one son who was over eighteen 
and could file on land, they took up a large part of the township. 

They came in the spring of 1910 and lived in tents that summer, then some 
went back to Ontario and brought their families and another car of effects in 
March, 1911. It took many sixty-five mile trips to bring our effects from Castor, 
then houses and barns must be built and land broke up. That first summer | broke 
forty acres with a walking plow. 
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The mosquitoes were terrible that summer. | had built a house and barn on 
my homestead, but when I built a smudge to keep the mosquitoes away, a gust of 
wind shot a flame up the side and burned the roof off, so it had to be done over 
again. However, as the only material we could afford was sod, all it required was 
labor to put it back in shape again. 

‘When dry weather and low prices came in the twenties, all of the four brothers 
loft that district. My brother Louis and | took over the Solon coal mine from W. 
Glover in 1924. We had a lot of good horses and we used twelve horses on three 
fresnos during the summer, to strip two thousand ton of coal to be sold in the fall 
‘The farmers came from as far away as the Saskatchewan border, driving four 
horses on steel-tired wagons, as none of them had trucks at that time. 

We sold coal for $2.50 per ton. A lot of it went to Hanna, and many farmers 
made a few dollars hauling it in for the townspeople. Several of the local boys 
worked for us, Ed Clary and Ralph, Harry Lumsden, Fred and George Whaley, Will 
Rehill, Merla Wright, Charlie Overton, Ed Loveday, Bill Adams, Pat and Mike 
‘Agnew and many others. It was very hard work and in 1927 | sold out to Charlie 
Brown and moved back to the homestead, where | farmed with mediocre success 
until I retired in October of 1959, and my wife and | moved to Hanna 

They were fixing up the hall for the Oldtimers then, and | was asked to head 
the building committee; for six years | fulfilled this position to the best of my ability. 

In 1965 Ferg James and some other interested oldtimers were having trouble 
getting the Historical Society Museum started. He and Roy Embree came and 
asked me to give them a few days work to get the fixtures in the building. | went for 
a few days, which stretched out fill the present time. | took over the building 
operation for several years, then acted as vice-president. Since Ferg Is gone | 
have filled the post of president. 

At present my wife Ellen and | have six children, seventeen grandchildren and 
seventeen great-grandchildren. 


GORDON BOYD'S STORY — We are newcomers to the Hanna North com- 
munity, coming in 1968 to reside on the NE 32-32-13. This quarter was home- 
steaded by Russell Hemstock in 1911; in 1916 he built the house we are living 
in today. He sold the farm to Mr. and Mrs. William Bossert in 1955, and we bought 
itfrom them. 

| grew up on a farm north of Lomond. When | was five, and my sister Verna 
three, we decided to climb the forty-five foot windmill. Up went Verna with me 
behind. About half-way up | decided that the ground was a long way down, and 
stayed there watching Verna climb onto the little platform at the top. 

When Mom came out to see where we had got to, Verna called, "Hi Mommy, 
look at us!” Mother said her heart just stood stil, She didn’t know how she was 
going to get us down safely, When we did get safely to the ground, did we catch 
it Mom hurt my dignity and lowered my pride. 

| rode for fifteen years in the fall round-ups at the Majorville Community 
Pasture. I've seen cattle go home almost every way but fly... trucks of all shapes 
and ages, gooseneck trailers, cattleliners. Some chased them on horseback or 
with bicycles or motorbikes. A few did it the modern way, chasing them with a halt- 
ton or car, and nine times out of ten the husband would be driving and the wife 
would be on foot with a long club to keep the herd together. Some of those women 
who had been charging around in a corral of cattle since daylight would make a 
‘900d cutting horse fee! bushed. 

| met my future wife at Milo, and we were married there in the spring of 1953. 
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That fall | contracted polio, and during my stay in hospital in Calgary | met Lioyd 
Greensiade, knitting wool sweaters, fingers and needles just a-tlying. We have two 
sons, Owen and Robert, and a daughter Pat. 




























Bob, Pat (Stubbs), Owen Boyd, Patsy (Boyd) Kolinchuck, Rockey Kolinchuck. Dorothy and Gordon Boyd. 


The first year or two we were here it didn't really seem like home, but now we 
have made new friends. I'm always glad to hear the first wild geese on their way 
north in the spring; it means that another winter has become history. 


KEITH WILLIAMS — | was born on 
my father’s homestead near Elnora in 
1917. In 1920 our family moved to Cal- 
gary and in 1921 to Hanna where my 
father opened a vulcanizing shop in the 
garage now operated by the Hutton 
boys. In the fall of 1928 we moved to the 
Alf Larson farm in the Garden Plain dis- 
trict, and remained there till the spring 
of 1935, when we moved to the Bob Gor- 
don place on the Castor Trail, just two 
miles north of Solon school. 

In the fall of 1939 | rented the quar- 
ter of land where the Dundee schoo! was 
Keith and Thelma Wiliams, from Mr. Wickson; at the same time | was 

buying the east half of that section from 
the Hudson Bay Company for ten dollars an acre, on crop payments. | had a good 
crop in 1940, but 1941 was a dry year. To make a few dollars | went to Hanna 
and worked in the C.N.R, shops. 

In January 1942, | joined the R.C.A.F. | spent one year in Canada and three 
years overseas. In the fall of 1946 | returned to my job with the railway. 

In July of 1949, Thelma Marjorie Greenwood of the Dundee district and | were 
‘married. We raised five children and are still making our home in Hanna. 
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THE CARL TETZ JR. STORY, By Violet Tetz Kern — Carl Tetz was born in 
Russia in 1901 and came to Canada with his parents in 1907, settling in the 
Leader, Sask., area. In 1922 he moved to Maidstone, Sask., where he married 
Pauline Rhinehart in 1923. They farmed there for several years and raised four 
children. 

Clarence was born In 1925. He married Hazel Cox and they have nine 
children. They live in Lloydminster. 

Violet, who was born in 1928, married Cliff Kern. They have two children, and 
live on their farm in the Meadowlands district north-east of Hanna. 

Clifford was born in 1982. He married Dorothy Foster and has four children, 
They make their home in Calgary. 

Verna, Mrs. Andy Lozeron, was born in 1939. They have one boy and live at 
Grande Prairie. 





‘Mr. and Mrs, Cart Tetz and family. Car, Pauline, 
Violet, Clarence and Hazel, his wife. Verna in 
front of Violet and Clifford beside Clarence. 





Wr. and Mrs. Cart Tetz, taken on their wedding 
day, 1923. 





In 1945 Carl Tetz moved his family to the Grimes’ place in ‘Dundee school 
district. Dundee school was not open at that time and Clifford and Verna attended 
North Berry Creek school for a while. Later on Verna received some of her 
education at Dundee, the rest in Hanna. 

‘When some of their crops here were lost due to drought or hail, they wished 
that they were back in Saskatchewan where they had always had a good crop. To 
supplement their income they milked ten to fifteen cows and sold the cream at 
Spondin, making the twenty-mile round trip to the creamery twice each week, 
sometimes with a team and sleigh. 

They moved into Hanna in 1954, where Dad worked for Fitzsimmons at the 
‘Auction Mart as well as on the farm; and lived in the house situated near the 
‘Auction Mart. 

Mother passed away in 1957, and Dad spent another two or three years here. 
Then he went to Burstall, Saskatchewan, and in 1962 he married Bertha Hippie. 
She died in February, 1977, and once more, Dad is alone. 


MR. and MRS, MIKE RIIS, By Bob Rehill — Mr. and Mrs. Rils lived in the 
Dundee district on the north-west quarter of 10-33-13. They had two boys and two 
girls who attended Dundee school. 

They left the farm in the thirties and moved to Hanna. Mr. and Mrs. Rils have 
both passed away. 
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One son, Kenneth, was killed in action in World War Il. Their other 
Harold, lives in Edmonton, , 
Their daughter Gwen became a nurse, married W. Smith and passed 


F 80n, 


away 





Group of girs at a party for Gwen Miller. Marion Taylor, Elsie Rehil, Rosanna Corry, Gwen Miller, Olga 
Bakken, Dorothy Rehill, Winnie Lewis, Laura Jensen, Frances Herring, Patsy Taylor, Margaret lls, Ell 
Greenwood, 


ELMER HONGISTO, By Bob Rehill — Elmer came into the area as a farm 
laborer. He worked for Russell Hemstock on the farm and in the mine. Later he 
rented a farm, the south half of 27-32-13, and farmed and batched there until the 
early forties. Then he moved west of Hanna to Andy McKay's farm. When his 
health failed he went to a home in Edmonton, where he passed away. 


MR. and MRS. CUTHBERT, By Bob Rehill — Mr. Cuthbert homesteaded on 
the south-west of 14-33-13. He farmed there for a number of years, then moved 
over to the north-west of 10-33-13. His wife went back to Ontario where she 
Passed away; he kept on farming for a few years, then retired as a pensioner. He 
loved to play his violin and used to help entertain at Christmas concerts. He was a 
baker in his early years and still made his own bread when he was batching. When 
his health became poor he returned to Ontario where he passed away. 


TOM HOODLESS, By Bob Rehill — Tom bought the east half of 2-33-13. It was 
raw land, so he hired Bill Rehill to break up one hundred acres for him. He built a 
small shack on the land and had a well drilled on it. One evening he was cleaning 
his stove pipes and was overcome by the stove gas; he got to the door before he 
Passed out, and he lay there over night. It was a cold night and when help got to 
him his feet were frozen. A neighbor took him to the hospital. He was very 
fortunate as he lost only some toes. 

That spring Tom wasn't able to work his land, so the neighbors got together 
and worked the breaking down and harrowed it and then sowed the crop. Those 
were the days when everyone helped each other. The women brought dinner out 
to the field and served it picnic style. 

Tom was unable to farm the land so he let it go back. He moved up to his, 
brother's place north of Netherby, and he stayed there until he retired. 
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WILLIAM GOLDSBURY, By Bob Rehill — Mr. Goldsbury homesteaded in the 
Halkirk district before coming to the Dundee district, in 1915. He farmed through 
all the hard years. He had crop failures through drought, hall and grasshoppers. 
He helped a number of the early settlers who lived around him. He used to have a 
ice herd of cattle, but due to his eyesight failing him, he was forced to quit 
farming. Mr. Fitzsimmons conducted a farm auction sale for him and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Temple took over his farm. 
‘As far as we know he returned to the United States to retire. 


DUNDEE RED CROSS 
By Mrs. George Standing 

During World War Il, Mrs. Russell Hemstock organized the Dundee Red 
Gross, The ladies in the group were Mrs. Russell Hemstock, Mrs. Wilbert 
Greenwood, Mrs. Dave Temple, Mrs. George Thomas, Mrs. Charlie Noyce, Mrs. 
ddim Doncaster, Mrs. J.J. Rehill, Mrs. Sid Grimes, Mrs. George Standing, Mrs. Sam 
Doering and Mrs. Pete Boyd. The meetings were held in their homes. 

The ladies were busy knitting and sewing in their homes between meetings. 
‘One member, Mrs. D. Temple, learned to knit. After completing a pair of socks she 
put her name and address in the toe of one of them and received an answer from 
the pleased recipient. Every hostess supplied the material for one quilt top; the 
Red Cross supplied the other material and the yarn for knitting. The quilts would 
be quilted at their meetings. The finished articles were returned to the Red Cross 
to be sent to the needy. The ladies supplied goodies to be packed into food boxes 
which were sent to the local boys who were serving in World War Two. 


JOHN DIACHUCK, By John Dia- 
chuck — | came to Hamilton, Ontario 
in 1912 as a young lad trom Austria. 
i ‘My uncle paid my fare. My first job was 
es Seger 9 @ in the Rolling Mills. Many single men 


= Fale ysis 16 
EM i0s a 


were laid off when World War | broke 
out, | being one of them. | got a job work- 
ing on Mr. Burniston’s farm at Aldershot, 
‘Ontario. | drove a team for him when 
they were bullding the highway from 
Hamilton to Toronto. 

Miss Alton, who was teaching at 
‘Aldershot at that time, offered to teach 
me English. She left to teach at Fitch school near Richdale, Alberta. Knowing 
my desire to work on the land and drive horses, she gave me the address of her 
cousin, Chib Wickson, NW-34-32-13. | moved west in the spring of 1916, worked 
for Wickson two months and quit. 

My next job was with Fred Riddle of Red Rose district. | earned enough to buy 
a team of horses. They were outlaws, always trying to run away. With them | went 
threshing for Dylke brothers. They owned a George White steamer and threshing 
machine. They had a very long run that fall. We went as far north as the Corrine 
district. | also threshed with the Giltner outfit of Centre Point district. He had a 
Case steamer and George White thresher. That winter | hauled grain for Charlie 
James. 

In the spring of 1917 | worked for Charlie Wilson at Wildunn Post Office, south 





‘Another day’s work, John Diachuck. 
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east of Hanna. After three months at Wilson's | went to work for Russell Hemstoog, 
That was the year Russell married, 1918. * 

After @ few months, | went to work for Charlie Brown, stripping coal in hig 
mine. The work was hard. Charlie had two sons, Amos and Ted, and one 
daughter, Selma. Ted stayed home, Amos joined the navy. Selma Worked tor 
George Burns and later married Cecil Veno. Amos died shortly after he came 
back. 

I rented land at Taplow siding in 1918 but it was a dry year. | had a crop 
failure, Then, | went to work for Jesse Roberts in 1921. He lived near the correction 
line, My job was to break the many horses that he was raising at that time for sale, 
He had a Clyde stallion and cayuse mares. A lot of those horses were four and five 
years old and tough ones to break. Jesse also raised Shorthorn cattle and a few 
pigs. The pigs had no pen but rooted under granaries for protection. | gave them 
‘enough feed to keep them home. Jesse said | was feeding them too much so | quit 
feeding them. The pigs were never home after that. 

| went back to working for Russell Hemstock in the mine. | got married in 
1928. We farmed near Alness for awhile. Our daughter went to Centre Point 
school. Her teacher was Virginia Thomas. Some of her classmates were Dorothy, 
Ida and Helen Quast and the Mike Litke children. 

In 1943 | moved to Hanna and worked on the rip track. While working for the 
railroad, | bought three-quarters of land from Zarbuck one and one-half miles 
north of Hanna. | retired from the railroad in 1960 and went full time farming, Later, 
| sold my farm to Andy Duff and retired to Hanna. Our daughter, Marie is married 
and lives in Calgary. She is a schoo! teacher. 

Ihave seen good and not so good times. | have met and worked with many 
people. | hope | have contributed something worthwhile to my adopted country. 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS — ALPS 


Twp. 32-144 
Section 25, 

Ey 

Robert D. Gordon 
Elmer Grey 

Ken Williams 
Betty Lumsden 
Nw 25 

Edwin Fraser 
‘Wi, Lumsden 
sim Lumsden 
Sw 25 

Bob Kennedy 
Wom. Lumsden 
sim Lumsden 
Section 26 

NE 26 

John MeLaren 
Hugh McLaren 
Emil Sieppert 


NW 26 NW 27 $28 
HB. Co, ‘Albert E. Tumelson Harold Jones 
Wm. McLaren Jack Binmore Bert Jones 
‘Wm. Lumsden Wm. McLaren Helen and Rudy Annas, 
sim Lumsden Emil Sieppert Section 33 
SE 26 sheer NE 33 
H.B.Co. E.E, Kamm Joe Klieberg 
‘Wm. Lumsden Bert Jones Calton Viste 
sim Lumsden Wm. McLaren NW 33 
SW 26 Wilf Lumsden ‘vor Powell 
H.B.Co. Wm. Paxman JM Wiliams 
George Crossfield Section 28 Calton Viste 
Jim Lumsden a $1533 

n 27 George Crossfie W.E. Ricketts 
wear SinicCuskey Fed Sut 
Ben F. Weakley Helen Annas Jim MeCluskey 
‘Wm. Hiller NW 28 doe Klieberg 
Wm. MeLaren Ivan C. Ricketts Calton Viste 
Emil Sieppert John Robertson Section 34 

‘Amnold Fecho E34 
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Jack Young Ji MoD Taylor Section 4 Jack Cape 
Calton Viste Bennie Taylor NE4 Henry Temple 
wae Rayior Johnson Ebert Pete Jack Temple 
Wien ens wack Temple iorman Greenway 
doe Klieberg ‘section 1 Eat falls Sieit 
Catton Viste oat nwa Ben Bunce 

| a dain Haiton Faert crab 
fa Young anes MeD Teviar Sohn thal Catton Viste 
ack Young Rayford Johnston Jack Binmore Section 12 
Calton Viste Niet ‘One Mae NE12 

i aan se4 Pei sen 
eos Gharletaneld Wi. FFowier Dan Wigie 
Hugh Maren Evert Doman ol echo Fred Medche 
Emil Sieppert George Crossfield ‘Arnold Fecho Clyde Block 
NW 35 Charlie Noyce sw4 Norman Greenway 
We aires Norman Greenway doh Mitchel nw 12 
er lat sone Jack Bmore Dave Zeer 
ae ree Fre ier Pete sen 
Sw35 1 iss otto Mier Chye Bock 
Wine Hee SimSchumaker ———_Sacton 8 Robert cabo 
Emil Sieppert Rudy Annas Nie tog Viet: 

Dany Greenslade John Sim sev 

Sons sE2 Bert Sim Fred Howell 


Charlie Doran Ulmer Galiday Charlie Lohrman Charlie Stanfield 


Hugh and Wm, McLaren Charlie Noyce hes Fach coarye! ela 
Nea sim Sohumater a 
ween ono wer ALRW.Burows Noman Greenway 
David Hasz sw2 Mrs, Weller ‘Swi2 
Fred Jonsion Tes. Leeman Fd lr Sarah tanta 
Blanche Johnston Robert Crabb. Otto Miller Charlie Noyce 
apa Charl oyce Section 10 Norman Greenway 
ee ols Oto ier a Tose 
David Hasz Section 3 a Ten Section 1 
Fred Johnston Nes Henry Temple swt 
Blanche vJehnston Chari Cobb deck Tempe Ailey Doran 
Sw36 Jack Temple Min beta E.C. Massey 
Wn ictaren Water Viste im, Gauglerand alg Greenvay 
Rayford Johnston SE3 Meter Vite Norman Greenway 
NE 2 Grane cobb Wao awe 
George Block Jim McCluskey atl Himmelriech Henry Lite 
Adolph Kiest Manley Viste Jack Temple Robert Unsworth Sr. 
Herb Litke Nw3 ‘Wm, Gaugler and George Unsworth 
Harold Fortna Elbert Pettie on “ Norman Greenway 
hwai-ge-134 dak Temple - sw7 
oR Water vist Sel ind cra 

1 ji Taylor 
formar Gemeay IM Berg Jack Temple Bennie taylor 
Lsirapteciia mm ge Homan Greenway ‘Harold otra 
CPR. Archie Sloan NWT 


ALPS SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 26! 

By Fred Johnston 
Early in 1911 the residents of this area petitioned the Department of 
Education for a school. Jack Young, who had been corresponding with Edmonton, 
called a general meeting for February 24, 1912. W. F. Howell was elected 
chairman and Ivan Ricketts, secretary. A resolution, “shall we form a school 
district?" was put to a recorded vote. Seven were in favor and three opposed. The 
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name, “Highland”, was chosen as the name for the school. The election for 
trustees then followed. Successful candidates were: Ivan Ricketts, secretary- 
treasurer; E. E. Kamm, chairman and B. F. Weakley as the third trustee. 





‘Alps School, 1922. Back Row, left to right: Mar- 
‘garet Noyce, Mary Hill, Katie Shultz, Jane Uns- 
worth, Blanche Wright, Milie Shultz. Front Row: 
Earl and Murl Cobb, Bennie Taylor, Edward 
Cobb (behind Bennie), Bella Taylor, George 
Bunce, Jack Shultz, Ellen Unsworth, Ann 
Shultz (behind Ellen). (Teacher: S. Emma De- 
Wolfe) 





Alps School, 1932. Top Row, lft to right: Lorne 
Weller, Bella Taylor, Ellen Unsworth, Margaret 
Noyce’ and Arther Noyce. Middle Row: Freddie 
dohnston, Tillie Hille, Joan Greenway, Lena 
Hiller, Ruth Noyce, Bille Temple and Billie 
Crosstield. Bottom Row: Emil Miller, Freda Tem- 
ther Noyce, Norman Greenway, Freda Temple, ple, Alice Weller, Dennis Greenway and Alma 
(Teacher: Vie Trenaman) Miler. (Teacher: Lucy McLaren). 

Ivan Ricketts as senior trustee had to call a special meeting for the election of 
anew trustee, due to the death of E. E. Kamm. On June 14, 1912, Charlie Stanfield 
was elected to fill the vacancy and he became chairman. 

Meanwhile the secretary was notified by the Department that a different name 
had to be submitted as there was already a Highland school district in the 
province. Three names, including Alps, were sent to Edmonton. 

‘On March 26, 1912 the Deputy Minister J. T. Ross, notified the secretary that 
the Alps S. D. 2688 was the official name of the new school. The name, Alps, 
seemed appropriate as the school was to be situated on a hill in rolling country. 

‘At a special ratepayers meeting held on May 1, a $2,000 debenture by-law 
was voted on, with eight in favor and seven against. Those opposing said that the 
by-law debenture was too high. The Department also opposed It stating that it 
would exceed twenty-five cents per acre of assessable land within the district. 

Shortly thereafter the district ratepayers passed a $1400. debenture by-law 


‘Alps School, Winter 1990. Cold outside, cold 
inside. Far Row: Ellen Unsworth, Bella Taylor, 
Margaret Noyce, Bennie Taylor. Near Row: 
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with everyone in favour. The Bank of Toronto, Waterloo Branch, bought the 
debenture, through the Merchants Bank of Cgstor. The loan was to be repaia 
ten equal payments at six percent interest. The debt was cleared off in the 
required ten years. id 


Alps School, 1939. Back Row, lft to right: Hilda 
Miller, Joan Greenway, Rayford Johnston, Bill 
Crosstield, Fred Johnston. Middle Row: Otto 
Miller, Jackie Temple, Vera Noyce, Eileen John- 
ston, lla Miller, Jack McLaren. Bottom Row: 
Emil Miler, Edna Johnston, Donnie McLaren, 
Ross Tempie, Greta Greenway. (Teacher: Ghar 
lott Reaviey) 

The schoo! site was situated in the centre of the district, seven hundred feet 
south of the north-west corner on the NW-35-32-14, This quarter was part of the 
estate of T. S. Lehaman who had filed on it. It eventually reverted back to the 
crown and Bill McLaren purchased it and lived there for many years. Purchase 
price of the land for the school was ten dollars per acre and through some 
measuring error 1.62 acres was used instead of the customary two acres. 

H. E. Beumer of Castor was the successful bidder for constructing the school. 
A. L. Worth of Solon hauled all the building materials from Acorn Lumber of 
Castor. Beumer commenced work on September 3, 1912 and completed the work 
by the year’s end. The school was built on top of a hill with the front door facing 
west. It was twenty feet wide, thirty feet long and ten feet high. It had a 6’ by 6 
Porch, two windows on the west side, one in the south and six on the north. A 10° 
by 10’ coal shed was attached to the school. Also in the contract were two 4’ by 6° 
outhouses. 

Equipment for the schoo! was supplied by Alberta School Supply, Edmonton. 
‘These supplies were freighted out from Castor on January 28, 1913. Total audited 
cost for labour and building supplies was $1,021.35; equipment cost $224.95 for a 
total of $1,246.30, 

Miss Mary E. Mackay from Nova Scotia was the first teacher. She and the 
trustees opened school on May 5, 1913. Twelve pupils were enrolled that morning: 
Everett, Vola, Eva and Grace Weakley, Jack and Margaret Howell, Jack and Nellie 
Gordon, Mildred and Perley Mansfield, Clyde and Gertrude Block. Miss Mackay 
received a salary of $65.00 per month 

To finance school operations taxes were levied on lands within the district; in 
1913 the rate was $4.80 per quarter section. There was also a government grant 
Paid at the rate of so many cents a day for each pupil who attended school. 

After World War |, it became difficult to raise the money to keep the school 
open. People began moving away, leaving those left with all the burden of 
financing the school's operations, The laws had to be changed and the Alps 
school board requisitioned the Dowling Lake Municipality No. 305 for funds to 


Alps School, 1945. Banner won first prize in 
the VE day Parade. Back Row, left 10 right: 
Eileen Johnston, Allan Hemstack, Emma Mil, 
Greta Greenway, Emil Miller, Mrs, McLaren 
(teacher), Oto Miller. Front Row: Don McLaren, 
Fuby Kiest, Marilyn McLaren, Vera Mille, 
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operate. Conditions became worse and in 1936 Sullivan Lake Schoo! Division No. 
9 was formed. The division then undertook the financing of the school. 

in those first ten years the school would be closed during the winter months 
and then open for the warmer months, with a two week holiday during July. Even 
in those days a school term consisted of two hundred days. 

‘Some of the families who boarded the teachers were the Noyoes, Unsworths, 
Grosstields, McLarens. Usual boarding fees in the earlier years were from 
eighteen to twenty dollars a month. A teacherage was moved onto the schoo! 
grounds in 1938 but was only used for a short time, One year the Alps and Wiese 
teachers batched together in a vacated house. 

‘The office of secretary-treasurer was held by: Ivan Ricketts, James McD. 
taylor, John Sims, C. Himmelreich and F. W. Johnston. Charles Noyce was 
chairman for many years; Hugh McLaren, Ralph Greenway and Charlie Stanfield 
fiso held that position. The school operated for thirty-four years and had twenty- 
three teachers during that time. The teachers from 1913-1947 inclusive were: 
Mary E. Mackey, Edith M. Henderson, Lola McLatchie, Nellie Thompson, Lorenzo 
Fredricks, Nellie Cameron, Edna M. Burrows, Grace Cas Cadden, Emma De 
Wolfe, Mrs, Edith Williams, Betty Meece, A. W. Poland, M. Skine, L. Coffin, 
Katherine Van Amburgh, Wm. Burke, Victor Trenaman, Lucy McLaren, Mildred 
Bender, Wilma Smythe, Elsie Harris, Wm. Ferguson, Charlotte Reavely, Elizabeth 
Siedel and the last teacher was Lucy B. McLaren. 

Emil and Ruby Sleppert purchased the school building from the Schoo! 
Division and moved it down the hill to make a garage out of it. 





MR. and MRS. JAMES McDONALD TAYLOR, By Bolla Taylor Kerner — 
My father, James McDonald Taylor, better known as Jim Taylor, came to Canada 
from Scotland in 1908. He worked as a cook for the crew building the Goose Lake 
ral line. 





‘Mr. and Mrs. J. MeDonald Taylor, Ben and Bella 
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My mother, Margaret Anderson, came to Canada from Scotland in 
September 1909. She met five other Scottish lassies on the ship, all coming tg 
Canada to get married. After three weeks of travelling by ship and railway she 
arrived in Calgary where she was met by her future husband. There they were 
married on September 22, 

After they were married they went to live at the railway camp where Dad 
worked. When the weather got cold, Mother went to Calgary where she worked for 
the winter. 

In the spring of 1910 they journeyed to Castor to prepare to go to their 
homestead which was thirty miles south. They loaded up their supplies and 
belongings on a lumber wagon to make the Journey to the homestead. They rested 
the horses and had their noon meal at Hockett’s stopping-house. Full of hope and 
adventure they arrived home, a small one-roomed shack which Dad had 
previously built. 

All their supplies had to be brought from Castor which was the closest town, 
‘Soon there was a store and post office at Garden Plain. Mother often walked the 
six miles to the post office. 

Dad began breaking the sod with oxen and a walking plow. Later he was able 
to get a team of horses and a plow. To make the shack homelike, Mother made 
curtains with material brought from Scotland. 

Since money was scarce, Dad went back cooking for the railway construction 
crew, leaving Mother on the homestead for a time. She had quite a few good 
neighbors so was not too lonely. One time when she was alone, she needed some 
tea. She walked to the road and saw a team coming. She gave the driver some 
money and he brought back a pound of tea. She had never seen him before and 
never saw him again. In those days everyone was trusted. 

Alter a few years my parents moved the shack from its location on the north 
side of the small lake to where the farmstead now is, The house was added to as 
the children were born. Margaret was born in 1911, Ben in 1913 and I was born in 
1915, 

In 1912 the Alps schoo! was built one and a half miles west of us. My Dad was 
‘on the first school board, serving on it for many years. 

In 1918, when Margaret had just started school, she was stricken with a 
ruptured appendix. Dr. Mason and Nurse Rock were called and he operated right 
on the kitchen table, since there was no hospital in Hanna. Nurse German came to 
look after Margaret but peritonitis set in and she died. As a result of this tragedy, 
Dad worked very hard with Dr. Mason to establish a hospital in Hanna, 

About 1920 a hospital was opened and Dad was elected to the board. He 
served on the board for twenty-five years, most of these years as chairman. He 
also served as president of the Alberta Association of Municipal Hospitals for a 
number of years. The hospital work was close to Dad's heart and he worked hard 
on its behalf. In May, 1945 he was honored at a banquet for twenty-five years 
service, Dr. W. W. Cross, Minister of Health, presented him with a scroll from the 
government of Alberta in appreciation of his service. 

Dad carried on his farming operations. He won several awards for grain and 
also in field crop competitions. He was a supporter of the local U.F.A. and served 
as president of the Garden Plain local. 

Dad passed away November 4, 1945 at the age of sixty-four. Mother stayed 
‘on the farm until 1950 when she turned over the farm to Ben and moved to Hanna. 
Here she resided until her death in 1974 at the age of eighty-nine. 

In 1988, Ben sold the farm to Rayford Johnston and moved to Sundre. My 
husband and | are residing in Hanna. 
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DORAN BROTHERS, By Fred Johnston — Arlington C., Charles Henry, and 
Judson Tyree, better known as Arley, Charlie and Jud Doran, and their seventy- 
‘ight year old mother Sarah, pioneered this area in 1908. They had all come from 
the state of Oregon, U.S.A. 

"Arley homesteaded the SW 6-33-13, Charlie the east half of 36-32-14 and Jud 
the NE 24-32-14. It is not known if Arley was married, but on February 12, 1914 
Gharles and Mary Costello were married by Will J. Miller at the home of Jud and 
his mother. Jack Ktick, a bachelor neighbor on NE 6-33-13, and Valetta Wagoner 
supported the bride and groom. 

Charlie worked in a Castor mine during the winter of 1911-12. Jud, the oldest 
of the three, and his mother kept a stopping house along the Castor Trail all the 
while they were here. When Hugh and Bill McLaren came in 1919 they lived in the 
Gugout in which Charlie had lived when he came here. Charlie bullt a shack 12’ by 
46’ and then built a two-storey addition to It in 1915. Hugh, Bill and Effie lived here 
for a while, renting the farm while proving up on their homestead. 

‘The three brothers sold out sometime during World War |, Arley to the 
Masseys, Charlie to the Hills of Oregon who had purchased the place to keep their 
sons from being conscripted in the U.S. army, and Jud to the Al. Overton family. 
The Dorans went back to the States. 


ROBERT D. GORDON, By Fred Johnston — Bob Gordon was born at 
Moosomin, Saskatchewan in 1871. He was one of the early pioneers of the future 
Solon district, coming to homestead in 1909. He and Mrs. Gordon, sons Jack and 
George and daugther Nellie settled on the east half of 25-32-14. Jack, age 
thirteen, and Nellie, age eight, were among the first pupils of the newly opened 
Alps school in 1913, 

While proving up, Bob became a well known freighter along the Castor Trail 
He had the distinction of having hauled one of the first loads of lumber to the new 
Hanna townsite in 1912, for J. E. Jones the harness maker. About 1914 he was in 
an accident which left him partially paralyzed. He had to dispose of his livestock 
‘and machinery to seek medical attention at Mayo Brothers Clinic. However they 
‘could not relieve his sutfering, so on his way back home he stopped at Medicine 
Hat, There he got some relief and eventually recovered. 

Having got his health back, Bob enlisted in the army during World War | and 
saw active duty overseas. After his discharge in 1919 the Gordons went to 
Hammond, B.C. to live. Bob came back to Hanna in 1920 where he was employed 
in the C.N.R. shops, retiring from their service in 1936. While working for the 
C.N.R, Bob added to his holdings by buying the Jud Doran quarter south of him. 
‘About 1930 a prairie fire burned the house on the homestead. He then built anew 
house from the lumber salvaged from the old house on the Doran quarter. The 
Elmer Grey family rented the land and were the first people in many years to live 
on the place. 

Bob owned a Whippet car, which he drove, true to its name. When threshing 
on his place one year he took the crew home for dinner. They were mighty thankful 
that they arrived back at work in one piece. He remained single for many years 
after his first wife died, but eventually met and married a widow. He was a loyal 
Legion member of the Hanna Branch. Bob passed away suddenly on September 
12, 1943 of a heart attack. He was 72 years old. Burial was in the Field of Honor, 
Hanna cemetery. 
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YACK H, YOUNG, By Fred Johnston — Jack Young was born June 6, 1873 in 
Clinton, lowa, U.S.A. He had two brothers, Ed, who stayed on the family farm ang 
Hank. There were two sisters Marie and Gertrude. 

Jack and Hank went to Forest, Idaho to work in lumber camps. In late March 
of 1910, Jack, Hank and a friend left Forest for their homesteads in Alberta, They 
drove four head of horses on a mountain wagon, loaded with supplies. On April 1, 
1910, they were at the customs office at Kingsgate. It was a long drive, but they 
made it, via Bassano to Jack's homestead, E-34-32-14, in early June. They were 
greeted next morning with the much talked about snow storm of June 1910! Their 
friend didn't like the reception, so left, walking back to Bassano then returning 
home. 

The first year the two brothers lived in a dugout. In 1911, both freighted their 
building supplies from Castor. Groceries and mail were gotten at Kane's at 
Garden Plain. Fuel was scarce and buffalo chips were burnt. There were no trees 
because the prairie fires kept them down. Coal was later gotten at Kane's and still 
later from Brown's and Pah's mines. 

When Hanna became a town, they got their supplies there. 

When both brothers got their houses built, they went back for their wives. 
Hank's came, but Jack's wouldn't. Thereafter Jack was very reserved with women, 

There was talk of forming a school district, so Jack handled the cor- 
respondence with the Department of Education. He was always fond of children 
and had their welfare at heart. 

Jack and L. O. Frazer, broke sod for those settlers who didn’t have horses. 
From all accounts they had plenty to do. 

To upgrade the quality of horses in this country, the Hanna Percheron Horse 
‘Company was formed. Jack was one of its shareholders. The syndicate brought in 
registered stallions and a well known one was “Alpine”, a beautiful grey. The 
‘company dissolved in 1920 and Alpine was bought by J. E. Hamilton, one of the 
syndicate’s shareholders. Alpine met an untimely death at an early age. However, 
he left his mark on the horse population. Jack obtained one of Alpine's colts for his 
own, and he had many grey horses. This horse eventually became blind, When 
Jack quit farming, he bought minerals for his horses out of his pension cheque. 
After he died, his few remaining horses were bought by W. E. Fitzsimmons. All 
were old and had never had a halter on them! 

Jack raised Hereford cattle and won many ribbons with them at the Hanna 
Fair. When cattle prices dipped in the twenties, he disposed of them. 

A threshing syndicate was formed in those early years and Jack became one 
of its shareholders, When it disbanded he bought a 10-20 Titan and wooden 
International separator for his own use. However, he found it much better to have 
Bill McLaren do his threshing when Bill got his machine in 1928. 

Jack quit farming in 1943 and broadcast grass seed on his cultivated land. He 
had obtained his brother's land in 1913 when Hank had moved back to Paxton, 
Nebraska, where he farmed until he passed away in 1941. 

In 1956 Jack had to have an operation. His doctor sent him to Calgary for it 
The growth of the city was so impressive he could scarcely believe his eyes! 
When he had last visited Calgary it was only a small town. 

Jack suffered a slight stroke in 1957 and Emil Sleppert took him to the 
hospital. When his condition improved somewhat, he went to the Camrose 
Nursing Home, where he passed away, October 22, 1961 at the age of 83 years. He 
is buried in the Hanna cemetery. 

















J. F. CAPE, By Dorls Poters Yacobosk! — Jack Cape, a silk buyer for the 
Hudson's Bay Company, immigrated to Canada in the,spring of 1910, going to 
Calgary where his sister and her family, the Roland Peters, were living. Jack and 
Roland Peters left Calgary by oxen for their homesteads. The trip was long and 
arduous, and they nearly lost all their equipment while fording the Red Deer River. 

Jack's homestead was the east half of 15-32-14. He lived in a sod shack until 
he built a house with materials freighted in from Castor. To supplement his income 
‘while proving up, he worked during the winter months in either Calgary or 
Edmonton. 

In October of 1918 Jack and Miss Gee of Calgary were married. A big 
wedding dance was held in the Garden Plain school. In 1922 Capes rented their 
farm to Henry Temple and went to Lethbridge where Jack resumed employment 
with the Hudson's Bay Company, In 1925 they were blessed with twins, Vera and 
Vernon. 

‘Jack passed away in 1967. Mrs. Cape lives with her daughter, Mrs. Vera 
Mason of Armstrong, B.C. Vernon and family live In Abbotsford, B.C. 


CHARLES ARTHUR STANFIELD, By 
Fred Johnston — Charlie Stanfield was 
born April 12, 1874 in Fairmont, Indiana, 
the oldest of a family of three boys and 
‘one girl. He came to the Mount Pleasant 
district near Lacombe, then the North 
West Territories, in 1900. His parents 
Salathiel and Mary Ellen Stanfield, his 
brother John and family, and his sister 
Jennie and her husband William Bates, 
came in 1904 to homestead somewhere 
near where Stettler is today. Charlie 
farmed at Mount Pleasant until 1910 
when he filed on the north half of 1-33-14 
with Garden Plain as his post office ad- 
dress. 

He left Stettler for his homestead in 
1911 with his horses, farm equipment 
and supplies. The first few years he lived 
in a sod shack until a house was built in 
1914. His mother Mary Ellen came at 
that time to keep house for him. She 
: purchased a homestead, the SW 12-33- 
CCharie and Mrs, Stanfield 14, which the original homesteader had 
let go. The Howell quarter was purchased in 1915 giving him a section of land 
to operate. The old stopping house on the Howell place was moved to the build- 
ing site and converted into a barn. His buildings were near a flowing spring. He 
and others who rented the place had to pack water up the hill for drinking and 
washing purposes. No easy task, especially in the winter time. 

Charlie, being @ progressive minded person, was soon involved in the 
‘community's activities. He joined the Garden Plain local of the U.F.A. ard when the 
Hall was built in 1914 he was president of the organization. During the time that the 
Alps schoo! district was being formed and the schoo! built in 1912, Charlie was 
elected to fil the vacancy on the board of trustees when the first chairman, E. E, 
Kamm, passed away. 
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Brother John and family lived with him also for periods of time, and Alvin, the 
youngest of the family, lived with Charlie and his grandmother when he attendes 
the Alps school in 1917 and 18. Somewhere around 1920 Charlie rented the lang 
to the Mery! Wright family for a few years when he went to work in the mines jp 
B.C. 

This is where he met his wife-to-be. He and Mary Ann Anderson trom 
Glasgow, Scotland were married in Wilmer, B.C. in October, 1925. After thei 
marriage they came back to the farm to live. They had a family of three, a boy who 
died shortly after birth and two daughters, Catherine, born in March 1928, ang 
Margaret, born in June of 1929. 

After an auction sale in the spring of 1932 the Stantlelds went back to Wilmer 
to take over the Stoddard farm. The children took grade schoo! at Wilmer and high 
school at Invermere. 

Catherine, widowed and remarried, is Mrs. Higgins and lives in Wycliffe, B.C, 
She had five children, Margaret, Mrs. Collin, has lived at Westlock since 1948, She 
has three children. 

The Stanfields retired to Cranbrook where Charlie passed away in July 1959, 
aged 85 years. Mary Ann died in September 1967 in her seventy-ninth year. The 
Stanfields lived to see all their grandchildren. 


GEORGE HARRISON BLOCK — 
George Block was born in Nebraska in 
1893 and came west with his parents to 
the State of Washington. He and his 
father left Washington in the spring of 
1910 for this area and were among the 
early pioneers to settle here. Father and 
son chose section 23-32-14 to file on, 
but George was not quite old enough to 
homestead. However, his father was able 
to hold the land for him until he was 
eligible. With the preliminaries out of 
the way they came to the homestead to 
get settled. 

Some three months later, nearing 
his eighteenth birthday, it was time for 
George to return to the Land Agency 
office in Calgary to register his claim, 
Castor was the nearest railroad so he 
set out on foot for his destination, a 
distance of some thirty five miles. He 
Packed his lunch with him for the long 
trip. Boarding the train for Calgary, he 
arrived there a day before his eighteenth 
birthday. When he arrived at the Land 
in iffrd, AGeNcy office, there was a long line of 
Wea, oro Bek. Eee ter, TE ee ae They all 
bedded down for the night right where they were, for to drop out of line meant 
going to the end of the line and starting all over again. Along in the afternoon of 
the next day, when George's turn came, he was queried as to his age. He said 
that he was just 18. After a moment or two of thought the clerk replied, “Better 
wait another day to be sure." Next day, after another night on the street, he was 
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given access to his homestead. Arriving back in Castor he had to walk home, hitch 
tp the oxen and return for the necessary lumber to builda shack. And so he be- 
‘came another one of the sodbusters. 

‘George participated in the social activities of the community, and being quite 
sports-minded, was a member of the Solon basketball team. In competition at the 
Hanna Agricultural Fair in 1918, he won the Canadian Bank of Commerce medal 
as having shown the best agricultural team in their class. 

He and Lillian Lumsden were married on June 1st, 1916 at the home of 
Lillian's brother Bill. A wedding dance was held in the Solon school. George and 
Lillian had a family of four children, Clifford, Evelyn, Leonard and Pearl. Clifford 
and Evelyn began their schooling at the Alps school. Betty Meece was Clifford's 
first teacher and Albert Poland was Evelyn's. 

In the fall of 1926, tragedy struck the Block family and saddened the 
community when George succumbed to an attack of appendicitis. He was only 33 
years old. The community rallied to assist Lillian and her young family by having a 
bee to harvest their very good crop. Sixteen binders and twenty-five stookers 
‘completed the job in a day. The neighbor women came well prepared with food to 
feed the hungry harvesters. 

Lillian later remarried and the family left in 1928 to go north to a better 
district. She and her husband are retired and live in Wildwood, Alberta. 
eee 
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Harvesting Bee, 1926 at George Blocks. 


THE HIMMELREICH BROTHERS, By Fred Johnston — Earl, Harry and Bill 
Himmelreich moved to this district from Didsbury. They came originally from lowa, 
USA, 

Earl was married when he arrived. He homesteaded the west half of 10-33-14. 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Alps S. D. in the early twenties. 

Bill's farm was the N.W. 24-92-14. While in residence here, brother Harry 
married Nina Wiese. 

Earl and Harry played violin and piano for many dances. 

Earl and Bill passed away In the States many years ago, leaving no families. 
Harry and Nina lived at Olds where Harry was a mechanic. They had one daughter, 
Dolores, Mrs. D. Heinzig. Harry died in 1953 and Nina is now Mrs. Armstrong. 
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CHARLES and SARAH Noyce 
STORY, By Sarah Noyce — | have 
been asked to tell of my experiences 
when | first came to Canada from En. 
gland. It was in July 1911 and I landed in 
Halifax then to Calgary by train and then 
on to Cranbrook, B.C. 

On July 18, Charles and | were mar- 
ried in Cranbrook where he was em. 
ployed by the C.P.R. After living there 
for a short time we came to Alberta to 
start homesteading. Not knowing any. 
thing about it, it was a hard life for a time, 

To arrive at our homestead we took 
the train to Castor. The line had just been 
extended that far from Stettler. Castor 
was thirty-five miles from our new 
. We made this trip with the mail. 





There were a few people home- 
steading in the area around us. Our 
nearest neighbor was a bachelor, Charlie Stanfied, who later married. Other 
neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. J. McDonald Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Greenway, 
Hugh and Bill McLaren, Jack Young, Charlie Cobb and Ben Bunce. 

In our early days on the homestead we lived in a tent, but that was only for a 
few weeks until we were able to get a shack built, 

We farmed with oxen until we were able to buy some horses. 

By 1912 Hanna was beginning to resemble a small town. The railway had 
been built making it much easier to get our supplies and mail. We also had 
obtained groceries at Kane's store at Garden Plain. Our coal was purchased from 
several mines in our vicinity. It was a great help to have our fuel nearby! 

‘Schools were being built all around us. Our own school, named Alps because 
it was built on a hill, was erected in 1912. Besides educating our children the 
building was used for community activities, picnics and church services in the 
summer. 

In the winter the young people would gather at our place and have toboggan 
parties in the hills west of us. Many a Sunday afternoon and moonlight evenings 
were spent at this sport. A hearty lunch was always welcome afterwards! 

We had two sons, Ernest and Arthur, and three daughters, Margaret, Ruth 
and Vera. Our sons have both passed away. Margaret was married to Peter Boyd 
and they had a family of three sons and two daughters. Margaret passed away at 
the age of forty-nine. Ruth is married to Robert Finnerty and they have three sons. 
Vera married James Schumaker and they now live at Victoria, B.C. They have 
three sons and three daughters. 

With the help of our family we retired in 1957 to live in Hanna. Charles passed 
away in 1971 at the age of elghty-eight years. | am now residing at the Senior 
Citizen's Lodge in Hanna. My room-mate is Mrs. Greenway, a long time neighbor 
and friend. 

Many of the folks here have pioneered so we have much in common to 
reminisce about. 


Charlie and Mrs. Noyce. Ruth, Vera and Arthur. 

















A. R. W. BURROWS, His Third Fam- 
ly, By Edna Burrows Urquhart — Our 
late father was born at Holstein, Ontario 
in 1860, married in 1884 to Minnie Lewis 
of Glanworth, and had four children — 
‘Arthur, Mable, Vernon and Minnie. His 
wife died in 1890. In 1892 he married 
Janet Walmsley, who died in 1893 leav- 
ing a daughter Janet. In 1894 he married 
Emma Cowan of Holstein, our mother. 
Their family are Gretta, Lorne, Edna, 
Edwin and Lydia. 

In 1901 Dad lost his right arm in a 
corn shredder. 

Dad went on harvesters’ excursions 
to Rosetown, Saskatchewan, then went 
fon to Hanna by way of Castor. Arthur, 
Vernon and Minnie were living at Hanna 
by this time. The railroad had not yet 
reached Hanna, so Vernon and Dad 
tear Ora FW. Bulow freighted lumber and supplies from 

Castor to Hanna. 

Dad filed on a homestead that someone had given up. This was SW 9-33-14, 
twelve miles north of Hanna but fourteen miles by the Dowling Lake trail, Later the 
farmers put a road through the hills, around the sloughs, to Hanna. There was no 
gravel yet. 

There was no house on this land. Dad bought one in Castor and moved it 
there. It was quite an undertaking considering the roads. | think he had bullt a 
barn, too. Our buildings were on the top of a hill 

in 1918 he sold his store in Ontario, ordered a box car for settler's effects, and 
two horses. Anything the new owner of the store didn't want we boxed up and sent 
west. Cotton shirting and dress goods sold for twelve and a half cents a yard, So 
we filled boxes with sewing materials, wallpaper, dried apples and canned fruit. 
‘There was also a fur coat which fit no one in the famlly, but finally grew into it and 
rode in it when | started teaching. Dad had to travel in the box car with the horses. 
He had bought a large galvanized bath tub, re-Inforced on the outside by tongue 
and groove lumber. He used this for feeding and watering his horses on the trip. 

We travelled by train on a settlers’ excursion. There was no sleeping 
‘accommodation and we had to take our own food. The youngest of the family was 
train sick so we stopped for a day and night in Chicago, Winnipeg, Portage la 
Prairie and Saskatoon. We had relatives at each stop. When we reached Hanna, 
We still had the last twelve miles to go in a lumber wagon, which seemed a long, 
long trip. 

Our house was practically a shell but it had possibilities! We could lie in bed 
and see the stars. There were two rooms downstairs and a large one up. Our first 
partitions were sheets hung up on wire. The inside of the walls had to have felt 
paper pasted on and for teenagers that was quite a job. We were more than 
thanktul for the box of wallpaper. Luckily it didn't rain much as it took a while to get 
the roof repaired. 

We had lots of work cut out for us. We needed a lean-to for a kitchen, 
bathroom and coal shed. We built a shop for Dad who could repair most things if 
someone would give him a helping hand. 
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Dad was handicapped, having but one arm. He had an artiticial hand with 
glove on, also an iron hand that he could threaten us with! He could handle a fort 
or hoe, and was really good at cracking nuts at Christmas time. He could alse 
drive horses, but it was difficult for him to have to hitch a team or harness them 

The schools at that time were opened from May to November — it dependeq 
on the weather. The whole family was home a lot, We had a good well at the foot ot 
the hill, which was inconvenient, as we had to dip the water and carry it uphit 
Much later there was a drilled well at the top, nearer the buildings. 

Our Post Office was Greystone, two miles north of us, with mail once a week, 
To people who were used to having a telephone, mail every day, and all of our 
school chums within yelling distance, it was a real change. There was no contact 
with anyone, unless you had a horse to ride, or walked. No wonder we girls had the 
name of being rather aloof. Those who went to school weren't quite so bad but| 
had been out of school for three years. We had a lot of dry winds, On washday one 
Could hang out the clothes, and by the time one got the last ones out, the first were 
ready to go in. One day after we had built a henhouse, we had a windstorm, We 
looked out and our new henhouse was upside down. Mother wasn't anywhere 
around and we were afraid she had gone out to save her hens, but there was no 
sign of her. Finally she came up from the basement. It was such a relief! 





Christmas at the home of A. R. W. Burrows in 1915, Left to Right: Art Burrows with daughter Charlotte, 
Lorne Burrows, Mrs. Art Burrows, Fred Portfors, Gretta Burrows, Edwin Burrows, Minnie Burrows Portfors, 
Edna Burrows, Mrs. A. R. W. Burrows, Mrs. Vern Burrows, (in front of Mrs. V. Burrows) Lydia Burrows, 
Vern Burrows, Mrs. Yeaman, Mrs. Burrows mother, Bill Lumsden and Her® Sheri 





We had had a few mosquitoes in Ontario, but we didn’t really know 
mosquitoes till we came west. The first few years we had to have a smudge for the 
relief of our stock. You couldn't see your neighbors but you could see the smoke 
of their smudges, | remember one night we had to smoke out the house before we 
went to bed. According to one bachelor, the mosquitoes gathered on the screen, 
and the bigger ones kicked the little ones through! 

We had burned wood in Ontario, and knew nothing about coal. We bought 
ur coal east of us (it might have been the Unsworth mine) for three dollars a ton. It 
came in large slabs but if left outside, it soon broke down. 

Every so often there would be a Red Cross dance and Box Social held in the 
Weise School or Garden Plain Hall. Our father would be auctioneer, and at 
midnight we would have a short program. One night we had a blizzard and we had 
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to stay till morning. Winters were cold, but even though we had snow we would 
have very littl sleighing, as the wind piled it up in some places and left the ground 
bare in others. 

We missed our church and Sunday School after we came west. Eventually, 
summer services were organized at Alps School. Mr. M. Wright was appointed 
Superintendent. We usually had @ good turn-out. Sometimes we would have 
Student ministers who came from eastern U.S.A. Very often they would not know 
what Canada was like, except that it would be cold, so they came all prepared for 
snow. 

Edith Henderson, B.A. was the Alps teacher. She came from Toronto during 
the summer to teach school. In 1918 she persuaded me to go back to school. She 
said she would help me all she could to get my normal entrance. | took grade nine 
and ten that year, and planned on attending school in Hanna to get my grade 
‘eleven. That fall Miss Henderson married Maldwyn Williams and as they were near 
neighbors | took lessons from her that winter. 

{At that time Dad became very much interested in forming a farmers Co-op in 
Hanna. He got a room in Hanna and came home week-ends. By now Lydia was 
ready to go to high school so Dad rented a small three-roomed house, just a 
kitchen and two sleeping rooms for him and ourselves. | was taking grade eleven 
and found it difficult. For one thing, | wasn't used to so many people around when | 
studied. 

‘As | was the oldest of the class, when our inspector, Mr. Dobson, needed a 
substitute teacher in the lower grades, he gave me the privilege. When spring 
came Mr. Dobson asked if | would go to Alps as permit teacher. | got time off at 
examination time to review the year's work and write my grade eleven exams. | 
spent the next two summers teaching. Then | went to London, Ontario, to attend 
Normal School. | received a Second Class Certificate and taught near where my 
sister Gretta lived. 

Iwas married in 1925 to Henry Urquhart, a farmer in the community. We lived 
there for twenty years and had four sons. In 1945 we came to Lacombe, rented a 
farm, went back east and sold out there, and moved to Lacombe. Our oldest son 
had been honorably discharged from the Airforce and advised to go to Alberta for 
his health. The next two sons are farmers, one near Lacombe, the other west of 
Wetaskiwin. Our youngest is an orderly in Veterans Department at Jubilee 
Hospital in Victoria. All are married and have families. | lost my husband nine 
years ago. 

Gretta Carroll, the oldest of the Burrows third family has two sons, and two 
daughters. She lost her husband two years ago. Lorne, the eldest son, bought 
grain for Alberta Pacific Grain. He married Elizabeth Meece who taught at Alps 
School and boarded at Noyce's. Later they went to Innisfail where they tried the 
hardware business, but after a fire they went to Edmonton, and later bought a 
motel in Vancouver. In 1964 they retired and still reside In Vancouver. They had 
one son, Alvin and a daughter, Marjory. Edwin went into the hardware business, 
first at High River then at Stettler where he married Trena Shinness. They moved 
to Lacombe where he owned a large department store. In 1961 he sold out and 
went to Calgary where he had a china shop. He died in 1964, leaving his wife and a 
daughter. Lydia married Dan Lund. Their daughter died in 1929 but they have two 
sons, Gordon and Norman, Dad and Mother sold their farm, moved to Stettler, 
then to Summerland, B.C., then to Hanna where Dad died in 1982. Mother came to 
Lacombe and died in December 1953. 
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THE JOHN SIM FAMILY OF GREYSTONE, By Harry Sim — John Sim, an 
early homesteader in the Greystone - Garden Plain area, was born in Scotland in 
1869. He had trained as a boilermaker and mechanical engineer. in 1894 he 
married Annie Cuthbert Adam, and after the last of four children; Margaret, Frank, 
William and Albert was born they decided to emigrate. My father, Albert (Bert) was, 
about six weeks old when they arrived in Canada in 1902. 

The family settled in Toronto where it is presumed that John Sim worked at 
his trade. 

‘About 1910 Annie Sim died and John with his young family decided to come 
west to Calgary. The following year John Sim filed on the north half of 9-33-14, a 
homestead and a pre-emption. At this time Margaret was sixteen, Frank fourteen, 
William twelve and Bert nine. 

Shortly after arriving he took an active part in the local government of thi 
area, When the Rural Municipality of Dowling Lake was formed in 1913 John Sim 
was elected first reve. One of the many varied jobs he had while reeve was that of 
‘overseeing the building of roads and putting in culverts. Inspection and super- 
vising was done from the back of a saddle horse. Later he was appointed 
secretary of said municipality and moved into Hanna. After his term was up he 
came back to Greystone where he resided the rest of his life. 


‘The John Sim Family, 1917. Margaret, Albert (Bert) John and William (Bil) 


In July of 1917 John was elected chairman at the organizational meeting of 
the Co-operative exchange, a farmer-oriented business which was made up of 
several U.F.A. locals in the district, one of them being the Mansfield local of which 
John was a member. Bill Monroe and A. R. W. Burrows, also of Mansfield, were 
directors. John held the president's office for two years. He spent a great deal of 
time and effort selling shares in the new venture. The Co-operative exchange was 
the forerunner of the present day Hanna Co-op Association. 

He held the position of secretary-treasurer of the Alps school for the years 
1917 and 1918. In the early years John Sim acted as a lay preacher, holding 
services in homesteaders’ shacks, in school houses and at the Church of Christ in 
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Hanna. Keepsakes included some of these early sermons, as well as the poetry he 
wrote. 

‘The eldest son Frank joined the Army in 1916 and served overseas during 
World War One. He was discharged in England and apparently stayed for a while 
to learn a trade, before returning to Canada. After a short while he decided to 
immigrate to the States, locating, | believe, in the New Jersey area where his 
descendants are today. He has one daughter Barbara. 

‘The second son William, the only one of the family who did not have flaming 
red hair, played the piano with Harry and Earl Himmelreich and other musicians 
for many dances in the early years. He was also a talented singer. About 1922 he 
and Chris Gasper went to the States to learn the plumbing trade. He eventually 
settled in the Portland area where he married and worked at his trade. There were 
two sons and a daughter in the Bill Sim family, John, Robert and Margaret. 

Margaret kept house for the family, and when her father went to Hanna as 
secretary of the Municipality, she accompanied him and was employed in 
secretarial work. She and Bill Jones were married in the early twenties. Bill had 
settled with his folks some ten miles south of Hanna about 1910. He did some 
‘cowboying with the Vowels and Frakes and rode bucking horses, He and Margaret 
went to California where Bill became a preacher. Their descendants live in 
California, After Margaret left home to go on her own, Bert and his father hired 
housekeepers. The last one was Mrs. Norah King. She married Fred Blaxhall in 
1996. 

Albert, better known as Bert, after completing his schooling at Wiese and 
Hanna, remained on the homestead with his father. He played baseball with the 
Scapa team for many years; the battery of Jack Temple to Bert Sim was well 
known. He could also take over the first baseman’s position as well. At one time 
Bert coached the Weise Girls’ Basketball team. Some of the members of the team 
were Louise and Violet Baxter, Dolly Slemp and Lydia Burrows. In his younger 
years Bert rode broncs at the local amateur stampedes. He learned to do 
blacksmith work and pounded out many a plow share. From 1933 till 1937 he was 
employed in the Unsworth mine during the winter months. He also owned and 
‘operated a 10-20 Titan and Goodison separator for awhile. Bert and his dad 
usually hired the neighbor boys to work for them when Bert was away from home; 
Pete Ruppert and Hughie Riddle among others. 

In 1937 Bert met and married my mother, Bernice Smart. | was born in 1938. 
Untit 1944 my dad worked for the Special Areas. Then he moved the family to 
Edmonton, where he worked in construction and became a journeyman 
carpenter. He worked for the Department of Public Works as a project superinten- 
dent. He retired in 1968 and died in 1970. Bernice Sim passed away about 1943, 
Frank, Margaret and Bill are also deceased. 

|, Harry Sim started school in Edmonton in 1945. | graduated from the U. of A, 
in 1961 with a B.Sc. in Civil Engineering. | met and married a native Edmontonian, 
Leanna Severdal, who was taking education, in 1960. Our daughter, Leanne was 
born in 1961 and is presently in grade six at Namao School. 


HUGH MCLAREN and GEORGE F. CROSSFIELD STORY, By Mrs. Effio 
Crossfield — in 1909 my brother William McLaren and | came out from Scot- 
land to Brandon, Manitoba, where we had relatives. Bill was about seventeen 
years old then, and some time later we were joined by brother Hugh. In the 
fall of 1911 they came farther west and filed on their land. Bill on SW 36-32-14. 
Hugh filed E 35-32-14, which the Thomas W. Herman family had abandoned. 

In the spring of 1912, they came back and were joined by Robert Ken- 
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nedy who hailed from Aberdeen, Scot. 
land: They took a team of horses ang 
other settlers’ effects and travelled as 
far as Alsask. As rail travel further west 
was uncertain, they unloaded there, 
hitched up their horses and hit the trait 
for Hanna, It took them five or six days 
and they were running short of grub; 
their last meal was a rabbit cooked ing 
bucket on their campfire. This rabbit was 
shot with their last bullet, but unfortun. 
ately It wasn't badly hit, so Bill took after 
It on foot and managed to outrun it! On 
reaching Hanna, they stopped at the 

‘ Dominion Rooming house, owned by 
Effie and George Crossfield Meleod and Black. 

Bill and Hugh camped part of that summer in a dugout on the Charlle Doran 
place. Doran s left for the United States that fall so they rented the farm and moved 
into the house. 

Meanwhile, | was still at Brandon and in 1913 | returned to Scotland. While 
there, the war broke out. | did not get back to Canada til the fall of 1915. By that 
time the German "U” boats were all around Britain. Many boats were sunk. The 
first two nights on board no lights were allowed to show, all portholes were 
blacked out, but it was fun stumbling around on the decks in the dark. On account 
of the war a lot of women and children were leaving Britain at that time. We landed 
at Halifax, where | boarded the train for Alberta. Arriving at Hanna early In the 
morning, | had breakfast at the “Dominion”. Hugh and Bill got in with a tank of 
wheat by noon. There was a heavy crop that year, the grain wagons were lined up 
at the elevators waiting to get unloaded. We rode home in the grain tank. 

Shortly after | arrived, we had some stack threshing to do, mostly feed oats. | 
believe it was early in November. Mr. Petties’ outfit from Castor did the job. We 
had a hard winter in 1915. As our house wasn't exactly winterized, I got used to 
cooking frozen potatoes and breaking ice on the water bucket before starting the 
morning coffee. 

By this time homesteads were being taken up and we had lots of neighbors. 
We did not mind the cold and travelled long distances to dances and parties and 
just visiting. Hard time dances were good fun. Some of the costumes were really 
ingenious. There was lots of snow, a big farm sleigh got us anywhere and with 
straw and hot rocks in the bottom temperatures didn't matter! 

We certainly owed a lot to the teachers in those days. They helped to organize 
dances and card parties, and their Christmas concerts were eagerly looked 
forward to. 

Brother John McLaren came out in 1916 and farmed NE-26-32-14, He 
Passed away in 1918 during the ‘flu epidemic. 

In 1916, brother Bill joined the 175 Battalion and went overseas. George 
Crossfield, a native of Quebec, was with them. George had come west in 1909 and 
spent some time with the Albert Strong family at Rose Lynn, He homesteaded SE- 
12-32-14, near Mr. Fred Whaley at Solon. 

When Bill and George returned from France in 1918, they took up farming 
again. 

George Crossfield and | were married in 1923, | have one son, William who 
makes his home in Vulcan. He started school at Solon when we rented the Marion 
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Wright farm. He finished his schooling at Alps when we were renting the Charlie 
Stanfield place. , 

‘My husband died suddenly of a heart attack in 1942, My son and I farmed two 
more years, then sold out in the spring of 1944. At present, Hugh and | are guests 
in Acadia Lodge at Hanna. 


THE MEN FROM INVERNESS, THE 
MCLAREN 8, By Lucy (McLaren) 
Gordon — In 1913 Bill and Hugh Mo- 
Laren took homesteads in hills north of 
Hanna. Having come from the Highlands 
of Scotland, their choice seemed natural 
Soon the Alps School District was or- 
ganized. The McLarens assisted in the 
building of “The Little White School 
House” which, like most country schoo! 
houses, became the centre of education, 
church services and social activities. 
's farming activities were suspended 
for several years when he joined the 
: armed forces engaged in the First World 
Bill and Lucy McLaren, 25th Wedding Anniver- War. In 1919 he returned to the home- 
sa 1082 stead to continue his farming operations. 
Soon after his return, he purchased a Model T Ford which was quite a sensation 
and the source of much pleasure despite the rutty prairie trails. It provided faster 
transportation to local dances where Bill played the violin, and made it easier for 
Bill and Johnny Unsworth to take out a popular young lady! 

in 1927, Bill married Lucy Summers, a local teacher, who incidentally 
continued her profession for a number of years at Alps School. Jack, who is 
teaching in Edmonton; Don, employed with an oil company in Calgary; Marilyn, 
Clerk of the Court in Courtenay; and Doris, a happy golfing wife in Comox, were 
products of this union. Uncle Hugh, who now lived a half a mile away, was the 
children’s hero, He made them candy laced with pinex and ginger for colds; fed 
them crackers and cheese; took them riding on his stone boat; and played 
checkers and cards on demand 

In 1930 Bill and Hugh entered samples of wheat in the Agricultural Fair. Bill's 
sample won him the cup for his prize winning samples of both grains. He then 
entered his sample of wheat in the Calgary exhibition where it placed fifth. This 
proved one thing everyone in the area knew — that the district could grow the best 
grain in Alberta — if we got the rain. 

The 1930's proved the wisdom of the McLaren's choice of hills. In the years 
when some potatoes were as big as marbles and the rest little ones, the valleys 
and sloughs yielded fair grain returns. The straw stacks were generously given to 
help less fortunate neighbors feed their cattle. Of course the hills were a hazard to. 
transportation during the long winters. The road was completely unusable. The 
McLaren brothers built a cumbersome plow, pulled by horses, and made a road 
through the hills to the Castor Trail. This involved making three trails, one on each 
side to keep the middle one free of drifting snow. 

In the thirties there was an exodus of farmers from the area south of Hanna. 
Bill purchased a hip roof barn for $80,00. Hugh, George Unsworth and Bill took the 
barn apart board by board. They salvaged all the shingles and pails of nails. The 
lumber was transported to Bill's farm where the barn was rebuilt. A shingling bee 
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soon had the shingles back in place. A barn dance, attended by many people from 
many communities, was held to celebrate the completion of the new building. 

The threshing season was always the highlight of the farming year. In the 
early days, Bill's ability to run an outfit always found him at the helm of the 
operation. Later he ran his own engine and separator. Getting good men to pitch 
bundles was a very necessary factor. Members of his crew came back year after 
year — Big Pete from Manitoba, Tom and Alan from Saskatchewan. Then there 
was Roy with his team “Whiskey and Soda”. These men worked hard from 7:00 
‘a.m. to 7:00 p.m. — one year for $3.00 a day. They had five meals a day — 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, lunch and supper. The farmers’ wives were responsibie 
for the food and spent many hours cooking to produce hearty, tasty meals and 
lunches for the men. 

The McLarens also played a role in the school activities. Bill was a trustee on 
the local school board. Lucy taught the three “R's” for several years. She 
organized a soft ball team which played friendly games with local schools. The 
pupils participated in the yearly school fairs and won their share of awards. Of 
‘course the highlight was the annual Christmas Concert. Every child participated in 
the program and practised during recesses, noons and the last half-hour of 
school. The men in the community transformed the school into a local theatre with 
a stage, curtains and a beautiful Christmas tree. 

The school picnic was also another community effort. The McLarens made 
gallons of ice cream for this event. The men spent hours freezing the appetizing 
mixture. The writer recalls Hugh McLaren and George Unsworth yearly competing 
for the honor of consuming the largest portion of ice-cream. 

Life in the Alps District was indeed “the good life” — good neighbors — a 
bountiful supply of good food, and of course a heavy work load to keep one out of 
mischief. Being one’s own boss, one’s choice of work was strictly optional, though 
essential 


JOE KLEIBERG, By Mrs. C. Viste, H. 
Annas and F, Johnston — Joe Kieiberg, 
born in Norway in 1889, came in 1912 to 
this area where his cousins the Viste 
brothers, Chris and Hjalmer, had home- 
steaded earlier. He homesteaded the 
NW 33-82-14. Life for him was no differ- 
ent than for the other settlers who had 
come from a foreign country; there was 
@ language barrier. But Joe took this 
and the other hardships in his stride, so 
much so that he could afford a trip back 
to his native Norway in 1925 and one to 
the States in 1926. In 1928 he added to 
his land holdings when he purchased a 
quarter section from the Binmore s who 
went to Saskatchewan to live. Later on 
he doubled his operations by acquiring 
the W. E. Ricketts half section. This is 
where he lived for many years in a spac- 
ious house built by the original owners. 
He farmed with horses for many years until the tractors became more popular, 
at which time he had his farm work done by others. 


soe Klelberg 
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sparticipaction”, a new word, was unknown to Joe but he exemplified the 
word in his own particular way. A tireless walker with long striding galt he covered 
vvany miles with ease. It's reported that in the homestead days he would walk fo 
Castor and back in one day, a distance of some seventy miles. Joe liked to visit 
fie neighbors of the pioneer days and Bill McLaren could usually depend on a visit 
from Joe. when he needed a haircut. 

‘About 1955 he retired to Hanna, still keeping close to his neighbors the 
inmores, for he purchased their house 

Noe, a bachelor all his life, passed away in 1958 in his seventieth year and is 


buried in the Hanna cemetery. 





JOSEPH ALBERT JONES, By Fred Johnston — When the new townsite of 
Hanna was surveyed in 1912 one of the first businesses to be established was that 
of C. E. Jones, Harness Shop. His wife and two sons Harold and Joseph Albert, 
better known as Bert, came in August of 1912. The boys had been born in the 
State of Maine. Harold established a homestead on the south half of 26-32-14 in 
{1813. He joined the Canadian forces in 1918 and after the war went back to the 
States. 

Bert joined the 196th battalion in 1915 and was posted overseas. Severely 
wounded, he spent considerable time convalescing in hospitals in England. He 
Was in hospitals in Calgary after he returned. As a result of his wounds one leg was 
Shorter than the other necessitating the use of a leg brace the rest of his life. He 
flso received a Soldier's Pension as well. He came back to the farm which Harold 
had homesteaded and his mother kept house for him. The barn which had been 
used by the Joneses in Hanna was moved out on sleighs. Bert got a quarter of 
Soldier Settlement Board land in 1922. He leased the Kamm place from a 
mortgage company and did a little farming as well. He used to have hay put up on 
chares, which brought in a little income. In the early thirties Bert and Edith 
Hornfeldt were married and they had a son Robert. 

in 1958 Bert had an auction sale, sold his land, and retired to a small house in 
Hanna. He passed away at age 72 in 1964, He was survived by his wife and son of 
Vancouver, and two brothers Harold and John of the States. There were two more 
brothers and a sister in the Jones family. 


THE BINMORE STORY, By Mrs. C. 
Viste, H. Annas and F, Johnston — 
Jack Binmore, born in England, was a 
career soldier in the Imperial Army who 
had been in active combat during the 
Boer War, He had immigrated to Ontario 
at an early date. 

Elizabeth, better known as Lala was 
also born in England. She had lost her 
mother at an early age and had been 
placed in a foster home, in Ontario. After 
she grew up she was in the employ of 
those who needed special nursing care 
in their homes. While doing this type of 
work she met and married Jack. 

In the spring of 1913 Jack came 
west and filed on his homestead the NW- 
‘ack and Mrs. Binmoe, Helen Annas. 34-32-14. Lala followed in January of 
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1914. The first year he worked away from home like most homesteaders. He 
worked for D.A. Wilson of Lonebutte while Lala stayed at home. About 1928 Bin. 
mores sold their land to a neighbor Joe Kleiberg and went to Saskatchewan to 
work. However that didn't work out so they returned and purchased the Tumelson 
quarter SW 27-92-14. Here they built a new barn. A shortage of water plagued 
them while living here and so in 1985 they rented John Mitchell's place when he 
sold out and went back to Scotland to live. They had to return to the Tumetson 
quarter when Mitchell sold the land. in 1942, while they were gone, a prairie fire 
went through and burned their barn down. 

The Binmores were a proud couple, making do with whatever was at hand. 
Mrs. Binmore had a sunny infectious disposition while Jack, a bit sombre, was 
never-the-less outgoing. He was a clever story teller, especially when relating his 
experiences in the Boer War. Through ups and downs they enjoyed life. A team 
and wagon was their sole means of transportation. Having no children and few 
chores they did considerable visiting. 

‘The Binmores retired to live in Hanna where Jack passed away in 1951. Mrs. 
Binmore continued to reside in Hanna until failing eye sight forced her to move to: 
the C.N.L.B. in Calgary, where she passed away in 1965 at the age of ninety-four. 
Both are interred in the Hanna Cemetery. 


ELBERT and EMERY PETTIE, By Fred Johnston — Elbert and Emery Pettie 
came down from the Willow Prairie district, south of Castor, to this area to take up 
land in 1913, Emery's homestead was NW-36-32-14 and Elbert’s the NW-3 and the 
NE-4-33-14. L. L. Pettie Sr., and another brother, Earl, stayed at Willow Prairie, 

‘The Pettie brothers owned a steamer and threshing outfit and did con- 
siderable work with them. They threshed in this district in 1915. 

Both left in 1916. Emery went to Whiterock, B.C., where he married. Both are 
dead now. 


THE ROBERT end SARAH UNS- 
WORTH STORY, By Ellen Unsworth 
Ironside — \t was in April 1902 that Rob- 
ert and Sarah Unsworth, along with their 
two sons, Bob and John, left Wigan, Lan- 
cashire, England to come to Canada. 
They landed at Mabou, Nova Scotia and 
Robert secured employment as mine 
manager at a coal mine there. In 1904 
the ocean broke through into the mine 
and flooded it, so they returned to En- 
gland. 

In September 1905, a third son, 
George was born and six months later, 
the Unsworth family again set sail for 
Canada. This time, they landed at Sidney 
Mines, Nova Scotia and Robert was em- 
ployed as pit boss at No. 4 Collieries on 
Cape Breton Island. Those were happy 
days with ocean and lakes close for 
swimming and fishing in the summer and 
skating and sledding in the winter. 
Robert had the desire to go further west. In March 1909, he went to 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Unsworth Sr. and their 
family. Robert Jr, John, George and baby, Jane. 
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Lethbridge, Alberta while his wife and family remained in Cape Breton. After 
working in the mines there for six months, he returned to Gape Breton for the birth 
of their first daughter, Jane, born September 21, 1909. 

Their oldest son, Bob was thirteen years old by this time and had secured a 
job as trapper boy at No. 4 Collieries, His duty was opening and closing doors on 
the airways. John was in grade four, George at the age of three years had started 
school, with an Eaton's catalogue tucked underneath his arm so he could cut out 
pictures! 

In the spring of 1910, Robert left Cape Breton again. This time, he took a 
homestead, NW 34-34-14, and a pre-emption at Garden Plain, Alberta. During the 
next two years, he built a six-roomed home. The lumber for this was hauled from 
Stettler by oxen owned by Frank Walker. He also managed Thomas Kane’s coal 
mine which was three miles east of his homestead. Mr. Kane also owned a general 
store and ran the Garden Plain post office. 

In August 1912, Sarah Unsworth and the four children left Cape Breton to 
come to Garden Plain, Alberta, The journey was long and tiresome. A highlight of 
their trip out took place when Sarah got off the train to purchase some milk for her 
children. While she was doing this, the train pulled away without her! An SO S was 
sent out by the station master. The children were put off at Lacombe. This allowed 
‘a worried mother to catch up with them once again. They then resumed their 
journey to Castor, Alberta. At Castor, Robert met his wife and family and they 
reunited happily and travelled to their farm at Garden Plain, a distance of twenty- 
ine miles by horse and wagon. They stopped only once at “Bud” Hockett's 
“stopping house”, to have a meal and feed the horses. 

Now, with the family re-united, making a living started in earnest. The 
furniture that had been shipped by freight had to be hauled home from Castor. 
This took several trips before normal living was resumed. The farm at this time 
consisted of one-half section of land, five acres of which was In crop, one horse 
and one cow. The first harvest was cut by a neighbor's mower. The barley was 
then put into piles by Robert and his sons. The threshing was done by hand with a 
wooden instrument called a flail. The first harvest netted one hundred bushels of 
barley. 

‘The water for the home came from a 34 foot well and was pulled up by a 
pulley and a bucket on @ rope. The water itself ran through an underseam of coal 
and came up the color of weak tea. This did not affect its use for human 
‘consumption but much to Sarah's dismay it turned her sparkling white linens into 
a sad looking mess! 

In 1914 the Garden Plain school was built and it became the centre where 
Joys and sorrows of the pioneers and their families were enacted. To this simple 
structure pioneer children wended thelr way — through the cold of winter and the 
warmth of summer — to gain an education. The teacher was usually young and 
possessed the amazing ability of teaching grades one to ten with equal skill. On 
Sundays church was held within its walls to provide food for the soul. To this 
structure, bareheaded and grief stricken, came the mourners to pay their last 
respects to loved ones and neighbors. Here at the school, pioneer meetings were 
held to lend growth to the community as a whole. Here the pioneers relaxed and 
enjoyed the good fellowship and fun of picnics, card parties and dances, and here 
the enchantment of the Christmas concerts took place. They were such an integral 
Part of pioneer life, reaching out and warming each soul! 

In the fall of 1914 the family moved to Castor for the winter. Robert and son 
Bob worked in the Hoff coal mine, returning in April 1915 to the farm. That 
summer, Bob and John ran the farm and their Dad managed the Cattanach coal 
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mine. During this summer a neighbor, Jim Crombie, who farmed west of us 
wanted to dig a well. He was tragically overcome by “black damp” and died in the 
well. Robert and sons and other neighbors worked all night to recover the body, 

As Robert and Sarah Unsworth’s children grew up their parents discovered 
that each one of them loved music. They had brought a piano over from Englang 
with them. This piano actually accompanied them across the ocean three times! 
The family had violins, guitars, accordians, mouth organs and jews harps ang 
each one learned to play them. As they grew older, each of them at different times, 
supplied music in the community, making life much cheerier. It brought us 
pleasure and togetherness as a family. 

‘Small things brought great delight to these pioneer children! The arrival of 
the Grain Growers Guide was wonderful, for inside its pages was a comic called 
the “Doo Dads”. This starred “Flannelfoot”, the cop, “Roly Poly”, “Dr. Saw Bones’ 
“Sand Piper", and “Sleepy Sam". These comics were practically devoured by 
each child before the paper either went to rest in the “little house" for further use, 
or was used to clean the chimneys of the coal oll lamps that lighted the pioneer 
home. Nothing was wasted! 

One cold winter day John and George and their dog, Rover set out for the 
store, three miles distant, to get some groceries and the mail. On the way home, 
George decided that it was the dog's duty to help carry the purchases home, so 
taking a piece of binder twine from his pocket, he proceeded with John's help, to 
tle a pound of tea on the dog's back. All went well until the dog saw a rabbit and 
took off after it. No amount of calling could stop him and during the chase the tea 
fell off the dog's back! There was no way the boys could return home without the 
tea, so it took some time hunting over the quarter-section before they found it 
From then on, the idea was considered a failure and Rover was never again a pack 
animal! 

In 1916, Robert bought the N.W. of 6-33-13, formerly owned by Mr. Litke. This 
Included a mine which he developed. The family moved into a house there and 
Bob Joined the army and went overseas. Prospects were good cropwise that year, 
so Robert and son John went to Hanna, fourteen miles south and purchased anew 
McCormick binder. Before they got home with it, a hail storm had taken all the 
crop. The storm was so severe that it killed young pigs and chickens. The hail went 
through the west windows of the house, through the open door into the kitchen 
and broke some east windows also. Sarah, George and Jane were all in the barn 
milking when the storm hit in all its severity. After it was over, George had to climb 
‘out of the hayloft window to shovel the hailstones from the barn door so that his 
mother and Jane could get out! Needless to say, the binder wasn't used that year. 

On October 20 of that year a second daughter, Ellen, was born. Later that, 
same year on Christmas day, a catastrophe occurred when eleven-year-old 
George was badly hurt in a mine cable accident. Dr. Mason came from Hanna by 
horse and sleigh to assist him. George spent three months in Holy Cross Hospital 
In Calgary. His only visitor was Johnny Cattanach of Garden Piain, but a nurse 
Violet Wagner Wayne, kept in touch with his parents as to his progress. A year 
later, he was well on the way to recovery, proving it by climbing to the top of 
Breisford's windmill to locate a horse for his neighbor. 

In those days, Mrs. Sexsmith was midwife for the community. She had been 
called upon to assist with the birth of Ellen and a third daughter, Phyllis, who only 
lived two years. 

The years 1917 - 1918 were mostly uneventful with life assuming an even 
keel. The big excitement of those years was the purchase of a Gray Dort car. John 
was the proud owner. When he arrived home with it from Hanna, the weather was 
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‘cold so he had to drain the radiator to keep it from freezing. The next morning, the 
car wouldn't start and a frustrated John discovered that he had drained the gas 
tank instead of the radiator. This, of course, resulted in a frozen radiator and a dry 
gas tank! 

There was rejoicing one day in 1919 when son Bob arrived home from the 
war. In 1920 Bob married Frances J. Lewis. 

John went to the coal mines in Vancouver in 1922. He moved to Nanaimo and 
married there in 1926. John and his wife, Ida still make their home in Nanaimo, 
BC. 

Robert Unsworth’s health was declining rapidly and in July 1927, he passed 
away. 

In 1929 Jane married Bert Harding and in 1932 George married Freda 
‘Summers. They are presently residing in Hanna. In 1935 Ellen married Herb 
Taylor. Herb passed away in 1946 and in 1948 Ellen married Will Ironside. They 
now live in Hanna also. 

Sarah Unsworth passed away in April 1958. 

Robert and Sarah Unsworth, pioneers of Alberta, are survived by three 
children, eighteen grandchildren, fifty-two great-grandchildren and eight great- 
great-grandchildren. 


THE ELLEN UNSWORTH STORY, 
By Ellen Unsworth Ironside — | wasn't 
born until 1916 so | am not really a pion- 
eer but | lived through the depression 
and | feel Ihave a story to tel. 

There were three boys and three 
girls in our family. 1 was number five. 
Being twenty-one years younger than 
my oldest brother Bob, | can’t help but 
feel that there were better things that 
could have happened that year! 

My dad was very musical and my 
mother could sing, and as a little girl | 
remember well practising for the Alps 
concert, my brother George playing a 
violin accompaniment. | received all my 
education at the Alps school. | finished 
Grade ten and that was it — there were 
Grandma Unsworth Sr. and daughter Ellen (UNS- no grants or loans available in those 
worth) Ironside and son George. days to further education. 

Childhood Christmases stand out in my memory. About December first, Dad 
would send to Eaton's for our winter's supply of jam, raisins, prunes and Christ- 
mas candy — lots of it — with a ten pound box of chocolates included! The candy 
was all kept in the bottom drawer in the living room and it was on our honor that we 
never opened the bottom drawer. Each evening, from the time the candy arrived, 
Dad would let us have our choice, then on Christmas Eve all the stockings were 
hung on chair backs and by Christmas morning Santa had filled every stocking, 
There were no gifts but | always found a quarter or even fifty cents in mine. Being 
still litle and believing in Santa, | got the money as well as candies and fruit, the 
others had a lemon or a lump of coal with their goodies. | realize now, the whole 
excitement was for me. Jane was seven years older so she likely helped to fill the 
stockings. We always played family games at Christmas. Bob and Frances and 
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their children came home’as well as the bachelors or neighbors who didn’t have 
loved ones near. Mother made mince pies arfd Christmas pudding. | was an aduit 
and married to Will before | realized that suet was on an animal all year long, 
thought you could only get suet at Christmas! 

Mother and Dad boarded the school teachers for quite a few years and even 
after Dad passed in 1927, Mother continued to board the teacher for awhile. Mr 
Vic Trenaman stayed with us and owned a bicycle and sklis, so he was wel 
equipped to travel back and forth, He travelled out from his home in Hanna after 
weekends and the Alps hills were ideal for skiing 

Some of our pleasures were skating, tobogganing and house parties. The 
only skates | ever had were my brother George's size eight, work boots with skates 
screwed on to the soles. | never became a professional skater, but | still had fun! 
Taylor's lake was where we spent most of our time. Our choice tobogganing hill 
was Just west of Charlie Noyce's in the Alps district and many a time I walked the 
two and a half miles there and back after some real thrilling rides. All types of 
sleighs were there — one or two real toboggans, homemade hand sleighs — 
bobsleighs and even a fancy Gondola. Hugh McLaren fashioned the Gondola and 
you could stand up in that. It would hold from four to six people, someone would 
Give the sleigh a push and we were off! There was no way of steering it so each ride 
was a thriller. One night, Hugh lost his false teeth in one of the spills and we spent 
quite some time finding them. Mrs. Noyce often made us cocoa and the most 
beautiful chocolate cake you could wish for! 

(On Friday nights in winter some good neighbor would invite twenty or thirty of 
us to his house for dancing and lunch. Music was supplied by those present — my 
brother George, Bob Rehill, George Gwin, Walter Jensen, Herb and George 
Taylor — usually just a violin and perhaps a mouth organ or accordion for 
accompaniment. Those were good times! Mr. Nelville Thomas was often called 
upon to play the bagpipes. | think perhaps he was the only person around who had 
mastered that art. 

In the summer, | loved softball and through school and later in district teams | 
played twice a week, often riding horseback six miles there and back for a 
practice. 

After my dad passed away Mother and | just stayed on at the farm. | was 
eleven then, and learned to harness horses, plow, drive a hay rake and a hay buck, 
run a binder and yes, — stook! George came home to take the crop off and at that 
time he seemed to run from one row to the next. We surely got the work done! 
Wheat was worth twenty-six cents a bushel then, we always had such a poor crop 
we would stack ours before threshing. Stack threshing was three cents a bushel 
and we saved wherever we could. 

Mother and | were on “Mother's Allowance” by this time — nine dollars a 
month for all our groceries. | carried the cream from one cow one-half mile to 
Greenways to put on ice. They would take it to Hanna for us on the weekend. That 
money helped buy our clothes. | still remember that my good dress from Eaton's 
cost one dollar and seventy-nine cents. 

We always had a big garden with strawberries and small fruit trees. It was so 
dry that George dug two shallow wells and we steadily watered the garden. In the 
fall we gave lots of vegetables away. | sold cabbages from my “School Fair” 
garden seed and thought how lucky | was! 

‘Around 1930 the grasshoppers arrived in clouds and at that time Norman 
Greenway and | joined forces in spreading grasshopper poison, me driving the 
team and Norman spreading the poison with a sort of spoon from the back of the 
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democrat. Norman and | spent many days fanning brome grass seed. | can still 
‘see the sagebrush seed coming through with the brome! 

Prairie fires were another horror in my teens. Everything was so dry, a fire 
could start so easily and the wind always seemed to be blowing. Then too, the dust 
storms were terrible. Often, when | rode home from school, the dust would fill the 
sky and Mother would have the light on at four-thirty 

‘Winter blizzards were terrifying too. We had a wire from the kitchen door to 
the “litle house" and through the winter we really made use of it. There was no 
‘end of snow shovelling to keep paths open. | remember two years when the line 
fence between Ralph Greenways’ was drifted over and their bull came roaring 
down to our barnyard, It was no wonder | had nightmares. 

Now | must tell of our neighbors to the north east of us who had lovely 
Holstein cows. Every afternoon for about a week those cows were in our crop 
when | got home from school. | asked the farmer to keep them home but he was 
short of pasture too. Getting really fed up with it one afternoon, | put the six cows 
into the barn and milked them, turned them out and chased them up the road. We 
had a really good cream cheque that week and it was the answer, he kept his cows 
home after that! 

By this time | was going to the dances at Garden Plain some six miles away. | 
would ride horseback to my brother Bob's place, then after the dance would stay 
with them tll morning. Often George, Freda and | would share the same bed, it 
was warmer that way. The house would be so cold when we got home! 

In 1935 | fell in love and married Herb Taylor. On May 12, 1937 our twin boys 
were born. This was also the day King George VI and Queen Elizabeth ascended 
the throne so their birthday was easily remembered for some time. We farmed 
west of Garden Plain for two years, then bought a store at Fenn, Alberta and 
moved there in 1938. We met the nicest people there and had a happy year. In 
September 1939, the Second World War broke out, so we sold our store in Fenn 
and moved to Drumheller and opened a small grocery there, just north of the 
bridge, Six months later, we moved to Hayter, Alberta and ran a small grocery 
there but competition proved too much for us so in 1940 we moved back to 
Grandad Taylor's farm just west of Garden Plain. 

In March 1943 our third son was born and for three years we enjoyed 
farming. The twins started their education at Netherby school and | was happy to 
be back at Garden Plain. In May 1946, Herb passed away after only ten days in 
hospital. Later that spring | held an auction sale and moved to a little house at 
Garden Plain hamlet. 

In 1948, | met and married Will lronside and moved up to his farm northeast 
of Buchan school. We had only a barb-wire telephone for the sixteen years we 
lived there and | still maintain that our greatest asset now is the telephone. We 
were blessed with one daughter which made our family complete. We continued 
farming till 1964 when we sold the farm to my nephew, Cyril Unsworth and moved 
to Hanna. 

Our twins now live in Castor, Alberta, where they operate a D-7 Caterpillar 
and grader under the name of Twin Construction. Delbert and Kay have two girls 
and a boy; Doug and Dianne have three girls. Jim and Ruby are in Calgary where 
he does heavy trucking. Judy and Larry are presently living in Cranbrook, B.C. 
where Larry owns a “convenience” store. They have a baby girl 

Will and | are stil living in Hanna, both retired and happy to be near our family 
and to take part in fishing and in the activities of the Pioneer Association. 
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CHARLES W. COBB STORY, By Leonard Cobb — Charles W. Cobb was 
married to Ada May Roop in Minnesota in 1910. In 1912 they moved to Edmonton 
Alberta, with their small son Edward, While in Edmonton twin boys, Earl and tani 
were born to them, 

About two years later, they moved to Hanna, settling in the Alps district, For 
awhile, Charles Cobb farmed the old Olsen place (N¥é-12-83-14), later moving toa 
farm one and a quarter mile north of Alps school. 

The children attended Alps school, walking the wagon road thet wound 
through the hills. During this time Charles got the contract to build a fence around 
the school grounds. He was paid $55.00 for labor and supplying materials as wel, 
The next year (1925) he painted the school for $30.00. 

During the time they were in the Hanna area there were five more children 
born into the family, Lawrence, Leonard, Marvin, Elevon and Lester. 

In 1926, when Lester was about six weeks old, Charles moved his family to 
Toppenish, Washington, in the Yakima Valley. He purchased a farm and later went 
into the trucking business. Another daughter, Mary Lou, was born in 1928, 

He continued in the trucking business unttl illness forced him to retire in 1969, 
He passed away in 1966 at the age of eighty-two. His wife, Ada, is stil living at 
Toppenish, Washington. 

There are seven sons and two daughters all |i 





19 in the United States, 


Edward, Earl, Mirl, Lawrence, Leonard, Marvin and Lester, Mrs. Elevon Coleman, 
‘and Mrs. Mary Lou Pedro. There are seventeen grandchildren and twenty-three 
great grandchildren, 


RALPH GREENWAY STORY, By 
Nellie Greenway — Ralph Greenway 
was born in 1887 in Birmingham, En- 
gland, the son of William and Elizabeth 
Greenway. He was one of seven children 
and when he was just ten years old his 
mother passed away. In 1910 he immi- 
grated to Canada to get rich quick! This 
was the dream of many young men in 
those days. When Ralph arrived in Mon- 

treal he did not have a penny as some- 
Fala Seoantey: alle Greenway one had stolen his wallet on the boat. He 
did odd jobs for awhile, finally landing in Ontario and there worked for some real 
nice folks. He stayed with them for quite a time. | cannot remember when he filed 
for his homestead. It was at Prussia, Saskatchewan, later called Leader. 

Ralph and | were sweethearts in England so | came out to Canada to marry 
him, arriving on May 14, 1914, | came from the little village of Kenilworth in 
Warwickshire. Naturally | felt sad and lonely leaving my loved ones and friends. | 
got along real well until I started to cross the ocean. Then I wished | were back on 
land! The only time | went into the dining room was the last morning, coming up 
the St. Lawrence river. My cabin friend was very kind to me. She told me not to tip 
the waiter at our table (he hadn't done much waiting on me!) but he came over 
later to the customs. He spotted me there having no intention of letting me go 
without giving him a tip! | finally gave him two shillings and sixpense. Standing 
around in Montreal | could not understand why so many people kept remarking, 
“she's a long time coming.” To my surprise | found out it was the train! | was 
thinking of some fine lady. It looked such a huge train after the English ones. | had 
my ticket changed from the Grand Trunk to the C.P.R. so that | could stay with my 
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friends, not realizing that | would lose my berth. | sat up for two nights and days 
and felt more dead than alive as one could not even doze, for there were some 
very noisy passengers. The train finally arrived in Winnipeg at 10:30 p.m. and 
Ralph and his brother Bill met me there. Bill surprised me by saying, "Well, Nellie, 
you are getting married tonight!" Feeling as | was, it was more like a dream. We 
went to a hotel to clean up quickly, no time for even a cup of tea as the wedding 
was at 11 p.m. It was at the Methodist church with a very nice pastor. | felt more 
like resting than talking and Ralph's brother did most of the talking! Next morning 
we boarded the train for Leader, Saskatchewan. 

‘One of Ralph's neighbors met us at the station with his buggy. He took us 
home to his place for supper, which consisted of fat pork and green tea which | 
found hard to swallow. | felt very uneasy, as my thoughts were that the folks would 
think | was one of the fussy kind! However, we got along real well except | did find it 
hard to talk with them and other neighbors too. It was a German settlement, They 
were all very kind hearted people but | found it difficult to visit with them because 
of language problems. 

| lost my first baby, but on July 26, 1917, Norman was born at home. There 
was no hospital at that time. The neighbors were so good to me, sending food 
every day, real German dishes and we were well looked after. Ralph had built a 
nice little home but | was not really happy there. The railway had been built 
through our place, just a quarter of a mile from our house. Many tramps passed 
through, stopping to ask for food. We had a good crop in 1915 and Ralph decided, 
for my sake, to move. | felt sorry in a way for he had good land and had worked 
hard to get it. 

In 1917 with ten week old baby Norman, we came to the farm north of Hanna; 
8%-6-33-13-W4. Ralph purchased the farm from Ernest Massie who had decided 
to return to the U.S. It was nice to meet our new neighbors, the McLaren boys, 
their sister Effie (later Mrs. George Crossfield), the Noyce, the Taylors, the 
Hemstocks and many more nice folks. 

it was not always sunshine as many times we did not have much to go on with. 

In May 1920, after being in Canada for six years, | returned to England with 
Norman to visit my mother and other relatives. Times were hard in England right 
then; | found many changes, food and fuel were rationed and It had affected the 
people there. | used to walk about a mile to get Mother's ration of coal, pushing it 
home in Norman's buggy. In November, Ralph and Bill came over to England and 
spent the winter with us. In March 1921 they returned to Canada but Norman and | 
stayed on in England as | was expecting my second baby. Dennis was born in 
Leamington Spa on September 30, 1921 and it was 1924 before | was able to 
return to Canada with the two boys. My sister-in-law, Hettle came over with me 
and makes her home in Orillia, Ontario. it was hard to leave my mother and loved 
ones over there. | never did go back again! 

Ralph had rented the farm and worked for the McLaren boys during the time | 
was in England so it was good to be back home again. Life was often a struggle 
financially but we never went hungry for a meal! 

‘On June 17, 1925 our first litle daughter, Joan, was born. Gretta was born 
February 7, 1932, another little sister and our family was complete. 

The conditions during the 30's were the worst. We were thankful for the relief 
we had from the government, the apples, cheese and fish (not so much the fish!) 
We had much to be thankful for. Social gatherings were common, picnics, pie 
socials, school parties, Christmas concerts, and in the winter, sleigh riding. The 
children always seemed to have lots of fun. 

Ralph worked for many years as road maintenance man with the Department 
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of Public Works. Many miles of road were covered with four horses and a dr 
Later the department provided him with a small grader which he used until hg 
retirement in 1948. Part of his responsibility was to put in wooden culverts ang 
bridges with the aid of a team, plow and slip. It was hard work but it meant a few 
extra dollars which were sorely needed 

All the children attended Alps school. Gretta, the youngest, went to high 
school in Hanna. Dennis and Joan attended Prairie Bible Institute. Dennis finisheq 
his high school subjects in Vancouver before leaving as a missionary to India, 

Norman served from 1942 - 1946 in the Royal Canadian Air Force as a 
wireless mechanic. While stationed in Montreal he met his wife and was married in 
1943. They have six children. Dennis was married to Lillian Zepick in 1959, whom 
he met in India, serving as a missionary there. They have two sons, Timothy and 
Kenneth. Joan was married to Sheldon Blenkhorn and had a son, Ralph, and a 
daughter, Sheldina, who was born a few days after her father died suddenly of a 
heart attack. Later, in 1960 Joan married John Veres and they have five children, 
Ronald, Stanley, Kenneth, Keith and Cindy. They make their home in Wimborne, 
Alberta. Gretta married Floyd Mathers of Hanna in 1950 and they have four 
children, Brenda, Shirley, Douglas and David. They reside at Pollockville, Alberta, 

Ralph passed away in 1953 at the age of 66. | moved into Hanna where | lived 
in my own home until 1969 when | moved into the Senior Citizen s Lodge. | do 
thank the Lord for the long and full life which He has graciously given to me! 


NORMAN GREENWAY STORY — | 
was born in Leader, Saskatchewan, July 
26, 1917. When | was ten weeks old, Dad 
and Mother moved to our present farm, 
thirteen miles northeast of Hanna. 

In May 1920, Mother and | went to 
England to visit her mother and other 
relatives, staying there until 1924. Con- 
sequently, | began my schooling there; 
also acquired an English accent! 

‘On coming back to Alberta, across 
the prairies by train, | remember being 
fascinated by the scores of littie animals 
running around. Mother told me they were gophers; | thought she meant “golfers”. 
I couldn't see anyone playing golf! 

Dad met the train in Hanna along with Bill McLaren and his Model “T”. He 
drove us home with our suitcases but the trunks and boxes had to be picked up 
later. Dad drove in with the team and wagon for these and took me with him. Itwas 
a real thrill. 

Soon after we came back school started for me at the Alps school two miles 
west of our farm. Dad bought a saddle horse for me to ride but she was too frisky 
so he traded her for a quieter pony named Tiny. Tiny and | were to share many a 
mile, travelling to school and going for cows until she succumbed to old age. | 
remember one morning | was late leaving for school and Tiny was stubbornly 
trotting along. Kicking her ribs didn’t seem to be getting much action so | stopped 
by a grove of willows to get a switch. While | was doing this, Tiny took off for schoo! 
without me! Needless to say, | was quite late that morning. School days bring 
memories of happy experiences and some not so happy. | remember the teasing! 
got because of my English accent but | soon lost that. Alps school got its name 
from the surrounding hills and noon hour was our opportunity to adventure among 


Norman Greenway family, 1964, 
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the willow bushes and sloughs close to the school. Winter found us tobogganing: 
the hill was literally at the door step. All my schooling wastaken at Alps and | went 
through to Grade ten. | look back with fond memories on those days. 

it was 1933 when | quit school. Those were hard years for the farmers with 
drought, grasshoppers and very litle income. | had a desire to finish high school 
put Dad needed my help so | stayed home and worked for the next few years. | 
worked occasionally for other farmers as well. In 1937 and 1941 | worked for 
usse! Hemstock on the farm and at his coal mine. We stripped all the dirt off with 
plow and fresnos. Russel had very good horses for this job. Mining was difficult for 
fen and horses when the pit got so deep. People came from as far away as 
Hemaruka to haul coal, mostly with teams and wagons. The coal sold for $1.50 a 
ton with some top coal selling for $1.00. 

in 1941 | was conscripted for basic army training for a period of one month. 
This took place at Red Deer during January and February. We had marching, rifle 
drill and bayonet practice. | would have made a poor soldier for | detested it! 

In April 1942 | joined the Air Force and took training as a radio mechanic in 
Calgary. We were posted to Lachine, Quebec from there for more drill training, It 
was beautiful fall weather and | can remember the abundance of delicious apples 
in the markets of Lachinel After six weeks of training there we were posted to No. 2 
Wireless School on Queen Mary Road in Montreal. It was during my stay in 
Montreal that | met Myrtle Renshaw who was to become my wife. 

After | finished my training in Montreal and graduated as a wireless 
mechanic, | was posted to Sydney, Nova Scotia in April 1943. In December of that 
year | was sent to Rockcliffe, Ontario, just outside of Ottawa. In the week's interval 
between postings, Myrtle and | were married. 

We stayed in Ottawa until 1946 when | was discharged. Our first child, 
Donald, was born in Ottawa in 1945. 

‘Soon after | left the R.C.A.F. we came west and lived with my parents on the 
farm, In 1947 | rented the farm from Dad and also bought the Unsworth quarter, 
N.W. 6-83-13, and proceeded to build a small house for my family. We settled 
down to farming. Myrt was a city girl and didn't know wheat from barley or oats so 
she had much to learn! We moved Into our unfinished house in December of that 
year, We were anxious to have a home of our own. The crop in 1947 was poor, so 
with very little money to go on with | decided to go north to Breton to work in the 
bush. After Now Year, | left Myrt and our two-and-a-half year old son on the farm 
and was away until mid-March. The weather was very good when | left but winter 
set in with a vengeance in the middle of January and we had one of the worst 
winters on record! Myrtle had no means of transportation so often walked the half 
mile to my folks’ place for milk, eggs and the mail. Of course, they kept their eye 
on my family in my absence. When I came back in March the roads were still par- 
tially blocked and spring seemed a long way off! 

I farmed with horses until 1951, usually driving eight head, four and four. 
Even though | liked the horses, the chore of harnessing, hitching them together 
and finally getting out to the field was much too tedious and not efficient. In 1951 | 
purchased an “L” Case tractor that had been put on rubber. There was quite a bit 
‘of whoaing for a few days as | became accustomed to this iron horse! However, it 
certainly had its advantages and disadvantages too as | found out when | would 
get stuck in the mud! 

In 1952 we moved into my parents’ house and they took over our little 
cottage. By this time we had three boys and another baby on the way. Stephen had 
been born in 1949, Brian in 1950 and Elizabeth came along in 1952. Eric was born 
in 1953, so we definitely needed a larger house! 
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Jn 1953 Dad passed away and Mother moved to Hanna, where she died Apri 
80, 1977. | bought the home place from her and | also had taken over a lease on 
Ni4-11-93-14, the former Jack Temple farm. 

The Fifties were fairly hard years. We didn't have too much money and relied 
on a few milk cows and chickens for grocery money. They were happy years, 
however, as the children were growing up; always busy, yet there was an 
appreciation for our home and family. A highlight of those years was a trip by car 
and trailer to Montreal to visit Myrt’s parents. This was in 1958, her first trip home 
after twelve years on the prairies. It was an experience still treasured and 
remembered by us alll 

In the late Forties and early Fifties we attended church services at country 
Schools. This was during the summer months. In 1950 we had Farrell Doan stay 
with us and hold services at a number of points in the community. in 1951 Graham 
Clark held services at Dundee school on Sunday afternoons and at the Garden 
Plain Hall in the evenings. These services were well attended. In 1955 we decided 
to start going regularly to the Alliance church in Hanna for Sunday School and 
church. We packed (and | do mean packed), our five kids into our 1950 Ford truck 
and made it in to Hanna every Sunday morning. The family outgrew the Ford truck 
but we continued our church attendance down through the years. We have never 
regretted it. 

In 1963 | purchased the Nv4-1-33-14 and S'%-12-33-14 from Charlie Noyce. 
This enabled me to enlarge my cattle herd which has been our chief source of 
revenue. As the boys grew older they became a big help in farming, milking cows, 
running a tractor and other machinery. 

The children attended Solon and Netherby schools until the rural schools 
closed and then they were bussed to Hanna. Most of them completed their high 
school in Hanna, Don, the eldest, took his grade twelve at Prairie High in Three 
Hilis. Danny, our youngest boy Is stil attending Hanna High. 

Don is now a chartered accountant in Edmonton. He is married and has two 
litle girls. Stephen has purchased the farm from us. Brian is an accountant also 
and works at Red Deer. Elizabeth works for the Royal Bank in Calgary. Eric is 
married and he and his wife Donna, live and work in Regina. Danny is still at home. 

Looking back at the years on the farm brings nostalgic thoughts. There were 
hard times but we always had the necessities of life. We were happy, though at 
times it seemed we were almost too busy to enjoy our family and friends. We've 
always appreciated our neighbors. It was good to know that they were there when 
we needed them. | have never considered myselt a very efficient farmer but if had 
my days to live over again | wouldn't want it to be any different! 








THE EVERETT DORMAN STORY, By Mrs. Everett Dorman — Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Dorman came to the Hanna district in March 1919 from Pond Creek, 
Oklahoma. They were accompanied by Mr. Ernest Massie, a former resident. He 
had previously owned the farm where Ralph Greenway lived. 

Everett rented land from Charlie Stanfield Ny4-1-33-14; S¥4-12-33-14. He 
bought cattle, horses and machinery upon his arrival in the district. 

They stayed on this farm for four years and then moved back to Oklahoma 
where they also farmed, 

While in the Hanna district a son and daughter were born to them; Forrest 
Leroy, July 22, 1919 and Pauline Helen, November 21, 1921. Another daughter, 
Betty Jean, was born in Oklahoma, May 10, 1928 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorman bought a half section of wheat land in 1947 and bullt a 
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new house. They have rented out the land for fifteen years but still reside on the 
farm. é 


THE MURL WRIGHT STORY, By 
Volera Wright — In February 1920 Murl, 
myself and our fourteen month old son, 
Emmet left our home in Vandalia, Il 
inols to come to Canada. 

We came to the Garden Plain dis- 
trict of Alberta, settling on a farm owned 
by Robert Unsworth Sr., N-34-33-13. 
We were very close to the southern tip of 
Sullivan Lake. There was a store at Gar- 
den Plain, run by C. A. Wickson, where 
we got our groceries. 

We lived there one year and then 
moved to a farm owned by Ralph Green- 
way $%-6-33-13. Our daughter Lucille 
Mir. Mur Wright ‘Mrs, Murl Wright. Was born there in 1921. While we were 

living there the first telephone line was 
put through that part of the country. The men stayed at our house and | cooked 
for them. We had the first telephone In the neighborhood. 

‘We then moved to the Stanfield farm N.W. 1-33-14 where we stayed until we 
moved back to Illinois. Our son, Wayne was born In 1923 and in 1925 Cyril was 
born, 

Murl had to haul his grain to Hanna until they built a grain elevator at Scapa. 
He had four head of horses on a grain wagon. It would take a whole day to go to 
Hanna and back. Sleighs were used in the winter. Mur! had sleigh bells on his 
horses which he had brought with him from Illinois. | could hear the bells for miles 
as he was coming home. He was the only one in the neighborhood with bells. 

We attended church at Solon school which was about six miles away. 

For recreation we attended various picnics and stampedes In the surroun- 
ding areas. Murl had a bucking horse that he entered in the stampedes. 

In November 1926 we left Alberta and came back to Illinois. In the spring of 
1927 we moved to Oklahoma where we stayed until 1947. At this time we came 
back to Vandalia, Illinois. We had four more children born to us during our time in 
Oklahoma. These were: Leo, Berniece, Ray and Joe. 

Murl died in 1965 and | am living alone in Vandalia. My children are all living. 
Emmet in Vandalia; Lucille in Dickinson, Texas; Wayne in Wichita, Kansas; Cyril in 
Enid, Oklahoma; Leo and Berniece in Vandalia; Ray in Columbus, Ohio and Joe in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. | have nineteen grandchildren and five great 
grandchildren. 








JACK and AGNES TEMPLE, By Agnes Temple — Jack was born in Kraft, 
Russia and came to Calgary with his parents in 1912. He had his eighth birthday 
somewhere out on the Atlantic aboard the “Kaiser - Victoria”. 

Iwas born in North Dakota and came to the Fleet district where my father had 
taken a homestead. Stettler was the end of the steel at that time. 

Jack and | were married December 31, 1929. We had our wedding dance in 
the Scapa Hall early in January. | think it was the first wedding dance in the Scapa 
Hall. We set up housekeeping on the Bill Wesche (formerly Struder) farm, which 
Jack had purchased, The house was typical of that era — a two storey building 
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with two rooms upstairs and two downstairs with a narrow stairway at one eng, 
This stalrway caused our first problem. The bed springs stuck fast about half way 
up. In fact they were so stuck that we couldn't get them down either. | think the 
weather turned very cold and the metal contracted; anyway, after a couple of days, 
we did manage to dislodge them. Then Jack got the big idea of taking them 
through an upstairs window. We had to pry the frame off the window to get enough 
space, and pull a hayrack under the window, so we could reach. After a real 
struggle we did manage to hoist the springs through. The window never did fit 
properly after that, 

This farm did have one advantage. There was a high hill beside the house, 
(Our car had to be cranked and when the weather was a bit cool it was impossibie 
to get it started. We parked the car on the hill so we could coast it down and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred it started. 

The Great Depression and the drought hit about this time. As | look back on 
those years | can’t agree entirely that they were totally “Ten Lost Years”. The 
caring and sharing established friendships which have lasted over half a century. 
Children who grew up in that decade acquired an unique sense of values, stability 
and tolerance. Of course the lack of money did create problems. The promise of 
twenty-five dollars per month by the Aberhart party caught the imagination of 
many. Each spring our hopes would soar, but those dust storms swept across the 
land, and very little rain fell. The price of farm produce dropped to unbelievable 
lows and wages followed the same trend. Jobs were impossible to get. 

We tried various ways to economize. The men stripped coal for winter fuel, 
We milked cows to get that weekly cream cheque of one to two dollars per five 
gallon can. We made our bread and butter and even soap; canned beef, poultry 
and vegetables. | often wonder how we ever escaped food-poisoning as we had 
only that old boiler method of canning. Saskatoons were a popular fruit and 
dozens of quarts were in the cellars for winter use. 

‘One year the people who were more fortunate than those of us in the dust 
bow! sent in vegetables and apples to help out. Remember the beans and cheese 
and fish? We were truly grateful for all. But the fish was a real challenge to every 
housewife. Many were the suggestions that were passed around as to how best to 
attack it. 

We didn’t run our car much for a few years, but used a Bennett Buggy for 
transportation. Cars were always running out of gas or else the tires were going 
flat 

Dances and baseball games were the two popular forms of entertainment. 
Baseball was the summer sport and everyone attended the games and rooted for 
the home team. The dances were usually held on Friday night because Saturday 
night was the time to go to town as the stores stayed open that night. 

When I think of the twenty-five or fifty cents which the men paid for admission 
to the dances, it is hard to believe. Of course the ladies brought lunch. The 
orchestras played for a very small sum, perhaps not as loud as the orchestras of 
today, but we did enjoy the music. The first dance, supper waltz and Home Sweet 
Home were special dances and there was always a floor manager. At suppertime 
the local artists were prevailed upon to perform with song, readings or a step 
dance. I'd like to mention Art Wigley who always had many humorous songs at his 
command. The most popular was “The Little Shirt My Mother Made For Me". | 
recall an amusing incident at a wedding dance, when a performer sang "Bury Me 
Out on the Lone Prairie”. Then there was the orchestra who played “Old Faithful - 
We've Roamed the Range Together” — for the Ladies’ Choice. Bless the many 
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who gave so freely of their talents to bring a bit of sunshine and laughter into our 
lives. ; 

‘our family was growing. Jack David is the oldest, Ross is the second, then the 
twins, Kathleen and Marlene; Margaret and Lois complete the family. 

“Twins were surely popular in our part of the country. At a Christmas Concert 
at Garden Plain School in the early forties there were seven and a half sets of 
twins: Edna and Evelyn Smyth, Jerry and Judy Smyth. (The Charlie Smyth family 
lived on the Peter's place across the road from us). Joyce and Jean Cattanach, 
Robert and Rosanna Weins, Douglas and Delbert Taylor, Margaret and Marjorie 
Graham, Kathleen and Marlene Temple, and Margaret Malm. Her twin, Arvid, was 
in the Services. 

When Jack's folks moved to Hanna in 1936, we moved to the home farm. 
Jackie and Ross attended Alps School. 

it was about this time that we got our first radio. We really enjoyed the news 
and the other programs. The soap serial, Ma Perkins, and the Lux Radio Theatre 
were our favourites. It was a calamity when the batteries ran down. 

In 1939 | started teaching at Garden Plain School. The Second World War 
had started and a shortage of teachers had developed. My salary was about 
seventy dollars per month. | stayed until 1949; by that time salaries had doubled. 

Better times returned in the forties. The drought seemed to be a thing of the 
past. Farmers were becoming mechanized and horse-power was behind us. 

By this time our boys were in high school and were riding about eight miles to 
Scapa. When the girls reached grade ten we sent Ross, Marlene and Kathleen to 
Hanna High School. They stayed at the Dorm. It was quite a chore to get them 
there as the roads were very poor, so we decided to move nearer a high school. 

In 1949 we moved to the Botha district where we still reside on the farm. The 
children are married. Jackie is at High Prairie, Ross in Stettler. Kathleen, Mrs, 
Cecil Sorenson, resides in Red Deer. Marlene, Mrs. E. Johnson, lives in Seattle. 
Margaret, Mrs. Lyle Garvin, lives in Calgary, and Lois, Mrs. Allan Norman, resides 
in Sherwood Park. We have sixteen grandchildren, eight boys and eight girls. 





BENTON E. BUNCE, By Fred Johnston — Ben Bunce homesteaded the north 
half of 24-33-14 in 1910. He and his wife, the former Lila Hiltse, had come from 
Saskatchewan. He was a carpenter by trade and soon had a smalll but comfortable 
house built on the place. They must have lived in a sod shack for a time as the 
remains of one can be seen, Ben contracted to build the Garden Plain school and 
had it finished for the first pupils in July of 1914, He sold the place to Old Man 
Strode and son Willis from the U.S.A. They came during the First World War. 

Georgina, sister of Mrs. Bunce, came to visit and soon married Nelson 
Wright. A brother, Sandy, also worked in the area. 

‘The Bunces had a family of two sons, George born in 1916 and Wilfred born 
in 1920. About 1921 the Bunces purchased the south half of 11-32-14, school land 
In the Alps district, and erected another small house as well as other buildings. 
George and Wilf went the one mile to the school until the end of 1926 when the 
Bunce family sold to Crabbs. They went to live in the United States. 

It is believed that the Bunces have passed on but the whereabouts of George 
and Wilf are unknown. George visited the area a few years ago. 


ROBERT S$. CRABB, By Fred Johnston — Robert and Nellie Turner Crab were 
married in Hamilton, Ontario and moved west to Port Coquitlam, B.C. where 
Robert was a contractor in the logging industry. Dorothy Elizabeth was born in 
1910. In 1918 they shipped out to Hanna, buying the John Watson farm, the site of 
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the Fertility Post Office and store. They did not continue these services for the 
district. Crabb, as everyone called him, bought a new Case gas tractor ang 
threshing machine soon after he arrived, but soon lost them as he was unable tp 
keep up the payments. He was not a sociable person and brooded a lot. Mrs, 
Crabb was the very opposite, well-liked by everyone who knew her. She had been 
a Registered Nurse. 

About 1927 Crabbs left the Watson place and bought Ben Bunce's hait 
section in the Alps district. in the early thirties he leased from the municipality the 
unfenced quarter north of the school for pasture, No matter what time of day on 
our way to and from school, should you find him and Dorothy fencing he would 
say, "Why, good morning.” 

Dorothy went to the Netherby school, then boarded out in Hanna where she 
finished high school. She was an avid reader as anyone could tell by the reading 
material and books on hand. Dorothy wrote poetry also and was a very intelligent 
person. She enjoyed the outdoors a lot and loved the animals and so did most of 
the chores. During the dry thirties she watered cattle at a spring about a mile east 
of the house. She rode horseback 2% miles nearly every mall day for the mail, 
sometimes delivering the neighbors’ as well. 

Mrs. Crabb died at home in the late forties and was taken back to Ontario for 
burial. Crabb and Dorothy continued to farm for a few more years. During these 
years Dorothy went to Ontario to live with relatives but would not stay. Her heart 
was on the farm, She had very poor eyesight and went to Calgary to the C.N.L.B, 
Where she worked for a little while. Then she had an operation to remove the 
cataracts from her eyes and during her time of recuperation stayed with her 
friends, the Forbes in Hanna. Then she resided in Ponoka for some years. During 
this time she kept in touch with some of the neighbor ladies who kept her posted 
‘on the doings around the Alps and Netherby district. She wrote lovely letters back 
and they were always a pleasure to read. She worked in Red Deer also for a period 
of time. lliness struck her and she died in an Edmonton hospital during the mid- 
sixties at about fifty-five years of age. 

Without Dorothy to assist him Mr. Crabb found it impossible to carry on so 
during the mid-fifties he left the farm and went to Calgary to live. He also had very 
Poor eyesight and was hit by a car, suffering a broken leg in the mishap. Probably 
‘on his doctor's advice he moved Into a nursing home at this time. He came in 
contact with Christian workers who brought him to faith in Christ and his whole 
outlook on life was changed, He became friendly and kindly towards old 
neighbors and those around him. Mr Crabb passed away in the early sixties and 
as far as we remember he was in his eighties. He was buried in Calgary. 

The R. S. Crabb farm is now owned by Calton Viste, 








DAVID and LYDIA HASZ STORY, 
By Irene Hasz Bauer and Herbert 
Hasz — Our Dad, David Hasz was born 
in Roumania in 1882 and came to Amer- 
ica when he was five or six. Mother was 
born in North Dakota, in 1888. They were 
married in North Dakota on December 
20, 1906. Between 1908 and 1917, seven 
children were born to them: Irene, Her- 
bert, Eigen, Solomon, George, and 
Elsie and Edna, the twins. Little Solomon 
passed away before his first birthday. 





‘and Mrs. Hasz 
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We came to Canada, January 1918, arriving in Calgary. Dad had two uncles in 
Alberta and his uncle in Calgary advised him to try for a farm in the Hanna district 
We had brought all our household furniture by train, also five horses and a colt 

The Herrington farm in the Dowling district was where we first settled, 
northwest of Dowling Lake. We attended Chain Lakes school. In 1919, after one 
year there, Dad bought 640 acres five miles north and three east of Hanna. We 
went to Solon school then and some of our neighbors were the Paxman, Whaley 
‘and Adams families. We went to church and Sunday School at Solon as well 

in 1922, we moved again to the W. W. Hill place farther north on highway 36, 
the present Fred Johnston farm. Five of us children attended Alps school. Irene 
had quit school by this time and worked out to help support the family. Our 
neighbors were the R. Greenways and Jim Taylors. 

We got all our supplies from Hanna and had our mail delivered by @ mall 
carrier. 

‘During the years we were living there we enjoyed the stampedes, picnics and 
dances at Garden Plain Hall 

‘After Herbert quit school he worked for Sid Herring near Netherby school. 








“The Hasd's: Herb, Irene, Ike, Edna, George and Elsie. 


In March 1927 we left the Hill farm and moved to Fleet where we had a larger 
farm with more rangeland and were able to increase our cattle. The boys were 
getting to the farming age. Herbert moved to a farm at Federal. 

Dad passed away July 9, 1943 and Mother on January 16, 1945. They are 
survived by five children, twenty-five grandchildren and thirty-three great 
grandchildren. 

rene married Jacob Bauer in 1931 and they now live at Penticton, B.C... 
Herbert married Rose Pippis in 1934 and they reside in Coronation. Elsie married 
Emmanuel Schaber in 1935 and they have retired to Lacombe. Edna married Dave 
‘Schockenmaier in 1996 and she is widowed and lives at Sidney, B.C. George and 
his wife, the former Lois Baker, were residing in California where George passed 
away in 1967. Eigen, or Ike, as he was called, married Joan Thompson in Nakomis, 
Saskatchewan in 1951 and they stil reside there. 


ELSIE HASZ SCHABER STORY, Complled by Myrtle Greenway — “Hello, 
'm Elsie, I'm bigger than Edna.” Thus Elsie greeted Miss Meece, her grade one 
teacher at Alps school. The Hasz children had many adventures relating to their 
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Journeys to and from school. Herb, being the oldest at school, drove the bobsieigh 
and loved to take the corners sharp, so it was common occurrence to be dumped 
in the snow. 

Ralph Greenway, a close neighbor enjoyed sauerkraut and pork, so when 
‘Mom Hasz served it he was often invited down for this German treat. The children 
took great delight in teaching him the German words and the expression, 
“sauerkraut und schpek macht die deutsch bite fet". Loosely translated this 
‘means, “sauerkraut and pork makes the German people fat!” 

On another occasion, Mr. Greenway had a horse that was badly wire cut. He 
thought the only humane thing to do was to shoot the horse so asked Dad to do 
the job. Dad said that he could heal the horse so Mr. Greenway gave him the 
animal. Not only did “Tony” recover but served the Hasz's for many years, 
especially taking the children to school. 

Ike was visiting with neighbors one Good Friday while the rest of the family 
went to church. He and some of the boys were amusing themselves by shooting 
gophers. One of the boys handed the gun to Ike and it accidently discharged and 
shot his horse, Bess. She dropped dead immediately and Ike was shocked and 
upset. She had been a family pet, especially to the twins, Elsie and Edna. The girls 
wandered the fields, crying and looking for Bess’ body, yet dreading to find it and 
facing up to the horror that she was actually quite dead. 

One time, the twins were riding the horse when they were supposed to be 
doing chores. Edna accidentally fell off and had her eye hurt quite badly. They 
couldn't tell Mother how it had happened, so cooked up a story about Elsie 
pushing Edna from the hayloft. Elsie had a good licking and Edna had her eye 
cared for. The following day, Edna's eye was still very sore and she was lying 
listlessly around, so Mother was quite irate with Elsie and said she would give her 
another whipping. Elsie confessed. then that they had been riding Bess and so 
Mother became cross with Edna as well and threatened to punish her for lying, 
Elsie begged her not to as she and her twin were so close to one another, when 
‘one suffered, the other did too. 

Elsie's parents were Christian parents and took the children to church and 
Sunday School. She remembers attending services at the German United church 
in Hanna and is thankful for this heritage. 

Mom Hasz baked great quantities of doughnuts and cookies. Elsie has 
preserved the recipe for ammonia cookies, which were left to rise overnight and 
were baked first thing in the morning. What a pleasant aroma to wake up to; 
freshly baked cookies. The recipe calls for ten cents worth of ammonia so It is. 
difficult to make them today with our inflationary food costs. 

‘Mom sewing long hours for the family, was a common sight. She didn't need 
a pattern to turn out attractive garments. 

Dad loved to hunt coyotes and often would take Mom along on these outings. 
He had two or three hounds and often returned with several coyotes. He was @ 
great horseshoe fan and was always ready for a game if he could find someone to 
play with 

Our days on the farm were happy ones. We didn't have much money but took 
pleasure in the simple, everyday things which, after all are the most meaningful. 








WILLIAM HILLER and FAMILY, By Fred Johnston — The Hillers were 
‘among the many families who immigrated to these parts from the eastern 
countries of Europe in 1927. They settled on a farm in the Bull Pound area south of 
Hanna. Due to the drought conditions there they came to the Weakley place, 
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‘across the fence and south of Jack Young, in the spring of 1990, To this day It is 
still called the Hiller place. 

Emil the oldest, Alma, Lena and Tillie went the one mile to the school. With 
only a small amount of land to farm and the persistance of the drought, they 
trekked to Fawcett, Alberta in the spring of 1934. There were seven girls and three 
boys in the family and they are living in various parts of Alberta and B.C. 


FRED W. JOHNSTON $R., By Fred 
Johnston Jr. — On a chilly afternoon in 
October of 1919, Fred Johnston came 
‘out to the farm with Jack Corry on a load 
of lumber. He had been here earlier with 
W. ©. Sterling, land locator of Hanna, 
who had shown him around. Dad bought 
the north half of 24-33-14 from “Old Man 
Strode,” through the Soldier Settlement 
Board. Six horses, one cow and the ma- 
chinery were included in the purchase 
price. This land had been Ben Bunce’s 
homestead. 

Dad had served overseas in World 
‘War |, with the railway troops. After re- 
turning, he and George Forster were 
guarding military supplies on Van- 
couver's wharves. Many attempts to be 
demobilized ended in failure. They were 

fessed a keen desire to go farming. 

‘The winter of 1919-1920 was a severe one. Farmers and their livestock 
suffered many hardships that winter. As the winter wore on the unthreshed crops 
and the old straw stacks were commanding premium prices. To make matters 
even worse, cattle prices fell to disastrous lows. Proceeds when the animals were 
sold didn't pay for their feed. 

Spring eventually came and Dad was ready to make his fortune farming. With 
a lot of free advice, encouragement, and desire on his part, it's not surprising that 
he got fouled up at the start, but not for long! He had to make four passes at the 
gate before he got his six horse outfit through it. During his batching days, Sandy 
and Mrs. Donaldson were very good friends of his. They lived a mile across 
section 19 and many a meal Dad had with them. Of course he was only one of 
many bachelors who enjoyed this Scottish couple's hospitality. When Dad and 
Mom got married in February of 1924, he didn't have the excuse to go there as 
often as he had before. However, thelr friendship continued until the Donaldsons 
passed away. 

Mom, who was Blanche Pope, had come from North Carolina in 1918 to keep 
house for her brother, Mark. 

During the early twenties there were very few threshing machines in the 
country. Dad became a shareholder of a threshing syndicate called Garden Plain 
Threshers. 

‘After harvest and during the winter months he, along with many other farmers 
of this area, would haul his grain to Hanna or to Bonar. With the thermometer 
registering well below zero on many occasions, it was a long cold trip. Well 
bundled in a fur cap and fur coat, he walked many of those miles behind the 
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sleigh. Those trips were greatly shortened when first Scapa and then Garden 
Plain acquired elevators. 7 

Alter he had bought the place he had been warned that there was no water tg 
speak of there. The well drilled by Frank Ruppert yielded about a barrel a day, The 
slough usually provided enough water for livestock during the summer. However, 
in the winter, what few cattie we had would have to be driven to a well one milg 
west. Dad then built a well drilling machine. A hole big enough to take a two inch 
pipe was punched down, all the while flushing the mud out with high pressure 
water. If you were successful in reaching water, a two inch pipe was pounded 
down the hole and served the same function as a well casing. Then the well could 
be developed. During dad's many attempts at drilling for water as many as four 
seams of coal would be encountered on the way down. Some coal seams would 
be as much as seven feet thick. In the interim, dad put down a good well at Garden 
Plain school and another for Billy Wagner. 

This same Billy Wagner was helping when dad drilled the last hole on this 
place. The water used in the sump disappeared down the hole, a sure sign of 
water. Billy considered himself a good dowser, so taking his forked twig in hand 
proceeded to find the stream. Both he and dad were elated that a good stream 
had been found as the twig kept turning. Billy walked around in his stocking feet 
and the wand was performing miracles. However, when it was developed, the well 
had no more water in it than the others. In the meantime, water was being hauled 
by tank at regular intervals from Jensen's. If dad was to continue farming he had to 
get a place with water on it. In the spring of 1980 he rented from Hills the farm that 
we live on today, the NE-36-32-14. 

About 1926, the folks bought a DeForest Crosley radio. It kept someone on 
the road getting the wet battery charged! The squeaks and squeals emitted didn't 
deter them from enjoying it. People boasted about the programs heard from 
clear-channel on distant stations, especially when weather conditions were right. 
‘A close neighbor also owned a radio with which he was constantly experimenting, 
by adding special gadgets. You knew exactly when his set was turned on because 
of the interference. Dad always claimed that this amateur had a transmitter 
instead of a receiver. 

While living at the "North Place”, Fred Jr., Rayford and Eileen were born. Our 
sister Edna was born in 1932, but passed away in 1944. 

Alter our move we could keep a few milk cows. Mom also raised a lot of 
Leghorn chickens and turkeys. The first few years as many as three incubators 
were used to hatch the eggs. When the roosters were big enough they were 
butchered and sold as fryers. A lot of eggs were sold to keep things going. 

Just before Christmas the turkeys were butchered. As many other people 
also raised turkeys they would go from place to place killing and plucking them. 
Dad became very efficient at “sticking” turkeys so that feathers would be easy to 
Pull. Before he acquired the knack of sticking, an experience at Donaldson's 
convinced him that he was probably as good as those who were trying to do the 
job. Mrs. Donaldson was scared out of her wits when a supposedly dead bird got 
up and started walking around inside the house! 

‘The dead birds would be hauled into Hanna, usually by sleigh but sometimes 
by car if the roads were open. On one of these trips with the model “T", the 
radiator froze. To help thaw it out, Dad covered the radiator with his fur coat, When 
the steam hit the coat It shrunk it so badly, dad was unable to wear it again! 

The first car we owned was this same Model T. Dad in his travels had ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of gas engines, which proved valuable through 
the years. Model Ts were temperamental at the best of times but ours never let 
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him down. In the winter he would jack up one back wheel, pour hot water through 
the block and give the crank a few spins. Always it woulti go. Mom learned to drive 
this car and it always brought her home. She has been driving ever since. Of all the 
cars Dad owned, his favorite was the Model A. 

Dad farmed with horses until 1939 when he acquired an old cross mounted 
Case, 15-27 model, which was his initiation to power farming. That old tractor 
taxed his mechanical knowledge to the limit. However, he prevailed, and with 
spare parts he got from Whaleys he used it until he got a better one, 

‘After the threshing syndicate folded several different men threshed 
‘Among them were Bill McLaren, Roy Bartman and Fred Whaley. 

‘There were only two crops in this country, the one in 1923 and next year's. 
‘The crop of 1927 was halled out and Dad had no insurance. Many hall insurance 
‘companies went broke that year. He was hailed out a few times after that but was 
better able to stand the loss. 

in 1932 Dad spent most of the summer building a barge. He hired a young lad 
from Vancouver who had come with Stuart McRae, to operate the barge. Just 
before the lad left to go back to school, he announced he was going to harness a 
horse. Thinking he was taking a long time to do the job, dad went to see how he 
was getting along. He had put the collar on upside down and insisted that was the 
way it should go. 

There was a couple of years when folks around here, including dad, stacked 
their short crops to cut down on expenses. Dad bought a Case threshing machine 
in 1940. It was used for many years to thresh ours as well as the neighbors’ crops. 

Shortly after arriving in this country, dad joined the old U.F.A. From then on 
he was actively involved in many projects for the betterment of the community. 
Eventually he became Secretary-treasurer of the Garden Plain Local and served 
in that capacity for more years than anyone else. Through the sustained efforts of 
the farmers’ movement, the Alberta Wheat Pool was formed, of which he was an 
original contract signer. In the interim he found time to serve twenty-five years as a 
director of the Hanna Co-op store and the Hanna Municipal Hospital. He also 
served as a trustee for both Garden Plain and Alps school districts. When Sullivan 
Lake Rural Electrical Association was formed in 1952, dad became its first 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Feeling that it was time to quit and because of failing eyesight, he retired from 
active participation in most of these organizations, but still showed a keen interest 
in them. As he was now unable to drive, Mom had to take the wheel, but even at 
that, Saturday was still his day in town. After doing what business had to be done, 
he would head for the “corner” to meet the boys. 

Dad was born in Moneymore, County Down, Ireland in 1884. America was the 
land of opportunities, to which he immigrated at the age of fifteen. With stops at 
Philadelphia and Seattle he came to Vancouver, B.C., in 1911. He had many jobs, 
but the two he spoke about mainly were helping on the grade for the Grand Trunk 
Railway, forerunner of the C.N.R., and working at the many jobs involved with the 
forest industry of that province. 

Alter celebrating fifty-one years of married life, he passed away in February, 
1975 in his ninety-first year and is interred at the Netherby cemetery. 

Mom, with a growing family to care for, didn't get too involved in community 
affairs. As the family got bigger she and dad would take us to picnics, to dances, to 
card parties and to Hugh McLarens. 

Having been able to drive for many years, she thinks nothing of going to 
Drummheller, Brooks and Lacombe. For the past few years Mom has been a 





crops. 
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member of the Dundee "Women's Institute. She looks forward to the monthly 
meetings and activities which the organization promotes in the community, 


RAYFORD JOHNSTON — | was bor 
March 9, 1926 at the Hanna Municipal 
Hospital. | lived in the Garden Plain dig. 
trict for four years until our family moveg 
south to the Alps district in the spring of 
1930. The day we moved it rained cats 
and dogs. 

My schooling began in March 1932 
a few days after my sixth birthday. | took 
all of my schooling at Alps school. There 
were some good and bad days at school 
I had a look at the strap, stood in corners 
and sat under desks. Some of the things 
| was in on were burning grass in the toilet holes or in gopher holes, and taking a 
neighbor girl's cap and putting it under a rock a mile and a half down the road 
from the school. One afternoon the teacher decided on a nature walk. Half of the 
kids got ahead of the teacher and | was one of them. Seeing a dust storm 
approaching, the teacher and those pupils with her turned back. When the storm 
hit we took shelter in an old shack. We got back to the school at 4:30 and the 
teacher was waiting for us. For punishment we had to “stay in” for one week's 
recesses. 

We had a terrible road to go to school on. | think it was the worst road in 
Alberta. It was very hilly and the snow would be belly deep on the horse. My 
brother and | rode double in the saddle for nearly two years. When my sister 
started school we went with a two-wheeled cart pulled by the same horse named 
Brownie, This horse took all four of our family to school from 1931 until the day the 
last of us quit in 1945. 

The hours before and after school were no picnic either. There were always 
lots of chores but the one | dreaded most was churning, I was also assigned the 
job of getting in the horses in the morning, giving them a feed of oats and 
harnessing them while the rest of the family milked the cows, fed the calves and 
made breakfast. 

In the depression years our summer holidays were spent herding turkeys to 
clean the grasshoppers out of the potato patch, and trapping gophers for their 
tails. The money we got for their tails we used to buy our fall school supplies. Also 
we had to weed the trees, which to me seemed acres. 

{As | got older, | did a lot of stoking for my Dad and the neighbors. When | 
was fourteen years of age | was given a bundle team to help thresh with Dad's 
outfit. 

| went out working a few times after | quit school. | worked for Bill McLaren off 
and on for two years. | also worked for Marion Wright, Jim McClusky, Jack Corry 
and Arley Chidley. | did everything from washing my own underwear to cleaning 
eggs. 

In the spring of 1948 my brother Freddie and | rented Harry Bartman’s place. 
In 1952 Freddie bought land of his own and I-rented Harry's place by myself. Next, 
| purchased a quarter of land from Bill McLaren which was close to my Dad's 
place. That quarter was Bill's original homestead, 

In November 1955 | married Mavis Durand trom east of Spondin. We moved 
my folk’s first house from the north place, renovated it and lived in their yard 


Rayford, Mavis, Shelley and Lee Johnston 
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We purchased the James McDonald Taylor place from Ben Taylor, built 
house and moved there in the spring of 1961. > 

We have two children, a girl Shelley and a boy Lee, who attend school in 
Hanna. 

‘After living here fifty-one years I guess | am getting to be an old timer myselt. 
Life has been good to me and I've enjoyed it. 


GROWING UP ON THE FARM, By Fred Johnston — My earliest recollections 
are of moving from the North Place to where we now live. It was a cold spring day 
in 1930. Mom, Rayford, Eileen and | came in the Model T. Dad, Fred Blaxhall and 
Billy Wagner brought wagons loaded with furniture, chickens and whatever else 
could be loaded. We brought our cats in the car, but they all went back. We rented 
and continued to do so until we bought in 1945. There were two good wells and a 
spring on the new place, something which were totally unavailable on the old one. 

As | was approaching school age the folks purchased a saddle horse, 
Brownie from Lovedays. The very first time | rode him he “wiped me out” going 
under the clothesline; nor was it to be the last time, for he had a habit of shying 
unexpectedly and unseated whatever kid or kids were on his back. By the time 
Rayford, Eileen and Edna were going to school, Brownie was being driven in a 
two-wheeled cart that Dad had made out of the old car. Yet he continued his bad 
habit of shying, more so when he met a car. However he was stil going strong 
when the last of us were through school. We travelled to school in the winter time 
in acutter. Some winters the roads were nearly impassable and the school was as 
cold inside as out. The janitor was usually the teacher. They did the best they 
could under the circumstances but it seemed it was a losing battle. Except for 
chilblains, frost bitten noses and fingers, we survived and were healthier for it. 

In the spring we used to find Tiger Lilies growing in a number of places, but! 
haven't seen one for years. Our school sitting on top of a big hill afforded us the 
opportunity of tobogganing and sledding during the noon hour. Occasionally we 
could do some skating on nearby sloughs. The usual summer sports such as 
softball were played by everyone; getting together any semblance of a team 
forced us to use the best to the poorest players, as our school hadn't too many 
pupils at any time. One year, we got a football. We must have punished ourselves 
or it too roughly, for the bladder burst and that was the end of that. 

| stayed home to help Dad on the farm after | quit school. | never got to drive 
horses very much but did a lot of work with the old Case tractor. During the war 
years the opportunity of driving a bundle team was forced upon me. One incident! 
recall happened in the fall of 1946, when our outfit threshed for Stewart McRae. 
We were hoping to finish the fall run that day, and although the skies clouded over, 
luckily no rain fell. We did finish by seven that evening and when the lights of the 
machines were turned off we were literally in the dark. The faint coal oil lamp in 
‘Stewart's window showed the general direction of the buildings. What a calamity! 
Rigs were running into the fences, ripping wire off, but eventually we got out of the 
field to meet more trouble. A rig or two fell into the creek with the teamsters getting 
wet feet. We did get to the barn eventually and put our teams away. On the way to 
the house Hughie Riddle fell in an old dugout in the side of the bank. When we got 
to the house, Mamie Cattanach who was cooking, as Stewart was not married yet, 
wondered what all the commotion was about. 

In the summer of 1947 Rayford and | purchased a new one-ton Ford truck. 
‘Some of the neighbors hired us to haul their wheat to the elevators, coal from 
Pahl's mine and hogs to Hanna on shipping day. 

‘About 1950 Rayford and I took over as telephone repair linemen for the Trunk 
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Line along the Castor Trail as well as the Garden Plain Mutual (Line 10). There 
were five and later six lines on portions of thirteen miles to look after, as well ag 
thirteen on line ten. Repairs such as untangling and splicing wires, setting uy 
poles, and telephone box maintenance were part of our job. Trouble with the line 
frequently happened after a violent wind storm. Electrical storms were most 
troublesome, especially so after the combination magneto-dial phones were 
installed. We were forever inserting new carbons in the 98A arrestors or hanging 
new lead-ins, as the lightning would burn the wires. We always used an ohm meter 
to test the lines, but occasionally the meter would throw us off completely. When 
this occurred we had to make a guess as to the cause of the trouble. Sometimes 
we spent hours on just a little thing. There were no regrets when the underground 
system was ploughed in. 

Eileen married in 1948 and Rayford in 1955. This left me home with the folks. 
‘About this time | started to play for dances with Herb Wimmer, Bud Hanson and 
Jack McLaren, When Jack left to teach in Edmonton, we had several musicians at 
different times playing with us. Gradually | got interested in the activities of various 
organizations which Dad belonged to. | have since taken over some of his 
directorships and added a few of my own. These along with my farming operations 
keep me occupied. 

Mom and | live in a new house which | built in 1973. It is more spacious and 
comfortable than the old one which started out as Charlie Doran's homestead 
shack in 1909, with the bigger addition put on in 1913. Through all the years it has 
been home for several families but especially so the Johnstons. After sixty years it 
deserves to be turned out to pasture. 


FRED MILLER STORY, By Emma Miller Mason — Our parents, Fred and 


Salome, with five children came from Bessarabia, Roumania in 1927 to the Lone 
Butte district. In 1936 we moved to the Scapa district. By that time our family had 
increased to six girls and three boys. In 1937 the last of our family, a girl, was born. 

We attended Alps school, with Mrs. Lucy McLaren being one of our ficst 
teachers. We remember going to schoo! in the winter in a closed cutter, pulled by 
a team of horses, and in the spring and fall walking two and a half miles, or riding a 
horse, especially Katy, our Shetland pony. 

Recess and noon hours were very memorable as we did numerous fun things 
‘such as tobogganing down the east side of the schoo! hill, skating and playing 
hockey on a nearby slough, playing fox and goose, prisoner's base, and when the 
‘snow went we played scrub until the end of June. Two highlights of the school year 
consisted of the Christmas concert — putting on a program of plays, singing, 
Santa Claus and exchanging of gifts — and at the end of the term we always 
looked forward to a picnic with Netherby and Garden Plain schools. 

Our last year of school at Alps there were only seven pupils — Donnie 
McLaren, Emma Miller, Alan Hemstock, Greta Greenway, Emil Miller, Vera Miller 
and Marilyn McLaren. We felt very sad when the school closed down, and in 1948 
we had to go to Weise School, which was four miles from our place. 

The purchase of something new was usually an exciting and happy event in 
the family, One such occasion was when we acquired our first tractor, a new 1944 
rubber-tired John Deere. We all had to have a turn riding on it, but after a few runs 
down the road, it refused to go. Not knowing very much about this marvelous 
invention we tried pushing it and choking It. After much excitement, we discovered 
it was out of gas. 

Harvesting was always a big undertaking. After cutting with horse binders 
and stooking were all done, along came the threshing crew consisting of a tractor 
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and separator, with an operator, six or eight men with teams of horses and bundle 
racks. Preparing meals for them was like feeding an army They were always very 
hungry as they worked very hard picking bundles and shovelling grain. The men 





Fred Miler Family Reunion, July 1961. Back Row, left to right: Otto, Cecile, Ella, Alma, Walter, Emma, 
Emil and Vera. Seated: Lily, Dad, Mom, Hilda, 
Lily married Dan Faechner. They live at Craigmyle and have four children and 


five grandchildren. 
Cecile married Jack Cunningham and lives in Belleville, Ontario. They have 


two children. 


‘Alma married George Anderson. They live in Aldergrove, B.C. and have two 
children. 

Walter married Carol Johnston. They had four children. Walter passed away 
in 1961 


Hilda is married to Alex McMullen. They live in Edmonton. They have five 


children and one grandchild. 
Ella married George Mihoiluk. They live in Vancouver and have one 
daughter. 
‘Otto lives on the home farm at Scapa. 
Emil married Rema Lovell. They live in Jasper and have three children. 
Emma married Albert Mason. They live in Della and have three children. 
Vera married Jim King. They live in Camrose and have two girls. 
Mom and Dad retired and moved to Hanna in 1958. Dad passed away in 
March, 1963 at the age of 69. Mom passed away in July, 1972 at the age of 77. 


ADOLPH KIEST FAMILY — Complled by Fred Johnston — Adolph, his older 
brother Rudolph and their parents left Roumania in 1926 for Canada. They came 
to Alberta and farmed the George Block place. Adolph's sister, Mrs. G. Schmidt, 


her husband and family arrived here in 1927. 
‘Adolph married Erma Gartner, a neighbour girl, in 1996 and they took over 


the Block farm when Adolph's parents moved to Hanna, 
In 1945 the Kiest family moved to Wetaskiwin where Erma’s parents had 
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resided since 1939. There were five children in the family at this time. Ruby, the 
eldest, had started school at Alps with Mrs. McLaren as teacher. The other 
children were Richard, Gary, Rodney and Kathy. 

About 1951 the Kiest's moved to a farm at Sangudo where the youngest, 
Linda, was born. They retired from farming in 1961 and moved to Edmonton, 
residing there until 1967. Then they moved to Vancouver but rain and strikes 
forced the Kiests back to sunny Alberta in 1976. 

The children are all grown and married. There are numerous grandchildren, 
Ruby died in 1972. The Keists now reside in Spruce Grove, Alberta. 





JOE SLEPECKA, By Fred Johnston — A tall muscular man by the name of Joe 
‘Slepecka came into this area at the time the Hanna to Warden railway line was 
being bullt. He worked on the many fills and grades, using his own outtit of horses, 
An Estonian by birth, he had originally homesteaded in the Sunnynook area in 
1911. Joe fully understood the hardships and privations of trying to eke out a living 
on his homestead. While living at Sunnynook he bought a well-boring machine 
and bored many wells. He brought it to this area, drilling a few wells, staying where 
he was working as long as he could. In one neighbor's well he struck a rock which 
couldn't be removed. This meant a trip to Drumheller for some dynamite. Joe had 
It placed as far back in the truck as he could get it, always fearful that it might go 
off accidentally. Back again at the well-site he was lowered into the well which was 
‘a mere twenty-two inches in diameter. With very little room to maneuver, and 
considering that Joe was no small man, he got the job done. Sometimes he was 
unsuccessful and had to start over again. He also worked out for others in the 
neighborhood. 
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‘Joe Siepeka's horse driven wel drilling machine. Joe is standing on the right. 


About 1956 he bought the Berg homestead, the SW 3-33-14, from a 
Mortgage company and erected a small shack. It burnt down on him so he had to. 
build another. He bought the Alps teacherage and had it moved onto the place as. 
well. He left some of his horses at Sunnynook until he bought the Berg place. To 
show the respect that the horses had for him, he trailed most of them in without the 
benefit of halter or rope. 

His pride and joy was his irrigated garden, especially his potatoes. They were 
always planted when the moon was right. He dug a root cellar in the side of a hill in 


which he placed all his vegetables. Joe was laughingly known as the “Potato 
King”. 
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Joe was a withdrawn, lonely man, one who never forgot, and a habitual snuff 
user. He walked many miles and it was not unusual to see him roaming the country 
‘at night. Many times he left at 4 a.m. and would be in Hanna before anyone had 
‘gone to work. He usually caught a ride home, bringing such supplies as he 
needed, and a big roll of discarded newspapers which he tried to read. It was 
known that he could not write, He listened to his radio a lot. In the spring of 1963 
he sold his horses and retired to a small house in Hanna. In 1967, after a short 
iliness, he passed away in the Hanna Hospital and was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery. 


EMIL and RUBY SIEPPERT — We were married in June 1952. Lonnie was 
born on October 14, 1956. We farmed the David Rust land eighteen miles south of 
Hanna in the Parr district until the fall of 1956 when It was sold to the Hutterite 
Colony. We bought the McLaren land in the spring of 1957. 

‘The McLaren house had been moved to Hanna so we bought the Alps schoo! 
which was near by. We moved into the school in June 1957. We had an early snow 
in September that year; it blocked our road for awhile, We finished redoing the 
basement of the house and moved into it on October 14, 1957. The following 
‘summer we had difficulty keeping the rain from getting into the basement because 
the shell of the house was not yet set up. In 1960 we moved Alps schoo! into our 
yard and it is now being used as a garage. 

Lonnie’s first year of school was at Netherby. He completed his education in 
Hanna and graduated in 1974. 








JIM and VERA SCHUMAKER — Vera Noyce and Jim Schumaker were 
married in Calgary in November of 1948. Vera grew up on her parents’ farm and 
had taken her schooling at Alps, Dundee and Hanna. She was employed in 
Calgary where she met Jim, who was also employed there. Jim grew up on his 
parents’ farm at Didsbury, and had served in the Navy during World War ll. In the 
spring of 1957, they and their four children loaded up an old International truck 
and came to take over the farm of Vera's parents, the C. W. Noyce place. They 
were the first people to have a television set in this area, having brought theirs out 
trom Calgary. 

‘Jim and Vera raised grain, cattle and pigs. They also had a flock of geese. 
‘The geese swam on the big slough south of the house. When feeding time came 
Jim would call and the geese would take to their wings. After a half mile flight they 
would come circling to an awkward landing right in front of you. It was then that 
you had to step back or suffer the consequences. 

Randy, who had attended school in Calgary, had to walk a mile to catch the 
bus to go to the new two-roomed Netherby school. It was then that a high grade 
road was built to accommodate the bus. Catherine, Daryl, and Rhonda went when 
they became of age. While Schumakers lived here two more children, Allan and 
Linda were born. 

While they were on the farm, the first snow storm of the season would always 
block their road. Jim said that he was going to a place where he didn't have to 
shovel snow anymore, just watch it run down the ditch. In the spring of 1963 Jim 
and Vera had an auction sale. The land was divided three ways and was sold to 
Rudy Annas, Otto Miller and Norman Greenway. They went to Victoria, B.C. where 
Jim had been stationed during the war. 

Randy and Catherine are married. Daryl and Rhonda are on their own. Allan 
and Linda are at home. 
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SMART STORY, By Glen Smart — The Smart family moved to the Hanna area 
from Oyen in 1933. As our father had been killed in a well accident in 1930, our 
mother's father, Mr. Harley Ball, came to live with us and moved with us to Hanna, 
The family consisted of Mother, Mrs. Bernice Smart, and her children, Helen, 
Glenn, Donald, Howard, Daisy and Melvin. Our first home was the Stirling place, 
two miles north of Hanna. Some of the children attended school at Silver Valley, 

We used to have get-togethers at the Howard Kern’s dairy farm along with the 
Parkers, Curtis and the Hanna hospital girls; lots of music and fun. After a time we 
moved to the Gwin place about six miles north of Hanna, and attended schoo! at 
Antelope Hill, We moved from the Gwin place to the Henry Brown farm where we 
attended school at Garden Plain. 

‘Our Mother met Albert Sim in 1937 and they were married in 1938. We moved 
from the Brown place to the John Sim place which was to be our home for some 
time, We were soon blessed with a baby brother Harry Sim, born in 1938, bringing 
the number of children in our family to seven. We went to Scapa school from the 
Sim place. In 1939 Stanley Sim was born, but he passed away at the age of three 
months. He was buried in the Netherby Cemetery. We were fortunate to have a lot 
of good neighbors: Temples, Brunners, Wiens, Gauglers, Millers and Fechoes, the 
list could go on and on. Our family used to play for local dances held at schools, 
and halls in the Scapa and Hanna area. Helen went to Calgary to work, met Steve 
Varro and soon became Mrs. Varro. They make their home in Calgary. Glenn, 
Donald, Howard, Daisy, Melvin and Harry all worked around home for neighboring 
farmers. When Glenn was nineteen he joined the armed forces in Calgary and 
completed his basic training at Camrose and his advanced training in Halifax. 
After a brief visit home to Hanna on a farm leave he went overseas completing 
training in Aldershot, England. He was with the troops who disembarked in France 
‘on June 6, 1944. He was wounded at Nymegen, Holland on November 27, 1944, 
spent several months in hospital in Antwerp, Belgium, and rejoined his outtit 
just as they were moving into Germany. When the war was over, he was stationed 
in Utrecht, Holland where he met a Dutch girl who soon became his wife. He 
returned to Canada and was discharged March 19, 1946. Donald married Muriel 
‘Stubbs (Dubie) in 1946; Howard married Edith MeMillan of Stettler in 1947; Daisy 
married Ken Smith of Ponoka in 1951; in 1947, Melvin married Christine Arth; in 
1960, Harry Sim married Leanna Severdal 

‘Our parents had moved to Edmonton while Glenn was overseas, so on his 
return to Canada he made his home in Edmonton as well. Glenn and wife went to 
Hanna in 1946, to farm the Sim farm, and he also worked on the railroad for a 
while. Our son was born in Hanna Hospital in 1947 and in October of that year we 
moved back to Edmonton, which has been our home since. Four more sons and 
daughters were born in Edmonton. 


CLYDE BLOCK — in 1910 Clyde Block came as a youngster with his parents the 
W. B. Blocks, his older brother George, and his sister Gertrude from Washington. 
He attended Alps and Solon schools. 

In 1917 his father traded the homestead for a farm at Spokane, Washington. 
The Block family lived in the States for a few years, then came back to this area. 
Clyde, who was married by this time, came as well. He farmed the Hahn place on 
which the Royalton school was built. He moved to the Aubry Crowe farm in the 
Dundee district, then about 1934 he farmed the old Pete Olsen place on section 
12-33-14, While here they milked cows for a living. They liked to attend the pickup 
ball games and go to dances, especially the ones at Hugh McLaren's. Clyde was 
like his brother George, a jovial sort of person. 
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Their son, Gayle was a small boy at the time, and while Blocks were on the 
olsen place they had a daughter. They left here later on for a farm farther north in 
the Bluffton area. Clyde died in 1972, his wife in 1973. Gayle lives in Calgary and 
the rest of the family are scattered. 


THE FOLLOWING LIVED IN THE DISTRICT, 
BUT VERY LITTLE 1S KNOWN ABOUT THEM. 


BENJAMIN F. WEAKLY — Benjamin Weakley was ari early pioneer who came 
with his wife and family in 1910 to the NE 27-32-14 to homestead. He was one of 
the first trustees of the newly built Alps school. Their children were among the first 
pupils of the school. They moved to the States about 1917. 


WILLIAM FRED HOWELL, By Helen Jensen Northey — Another of the early 
pioneers, Fred Howell, accompanied by his family, homesteaded the SE 12-33-14 
jn 1909. They kept a stopping house along the Castor Trail. The two children, Jack 
and Margaret were among the first pupils of the Alps school. The family left in 
4914 for the States. 


LEVERETT 0. FRASER, By Fred Johnston — L. 0. Fraser and family, 
originally from Prince Edward Island, homesteaded in 1909 across the road from 
Jack Young on the SW 35-32-14. L. O. and Jack Young broke the prairie sod for 
some of the early settlers. In 1914 they left for Calgary where L. O. worked for the 
city’s street car system. In 1922 Frasers went to Kamloops, B.C. where L. O. took 
charge of Pat Burns’ slaughter house. Shortly after arrival he, his daughter Olive 
and son Leverett were accidently drowned in the Thompson River. Mrs. Fraser, 
the sole survivor, accompanied the bodies back to Prince Edward Island where 
she remained to live. 


WILLIAM E. RICKETTS — William E, Ricketts homesteaded on the south half 
of 33-82-14 and his son, Ivan C. Ricketts on the NW 28-32-14. They came as 
homesteaders in 1910. Besides Ivan there was in the family, llene, the youngest 
daughter, who was of school age, and a married sister who lived with her family in 
Calgary. W. E. bullt a big house on his place and by sliding a panel out of the way, 
a large side room could be made. Many dances and parties were held here in the 
early days. Ivan called the square dances. Often people would dance til daybreak 
before going home, Sometimes the Ricketts served breakfast for the weary 
dancers. 


W. €, Ricketts threshing outfit, 1916. Left to Right: S. Willams, Earl and Mrs. Himmelreich, Bill Sim, 
leaning on cook car, Bryon Massey, Harry Himmelreich; leaning on barrel, Ivan Ricketts, foreground 
is Gillie Brown, background is L. Hall, W. E. Ricketts, John McLaren and Walter Hill. 
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Ivan became the first secretary-treasurer of the Alps school. He married Ada, 
a sister of Walter Hill who lived just north af Solon school. The young coupig 
moved to the Chas. Doran place vacated by the McLarens. Ivan became pound 
keeper for the municipality while living here. The Ricketts left these parts during 
the war, presumably for the States. 





M. M. BERG — M. M. Berg homesteaded the SW 3-33-14. He and his wife 
‘came from somewhere west of the Red Deer River in 1910. They lived in a small 
shack. They proved up and then went back where they had come from. 


GALLIDAY BROTHERS — The Galliday brothers, Homer and Isaac came in 
1910. Homer on the SE 2-33-14 and Isaac the SE 13-33-14, Homer proved up, sold 
‘out to Charlie Noyce very early. His shack was moved into Noyce’s yard where it 
sat for many years. Isaac also proved up but the land eventually went to the 
municipality, as it was a very poor quarter, mostly hardpan. It is now part of a 
grazing lease, 


E. E. KAMM, By Fred Johnston — Edward Erick Kamm and family from the 
States were early settlers of the area coming in 1909 to homestead the south half 
of 27-32-14. Ed senior was elected first chairman of the Alps school, but died 
before it was bullt. His wife, his two boys Fred and Ed Jr. and daughter Edina, left 
in 1914 for Auburn, Washington. 


ALBERT E. TUMELSON, By Fred Johnston — The Tumelson family were late 
comers to the district, coming from the States to homestead in 1917. They 
homesteaded B. F. Weakley's pre-emption which he had failed to prove up, the 
NW 27-82-14, Obie and Clinton attended the Alps school. Tumelsons stayed here 
Jong enough to prove up and then returned to Post Falls, Idaho. 


PETER F. OLSEN, By Holen Jensen Northey — Pete Olsen was another early 
pioneer coming in 1909 to a South African Scrip, the East half of 30-31-13, He 
homesteaded the NE 12-99-14 in 1912, and later purchased the quarter west of 
him. | remember as a small child, that as Olsen came from the Garden Plain Post 
Office and store he brought news of the declaration of World War I. He and Pete 
Jensen were very good friends and kept in touch for years. He moved to Nakusp, 
B.C. where he farmed and died some years ago. 





W. H. FOWLER — W. H. Fowler came in 1910 to the SE 4-33-14. A shoemaker 
by trade, he did not remain long. 


EDWIN FRASER — Edwin Fraser homesteaded the NW 25-32-14 in 1911. 


THOMAS LEEMAN — Thomas Leeman homesteaded the SW 2-33-14 in the 
year 1911. He had filed on the NW 35-32-14, the site of the Alps school but he died 
before he received patent to this land. 


VOR POWELL — vor Powell was a bachelor who came in 1915 to NW 33-32- 
14, He joined the Canadian Army during World War | and went overseas. 


JOHN MITCHELL — John Mitchell lived in SW 4-33-14, a short, moustached 
‘Scotchman who was very late in homesteading, coming in 1920. He was a distiller 
by trade in his native land and while here he had a still and made some very good 
spirits. He lived in a small shack and was very well read. At the time of his sale 
about 1935, he had many books and papers. John went back to Scotland to live. 
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BOB KENNEDY — Bob Kennedy homesteaded on the SW 25-32-14. Known as 
"Little Bob Kennedy”, he came from Brandon, Manitoba in 1913 with Hugh and Bill 
McLaren. He proved up and went back to Manitoba. 





‘surprise Party at MeLarens, 1916. Back Row, left to right: Hugh McLaren, Mr. H. Lewis, Elbert Pettie, 
Charlie Stanfild, John MeLaren, Andy Glover and Bob Kennedy. Middle Row: Francis Lewis, Valletta 
Wagher, Louise Knutson, Lillian Wagner, Gertie and Velma Overton. Front Row: Effie McLaren, Joe Zehner, 
Lizzie Cattanach, Alice Lewis. 


THEY TELL THE STORY... 
about the homesteader who used to take a short cut through the 
neighbor lady's land. She resented this very much, and one day when he drove up 
to the gate, she was barring the way. Harsh words were exchanged. 
“Get out of the way, you old Irish devil” he ordered. 
She replied, “I'll have you know, you're not talking to your mother.” 
" about the Scottish lad who had bought a team, wagon and supplies in 
Stettler. The owner of the livery stable thought that the lad was taking overly long 
to harness his team, and enquired what the problem was. 
““s this the way to put the collar on?” the young man asked. 
‘The owner, noting that the collar was on upside down, pushed his hat to the 
back of his head, thought for a moment, then replied, “Well, some people do.” 
‘about the Englishman who rode home from a dance behind the 
neighbor boy on his motorcycle. Relating the experience later, he said, "Me ears 
were a-flapping like a piece of tar paper between two boards.” 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS — WIESE 


Following list is the homesteaders, owners or renters who resided on the land and 
Present owners and renters. Renters * 





TOWNSHIP 33-15-4 _§. Brunner rs. Lange (state) __W. Diegel 
Sb 1-33-15 Brunner R Weich* £29315 
W. Mansfield Ni 12.9345 SW 1 11-83-15 J Wiese 
Sid" L. Baxter School Land H, Wiese 
R.Fecho H. Wimmer At Diegel W. Wiese 
A. Fecho SE 411-3315 E.Bohlender* NW % 

N 5 1-33-45 Schoo! Land E Wook” 4, Diegot 
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233-15 Dayle TownsHiP32-14.4 , &.Haesse | 
D. Holloway N¥ 29-32-15 N Ye 29-32-14 R Welch f 
Ww. Wese A. Murdock Schoo! Land Ni. Anas | 
TOWNSHIP 92-15-4}: Birney, R. Annas Wee osHS 
3632-415 $ 1230-32 im | 
Otani Wim ligt Sianeon W, Vise Ht 
A Fecho Su i 20.9218 1. Fecho Se oc-4 Hl 
jm, NeCreight | 
ysansets 7 wy gose-4 amas” Will 
L Wiens: fe Korg M. Viste: pent 
436-92: if. MeCuish P. Viste ste 
Cie Ji Schultz .Viste™ Anas Hi 
A Brunner Nip 14-32-15 31-92-14 NW 4 6-33-14 i 
Wiens H. Schottsneider N. Bradley G. Viste htt 
$6 959215 Wim, Schotisneider J. Annas P. Visto, ih 
Fisher LDiegel* N. Annas S. Viste 
L.Wiens Bonu Wie 31a2t4 bes 
1435824 SW 1492-15 rs. Ga ielding 
hee L. Doyle b Ward N. Annas 
Wis. Coghill J Schultz P&S. Viste" Wie 733-14 
R Coghill Seo, 24-32-15 § Ye 92-32-14 R. Gaugler 
Wiens 4: Harrington 4 Carstensen W. Viste 
1 1435-32-45 ‘Schultz i. Viste NE % 7-89-14 
H. Micheal NE Ye 25-32-15 H Annas € Kukrall My 
T. Micheal Win, Munro Nie 92-92-14 A Tietze t 
Fecha & Wiese D.dohnston . Raina W. Viste Hh 
SW 1626-32-18 P. Viste Ry Haessel SE 17-08-14 Ni 
‘bowie §.Viste* N. Annas ©. Meallister i 
R Doyle C.Viste (acreage) ownsuipas144 —W. Viste 
426-3248 SE 25-32-15 Ey 533-14 § 833-14 | 
fudson Bay Won. Munro 4. Wiliams Hudson Bay 
Hye P, Viste E.Woelk* A Brunner 
F. Bees Viste" 0. Miller Wieerie 
Win. Albright W 5 25-92-15 SW % 5-38-14 Hudson Bay | 
W 26-92-15 M. McCuish F, Wheeler R. Wiens 
i 
THE WIESE SCHOOL DISTRICT Wi 
By Freda Viste Me 
The first thing | would like to do is Wii 
to acknowledge the foresight of the peo- ue 
ple who preserved the records from the i 
Wiese School. These have been a valu- 
able source of authentic information in 
the complling of the district's history. 
This report in particular could not have 
been done accurately from memory 
alone. i 
Before the school was built, the MH 
children in the district attended Alps i) 
‘and Chain Lakes schools. When there 
Wiese School a itappearstoday lies, they decided to bulld their own | 
school. The first meeting was held at the Mansfield home on December 26, 1913, | 
with John Robertson acting as chairman. There were thirteen votes cast, all in 1 
i 
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favor of building a school, Five trustees were nominated, Jacob Cars| 
(chairman), William Munro (Sec. 
Wiese. 


ee Bogut 16! IONS, 


TO THE TREASURER: <4) (Lt Shool Dntnet Ho. 3.224 


Pay Tes Bose Fog, 


tensen 
-treas), Louig Baxter, Donald Ross and Jutug 


the vam ot Atty 
being for. bt fee whe, 





mete 


Ceeey 


On January 29, 1914, a trustee meeting was held at Chris Viste's. At this time 
they established the district as “Weise S.D. 3089". The name was chosen the 
simplest way possible. The family names were all put into a hat, a draw was made, 
and the slip of paper read Wiese. Somehow when the school was registered and 
the official seal gotten, it was spelled Weise. This is the way it appears in all the 
early records and most of the first teachers and students used this spelling 
The site where the school now stands was selected by the trustees, and they 
had already made arrangements with Mrs. D. Gay to purchase two acres from her. 
However when the Department of Education became involved, they wanted the 
school built on a site recommended by the Inspector, Mr. Buchanan. The wheels 
turned slowly then, as they usually do when there is government involvement. it 
took almost a year (December 12, 1914) to get the location established, where the 
board wanted it in the first place, two hundred yards south from the NW corner of 


Stoned Jf BectsF Ea 90 


Gauaian 






The school was to be a 22" by 32° 
structure with a coal shed on the east 
‘end. The Callum Bros. got the contract, 
for building and painting the school. The 
total cost of the building material was 
$500.00 

At a special trustee meeting on May 
26, 1915 they decided to engage Miss 
Edith Henderson as the first teacher. 
‘She was to start teaching on June 2, at a 
salary of $60.00 per ordinance month. 
This wasn't an easy undertaking for a 
young girl from Toronto. As if teaching 





Students of the Wiese School, taken in 1926 
‘when Miss Tingle was teaching. Back Row: Avis, 
Alpaugh, Violet Baxter, Emma Schottsnelder, 
Louise Baxter, Tilie Schottsneider. Third Row: 
Elma Bartch, Florence Robertson, Rudolph 
Bohlander. Second Raw: Jean Robertson, Phils 
Willams, Gwyneth Wiliams. First Row: (sitting) 
Mary Raina, Evelyn Mansel, Lucy Barc, ohn 
alna, 





out on the prairies wasn't enough of a 
challenge, she married a local rancher, 
Maldwyn Williams, brought up a family, 
and continued teaching at intervals at 
Alps and Wiese schools. At the age of 86 
years she is still the remarkable person 
she always was, writing and sending in 
her own story for this book. 
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Up until about 1930 the school year wasn't established as it is today. The 
trustees decided when the school opened or closed, basing their decisions on 
when a teacher was available, or the money to pay her. Often a severe winter 
meant closing until spring. 

Following is a brief account of some of the highlights from 1916 to 1965. 

July 28/16 — decided to build a school barn. 

January 24/17 — bought piano for schoo! for $50.00 

January 15/18 — set aside $25.00 to be awarded to the children at the end of 
the term for best attendance, obedience and progress in each grade. 

October 19/18 — owing to Spanish Influenza through the Hanna district no 
public gatherings be allowed in the school, notice to be put on door stating same. 

‘October 23/18 — owing to several cases of influenza in the district, the school 
to be closed indefinitely. 

In 1919 the following expenses were recorded: teacher (nine months), 
$900.00; official's salary, $50.00; building expenses, $150.00; caretaking, $70.00; 
supplies and stationery, $40.00; and fuel, $30.00; total, $1,240.00. 

‘January, 1923 — moved that the school close with the children to attend Alps 
and Hudson Bay schools. 

January, 1924 — paying tuition to attend other schools not satisfactory so 
Wiese was to re-open on April 1. 

In 1928 there was talk of moving the school but they decided against it. The 
teaching of grade ten was begun on trial basis and was continued for a number of 
years. 

In 1931 the board began to cut expenses where ever they could. The janitor 
work was done by the older children in rotation, and the teachers even took their 
turn. This saved caretaking expenses. The Secretary Treasurer's salary dropped 
to $5.00 per year and the teacher's salary to $500.00 per year. 

1940 —a teacherage was moved in. 

February 20/40 — (the last meeting recorded in minute book) One motion 
read — that the school be repaired and put on a basement and the yard fence be 
repaired. The next motion read — that we do not agree to the running of a school 
van to Scapa. 





Wiese Students in 1943, Standing, lft to right: Martin and Aloys Brunner, Walter and Calton Viste 
Frank Lund, John Nelson and Gus Annas, Philip Srunne, Alfred Brunner, Freda Gaugler, Marie Bas 
Margaret Arndt, Harold Fecho, Charlie Annas. Siting: Helen Brunner, Joan Baes, Betty Lund, Alva and 
Carol Viste, Raymond Brunner. 
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By the time schoo! started in September of 1955 there was a complete turn of 
events. With ever-decreasing attendance anq difficulties in getting good teachers, 
pressure was really put on the school board by the Sullivan Lake School Division, 
There was the promise of a better education in the centralized school system. Sot 
was with heavy hearts, the board consented to have the children bussed to Scapa, 
‘A new larger school was built there with the idea that this would be the answer tg 
all problems for the large area it served. This was only a dream, for it wasn’t long 
until the Scapa Schoo! felt the same pressures as the one-room schools had, and 
it also succumbed to the wheels of progress. In 1968, with the same promises of a 
better education, another change was made and the students were all bussed to 
Hanna, 

The doors of the old Wiese Schoo! have remained closed so far as education 
goes. An occasional passerby enters and jots his name and address on the 
blackboard, which serves as a guestbook. Even though the foundation is 
crumbling and it is In much need of repair, those who attended the Wiese School 
stil look at it with pride. 

Following is a complete list of the teachers who taught there from 1916 to 
1955 — Edith Henderson, Miss Buchanan, Nora Gray, Ruth Hayter, Winnifred 
Jones, Genevieve Pokotilo, Mr. J.H. Johnston, Florence Meadows, Mrs. Williams 
(nee Henderson), Janet McTaggart, Hilda Carswell, Marie Birch, James Blair, 
Elma Tingle, Agnes Cameron, Mrs. Agnes Temple (nee Cameron), Margretta 
Nelson, Audrey Neff, Jean Benedict, Helen Hartt, Georgina Abbis, Elsie Peterson, 
Wilma Smyth, Annetta Harvey, Norma Meliom, Phyllis Morton, Paul Crough, 
Ernestine Siewert, Isobel Andrews, Florence Robertson (supervisor), Anna 
Damsgard, Lois Bowles, Don Pound, Jack McLaren, Margery Sugden, and Rod 
Morisset. 

These are the men who served faithfully as trustees on the school board 
throughout the years: Jacob Carstensen, William Munro, Louis Baxter, Donald 
Ross, Jullus Wiese, Dominic Raina, J.H. Johnston, John Robertson, Ralph 
Gaugler, Hjalmer Viste, J.M. Williams, Harold Mansfield, Anton Brunner, Harold 
Lund, Manly Viste, John Auer, Ed Pound and Harry Wiese. 

Matters which were of real concern then, seem humorous to us now. Here are 
a few examples: Jean Benedict wrote the board — “What does the schoo! board 
do about plasticine? Do they supply it or are the pupils to bring it? What do they do 
about paste or glue? Do the pupils bring their own, the school board supply it or is 
the teacher supposed to make the paste with flour?” 

A gentleman who was hired to clean the outdoor privies wrote, “When we 
tipped the boys’ tollet so we could clean it out, the stakes that were holding it down 
were rotted to such an extent that they couldn't be replaced. The buildings were so 
rickety that they almost ‘collasped’ when | laid them down on the side. If they are 
not braced they are liable to ‘collaspe’ any time.” 

A dispute with the Department of Education about paying the teacher below 
minimum wage, resulted in the board writing the Minister of Education, “We will 
Need the assistance of the government to pay the $500.00 that we have agreed to 
ay the teacher. Under these circumstances it seems to me that you might save a 
litle money on Mr. McEacheon’s salary rather than have him writing useless 
letters as the one of August 9. 

“The teacher is satisfied with salary offered, and | believe it time the 
Government began to worry a little over the plight of the people who are forced to 
live here and struggle to pay your minimum salary. The condition of the farmers in 
this part of the province should be well enough known by now without wasting time 
and money writing to all the school secretaries.” 
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From the Inspector's reports: “Water supply; brought by pupils, oc- 
casionally.” The next year a well had been dug and the report read: “Water supply; 
Much improved, the well water has a woody taste but it should soon wear off.” 
General Remarks (1920), “The school should be painted outside and kalsomined 
and brightened up inside. The floor should be painted or olled. The stable should 
be painted. The water supply is unsatisfactory. The concrete in the foundation is 
cracked and should be repaired. Get a flag and flag pole.” 

‘Aletter of application for a teaching position in 1933, had a recommendation 
with it from the Principal of Crescent Heights High School, Calgary. He was 
Wiliam E. Aberhart. Another letter of application read, “I am nineteen years of 
age, have had two years of teaching experience at Spondin School. | ask as salary, 
‘$900.00 and high school grant if any high school grades are taught.” One teacher 
trying to collect her wages wrote: “I hope you will not mind me continually asking 
about it. It really affects my plans so greatly that | hardly know what to do until | am 
sure. You spoke of the uncertainty of farming. | don't believe It could quite beat 
this. I's like getting hailed out or expecting an early frost.” 





TEACHING WIESE, 1932-33, By 
Audrey Neff Yearick — | first taught 
school near Chinook where my parents 
and sister Dorothy, now Mrs. Henry 
Beach, lived. When they moved to Hanna 
I looked for a new school near there. 
‘As there was a surplus of teachers in 
1932 | was very fortunate to be accepted 
to teach the Wiese School for the 1932- 
33 term. 

It was a very interesting year as | 
had most of the grades with a large class 


Wiese School students, 1932. Back Row: 
Florence and Jean Robertson, Gwyneth and 
Phyllis Willams, Elma Barteh. Third Row: Annie 
‘and Celia Brunner, Lucy Gaugler. Kneeling on 
lef: Fred Fecho, Kneeling on right: Adam Gillie. 
Sitting in front Dick Brunner, Willie Gaugler 
Frank Brunner, Allan Mackimmie, Donald Fecho. 





in Grade 1 and 2 and also some pupils 
in High School. The children were all 
pleasant and well-behaved, and enjoyed 
outside sports including softball. 

‘One new experience for me in 
teaching that year was having a large 





class of beginners with two of them 
speaking only the German language learned at home, It was a real challenge to 
help them learn English and later to read. | remember placing lettered cards on 
the door, desk, windows, etc., to assist in this project. Pictures of objects with 
printed word often helped. They also learned English from the other children at 
recess and noon. By the end of the year they could read and passed into Grade 
Nwith the others. 

The following pupils attended Wiese School that year: Florence and Jean 
Robertson, Alma Bartch, Gwenyth and Phyllis Williams, Lucy and Willie Gaugler, 
Frank and Dick Brunner, Fred and Donald Fecho, Annie and Celia Brunner, Adam 
and Georgina Gillies and Allan McKimmie. 

For the Christmas concert | remember we all prepared recitations and plays. 
We also sang Christmas carols while | played the music on a very old piano, but it 
served the purpose. The parents and others always enjoyed the efforts of the 
children at the concert. 

| stayed at the friendly home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Gaugler, and it was a 
900d place to board. Their two children Lucy and Willie walked to schoo! with me, 
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a distance of two miles. A daughter, Freda, about four years old, remained 
home. When it was very cold with below zero temperatures we got a ride tothe 
school with Mr. Gaugler in a bob sleigh and sometimes a stone boat. 

At holiday time and some weekends | could always depend on a car ride with 
my Dad, Mr. Charles Neff. He travelled throughout the country, working as an 
agent selling Life Insurance. He usually took me back to the school but sometimes 
had a different ride, 

Early Monday morning | would catch the Hanna-Warden train going north, 
Alter a half hour ride the train crew stopped the train at the railway crossing near 
the school and | would get off the train, Then | would walk the short distance to the 
‘school, arriving there before 9 a.m. That was an exciting trip and | appreciated the 
kindness of the train crew. 

The next year | taught at Handale School, south-east of Hanna. Later | 
married Lewis Yearick of that district and we moved to the Edmonton area where 
we operated a general store. We now live in Edmonton. 

Editor's Note: Charles Neff, father of Mrs. Yearick, passed away on March 29 
at the age of 102 years. 


SOME OF MY _ EXPERIENCES 
TEACHING WIESE SCHOOL, By 
Jean (Benedict) Payne — The summer 
of 1933 | was one of the many young 
teachers seeking employment. It was a 
time of surplus teachers, but a dearth 
of money and positions. Wiese School 
had advertised for a teacher, so my 
brother Roland. took me by car to Dowl- 
ing, where Harold Lund directed us to 
see J.M. Williams, secretary-treasurer. 
En route to his place, we met him on 
the trail between his house and the road. 
Oa rag AJ Se Te ey rae Wool we my cpt 
fos eee nese P| stood bese my. brother's car and 
Brunner, Phys Wiliams, Wille Gauglr, Evan ade application to be hired as teacher 
Wiliams, Jean Robertson, Dick Brunner, Lucy at the Wiese School. Mr. Williams sat 
Gaugle, Fred Fecho, Siting: Joe Bruner, Arnold calmly on his wagon seat, holding the 
Fecho. lines to his team of horses. As he looked 
down at me from his vantage point, he seemed to have complete control of the 
situation. Even though he appeared considerate and kind, | could feel my inex- 
Perience as a flashing aura about me. | wonder that | didn't trip on a blade of 
{grass and shatter all my chances. 

For his assessment of my qualifications | had to wait for a meeting with the 
rest of the school board. Prompt action must have been taken, for soon thereafter, 
to my great delight, I received a letter of acceptance. 

During my two years at Wiese, | boarded at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Lund, which was the rear portion of the Dowling store. They had a kitchen, an 
entry porch, a living room and one bedroom. Mrs. Lund rented the living room to 
me. She put a curtain across the doorway that led to their kitchen, When the 
curtain was open the family had a living room, when It was closed | had a private 
bedroom. 

There was a large closet between the bedroom and my room. Mrs. Lund 
divided this closet in two with a heavy drape. Lunds had access to one half while @ 
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door from the living room gave me access to the other. My wardrobe trunk was set 
beside my closet and served as a dresser. The davenpert was seating area in the 
daytime, and opened into my bed at night. The bedding conveniently folded in 
with the mattress. 

Boarding in a living room can present problems. One day | hurried home 
from school, in through the store where | found Mrs. Lund in charge, alone. | 
passed on through the kitchen and thence to the living room. Once there | decided 
to quickly change my dress, but as Mrs. Lund was the only one around, and she 
was in the store, | neglected to draw the curtain across the doorway. | had just 
taken off my school dress when | heard a young man in the store say, “Is Miss 
Benedict home?” Horrors! No way could | dash around the piano and draw the 
curtain over the door before he reached it. Alternative? Into the closet and close 
the door! There was a click and a sickening realization that the catch to the door 
was on the outside, with no latch inside. | stood motionless until | heard my visitor 
‘come into the living room, pause, then go back out to Mrs. Lund, where he told her 
that Miss Benedict was not in the living room. She was too busy to come in search. 
What now? | donned a dress — no problem there. Now | had three ways of escape: 
I could call Mrs, Lund and expose my stupidity, | could wait til the store closed and 
she came back to the kitchen, or | could duck under the drape that divided the 
closet and exit through their private bedroom into the kitchen. | chose the last, 
and hurried back to the shelter of the living room before my predicament was 
discovered. Never again would | lock myself in that closet! 

Mr. Lund farmed along with operating the store, so six o'clock was not an 
uncommon rising hour. | enjoyed getting up early and having breakfast with the 
family. | had a two mile hike to school, so I'd leave about 8 am. Sometimes, 
especially in the spring, | cut across the fields north and east of Dowling. It was a 
real nature study, starting with the early spring crocuses, to the display of summer 
and fall plants and flowers. 

Plants bring to mind a horticultural experiment we did at school. | had 
gathered some seeds from Mrs. Lund’s dew plant, had taken them to school and 
planted them in a pot. Carefully we cared for them, and beamed good wishes at 
them. In about two weeks, up came one tiny plant. The loving care continued. 
When it was about two inches high we proudly showed it to some parents who had 
‘come to the school. Mr. Fecho looked carefully at it, then at me. He uttered one 
smashing word, “stinkweed”. | checked our little plant with the ones in the field, 
and, sure enough, the structure was identical, only ours wasn't as healthy! 

With an enrollment of sixteen, | had time to give Individual attention. The 
families who had children in school were: Williams, Robertson, Annas, Viste, 
Brunner, Fecho, Gaugler, MacKimmie and Haessel. 

| went out to play with the children many noons and recesses. One April we 
had an overnight snowfall that was just right for packing by noon the next day. We 
all launched into the construction of a giant snowman. The balls grew so easily and 
So large that piling one on top of the other was a major task. We rolled such a big 
ball for the head we could hardly lift it, and we just couldn't reach to get it up on the 
shoulders. The teacher's chair was brought out, and because | was the tallest it 
became my job to heave that head up and pack it. There he stood, our snowman, 
nine feet tall. | recorded the happy group surrounding their creation with my 
Brownie camera. 

‘A beaming sun and vigorous Chinook wind seemed determined to destroy 
our snowman, and he slowly became thinner and began to lean. Soon after recess 
there was a slump and collapse. In four hours we had seen the rise and fall of a 
Noble snowman. 
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| started a diary of some of the interesting events that happened each day, in 
big book. Pictures and alittle story of each student were also put in. At the end of 
the year each child was allowed to put his best composition in the book, in his 
finest handwriting. Each week they all tried to improve their own creation to give 
them a choice composition for the book. 

Christmas concert time was exciting, with everyone getting involved with the 
making of props and furniture out of cardboard, apple boxes and brown paper. 
One year, for an Indian Dance drill we made pant and jacket costumes out of 
gunny sacks. During the performance, from my position as pianist behind 
curtains, | heard a burst of unexpected laughter from the audience. Only later did | 
learn that, as Evan Williams stomped his feet in dance, the belt of his gunny sack 
pants failed. Disgusted, but still in march time, he kicked off the capricious pants 
and continued his pow wow. Fortunately he had kept on his dress pants. Those 
Christmas concert audiences were the greatest. Every child got a big round of 
applause, making him feel just a little taller. 

It was not always easy to get someone to play Santa. One year Harold Lund 
obliged. He tried to change his voice, but as soon as he set foot Inside the door 
and shouted “Merry Christmas”, his four year old son Frank, eagerly shouted 
back: “Daddy, Daddy”. To all the rest of the children he was Santa, and their faces 
shone happily as he greeted each one and handed out treats. 

During the winter we had a social evening every second week. There were 
amateur programs, contests, debates and pie socials, often followed by games 
such as whist, five hundred or cootie. Young and old were all involved, and no 
children were left home with a baby sitter. The evenings ended with lunch and 
friendly chatter. 

Going back to my boarding place and walking to school. | paid $18.00 per 
month board, and had few other expenses. | made my cotton dresses, knit my 
sweaters and wore lisle stockings. My shoes came from Simpson's mail order 
house and were priced at $3.00 to $4.00 a pair. Out of my $50.00 per month salary 
| was able to put some money in the bank. It seems incredible to me now. 

| wouldn't have taken any fashion awards, walking the two miles to school in 
cold stormy weather. | had a muskrat fur coat that had been my grandmother's, 
high overshoes, leather outer mitts, wool inner mitts, a wool tam and a warm 
mohair scarf. Only once when I tried to outrun a sudden sleet storm, instead of 
protecting my face, did | suffer frost bite, and it was just superficial. Sometimes on 
stormy days Jack Robertson or Steve Brunner took their children to schoo! with 
the team and sleigh. I was grateful to be able to ride with them. 

| met friendliness in all the community. Mr. and Mrs. Lund must have had 
many moments of frustration, with a boarder in their living room for ten months of 
the year. Never during the time | spent there did they let me feel that my presence 
was causing inconvenience. 

The parents invited me to their homes to spend evenings with them and 
frequently | stayed overnight, walking to school with the children in the morning. 
Following are some of the memories | have of those visits. Walking home with Lucy 
and Willie Gaugler, with Willie a step or two ahead of us all the way, no matter how 
fast Lucy and | walked. The next morning | found all the Gauglers present for 
breakfast except Willie. His Mother apologized for him, saying he had eaten 
breakfast early and lett for school. He had told her, “That teacher walks too fast.” 
thought you were setting the pace, Willie? 

Visits with the Ernest Haessels, with all the good food, guitar music and 
happy singing and talking. The privilege of sleeping between two beautiful feather 
ticks, at the Senior Steve Brunners. An experience in warmth not to be forgotten 
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| was asked to take family pictures with my Brownie camera, at one home. After all 
were dressed in their best and we were about to proceed .with the picture taking, 
‘one lad refused to budge from a chair behind the table. Upon questioning him the 
Father discovered his pants wouldn't stay up when he made an attempt to get up. 
Father knew he had provided the necessary belt for one of the boys and 
suspenders for the other, but one of them had luxuriated and worn both. Sharing 
mended matters and the picture taking went ahead. 

‘One spring, after a visit to my home in the Hand Hills, my brother Roland 
agreed to take me back to Dowling in his car. It was muddy and we got about two 
mniles east in a coulee, where we got stranded and had to walk home. My second 
brother Don, then said he would take me in the morning (Monday) with his team 
and buggy. 

We left about six o'clock in the morning with Don driving Scoot and Smokey, 
a lively team. He kept them at a quick trotting pace, but it still became a race 
with time, At ten to nine we reached the Dowling corner. The horses were hot and 
tired, so | got out to walk-run the rest of the way to school and Don went into 
Dowling to rest his horses. When | reached the school it was after nine o'clock. 
‘There were no sounds, no indication of life, With guilty feelings | wondered if the 
children had all come and gone. | stepped inside the school. To my astonishment 
they were all in their places doing their rapid calculation. Gwyneth Williams was 
teacher, she had her calculations done too. Impish grins on every face flashed 
happily back at me. Sheepishly | tip-toed to the cloak room, left my coat and went 
to the front of the room. Late | was, but | had a fine memory of beautiful children to 
cherish for always. 

‘On my last day at Wiese School, we had a community-school picnic. | recall 
softball games, races, jumping, good fun and heaps of good food. Best of all was 
the vibrant feelings of good fellowship, a whole community of wholesome 
friendship. | am glad that Mr. Williams, two years earlier, had found my application 
acceptable. | am glad to have had the privilege of teaching at Wiese. 





THE MALDWYN WILLIAMS FAMILY, By Edith Williams with excerpts by 
Phyllis (Williams) Jones — John Maldwyn Williams came to the Nanton district 
from Wales in 1910, to land that his father had bought for him. Here the farmers 
were plagued by early frosts so he sold this land, and in 1914 went overland by 
wagon, with all his possessions to Hanna. He got a halt section homestead that 
someone else had given up, about thirteen miles north of Hanna. He built @ car- 
roofed shack with two very small bedrooms, a kitchen and living room. His sister 
‘Agnes had also come from Wales to keep house for him. 

1 (Edith Henderson) graduated from Victoria University, Toronto, in 1913, with 
a B.A. degree. Frank Buchanan, a fellow student, became inspector of schools in 
the Hanna area. Teaching jobs were scarce, so he offered me a position at the 
‘Alps School, and | accepted. | boarded with the Al Bergs who lived a few miles 
‘west of the school. My quarters were behind a floor rug tacked up to a rafter in & 
one-room shack. Years after, | heard from Mrs. Berg who was in Hawaii. Her 
daughter (a small baby when | was there) was head librarian there, 

‘When Wiese School was built | was offered the job of being the first teacher. 
William Munro was on the school board there and he had become friendly with 
‘Agnes Williams. So, through him, ! went to board with Agnes and Maldwyn while 
teaching at Wiese. My two and a half mile walk to school took me past Raine’s, 
Fielding's and Chris and Hjalmer Viste’s land. The people that lived nearest to us 
had the largest sod house I'd ever seen and the mother lived in the smallest one, 
but I can't remember their names. (Editor's Note: this would be the Ed Wheelers). | 
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taught Wiese for four years, and | taught again at Alps after Maldwyn Williams a 
were married. We were married in November of 1918, in the middle of the fa 
epidemic. There were no public gatherings allowed, so we had no choice but to go, 
right out to the farm with the horse and buggy. 

At first we got our supplies from Hanna, over a road that went up and down, 
hills and wound around sloughs. When the railway came through we got our mail 
and some of our needs in Dowling. We were often short of money, but never short 
of food, We had pigs and cattle and | canned and cured meat. | had a well-to-do 
sister in Toronto who helped out with clothes. We both had growing children, 

1 remember one time we got a soccer team organized at Wiese. There were 
men in the district who were from the old country and had played soccer before, 
‘Among them were John Robertson and his neighbor Don Ross. We played a team 
that they rounded up in Hanna, and defeated them. 

Finally taxes and poor cattle prices drove us out. My son has a bill, that | 
‘saved when we shipped six head of yearling steers, good Angus breeding, and got 
$27.50. The trucker got more than we did. The government was paying three. 
quarters of a cent a pound for cows. 





‘The Williams family. Back Row: Glen, Mr. Williams, Bob, Evan. Front Row: Edith, Gwyneth, Mrs 
Williams, Grace and Phyllis 


William Munro had married Agnes Williams and moved to land near Vulcan. 
Through him we had the opportunity to rent land there too, so in 1935 the Williams 
family left the Hanna district. We couldn't sell our cattle so Maldwyn went with 
them by freight. The family headed out by car, but the roads were blocked by 
snow and we had to do considerable shovelling before we reached Hanna. The 
‘snow continued and by the time we reached Drumheller we had to give up and 
stay there. We took the train out a couple of days later, and so | landed at the 
Kircaldy station with six children and no one there to meet me. 

Maldwyn's dream of having a farm with a creek running through it was 
realized when he bought land on the Little Bow River. He farmed here with the help 
of his boys until he passed away in 1958. We had a son, Glen, born in Vulcan and 
he is on the farm. Our daughter, Mrs. Gwyneth Poersch, lives in Nanton. Phyllis, 
Mrs. Ira Jones, is in Kelowna, B.C. Evan and his family farm about three miles 
south of where Glen is. His eldest son is a doctor of medicine and is interning in 
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Hamilton. I'm very proud of him, Bob is in Calgary and has a nice home and family. 
Edith married Hubert Warren and they farm at Champiof in the grain belt. Grace 
trained as a nurse. She married a Calgary lawyer, Don MacLeod. | have been 
residing in the Peter Dawson Lodge in Vulcan for a number of years. 


MORE MEMORIES OF THE DAYS AT WIESE, By Phyllis Jones — 
Blizzards were a constant fear as we walked over two miles to school. | remember 
one in particular. Dad was going to Calgary to the Fall Livestock Show, 50 Manly 
Viste took him to Hanna to catch the train. Mother went along. The blizzard struck 
before they got back home so he and mother stayed at Vistes, thankful to get that 
far. Children were caught at school. Mr. Fecho walked over to the school to be 
sure no one left unaccompanied. He took Evan and me to his home, where we 
spent the night. In early morning Manly took Mother home, where Gwyneth was 
holding fort with the younger children. They had no way of knowing what had 
happened to Evan and me until Mr. Fecho drove us home later in the day. No 
wonder Mother's hair turned white at an early age. 

Another grim winter was when Dad was hospitalized for several months, 
including Christmas. During this time Mother depended on kind neighbors to get 
her to the hospital to visit him, He became critically ill, and Mrs. Binmore was 
looking after us while Mother was gone to be with Dad. One day | found Mrs. 
Binmore in the bedroom, praying. She told us to pray for Dad's recovery as she 
did, every day. Our prayers were answered and | remember the happy day when 
he returned to the little house on the hill 

Dad was a stockman at heart and earned many cups and ribbons with his 
prize Aberdeen Angus cattle and Yorkshire swine which he took to the Calgary 
Show. Gwyneth went with him a few times and entered animals in the children’s 
events. 

One of our favorite teachers was Jean Benedict. She was great for planning 
parties and made the school a real social centre, She also taught Sunday School 
and after school gave piano lessons. 

Gwyneth and | used to enjoy walking the four miles over to Dowling for the 
mail and shopping at Alpaugh's store. He was a friend of the kids since there was, 
always an extra treat for them shoved in with the groceries. 

We see many changes when we go back to visit. Itis nice to see the trees that 
our family helped plant and maintain still surrounding the school yard, 





DONALD and ANNIE ROSS, com- 
plied from information given by Annie 
Ross and thelr neighbors — Donald 
Ross came, as a young man, to Alberta 
from his home in Alness, Scotland. He 
homesteaded north of Hanna in 1909, 
and as nearly as can be determined, 
he was the first one to actualy live in the 
Wiese School district. Like most of the 
early setters, he hauled his lumber from 
L Stettler with horses, 
in 1918 he married Annie Fulton of 
iam ats, Mite, Don Ross, C. isle In Victoria, B.C. They had four children, 
cone son and three daughters. 
Don Ross rented his land out for awhile. Then in 1827 he sold his holdings to 
Manly Viste, The Ross family moved to Victoria. Don passed away July 16, 1968. 
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Mrs. Ross is still at Victoria and the rest of the family are all residing in B.c, 

Mrs. Ross related a little story to the Bilt McKenzies, of the confusion there 
was in the neighborhood one day when some of them got mixed up, as to which 
day of the week it was. Don left home under the impression that it was Sunday, He 
was going to get the mail at Dowling and when he got over that way he was 
surprised to see people working at McCuish's, digging a well. None of them ever 
worked on Sundays. When he asked them about it, they said it wasn't Sunday, 
Then he wasn't sure who it was that was mixed up, him or them. So he set out 
asking different people what day it was, and if anything got more confused. Mrs, 
Ross doesn't remember how many people he had to ask, but eventually he found 
out that he was right all along. It was Sunday. 


SEVEN YEARS AT DOWLING, By William Munro —\n the fall of 1910 | was at 
my desk in the office of Dunnett & Co. where | was employed as bookkeeper when 
@ young man named Dan Ross came into the office. His home in Scotland had 
been at Alness, three miles from my home town of Invergordon, thus meeting 
thousands of miles from home, we soon became friends. Dan and Jack Robertson 
had homesteaded at Dowling two years earlier and they made the trip from 
Calgary to Dowling with a team and wagon. Some fifty odd years later when Mrs, 
Ross and Dan were riding to Calgary with me after celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the town of Hanna, Dan showed me the spot where they had 
camped overnight in the Drumheller Valley. 

| did not realize that Dan's visit to Dunnett's office would change the whole 
course of my life, but such was the case. He suggested that | was wasting my time 
in the office when | could get 320 acres of land from the government for the 
nominal sum of $20.00. He told me there was a half section open for 
homesteading just west of his place, and so it was that | filed on my homestead 
that afternoon. 

In the spring of 1911 | travelled by rail to Castor which at that time was the 
nearest jumping-off place. While there | purchased enough lumber to build a 
shack 10 by 14 and somehow got myself and lumber out to my new location. Andy 
Murdoch, who was a carpenter, just happened to be staying at his sister's farm 
(Mrs. McCreight) and he was kind enough to take time to help me build, and he 
did a good job. The shack had a shingle roof, one ply of shiplap on the walls with 
tar paper on the outside and building paper on the inside, two windows and one 
door. This was my home summer and winter for seven years. 

My next concern was farming machinery and horses. These | managed to 
acquire and | was now a farmer, although there was still lots for me to learn. My 
first barn was bullt of sods and | was proud of the fact that | did it myself. 

As time went on, Dan, Jack and | spent many hours together and | am 
indebted to both of them for advice in solving many of my farm problems. 
Conditions in those days were somewhat crude, no T.V., no radio, no telephone, 
No hot or cold running water, no electricity, no cars, in fact you might say no 
NOTHING. Jack did get a washing machine that worked by turning a handle and 
got kidded plenty about his MODERN IDEAS. There was plenty of work but there 
was also some time for play. We had our picnics and ball games, and after the 
Wiese school was bullt there were box socials, dances, concerts and Sunday 
‘School, and all were well attended. Everyone had the mat out for visitors and no 
‘matter where you went there was always plenty to eat and all were welcome. 

Humorous incidents were not quite absent either, like when the heel flies 
caused Bradley's oxen to head for the nearest slough taking Mr. Bradley and his 
Plough along. Then Fischer trying to get water from the well with a rope on a 
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wheel. He took hold of the end of the rope and walked backwards until the pall of 
water came up and hit the wheel. Then he asked me, Nowshow you get the water, 

ister’ 
Mister) 1918 | got the title to my land and sold to Dave Johnston as | had 
purchased a farm in the Garden Plain District. About this time | married Miss 
‘Agnes Williams and the same year her brother, Maldwyn Williams married Miss 
Edith Henderson who taught school at Wiese. 

Nearly sixty years have gone by but such names as Ross, Robertson, Doyle 
boys, Harrington, McCreight, Fischer, Wiese, Mansfield, Viste, Gasper, 
Burroughs, Mrs, Gay and Nellie, Barton and Williams, | still remember well. in 
4925 | moved south to the Vulcan district and now live in the city of Calgary, but 
these happy carefree days spent in the Dowling District will always remain fresh in 






my memory. 


ROBERTSON STORY, By Florence 
(Robertson) Miedinger — John A. 
Robertson came west to Alberta from 
Bright, Ontario in 1905. He filed on land, 
sight unseen, in the land office in Cal- 
gary, in what is now known as the Dowl- 
ing Lake District. He then decided to go 
to Banff and drove bus tours for Brew- 
sters for two years. Coming back to Cal- 
gary he and the land agent drove by 
horse and buggy to the land site. They 
stayed with surveyors in a tent on the 
land that was soon homesteaded by Dan 
Barton. It got pretty cold that winter so 
he again went west to Morley and work- 
Left to right: Clara Viste, Carre Robertson, Leone ed on the Stoney Indian Reserve. Finally 
Pound and. their husbands Ed Pound, John iq 4909 he settled on his homestead 
Fabertan, Hale ies where he lived for the next forty years. 

Many challenges were met in those first years. The closest Post Office and 
Store was at Stettler and had to be reached by horseback or a stiff hike. The 
settlers took turns going and as it was a break in routine it was made a social 
event, calling at each home along the way. Many nights were spent outdoors with 
only the stars for a blanket and the wail of the coyotes for a lullaby. “Jack” as he 
was known to most of the pioneers, told of finding the body of a man on one of 
these trips, He buried the body in a shallow grave and notified the police in Stettler 
when he reached there. One of the first women he met was Mrs. McCuish, and he 
told how all the bachelors used the lamest of excuses to gather there for a home 
cooked meal. Sourdough pancakes got a bit monotonous. 

In 1915 Jack joined the Canadian Army with a Battalion from Calgary and 
went overseas almost immediately. He spent the next four years overseas, 
returning in 1919. During that time he was seriously wounded once and received a 
‘medal for bravery. Returning to his homestead he found neighbours with grain 
fields and great improvements on their land and he found he really had to push to 
catch up. In 1921 he married an Ontario girl, Carrie May Zinn and settled down in 
earnest. Two foster daughters Florence and Jean came to make their home with 
them, 

In the early twenties the C.N.R. surveyed the track from Hanna to Warden; 
Part of this track ran through Robertson land along the edge of the lake. During 
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these years Mrs. Robertson boarded surveyors and men building the tracks. This 
section was all built by mule teams. One old grey mule came back after the crews 
moved on and lived out his years along the side of the railroad north of where the 
hamlet of Dowling sprang up. 

The coming of the small store and Post Office was a great convenience and of 
course the Alberta Wheat Pool elevator meant no more long trips to Hanna with 
loads of grain. 

‘When the telephone Company was taken over by the farmers and became a 
Mutual Company, Jack served as troubleshooter, lineman and secretary. | recall 
climbing poles with homemade spurs, particularly the one at the south C.N.R, 
crossing, This pole was high to cross the tracks and was spliced by the workmen, 
Which gave it a real sway, at least enough to give me a real scare! Jean became 
quite proficient at climbing and reporting trouble. All the equipment was 
homemade and at times pretty crude. However the line was kept in service most of 
the time with the help of all the neighbors. 

John Robertson was a very interested participant in the raising of livestock 
and many a time was off to help try to save some sick animal. The closest 
veterinarian then was a friend of his in Edmonton and he enjoyed helping in any 
way he could treating the animals. 

Carrie Robertson specialized in the growing of poultry and many a table in 
the town of Hanna was graced with one of her birds at Thanksgiving, Christmas or 
New Years. Coyotes again were the enemy, stealing, killing or crippling any that 
happened to be left unguarded for a few minutes. They could wipe out a sizeable 
flock in one raid. 

The family returned to Bright, Ontario in 1949. Florence married Elmer 
Meidinger that year and they live in Calgary, they have one daughter Lynda. Jean 
married Willis Parker and they live in Woodstock, Ontario; they have four children. 
John and Carrie had a large garden in Bright and remained very active in all the 
social events. John died in 1963 and Carrie In 1970. John Robertson loved the 
West and remained very loyal to it, and interested in the lives of the early pioneers, 
until his death. 


MRS. DAISY GAY — Mrs. Daisy Gay came to the Tees area In 1900. She 
returned to the U.S. in 1903, coming back to Alberta in 1910 to file on the west half 
of 31-32-14, north of Hanna. This was the land that the Wiese School was later 
bullt on. Daisy and her daughter Nellie lived on the same quarter. They did most of 
the farming, with the help of the occasional hired man. 

Sometime during the mid-twenties she married Al Wirth and moved to the 
Wirth homestead in the Antelope Hill District. In 1926 Al Wirth became ill and 
passed away. After that the half section of land at Wiese was rented out. When 
Mrs. Wirth passed away, her daughter Nellie Gasper inherited the land. She 
continued to rent it out, and at her passing it was handed down one more 
generation to her daughter, Dorothy Ward. 

‘Two rather interesting news items appeared in the “Greystone” news column 
in 1914 — Feb. 5, Mrs. Daisy Gay left on Monday for Tees where she will reside 
with her father for the remainder of the winter. 

April 30, Miss Nellie Gay returned last Friday on the Castor stage from Tees, 
where she had been visiting with her grandfather. 


THE MANSFIELD FAMILY, By Perley Mansfield — Mr. Walter Mansfield, his 
wife Una, and his three children, Harold, Mildred and Perley, came to the Wiese 
District in April, 1912. Mr. Mansfield and Harold arrived first, bringing a wagon and 
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two horses from Calgary. They stayed with a neighbor, Mr. Chris Viste. Mrs. 
Mansfield, Mildred and Perley came by train from Stowe, Vermont, U.S.A., to 
Castor, Alberta in May of 1912, then drove by democrat to the Viste farm. The 
family stayed there until their house was built. The Mansfield farm was section 1, 
Township 33, range 15, west of the 4th meridian. 

That first winter on the bald snow-drifted prairie was quite a change from the 
mild climate and golden trees of Stowe, Vermont. 

In the spring of 1913, land was ploughed and seeded to wheat. By 1915 the 
family rejoiced in a bumper wheat harvest. 


Perley Mansfield with his nlece and mother, Ura Mr. and Mrs. Harold Mansfield and daughter 
Wansted evelyn 





December 9, 1915, Mr. Walter Mansfield was killed in a most unfortunate 
accident in the Brown coal mine. This coal mine was an open pit mine located 8 
miles east of the Mansfield farm and was used by farmers of the district for their 
winter coal supplies. On December 9, the snow was deep and the ground frozen, 
so Mr. Mansfield dug under the frozen overhang, and as he was bringing out his 
last load the overhang collapsed and killed him. 

The family carried on with Harold running the farm. Mildred and Perley 
attended the Alps School, a four mile trip on horseback twice every day, winter 
and summer. Later Mildred continued her education in Hanna and Perley 
attended the new Wiese School just 300 yards from their home. 

Harold and his wife Laurene Glover took over the farm and Mrs. Una 
Mansfield, with Mildred and Perley moved to Calgary. Perley and Mildred both 
‘completed their education there, with Perley graduating from the Institute of 
Technology in Electrical Engineering. He worked in this field until 1934, when he 
‘opened his own business, “Radio Crafts Ltd.” This involved selling and servicing 
radios and electrical appliances. This very successful business was run by Perley 
Until he retired, Mildred worked for the Federal Government. She married Joe 
Mawhinney. They had a daughter Madeline, who is the wife of Dr. A.G. Storey, and 
resides in Calgary. 

Harold Mansfield moved to the Grande Prairie district about 1935, farming 
there for many years. The homestead was rented first to Mr. Sieb then later to 
Rudolf Fecho. He rented for some time and then purchased it. 

Now in 1977 all the original Mansfield family is deceased except Perley, who 
With his wife Florence resides in Calgary. Harold's daughter Evelyn Brink, who 
attended both Wiese and Silver Valley Schools is living in Terrace, B.C. 
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JACOB CARSTENSEN — Jacob Carstensen homesteaded one and a half miles 
from Wiese school in 1910. Being a brother tp Mrs. Julius Wiese, he was involved 
in their coming to the district the following year. He was a handy man with a 
hammer and saw, and helped neighbors with some of their building. Although he 
was a bachelor, he took a keen interest in the formation of the Wiese Schoo! 
district and the building of the school. He was elected Chairman of the Board at 
the first meeting and held that position until 1917. Shortly after that he sold his 
holdings to H. Viste and moved to Langley Prairie, B.C. 


THE JULIUS WIESE STORY, By 
Nina (Wiese) Armstrong — Julius 
Wiese came from Illinois in 1911 to 
homestead north of Dowling Lake on 
SE 2-33-15. The first spring he and his 
son Harry came up in a box car with 
most of the family belongings, and two 
horses. They broke about fifty acres 
with oxen and also got a house partly 
built by the time the rest of the family 
came up in May. Mrs. Lena Wiese, and 
Left to right: Jake Carstensen, NE. Bradley, Mr. the three girls, Vena, Lucy and Nina, 
csabeasoe, ‘came to Castor by train, and then to the 
homestead by wagon. Lena's brother, Jake Carstensen was the one who met them 
in Castor and drove them down. It was an endurance test for the women, taking 
from early morning until late at night, with hordes of mosquitoes everywhere. 
They were very bad the entire summer. 

The water was hauled from a dug well with a stone boat and barrels. The 
cattle were driven to a slough about a mile away for water. 

Our Post Office was Garden Plain; that was also the store. We went to Chain 
Lakes School for awhile, but this was quite a walk. The Wieses, along with some of 
the other settlers in the area, soon realized the need for a school, and set out to 
form a school board and build the ‘Wiese School’. We went to school there, and 
the teachers | remember were Miss Pokotilo, Miss Henderson and Florence 
Meadows, who married Pete Kennedy. 

There wasn't much money but we always had a lot of pleasure, visiting with 
our friends and neighbors. Our home was always open to company and we had 
lots of good times. Other entertainment was dances, and summer picnics at 
Garden Plain and later at Clear Lake. 

| married Harry Himmelreich in 1925 and moved to Olds. He passed away in 
1953. | still live at Olds. | remarried, and am now Nina Armstrong. Vena married 
William Grantham, and still lives on the farm with her son in the Chain Lakes 
district. Lucy married Cyril Doyle. They farmed locally for awhile and then moved 
to Langley Prairie, B.C. She passed away about six years ago. There was also a 
step-sister who taught school in the Hand Hills. She married William Becker, but 
they moved to California and spent most of their time in the States. She died at an 
early age. Harry stayed on the farm with his parents, and when they moved to B.C. 
he took over. 

Lena Wiese passed away February 14, 1946. Julius stayed at his daughter 
Lucy's place, where he passed away on January 18, 1949. 





HARRY and MARGARET WIESE and FAMILY, By Walter Wiese — Harty 
Wiese served with the first Depot Battalion in Calgary in 1918. He then returned 
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home to help his Dad on the farm. For a number of years he worked with Chris 
Gasper and Cyril Doyle, running a threshing outfit. In latpr years he had his own 
machine and did custom threshing. 

‘About the time everyone thought Harry was a confirmed bachelor, he married 
Margaret Crosby. They spent thelr married life together on the Wiese homestead. 
‘A son, Walter, was the first addition to the family, followed by two daughters, 
Margaret and Joanne. Margaret and her husband, Otto Glubrecht and family live 
at Fort McMurray. Joanne married Bob Owens. They reside at Olds, with their 
family. 

Harry kept up an active interest in school and community affairs. It came as a 
shock to everyone when he lost his life in a tragic accident while haying, on July 
98, 1958. This left Walter in charge of the farming operation. He stayed on the farm 
with his mother, and in the mid-sixties they moved to Hanna. After being in and out 
of hospitals, and several major operations, Mrs. Wiese passed away in 1971. 
Walter still works the family farm, as well as being an employee of the Special 
Areas. 





NORVEL BRADLEY, as told by Rudy Annas — Mr. N.E. Bradley came from 
Wisconsin to homestead the east half of 31-32-14 In 1910. He had his own oxen 
and did his own breaking with them. After farming for a while he decided to go 
back to Hillsboro, Wis., to operate the hotel he owned there. This was around 
1927. He rented his land to the Ruhis. In 1933 John Annas rented his farm and 
lived on it with his family. Some years later he came back to the farm and bullt a 
barn. His eyesight had been failing, and while he was painting the barn white in the 
bright sun, he went almost completely blind. Mr. Bradley never recovered from 
this, so he returned to the States by train, leaving his car impounded in Canada. 
He passed away there in the early forties. 


MR. and MRS, HERMAN SCHOTTSNEIDER and FAMILY, By Bill 
Schottsnelder — Mr. and Mrs. Schottsneider came to Canada in 1909, from 
North Dakota, with a family of four daughters and one son. They took up their 
homestead on the north side of Dowling Lake the same year. Two daughters were 
born in Canada. 

The oldest, Clara, married Rudolph Fano. They lived in Hanna. Rudolph 
passed away in 1959, and Clara passed away in December 1976, after a lengthy 
stay in the Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. 

Mary suffered a crippling illness in her teens and spent the rest of her life 
confined to a wheelchair. She passed away in 1962, 

Rosie married Gottfred Albright, of the Hand Hills, they retired to Drumheller, 
where he passed away in 1962, and Rosie still resides. 

Annie married Henry McDermott and moved to Manning, Alberta. Henry 
passed away in 1948. Annie lived there until her passing in 1975. 

William married Rose Albright and remained on the homestead until 1969. 
Due to poor health, the farm was sold to a nephew, Jim Schultz, and Bill and Rose 
retired to Hanna. 

Emma married Fred Baes, and they live In Grand Forks, B.C. 

Tillie married Ervin Schultz and they too have retired to Hanna. 

The family all attended Wiese School. Herman Schottsneider passed away in 
1931, and his wife Barbara passed away in 1961. 

Living next to the lake had advantages, but it also had disadvantages. During 
the winter it was a nice smooth shortcut across the lake to Hanna. In 1927, Bill 
went out with the horses and sleigh to see if the ice was frozen thick enough to 
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start going across it, as he intended to haul some pigs to town the next day. The 
horses broke through the ice into about three and a half feet of water. It was a very 
cold day, and he soon realized there was no hope of getting them out alive, so he 
walked home, got the gun and shot them. They managed to get the harness off the 
horses, and got the sleigh out. The loss of a good faithful team of horses was felt 
for a long time. 

Something else the Schottsneiders won't forget is the dry years, when the 
alkali blew out of the lake bottom in white clouds. It literally covered everything, 
Since 1945 there has always been enough run-off to keep the water level up to 
where the alkali doesn't blow very much. In 1945 the deer could walk across the 
lake anywhere, 


HOMESTEAD MEMORIES, By Emma (Schottsnelder) Baes — When Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Schottsneider came to Canada by train, in 1909, they landed at 
Stettler. The rest of the trip was made by wagon. They set up a tent by a spring, 
near Dowling Lake. A neighbor had told them about the spring. They ploughed the 
land and seeded oats and barley and a garden. Then they started hauling supplies 
from Stettler to build a house. It was one large room, Mr. Schottsnelder also 
hauled freight for the Hanna Trading Store before the railway was built. He had 
brought a car load of horses and farm equipment, and also household needs 
along up from the States. This helped them get started right away with the farming, 

The crops were all threshed with a threshing machine. The first one was put 
through by hand. 

The neighbors always helped one another and had good times together. 


STEFEN BRUNNER SR. FAMILY, By Clara Frank — Steten Brunner Sr., my 
Grandfather, was born in Dorog, Hungary in 1866. He worked in the coal mines till 
he and his family came to Drake, North Dakota, in the spring of 1910. His oldest 
son Frank had arrived a year earlier and was working there. His family consisted of 
my grandma, Anna, and nine children, Clara, Frank, Stephen, Elizabeth, John, 
Marie, Katie, Tony and Annie. 


The Stefen Brunners. Standing, left to right: Frank, Marie, Clara (in circle) Elizabeth, John, 
Katio, Steve. Seated : Mr. and Mrs. Brunner with Clara's child Clara Ziglinski, Anthony (Tony) om right 
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In the summer of 1910 he and Uncle Frank journeyed to Castor. His niece, 
Louise Kriess, lived about four miles east of where he took out his homestead on 
the north haif of 1-33-18. On September 10, 1910 he filed on his homestead in 
Calgary, and then went back to North Dakota and spent the winter with his family. 
Their youngest daughter, Annie, died that winter at the age of six months 





‘The Brunners in their farm yard, taken in 1919. Mr. and Mrs. Brunner are on the wagon, Steve on the 
binder and other family members in background. 


Group of young people at the Brunner home. Left to right: Paul Tretin, Steve Brunner Jr., Bill Kading, 
Marie Brunner, Katie Brunner. Tall man in hat unidentified, small git is Clara Zigtnsk. 

In early spring the family left for the homestead in Alberta, arriving in early 
May. They had brought a large tent to live in. The first night they lived in the tent it 
snowed. During the summer a sod house was built and they lived in it until their 
house was built in 1918, 

In 1911 their eldest daughter, Clara Brunner, was married to Fred Ziglinski of 
Lake Thelma. The most tragic event of my life was that my mother (Clara) died 
when | was born in 1914. Iwas named after her. My older brother, John, and ! were 
cared for by my grandparents until | was seven years old. 

We sometimes had church services in our home on Sundays. The priest 
would come and say mass and the neighbors would join in. We often had large 
gatherings on Sundays. 
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| remember that my grandfather had a lot of horses. We Would go to town ing 
wagon andl grancimother would sell butter and pgp. | used to it wit the Baxter 
children. 

My father, Fred Ziglinski, went to Oregon in 1921 and bought a home. 
grandparents went to visit him and took my brother and me with them. The, 
stayed a couple of months and then went back to Alberta. John and | stayed in 
Oregon. 

‘On January 24, 1938 my grandparents celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. They had many friends and neighbors in for the occasion. My 
grandfather passed away on December 24, 1946, and my grandmother on 
January 14, 1951. 

The Frank, Steve Jr. and Anton Brunner family stories are included in this 
book. John Brunner passed away at a fairly early age. Elizabeth married John 
Semolki of Sublimity, Oregon. She is still living there. Katie and her husband John 
Hummel farmed at Castor for many years. They sold out in the early fifties and 
moved to Vancouver. Katie passed away in January 1964. Her husband 
predeceased her. Marie married John Fehr and they lived in Hanna. She died in 
1972, not many years after her husband passed away. 


MR. and MRS. FRANK BRUNNER and FAMILY, By Richard Brunner — 
Frank Brunner, (my Dad) was born in Dorog, Hungary. He spent a number of years 
working in the coal mines with his father, prior to coming to North America, in 
1909, at the age of eighteen he arrived in Quebec. He then travelled to North 
Dakota and worked for an Uncle, Micheal Brunner. In the summer of 1910 his 
parents and seven brothers and sisters also came to North Dakota from Hungary. 
In August my Dad and Granddad headed for Castor. A cousin of Dad's, Mrs. 
Louise Kries, daughter of Micheal Brunner, was already in the Castor-Garden 
Plain area. In September 1910 they went to Calgary and filed on homesteads. Dad 
filed on the south half of 12-33-15. He stayed in Calgary and worked for $35.00 per 
month, while Granddad went back to his family in North Dakota. 





Frank Brunner family: Aloys, Martin, Raymond, Frank Jr, Joseph, Alffed, Richard. Mr. and Mrs, Brunner 
seated in front with Helen on right. 

In the spring of 1911 Dad moved out to his homestead. The rest of the family 
‘came to Alberta too. They worked together, breaking the land with three oxen. 

‘One hot day in the summer of 1911, when my grand parents were still living in 
the tent, one of the oxen walked into the tent to get away from the flies and 
mosquitoes. In all the excitement he turned around with his back end up against 
the table and of course the inevitable happened. Three years later they bought 
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their first horse. Later on in 1914 they took out @ $700.00 loan and bought more 
horses. They cost from two to four hundred dollars per,team. 
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Frank Brunner married Therera Weiss of Moson, Hungary in 1924. Their 
home was a 12’ by 14’ building which they lived in until the house was built in 1926. RH 
They had nine children, eight boys and one girl, so there were lots of mouths to 
feed during the depression. One evening Dad came home with about two hundred it 
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Pounds of relief apples. It was chore time and | was to get the cows, so | grabbeg 
an apple and away | went. | sure enjoyed it, as they were quite scarce around our 
household at that time. The next apple | ate | noticed had a worm in it, and so did 
the ones | ate after that, and they all had a tunnel or two to the core. | often 
wondered how much meat | had eaten with that first apple! 

ur early education was at the Wiese School. When my brother Frank and| 
started, we could only speak the German language, so In grade one we had to 
learn to speak English, as well as learning to read and write. One summer in the 
thirties there were a lot of gophers around the school yard, so some of us decided 
to bring some traps and catch them. They were afraid to come out of their holes 
during the noon hour or recess because there were all the kids running around, $9 
‘we'd set our traps and then spend the time we were supposed to be doing schoo! 
work, wondering if we caught a gopher. Soon a hand would be raised and a 
request made to “leave the room”, so the traps could be checked. So many 
requests were made to go to the outhouse, that the teacher caught on to the fact 
that we were up to something. Our gopher trapping came to an end. 

Like a lot of large families in those days, the older members of the family had 
to forego an education to work and help support the family. When | was fifteen 
years old (1942) 1 worked on a ranch near Richdale, for ten dollars a month. About 
the end of April | left the ranch and a friend, Don Smart, and | decided to go to 
Calgary to give city life a try. We had twenty dollars between the two of us. Bus fare 
was $8.20, so we had to find a job in a hurry. Don had a sister in Calgary so we had 
room and board for a couple of weeks. We both got jobs in pop factories. | worked 
for Coca Cola, at a starting salary of $10.00 per week. We couldn't resist visits to 
the poo! hall and theatres, so we'd end up short of money for meals. Sometimes 
dinner was a twenty-five cent cake bought at the corner store. 

In February, 1945 my brother Frank and | joined the Army. We joined up in 
Calgary, taking our basic training in Wetaskiwin. After V.E. day, | joined the Pacitic 
Volunteers and took my advanced training at Sarcee and Currie Barracks in 
Calgary. After that | was sent to Vernon, B.C. After the Americans dropped the 
atomic bombs on Japan, the war ended rather suddenly. A government order 
‘came through shortly afterward, stating that anyone still eighteen years old on Vi. 
day couldn't be kept in the army, so in October 1945 | received my discharge. 

The Brunner family is scattered throughout Alberta. All are married and have 
families of their own. Mrs. Brunner has a total of thirty six grandchildren, Frank 
and Raymond live In Red Deer, Joseph is at Elk Point, Martin at Lacombe, Aloys 
and Lawrence in Calgary, Alfred is at St. Albert. Helen married Jess Standing, 
They live on a farm near Hanna. Richard, his wife Dorothy and family are on the 
original homestead. Frank Brunner, Sr. passed away in April, 1971. Mrs. Brunner 
resides in Hanna in the home that they bought, when they retired from farming in 
1958. 


ANTHONY BRUNNER FAMILY, By Anthony (Tony Brunner) — | am the 
youngest of the Stefen Brunner family, pioneers of the Wiese District, | attended 
Wiese School from 1916 to 1921, reaching grade seven, a fair education in those 
days. | remember in 1919 we had a picnic at Wiese and we had a stunt plane there. 
He also took passengers up for rides for five dollars. His landing strip was a level 
spot in Chris Viste's pasture. There were lots of dances held at the school, and in 
the summer, ball games. 

During my teenage years | spent a lot of time breaking horses, and at rodeo 
work, Levi and Phillip Kennedy were good friends of mine, and we used to go to 
rodeos together. Sometimes we rode horseback to such places as Castor, Rose 
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Lynn and the Hand Hills, We'd break brones on the way there and back, and ride 
in the stampede events while there. | won first prize one year at Rose Lynn, in the 
steer riding. We rode bucking horses at get-togethers at Garden Plain and Clear 
Lake. Most of my rodeo days were during the twenties, 

| got married in 1930, and built a home on a quarter section of land that | got 
trom my Dad. Later ! bought more land from Joe Fisher and Coghills. !had to haul 
water for two years before | got water on the place. In 1935 | drilled my first well 

in 1934 | had a hired man under the relief plan. The government paid him five 
dollars a month, and I got five dollars a month to keep him. Like a lot of the others 
around, we made a Bennett Buggy out of our old Model T Ford and used horses 
on it 

‘After our family of four sons and two daughters were pretty well grown up, | 
sold the farm to Leo Wiens and moved to Red Deer where | worked for Travelaire 
Trailer Co. The family is as follows: 

Phil joined the R.C.M.P. when he was twenty. He spent twelve years with 
them, and one of his experiences was to be aboard the R.C.M.P. ship St. Roque 
on its last voyage. 

Ella was a hard worker, doing a lot of work at home as well as working in 
stores. She is married to John Leniuk. They live in Calgary with their two children. 

Edward is married and has two children. He spent most of his time on the 
railroad at Crows Nest Pass, as telegraph operator. 

Bernard spent more time than the rest getting an education. He is teaching 
school in Edmonton, is married and has three children. 

Jack worked at different farms mostly in the Red Deer area. His favorite sport 
was ball, and he played quite a bit. He is in Calgary now, working for X L Yards. 

‘Annie has been with me in Red Deer most of the time, She works for the 
Travelaire Trailer Company. 


ANDREW MURDOCH, By Stan McCreight — Andy Murdoch was born in 
Northern Ireland and came to Canada in 1900. He volunteered in the Canadian 
‘Army, and spent two years in South Africa during the Boer Wer. 

He returned to Canada and worked in Montreal for about a year. He then 
came west to Alberta and worked in Calgary and also on a survey crew as 
instrument man when the land was beng surveyed. 

In 1910 he took up a homestead and pre-emption on the north half of 23-32- 
15 at the same time that his brother-in-law Wm. McCreight homesteaded the 
south halt of that section. This later became part of the Wiese School District. He 
farmed for a number of years and sold to Mr. and Mrs. Joe McBurney in 1916. 

‘After selling his farm, Andy Murdoch made his headquarters with his brother- 
Insaw and sister Mr. and Mrs. Murt McCuish of the St. George School District, 
while he built a number of houses and barns in the surrounding districts. He 
usually spent the winters in Vancouver or Calgary. After 1920, Andy lived in 
Calgary for twenty-five years before moving to Victoria. In 1963, he and his wife 
returned to Ireland where he passed away in 1974. They had no family and his 
widow resides in Ireland. 





“SHE SHOOT GOOT”, By Jean I. (Benedict) Payne — Mr. Joe Fisher was @ 
cultured man from Germany. He was a good pianist at one time and had known a 
much finer life than he found near Dowling during the dry years of the thirties. 
West of Dowling he had some land, somewhat rocky, but rains failed, crops were 
short, grasshoppers ate voraciously of what dared to grow. Winds blew viciously, 
moving crop land to roadside ditches or to other fields. Only the rocks remained. 
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(One came to think that possibly the value of the land should be determined by the 
rooks. . 

Mr. Fisher was disturbed by all these pressures. Sometimes he felt there 
were voices speaking to him from the air. Sometimes, he would shoot at these 
voices, 

‘One day he appeared at the Dowling store. He was carrying his gun, which 
was unusual. He was fondling it, rubbing his hand along the barrel. That, too, was 
strange. He walked to the counter and started listing groceries and goods that he 
needed. Mrs. Lund, alone in the store, was frightened. He had his gun, was he 
dangerous? She would not refuse him groceries or in any way arouse his anger, 
Coffee, sugar, cheese, tobacco, matches, Mrs. Lund packed up his groceries for 
him, wondering all the while f that gun was loaded. Caujously she moved te 
groceries toward him. Slowly, he pushed the gun across thé counter towards her. 
He raised his eyes to hers and said: “Voices very bat today, Missus. | haf no money 
to pay, Missus. | gif you my gun, she shoot goot.” 

Joe Fisher, as this story indicates, did find the pressures of homesteading on 
the prairies more than he could cope with. In those days no one suggested 
psychiatric treatment, instead he bore the brunt of many jokes and was mistreated 
by some. If treated with understanding he was usually quiet and very polite. He 
spent a lot of time with Tony Brunner and his family. Tony rented Joe's land and 
eventually bought it. Joe was taken to an institution and passed away there during 
the fifties. As far as anyone knew, there were no relatives. 


























THE LEWIS BAXTER STORY, By Violet Baxter Olson — My parents Lewis 
Baxter and Martha Good were both born in West Virginia, U.S.A. They were 
married there in 1900. Two children were born while they lived there, a son Lovel 
and a daughter Owena. About 1807 they moved to North Dakota for approximately 
three years, where they had another daughter Louise. From there they went to 
Clarkston, Washington for a short stay, and then on to Alberta, Canada. A son 
Eldred was born in Washington in 1911, and he was just a baby when they came to 
Castor in February of 1912. That was as far as the railroad came at that time, so 
the family stayed there temporarily until Dad could get a place ready on the 
homestead. 


Mc. and Mrs. Baxter taken during the twenties, in Owena, Eldred, Louise, Lovel and Violet Baxter, 
a wheat fold 1929. 


The homestead was the north half of 12-33-15. He built a sod house on the 
north-east corner and moved his family down from Castor. Our first barn, chicken 
house and even the much needed “out house” were all made of sod. The sod 
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houses were white-washed inside and.were nice and cool In the summer, yet 
warm in the winter. | (Violet) was born in that sod house jhe year after my folks 
moved into it, with Mrs. Sexsmith in attendance. There weren't any doctors within 
niles so people depended on mid-wives for assistance. The Sexsmiths were our 
closest neighbors so it was no problem getting her to come over. 

We lived in the sod house for four years. Then a frame house was built near 
by, but the folks used the other sod buildings for quite some time after we 
abandoned the house. Brunners lived to the south of us, and of course it was all 
‘open range then, with no fences. They had cattle that used to like to come up and 
rub on the sod buildings, and there was a good chance they could have knocked 
them down. Lovel was eleven then, and he was supposed to chase them away, as. 
Dad was working in a coal mine at Garden Plain. There was one mean old cow 
they called "Herschel" that chased everyone. One day the cattle came when Dad 
was home so he went to chase them away. She took after him and got him down 
underneath her. The only thing he had was a knife, so he took it and went to work 
on her belly. She left him alone and never bothered him again. 

Our first Post Office was Greystone, about two miles east and a mile north of 
us. This was operated by Mr. English, in his house. We got our mail there until the 
Englishes left suddenly during the night, leaving all the household furnishings 
behind. He never returned to get them and they were’still there when we left in 
4933. AMter that we got our mail in Hanna. In the winter the neighbors took turns 
going to get the mall and necessary supplies. Sometime in the twenties they 
started a mail route from Hanna, which went east, then came over our way on the 
return trip. The mailman stopped over at our place to have dinner and feed and 
rest his horses. It was a long cold trip for him and his horses, with lots of snowdrifts 
to get through. Carl Hannah and Mr. Evans were two of our mail men. 

When the railroad finally came through from Warden to Hanna, the town of 
Scapa started to build up. Mr. Ells Malm was the first to start a store. His wife was 
0 excited about the railroad coming through, but she didn’t get to see it reach 
Scapa. She passed away just shortly before . J.B. McKenzie moved into Scapa 
from his farm, and started up a post office. We got our mail from Scapa after that. 
The mail carriers from there were the Hills, Jesse, Earl, and Chester. Sometimes 
Mr. Hill would haul the mail too. They used our place for their noon stop-over too, 
Chester was still mail man when we left. 

it was an exciting time when the railroad was being put through. The right of 
way cut through the middle of our place, and we used to enjoy watching them 
work. They used mules on the dump carts to build the grades and big steam 
shovels to cut down the hills. My sister Louise, Mary Brunner and ! had the thrill of 
riding in the engine of the work train one day. 

Before the Wiese School was built, Lovel and Owena went to Hudson Bay. As 
soon as Wiese opened we all went there. In 1921 when Florence Meadows was 
teaching, all five of us were going to school. My last teacher was Agnes Temple, a 
good friend of ours both before and after she taught our school. Some years there 
were so many blizzards and so much cold weather that the school closed for a 
month or two. Eldred and Louise went to Hudson Bay one year when there weren't 
‘enough children to keep Wiese open. | was too small to go that far, so | had to wait 
Until Wiese opened again. 

At Christmas time all the schools put on a concert, so there was usually one 
every night for a week before Christmas. One year Chain Lakes and Wiese joined 
together so there would be enough pupils to put on a program. It was held in 
Wiese since it was the biggest of the two schools. It turned out to be a big success. 
Another year we were going to do the same thing with Antelope Hill. We practised 
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together and were all set for the big night but a bad blizzard came up and It had to 
be called off. The weather stayed so bad there was no school until the end of 
vanuary. 

‘A dance held at the school always got us all excited too. We'd pack all our 
books away in the big cupboard in the corner, and shove all the desks over along 
the walls. The teachers were very patient with us as we goofed around while we 
were doing It. After a few halls were bullt there weren't as many dances held in the 
schools. Garden Plain Hall was one of the first around. Some of the musicians who 
played for these dances were the Applegate Bros., Roy Embree, George Unsworth 
and his sister Jane and Bill Sim. Charles Lohrmann and Herman Slemp were often 
floor managers, with Herman calling square dances. Bert Sim also called square 
dances, 3 

Another popular place for dances was in barn lofts, especially when a new 
barn was built. The grand opening was usually a barn dance. Doyle s used their 
large barn for numerous dances and | can remember them hauling the piano from 
the Wiese School up to the loft with the hay slings. Harvey Burt and Herman 
Slemp had dances in their new barns, and | think Brunners did too. Everyone had 
a wonderful time at these “barn warmings”, 

In the summer we had the local picnics at Garden Plain, Clear Lake, Endiang 
and Scapa. The men always ended the day with a tug of war. Sometimes there was 
nail driving contest for the women and the ones | can recall taking part in thet 
were Kate Slemp, Christie Lohrmann, Mrs. Kammerle and Dolly Dahigren. There 
were others too of course. Kate Slemp and Mrs. Kammerle were often tied in the 
women's races. Our family was always competitive in the races and high jumping 
‘Our winnings were spending money for the picnic. Eldred and Billie Storch were 
nearly always the winners of the three-legged races, as well as the foot races. The 
day rounded out with a big dance. 

We had our fun in the winter time too. There was sleigh riding down hills with 
homemade toboggans and sleds. We had a dandy hill on our place for that and 
lots of company to join in the fun, also sloughs to skate on. If there was snow we 
had to clean the ice off with shovels. One year a bunch of people from Scapa and 
districts around cleaned off a rink on Sullivan Lake. There was always a big 
bontire to keep warm. Another place we used was east of us on English’s slough 
There was hockey and skating there several winters. 

There were years when things were pretty grim, and the going was rough. 
Everyone seemed to help each other during those times. There was a lot of visiting 
back and forth, doing things for fun that didn't involve much expense. 

| remember when Ralph Gaugler, our bachelor neighbor got married and @ 
bunch were going to chivaree him and his bride. They sneaked up after dark with 
all kinds of noise making articles and proceeded to make a big racket around the 
house. There was no response so they went on in and found the house empty. 
Ralph had out-smarted them and was hiding outside, taking in all the fun. He was 
a good friend of the family until he and Dad had some disagreement that | never 
did understand. They never did resolve their differences. 

There were some tragic accidents that brought shock and sadness to the 
community. | remember so well the fatal accident that Dan Ruhl had, not far from 
our place; Johnny Steinbrecker losing his life when he fell from a load of hay and 
was run over; Chester Hill spending many months in the hospital, after he'd been 
accidentally shot in the leg by another hunter. He ended up with an artificial leg, 
but | always remember him being very cheerful. Dad was working at the coal mine 
at the time George Unsworth was badly hurt, leaving him crippled for the rest of 
his life. It didn’t stop him from being a sport and joining in the fun. 
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We left the Wiese district, moving north to Fort Assiniboine in October, 1933. 
Lovel married Wilma Smyth, a Wiese teacher. He was elevator agent in Scapa and 
for awhile he had a farm south of Scapa. They are presently in Kelowna, B.C. 
‘Owena’s husband John Cartwright, died in 1975. She resides in Barrhead and has 
a son who is still at home. Louise passed away in July 1967. Eldred and his 

Zeitha live in Hinton. My husband Ray and | live at Fort Assiniboine. We have one 


and Dad in April, 1961. 

When Hanna celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, my sisters Owena, Louise 
and | attended. We had a wonderful 
time meeting old friends and there 
‘seemed no end of them. Ten years later 
wena, Ray and I (Louise had passed 
away) went again for the sixtieth anniver- 
sary celebration. We met a lot of friends 
again, but there were some who had 
Passed on during the ten years. | can't 
os P= PER beain to name everybody we saw as | 
‘The Ladies Aid Club when they met at the Baxter TIGRE leave someone out, but it was 
tome in 1931. Left to right Jane Slemp, Mrs, Wonderful meeting them all, Each and 
Malm, Mrs. Fennel, Lite Bridges, Mrs. MoKen- everyone of our old friends would be 
zie, Seated: Mrs, ill, Mrs. Baxter. welcome to visit us at any time. 


THE CHARLES FIELDINGS, By Carolyn (Belding) Crowle — This Is the 
story of the days | spent on the Fielding farm, as | remember them. 

My mother and | came to Hanna, Alta., in 1918, when I was six years old. 
Mother was to take up housekeeping duties for Charlie Fielding, who had a 
homestead about twelve miles north of Hanna. A Mr. Burrows met us at the train, 
‘and took us to the Fielding farm. Upon arriving at the farm, we were invited to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wheeler for our first meal. They lived directly across the 
road from the Fielding farm, in a sod house. Grandma Wheeler lived just a little to 
the east of her son's place, in her own shack. | spent a lot of my childhood days 
with the Wheelers, often doing dishes for Grandma Wheeler. Early one morning 
we saw smoke just over the hill. Her shack had burned down, and we were 
saddened to find that she had lost her life in the fire. After that the Ed Wheelers left 
for the U.S.A., and Charlie Fielding bought their farm. 


Charlie Fielding, taken during the fortes Mrs. Fielding and daughter Ada. 


| started school in 1919. We lived a mile east of the Wiese school, so | walked 
‘Most of the time. We were very poor, and | had very few warm clothes. | had to 
Pass the home of Chris Viste, where | used to stop and get warmed up. Manly and 
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Hialmer lived there with their brother Chris, and they had a housekeeper most ot 
the time, s0 | would get a hot cup of cocoa and a cookie. | was quite a moocher 
going from there to the Mansfield farm, where I'd get another handout from 
Grandma Mansfield. From there | went to school 

In the winter the school was usually cold. The pot belly heater just couldnt 
ut out enough heat. The teacher would let us snuggle up around it to keep warm 
and do our school work. In the summer time we enjoyed ourselves to no end, 
playing all sorts of games like tag, duck and the rock, or kick the can. Then there 
were always some boys like Eldred Baxter and Tony Brunner, who snared 
Gophers and chased the girls all over the school yard. 

We had some wonderful Christmas concerts, after the hours and hours of 
Practising. Every one went home happy, with a big bag of candy and oranges, and 
50 excited atter seeing Santa Claus. There were also pie socials and box socials. f 
the girls had a favorite beau, they'd mark their box or ple so he would know which 
one to bid on. 

| went to the Alps school for a while, when Wiese was closed because there 
weren't enough children to make it worth while hiring a teacher. Mrs. Williams was 
my teacher at the Alps School. | would walk across the Wheeler farm and catch a 
ride to school with her. She was a wonderful person, | realize now, but at the time | 
thought she was being awful strict with me. Sometimes | was late getting to her 
place, and ater this happened a few times, she didn't wait for me anymore. So | 
would ‘shank’s pony’ off to school, stopping to visit Mr. and Mrs, Binmore along 
the way, and always arriving late for school. Mrs. Williams never took that ‘late for 
school’ business lightly. 

My Mother married Mr. Fielding in 1923. They had six children, Charlie, 

Jim, Jessie, Ada and Thelma. 

Mother grew a very large garden, and we usually had vegetables to spare. 
can remember people coming to get produce, the McKenzies, Symingtons, 
Sexsmiths, and Baxters were some of them. One year we had so many spuds, Dad 
Sold half a sleigh box to Gibb, Brown and Odell Store. He hauled them loose in the 
sleigh box, with some heated rocks in the bottom to keep them from freezing 
When he got to town he went to the elevator to have them weighed. He didn’t say 
anything about the rocks in the bottom, so they got weighed along with the spuds. 
Those were the heaviest potatoes he ever sold. 

Dad built a large pig pen on the Wheeler farm, and raised purebred Yorkshire 
pigs. Every fall fair day my brother Charlie and | would get out the scrub pail, 
brush and soap, and scrub the pig we were entering in the fair. The pigs seemed 
to love having their backs scrubbed. 

While on the subject of the fall fair, | will tell about another of my Dad's stunts. 
He wasn't a very good farmer, he never seemed to get his crop in, or off, on time. 
Our farm bordered Ralph Gaugler's to the north, and he had a lovely crop of 
wheat. Dad had been eyeing this for some time, hoping Ralph wouldn't cut it 
before fair time. He was in luck, so he sneaked into the field and gathered himself 
a bundle of wheat, entered it in the fair and won first prize, Ralph had entered a 
bundle of wheat too, but he didn’t win a prize. Dad laughed many times over this, 
but us kids were really scared everytime we saw Ralph. Then shortly after that a 
Mountie stopped at the house, and we were sure he was after Dad for stealing the 
wheat. It turned out he was out to visit a girl that lived nearby, and wanted to know 
how to get there. 

| used to ride a pony to Dowling twice a week for the mail and groceries. A 
man by the name of Fred Germain worked for Mrs, Wirth. He lived in a small 
shack across from Chris Viste's. | would stop and ask him if he needed anything 
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from the store. It was always “a can of snuff", After doing this small favor for him a 
‘couple of summers, Fred gave me a gold wrist watch far my kindness. | still have 
the watch, and after forty-nine years, it still runs perfectly 

When the railroad was being built, | used to deliver milk to the work camp 
every night. My mother gave me half of the money she made from the milk. | 
bought myself some new clothes for school, the first new clothes | ever had. 


‘After Hjalmer Viste married | called on them frequently. When Helen was 
born, | would care for her while her mother did some chores and cooked supper. 
Mrs. Viste always sent something home with me for helping. 

The folks sold the land to Chris Viste, but continued to live there for about a 
year. Then they moved to Hanna. Charlie Fielding passed away in 1953, and Lydia 
Fielding in June of 1971, at the age of 85. 

| married Dick Crowle, a blacksmith, and we lived in Hanna. Of our sixteen 
children, two died as infants, one at the age of one, and a fourteen year old boy 
drowned in a dug-out near Sheerness. Some of our family have scattered to 
different parts of the province, but most of them are still in the Hanna area. Dick 
passed away in 1967. | enjoy my grandchildren, and all the rest who know me as 
Grandma Crowle. 





Charlie and Jim Fielding both serv- 
ed in World War Il. In August, 1944, 
Charlie was awarded the Military Medal 
for outstanding exploits during fighting 
in Europe. Charlie is now living at High 
Level, where he works in a garage. He 
has four children. Jim is employed as a 
carpenter. He and his wife Victoria 
(Crego) reside in Calgary. They have a 
family of five. 

Nellie married Jim Bond, and they 
fare also in Calgary. They have three 
boys. Jessie, now Mrs. McElroy, lives 
at Hussar, and has three children. Ada 
and her husband, Don Benedict, farm in the Hand Hills. Thelma married Law- 
rence Maetche, and they reside in Calgary. Both Ada and Thelma have five 
children. 





Fielding children, Left to right: Jim, Charlie, 
Jessie, Nellie holding Ada, Taken in 1927. 


THE COGHILLS, MRS. LAURA, 
ALBERT and ROY, By Pear! Viste — 
My mother, Mrs. Oscar (Caroline) Norby 
was the oldest of the Sidney Coghill 
children. She had two sisters and two 
brothers. The Coghills had come from 
England to Ontario, then to the Red Deer 
district in Alberta to farm. In 1905 Mr. 
Coghill passed away. All the girls were 
married by this time. 

In 1912 Grandma Coghill and the 
boys Albert and Fredrick Roy went to 
homestead the east half 36-32-15 and 
NE 35-32-15, about fourteen miles north 
of Hanna. They made the one hundred 
and fifty mile move with horses and 
wagons. 
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Uncle Albert enlisted in the army and went overseas in 1916. He never 
returned. Uncle Roy and Grandma continued to farm. | came from the Burnt Lake 
district, where my folks lived, in the fall of 1924 to stay with them. | worked for 
Grandma for $15.00 a month until | was married in 1928, During that time | took a 
trip to the coast and my sister Mae stayed at the Coghill's for six months. 











Daisy Gay seated on tractor, Nelle Gay and Roy Coghill standing beside. Take note of the mother 
hen and chicks inthe right hand corner. 

Uncle Roy was married shortly after I was, so Grandma went to live with my 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Norby. Roy farmed until his health failed and he passed 
away In August 1943. All his family live in the Edmonton area. They are Jessie, 
Laura and Dorothy and a son Ernie. The farm was sold to Tony Brunner. 


CHRISTIAN VISTE — Chris Viste came to Alberta from Ada, Minnesota in the 
fall of 1908, travelling with L. Viste. They found work in the Didsbury district. 

In the spring of 1909 Chris borrowed a saddle horse and rode over to the 
Dowling Lake district to speculate on a homestead. He was interested in a piece of 
land that bordered Nick Lund’s holdings. Nick was discouraging anyone from 
filing near him, since he liked the open range for his cattle. This turned out to be an 
advantage for Chris. He was sent further east, where he filed on the west half of 6- 
33-14. This proved to be the best gumbo land in the whole area, producing the 
best crop around year after year. 

Chris went back and worked at Didsbury until 1910. He bought a team of 
horses for $50.00 and headed out to the homestead to break some of his land. He 
got an outfit with a big gas tractor and eight-bottom plow to come in and plow 53 
acres for him. While they worked for Chris, he started cooking for them, and 
cooked most of the summer as they went from place to place breaking land. 

The Chris Viste home was well known for its hospitality. Many a newcomer to 
the district spent his first day or so at his place. After his brothers Manly and 
Hjalmer came to stay with him, they became extravagant and hired a house- 
keeper. Some of their housekeepers were reported to be nice looking, and it kept 
the rest of the bachelors busy, keeping track of who the Viste Brothers had work- 
ing for them. 

Many an all-night session of Norwegian Whist took place there, and many a 
box of Copenhagen was chewed. Often there was quite a competition to see who 
could spit in the coal pail or the open heater door the most accurately. Martin Dahl 
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became well known for his “bull's eye” aim. Chris also opened his home to 
meetings. A number of the early Wiese Schoo! meetings were held at his home 
‘and he gave the school his full support. 

Chris put a lot of thought into his farming operation. He always seemed to 
know exactly the right time to plant and the right time to do everything else. Until 
he passed away one couldn't find a spear of wild oats on his property, because he 
had walked around his fields and picked it into a bag. A bag was always carried 
along on the binder or tractor at harvest time to pick any suspicious looking 
heads. 


(Chris Viste at the wheel oftheir frst car. Hamer is back, right. The other passenger is unidentified. 


For years he complained about having the “Blinkin Grippe”. Consequently no 
‘one paid much attention when about 1950 he started to complain more than 
usual. Acutally he was seriously ill. t wasn't until shortly before he passed away 
that he was hospitalized. This was in May of 1957. Few men were held in greater 
esteem by the neighbors than Chris Viste. 


THE HJALMER VISTE FAMILY, as 
told by Clara and Helen — Hjalmer 
was anxious to get up to Canada to join 
his brother Chris. In 1910 he turned 
eighteen, and that was when he took 
the seven dollars he had to his name, 
left his home in Minnesota, and headed 
for Canada. He went as far as the Birch 
Hills in Saskatchewan where he got work 
cutting wood in an area that had been 
burned over. 

By the spring of 1911 he had 
= enough money to come to Alberta. He 
Chris Viste, Sven Kwam, Gerhard Viste, Clara filed on NW 34-32-15, two and a half 
‘ta balding Helen and aban Viste, miles west of Chris’ homestead. The land 
was a complete opposite of his brother's gumbo. The plow turned up rock upon 
rock and it was a big day's work to get ten acres plowed, At the end of the day 
his fingers were bleeding from picking rocks. 

Hjalmer worked here and there when a job was available, to make a little 
spending money. Between jobs he stayed with Chris. He used to walk to Craig- 
myle to work for Brassets, often walking behind the harrows all day after his early 
morning hike getting there. Another project he worked on was the digging of the 
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National Hotel basement. When the steel was being laid for the railroad west of 
Hanna, he got a job on that crew. . 

Working conditions there were far from good. He was plagued by lice ang 
ever so often he'd have to get a new change of clothes, The old ones were buried 
in the ground to get rid of the lice, f there was such a thing possible. During the hot 
summers months, food storage was a real problem. The meat was pulled up to the 
top of a high pole with a rope and pulley, in hopes that it would be cooler ang 
escape the flies. This wasn't always the case and the condition of the meat was 
often questionable. Conditions, plus cooks who didn't make the best of what they 
did have, took care of any weight-watchers problem on the crew. 

In 1918 he bought Jake Carstensen’s land, the south half of 32-32-14, for 
$30.00 per acre. Soon another brother Manly joined Chris and Hjalmer. They all 
worked together, living at Chris's. Sometime during the early twenties they bought 
their own threshing machine, so they could thresh for themselves. Manly was 
separator man, Hjalmer hauled the grain and Chris pitched bundles with the extra 
hired help, 

Hialmer was the first to break away from the ranks of being a bachelor. In 
1925 he made a trip back to Minnesota, where he married Clara Bjuland. They 
lived with Chris for three years when they were first married. A daughter Helen was 
born in 1927. In 1928 Hjalmer had a car load of lumber shipped into Dowling from 
B.C. This was the only car load of lumber ever shipped into Dowling. With it they 
built a house, barn and other buildings on the Carstensen place. As soon as they 
could, they moved to their own home with their year-old daughter. 

The dirty thirties were soon upon them, affecting them as it did all the other 
farmers, each year getting worse than the last. The one they remember most 
vividly was 1997. The bumper crop that fall yielded a total of 87 bushels. What was, 
called a “poverty box" was put on the binder to cut the crop. Helen sat in it and 
Pushed the Russian thistles through the end gate. The thistles were what the cows 
got to eat that winter. Some relief feed was shipped into Dowling by the 
Government. As a climax for that already eventful year, Helen was stricken with 
appendicitis and had an operation, followed by complications 

Hjalmer was a man with more patience than enough, around his livestock and 
barns. Anyone working with him became frustrated by the way he fussed with 
everything. Clara pitched in, cooking and washing for her own family as well as a 
multitude of bachelor relatives and friends. Her ties with her family back in 
Minnesota remained strong, and she always looked forward to visiting them. 

In June 1949, Helen married Rudy Annas. They farmed with Helen's parents 
for a few years. In 1951 Mr. and Mrs. Viste retired to Hanna. Rudy and Helen were 
blessed with the arrival of a son Kenneth in December, 1953. The farm was their 
home until 1975, when they built a house in Hanna. They have lived there since, 
but continue to farm and still have cattle, Ken is married and living in Hanna. He is 
employed by the Alberta Wheat Pool. 

Hjalmer passed away October, 1961. Clara resides in a new home, next door 
to Rudy and Helen. 


THE MANLY VISTE FAMILY, By Pearl Viste — John Manly Viste came to 
Hanna, Alberta, from Minnesota in 1921 to live with his brothers, Chris and Hjal- 
mer on Chris's homestead. He worked with them for several years and then about 
1927 he bought Don Ross's farm, the north half of 30-32-14. 

| (Pearl Norby) came from the Marianne district, west of Red Deer to stay with 
my Grandmother, Mrs. Coghill. That is where | met Manly in 1926. We were 
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married in December of 1928, starting out our married life at the onset of the 
depression years. 

‘The crop in 1928 was very good, however an early frost lowered the grade, 
taking the profit away for that year. We struggled along through the dust storms, 

poor prices and all the other hardships that came during those years. 

Our milk cows always provided us with lots of milk, butter and cream, even it 
they didn't bring in much money when cream sold for only $1.50 for a five gallon 
can. We stuck with milking cows through the years, sometimes as many as twelve. 
For a few years it was hard to get up enough feed and most of what we did have 
‘was Russian Thistles. We had a Bennet Buggy to go to Hanna for groceries and to 
do the litle bit of visiting we did in the neighborhood. We also used it to go to 
church at St. Peter's Lutheran Church, Scapa, a sixteen mile round trip. Manly 
served on the church council there for a number of years 






Non Viste family. Carel, Ave, Genrgna Dwi, Caton, Wat. Sed: Stanly, Ws. Vise 
ste 

By the end of the thirties, the weather improved and life took a change for the 
better. Our problem of getting a good water supply didn't change though. It didn’t 
matter where we drilled or dug, or how deep we went, it was always the same thing 
“quicksand”. Manly finally got disgusted with having to haul water for pigs and 
cattle, so he had a well drilled one half mile west of where we lived. This was a 
much nicer location along the Hanna-Scapa road. When the well looked fairly 
promising, we started to build a new house. This was in 1948. Over the next two 
years we gradually moved to the new house and new location. The one thing we 
hated to leave behind was the shelterbelt with its row of nice healthy evergreen 
trees, We had to start all over again, planting and caring for small trees. 

‘There was a gravel pit on the Ross farm when Manly bought it. A couple more 
were opened up and they were used extensively down through the years. There 
Used to be wagon load after wagon load of gravel hauled out for basements and 
foundations. A lot of it went to Hanna for sidewalks and buildings. At one time part 
of Highway 36 was gravelled out of these pits, and the Special Areas crushed and 
hauled for their road work. 
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We farmed with horses until we got a 15-30 McCormick Deering tractor. Our 
family always went with us at haying and hagvest times. Everyone old enough to 
help, stooked and helped with the hay. There were several threshing outfits in the 


district, the Viste Bros. having their own. 

We had a family of four sons and four daughters, (one daughter died in in. 
fancy in 1934). All of them attended Wiese School, a distance of about one mile 
across country from our first home. When Walter started he walked in the summer 
and drove a German Shepherd dog on a sled in the winter. The next year when 
Calton started to school the dog pulled both of them to and from school. After the 
girls went to school we got a pony 

‘There were many good times at the school, the picnics at the end of the term 
with all the homemade ice cream, and visiting with the neighbors; the concerts at 
Christmas time with all the children taking part, and Santa arriving to make 
everyone happy. 









‘oma sled pulled by 
Buster, a German Shepherd. How does this 
‘compare with abig yellow school bus? 







Danny Boy", with a full load. Left to right 
Stanley Viste, Margaret Talmage, Owight and 
dean Visto. 
Walter married Freda Gaugler and they farmed locally. Calton married Susan 
‘Turner. They live across the road from the home place with their three children. 
Calton is also a farmer. Carol and her husband Lou Lohrmann farm in the Scapa 
district. They have two daughters, one married and one at home. Alva is married 
to Dr. John Kaster. They live in Hanna with their four daughters. Georgina (Jean) 
and husband Garry Burns live in Sherwood Park. Jean is a long time employee of 
A.G.T. working in the Edmonton office. Gary and Jean have two daughters. Dwight 
is employed by an oll company in Calgary. He and his wife Dorothy McCullough 
have one son and one daughter. Stanley, the youngest of the family farms the 
homeplace. He married Shirley Sauter. They have two girls. 

Manly passed away in December, 1966, a few days before his seventieth 
birthday. | keep busy on the farm, with chores and grandchildren. | have always 
enjoyed outdoor work and it is where | still like to be. 








THE RALPH GAUGLER FAMILY, By Lucy (Gaugler) Scott — Ralph 
Gaugler was born in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. in 1898. Being the oldest one in 
a large hard working rural family wasn't an easy life, so at the tender age of four- 
teen he left home. His search for a better life took him through most of the U.S. 
and many parts of Canada, finally ending in Alberta in 1910. His means of trans 
Portation was “riding the rods”. His youth was to his advantage at times. The 
‘odd seasoned bum felt sorry for him and was willing to teach him a few tricks of 
the trade, but most of the time it was learning the hard way, with no room for 
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mistakes. During this time he picked up 
whatever jobs ,he could get, for what- 
‘ever pay he could get. We spent many a 
long winter evening, sitting in the dull 
light of the old coal-oil lamp, listening to 
stories of Dad’s interesting experiences. 

It would take a good T.V. or radio pro- 
gram to compete with his stories for en- 
tertainment. 

While he was working at different 
jobs, he was speculating on a homestead 
waiting to become of age to file. in 1912 
he took up the west half of 7-33-14. He 
still worked while proving up his home- 
stead. In the summer of 1912 and 13 he 
walked to Bassano to work on the aque- 
duct, walking back home again towards 
fall. 

All the while his family in Pennsylvania didn't have a clue as to where he was. 
He was called into the army in 1916 and through his naming his sister as his 
beneficiary, they found out he was in Canada. It wasn't until the late twenties that 
they located him in Alberta. After the war he came back to the homestead, with its 
hardships and hard work. It was like starting all over again. 

‘The humorous incidents that happened now and then made the adversities 
just a little easier to bear, like the winter Dad decided to snitch a little milk for 
himself from Sexsmith's milk cow. He'd sneak over late at night, milk the cow and 
sneak back home. Things went great for awhile and then for a few nights the cow 
was dry. One night he went over a little earlier and there was someone else with 
the same idea he had, milking the cow. Startled, the fellow ran out of the barn, 
leaving his pail behind. Dad took it along home and after a few days he went for a 
little walk to the neighbors that he was sure owned the pail, saying he had come to 
return it. After a few embarrassing explanations from both of them, they came to 
‘an agreement to visit Sexsmith’s barn on alternate nights. It was several years 
before they let out what they had done and everyone had a good laugh. 

twas lonely being a bachelor, and Dad ended that in 1923, when he married 
Beatrice Moench, a git! from a pioneer family of the Hand Hills district. The 
Moench family history can be found in the "Hand Hills Heritage”. We kids can 
remember a few trips to the Hand Hills in the old buggy to visit. Grandma 
Moench’s house had 2%4' thick sod walls, plastered on the inside and outside and 
no matter how hot a day it was, her house was always refreshingly cool. 

To start their married life Dad and Mother lived in the two room bachelor 
shack. When the family started arriving, Mother was very fortunate to have Mrs. 
Sexsmith living so close by. She was a mid-wife, very devoted to her work and a 
kind thoughtful lady. | (Lucy) was the first one she delivered in 1924. By the time a 
son William was born in 1925, my parents had built a new house and had just 
moved into it. Dad was away from home, so Mother was to put a white flag on a 
pole in the yard so Mrs. Sexsmith would know when to come over. Either Mrs. 
Sexsmith didn't notice it right away or Bill got in too much of a hurry — he had 
made his arrival before she got there. Freda was born in 1929 to complete the 
family 

While we were growing up, Dad kept working at different jobs to supple- 
ment the meagre farm income. One year he ended up around Big Valley on rail- 





Ralph Gaugler and Beatrice Moench on their 
wedding day, Oct. 5, 1928. 
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way construction. It was getting on to. 
wards harvest time, so he walked home 
across country. The whole crew was 
infested with lice, so instead of having 
a bubble bath when he got home, he 
asked for the kerosene can, and headed 
for the barn. There he had a wash with 
kerosene and his clothes were buried 
in the field 
Mother had the responsibility of 
looking after us and the chores, by her- 
self a lot of the time. After the new house 
‘was built, the Wiese school teachers of- 
ten boarded with us. This made extra 
cee family. Mr. and Mrs. Gaugle, Bil, work for her, but she really enjoyed thelr 
‘company. Dad had a lengthy threshing 
‘career, something like fifty years, with one year’s absence when he was in the 
army. He started out helping to run a steam outfit when he was sixteen. After he 
got a few years of experience he got his own outtit. 

This always took him away from home in the fall. Sometimes it was close to 
Christmas by the time threshing wound up. He set a deadline of September first to. 
have his own threshing done, and then he would head out with tractor, machine 
and a canvas-covered sleeping car on a wagon. This slept eight men, and as one 
of them once said “Sleeping in there sure separates the men from the boys.” The 
only means of taking the chill off the bunk wagon was a kerosene lantern. 

In the late twenties a man by the name of Frank Larocque came to work for 
us. He stayed with us for fourteen years and got to be Dad's right arm around the 
threshing crew. He took it upon himself to keep the crew lined up, and it didn't 
bother him in the least if they were all mad at him. He constantly chewed plug 
tobacco, Whenever they saw “Old Frank” chewing and spitting harder than usual, 
they knew he was mad and someone was about to get it. We kids got a few 
stingers on the backside once in a while too, and so did some of our little friends. 
On the other hand he was very good to us and spoiled us. He didn't have any 
relatives, so we were the ones he remembered at Christmas and Easter. He used 
to walk to Dowling for tobacco and he always brought us candy, but that wasn't 
enough, we'd steal them out of his coat pockets. 

Dad spent a lot of time working in his blacksmith shop, and it was there he 
‘met with an accident in 1935. A fragment of steel went through his eye, narrowly 
missing his brain. As a result he lost his eye. The steel was never removed 
because of the delicate position it was in. Fortunately with time it moved away from 
his brain, While he was recuperating he made his first trip back to Pennsylvania to 
see his family. They didn't have any idea he was coming, so it was overwhelming 
for all of them to see a long-lost son and brother. A sister was born after he left, s0 
she was 25 years old when he saw her the first time. 

We all worked together on the farm for quite a few years. Then | went to 
Hanna to work, Freda married Walter Viste in 1952, and Bill had his own land by 
then, (the Cap Bartch farm) so he moved the Ekiss house up from land he owned 
along Dowling Lake. He fixed it up and went batching in 1953. It must have agreed 
with him because it wasn't long until he put a sign on his gate “No women 
allowed”. He's stil batching there. Freda and Walter lived in Hanna the first winter 
and then moved to the A.A. Hutton farm, where they worked for two years. By this 
time the folks had decided it was time to start taking it easy, so they rented the 
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farm to Walter, and they moved to Hanna. Walter eventually bought it. Bill and 
Walter farmed and worked together throughout the years. 

Lucy married Perley Scott in 1953. They make their home in Hanna. Their 
daughters, Sharon and Sandy are married, living in Calgary and Hanna respec- 
tively. Freda and Walter have three children, Douglas working as a machinist in 
Hanna, Donald, employed by the Special Areas and helping on the farm, and 
Gathy Lynn in High School. 

‘One of the highlights in Mother and Dad's life, after they retired, was the 
invitation that they received in 1958 to attend a luncheon in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Phillip, in Edmonton. it was sent by Premier Manning, and 
the festivities took place on the lawns of the Legislative Buildings. They acted 
nonchalant, but it was obvious they were pretty excited 

Dad devoted a lot of time to com- 

munity work, serving on the executive 
of numerous committees and organiza- 
tions. He was an ambitious man, expect- 
ing everyone else to keep their noses 
‘on the grind-stone. This applied to his 
horses and other farm animals too. If 
they didn't shape up to his liking they 
received some pretty brutal treatment. 
His life was too short to do all the things. 
he planned, so when he passed away in 
1967 there were lots of unfulfilled 
dreams. He kept active up until the last 
gS month and a half of his life, which he 
Me. and Mr. Gaugier in ther driveway on Easter SPent in @ Calgary hospital. 
Day. 1951, Mr. Gaugler is standing uprightina Mother has been a resident in the 
hole dug in the snow. It was May betore they Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna since 
could use the driveway. January, 1977. Prior to this she had 
never spent a day of her life in a hospital or institution, an indication of the good 
health she was fortunate enough to have. She always said “Good hard work never 
hurt anyone”, and it was certainly true for her. 





THE RAINA FAMILY, By Mary (Raina) Rodgers and Clara (Raina) 
Flannigan — Our father, Dominic Anthony Raina, was born in Busco, Italy, on 
November 11, 1889. On completing his education he set sail for South America to 
seek his fortune growing bananas. This venture was short-lived as he was soon 
recalled to Italy for the settling of his father’s estate. After collecting his modest 
share of the inheritance he immigrated to Canada in 1913. He settled on a 
homestead in Alberta on NW 32-32-14, located ten miles north and one mile west 
of Hanna, For six years father remained a bachelor while working hard to break 
the sod and establish a thriving farm of wheat, oats, barley and some cattle. 

In those early years men greatly outnumbered women on the prairies and 
many a lonely young swain was doomed to eternal bachelorhood. Father was 
fortunate to meet his future bride, Elizabeth Hepp of Castor, Alberta, through @ 
mutual friend. Mother was born in Hungary on September 9, 1900, and with her 
parents, brothers, and sisters immigrated to Canada in 1904. Her pioneer family 
homesteaded near Castor, Alberta, and did much to tame the wilderness in the 
settling of the West. Perhaps this accounted for her unfailing optimism and her 
Utter suitability to the role of a homesteader’s wife. Our parents were married at 
Castor, Alberta on November 4, 1919. 
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Mother's first duty as a 19-year-old bride was to resurrect and restore about 
20 pairs of soiled and tattered overalls, and,at least as many pairs of socks, which 
were salvaged from the attic of the house. During her first weeks on the new 
homestead she learned more and more about the husband whom she had seen 
only a few times before her wedding. For instance, through patience ang 
observation she finally unravelled the mystery of his frequent and stealthy trips to 
the cellar from which he would later emerge with a smug and contented look on 
his face, and from which an abominable odor always seemed to emanate. Father 
was addicted to a foul-smelling limburger cheese which he had cached away in 
great quantites in the lower regions of the house! Out of deference to his young 
bride he agreed to forego that weakness with its accompanying vile smell 
Our parents had their first six children in Alberta: John (1921); Mary (1922), 
Ralph (1925); Clara (1926); Louis (1980) and George (1932) 
We children retain many cherished memories of our early years on the 
prairies. From our parents we inherited a great love of nature. Among our most 
treasured recollections is that of our mother gently rousing us from sleep one 
night with the words, “I want you to see something beautiful”. She carried us to the 
window, one by one, so that our eyes might be opened to the majesty of vivid 
northern lights dancing across the skies. A mother who would take the time to 
share the beauty of nature with her children in the middle of the night after a hard 
day of milking cows, helping with the haying, baking bread and perhaps doing a 
laundry on the scrub board with water heated on a coal stove, is indeed of the stuff 
of which pioneers were made. 






Mrs. Raina with Johnny, Mary and Ralph, Haessel on sled, John and Ralph Raina standing 





Our home stood on a little hill which commanded a gorgeous view of the 
surrounding countryside and this compensated for the fact that it stood un- 
Protected from the prairie winds, Father found his homestead rather bare and 
because he usually planted a tree wherever he lived, he now proceeded to obtain 
variety of cuttings through the government. Among them were enough poplars, 
about the diameter of a lead pencil, to border a lengthy laneway running from the 
Public road to the house. While working on that legacy for the future he endured 
much good-natured teasing from his neighbors who suggested that he set up a 
‘saw-mill to cut his lumber. The trees thrived and today they stand majestically on 
the prairies providing a pleasing sight for miles around. 

Father played an active part in community affairs while farming in Alberta. He 
served terms as Secretary of the School Board, Secretary of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, Municipal Councillor and Game Warden. He also served as local 
correspondent for the Hanna Herald for a number of years. 
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Mother recalls one particular incident during father's term as councilor when 
the matter of road construction between Dowling and Scapa was discussed. 
Father favored a straight road but met with opposition on the grounds that this was 
impossible because it would require traversing a water-filled slough. Father was 
confident that a friend and neighbor, Ralph Gaugier, a most efficient road 
foreman, could accomplish that feat. His faith in Ralph's ability proved well- 
founded and a straight road went through. 

The West during our formative years was indeed a wondrous place to learn 
and grow. We attended the Wiese School and many were the Christmas concerts, 
pall games and meetings of friends and neighbors which took place there. The 
homestead was a place where crocuses grew in lush abundance and where one 
‘could hear milk pails rattling for miles around, It was a place where children could 
dream of making their first million through the sale of gopher tails and crows’ eggs 
for which the government offered a modest bounty when crops became en- 
dangered through those inhabitants of the prairies. It was a place where coyotes 
howled in the night, where prairie chickens and partridges provided delicious 
meals, and where ducks swam gracefully on the sloughs. It was a place where 
countless grasshoppers could be made to spit tobacco, and where threshing 
crews gathered in the fall with all the excitement that entailed — trips to the grain 
levator on a load of freshly-threshed wheat, the thrill of sneaking all the leftover 
coffee from not-quite-empty cups when the threshers had finished eating, and 
drinking it behind our mother’s back. Those were just some of the things we 
enjoyed — and survived — in Alberta! There was also the thrill of riding bareback 
to Dowling where we received our mail and could buy a few groceries. We took a 
shortcut through Manley Viste's property and were always greeted with a few 
cheery words from those friendly neighbors. 

The Haessels, on our right, were immigrants from Germany. We recall 
spending a particularly exciting New Year's Eve with those fun-loving friends and 
experiencing great awe when on the stroke of ht Ernest strode purposefully 
out of the door carrying a shotgun in his hands so that he might usher out the Old 
Year and hurry in the New One by firing two shots into the air! 

Our introduction to the elements was dramatic on the prairies — the raging of 
the blizzards followed by the comfort of the chinooks; the futility of the hailstones 
showering destruction on the crops followed by the renewed hope inspired by 
glorious sunsets; and the terror of a prairie fire followed by the peace of its 
suffocation. 

We laugh with a little bit of shame as we remember entering uninvited 
through the open door of Chris Viste's bachelor home on our way from school one 
day with some little friends and discovering there a pan of well-risen bread dough 
ready for shaping into loaves. Into this tempting mass we kneaded raisins, cereal, 
sugar, salt, spices, and anything we could find in the cupboards as we con- 
templated with malicious delight the surprise of the owner when he returned from 
the field to discover the senseless destruction of his culinary efforts. The penalty 
for that offence was a severe lecture from our parents and no dessert for a week! 

The settlers in our community comprised many different ethnic groups and 
each retained a little touch of home. This was displayed in father’s case when he 
registered his purebred boar under the name of Mussolini. We have never been 
sure whether this was intended as a compliment or as an insult to that notorious 
Italian statesman. 

Times became very hard in the early thirties when the drought hit our region 
of Alberta, Eggs were selling at five cents a dozen so many of them were fed back 
to the hens, who promptly reciprocated by laying still more eggs to be sold at five 
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cents @ dozen. A vicious circle! We ate omelets and custards until they nearly 
came out of our ears, blissfully unaware that “cholesterol” would one day become 
a dirty word, and that we were lining our arteries with the forbidden stuff through 
the consumption of all those eggs. 

Finally came the day when my parents decided to throw in the sponge. All our 
goods were auctioned off as our tears mingled with those of our staunch and loyal 
friends as we prepared to leave the West. On November 23, 1932, we left Alberta 
to take up residence in the province of Quebec, and to unknowingly step from the 
frying pan into the fire. But that is yet another story! 

A seventh child, Dominic Jr., was born in Quebec. The Raina family endured 
unbelievable adversity and injustice in the province of Quebec and eventually 
moved to Ottawa, Ontario, in April of 1937. There the last three children, James, 
William and Anne, were born. 

Father later bought a farm near Kemptville, Ontario, thirty-five miles south of 
Ottawa. John, the eldest of the Raina children, died at the age of 18 years, and 
William at the age of four years. Father passed away in April, 1952. 

The surviving Raina children eventually married and have families of their 
‘own, Mary married Ronald Rodgers and lives in Ottawa with her husband and 
three children. Ralph is married and resides in Kemptville, Ontario, with his wite 
and son. He has been successful in business as well as local politics, being mayor 
of Kemptville for several years. He is owner-operator of a mall comprised of a 
clothing store and apartment building. Clara married Harry Flannigan and also 
lives in Kemptville with her husband and one son. Louis was a navigator with the 
R.C.AF. He recently retired and resides in Red Deer, Alberta, with his wife and 
four children. George has one daughter. He is a widower and resides in Ottawa 
where he is in the watch repair business. Dominic Jr. also resides in Ottawa where 
he has been a salesman for aluminum doors and windows. He and his wife have 
two children. James lives near Ottawa with his wife and four children. He owns and 
operates a retail drapery business. Anne married Tim McGahey. They have two 
children and reside in Ottawa, 

Mother also resides in Kemptuille in one of Ralph's apartment units. Our 
wonderful mother, who laughed her way through the good times and the bad, 
today at 76 years of age Is in excellent health. She enjoys her many grandchildren 
‘as much as she always enjoyed her own children before them. She returns West 
every two or three years to visit her son at Red Deer, her relatives at Castor, and 
her cherished and never-forgotten friends who still remain at Hanna and Scapa. 
The only thing to mar the perfection of those visits is the absence of the Williams 
family, dear friends and neighbors of the old days, who left the Hanna district 
shortly after we did. Many of mother’s early hopes and dreams were shared with 
those dear friends during her first days at Hanna, 





JOSEPH and MINNIE McBURNEY, By Stan McCreight — Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
McBurney originally farmed in Manitoba. They sold out and moved to an acreage 
on the west coast in the Greater Vancouver area, 

They later became acquainted with Andy Murdoch, who owned a farm in the 
Dowling district. Joe McBurney traded his acreage in B.C. to Andy Murdoch for 
the north half of 23-32-15-W4 at Dowling. In the spring of 1916, Mr. and Mrs. 
McBurney moved to their farm in time to put a crop in that year, then built a house 
and barn and all the granaries and buildings required for a half-section farm. 

‘The McBurneys had no family and did all their own work. About two or three 
years before they retired, the McBurneys were honored by the Hanna and District 
Board of Trade for a neat and well-kept farm and good farming practices. This was 
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well-deserved as Mr. McBurney was a very progressive farmer and his yields were 
usually among the highest in the district. Mrs. McBurney,always grew a very good 
garden and lots of flowers. 

Mr. McBurney did all his farming with six head of horses. The team he did his 
hauling with were a well-matched pair of mares with very keen ears. He called 
cone Nancy and the other one Fancy. 

‘After farming in the Dowling district for twelve years, Mr. and Mrs. McBurney 
sold their farm to Mrs. Murt McCuish, who owned the other halt of the same 
section. They had an auction sale that spring and moved to Haney, B.C., a small 
town thirty miles east of Vancouver, where they resided until their passing. Mr. 
‘McBurney died in the middle 1930's and Mrs. McBurney about ten years later. 

The McBurney farm was sold to Mrs. M. McCuish in 1928, and they farmed it 
for a number of years. Fred Baes rented it after that until it was sold to Bill Albright 
in 1947. 


RUDOLF and OLGA FECHO and FAMILY, By The Fecho Family — Rudolt 
Fecho and Olga Welch were married in Antonowka, Poland on May 1, 1923. By the 
time they immigrated to Canada, on April 22, 1927, they had two sons, Frederick 
and Donald. They embarked from Danzig, Poland to Southampton, England and 
thence on the ship Ausonia to Halifax, N.S. Travelling by train, the family arrived in 
Hanna, where they were met by Olga’s brother Carl, for whom Rudolf worked on 
the farm for three years. 

In the early thirties, the Fechos settled on a rented farm, six miles south of 
‘Scapa, owned by H. Mansfield. They later purchased this land and it became the 
Fecho's "Home Place”. Two more sons, Arnold and Harold, were added to the 
family, both born at home. The task of raising four growing boys was difficult in 
those ‘hard times. Mrs. Fecho sewed all the boys’ clothing, and shoes were 
something that were worn to church only. Rudolf saw to it that his family attended 
St. Peter's Church at Scapa faithfully, by sleigh in winter and buggy in summer. 
The original house had a clay floor in the back porch, and the older boys have 
memories of lying in bed in the upstairs, looking at the stars through the cracks in 
the roof. Sometimes they awoke to see their breath and even found wisps of snow 
‘on the big handmade quilt that covered them. In the summer dust storms 
darkened the house, and the dust sifted into everything. The house was 
remodelled by degrees over the years, as money wasn't available to do it all at one 
time. 

‘The boys were very fortunate to have the Wiese School just kittycorner from 
the farm. They all attended this one room school, and often looked after the fires 
and carried water. At the end of the day the leftover water wasn't left in the pals to 
freezel! instead, it was carried alongside the school to make a giant slide, where 
the children spent many happy hours at recess and noon hour. They used to line 
up, from the youngest to the oldest, run and slide and then go back to the end of 
the line to await their turn again. Only one misfortune resulted from this favorite 
pastime, when one of the girls broke her wrist. The highlight of the year was the 
end-of-the-term picnic for the students and their families, with lots of homemade 
ice cream. 

‘Some other not-to-be-forgotten events were, the summer the family chased 
the cattle home, ankle deep in hallstones, “barefoot”. Mrs. Fecho, staying up all 
night baking bread and preparing food for a nine or ten man threshing crew. The 
boys helped pitch bundles along with the crew. Horses were valuable in the thir- 
ties, and the mainstay of the farming operation. Horses also provided transpor- 
tation for the family, with many a trip being made to the General Store and Post 
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Office at Dowling, situated one and a half mites to the south, Harold Lund ran this 
store for many years, followed by Auers, Pounds, Talmadges, and Taskers. Some. 
times it took three head of cattle to make up the purchase price of a horse. Steers 
Were sold at around $8.00 per head. Not only were cattle prices low, grain was sel, 
ing one year for about 27 cents per bushel. 

The farms in the area were fairly close together, with Brunners and Gauglers 
to the north, Chris Viste to the east, Wieses to the west, and Manly Viste to the 
south. Difficulties or il heaith forced many homesteaders such as Rainas, Williams 
and Fieldings, to leave the district and move elsewhere. In 1952, Mr. and Mrs, 
Fecho retired to Hanna and in early 1953, Mrs. Fecho passed away. Mr. Fecho 
carried on by himself until 1959 when he married Mrs. Christina Krause. He 
passed away in the Hanna Hospital in April, 1975. 

Their sons remain in the area: Frederick and his wife Freda (Litke) and their 
daughter reside in Hanna while continuing to farm east of town. Donald and 
LaWana (Tillack) with their five children tive in Hanna where Don trucks. They also 
have farming interests. Harold and Patricia (Oliver) and their two children reside in 
Hanna, where Harold is a conductor on the C.N.R. Arnold spent a short period of 
time working for the C.N.R. but decided to return to the farm after he got married. 
‘Amold and Verlene (Pfahl) have lived on the old “Home Place" since then, 
‘modernizing it with a new house in 1964. They have one son, Wayne, who is now 
married and living in Hanna. He still enjoys helping out on the farm during the 
busy season 








DAVE JOHNSTON, By Hartley John- 
ston — Dave came from New Brunswick 
to homestead southwest of Hanna, 
Around 1916 he had a mail route from 
Hanna south, a trip of forty miles by 
horse and buggy or sleigh. He had sut- 
fered the loss of an arm, but this didn't 
seem to interfere with his acitivities very 
much. 

Dave sold his homestead, and 
bought land from William Munro in the 
Dowling district in 1918. He had prop- 

a erty in B.C. as well, and moved back and 

Sin Cus sg damson, Jom Jn, forth afew times Ho liked harvest onthe 

Prairies and came out a couple of times 

to harvest with Ralph Gaugler. in 1930 he came back to Dowling and stayed 
Until 1987. His nephew, Hartley Johnston came with him, staying until 1933, 

Another nephew, Henry, stayed with him from 1931 to 1937, Henry also came 
back to Alberta for harvest for several years. He enlisted with the Princess Pats 
and went overseas in 1939, for a ten year period. He lives in Vancouver now. 

Hartley stayed in B.C. where he worked as a motor mechanic and service 
station operator. He is retired at Peachland, B.C. 

4H. (Harry) Johnston, another of Dave's nephews taught Wiese School in 
1920. He moved to California shortly afterward and still resides there. 

Dave stayed with his brother Currie and his family at Aldergrove, B.C. until his 
Passing in January, 1956. 





THE JOHN ANNAS FAMILY, as told by Pauline and Rudy Annas — John 
and Pauline Annas and their two sons, Rudy and Nelson, came to Alberta from 
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‘Sweden in the spring of 1930. They spent the next three years in the Scapa area, 
residing on the farm of Pauline’s brother, Mr. G. Glubreght. During this time John 
worked for Fred Lyxen. In 1933 they moved to the Wiese district where they rented 
the N.E. Bradley farm. For the first season there, they lived in a granary. 

The Annas family suffered considerable hardship in Europe from political 
upheaval at the time of the revolution. Coming to Canada during the depression 
kept them struggling to survive. Mrs. Annas had learned the art of weaving 
baskets and she went to work doing this. In January she walked the fields and 
gathered willow branches. These were boiled and peeled and then she spent 
hours weaving them into baskets of all sizes. They were usually left the natural 
color of the wood with a colored border or two running around them. The large 
ones were used as laundry baskets or bassinets and many a baby slept in a 
basket made by Mrs. Annas. The fine twigs were made into whisk brooms. These 
baskets and brooms were sold in Hanna as well as around the district. 

it was always their policy to be practical so when the need arose for a new 
chicken house they used what nature provided to build it. A mixture of mud, straw 
and water along with a few rocks was put into forms to make the walls. They built it 
in 1938, and it still stands, none the worse for wear, serving as a blacksmith shop. 

Three more sons and a daughter were added to the family over the years. 
They were John, Gustav, Charles and Martha. 

Mr. and Mrs. Annas farmed in the district until 1953. At this time they retired 
to Hanna where Mrs. Annas still resides. Mr. Annas passed away in July of 1969. 
Nelson remained on the family farm with his wife Lois and family. Rudy married 
Helen Viste; they farmed and presently live in Hanna. John, Gus and Charlie are all 
married and living in Hanna; all are employed by the C.N.R. Martha married E.J. 
(Red) Robinson. They reside in Hanna where Red is an engineer with the C.N.R. 
He also has farming interests in the Watts district and Martha has become well 
known for her talent as a florist. 


THE HAESSELS, KARL, OTTO and ERNEST, as told by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Haessel — Karl was the first one of the Haessels to leave Germany and 
come to Alberta. He bought the NE 6-33-14 and SW 5-33-14. With the help of 
Chris Gasper he built a small house and a few other buildings on the latter quarter. 

That was in 1928. 

In 1929 Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Haessel with their two-year-old son Friedel, their 
brothers Otto and Rudolf came to join Karl in Canada. The closer they got to their 
destination, the less they liked what they saw out of the train windows. When they 
saw all the hills between Hanna and Dowling they really thought they had come to 
“No Man's Land”, rather than the land of milk and honey that they had heard 
about. 

it was April 12, at 9:15 a.m. when they stepped off the train in Dowling. Karl 
looked like a stranger to them in his Canadian made coveralls, something they'd 
never seen before. On the way to Karl's they passed through the yard of Manly 
Viste and were invited in for a nice big breakfast, the Haesse'’s first meal on the 
prairies. The Viste's hadn't been married very long at the time. Badly needed was. 
an interpreter, since the Haessels spoke German, Manly spoke Norwegian and 
English, while his wife spoke only English. However they managed, and soon 
learned they had more Norwegian-speaking neighbors they would have to learn to 
communicate with. It wasn't long until they could get along reasonably well 

‘The first summer the four brothers were around the district most of the time. 
Otto worked in Calgary and McLeod as a baker, a trade he had learned in 
Germany. Karl and Otto had natural instincts towards hunting and trapping and 
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became well known for their ability to hunt. That is partly why the north country 
attracted them. , 

Karl and Rudolf were the first to go to the Peace River country in the winter of 
29-30. Otto went up in the spring, but none of them stayed. Karl came back to 
Dowling to put his crop in and Otto worked for Chris Viste. Karl had visions of 
harvesting a bumper crop that year but it turned out a real disappointment. So in 
the fall of 1930, he packed up and went north again, this time to the Hay River 
district, where he took up trapping and farming. Here he bullt up a farming 
operation which he still maintains. Karl married and had two children, Harvey and 
Gloria. 

Otto worked at different jobs, cooking, baking and carpenter work, for three 
years, Then he went north again too. He spent some time running a pool hall in 
Fort Vermillion, but his main interest was trapping. He had a typical trappers 
cabin and six sled dogs that he used to check his trap line. In 1942 he came back 
to Scapa district, where Ernest now lived and helped bulld a garage. After a few 
years he started his own carpenter business in Hanna. In 1950 he went to 
Germany, bringing a bride back with him when he returned. Otto and his wife 
Hildegard stayed in Hanna for about ten years and then they moved to the west, 
coast where they still reside. They have two adopted daughters. 

Ernest stayed in the Wiese district, on the farm that had been Kar''s, until 
1934. That spring they moved one mile east of Scapa to the Jack Leicht farm. The 
crop was poor that year and what little there was fed the hungry grasshoppers. In 
December of the same year, they moved two miles south of Scapa to the original 
Lohrmann farm. When they moved to the Scapa district they hauled their 
belongings up through the chain of little lakes that jut down from the south end of 
Sullivan Lake. At the time there was a well-travelled trail there. 

During 1933 the main source of income was from rabbits, shot and skinned 
during the winter. A hide brought about ten cents. When the Haessel's coal supply 
got low that winter and they had no money to get coal off the car that came into 
Dowling, Ernest went out one morning and shot forty-two rabbits before breakfast, 
He took them to town and sold them to Chris German, getting enough funds to buy 
a load of coal in Dowling. 

That same year Mrs. Haessel had quite a session in the hospital, undergoing 
‘major surgery. In order to pay the doctor, Ernest sold hay to the government for 
relief feed and the doctor in turn collected from the government. At Christmas 
time the threat of having to stay in the hospital hung heavy over Mrs. Haessel and 
‘she was really feeling low. She talked the doctor into releasing her but she still had 
a big problem, no money and no way home. It was then that Dr. Cross did one of 
the kindest things that anyone could have done for her. He gave her $1.00. which 
was more than ample to buy a train ticket to Dowling, and she was able to go home 
to her family. 

One of their fond memories is of Manly Viste coming to their place for a 
haircut, the day after his first son Walter was born. He was so happy, they could 
hear him singing in the buggy when he was still a mile away, and ever so often he'd 
shout, “it's a boy! Its a boy!” 

Another incident that they have had a lot of laughs over, happened after they 
moved to the Scapa district. Sexsmiths, who lived to the south, had raised a young 
bull that kept wandering across the fence into Haessel’s herd. He had lots of 
crossbreeding in him, but Ernest used a lot of names besides “Exotic” to describe 
him. He was hardly what they wanted for a herd sire, so when it became evident 
that he wasn't going to stay home, Ernest thought of an alternative. One Sunday 
morning he took a rope along when he went out to the cattle. He caught him. and 
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‘as the saying goes, he went home “a bull no more”. This however was not the end 
of the story. There wasn't anything said for awhile, then one day John Sexsmith 
‘asked Ralph Gaugler and John Robertson to come up in the evening and help him 
castrate a young bull. It was fairly late when they went and not very light any more. 
‘They chased him around for a long time, before they finally caught him and found 
the job already done! 

Farming conditions slowly improved after they moved to the Lohrmann farm. 
They built up a farmstead that is a tribute to their hard work. When Friedel was old 
enough to do quite a bit of the farm work, Ernest went into livestock trucking and 
buying as well as general trucking. He gave this up after they enlarged their 
holdings and went into more cattle. 

Friedel married Irene Steinbrecker in 1950 and moved to a farm east of the 
home farm. They purchased this farm from Bill Burt. Mr. and Mrs. Haessel lived on 
their farm until 1976, when they sold it to Mr. and Mrs. Sig Jabs. They retired to the 
ew home they built in Hanna. 





THE RUDOLF HAESSEL FAMILY, By Rudolf Haessel — | was born in 
Niedermohr, Germany In 1901 and immigrated to Canada in 1929, arriving in 
Hanna on April 12 with my brothers Otto and Ernest and Ernest's family. From 
Hanna we went to Dowling, where we were met by our brother Karl, who had come 
over the year before. We went to Karl's home by team and wagon and | was there 
until | began working for Frank Ruppert. | did field work and heiped drill water 
wells that summer. During harvest | worked for Dominic Raina, 

‘That winter Kari and | went to the Peace River country to take up homesteads. 
We located land between Pouce Coupe and Spirit River. As the land hadn't been 
surveyed yet, we squatted. We built a small shack on each quarter and cleared 
some land. Living in isolation was not for me, so in the spring we returned to 
Edmonton. | got a job working for a farmer at Fort Saskatchewan until fall. Then | 
returned to Dowling and worked for Dominic Raina during the winter. In the spring 
Rainas sold out and went east. | rented the farm, north half of 32-32-14. 

‘The crops during those years were poor and when there was a little bit grew it 
wasn't worth very much. In 1938 there was a good crop. After harvest that year | 
returned to Germany where | was married to Hedwig Klahr. We returned to the 
farm in Alberta in the spring. We had two children, a daughter Annabelle and a 
son Walter. 

In the spring of 1944 | bought the Sandy Donaldson farm, (NW 20-33-13) one 
mile west of the Netherby school. Since the house there was terribly large and cold 
we began bullding a new one in 1945, finishing it the next year. The children 
attended Netherby School. After completing her education, Annabelle spent a few 
years in Calgary working in a bank. She returned to Hanna where she was 
‘employed at the Royal Bank until her marriage to Herb Wimmer in 1964. They 
farm in the Scapa district and have two children, Brian and Karen. 

Walter finished high school in Hanna, going to University in Calgary and 
Edmonton. He married Ann McFall in 1964. He then went on to receive his Doctors 
degree in Economics at the University in Ames, lowa. They spent three years in 
Acoura, Ghana, where Walter taught at the University. On their return to Canada 
he taught in London, Ontario for two years. They now make their home in State 
College, Pennsylvania where Walter is Professor of Economics at the University 
there. Walter and Ann have two sons, Dale and Roger. 

Hedwig passed away on January 2, 1963. | farmed until 1968 when I retired. | 
rented my farm for several years and then sold it. | have made my home in Hanna 
since then. 
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THE FRED BAES STORY, By Emma Baes — Fred Baes was married to 
Emma Schottsneider in December, 1931. They went to farm in the Dowling Lake 
‘Schoo! District, then moved to a farm east of Hanna. Later they came back to farm 
about two miles south-west of Dowling, near the lake. This was a real hardship in 
more ways than one. They were five miles from school, and the trip to school and 
back wasn't always a pleasant one for their two daughters, Marie and Joan. The 
old white horse they rode was as stout of heart as they were, and many a frosty 
morning horse and riders would have passed for “Frosty the Snowman” by the 
time they got to school. They also had problems getting a good water supply so 
they got some Hudson Bay land one-half mile west of Dowling. Here they drilled 
well and moved in a house from the Clear Lake district. 

They farmed there until 1955, when they sold out because Mr. Baes was 
afflicted with poor health. By this time the Baes had a set of twins, Leonard and 
Esther, who were of school age. The older girls were on their own by then. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baes and the twins moved to Grand Forks, B.C., where they stil reside, 

Marie married Mike Kindret and lives at West Bank, B.C. with her family. Joan 
and her husband Mike Sawchuck and three children live in Edmonton. Esther is 
divorced, has one daughter and works in Winfield as a bookkeeper. Leonard is a 
carpenter and he and his wife Violet live near his folks, 


ERICH WOELK, By Erich Woelk — | had the opportunity to come to this 
country from Germany in 1930 at the age of nineteen years, through my cousin 
Fritz Lange who returned to Germany to get married after being in Canada for 
three years. 

My cousin, his wife, and myself were met at the Dowling railway station by Mr. 
Bohlander from the Dowling district in March of the same year. He was driving a 
Model T Ford which had been converted into a truck without a top. By the time we 
had all our luggage and trunks loaded on it there was very little seating space left 
but we managed somehow. 

My first impressions after we started for our final destination were “what a 
road, what a country”. We stayed with the Bohlander family for a week while 
waiting for Fritz Lange's stove and furniture to come. He had bought it in the 
Eaton's store in Winnipeg. 

‘A few days later | got a job at the Robert Lange farm, no relative to Fritz. | 
stayed there for two years. | learned many different ways of doing things that were 
80 different to the way | had done things in the old country. The first job | was 
assigned to do for Mr. Lange was to milk four cows, something | had never done in 
my life before. | willingly went out to do the chores. After | had spent two hours in 
the barn my boss was getting a bit worried about me and came out to check. | was, 
stil trying to milk the first cow. After a few more attempts | learned how it was 
done. 

Something | shall never forget are the sand and dust storms in 1930. | could 
not believe that the clouds could be so dark and not have a drop of rain in them. 

In the fall other farmers and | had to drive for miles with horses and wagons 
or sleds to get our winter supply of coal, to keep ourselves warm during the bitter 
cold weather. Many times I had to pitch in and do some of the mining myself in 
‘order to speed things up so | could start on my homeward journey. Whenever 
there was a slack time that winter I'd spend it rabbit hunting. 

| couldn't speak a word of English when | came to this country, and hada very 
good opportunity to learn the language that first winter while | was driving Ernest 
Lange back and forth to the Hudson Bay School every day. But | thought | was too 
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old to have to go back to schoo! again after having my full education in the old 
country, so | learned it the hard way. , 

In 1932 | went to Craigmyle and worked for Mrs. Fred Diegel on the farm. 
That’s where | bought my first car, a 1926 Model T Ford for $35.00. | drove it for 
two years. On steep hills the clutch slipped in low gear, So I'd turn around and 
back up the hills. 

{worked with Francis Porter, the present mayor of Drumheller, there, and it 
was from him that | got further education in the English language. In return | 
Joaned him my Model T to use when he got married. 

I came back to the Dowling district in the fall of 1935, and rented the Williams 
farm. | bought a stack of oat bundles, which was supposed to be the feed supply 
for my horses during spring work. There was an over population of rabbits that 
winter. When the rabbits had the feed stack looking like a mushroom | decided it 
was time to declare war on them, so | organized a rabbit shoot with some of the 
neighbors. 

In my spare time | used to attend several house parties and dances. In those 
days they were quite popular and one didn't think too much of the miles one had to 
drive with horses and cutter to get to a dance. | used to play cards in the evenings 
with friends and neighbors too. 

That same winter my courting days started. | took advantage of the mail 
cartier who used a closed-in cutter and two horses to make his mail deliveries in 
the district. Every two weeks on Friday noon | hopped in his cutter and drove along 
with him to within a mile of the Glubrecht home, walking the rest of the way, to 
spend the weekend with the family. | took in the occasional dance with Martha and 
her brothers and on Monday morning | would get a ride home again with the mail 
man. 

In 1937 Martha and | were married and rented the farm Mr. Bohlander had 
been previously farming. We stayed there for three years, then moved to the John 
Kellerman place north-west of Dowling, which we had rented for three years too. 
Then we lived in the Hand Hills for four years. We bought a farm at Innisfail but we 
were not too happy there so we sold out and bought a farm at Endiang, and lived 
there for twenty-six years. 

We had four children. Our only daughter passed away in 1950 at the age of 
eleven. 

Our oldest son, Alfred, is married and living in Calgary. Jerry is also living in 
Calgary and still single. Bruce, and his wife and family are living on the farm at 
Endiang. 

Martha and | have retired to Hanna and are enjoying town life. 


THE ALPAUGH STORY, By Margaret Alpaugh Gaetz — Our father, Andrew 
Alpaugh was born in Fergus, Ontario in 1880. His family moved to Strathcona, 
Alberta about 1890. Next they moved to a place called Conjuring Creek. Dad said 
their diet used to be bread and milk for breakfast, milk and bread for dinner and 
bread and milk for supper. It seems people had to do without a lot of things when 
they came west. 

At the age of fourteen, Dad and a friend left home, walking to Calgary. When 
they got hungry and there was no place to buy a meal, they remembered some- 
‘one telling them that a duck rolled in mud and baked over a campfire was good. 
The feathers would peel off with the mud. The results were not quite what they 
expected — it seems ducks baked with their innards in are not very tasty. 

‘Some way the boys made a living. At one ranch before Dad learned to ride, 
he was hired to stay with the rancher's wife, who was expecting a baby any time. 
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He said he was glad when that job was 
over. On April 25, 1902 he joined the 
Fifth Canadian Rifles and went to the 
South African war. 

Upon his return he spent some 
time with Nick Lund. He also took up 4 
homestead four or five miles south of 
Clear Lake. During this time he travelled 
around on horse back and worked with 
and knew fellows like Dr. Mason (before 
he became a doctor), Pat Burns, John 
Ware and many others. In 1912 he and 
our mother, Pearl Hunter were married 
and lived on the homstead. 

When | was about four and my sis. 
ter Avis was a baby we moved to Craig. 
myle, where Dad had a butcher shop 
and an ice cream parlor. From there we 
moved to Hanna where Dad had another butcher shop. That's where we were 
during the flu epidemic of 1918. Dad nearly died, but Mother's heroic efforts at 
nursing saved him. My memory of this is sketchy but | can recall a boy bringing 
‘something from the store and throwing it on the porch. How the furnace was kept 
going and how we managed in other ways when we were all so sick, | don’t know, 

Next we moved to Delia and when mother became Ill we moved to Peachiand, 
B.C. for her health. In 1924 we moved back to the prairies. A two-month-old baby 
sister, Joan, was killed in a bad accident we had at Elko. She was buried at Fernie. 

Dad bull the store in Dowling in 1926. At that time the steel was being laid for 
the rallroad. Big gangs of foreigners were brought in to work on the railroad. A 
big machine laid the rails. The boss of this job was a big happy fellow: an Italian, 
called Joe Mezzaroba. My parents liked him and he and Dad became great 
friends. Mother cooked for the engineers and crews from the work trains. This was 
a crazy time, as we had them coming at all hours of the day or night. 

Looking back, our days around Dowling were great. One remembers old 
school chums and neighbors with affection. We enjoyed our school days at Wiese, 
the school picnics and concerts to which everyone came. One | can remember 
vividly. | was the janitor at the time and what | knew about building fires was litle. 
The concert was held in the afternoon, so the teacher asked me to bank the fire 50 
'twould last during the program. I went out to the coal bin and there in the corner 
was a nice pile of slack coal. This looked like good stuf to bank a fire with, so | put 
a big scuttle full in the stove and closed all the drafts. Just as the kids were 
drawing the curtains open .. . “BOOM”. You couldn't see across the room. All the 
lids and doors flew off the heater. When the dust settled, you should have seen the 
mess. Everyone's faces were dirty as could be. It would have been nice to find 
somewhere to hide. Anyway, after a clean-up, it was on with the “Show”. We had 
an active Junior Red Cross at the school and | can remember the candy sales we 
had at dances. 

vim Gaetz and | were married October 23, 1928. We have a son and a 
daughter, nine grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 

My sister Avis married John McColeman in 1984. They are living in Big Valley. 
Their two girls and one boy are also married with families of their own. 

Mother and Dad stayed in Dowling until 1931 when they sold the store to 
Harold Lund. | wonder if anyone remembers the delicious ice cream mother used 
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to make to sellin the store? She used to make it to take to Clear Lake to sell in the 
booth too. It was very popular. 

Dad bought a herd of purebred Angus cattle and went farming in the Hakirk 
district. He had rented land, purchasing one quarter to build on later. However 
things changed rapidly. In the spring of 1982 Dad was killed taking a bull o market 
in Gadsby. This was a dreadful shock. He was only 51 years old. He is buried at 
Gadsby. 

Mother remarried twelve years later. She became Mrs. Chas. Lawrence and 
lived in Edmonton, She passed away in 1951 

Jim and Ihave moved about extensively. We have both been actively involved 
with Credit Unions in central Alberta, in both organization and management. We 
were living in Sylvan Lake but spent the winter at Creston, B.C. 

itis sad to look at the place where our store stood. There is nota sign to show 
we ever lived there. We like to keep in touch with the old friends that are still 
around. This is the most important of allt 


THE WILLIAM ALBRIGHT FAMILY — Bill and Emma Albright were married in 
1957. The first two years Bill worked in the coal mines in Drumheller during the 
winter. In the summer they lived on the old McBurney farm. 

In 1958 they bought a farm from Harold Lund, one half mile west of Dowling. 
They moved to this place, and have made their home there ever since. The old 
house was replaced with a new one a number of years ago. Bill and his family are 
well known for the abundance of poultry they always have on the place, They have 
provided a turkey, duck or goose for many a Christmas dinner. 

‘The Albrights have a son Wilfred who Is working in the Co-op Store in Hanna, 
‘and a daughter Angela still attending school. Besides their own family, they have 
had one or two foster children staying with them for the past seven years. 


THE JIM FOSTERS, By Vi Foster — Jim and | and our eight-month-old son 
lan, moved to Dowling in June, 1950, Jim being agent for the Alberta Wheat Poo! 
elevator there. Our house consisted of two rooms built off the office. While we 
were there they built on a new kitchen. We were very pleased to have the extra 
room. 

‘We remember a lot of good times when the young people gathered at our 
house for cards, and in the winter we went sleigh riding and skling. 

‘The winter of 1950-51 was very severe with lots of snow. The railway track 
was covered with fifteen feet of snow. During that winter lan and | had spent a few 
days at my folks in Oyen. Jim and Walter Viste met us at the train in Hanna when 
wwe returned home. On the way out to Dowling we got stuck in some snow drifts 
‘and had to leave the truck. We walked home a good two miles, with Jim and Walter 
carrying lan through the deep snow. We were a tired group and happy to see the 
elevator that night. 

‘Since leaving Dowling we had three daughters. Our youngest, Andrea passed 
away in 1963 at four years of age. Diane is married and lives in Calgary. Phyllis is 
completing her fourth year at University majoring in Education. lan is married and 
also lives in Calgary. Jim and | reside in Hanna. 


THE ED BOHLENDERS — Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bohlender and their son Rudy 
moved from the Craigmyle district to the farm that had been occupied by 
Rienhold Diegel, in 1927. Mrs. Bohlender was the former Lena Diegel. 

The half section farm had one quarter in the Hudson Bay district and one in 
Wiese, The house sat on the line fence, with the bedrooms in Hudson Bay and the 
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rest of the house in Wiese. Which district did they belong in? Officially it turned out 
to be Wiese since that's where the eating and jiving quarters were. So Rudy went 
to Wiese School where he was the only boy among thirteen girls for a good part of 
his schoo! days. He tried Hudson Bay for a week, but he said they didn't want him 
there so he went back to Wiese and his thirteen girls. 

In 1934 the Bohlenders moved west of Rimbey. Mr. Bohlender passed away 
in 1960 and his wife in 1968. Rudy and his family reside in Rimbey. 


EARLY DOWLING HISTORY 1928-19391 
By Avis (Alpaugh) MeColeman 

Andrew Alpaugh, better known as Andy, purchased land and built a store in 
the new townsite of Dowling in 1925. With the help of friends and relatives the 
store and living quarters were ready to move into by Thanksgiving. At that time the 
‘grade was built for the Hanna Warden railroad, but the rails weren't laid, so that 
meant hauling supplies for the store from Hanna, over roads that were usually in 
poor condition. 





The spring of 1926 brought the 
crews that laid the ties and rails. These 
were mostly foreigners. After that came 
many more crews to finish the tracks 
and build the station, section house, 
bunk house, stock yards, etc. When the 
track was finished a mixed train, consist- 
Ing of freight cars, a passenger coach 
and baggage car, had a steady run. This, 
carried mail, passengers, freight and 
express north on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday mornings and south on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
Alpaughs had the post office along with 
the store and Andy was Postmaster. 

The Pool elevator was built in 1926, 


‘The Wheat Poo! elevat 
Dowling in 1926. steve. inter csc with Mr. Charles Lewis as first elevator 


man. That fall a Mr. Gauthier was buying 
grain and loading cars with a track-side loader for Richardsons Ltd., Calgary. He 
was there until March, 1926. It was about this time the Alpaughs added a flour 
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shed to the store and built an ice house, also a barn and chicken house to accom- 
modate their chickens, cow and school pony. . 

in the fall of 1927 or spring of 1928 there was a train wreck on the curve 
around the north side of Dowling Lake. Shortly after this Mr. Gillies was stationed 
ft Dowling as section foreman and later brought his wife and six children, Dora, 
Charlie, Billie, Georgina, Adam and Jeanie to live in Dowling. Ed Foster became 
elevator agent in 1928. 

“The highlight of 1928 was when McCuishes brought the first combine to the 
district to combine their fields west of Dowling. The spring of 1929 was very dry 
‘and several prairie fires resulted in the district. One that affected Dowling the 
most, came from the north. on the west side of the track, and threatened to jump 
the track several times. It burned McCuish's stubble fields and was finally put 
cout between the lake and railroad. The crops were pretty poor that year. 

‘andy Alpaugh sold the store to Harold Lund in 1931 and on July first it 
changed hands. 


Dowling 1931-1944 
By Frank Lund 

‘The great depression had begun. Dowling Lake dried up and the south winds 
blew white clouds of alkali up over Dowling. Crops were poor, prices were poor. 
Surrounding farmers brought eggs to the store packed in pails of oats to keep 
them from breaking. Lunds cleaned them and transferred them to thirty-dozen 
capacity crates for shipping. They also delivered some of them to restaurants in 
Hanna where they usually brought a few cents a dozen more, so customers at 
Dowling could receive a little more to buy necessities at the store. One Christmas a 
‘customer had a cow he didn’t have room for in his barn, and also he was short of 
cash, so my Father took the cow in trade for $15.00. 

‘The section crews moved out and even the elevator closed for a time. “Relief 
feed” was brought in by rall. Government “relief” food such as apples, cheese and 
dried cod were hauled out from Hanna by my father, Harold Lund, and distributed 
to those who needed 

Near the end of the thirties tractors began to replace horses and so the store 
began to sell and deliver more oll products. 

‘Annual telephone meetings usually took place in the store where apple boxes 
and nail kegs served as seats. 

in April 1944, Lunds sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. John Auer and moved 
back to thelr farm. 

‘Editor's Note: As long as the Lunds had the store in Dowling, the students of 
the Wiese School were treated to a bottle of pop at the annual picnic by Mr. Lund. 
How we all enjoyed that pop since it was the only soft drink most of us got from 
picnic to picni 

Mr. and Mrs, Auer had the store and post office for about a year. They had a 
school-age daughter, Lorraine. Mr. Auer had a back injury and found the store 
work too strenuous, so they sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. Ed Pound of Atlee. The 
‘Auers went back to Drumheller. 





MR. and MRS. ED POUND 
By Don Pound 


Mr. Ed Pound and his wife Leone Pound purchased the store in Dowling in 
4945, They had two sons, Delmar and Donald who were in Brooks and Calgary 
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respectively at the time of the purchase. Mr. and Mrs. Pound resided in Dowling 
until 1949, when they sold the store there and purchased the store in Scapa 

Mr. Pound died in 1954. Mrs. Pound sold the Scapa store in 1956 and moveg 
to Brooks. She now resides in Medicine Hat. The eldest son, Delmar, now lives in 
Winnipeg. The younger son, Donald, taught in the Wiese School for one term, 
1948-49. He also taught in the Scapa School from 1951 until 1958. He was marrieg 
to Marie Lawlor in 1954. In 1956 Marie and Don moved to Medicine Hat, where 
Don furthered his teaching career. They still reside there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodger Talmage came 
from Edmonton to take over the store 
from Pounds in July of 1949. They 
owned and operated the store for one 
and a half years, selling to Jim Tasker 
in 1951. Rodger and Hilda had a small 
daughter, Margaret. They moved into 
Hanna when they left Dowling, 

Mr. and Mrs. Tasker were an elder- 
'y couple when they bought the store, 


Main Street, Dowting in 1950, About this time business in the small 


towns was generally poor, so the inevitable happened. In 1952 the post office 
closed, followed by the closure of the store. Regular train service to Dowling 
‘ended shortly thereatter. Taskers lived in the living quarters in the back of the 
store until the summer of 1953, when Jim tore the whole building down. The 
lumber he salvaged was used to build a house in Hanna, Jim passed away a 
‘number of years ago. Mrs. Tasker is in the Palliser Nursing Home. 


‘The Dowiing Red Cross Group, active during World War II, Left to right: Helen Viste, Mrs. Grantham, 
Florence Robertson, Inez Newman, Jean Robertson, Mis. M. Viste, Mrs. Robertson, Edna Lund, Mrs. 


Hans Lund, Ms. Doyle, Mary Lund. Missing from the picture were: Mrs. H. Viste, Mavis Schultz, Mrs. 
Bert Jones, rs. Harold Lund: 


Once the store was gone, everything but the elevator and small elevator 
house was removed or torn down. The elevator stayed in operation until 1975. It is 
just a matter of time until it too disappears from the prairie skyline. Then there will 
be only memories lett of the village of Dowling. 

Dowling was never a centre for social activities since there was no school or 
hall there. The local schools and Clear Lake were centres of entertainment for 
People in the district. There were several U.F.A. locals formed that were active for 
awhile and then faded away. The ladies did their thing during World War Il by 
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getting organized into a Red Cross group. They sewed and knitted and sent 
parcels overseas. In 1960 the women formed a local W.lsorganization. They were 
fotive for several years within the community, then dissolved for lack of members 
and support. 

There was a Dowling ball team during the fifties and early sixties. They were 
members of the Chain Lake Baseball League for a number of years and 
sponsored a ball tournament and sports day each summer from 1957 to 1962. The 
pail diamond was located south of Dowling, overlooking the lake. 

Of a different nature, but still of interest to local residents was the research 
project on the island in Dowling Lake from 1967-1972. It was carried out by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, the University of Alberta and the Alberta Fish and 
Wildlife Division. Basically it was a study of the breeding and nesting habits of the 
Giant Canada Goose. A thirty foot observation tower with a small room on top was 
constructed to give full view of all the stand. The man entered the tower before 
daylight and remained there until after dark, taking pictures and notes. On the 
average year they counted between ninety and one hundred nests, with a hatch of 
roughly four hundred goslings. They caught as many of these as they could in July 
and put wide yellow numbered bands on their necks. 

















: a” ioe ines 


‘Banding geese at Dowling Lake in 1970. Leftto right: Bruce MeGlone, Bll MacKenzie and Martin Jott 


Following is a brief history of the Alberta Wheat Pool Elevator at Dowling. This 
was kindly submitted to us by the Public Relations Department of the Pool Office 
in Calgary. 

‘Alberta Wheat Poo!'s Dowling Elevator is @ 37,000 bushel capacity facility 
built in 1926 by Boss Brothers Construction. A 30,000 bushel balloon annex was 
erected in 1940 at the site. In September, 1976 the balloon annex was sold and 
now the elevator is the only structure at Dowling. 

Grain deliveries to the Poo!'s Dowling Elevator from 1982 to 1975 totalled 
2,969,905 bushels. The highest grain handling recorded was 120,054 bushels in 
1972 to 1973, the lowest handling occurred in 1936 to 1937 when the elevator only 
received 9,256 bushels. 
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Elevator Managers who have operated the Dowling Elevator are listed below 
with the dates of service: C. Lewis, Aug 1926 to July 1928; E. Foster, Nov 16/28 tp 
Dec 7/31; G. Wahl, Dec 7/31 to Aug 17/32; T.W. MacKimmie, Aug 17/32 to May 
3/5; L.M. Johnson, May 3/35 to Sep 9/35; M. Colbert, Sep 9/35 to Mar 1/37; G.w. 
Gibson, Mar 1/37 to Jun 19/37; P.L. Newman, Aug 8/38 to Jul 15/43; P. Ellergodt 
‘Aug 3/43 to Jul 3/48; T.W. Plerce, Jul 3/48 to Jun 17/50; J. Foster, Jun 17/50 to 
Dec 1/51; P.J. Moran, Jan 1/52 to Feb 14/52; C.W. Shipton, Feb 14/52 to Sop 
1/55; R.A. Sheets, Sep 1/55 to Jan 14/57; LR. Gilbert, Jan 14/57 to Aug 24/59; 
G.D. McCarthy, Aug 24/59 to Sep 1/60; W.R. McGillivray, Sep 1/60 to Nov 24/63; 
S.H. Sanderson, Nov 24/63 to Sep 27/65; Stapley, Sep 27/65 to Jun 24/66; D.B 
Gilbert, Jun 24/66 to Mar 31/75. 


DID you KNow? 


In July, 1918 there was a plebiscite held to determine whether people wanted 
prohibition. It was the big issue of that particular time, receiving a lot of publicity 
You had @ choice to vote “Wat” or *Dry"..Following are the results from: some of 
the local pools. “Wet” votes are indicated in () 

Hanna — 102 (47); Centre Point — 10 (3); Watts — 18 (4); Maunders — 18 (8); 
Solon — 14 (3); Alps — 20 (6); Dowling Lake — 6 (2); Greystone — 20 (2) 

‘That telephone operators were known as "Hello Girls”? 

These people lived in the district briefly, but we were unable to get much 
information about them: Mr, and Mrs, Wheeler, homesteaders. In February 1915, 
this item appeared in the Hanna Herald, “Mr. Ed Wheeler intends to erect a 
blacksmith shop on his place this spring and follow his trade. 

‘A Mr. Sieb who rented the Mansfield farm for a few years, He had a daughter 
Annie 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Weich and their children, Louis, Bertel and Katie. They 
came from Castor and went to B.C. when they left. 

Albert Tietze and a relative or two. What little was heard of him indicated his. 
activities were often questionable, like being convicted in Castor of shooting 
someone's horse. 


Casper Bartch's overland car, taken at Wieses in 1917. Standing beside the house are: Mr. Wiese, Mr 
Baxter, Joe Kleiberg. Standing in back seat: Mrs. Baxter, Mrs. Wiese, Mrs. Bartch. In front seat: Bll 
Grantham, Cap Bartch, holding Elma. Harry Wiese standing on the right, Seated on fenders: Violet Baxter, 
left, Lucy Wiese, right 
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‘The snowplow trying to push its way through the 


The threshing orew on the Gaugle outfit having ait in the cut on the north side of Dowling 

their afternoon cottee. The two gentlemen nearest Lake, after the big blizzard on Feb. 28, 1948, it 

the camera are George Hausher and Rudolf ie io ‘days after the storm before the train got 
rough 





Rabbit Hunt in 1936, Left to right: Eric Woeik, 
Men and shovels were the most effective means Ernest Haessel, Rudolf Haessel, Frite Lange, 
of clearing the track. Otto Haessel 


The following are all items taken from Hanna Herald files. Greystone, Feb. 
5/1914. N.E. Bradley left last week for Calgary where he secured a position for the 
winter. H. Viste is in charge of his ranch and cattle for the winter. 

Greystone — March 18/1915. J.L. Zehner and R. Gaugler have leased H. 
Sithke's farm and coal mine and are preparing to have coal on hand at all times. 
April 8/1914. A.E. English of Greystone purchased four heifers from Hunt Bros. of 
Endiang last week. May 14/1914, Mr. and Mrs. S. Brunner have returned from 
Castor after the burial of their daughter who died at Lake Thelma. 

‘Wiese — Aug. 1916. Greystone was well represented at the Hanna Fair last 
Week, and its representatives were successful in carrying home a number of 
prizes. The Greystone football team assisted by some Garden Plain players, 
played a match with the Hanna boys. Greystone won over Hanna, three to two. 
Jan. 11/1923. Chas. Fielding who resides north of Hanna received a shipment of 
registered Yorkshire pigs, of the bacon type, from a well known breeder at Unity, 
Sask. Jan, 18/1923, The irrigation surveyors seem to have disappeared from our 
view for the winter. We are informed that itis found that Sullivan Lake elevation is 
about 96 feet higher than Buffalo Lake. July 1926. C. Viste and John Klieberg are 
back from Camrose where they attended a Norwegian Convention, 

To make an error can be annoying, but to learn you are so insignificant that 
No one even noticed it — that's down right humiliati 
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CHAIN LAKES No. 2323 
















































































NW 19-32-15, 
Henry Cook 
Linda Bramtield 
NE 19-92-15 
James McGuire 
Ross McGuire 
Linda Bramfield 
SE 19-92-15 
Herman Steen 
Bennie Viste 
SW 19-32-15 
Herman Steen 
Linda Bramfield 
NW 20-32-15, 
AE. Stephens 
Pat Schultz 






































NE 20-92-15 
‘SH. Holloway 
Pat Schultz 

‘SW 20-32-15, 
Louis Viste 

Pat Schultz 

‘SE 20-32-15 
Louis Viste 

Irvin Schultz 
NW 21-32-15 
John Schtark 
Won. Gaugler 
NE 21-92-15 
John Schtark 
Win. Gaugler 
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8% 21-92-16 
Louis W. Doyle 
Wi. & Betty Doyle 
Ne 22-92-15 
Richard Johnson 
Fred Ekiss 

Wm. Gaugler 

$8 Ye 22-92-15 
‘Jerome Harrington 
‘Wm. & Betty Doyle 
‘SW 30-32-15 
Sydney Crandle 
Alder Granton 

NE 29-92-15 
John A. Kellerman 
‘Wm. Diege! 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS OF TOWNSHIPS 32 and 33, RANGE 15 


SE 29-92-15 
Fred Ekiss 

Dave Schmidt 
W % 29-32-15 
Louis Grantham 
Kelly Grantham 
Ne 28-92-15, 
Fred Johnson 

S Ye 28-92-15 
Mrs. R, Johnson 
SA Script 

Bob Holloway 
Fred Trotier 

Pat Schultz 

NW 27-32-15, 
Richard Johnson 








Roger & Wilma Doyle SE93-92-15 NE 3-33-15 Like 


NE 27-22-15 George Johnson Jacob Diegel > Helmut & Ruby 
Alice Doyle Wigs Lester Diegel 6-93-15 
Roger & Wikma Doyle NW234-32-15 SW 3-03-15 Nels Matson 
SW 27-32-45 Hier Viste Gotlieb Renner Wallace Hunter 
Robert Johnson Pat Schultz Charlie Renner LA. Winans. 
Roger & Wilma Doyle NE-34-32-16 Pat Sioan Ted Robinson 
SE 27-32-15 Wiliam Hentz SE 3-93-15 Martin Johnson 
Robert Johnson Walter Wiess Christian Reister peril 
Roger Doyle SW 34-92-15, Lester Diegel en 
eats LH. Heybura E 8 6:93-15 ease 
fs 91-32-1 
tate ‘taaien) Roger Doyle ‘Wallace Hunter Bey Ly 
John Kramer SE 34-32-15, Clyde Coons Dat Welch 
Linda Bramfels George Dean ‘Albert Ludlow 
we 9292-15 Rager Doyle Hicks Cole SW 9-99-15 
hae rele Weeaels Wate Hane Rentld Sorte 
Albert Miller Charles Flanders Bil rec an Wel 
Win, Fecho George Smith § ¥ 10-33-15 $E 9-99-15 
E % 32-90-15 Louis Weich ‘Alexander Krisbl George Goldfinch 
«john Kellerman Hand M, Hall D.and L. Welch Lester Diegel 
W. Diegel SE 4-33-15 SE 833-15, Wi 5.3345 
Wi 33-30-15 Fred Diegel Hans Lund Joe Northey 
Ua. Winan Dan Wiech Ervin Bossert Tom Mois 
Fred Trotier SW 4-93-15 SW 8-33-15 oll 
Louis Grantham ‘Michael Renner George Banner Evin Bossert 
FCF. Company Pat Schultz Stanley Peake 
NE 93-92-15 NW 3-93-15 tee pase 
Michael emer Fred Diego ced Hane Lund 
Pat Schulte Lester Diege! N12 8-93-15 


THE CHAIN LAKE DISTRICT 

The Chain Lakes school district contains high hills which offer a sweeping 
view of the surrounding country, and which slope down to a shallow valley dotted 
with small lakes. To the south-east is Dowling Lake, to the north-west is Farrell 
Lake, and between are numerous small bodies of water divided by narrow strips 
of land; hence the name, Chain Lakes. 

‘One of the deepest of these smaller lakes was Clear Lake, spring-fed, and 
without the alkall of the others. It was a popular spot for swimming, and many 
community picnics were held there. In the early twenties the Clear Lake 
Community Club was formed; the committee included Hicks Cole, Hans, Harold 
and Dan Lund, George Banner, Bob Holloway, Lee and Cyril Doyle, with Mrs. 
George Banner acting as secretary. About 1924 they had two bath houses built on 
the shore of the lake, so that bathers could change in privacy. In 1927 a hall was 
built; dances were held there every week during its heydey. 

‘andy Alpaugh built the first motor boat to run on the lake, a small stern- 
wheeler powered by a Model T motor. Andy also operated the refreshment booth; 
ut after some of the patrons questioned the quality of his apple cider, he gave up 
his concession, and Harry Poon took it over. 

‘One summer an all-negro baseball team met the local players, who were no 
match for them, even after they pulled all their fielders. After the game the visitors, 
who were very musical, got out their instruments and put on an impromptu 
concert in the hall. The music was peppy, and some of the young people began to 
dance, George Banner put a stop to that; for it was a Sunday, and dancing was not 
considered a suitable activity for the Sabbath day. 
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ight: Mr. McPherson, Harry Johnson, Casper Johnson, 
Helen Trotter, Henry Trottier, Ted Eki, Middle Row: Connie Heptonstall, Mary Tater, Wille Diogo, 
Charlie Johnson, Adolph Leippi, Richard Zeamer, Ewing Smith, Front Row: Louise Johnson, Violet Jotn, 
son, Mary Diege, Esther Michael, Walter Heptonstall, Gordon Ekiss, Bernard Zeamer. 





At one picnic Tom Samson, one of the first people to swim across Clear Lake, 
won an inner tube as prize for the best swimmer of the day. Unfortunately, he 
didn’t own a car. 

To provide shade for the picnickers, the committee arranged to have trees 
planted. They grew quite well for a year or two, but in the early thirties the lake 
dried up and the alkali blowing off it smothered both trees and grass. One of the 
bath houses blew away, the hall was sold and removed, and the pier leading to the 
diving platform fell into ruins. Although there has been considerable water in Clear 
Lake in recent years, it has never regained its popularity as a summer resort, but 
many oldtimers like to remember It as the place where they saw their first boxing 
match and had their first airplane ride. 

Chain Lakes school was built in 1912, on the line between Hans Lund's and 
Joe Northey's property. It was named Knudson, after a homesteading family, and 
the first trustees were Mr, Knudson, Mr. Flanders and Mr. N. Lund. Later, when 
school district boundaries were changed, the building was moved a mile east and 
renamed Chain Lakes. 

The first teacher at this school was Miss Marian Lowe, who came straight 
from high school at Red Deer and taught on a special permit. She later became 
Mrs. Joe Northey. Other teachers, not necessarily in the order in which they taught 
were Marjorie Newcombe, Laura Deming (a niece of the Winans), Miss Bryden, 
Mrs. Evan McCandless, Ella Stambaugh, Lydia Lammie, Lenore Knopp, Miss 
Whittle, Bill McLaughlin, Lorne Clapperton, Bessie Armstrong, Florence Robert- 
son, Francis Glazier (Mrs. R. McGuire), Francis Harvey (Mrs. C. Johnson), Mrs. 
Cook, Marion Slater, John Lenuik, Bert Griffin, also Olga Fleck. 

Mrs. Hans Lund wrote the following article, published in the Hanna Herald of 
August 25, 1955: 

“In the early days the schoolhouse was the centre of such activities as the 
customary Christmas parties, dances, card parties, U.F.A. meetings and 
telephone and political meetings. It was also the centre for religious services; 
Anglican, Lutheran, United and Roman Catholic services were held there, each 
given equal rights, tolerance being the motto of the early settlers. An air of easy 
informality existed at church services, so much so that on one occasion one 
homesteader lit up his pipe during the afternoon service. The minister made no 
comment, but some of the women scowled.” 

After Chain Lakes school was closed, the bullding was moved to the Louis 
Weich farm where it was used as a shop. 
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TEACHING AT CHAIN LAKES, By Marian Northey — In the spring of 1912 |, 
then Marian Lowe, went out to a school about fourteen miles north of Craigmyle to 
teach. This was a new school built on two acres; one acre donated by Joe Northey 
and one acre by Hans Lund, They had gone out there in 1908. This was my first 
school; | taught grades one, two, three and eight. There were four nationalities 
represented, a happy experience, and wonderful children. Even in 1912, the 
eighth graders had to write exams from the Department of Education in 
Edmonton. School was from June the first to December twentieth. We had church 






CChain Lakes School. First Row, left to right: Mrs. Northey (Teacher), Lucy Wiese, Anna Lund, Ruth Cob, 
Reinhold Diegel, 4 unknown (believed Renners), Paul Knudson. Second Raw: Marion Knudson, Alice Knud- 
son, two Renner girls, Gladys Knudson, Ida Banner, Dan Lund, 


‘Mrs. Banner, Mrs. Winans, Mrs. Northey 


‘At the end of my second year, Joe Northey and | were married 

The whole country was planted to wheat. Many had their own flour after the 
flour mill was opened in Hanna. They would make a trip for that alone. Most of the 
time our wheat was hauled to Craigmyle. At this time most of the farmers had one 
half their acreage sowed to wheat and the other half summer fallowed for next 
year's crop. 

Near us was a Chain of Lakes stretching from north to south, but as they were 
alkaline they were not much use for pleasure. In the fall it was easy to shoot the 
mallards as they flew from grainfields to the lakes. 
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Although we were some distance from town we drove all over to dances and 
entertainments; in the summer and fall in buggies and in the winter in sieighs, 
Some of the dances were interesting as newly arrived Scotch people were clever 
dancers. 

As | am eighty-four years old | cannot remember many names. We left the 
ranch in 1920, went to Red Deer and in 1922 came down to the States. 


THE KNUDSONS, By Marian Knudson Kalenith and Gladys Knudson 
‘Schumacker — Peter Christian Knudson was born in Denmark in 1856. With his 
wife Mary, and six children, he left Ellendale, North Dakota in 1910 to come to 
Alberta. We had heard so much about sunny Alberta. We travelled by train, 
stopping at North Portal to have everything checked before we crossed the line, 
then went on to Gadsby where we rented a house to spend the winter and to go to 
school. Art, the oldest son, worked at a hardware store; John, Alice and Marian 
went to school; Gladys was too young, 

The first week in May we left by wagon for the homestead. It was snowing and 
we got as far as Mr. Shelberg’s and spent the night there, continuing our journey in 
the morning. We lived in two tents while Joe Northey and Hans Lund built our 
house. The lumber had to be hauled from Gadsby. My father bought four oxen to 
cultivate the land, 

‘We got our mail at Townsend's, four miles away, but later Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Winans had a sort of sub-post office in their home . . . anyone who was at the main 
post office brought all the neighbors’ mail and left it here . .. and that was within 
walking distance of our place. How we used to look forward to the big rolls of funny 
Papers which our aunt in the States sent to us! 

A school named Knudson was built across the road from our place, so close 
that we could go home for lunch. Later it was moved about a mile east, and re- 
named Chain Lakes. 

Mother died in 1912, and we had 
housekeepers until Dad married Euphe- 
mia Currie in 1917. 

Arthur joined the army in 1914, 
served overseas for four years and was 
wounded. After his return he worked in 
coal mines and settled in Canmore 
where he was pit boss. He married and 
had five children; both he and his wife 
are now deceased. 

John joined the American army, 
served six years, married and had two 
children. He still ives in Washington. 

Paul is in Ponoka. 

Marian married Alex Kalenith and 

: Sal 24 ved in the Endiang district until they 
: a retired to Stettler. They had five children. 
Mr and Mis. Knudson (second wite) Linen eros cdanet 


Alice was a dressmaker in Calgary for many years. She married Alfred Hart 
and they have two daughters. 

Gladys became a school teacher and taught in ungraded country schools for 
eight years before marrying Louis Schumacker of Drumheller. They have three 
children, 


Peter Knudson moved to Calgary where he died in 1933. 
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The Knudson Family. Back Row, left to right: Art, John, Paul. Middle Row: Marian, Mr. Peter & Mrs. 
Knudson, Alice and Gladys. 


HANS G. LUND, By Mary Lund Selski — My Father, Hans C. Lund, was born in 
Jels, Denmark in 1882. He immigrated to Red Deer, Alberta in 1901 to the home of 
his uncle, Hans Lund, who was the father of Nick Lund, a pioneer of the Hanna 
district. His first winter in Canada he worked in a lumber camp near Red Deer and 
with the help of his cousins learned the English language — which he learned 
almost perfectly. 








Back Row, left to right: Hawtry Goldfinch, Mrs. George Banner, George Banner, Hans Lund, Sydney Linley, 
Ms. Bll Banner, Bil Banner, Ida Baner. Front Row: Leonard Molden, Myrtle Molden in rot and Lian 
ne. 





Then he took up his trade as a carpenter, which he had learned in the old 
country. He worked for various contractors and built houses in Red Deer, Pine 
Lake, Innisfail and Edmonton and area. 
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In 1908 he homesteaded in what was to become the Chain Lakes District. in 
1910 he helped build the Chain Lakes School, but at that time it was located 
betwoen his homestead and that of Joe Northey. In the year 1912 it was moved 
about a half mile east of his homestead. 

Hans returned to Denmark three times, in 1908, 1910 and 1921 

‘On March the fourteenth, 1922, he married Edna Peake in Swinton, 
Lancashire, England. 

| was born June twenty-sixth, 1923 In the Hanna Hospital and my sister, Edna 
was born November the eighteenth, 1924. | started school in 1929. Mrs. M.D. Cook 
was my first teacher. 

Hans and Edna Lund were always active in community affairs. They belonged 
to the Alberta Wheat Pool, the U.F.A. and took part in all endeavours for the Chain 
Lakes area. My Father was also one of the founders of the Clear Lake Community 
Club helping with the building of the Hall, bath houses, etc. With the help of 
George Banner he always ran the water sports at the Clear Lake picnic. 

Many of our Christmases were spent at the home of the George Banners and 
there was always a house full. We certainly had some wonderful times there. We 
went through some very hard times in the thirties but | never remember being 
unhappy; we had so many good neighbors and everyone was always willing to 
help one another. 

My Father sold the farm in the early fifties to Ervin Bossert, a fine young man, 
‘who has made the old homestead a lovely farm, 

My parents bought a home in Hanna and became active in affairs in Hanna. 
My Father resumed his trade as a carpenter, took up curling and various activities 
in town. 

My Mother was on the Hanna Hospital Board for many years. She also 
belonged to the Eastern Star, Hospital Auxiliary and took a keen interest in 
community affairs. 

My Father passed away December seventeenth, 1963 and my Mother on 
February twenty-sixth, 1974, 


THE CHARLEY and THERESA 
JOHNSON FAMILY, By Loulse John- 
s0n Cook — in 1916, my father, Charley 
Johnson came from Washburn, North 
Dakota to the Chain Lakes District, 
where he bought the farm of Gottlieb 
Rennet. My mother and six children fol- 
lowed later. When mother arrived she 
moved into a small sod house where it 
rained inside as much as outside. She 
would tell how she kept the light on all 
ight because the bed bugs were so bad. 
On May the twenty-fifth, 1916, shortly 
after their arrival, Charles (Chuck) was 
born in the sod house. A midwife, Mrs. 
Sexsmith, attended the birth, 

My father had a house built that summer by Tom Symington, an early settler 
in the Scapa district. The lumber for the house was hauled by wagon from 
Craigmyle, a distance of about eighteen miles. The original house is stil much as it 
was then and was occupied until last year. 

In 1918, “I” (Louse) was born and in 1920 Violet was born. This brought the 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Johnson 
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family to nine. Mrs, Sexsmith attended at the births. We all attended Chain Lakes 
‘School. Six of us received all our education there. Mrs. M.D. Cook taught for eight 
years. She was a dedicated teacher. Many times during the thirties she would not 
be paid for months at a time and the salary was very little. She taught every grade 
from beginners to grade eleven. 

The school served many purposes. During the summer months church was 
held there. A United Church student minister held services and conducted Sunday 
School. He travelled on horseback and also held services in Endiang, Scapa and 
Chain Lakes. The Reverend H.E. Scallon, an Anglican Missionary Minister, also 
held services and Holy Communion when he travelled through the community. He 
travelled by team in a top buggy. He was very impressive in his black robe and 
black beard. | remember my mother telling of the Reverend Scallon bapti 
Charlie. That was in 1917. 


CChurch picnic at Clear Lake. Back Row, left to right: Bod Holloway, Ecith Smith, George Banner, Irene 
Smith, Mrs. George Smith, Sid Holloway, Mrs, G. Banner. Front Row: Mrs. Charley Johnson, Louise John- 
son, Ida Banner. 


The school also served as a community centre, where meetings and dances 
were held. Louis and Harry played for dances in the schools and community halls 
throughout the district. Louis played the violin and Harry the guitar. 

My father served on the school board in the twenties with George Smith and 
Fred Ekiss. In later years he was on the board with Hans Lund and Louis Doyle. 

In February 1941 Martin and Charlie volunteered their services in the Can- 
adian Army. Martin served in Canada. Charlie served on Active Duty with the 
Royal Canadian Engineers. He served overseas trom September 1941 until his 
return home in November 1945. 

Father passed away in 1947 at the age of seventy-one and mother in 1972 at 
the age of eighty-six, 

Mother’s great pride was her family. She lived to see twenty-five 
grandchildren, twenty-six great grandchildren and one great great grandson. 

Louis was married to Bessie Robinson. He is a widower, and lives at Salmon 
Arm, B.C. 

Edna married Elmer Tillotson of Della, Alberta. They had two sons and three 
daughters. Edna passed away in 1970. 

Martin married Lillian Morris and has two sons. They live in Medicine Hat. 

Mabel passed away in 1932. 
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Harry was married to Eleanor Grantham. They had two sons and three 
daughters. He passed away in 1969. 

‘Casper was married to Lila Staub who died in 1961. They had three sons, He 
has re-married and now resides in Mission, B.C. 

Charlie (Chuck) married Frances Harvey. They have five sons and one 
daughter. They make their home in Hanna. 

Louise married Fred Cook. They have one daughter and live in Hanna. 

Violet was married to Henry Trottier. They had two sons and two daughters, 
She is now Mrs. Frank Dobrosky and lives in Oyen, Alberta. 


THE HENRY MICHAEL FAMILy, 
By Ruby Hausher — Mrs. Henry Mi. 
chael was a sister of Mrs. Steinbrecker, 
and the two ladies worked in a cigar fac. 
tory in Stettler before coming to this 
area. They had come to Canada trom 
Colorado In 1912; the Michael family 
homesteaded in the Wiese district and 
later moved to the Chain Lakes area. 
: There were six children in the fam. 
ois #) TBS; Ted lives in Vancouver. He was mar- 
4 fled to Elizabeth Morasch and had one 
i SIA EEE daughter, Maric. 
: Fred married Anne Hagen and had 
Monae), Ted he My Fearenc®. Mr. one son. Clarence married and had two 
daughters and one son. 
Molly died in the sixties. She married Mike Kary of Hemaruka and had two 
girls and one boy. 
Marie, who married Sig Heffman, had two sons and @ daughter. She was 
killed In an accident at Three Hills. 
Esther, Mrs. Fraser, has two sons. She lives in Edmonton. 
The family left this district and moved to Stettler, where Mr. Michael died. 
Mrs. Michael then went to Donalda where she worked on a farm. She died in 1947. 


THE DOYLE FAMILY, By Bill Doyle — No history of the area would be 
complete without mention of the Doyles — Cyril, Lee and Lou, who were early 
residents of the Dowling District. My father, Lou, the youngest of a family of six, 
was born in Tignish, P-E.I. Mrs. Doyle, who had been widowed shortly before Lou 
was born, moved her young family to Rumford Falls, Maine, where she taught 
school and raised her family. It was in Maine that Lou learned his basics of 
baseball, a sport in which he excelled in later years. 

In his late teens, Lou immigrated to Canada to join his uncle Jerome 
Herington, who had come west to raise horses on the north shore of Dowling Lake. 
He was followed afterward by his brothers, Cyril and Lee. 

The First World War interrupted the lives of many of the young men in the 
district. Lou, while stil in his teens, joined the Canadian Forces. He served with 
distinction, overseas on the Western Front, with the First Battalion — Royal 
Canadian Machine Gun Corps. He was followed to service by Cyril and Lee. 

Alter the Armistice, the Doyles returned to Dowling district where they took 
up a homestead, bought Hudson's Bay land and began farming and ranching. 

They were joined briefly during the early twenties by their mother and three 
sisters — Mercedes, Bernadette and Kathleen. The West, however proved too 
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much for the ladies and they returned to the United States, where they made their 
home in Boston. 5 

As the district settled into the roaring twenties, the Doyle boys played an 
Important role in community life. Lee took an active part in the Clear Lake 
Community Association, helping to turn the barren prairie lake into a popular 
sporting and resort area. Baseball rivalry hit its peak at this time as Craigmyle, 
Hanna, Drumheller and farther points vied to have the top ball club. What echoes 
of the cheers can be heard by the old timers! — and the names come back over 
the years — George Murray, Dodger Lewis, Lou Doyle, Bill McCoy, Homer Butts. 
How good were they? Well, we'll never know, but Dodger Lewis and Lou Doyle 
were invited to training camp with the old Brooklyn Dodgers, and more than one 
old timer can recall Lou's great home-run hitting. To quote one, “Lou tore a hell of 
a lot of shingles off the old club house at Clear Lake.” 

But life was more than baseball; there was the business of farming, 
community and family life. While Lee remained the eligible bachelor, cutting a 
handsome figure with his hair chaparrels, sporty saddle and fine riding horses, 
Gyril and Lou chose marriage and family. 

As the community became more settled, the Doyles took an active role in the 
development of the Chain Lakes School District, the Dowling Mutual Telephone 
Company and the United Farmers of Alberta. 

During the late thirties Cyril, who had married the former Lucy Wiess, sold his, 
holdings and moved to Fort Langley, B.C. Lou and Lee remained in the Dowling 
district until their deaths, proud of their community and their Irish heritage. 


LEE DOYLE — Lee Doyle was born in 
Prince Edward Island, and came to Al- 
berta to take up a homestead In 1914. 
He was one of the frst trustees of Chain 
Lakes school, and was always interested 
in the development of his community. 
He acted es road foreman when Andy 
Hanson was councillor, and often drove 
twelve head of horses on the road grad- 
a He Wed to. sohteve 6 None sian: 
dard of development for the area. In 

which he lived, and gave fully of himself 
tin Dov Ean Lu Gerae: Sener Way rary rey Doausols Wo BIA thoes Eo 

jectives, He was among the group who 
decided to erect a community hall at Clear Lake, and was convener of the horse 
races at the picnics there. 

With true pioneer courage he managed to build up his farming operations, 
even when drought meant that yields were low. He built a shack when he first 
came tothe homestead, later building a larger house. When he and Andy Hanson 
were digging the basement for the new house, they were hampered by a large 
rock which was in their way. Mr. Hanson suggested that they put a stick of 
dynamite on top of it; Lee thought it would do more good underneath. They lit the 
fuse, and up came the rock, landing on the chicken coop. The chicken house 
Tepaired and the basement dug, up went the new house; but Lee always laughed 
about how he should have listened to Andy Hanson. 

Lee's mother, Mrs. Alice Doyle, kept house for him; and as the road to 
Dowling went right through their yard, many people stopped to visit this friendly 
and charming lady. When she left, Joe Fischer became almost a fixture at Lee's. 
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He was supposed to be the cook, and that was when the fun and the frustration 
started. In farwell, Joe would always say, ‘| wish you lots of pleasure." 
Lee Doyle was missed by young and old alike when he passed away in 1945, 











CYRIL DOYLE — Cyril Doyle homesteaded in the Chain Lakes district in 1914 at 
the same time as his older brother Lee and his younger brother, Lou. He served in 
the army during World War | and after he returned to the district he married Lucy 


UA. Picnic at Clear Lake, Cyril Doyle standing at let, George Banni 
Banner 


OS ec ‘i 3 
Back Row, left to right: unknown, Nina Wiese, Cyril Doyle, Lucy Doyle, ida Banner, Mrs. Banner, Miss 
Cameron. Second Row: Gordon and Norman Lund, Mrs. Ben Zeamer, Mrs. Hans Lund, Mrs. Johnson. 
Front Row: unknown, Leona Zeamer, Mary Lund, Eda Lund, 
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‘The couple managed to achieve a good living by milking cows and raising 
chickens. Lucy was noted for her hospitality and was a very good cook; a visitor 
flways got a good meal at their table, They both gave frealf of themselves to help 
their neighbors or the community. They were one of the first in the country to have 
a 1928 Essex car, and were very proud of it. 

Cyril was an outstanding pitcher for the Clear Lake Community Ball Club; 
with Andy Hanson on first base, batters were put out in short order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doyle were blessed with three children while they lived in 
‘Alberta, In 1936 they had a sale and moved to Langley, B.C. where they were in the 
dairy business for several years. Later they retired there, where Lucy passed away 
in 1967. Cyril continued to make his home there, and every year travelled to Stony 
Plain to visit his daughter, Lucille Cox. It was during one of these visits that he 
passed away very suddenly in February, 1977. 

‘Clarence, their oldest son, resides in B.C. Their second Boy, Leslie, was killed 
Ina truck accident in 1963. 


LLOYD A. WINANS, By Austin Ludlow — L.A. Winans came with his wife from 
California and homesteaded the west half of 33-32-15. They farmed for many 
years, and had a threshing outfit in partnership with George Banner. 

‘One time during the early years they were coming home with groceries 
during the winter when they were caught in a blizzard. Unable to travel further, 
they turned the horses loose, turned the sleigh box upside down, and spent the 
hours until the storm subsided underneath it. When the storm abated they righted 
the sleigh box, found the horses close by, hitched them up and continued on their 
way home, 

‘As a convenience for the neighbors, they operated a sort of sub post office; 
any neighbor who happened to be at the post office at Watts brought out the mail 
for everyone in the area, and left it at the Winans’ home. They were the only family 
to have a-telephone after the majority of rural lines were removed during the 
depression years. 

in 1994 the Winans returned to California, where they both passed away. 


ARCHIE DIEGEL — | was born June 
Treaty en ow up on my parents 
farm five miles north-west of Dowling 
tn axe soutewet of Scapa 
attended Chain Lakes school for nine 
gears ron workog on my parent farm 
In 1951 they bought a house in Hanna 
and | batched until 1954 when | married 
Edna Doering. We lived on the farm for 
one year, then moved south-west of 
Hanna, but continued to farm the old 
place until | rented it to Lester Diege! 
in 1966. In 1969 | sold the land to Lester 
and bought land in the Hand Hills. 

We have three children, Deborah 
Me eaucaceonaritg | Semeerenalalnerceseea a2 

| farm, milk cows, raise cattle, chickens and hogs and have been driving & 
school bus for fifteen years. We are quite happy to be on the farm. 
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MR. and MRS. JACOB DIEGEL, By Marie Diegel Rosin — Dad was born 
March 14, 1894. My mother, Eva Schafer, was born May 7, 1894. They were mar- 
ried in South Dakota in 1916. 

They had four sons and three daughters. Alvert and Esther are deceased 






Relatives and neighbors, gathering al Jacob and 
Eva Diegel in 1930's. 


25th Wedding Anniversary 1941 Jacob and Eva 
Diegel 





Willard married Hilda Ost. Their children are Lester, Charlotte, Gary and 
Glenda. 

Marie Elizabeth married Anton Stotz. Their children were Shirley and Gerald. 
She was widowed in 1960 and is now Mrs. Rosin. Samuel married Marion Ost and 
had three children, Marvin, Stanley and Dwayne. 

Irene married Walter Sieppert. Their children are Gloria, Darlene, Dale and 
Kathy, 

Archie married Edna Doering. Their children are Deborah, Bryne and Myles. 

Mom died in October, 1955, and Dad in September, 1959. 


GEORGE SMITH, By Mrs. Grace Smith Druery — Mr. and Mrs. Smith were 
married in Toronto in 1905, and came to Innisfail, Alberta the same year with a 
freight car of farm implements, livestock and household furniture. From there they 
‘came to the Craigmyle district and freighted their possessions down from Innisfail 
While moving, the driver of one wagon fell asleep. The horses ran away and 
the mirrors of Mrs. Smith's sideboard were broken. After arriving in Craigmyle 
district, the children attended Orlando School. Later they moved to the Chain 
Lakes district one mile north of the school. In 1931 they retired and moved to 
Calgary. 






Back Row, lett to right: George Banner, Mrs. Smith, George Smith, Ida Banner. Front Row: Ruth Smith, 
Edith Smith, Irene Smith, Ewing Smith, Lilian Banner 
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Mr. Smith who was born in Wales in 1876, passed away in 1958. Mrs. Smith 
was born in Scotland in 1874 and passed away in 1962. They were survived by four 
Gaughters, Grace Drury of Toronto, Edith Rodburne of Calgary, Ruth Witt of 
Ponoka, Irene Robbins of Calgary; and one son, Ewing of Blind Bay, B.C. 


MR. and MRS. SYDNEY LINLEY, 
from Information supplied by Ida 
Grosse and Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Syd- 
ney Linley had served with the Imperial 
‘Army in campaigns in India, the Sudan 
and South Africa before he and his wife 
emigrated from Lancashire, England, 
to homestead the NW 9-33-15. They 
built a barn and a fairly large house 
there. Mrs. Linley, who always wore a 
little dust cap, was very fond of chickens 
and always managed to keep them lay- 
ing during the winter, and the neighbors 
came to depend on her for their winter 
egg supply. 

‘Anyone who liked a nice cup of tea 
or a glass of rhubarb or dandelion wine were welcome whenever they dropped 
in, Mrs. Linley always kept the wine under the bed while it worked, then stored 
it in the basement for three years before serving it. Those who tasted it said that 
itwas of the highest quality. 

‘Sydney joined the Canadian army during the first World War, and while he 
was away she carried on at home, looking after her cows and chickens; Harold 
Lund and Reinholt Schultz helped her with the field work. She used to sit on an 
apple box on the stoneboat and drive a single horse about four miles to get the 
mail -she would be so disappointed when there was no letter from her husband. 

When Sydney returned from overseas, they planted a long row of pines, and 
a shelter belt of other trees, which have grown into a wonderful memorial for them. 

In 1937 the Linleys moved to Calgary, and after renting the land to Arnold 
‘Arndt for a couple of years, sold it to Rudolph Weich. It is now owned by Dan 
Weich. 






Nir. and Mrs. Linley, Mrs. Symington, Sarah, 
Marion, Margaret (baby) 


THE BEN ZEAMER FAMILY, By 
Richard Zeamer — My parents and | 
came to Calgary from Missouri in 1916, 
but only stayed a few months and then 
went back to the States. In May 1918 my 
brother Bernhard was born, and later 
that year we moved to the Craigmyle 
district where we stayed for five years. 
My sister Leona was born there in 1922. 
In 1923 we moved to the Keen farm; 
my dad farmed and hauled rocks. In 
harvest time he would ride a mule down 
to the Ekiss place and pitch bundles all 
day; ride back at night to milk the cow, 
and the next morning would be away 
again, riding bareback. 
In 1924 we moved to the Northey farm about four miles south and that fall my 
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Ben Zeamer, Mr 





rs. Zeamer, Bernard, Leona, 1940. 



























































brother and | started school at Chain Lakes. We got our mail and supplies at 
Hanna, went to picnics at Clear Lake, and walked with Cappie Johnson to dances 
at Annasheim. 

My parents, brother and sister moved to Parson, B.C. in the fall of 1936. 
Leone married Walter Larsen and has three children. Bernhard, who works on the 
C.P.R. in Calgary, is married and has two girls. | live in Hanna. 


MR. and MRS. JOHN KELLERMANN, By Ernie Lange — Jobn Kellerman 
was born in Germany in 1874. Since he was handicapped from birth by not having 
{ull use of his right arm and leg, his parents decided that he should become a tallor 
following his school years. He worked at this in Germany until 1906 when he 
emigrated to London, England where he spent one year. In 1907 he came to 
Edmonton where he followed his trade until 1911. In 1911 he moved to Stettler and 
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John Kellerman Mr. and ts. Kellerman 


In 1912 he hauled lumber from Castor with a team of oxen for some of the 
first buildings in the new town of Hanna. 

Miss Agathe Geisler came to Alberta in 1912 to join her sister Mrs. Robert 
Lange. Later the same year she met and was married to John Kellerman, the 
wedding taking place in Lange's sod house. 

The couple spent one winter in Hanna where Mr. Kellerman opened a small 
tailor shop. This however proved unsuccessful since there was not enough 
business in the small community for them to exist. They then settled down on the 
farm where they lived until Mr. Kellermann’s death in 1934. 

Mrs. Kellerman continued to reside on the farm until 1985 when she married 
George Kroll in the Watts district. They lived on his farm until 1939 when they 
retired to Hanna where Mrs. Kellermann passed away in 1950, 


OTTO GEISLER — Since Mr. and Mrs. Kellermann were not blessed with 
children they decided to bring Mrs. Kellermann’s nephew over from Germany. 
Otto Geisler arrived in 1926 and worked on the farm with his uncle. This venture 
was short lived since Otto met and married Miss Elsie Weich one year later. The 
‘couple then moved to Hanna where Otto worked for the C.N.R. The marriage. 
however, soon ended in divorce. Otto spent most of his years in Saskatchewan 
doing any work that was available, as well as riding freight trains during the years 
of the depression. Following the death of his father in 1936 his mother paid his fare 
back to Germany, where he took over his father’s store, 
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HENRY GLUESING — In 1928 Mr. and Mrs. Kellermann once more tried to add 
‘a relative to their family. This time they turned to Mr. Kellermann’s nephew and in 
‘july 1928 sixteen-year-old Henry Gluesing came to live with them. He worked 
jaithtully with his uncle until 1933 when he decided to go north to trap. This proved 
to be the end of his farming days with the Kellermanns. When trapping didn't 
prove to be too successful he turned first to mining and then to oil exploration and 
eventually worked his way up to the position of Diamond Driller at Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories. 





PAULINE ENGEL — Pauline Engel came to Alberta from Europe with her 
parents in 1928. In 1929 she came to live with Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman. She was a 
member of the Kellerman home and attended Chain Lakes School until 1931, 
when she rejoined her family in the Endiang district 


WALLACE HUNTER, By Austin Ludlow — Wallace Hunter homesteaded about 
4910 on 6-33-15. He was a hard worker and never set stakes to strike outa land; 
he figured it all had to be plowed. | remember one of his horses wading across a 
dry lake in the mud with what was left of his harness. That was before his horses 
found out they were supposed to stay on the job. 

‘We Ludlows moved in with Uncle Wallace the summer of 1914. He had lots of 
room. His house was ten feet by fourteen feet. There were just five of us, including 
the dog. | think that was the summer Dad started working for J.A. Borel and Jim 
Smith. He travelled a Percheron Stallion imported from France. He rode a horse 
he called Wee Donald, Once Mother cooked a kettle of figs and set them out ona 
shelf to cool. Wee Donald ate them. 

That winter Dad and Clyde Wooden worked in Kirkeby's coal mine. They 
drove a big gray horse on a stone boat. Clyde and | would put on the boxing gloves 
and box. Clyde would be on his knees, as | was only five years old. 

In 1915 we moved to our homestead. We spent several years there, good and 
bad, accumulating experience. 






es og = 
Back Row, left to right: Albert Sith, Hazel Smith, Austin Ludlow, June Smith, Margy Smith 
Front Row: Cheryl Smith, Mrs. Ludlow, Susan Sith 
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In 1980, Uncle Wallace wanted to go to the bush so we moved back to his 
place. By that time we had two of my sisters little girls, Hazel and June Coons, 
living with us. They started their education at Chain Lakes school. Their teacher 
was Mrs. Cook. She was Chain Lakes’ teacher for several years in the thirties, 
some of the time without wages, just to keep the school going 


fre 


Bert Ludlow, his tam and dog 


In 1987 we moved north of Rimbey, 
In 1942 we came back to Halkirk for two 
years, then went to Erskine. The girls 
still live at Erskine. Hazel is Mrs, Dewey 
Smith and June Is Mrs. Ray Smith. Dad 
left us in 1951 and Mother passed on in 
1970. 

| sold my place in Erskine and came 
back to Craigmyle to complete the circle. 
Wherever we lived we found good 
friends and neighbors but it’s nice to 
be back home. 

Wallace Hunter came back to his 


homestead in the early forties. He farmed with horses until 1965, when he rented 
his land to Lester Diegel. Wallace Hunter died in 1972 


Bob Holloway 


ROBERT DENNIS HOLLOWAY, By 
Ida Grosse — Robert Holloway came 
out from England in 1912. He home- 
steaded in the Wiese district and worked 
out for several years, later selling his 
homestead. He joined the army in 1918, 
After the war he bought three quarter 
sections of land, two miles south of 
Chain Lakes School. After farming for 
several years he sold his holdings to 
Fred Trottier. 

A confirmed bachelor, he was sec- 
retary of the Clear Lake Community 
Club for many years, he held a position 


with the Soldier Settlement Board for a few years, later moving to Montreal, where 
he and his younger brother operated an animal hospital. He passed away at the 


age of sixty-nine in Montreal. 


‘Syd Holloway at Quelph College 


SYDNEY HAWTREY HOLLOWAY, 
By Ida Grosse — Sydney Holloway 
‘came out from an orphan’s home in 
England in the year 1922 and made his 
home with his brother Robert and with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Banner. He learned 
a bit about farming and worked for Mr. 
Fred Ekiss and Rufus McCuish, also 
worked with horses and a scraper build- 
ing the railway through Dowling. 

He went to Olds Agriculture College 
in 1924-1925; graduating from there he 
won a scholarship to Columbus, Ohio, 
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‘After graduating as a veterinarian he opened up his own business in Montreal 
with his brother Bob. . 

‘At the age of forty-three he decided to become a medical doctor. After leav- 
ing the east, he came to Didsbury to practise, later moving to Calgary where he 
now resides. He Is married and has two daughters. 


FRED TROTTIER, By Helen Trottier 
Hogg — Fred Trottier was born in Que- 
bec on December the twelfth, 1885. As a 
young man he joined the thousands of 
Eastern Canadians who were going west 
to open up the country. In the early 
1900's he and his wife Jenny resided 
in Edmonton. They had a family of three 
children, all born in Edmonton; Henry 
Trottier who now lives in Calgary, Mary 
Miller also in Calgary and Helen Hogg of 
Stettler. 

In 1912 Fred and his tamily took 
up a homestead in the Scapa district. 
It was here that his wife Jenny passed 

roa rrther Crisis 1927 away in 1924. He then moved to the 
Dowling Lake district and purchased the Bob Holloway farm where he resided 
for many years before retiring to Hanna as a resident of the Hanna Senior Citi- 
zen Lodge. He passed away January nineteenth, 1970. 

‘Mr. Trottier was a man with a great sense of humor. Anyone who came to his 
home never left hungry as he became a very good bachelor cook and his home 
was open to all. 


STAN PEAKE, By Mary Lund Selski — Stanley immigrated to Canada from 
Lancashire, England in 1924, to the home of his sister and brother-in-law, Hans 
‘and Edna Lund. He worked for Nick Lund on the farm and also in the store at 
Watts. 

He bought what was the Joe Northey place and farmed until the late fifties, 
selling the place to Ervin Bossert and retiring in Hanna. 

Stan has always been very active in the Masons and Eastern Star. He also 
belongs to the Royal Canadian Legion and has enjoyed curling for many years. 


REINHOLD SCHULTZ, By Mary Lund Selski — Reinhold Schultz came to 
Canada in 1910 to his uncle, Hans Lund. He stayed with my father and Nick Lund. 
He took up a homestead. He worked for various people, and also worked for a 
couple of winters in the C.N.R. shops in Hanna. 

In 1916 he became seriously ill with pneumonia but thanks to the nursing of 
‘Ada Lund he recovered. In 1919, after the war, he returned to Denmark and 
married a girl there. Reiny and Karen had two children, Jens Carl and Inga. He 
owned a small shop which he operated until 1965. Reiny passed away in 1973 at 
the age of seventy-seven. 


THE TRETTIN FAMILY, By Mrs. Susanna Trettin — In 1910 the Trettin 
family of Stettin, Germany decided to immigrate to Canada. Grandfather (Paul 
Sr.) accompanied by Robert Lange came first, filing on homesteads in the Scapa 
district. Grandfather's homestead quarter was southwest 15-33-15 and his pre- 
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emption was the quarter north of it. Mr, 
Lange homesteaded the quarter east of 
Grandfather's, Having worked in a turn. 
iture factory in Germany, Mr. Trettin was 
able to build his own furniture to furnish 
his one roomed shack. 

By 1912 some of the rest of the 
family were able to come. Paul Jr. (my 
husband) who had been delivering milk 
and cream, and his mother, who ran a 
store, sailed for Canada, arriving at Hali. 
fax in 1912. Bill Kading also came along, 
‘Somewhere on the trip across the ocean, 
their ship collided with a lumber ship, 
making it necessary for the passengers 
to be transferred to another boat. The 
combination of seasickness and the 
second hand aroma of sausage, heavily 

seasoned with garlic, which a lot of the passengers were so fond of, turned my 
husband against garlic, so he never liked me to use it in anything. 

Emil, Paul's older brother, would have liked to come too, but his trip had to be 
postponed because the German government required young men of twenty to 
take army training, and Emil being nineteen at the time, had to remain in Germany. 
Because of the war he didn’t hear from his parents until 1919. Emil was finally able 
to join his family in 1927. He stayed here a while, then went to Vancouver and 
Tacoma, where he spent the rest of his life at his trade of tailoring. Emil died in 


Paul was having the usual troubles of 
young men from foreign countries. He 
went to school a couple of winters at 
Hudson Bay and Chain Lakes schools 
to improve his English a little. One of his 
teachers was Mrs. Harry Cook. 

Having no land of his own then, he 
and his father did some railroad work 
between Hanna and Nanton; they lived 
partly on rabbits for a change of diet. 
‘Once Paul caught a ride with Mr. Lange 

| to Castor, looking for work. He went to 
ne : Stettler, and being unable to land a job, 
rain " he walked home, sleeping in strawstacks 

Hoa: PTE Home a, and dining on bird eggs and slough 
water. Being very shy and not so good at English, he knocked on one door to ask 
for a drink and when the lady opened the: door he turned and went on his way. 
He stopped at Alex Kalenith’s and rested. Alex was batching then. 

Paul bought his own farm northeast 17-33-15 on October fourteenth 1921. He 
made the deal with William C, Stirling and Cyril N. Tingle. He paid two thousand 
dollars, some of it on time at seven per cent interest. Both Paul and his dad farmed 
with horses. 

In 1930 Grandma Trettin passed away. 

My folks came from Romania to settle in North Dakota in 1903, where | was 
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born in 1908 at a town called Butte. When the family first arrived, they lived under 
‘a wagon box for a month or so, while they were getting their sod shack made. That 
first winter the snow got very deep, and once a neighbor came to visit on 
horseback and rode right on the roof of the house. Someone hollered at him from 
the inside to get off. 

We then moved to South Dakota for a while, then to Montana where Guy, the 
youngest one, was born in 1914. My father’s name was Jacob Stotz and the sons 
and daughters names were Adam, Christ, Henry, Katie, John and Tony (Identical 
twins), Susanna and Marie (identical twins) and Guy. When | started to school we 
walked a half mile to catch a horse-drawn covered wagon which had seats around 
the inside of the box, There were about ten passengers and we had six miles to go. 

in 1927 we moved to Trochu and farmed for a year, then in 1928 we moved to 

Craigmyle district to a farm one mile south of Princeton school. My father died In 
4931 and mother in 1945 and are both buried in Craigmyle. 
(On June seventh, 1931 Paul and | were 
married. My name was Susanne Stotz. 
The martiage license was got in Craig- 
myle and we were married at my bro- 
ther Chris Stotz’s place north of town, 
the Reverend Wentzel officiating. Our 
attendants were Dave Schmidt and John 
Stotz, Pauline Suelzle and Marie Stotz 

Paul's father lived with us until his 
passing in 1940. Our first car was a Mo- 
del T Ford bought sometime in the thir- 
ties, the next one was a Model A. Our 
three children were born in Hanna; Ger- 
‘Arnold tle, Mrs. Alder Cranton, who lives eight 
miles southwest in the Cralgmyle area, was born in 1933. Edward, now in Edmon- 
ton was born in 1936, and Arnold, living at home with me, was born in 1938. 

Paul made his first trip to visit Emil in 1950; he went by train and stayed a 
month. In 1960 | went too and we went by bus. In 1965 Edward and his wife took 
him to the States in their car, and in 1969 Earnest Lange took us for one more visit. 

Over the years there were six wells on our land, five were dug by hand. For 
years we had a straw barn. The walls were wooden forms filled with straw, and the 
roof was made by laying branches on the walls and covering them with straw. This 
burned down in 1966, taking with it a couple of granaries, our chickens and lots of 
small things. The neighbors helped us build a new barn that same fall, 

Paul suffered with heart trouble the last few years, and in December, 1969 he 
died in the Hanna Hospital, after having @ heart attack, three days after his 
seventy-third birthday. 

| am the only one of the Stotz family left now. | have lived on this place for 
forty-five years. In 1974 Arnold and | got a mobile home, so we are more 
comfortable. In 1975, Uncle Emil died and we drove to Tacoma to the funeral, 
passing through Montana near where we used to live. ! have six grandchildren, all 
living in different parts of Alberta. 








MCLELLAN and IRONSIDE STORY, By Isabell McLellan Ironside — My 
Dad and Mother, Thomas and Mary McLellan left Ontario in 1918 and lived at 
Lethbridge, Cessford and Hanna before we moved to the Northey farm north of 
Watts. While there we met Scottie, now known to all as Bill Ironside. We lived there 
four years, then moved to Alhambra, and then nearer to Rocky Mountain House. 
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Bill Ironside left Scotland when he was a boy of twelve years, and lived at 
Watts where he worked for Wallace, Dan and Norman Hunter. They used to thresh 
for different farmers. After four or five years he went to work at Cluny hauling grain 
for Hank Willard; one of the men who drove a chuck wagon at the Calgary 
Stampede. Then he got itchy feet and went to Penticton B.C. for a few years, and 
then came back to Calgary where | met him again. 

We were married in June, 1938. We have lived on this farm south of Rocky 
Mountain House for over twenty-eight years now. We have four children. Our three 
boys all live near Rocky Mountain House; they are married with families. Our only 
girl and her husband and daughter live In Edmonton. 


THE McGUIRE FAMILY, By Frances McGuire — James Lenor McGuire 
homesteaded the northeast of 19-32-15 in July 1911, and claimed adjoining 
quarter to the south as a pre-emption. While proving up on the land, he often rode 
horseback from Calgary where his wife and young family resided. In 1914 he 
joined the Canadian Army and served overseas with the Tenth Battalion, taking 
part in the battles at Ypres and Vimy Ridge. After the war he returned to the 
Craigmyle district with his wife Mary, daughter Pat and sons Ross and Lee. They 
lived temporarily at the Tingle place. Lee died at an early age and is buried at 
Dowling Lake Cemetery. 

Jim hauled lumber by team from Halkirk to bulld a barn on the homestead. 
For two years following its completion, community dances were held in this 
building. The family lived in a granary until the house was completed in 1921 

Jim McGuire played ball for the Clear Lake and Craigmyle teams and served 
as a trustee for Dowling Lake School. His brother Bruce and sister Zella came 
from Ontario and remained in the area for some time before going back to the 
east. Bruce worked in the neighborhood and Zella McGuire was the first teacher at 
Princeton School. Frances McGuire, Ross's wife, was Princeton's last teacher. 

Jim and his family moved to Calgary in 1924. Jim's wife Mary, and the two 
children Pat and Ross returned to the farm in 1932, remaining for two years. Pat 
married at this time and had a son, who is now a lawyer in Edmonton. 

James McGuire died in the Keith Sanitorium on February twenty-eighth, 
1946, after battling tuberculosis for many years. His wife Mary made her home 
with Pat and her husband. She passed away in Calgary on December the twenty- 
first, 1956. 

Pat and her second husband, Ted Fitch and daughter Patricia Anne moved to 
the United States in 1957. Pat died in Layfayette, California in July 1968. Her 
daughter stil resides in California. 

In 1988 Ross began farming his father’s homestead. In 1944 he married 
Frances Glazier, who had been teaching at Chain Lakes School and prior to that at 
St. George. Frances continued teaching at Annasheim, Lillico and Princeton 
before joining the staff of the Craigmyle School. 

Ross and Frances had three children: their two sons are married and farming 
in the Craigmyle area. James and Marlene have one son and Keith and Marj have 
two daughters. Their daughter Lorraine is married to Douglas Reiter and presently 
resides in Edmonton. 

‘The homestead was sold to the late John Bramfield. 


J. H. HEPBURN, By Austin Ludlow — Mr. Hepburn homesteaded on SW 34- 
32-15 in 1912. The same year he and Alfred Kirkeby were digging a well. They had 
gone down about sixteen feet when they stopped for dinner, leaving the pick and 
shovel in the well. After dinner Alfred lowered Mr. Hepburn into the well to get the 
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tools. Mr. Hepburn called to Alfred to hurry and pull him up as there was gas down 
there. Alfred got him nearly to the top when Mr. Hepburt passed out, lost his grip, 
fell and broke his neck. 


WILLIAM FECHO, By May Welch Fecho — William Fecho was born in Poland 
and came to Canada as a young man. He and |, the former May Weich, were 
married in 1932 and rented the place known as the Michael farm from F.A. Mathe. 
We had very little machinery, and didn’t get very good crops because of the 
drought and dust storms, but we always managed to get by. 

In 1939 we rented the farm where Millers used to live, and bought our first 
steel-wheeled tractor. We also got more and better machinery, which made a 
great improvement in our farming. We raised our own vegetables, and milked alot 
of cows to earn enough money for the food and other things we had to buy. 

Our children attended Chain Lakes school, driving in the winter time, but 
having to walk the three miles in the spring, summer and fall because the horses 
were needed on the farm. The people of the Chain Lakes district were fortunate 
that their school never had to close because of lack of teachers; if a teacher was 
not available, a supervisor was hired and correspondence lessons were used. 

We had eight children, six boys and two girls. One of our sons was killed by a 
horse when he was nine years old, 

Reinhold, the oldest, married Frieda Nill. They have six children and tive at 
Sherwood Park. 

Alfred and his son Mark are living in Hanna. 

Lloyd and his wife Rose live in Edmonton. 

Lillian married Dan Weich. They have four children, and farm in the Scapa 
district. 

Ben and Maxine, nee Johnson, live in Hanna. They have two children. 

Lawrence married Donna Regner. They and their three children live in Hanna. 

Marlene married Bart Bye. They have two children and are living In Jasper. 

Bill and | are semi-retired, and have been living in Hanna for a number of 
years, 


ERVIN SCHULTZ — | was born in Michigan in 1910, the third son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Schultz. | grew up in the Annasheim district and attended school there; then 
worked in the Kirkeby and Edwards coal mines, and in mines in Drumheller. 

in 1942 | married Tillie Schottsneider. | worked on the section at Scapa, 
Hanna and Anaconda until 1943 when | bought a farm at Byemoor. In 1948 we 
bought the store at Leo and my family and | operated it until 1955 when | bought 
the Charlie Johnson farm in the Chain Lakes district. We farmed there for twenty 
years, then retired to Hanna. 

We had three children. Pat, born in 1947, farms the home place. Jim lives on 
the Schottsneider farm; he was born in 1945. Our only daughter, Dorothy, was 
born in 1955. She lives at Entwistle. 


THE DAN WEICH FAMILY, By Lillian Fecho Welch — Dan came to the 
Scapa district as a young boy, and took all his schooling at the Springwater schoo! 
orth of Delia. He and | were married in 1955 and lived in the same yard as Dan's 
folks for a number of years, doing most of the farming. We bought the farm in 1965, 
and Dan's parents moved to Calgary. We have four children, Gloria, who lives In 
Calgary, and Bryan, Rick and Bonnie at home. 

‘ur children take their schooling in Hanna. A bus picks them up at the gate 
and there are days when they complain about having to ride a bus. | remember 
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when my brothers and | were going to school, we walked and ran the three miles 
‘each way, and sometimes had a race to see who could get home first. My brother 
Benny was usually in the lead. Occasionally a neighbor who was going that way 
would stop his horses and give us a ride in his lumber wagon. 

So | would like to say to those who are tired of riding a school bus, “Try 
running; it's good for you.” 

That's what our folks used to tell us. 


JOHN STEPHEN KRAMER — was a homesteader and carpenter. He helped 
build Knudson’s first house. 


NELS MATSON — came to Canada from Sweden. He bought the north half of 6- 
93-15 from Andy Alpaugh, and farmed for a few years. 


CHARLES R. FLANDERS — came to the Chain Lakes district in the early years, 
He was very active in church work and used to teach Sunday school to the 
children. He had one son, Gene. 





SYDNEY FREEMONT CRANDLE — homesteaded and built a nice little house 
with a sign on the door, ‘Crandle Lodge’. It was a place for young people to gather, 
as he loved boxing and they joined in. After proving up he moved to B.C. The 
house was sold to Vistes and Crantons bought the land. 


MITCHELL RENNER — homesteaded the farm that Charlle Johnson eventually 
bought. They had a fairly large sod house and their children attended Chain Lakes 





Sod house of family of Renners. Lutheran Church services were often held here before a church was bul 


HERMAN STEEN — homesteaded the south half of 19-32-15. He was a married 
man with a family, One little girl died of gopher poison and is buried in the corner 
of their land. Little else is known about them. 


JEROME HARRINGTON — filed on a homestead and scrip in 1908. He came 
from Prince Edward Island and was a brother of Mrs. Alice Doyle. He was a great 
lover of horses and raised Percherons. He died in Calgary in 1922. 


CHRIST SCHMIDT, By Helen Schmidt — Chi 





Schmidt was born February 7, 
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1907, at Butte, North Dakota. He came to Canada with his parents, Simon and 
Marie Schmidt, In 1910. They took a homestead north of Watts in the Dowling Lake 
area. 

Christ went to Dowling Lake School whenever the school was in operation. 
EK. Neff was one of the teachers. Some of the other children attending Dowling 
Lake at that time were Pauline, Martin and Bertha Siezle; Philip and Ella Howard, 
Lorraine Hartt and Antonia Hoffman. 

In 1930 he married Lilly Graumann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Graumann, early settlers of the Hanna area. They farmed for several years on what 
was known as the Ekiss place in the Dowling area. They were not making much at 
farming so they had an auction sale and moved to Hanna in 1950. Christ was 
‘employed by the C.N.R. until he retired. 

They had six children, Allen of Duchess, Raymond of Ponoka, Freda Knauft 
of Cereal. Ernie was killed in 1970; Elmer and Norman of Calgary. 

Christ passed away in August, 1973. Lilly lives in a nursing home at Ponoka. 


THE WILLIARD DIEGEL FAMILY, 
By Hilda Ost Diege! — | was born in 
Romania in 1921. | came to Hanna in 
October, 1927 with my parents. When 
we arrived in Hanna by C.N.R., the Luth- 
eran Church minister, Pastor Bietsch, 
met us and took us to his home until we 
found a place to stay. We then went to 
Grandpa Bosserts’ where Albert Baes’ 
farm is now. We stayed with them for a 
short while, then moved south on the 
Stubb's place for about a year. 

In 1929, dad rented the Burrow 
place north of Hanna on the snake trail; 
we lived here till 1936. Here | attended 
my first school, Silver Valley. The only 
teachers | can recall are: Faye Tillotson, 
‘Amanda Wali and Minnie Wise. | re- 
member the hardships my mother and dad experienced while on this farm; dust 
storms, drought, water problems; crops were poor, we lost one cow after another; 
grasshoppers and sawflies. Mother was sick and was hospitalized and | missed 
allot of school. 

In 1936 we moved west to the Steeves farm. My brother Chris and | went out 
working wherever we were needed. In 1941 my parents moved south to the 
Raessler farm. Three of us girls, Maria, Emma and I were confirmed in the German 
United Church at Hanna in August, 1941. The Lutheran Church also had a class 
getting confirmed at the same time. Here | met Irene Diegel and her brother 
Williard. Romance soon began and we were married November 2, 1942. 

Williard was born at Dowling on January 15, 1917. He was the son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Diegel of Dowling. We were married by Reverend Heur in a 
sod house on the farm south of Watts where my folks lived. Williard, known as Bill 
had rented some land north of Dowling called the Bohlander place; here we made 
our home. | joined the Lutheran Church, St. Peter's, Scapa 

We lived on this farm for about a year, then rented the Kellermann place near 
Chain Lakes School, where my husband had gone to school. We bought this farm 
from Ernest Lange in 1958. There was a strong spring on this place when we first 








Pete Ruppert with triends Willard and Sam Diegel 
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rented the farm. It finally dried up and we had to drill two wells. Two years ago, 
after being dry for eighteen years, the spring started to run again. 

We bullt a new house on this farm in 1964. 

Williard and | were blessed with four children; two sons and two daughters, 
Lester born in 1944, Scharlotte in 1949, Gerry in 1951 and Glenda in 1953. 

Lester married Debborah Robinson of Gadsby in 1969. They have two sons, 
Kalvin and Wylie, and are residing on the home farm north of Watts, 

Scharlotte married Terry Robinson of Gadsby. They have two boys, Mark and 
Craig. They live on a farm. She is a nursing aide, employed at the Stettler Hospital, 

Gerry married Amy Fuson of Hanna. They have a wee son Cory and live at 
‘Sheerness where he is employed at the coal mine. 

Glenda, Mrs. Art Reuteman, is employed by Hanna Data Tax, and lives in 
Hanna, 

My husband was not only a farmer, also was a great coyote hunter in his 
younger days, until he lost his trigger finger in a post pounder. 

In 1971 | was asked by Pastor Conrad Knoch to organize a choir to sing at the 
fiftieth anniversary of St. Peter's at Scapa. | managed to get quite a few of the 
younger generation; some couldn't speak or read German but with a bit of 
Courage and practise we managed very well. | stayed with the singing group for a 
couple of years, then we decided to ask Mrs. Cyril Unsworth to conduct and lead 
the choir as she was more capable. | still carried on with the German. At Christmas 
and Easter we sang at the Hanna Nursing Home and the Senior Citizen Lodge. 
Everyone enjoyed this singing immensely. 

In 1972 we moved to Hanna, where | work at the Palliser Nursing Home. Bill 
still helps out at the farm. 


ERVIN BOSSERT, By Ervin Bossert 
— | was born in Hanna and lived with 
my folks in the Annasheim district. | 
attended Annasheim School until | fin- 
ished grade nine, then helped Dad on 
the farm. In 1954 | rented a quarter of 
land from Chris Townsend, which | farm- 
ed for three years. In 1956 | bought three 
quarters, the east half of section 5 and 
the southeast of section 8-33-15 from 
Hans Lund. He homesteaded this land 
in 1909. In 1964 1 bought the west half 
of section 5 from Stanley Peake. 
In November of 1964 | married 
F Thelma Clark from Rosebud. We built 
et a new home on the southeast section 5 
‘The Ervin Bossert Family. Pati, Thelma, Todd, that summer. In 1968 we bought a sec- 
Evin ed Kerk tion of land from Walter Stulberg. 
We have three children: Patti Lynn was born September 13, 1966; Kevin 
James was born December 22, 1968 and Todd Ryan was born May 10, 1972. The 
children attend school in Hanna, 





THE MILLER FAMILY, By Austin Ludlow — The Miller family came to the 
Knudson place in 1927. They were a very hard working family. Once in a while 
Mrs. Miller would send a jar of dilled cucumbers or tomatoes to the school for 
everyone to share, 
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The children were Lena, Emma, Robert, Otto, Albert, Edna and Oscar. We 
knew Emma and Albert best as they would come to-our place and help in the 
garden and field, 

The thirties didn’t treat the Millers very well, and in 1939 they moved to 


Calgary. 


GEORGE GOLDFINCH, By Ida 
Grosse — George Goldfinch, a brother 
of Mrs. George Banner, came from Eng- 
land to homestead the SE 9-33-15. He 
brought his wife and three little children 
with him, and they lived on the home- 
stead for a year. He went to work in a 
butcher shop in Hanna, and later worked 
for the C.N.R. there. He was transferred 
to Chilliwack, B.C., where he eventually 
retired. Both Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch 
George Golanch and wie. Bl, Baty, Kay AVOPESSOG AWAY. 
in 1975, Edward who was accidently killed, Bill of Vancouver, Kay of Chilliwack, 
Dick of Hope, Arthur at Sardis and Nora of White Rock. 





MR. and MRS. PERCY ALLISON, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Mr. and Mrs. 
Allison lived just north of Dowling Lake, eight miles straight north of Watts. Mr. 
Allison was a carpenter who built a number of barns in the area, for Lee Doyle, 
‘Aubrey McCuish, and Mr. Keirsey. Their home was a two-storey, two-roomed 
building, with a lean-to for a kitchen. 

In 1914 the family moved to Craigmyle so that the daughters, Marie and 
Laura, would be-closer to school. While they lived there Mr, Allison built a brick 
school in Craigmyle. 

In 1919 the Allisons moved to Calgary where they lived for three years before 
returning to Portland, Oregon. The land was purchased by Mr. E. Schultz. 
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ANNASHEIM SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 3047 
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HOMESTEADERS, RENTERS & OWNERS 


Fred Trottier 
Ruhl Bros, 
Alfred Litke 
Herb Litke 

NW 1417-93-15 
Gust Stulberg 
Walter Stulberg 
Ervin Bossert 
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Bill Banner Geo. Banner 
Mac Sobolewski Hawtry Goldfinch 
Albert Bossert EH. Cole 

Herb Bossert Cari Schutz 

NW % 18.9945 Ken Halverson 
Nick Lund NE ¥ 7-98-45 
Dan Lund Bill Banner 

Tom Pattinson Mac Sobolewski 
SW % 7-39-15 Albert Bossert 


Herb Bossert 
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WY 17-33-15 
Harold Lund 
Are Like 
Her Like 

NEY 17-39-15 
Frank R Miller 
Paul Tretin 
‘Arpold Trettin 
SW Ye 18-93-15 
Nick Lund 

an Lund 

Tom Pattinson 
NEY 18-93-15 
Eugene Flanders 
‘acob Bossert 
‘John Bossert 
‘bert Bossert 
Herb Bossert 

SE 1 19-33-15. 
Andrew Blomberg 
Jacob Bossert 
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Herb Bossert 
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Dan Guthrie 
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Evin Bossert 
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August Hein 
Martin Baes 
Albert Baes 
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Fussell Hanson 
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(School section) 
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NW % 29-33-15 
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Christ Nit 

Fred Nil 
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Tom Pattinson 
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Fred Nill 

SE ¥% 30-33-15, 
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sdagob Bossert 
Martin Baes 
Albert Baes 

SE We 31-33-15, 
‘Julius Schultz 
‘Albert Baes 

NW 4 31-39-15 
Robert Chapman 
George Chapman 
Robert Chapman 
Phyllis M. Johnson 
NE 4 1-33-16 
Fred Giedd 

EH, Cole 
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Ken Halverson 
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Geo. Moldon 
Gus Keim 

Ted Wanek 
Albert Galarneau 
Ken Brower 
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Christ Nill 
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sotin Ren 
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Ken Brower 
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Bert A. Kirkeby 
Dan Lund 
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Ken Robertson 
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Dan Lund 
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J. Fred Brown 
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SE W 14-93-16 
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ANNASHEIM SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 3047 
By Tom Pattinson 

Minutes of a meeting held Septem- 
ber 24, 1913, ran as follows: "Pursuant 
to and in accordance with notice regular- 
ly posted, a meeting was held at the 
residence of N.H. Lund for the purpose 
of organizing a school district. B.A. Kirk- 
eby was elected chairman and D.N 
Guthrie secretary. Polls were duly open- 
ed at 1 p.m. At 2 p.m. chairman an- 
nounced the vote favorable to the form- 
ation of a school district and veclared 
Annasheim Schoo! 1914. E 4 2433-16 polls closed. Chairman called for nomi- 
Nations for the office of trustee. B.A. 
Kirkeby, D. N. Guthrie and N. H. Lund were accordingly nominated and elected.” 

By June 10, 1914, the following tenders had been accepted: Empire Lumber 
Co., Craigmyle, $525. Chas. D. Pierson for hauling lumber, $30. H.C. Lund, for 
erecting school and chimney and two toilets, $180. Wm. Pattinson, for foundation 
for school building, $22. 

When tenders were called for, two local men, Hans Lund and William 
Pattinson, had agreed to each submit tenders, with the understanding that the. 
unsuccessful bidder would work for the other at an agreed amount per hour. 

There is an interesting tale told about the naming of the school. Anna Lund, 
daughter of trustee Nick Lund, was home on a visit from Red Deer where she had 
been attending school. When her Danish Grandfather Lund who was also visiting 
the family at the time, heard how homesick she had been, he made the 
sympathetic remark that ‘There was no place like Annasheim . . . Anna's home.’ 
The name Annasheim was submitted to the Department of Education with several 
others, and was selected and approved 

On August 6, 1914, a meeting was held in the completed school house to let 
the contract for painting and to order school supplies. Miss Edith Trenholm was 
hired as the first teacher, with school to start in September. Another meeting in 
December of that year paid the amounts previously mentioned, as well as the 
following: Stanley Bros. for hardware, $18; H. Lund, hauling furniture, $5; digging 
vaults (toilet holes) and cleaning grounds, $5; Findlay for fire insurance, $26; 
lumber for coal shed, $37.65; William Pattinson, for painting the buildings, 
building the coal house and fastening the desks on Strips of board, $48; Ole 
Bernhardson for hauling 2% tons coal, $5; Anna Lund for two months. janitor work, 
$10; Edith Trenholm, one month's salary, $70; Wm. Pattinson, two acres of land, 
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950; N.H. Lund, secretary-treasurer's salary, $50; Alberta Schoo! Supplies for 
school equipment, $185.70. 






The second teacher at Annasheim 
was Madge Paul, followed by Emma 
Clauson. The next teacher, Mrs. Mar- 
garet McVeigh Kaster, recalls, “In 1918 
Miss Margaret McVeigh came to teach 
on the first of May. Miss Grace Guthrie, 
who was a teacher but not teaching at 
that time, held the school until Miss 
MevVeigh got out of Normal the last day 
of April. Miss McVeigh taught May and 
June. After the summer holidays schoo! 
opened in September but the RCMP 
came out from Hanna on October 18 to 
close the school because of the Spanish 
flu epidemic that fall. The school was 
officially closed till after New Year, 1919. 
While teaching at Annasheim Miss 
McVeigh batched in the Fred Brown 
shack owned by Jack Shelberg 

Other teachers at Annasheim were Stewart McLeod, Mr. Crandall, Miss 
Cameron, Miss Duke, Gladys Knudson, Mrs. H. Cook, Mrs. Wm. Pattinson, Grace 
‘Smith, Jim Nichol, Mrs. Henry Blair, Blanche Crawford, Elizabeth Webber, May 
Schultz, Kathleen MacDonald, Robert Fitzpatrick, Laura McEwan, Vernal Martin, 
Byron Moore, Gordon Saunders, Mrs. Willo McLeod, Mrs. Frances McGuire, 
Margaret Lamb, Mrs. Pollington, Edna Moen, Don Campbell, Estelle Lynch, John 
Lenulk, Mrs. Berger Aaserud. 





Margaret. MVeigh Kaster while teaching Anna- 
sheim school in 1918, 


Annasheim School about 1943, Albert Baes, Henry Nil 1a, Bosset, Pauline Hein, Freida Baes, Mrs. 
MacLeod (teacher), Edward Baes, Donnie MacLeod, Herb Nil, Ervin Bossert, Ruby Bosser, Fred Nil, 
Gordon Schultz, John Baes, Freida Nill, Margaret Schultz, Dennis Schultz, Eimer Nil 
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Row, left to right: Ervin Schultz, Mable Kirkeby, 
Caroline Stulberg, Teacher. Centre Row: Effi 
Kirkeby, John Bossert, Herman Schultz, Stella 
Kirkeby, Pauline Stulberg, Front Row: Hubert 
Cole, Hiyrtle Schultz, Martha Stulberg, Eddie 








In 1938 the Annasheim Schoo} 
District was consolidated into the Drum. 
heller School Division. By the beginning 
of the 1945-46 school term it was trang. 
ferred to the Sullivan Lake Schoo! Divi, 
sion. 

Annasheim had the distinction of 
being the last one-room country schoo! 
to be holding regular classes in any of 
the nearby school divisions, and jin all 
Probability, was one of the last in Cent. 
ral Alberta. It had served as a commun. 
ity centre where dances, concerts, 
church services and meetings of ali 
kinds were held, but after forty-eight 
consecutive years of operation, it closed 
at the end of June, 1962. Mrs. Joy Aaser- 








kirkeby. ud was the last teacher. 


‘Annasheim School Picnic, 1959. Back Row: Betty Bossert, Connie Schultz, Betty Schultz, Joan Schultz, 
Ruby Litke, Maggie Glubrecht, Godtried Glubrecht, Berger Aaserud, Mis. (Joy) Aaserud (teacher), 
Wayne Aaserud. Centre Row: Gerald Glubrecht, Shirley Bossert, Ken Robertson, Ervin Bossert, Herd 
Litke, Tom Pattinson. Front Row: Herb Bossert, Melvin Litke, Judy Schultz, ‘Cathy Schultz, Ruth 
Robertson, Linda Litke, Gordon Robertson, Paul Schultz 


DR. CHARLES McVEIGH, By Margaret McVelgh Kaster — My uncle, Dr. 
Charles McVeigh, homesteaded In the Orlando district. He was a government 
veterinarian, sent to western Canada in 1905 to enforce the regulations regarding 
the dipping of cattle for mange. Rounding up the cattle and buliding dipping vats 
entailed a great deal of work, and the ranchers were reluctant to obey the law. AS @ 
last resort the federal government had Dr. McVeigh commissioned as an officer of 
the ROMP; the ranchers, recognizing the authority of the police force, agreed to 
dip their cattle 


Or. McVeigh was responsible for the health of animals in a large area, the 
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whole of southern Alberta from the B.C. boundary to the Saskatchewan border, 
north as far as Stettler. He travelled his territory in a rubber tired buggy pulled by a 
team of sorrels, often going as far as Regina. For this work the federal government 
paid him a wage plus mileage and travelling expenses. He held the position until 
his death in the late twenties, but during the last few years he exchanged his team 
for a Ford roadster. 

His wife, Catherine McVeigh, filed on a homestead in the Annasheim district, 
which eventually became part of the Galarneau holdings now owned by Ken 
Brower. 

The couple had two sons; Donald, who was killed in a flying accident during 
World War Il, and Norman who served in the RAF and RCAF and who now lives in 
Vancouver. 

Mrs. McVeigh died about 1951 


JOHN SHELBERG — John Shelberg 
was a Wyoming rancher who came to 
Canada because the open range in the 
United States was being taken up by 
homesteaders. About 1902 he squatted 
(on land west of the lakes, on the present 
Frank Bates farm, where William Pattin- 
son later built a house and hip-roofed 
barn for him. 

When William Pattinson went over- 
seas, Shelberg bought his homestead, 
and also the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion belonging to Fred Brown. He moved 
into Brown's house, and brought his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Art Clayton, from the United States to 
Jack Shelberg and Lillan Banner, taken in font lve on his former location. Because of 
of the Wm, Banner home. limited range land, he farmed and raised 

Percheron horses. 

‘About 1980, Harold Huson built a new house for Jack Shelberg; part of this 
building is now incorporated into the Ken Halverson home. The old house was 
moved to Gadsby on wagons by Mr. Matchett, who was married to Dorothy 
Clayton. 

Jack Shelberg had strong likes and dislikes, but he was a very fair man. After 
a lengthy illness, he died in 1933, and was buried in Craigmyle cemetery. His 
daughter sold his land to Carl Schultz. 





NICHOLAS H. and ADA LUND FAMILY, By Dan Lund — In 1902 Nicholas 
Lund and his wife Ada came to Olds from lowa with their children Harold and 
‘Anna. In 1903 |, Dan was born. In 1905 the family went to Kansas for a few months 
where Harold remained to stay with his grandparents Guthrie to attend school. 
‘The rest returned to Alberta and in 1906, they moved to the district later known as 
Dowling Lake. Nicholas Lund came there in September in a wagon; Mother, my 
sister and myself went with Andy Alpaugh by democrat and forded the Red Deer 
River at Tolman Crossing, where the horses had to swim. 

We moved into a sod house dug into the side of a hill; this was sixty-five miles 
south and east of Stettler, which was our closest town. Our closest neighbors were 
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John Shelburg, seven miles to the north and Rufus McCuish eight miles south. 
east. It was about a five-day trip to go tg town. There were no schools or 
recreation. The land was not surveyed until 1907-08 and settlers started coming in 
then. 


‘Ada, Mrs. Nick Lund, took and developed these pictures, and sent them back to Kansas to show her 
People. what their ranch was like, This was their house, dug out of a side hill with poles supporting 
‘the sods which formed the root 


This was the feedlot and shed, The Stettler Trail is just visible above the shed. 


When settlers began moving in, the Lunds filed on two quarter sections. They 
had to live for six months of the year on each quarter to “prove up” on them. Mrs. 
Nicholas Lund — Ada — drove “quarter stakes" for the surveyors. She was an 
ardent horsewoman, and even though a tiny person, could ride herd on the cattle 
most successfully. 

In the fall of 1907 we went to Red Deer by wagon and democrat and stayed 
the winter. In the spring of 1908 we brought back cattle, which took us over @ 
week, travelling by covered wagon and using a tent. In 1909 the railway went east 
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from Stettler, and Halkirk was our closest town, thirty-three miles away. We moved 
five miles from the old ranch, which belonged to Andy Alpaugh, and built a frame 
house and barn, 


Young Dan Lund with his rope on a calf, and Alex Alpaugh in the foreground. Poles for the corrals 
were hauled from the Hand Hills. 
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‘Nick Lund family, 1916. (Lady and boy on left unknown) Left to right: Dan Lund (holding dog), 
Nick Lund, Harold Lund, Ada Lund, Anna Lund, 





In 1911 my grandparents (Guthrie) came up from Kansas with my brother 
Harold and lived one and a half miles north of us. | went to my first school in 
the fall of 1912, in Endiang where my aunt, Mrs. Grace Pattinson (nee Guth- 
rie) was teaching. Annasheim school was built in 1914. My parents moved 
to Watts in 1923. 

1 married Lydia Burrows in 1925 and we stayed on the home place with 
our two sons, Gordon and Norman, until 1934 when we moved to Nevis 
then In 1942 to Lacombe, in 1962 to Penticton, B.C., then to Summerland, B.C. 
In 1973. Nick Lund died in 1950, Ada Lund in 1966 and Harold in 1967. 

Our oldest boy Gordon has Red Deer Motors in Red Deer and Norman is 
with Atco Homes in Calgary. Each of them has two sons. 





THE HAROLD LUND FAMILY, By 
Frank Lund — The Nicholas Lund tam- 
lly moved into the Hanna North Country 
before the land was surveyed, running 
cattle around the Chain Lakes, where 
they found that Clear Lake was the only 
lake from which the cattle would drink. 
They had previously homesteaded in the 
Red Deer area. 

They had two sons, Harold and 
Daniel, and a daughter Anna. My father, 
Harold, the eldest, stayed in Kansas 
with his grandparents to attend school, 
and helped with farm chores and field 
work, as his grandfather was ill a con- 
siderable amount of the time. When he came to Canada, he attended Chain Lakes 
School, for a short time. Dad attended Olds Agricultural College in 1916-17. 

In 1924 he was fortunate to obtain a job assessing land, which he did using a 
saddle horse. He always said they hired him to do the job again in 1986 because 
he did such a poor job the first time! In 1936 he used a pick-up truck with a canvas, 
over the box, a cot and “canned heat” stove, staying out in the field on week days, 
returning home on weekends. 





Harold Lund 
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Dad had filed on a homestead one mile from that of his parents. On April 7, 
4926, he married Phoebe Ann Robinson, from west ofHanna. That first summer, 
while their new farmstead was being bullt two miles away, Mother cooked on a 
small bachelor stove, in a one room shack. A granary pulled up beside it provided 
accommodation for the carpenters and well drillers. Dad farmed in this area, 
except for a couple of interruptions, until 1959, 

In 1930, a twister came through and took the roof off the barn, and lifted the 
garage off their Essex car, without leaving a scratch on it, but scattering the 
broken remains of the building for a half-mile. Before they finished putting a new 
roof on the barn, the wind blew it off again! The third time they didn’t build it as 
high as before! One day, while Dad was shingling the barn roof, and Mother was at 
a U.F.W.A. meeting, the neighbor's bull came to visit. He knocked down the 
ladder, leaving Dad stranded on the barn roof until Mother returned home that 
evening! 

In 1931, a doctor advised Dad to quit farming, so he rented the farm out and 
bought the store at Dowling, eight miles south-east of home. However, after a few 
short years, the love of the land got the best of him and he was back farming, 
bigger than ever, while together he and Mother ran the store and post office. 

In the spring of 1944, Dad sold the Dowling store and moved back to the 
farm, staying only until fall when we all moved to Hanna where he purchased the 
Ideal Grocery and Dry Goods in January, 1945. He sold it In August 1946, and 
bought the A.W. Stubbs New and Used Furniture, keeping this business until 
1954, Dad and | were involved in Insurance and Real Estate in 1954-55, while Dad 
also did some farming until his health forced his retirement in 1959. While in 
Hanna, Dad was involved as Town Councillor, worked long and hard for the 
covered arena, the curling rink and the artificial ice plant. He was always a sports 
enthusiast and booster and participated whole heartedly In baseball, boxing, 
hockey, tennis and curling. 

Mother always worked at Dad’s side, whether on the farm, or in one of the 
stores. She was actively involved in the Order of the Eastern Star, and served 
faithfully in many capacities in First United Church. 

Dad passed away in September, 1967 leaving his wife, a son Frank of Hanna 
and a daughter, Mrs. Betty Howery of Spruce Grove, as well as four grandchildren; 
Daryll Howery, Alan, Patricia and Jeffrey Lund. 


J. FRED BROWN — Fred Brown filed 
‘on the east half of 13-33-16, later selling 
his land to Jack Shelberg. He was a boy- 
hood chum of William Pattinson, and 
the two men had attended school, ap- 
prenticed and come to Canada together. 
They worked as carpenters on many 
Jobs in southern Alberta, and built the 
Annasheim school barn. 

During World War | they went to- 
gether to the recruiting depot in Cal- 
gary to enlist, but Fred was turned down 
because he had flat feet, and the two 
men never met again. When Will return- 
ed from overseas in the spring of 1919 Fred was on his way back to England, 
and their boats passed somewhere on the Atlantic. They kept in touch with each 
other by letter until Fred died quite suddenly of a heart attack about 1933. 





Fred Brown, 
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EUGENE FLANDERS — Gene Flanders was the son of Charles Flanders from 
liinois who homesteaded in the Chain Lakes school district. He made his home 
with a number of different families in the district, principally the Nick Lund family. 
He helped with the farm work and also worked in the coal mine operated by Clyde 
Wooden on the NW 18-33-15. 

He filed on the NE 18-33-15 as a homestead, but when war was declared in 
1914 he was one of the first to enlist, and served overseas with the 175th Battalion, 

When last heard of, Gene was on the Police Force in Vancouver. 


WILLIAM PATTINSON STORY, By Tom Pattinson — My father, the oldest 
boy in a family of nine children, was born June 16, 1882 at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
northern England. To help support the family, he left school at the age of twelve to 
work in a factory about ten miles from his home. Each morning he walked three 
miles to catch a train which got him to work by seven o'clock; after an hour for 
lunch he worked till six o'clock in the afternoon. His wages were a penny (two 
cents) an hour. After four years he had received increases amounting to fifty per 
cent, and now earned three cents per hour. Somehow he managed to save 
‘enough money to buy a bicycle, and was able to ride back and forth from the train, 








William Pattinson Grace Guthrie Pattinson 


During his years at the factory he began attending classes at night school, 
and in 1898 he became “apprentice to F. Reid Ferens and Co. of the city of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Electrical Engineers, to learn their art and with them after 
the manner of an apprentice to serve from the 28th day of November, 1898 unto 
the full end and term of three years from thence . . .” 

At that time industrial and domestic uses of electricity were pretty much in the 
developmental stage; electrical engineering involved planning and blueprinting a 
Project, and estimating the cost of it. The company to which Will, as he was known, 
was apprenticed, was involved with telegraph communications, installation of 
lights and motors, and lightning protection for factory chimneys and church 
steeples. As the telephone was still somewhat of a novelty in England, and there 
was little private demand for electrical installations, most of the work was done in 
factories, mines and government institutions. 

Will enjoyed his job and the opportunities it gave him to travel and see 
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something of the world. He became interested in stamp collecting, and in military 
history, and in collecting campaign and service medals. Hewas an active member 
of the Anglican church, and sang In the choir. He took violin lessons for a short 
time, although in later life he played mostly by ear. 

‘My father remained with Reid Ferens and Co. for nine years; then he and a 
boyhood chum, Fred Brown, decided to see the world. They were young, in good 
health, with no responsibilities, and had a good trade; they planned to work in 
Canada for a time, then go on to Australia and New Zealand. In the spring of 1907, 
when Will was twenty-five, they arrived at Cardston. There was little demand for 
electrical engineers, but an unlimited demand for carpenters, and for the next nine 
years both men worked part time at this trade. 

‘There were many facets of the great homestead conglomerate. Landseekers 
came from every imaginable background and with many and varied motives. 
Homesteading appealed to Will and Fred from a speculative point of view. They 
could file on a homestead and pre-emption, build a shack, hire the necessary fleld 
work done, put in their six months on the claim in the winter when the building 
trade was slack anyway. At the end of three years they would have proved up and 
each would own a half-section of land, which no doubt could be sold for a 
substantial profit. But Fate had a way of interfering to change their plans. 

In 1908 Will and Fred travelled from Cardston to Stettler, and on December 
40 travelled southeast to look at vacant land which was available for 
homesteading. They met and made their headquarters with Jack Shelberg. 

Shelberg was a typical example of the old time western cattleman, who had 
been displaced by homesteaders in his native Wyoming, and who had come to 
Alberta shortly after the turn of the century seeking open range for his caitle. Now 
the Homestead Act had been passed in Canada, the land had been surveyed and 
the homesteaders were moving in. The rancher was about to be crowded out 
again, but this time there was no place to go. ‘If you can’t beat them, join them’ 
became the strategy of men like Jack Shelberg; he was anxious to help two green 
Englishmen select homesteads and pre-emptions, land which he expected to buy 
from them as soon as they proved up and gained title to It. 


Returning to Stettler December 21, 1908, Fred Brown filed on the east halt of 
19-33-16 as his homestead and pre-emption. Will Pattinson filed on the SE 24-33- 
16 for his homestead and the SW 19-33-15 for a pre-emption. They bought lumber 
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and supplies, picked up their tool chests which they had left in Stettler, ang 
returned to the homesteads. By the New Yeas they were living in their respective 
shacks, one on each side of the coulee which separated the two homestead 
quarters. 

Many humorous stories have been told, and many condescending references 
made to ‘green Englishmen’. Some of them were well deserved, as my father 
related in later years. There was, for example, the time he set out to ride his mare, 
Mabel by name, to the Lloyd Winans homestead where he had been invited for 
Sunday dinner. During the five mile trip, Mabel was sluggish, and even lay down 
on the trail twice. Will was a bit concerned about her; she had never acted like that 
before. That evening when he went out to the Winans’ barn to saddle Mabel for the 
return trip, she had a dandy colt beside her. Named Major, the horse later became 
the property of Syd Linley, who refused to sell him along with the other horses at 
his sale. He had Major destroyed rather than see him owned by anyone else. 

In many cases an attitude of superior tolerance was maintained toward green 
Englishmen by settlers with a farm or ranch background, but occasionally the 
newcomers got their own back. Coyotes were numerous those first years, no 
doubt as a result of the abundant food supply provided by the winter of 1906-07. 
They roamed the country in sufficient numbers to represent a serious threat to the 
cattlemen. As a result, Jack Shelberg, with tongue in cheek, offered Will Pattinson 
ten dollars for every dead coyote he could deliver before calving time next spring 
Will got a supply of ammunition for his Model 94 Winchester 25-35 carbine, and 
obtained permission from Shelberg to drag a critter, dead from natural causes, 
home to his shack, the inference being that he was short of fresh meat. Tt 
carcass, together with offal he was able to acquire from other settlers, and drag 
home with his saddle horse, provided enough bait to lure coyotes to his shack 
continually all winter. He could sit in his shack on a bright clear moonlight night 
and shoot coyotes through the open window. 

My father told me how ravenous the coyotes were, and how he had counted 
twenty or more around the bait at one time, and how ridiculously easy it was to 
shoot them. I have no idea how many he shot, but Jack Shelberg told me about 
this incident when | was a boy, and said, “If your dad had held me to my offer that 
next spring, he would have been the rancher and | would have been looking for @ 
homestead.” 

Out of these early associations was to develop an attitude of mutual respect 
and admiration and a friendship between my father and Jack Shelberg that was to 
last the balance of a lifetime. "Shelberg,” as Will always called him, “was one of 
the finest men | have ever known.” 

In January, 1916, Will Pattinson sold his homestead to Jack Shelberg 
according to plan, but kept his pre-emption. It was against his better judgment to 
burn his bridges behind him, and by now there was beginning to be a possibility 
that he just might want to live on that land some day. Possibly this point of view 
was influenced by the fact that he was keeping company with the school-marm 
daughter of the homesteader on the quarter immediately north of him. 

In January, 1916, Will enlisted in the Army in Calgary, and because of his 
early training, was posted to the Canadian Engineers, Signal Corps. Within a year 
he was at the Front in France. War for him held no romantic illusions; it was not an 
adventure, but a patriotic duty and a job that had to be done. It was seldom and 
then with reluctance that he discussed his active service. His pay book shows that 
he was qualified as a high lineman, which entitled him to an extra ten cents a day 
in addition to the regular one dollar a day. Men in the Signal Corps were required 
to establish and maintain telegraph communication lines. “A man at the top of 
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forty foot pole makes a very attractive target for enemy snipers. You don't set any 
speed records going up those poles but you learn to come down in a hurry.” 

After a severe attack of pneumonia after the influenza epidemic in the winter 
of 1918, Will returned home in April, 1919. By midsummer of 1920, he had built the 
house in which we now live on his pre-emption. Lloyd Winans helped him with the 
rafters, but with this exception the work including the basement, foundation and 
chimney was done single handed. A man from Vancouver by the name of 
Whitehead, out on the prairie for his health, did the plastering. 

William Pattinson and Grace Guthrie were married August 2, 1920. 

Grace Guthrie had begun her teaching career in Kansas at the age of 
seventeen. When she came to Canada in 1911, she taught first at the old Endiang 
‘school. After a term at Camrose Normal School she taught at Success school in 
the Leo district and again at Endiang. After her marriage she taught one full term 
and several shorter periods at Annasheim school, the last being in 1945-46. 
Throughout the years she kept in contact with her former pupils until many of 
them predeceased her. 

‘Among my most pleasant recollections are those of the house full of people 
on a Sunday. After a fried chicken dinner they would gather around Mother at the 
organ and my father with his violin, to sing what are still to me the old favorites. 

The twenties were good years for Will and Grace Pattinson, in spite of hail 
storms in 1923, 1925 and 1928. In 1923 the Alberta Government Rural Telephone 
was installed in the area, and my folks got their first car... a brand new Model T 
Ford! In 1925 the Hanna-Warden branch of the C.N.R. went through, so that they 
were only nine miles from the railway at Endiang, instead of the fourteen or sixteen 
they had previously to go to Watts or Craigmyle. In 1928 service was begun on 
Rural Route 2 out of Endiang, a route which is still in operation. 

The severe hailstorms of 1931 seemed to usher in a series of hardships and 
bad luck. Poor crops, drought, grasshoppers, low prices, dust storms; sick 
horses, horses with sore shoulders, horses with wire cuts, too often fatal and no 
money to replace them; dull plough shares, past the point of resharpening; short 
pastures, no money for posts; short crops, too short to tie, and no money for twine 
anyway. On and on it went until 1938 when there was a ray of light and things 
began to improve. Through those hard years the philosophy seemed to be that 
things had never yet been so bad that they couldn't be worse. 

In 1946 my father's health began to fall, and it was found that he had diabetes, 
With the help of insulin and a strict diet he continued on as usual until April 26, 
1951, when he died near home ‘with his boots on’, as he would have fervently 
wished, just forty-four years from the day he first came to Alberta. 

Mother moved into the Senior Citizens’ Lodge in Drumheller in 1960, and two 
years later moved to Acadia Lodge in Hanna, where she played the piano for 
church services and sing songs as she had done in so. many communities through 
the years. After a prolonged illness, she died in the Hanna hospital on September 
6, 1974, three weeks past her ninetieth birthday. 

Will and Grace Pattinson had one son, Tom, who married Kay Stock of 
Hanna, They have three daughters, Gall of Calgary, Jean of Hanna, and Nancy at 
home. Tom and Kay live on the home place. 





TOM PATTINSON — | was born at Hanna in September, 1926. While Mother was 

in the hospital, a girl had been hired to cook for the men. The day after | was born 

the hired gir fell downstairs and hurt her knee so that she could not walk. My dad 

fred up cooking for himeelt the hired man and the hired gir, end running the 
inder. 
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S 
The Tom Pattinson family. Jean, Tom, Gail, Nancy, Kay 


| attended Annasheim school, which was across the road from our place, 
until | finished grade nine. | took grade ten at Endiang, where my teacher was Miss 
Jean Funk, who became Mrs. Cliff James that term. Some twenty years later our 
two daughters Gail and Jean also had the privilege of having Mrs. James for their 
teacher at Endiang. 

In 1945 and 1946 | attended high school at Drumheller, staying at the 
dormitory and driving home weekends when weather permitted. In the fall of 1949 
I hired on with the CNR at Hanna as a locomotive fireman. One month later, on 
October 30, Kay Stock and | were married at the Anglican Church in Hanna, 

Kay is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Stock, residents of Hanna 
since 1919. Kay was born in England in January of 1929 while her mother was ona 
trip to the Old Country. Kay worked in the Royal Bank in Hanna, 

By the spring of 1950 | had been cut from the spare board to the emergency 
board, and work was scarce, so | went to work on a farm in the Verdant Valley 
district north-east of Drumheller. It was owned by James Gaschnitz whose father 
managed the Stubblefield Farm. 

Our first daughter, Torie, was born in Drumheller on October 6, 1950, during 
an early wet snowstorm many people will remember. She died in July, 1967, after 
a short illness. 

In the spring of 1951 we moved to the home place where we still live. Our 
second daughter, Gail, was born in Hanna In 1953, Jean in 1958, and Nancy was 
born in Castor in 1969. 

Gall attended Annasheim school until it closed in 1962, then went to Endiang 
and Byemoor schools. She graduated from the Hanna high school in 1971. After 
four years with the Calcath Credit Union in Calgary she took a business course 
and now works for Alberta Energy Company. In May, 1976, she married Louis 
Fourie of Port Elizabeth, South Africa, who Is an accountant with Joyce Con- 
struction of Calgary. 

Jean attended school at Endiang, Byemoor and Hanna. During her high 
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school years she worked part time for Hanna Farm Equipment, and since her 
graduation in 1976, has been employed there full time. » 

Nancy goes to school in Endiang. 

belonged to D Company of the Calgary Highlanders in Hanna from the time 
itwas formed in 1955 until the fall of 1962. | was also linesman and troubleshooter 
for Line 3 of the Dowling Mutual Telephone Company from 1960 until the 
underground line was put in in 1974. 


THE DANIEL GUTHRIE FAMILY, By Tom Pattinson — Dan Guthrie was born 
at Vernon, Wisconsin, on May 30, 1852. On March 3, 1675, he married a distant 
cousin, Adella N. Guthrie of Leicester, New York, and took up residence on a farm 
near Le Mars, lowa, where he had taught schoo! for a short time before his 
marriage. Their first child, Ada, was born June 7, 1877. 

In 1881 he became a partner in and operator of the Okoboji Flour Mill at 
Milford, lowa, The mill was water-powered whenever there was a sufficient flow of 
water to turn the water wheel, the rest of the year it was powered by a coal-fired 
stationary steam engine. 

‘Asecond daughter, Edna, died in infancy. Grace, the youngest daughter, who 
later became my mother, was born August 17, 1884, In 1894 Ada married Nick 
Lund. 


DN. Guthrie 


In 1896 Dan Guthrie was elected for a four-year term as County Treasurer, @ 
position equivalent to that of Municipal secretary in this country. When his term of 
office expired, he sold his flour mill, and farmed and ranched in southeastern 
Kansas until 1908. Then he bought a general store, and Grace, who had been 
teaching since 1901, came home to help with it. 

‘Although my grandfather was the local agent for a land development project 
in Saskatchewan, he decided to homestead in Alberta. His decision was probably 
influenced by the fact that his daughter Ada and her husband had located in the 
Olds-Didsbury district in 1902, and later moved to the Dowling Lake area. He 
chose land north of where the Lunds were, homesteading the NW 19-33-15, and 
taking NE 24-83-16 as a pre-emption. After fulfilling homestead duties for six 
months in 1909, and again in 1910, he sold his store in the spring of 1911 and 
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‘moved his family to the homestead. The train journey with two carloads of settlers’ 
effects ended at Halkirk; the trip thirty-five miles south to the homestead was 
made by team and wagon. 

Grace often spoke of her first impressions of the country, gained on that trip 
from Halkirk. How fresh and green everything was, the potholes and sloughs full of 
water with the ducks swimming on them, the meadowlarks, redwing blackbirds, 
kildeers, and of course the swarms of mosquitoes! The newcomers were seeing 
Central Alberta at its best. Grace loved the country then and she stil did sixty- 
three years later, in spite of the long cold trips she made by saddle horse to the 
schools where she taught for the next eight years. 

As the result of an accident in his flour mill, my grandfather had lost the index 
finger on his right hand, and the hand itself was badly mutilated, resulting in poor 
circulation. This was always a handicap to him in the Canadian winters, especially 
while driving horses. He was a keen horseman, and insisted on driving lively 
horses that were right up on the bit at all times. There was none of this walking 
behind the sleigh to get warm, as | did for so many miles in later years. 

One of the first projects the Guthries undertook on the homestead was to set 
outa shelterbelt of trees from the Forestry Branch Nursery Station at Indian Head. 
Although the young trees were severely set back by hail storms on two occasions, 
the grove stands today as a fitting monument to my grandparents, and a testimony 
to the hours of hoeing and cultivating that were necessary to keep the grass and 
weeds out of the rows of cuttings. 

Dan Guthrie was active in the community. He was the first president of the 
Chain Lakes U.F.A. Local; the first secretary-treasurer of the Annasheim schoo! 
district, and served in that capacity for many years. He was local agent for the 
Great Northern Insurance Company, and for the Farmers’ Fire and Hail Insurance 
Company. He was also a Commissioner to administer Oaths, and assisted people 
in the preparation of simple legal documents such as leases, wills, agreements of 
sale, affidavits, etc. This was a popular service in a comparatively isolated area 
when travel was slow and roads were poor. 

' have been told of local dances in those early years when my grandfather's 
violin was the only music. Other times Grace would accompany him on piano or 
organ if one was available. 

On June 1, 1918, Dan Guthrie suffered a stroke which affected his right side 
and left him quite weak. Later that summer, against the strict advice of his doctor 
and in spite of the concerned admonitions of family and friends, he was mowing 
hay. He always said, “It is better to wear out than to rust out.” At any rate, he was 
injured in an accident typical of many which happened in the days of horse-drawn 
implements; and described it as follows in a letter to his brother: 

“I was mowing three weeks ago yesterday, had brought the mower to the 
barn to unhitch, had the team all unhitched, lines unsnapped and done up, but 
failed to unhitch the off tug on the off horse. The team was not hitched together in 
any way. The finger bar of the mower was standing up. When I started the team, 
the horse with the one tug hitched became wild. | was rather between the two and 
near their heads. The only thing I had to stop him with was the bridle rein, and that 
broke, and | was run over by the mower, and as the tongue was down and the 
finger bar very low | was dragged and rolled over the ground quite a distance and 
knew but lite about what happened for a time. Dell (Mrs. Guthrie) and Grace got 
to me as soon as possible and got me to the house in some way. There were no 
bones broken but my legs were both run over and the right one is just getting so! 
can use Ita little. | think | shall be able to do some work in a few days.” 

Grace married William Pattinson on August 2, 1920 
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In the fall of 1921 my grandfather had an auction sale, rented his land to 
William Pattinson and moved back to the United States; but by the spring of 1922 
they were back in Alberta on the home place. Dan Guthrie died there on March 8, 
4923. In the words of his obituary, he “came to Alberta in 1911, where though 
advanced in years he faced the hardships attendant upon building up a home in a 
new country with dauntless courage, energy and optimism. His integrity, kindly 
consideration for all, loyalty to friends and selfless devotion to his family were 
‘outstanding characteristics. He was ever ready to assist with intelligent interest 
‘and effort whatever tended toward the welfare of the community, as long as health 
and strength permitted. These failed rapidly during the last two years, and the last 
illness was of short duration.” 

‘About 1914, my grandmother's unmarried sister Mary came from Moscow, 
New York, to make her home with the Guthrie family. Aunt Mary was very deaf as 
the result of scarlet fever in childhood. Sometime during the First World War a 
barbed-wire telephone was installed between the Guthrie farm and the Nick Lund 
place a mile and a half south; at this time it was discovered that Aunt Mary could 
hear ordinary telephone conversation quite clearly. It was also a source of wonder 
‘and amazement that it was no effort for her to hear normal conversation while 
riding in a car. 

‘Although her constitution was frail, Aunt Mary was bright and energetic. She 
made the care of the chickens her responsibility, and she and my grandmother 
gained a wide reputation for the large vegetable and flower gardens they raised 
each year, 

‘After my grandfather died in the spring of 1923, Grandma Guthrie and Aunt 
Mary continued to live on the farm until the spring of 1932 when Aunt Mary died 
quite suddenly of a heart attack. Grandma was persuaded, much against her will, 
to come to live with her daughter, Grace. 

Grandma had a stove in her room, which she polished periodically with a 
paste of black lead mixed with water, which was allowed to dry and then polished 
with a stiff brush. On October 18, 1935, she used a new type of liquid polish which 
had only to be applied and let dry. There was no warning on the bottle that the 
polish was very volatile, and the fumes highly explosive and inflammable; 
sometime later that afternoon, when she struck @ match to light her kerosene 
lamp, the explosion occurred. Instantly the curtains, tablecloth, papers and 
magazines on the table, the bedding, and Grandma's clothing and hair, were 
ablaze and burning furiously. 

My father had just returned from taking a load of wheat to Endiang, and was 
at the back door. Because of his prompt action in the use of one of the fire 
extinguishers which were kept in the house, the flames did not spread; but 
‘Grandma was terribly burned and died two days later. She was buried beside her 
husband at Craigmyle. 

It is appropriate to end this story of my grandparents with a word about their 
Christian faith. Although they were staunch Presbyterians, they were sympathetic 
and eager to assist any cause based upon true Christian principles, regardless of 
denomination. Their faith and trust in God, together with a Scotch sense of humor, 
‘enabled them to face pioneer life in this land with assurance and a confident sense 
of purpose. 





HENRY GILBERTSON, By Phyllis Chapman Johnson — Henry Gilbertson 
was of Swedish descent. He was strong in health and character; a quiet man who 
‘ed company, and enjoyed a game of cards. 

Mr. Gilbertson came from Minnesota to Alberta, and filed on the NE 26-33-16 
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in 1909. He took the SE 35-33-16 as his pre-emption. Usually sods for houses 
were cut with a plow, but Gilbertson cut hisswith a shovel. He dug a shallow well by 
hand and cribbed it with rocks from the prairie. He dug a garden spot with his 
shovel, and had good gardens, and was generous with his produce. 

He acquired a horse and an ox. The latter happened to be a cow, which he 
milked for his own use. His usual mode of transportation was on foot. He was a 
good carpenter, and eventually built a house, which Is stil standing, and a barn, 
Part of which was dug into the hillside. 

In 1918 he sold his land to George and Fred Chapman; it is now owned by the 
former's grandson, Doug Johnson. Mr. Gilbertson bought land near Craigmyle, 
and lived there until he sold to Martin Suelzie in 1928. After a brief holiday in 
California, he went homesteading again, this time in the Peace River country. After 
a few years he sold that land and retired to Craigmyle where he died. 









GEORGE BANNER, By Ida Banner 
Grosse — My father, after selling his 
butcher business in Kent, England, de- 
cided he would like some of the oppor- 
tunities of Western Canada. My parents 
came to Magrath in 1908 to visit my 
Dad's cousin, E.J. Wood who was presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church in Cardston 
at that time, 

In June, 1910, they started thelr 
long journey from Cardston to what is 
known as the Annasheim district, in a 
wagon with four head of horses, a milk 
cow, and a saddle horse with a baby colt, 
which my mother said added consider- 
able pleasure to the trip. It was quite an 
experience for a city girl with no experience of cooking or hard labor, who also 
had a wee daughter of two years. They farmed their homestead for years and 
went through many hardships as everyone did, but always had a cup of tea and a 
smile for everyone who dropped in. 

Never complaining, my mother gave music lessons to quite a few children for 
ext to nothing, often times for a few vegetables, which were very acceptable, as 
very few had good gardens at that time. She played the organ for all the local 
concerts at schools and churches, and also at the little Lutheran Church at Scapa, 
where two services were held, the first in German, and the second in English. In 
1913 the first U.F.A. local was formed at Chain Lakes. My mother was secretary for 
‘many years. She was also a director of the Acadia Constituency for a good 
number of years. My parents were among the founders of the Clear Lake 
Community Club which was formed in the early twenties. Mother was also 
Secretary of this group. They enjoyed their life on their farm and their friends and 
neighbors. 

Mr. Banner passed away on his farm in 1942, and Mrs. Banner passed away 
In Drumhetter in 1976. 





Mr. and Mrs. George Banner and Ida 





JOSEPH BANNER, By Ida Grosse — Joseph, a younger brother of George and 
Bill Banner, came from England in 1906 to Cardston, When George and his wife 
came out from England they lived with him for several months, until they got their 
own home. He was a very talented musician and owned the only piano in 
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Cardston, which was a very small town at that time. For a time he made his home 
with my parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Banner. He played the organ at the church 
and Mum sang in the choir. 

On April 26, 1910, he filed on a homestead, the southwest quarter 24-33-16, 
but returned to Cardston the same year. He continued with his music lessons and 
he also played the organ in the Mormon Temple there for many years. Not being a 
Mormon, this was very unusual, but at that time he was the only one that had the 
ability. He played for all the weddings and funerais also. It wasn't a very fat living, 
but he carried on for a number of years. He was married while in Cardston, and 
had three daughters. Later on he and his family moved to St. Thomas, Ontario, 
where he bought a beautiful old house. He carried on with his music lessons, 
played for church and weddings and concerts. 

He passed away in the early forties. His wife died several years later. They are 
both buried in St. Thomas. 


WILLIAM BANNER, By Ida Banner 
Grosse — William Banner and his wife 
came from England to homestead in 
1912. They built a two-room shack, and 
there their daughters, Lillian and Mag- 
gle, were born. 

He had been a stable boss in Eng- 
land, and was very fond of horses. He 
always had the manes and tails of his 
horses braided, and had good harness 
on them. He was quite an actor and com- 
edian, telling jokes and singing humor- 
ous songs at concerts; and at school 
house dances he called the square dan- 
ces. He was also a very good swimmer. 

In 1928 he sold out and returned to England, where he worked for his brother 
on a farm. In 1968 George and | visited them, and he passed away that night. His 
wife died about 1972. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm, Banner, 1958 


HAWTREY GOLDFINCH, By Ida 
Grosse and T. Pattinson — Hawtrey 
Goldfinch came from England to Canada 
as a very young boy, and made his home 
with his sister, Mrs. George Banner. He 
‘was the only man we knew who never ate 
meat. 

In May 1914, he homesteaded the 
southwest 12-33-16; joined the army 
shortly after war was declared, and was 
severely wounded in action overseas. 
He proved up on his homestead after 
his discharge. 

In 1922 he married Mrs. Dick Van 
Slyke, nee Anna Lund, whose first hus- 
band died as a result of a kick from a 
horse. She had a little boy, Jim Van Slyke, and later another son, Jack Goldfinch 
was born. 


Hawrey Goldfinch 187th Battalion World War | 
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In 1928 he began to work for the Soldier Settlement Board, and remaineg 
with them until 1956 when his health starteg to fail, then retired to Victoria where 
they both enjoyed gardening. Their son Jack was killed in World War Il, while 
serving with the RCAF, and Jim also passed away at an early age as the result ot 
rheumatic fever contracted during military service. 

Hawtrey Goldfinch died in Victoria, and Mrs. Goldfinch is now living in Peace 
River. 


THE CHAPMANS, By Phyllis Chap. 
man Johnson — My parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Chapman, and my brother 
Bob emigrated from England to Cal- 
gary in 1906. My dad, a fireman by trade, 
worked out of Calgary on the C.P.R 
Calgary-Lacombe run. My uncles, Jim 
and Fred Chapman, also came to Cal- 
gary, in 1908. Uncle Jim had been a 
"Bobby’ on the police force in England, 
and worked with the force in Calgary. 
Unele Fred worked as fireman on the 
C.P.R. Crows Nest Pass run. They work- 
ed at these jobs until homesteading in 
1910. 

My dad's homestead was the NW 
36-33-16; Uncle Jim’s the SW 36-33-16 
and Uncle Fred's the NW 35-33-16. An- 
other uncle whom | did not know, Ro- 
bert Chapman, came to Canada in 1911, 
and homesteaded the NW 31-33-15. He 
worked locally untit his untimely death in 
1915. None of my uncles ever married. 
Mother, Dad and my brother Bob came from Calgary to Gadsby by train, and 
were met at the station by Mr. E.B. Donald with his team and wagon. My dad hada 
team and a wagon, a colt and a cow, and other settlers’ effects. The cow was tied 
behind the wagon and Mr. Donald led the way to the homestead. My uncles, Jim 
and Fred, came a few weeks later. 

The time was mid-October. It was almost a three-day trip from Gadsby, 
but there were stopping places along the way where food and a night's lodging 
could be obtained. That year had been extremely dry, and the homesteaders 
along the way refused water for the animals, saying that their wells were shallow 
and almost dry. However, my parents knew that when they arrived at their 
destination there would be plenty of water, as Uncle Fred's homestead had 
springs on it 

When they arrived at the homestead, cold and tired, they pitched a tent, 
which was home to them until sufficient sods were plowed to build a shack. Winter 
set in with a vengeance in early November of that year. They had no idea of the 
hardships they would be called upon to face. Supplies and mail and coal were 
hard to get; they burned dry wood for the first year, later getting coal from the 
Garden Plain country. Rabbit and prairie chicken provided meat in winter, ducks 
in summer. The winters were long and cold, with deep snow; and in the summer of 
1912, they made their first acquaintance with an Alberta hail storm. 

As time went by supplies became a little easier to obtain. Hanna had made its 








‘Mr. and Mrs. George Chapman 
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appearance on the map, even though it was almost a twenty-four hour trip by 
team. Craigmyle was next, and was our main town for the next fourteen years. 
Post offices came closer. Our address was Dowling Lake P.O., Via Craigmyle, 
Alberta, Canada, North West Territories. 

In 1912 two farm houses were built, one for my uncles and one for Dad and 
family. My parents’ house was destroyed by fire in the fall of 1914; everything was 
lost, including Mother's piano, her violin, her music diplomas and trunks full of 
music. Kind neighbors came to their ald and housed them for the winter months. 
In the spring Dad bought a halt-section of land from Mr. Henry Gilbertson with 
buildings on it. Mr. Gilbertson moved into the Craigmyle district. 

in 1916 there was another fierce hail storm. After struggling three more years 
with Nature’s ups and downs, the present house was completed. Somewhere 
along the line | made my appearance. 








Endiang Cairn Left to right: Gen Tucker, Jean Pattinson, Wilma Hunt, 1975. 


As | grew older | often asked those pioneers if they would go through it again, 
and they replied that though times were tough, it was a free life, the air was pure 
and Nature was out in all her glory. Our homesteaders are gone now. Uncle Fred 
passed away in 1953, Uncle Jim in 1956, my dad in 1960, Mother in 1968, and my 
brother Bob in 1971 

In August of 1975 the Endiang community held a sixty-fifth anniversary 
homecoming, and over two thousand people, including many pioneers, came 
home. A beautiful stone cairn, constructed of native rock, was built by George 
‘Smith, son of the first section foreman of Endiang, assisted by Doug Donald and 
other descendants of pioneer families in the district. Inscribed on the plaque of the 
cairn are these words: “To honor the courageous men and women who 
homesteaded in this area and the pioneer businessmen who built the hamlet of 
Endiang, and to Commemorate the opening of the first Endiang Post Office in 
1910, and the establishment of the town on its present site in 1926, the people of 
the Endiang district dedicate this cairn, August 2, 1975. Our Home.” 

God bless our pioneers who sacrificed so much for us. May they rest in 
peace. 
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MR. and MRS. GUNNAR JOHNSON, 
By Phyllis Chapman Johnson — | was 
born on the farm in what is known ag 
the old Gilbertson house, which is sti 
standing. | attended Summerhill, Annas- 
heim and Endiang schools, and took 
three years of correspondence courses. 
In 1941 | married Gunner Johnson in 
Calgary, where we lived for ten years. 

Gunnar had come to Canada from 
‘Sweden in 1927. He was a man who 
could turn his hand to many trades. He 
worked as a gold miner and a lumber- 
man in British Columbia, as a brakeman 
on the C.P.R. between Lacombe and 
Coronation, then did farming, black- 
smithing and welding with the Keibel 
Brothers of Endiang. He was also John 
Deere agent in Endiang. In 1942 he 
Joined the army as an Armament Arti- 
ficer. Realizing that city life was not for us, we came back to the farm in 1950, 
We rented my uncles’ land and in 1957 bought the Alex Kalenith place one halt 
mile south of Endiang, 

Gunnar passed away suddenly on June 20, 1973 

Our older son, Doug, his wife and three children live in their own home on the 
Kalenith place. Our younger son, Donald, and his wife Blanche live and farm on 
the original farm of George Chapman. | am still living on the farm. 

As | think back to earlier years | remember many things . . . the horseback 
rides, bareback, to the Dowling Lake post office, eighteen miles the round trip, 
sometimes with two flour sacks of mail slung over the horse's neck, for we picked 
up our mail only once every four or six weeks. | soon saved my pennies for a 
saddle. 

The postmaster at Dowling Lake was a Mr. Stanley Price who was always 
chewing tobacco. The mailboxes were on the inside wall facing the wicket; he 
loved cats and | counted thirty-nine mailboxes, with a yellow cat in each one. We 
soon changed our Post Ofice. 

| also remember the long cold and windy democrat rides, and the sleigh rides 
with upset cutters and runaway horses, the barn dances in the barn lofts. | have 
seen men fall down the feed chutes and into the mangers below, and live to tell the 
story, (they had smelled too much home brew); the local picnics, schoolhouse 
dances and concerts; the fall threshing with Dad's Rumley outfit with bunk car, 
00k car and twenty-five or thirty men to cook for. Who could forget nineteen cent 
wheat, fat cattle that didn’t bring enough to pay the freight, gathering crows’ eggs 
and gopher tails for a cent apiece? 

But most of all | remember the happy times we had with music in the home. 
Mother was an accomplished pianist and my brother Bob played trumpet and 
saxophone, and | played whatever instrument was handy. We were known as the 
Chapman orchestra, and we played for many dances. 


Gunnar Johnson in leather blacksmith’s apron, 
Endiang Blacksmith’s Shop, 1937 


J.J. BRUCE HOOPER, By Phyllis Chapman Johnson — J.J. Bruce Hooper 
came from Bruce County, Ontario, to Erskine in 1906-1907. He worked on farms 
until November, 1910, when he filed on a homestead on the NW 25-33-16. He did 
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his homestead duties during the summers and worked out during the winters 
In the fall of 1916 he married my aunt, Dora Edmonason, who had come from 
England to Calgary in 1907. In the fall of 1917 they moved to Lulu Island, B.C., 
where they had a fruit farm. They are both now deceased 
Uncle Bruce rented his land to Alex Kalenith, and later it was purchased by 
Hans and John Hansen. It is now owned by Herb Bossert. 






Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Hooper inthe potato patch about 1916. 


CHARLES D. PIERSON — In 1910 Charles Pierson came from the United 
States to homestead the NW 24-33-16. He was married when he came here and 
had one daughter, Rena, who operated a millinery shop in Endiang for a time. 
Rena married Louis Ruppel, a trapper from B.C. who had tremendous physical 
‘stamina; it was said that he could run the seven miles to Endiang without stopping. 

Mrs. Pierson died in the mid twenties. In 1928, Mr. Pierson sold his land to 
Hans Hansen and moved to Clearwater, B.C. where his daughter and her husband 
lived. He took out another homestead there, but died before he was able to prove 
up on it, 


JIM MAXWELL — Jim Maxwell was 
a bachelor who homesteaded the NE 
23-33-16 and took the north west quar- 
ter of the same section as his pre-emp- 
tion. He came to Alberta from the United 
States, and kept quite a number of cat- 
tls until 1924 when he sold them and 
rented his land out. He continued to live 
‘on his farm until his death in the early 
thirties. 

Neighbors remember him as aman 
who never owned a lamp, but always 
used a lantern in the house. He took a 
great interest in his community, was a 
U.F.A, member, and was a trustee of 
Annasheim school for several years. 


sim Maxwell 
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BERT A. KIRKEBY — Bert kirkeby was born in Oslo, Norway, in 1877. As a boy 
he came with his family to Minnesota; he Iater married Mary Moen, a sister ¢ 
‘Svend Moen, in North Dakota. in 1910 he homesteaded the NE 12-33-16, and the 
following spring pre-empted the north-west quarter of the same section, Ber 
Kirkeby was the first chairman of the Annasheim school board and served as sueh 
for many years. 

During the first war the Kirkebys built a large hip-roofed barn which was to 
become a landmark in the district. it was the scene of many barn dances ang 
Public meetings. Meetings to organize the Alberta Wheat Pool were held there, 
one of these was addressed by Henry Wise-Wood. 

When a dance was to be held, the organ or piano was lifted into the loft with 
hay slings. It could not be left there between dances as the turkeys would roost on 
it. The barn, still standing plumb and true, was dismantled in 1976. 

In the early twenties, Bert sold his farm to Dan Lund and started a coal mine 
in the Princeton district. In 1934 he opened a strip mine near his original location 
but removing the dirt proved too costly, so he sank a vertical shaft to the coal 
seam and built a tipple. The coal was good and Kirkeby's mine was known far and 
wide. Countless numbers of two-ton loads were hauled from there by team and 
wagon or sleigh. ‘Going for coal’ meant leaving home at three or four o'clock in the 
morning to get a place near the front of the line-up, and sometimes there was a 
long wait even then. 





In 1941 the Kirkebys closed the mine and moved to Drumheller. Bert died in 
1951 and Mrs. Kirkeby in 1976. There were seven children, Mabel, Lulu, Stella, 
Eddy, Jim, Gordon and Leonard. 


SVEND MOEN — Svend Pederson 
‘Moen was the son of Peder Hansen and 
his wife Marit Hansen. As was the cus- 
tom in Norway at that time, the boy's 
second name was his father’s name 
with ‘son’ added, and his surname was 
the name of the farm where the family 
lived. Svend was born in 1875, 

About 1900, Svend's older brother, 
Hans, immigrated to North Dakota, and 
worked until he had saved enough mon- 
ey to bring another member of the fam- 
lly to America. Eventually nearly all his 
brothers and sisters, and his mother, 
settled in North Dakota, and in 1911 
‘Svend took a homestead and pre-emp- 
tion on the west half of 13-33-16. His 

brother Theodore and his mother lived 
Svend Moen righ, andhis brother Chris Sion, Or tern tec, 

About 1914 Svend walked up behind a horse in the pasture. It kicked him in 
the face, and Ole Braaten took him to Gadsby in the back of a democrat, to get 
medical aid. The face was so badly swollen that there was little that could be done 
for him, and the bones were allowed to heal without being set, so that the left side 
of his face was badly deformed. In a later accident a telephone pole being used as 
@ pry to move a granary slipped, striking him in the face. 

For a number of years Svend leased a school section, 29-33-15. He put a 
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‘cedar fence around the entire section and raised cattle there. In the days of stack 
threshing, Svend had the reputation of being able to build perfectly symmetrical 
bundle stacks. He had a grinder connected to a windmill with an unusually large 
wheel, where he crushed his own grain for feed. 

‘After Svend retired from farming he made his home with his nephew, Ben 
Mohn, for several years, and then moved to Hanna where he died in December, 
41969. He is buried in Craigmyle cemetery. 


PALMER MOEN — Palmer Moen was born September 10, 1910, the second 
‘oldest of the eleven children of Chris Moen. In the fall of 1929 he left the family 
home in Birch Hills, Saskatchewan, to live and work in the Annasheim district with 
his uncle, Svend Moen. 

‘On December 21, 1985, Palmer and Jean Marnock were married. The couple 
had three children, Gerald, isabel and Parry. 

Palmer enjoyed hunting, and for seventeen years was the pitcher on the 
Endiang ball team. 

In the fall of 1947 the land was sold to Carl Schultz, and the Moen family 
moved to a farm at Rimbey. Palmer and Jean are now retired and living at Drayton 
Valle 


OLE BERNHARDSON BRAATEN, 
By Phyllis Chapman Johnson — Ole 
Bernhardson was born in Norway, mov- 
ed to Minnesota and then to Birch Hills, 
Saskatchewan. In 1911 he filed on the 
SW 24-33-16, which Joe Banner had 
filed on but given up. The land was very 
level but quite sandy. 

Unlike many homesteaders who 
arrived almost penniless, Ole did have 
some money. He lived with a neighbor 
and helped out on his farm while he was 
building a house on his own land. Ole 
never worked fast, but was a very steady 
man, and whatever he did was well done. 

‘As time went by he accumulated 
the usual implements and four big dap- 
ple grey horses. He always kept his ani- 
mals in top condition and never over- 
worked them. He milked a cow and 
made his own butter. 

Ole had a beautiful bay mare that 
he drove on the buggy; he called her 
Daisy. She was a little high strung but 
could certainly cover the ground. When my Dad’s outfit was threshing for Ole, 
|, as a young girl, was thrilled to be allowed to drive Daisy to Craigmyle for sup- 
plies, or to take lunch to the threshing crew. The single buggy was always kept 
in a shed to protect it from the weather, and Ole’s single cutter was also kept in 
top shape. 

Ole played the violin; the tone he could get out of it was something to be 
heard. It was certainly not a cheap violin, and Ole was really offended if anyone 
called it a fiddle. He enjoyed playing an old fashioned waltz, but liked classical 
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music, and could play it, too. He played for dances and gave lessons to a few of 
the younger people. 

Ole was always well dressed; even his large moustache was always neatly 
trimmed. In the late twenties he changed his name from Bernhardson to Braaten. 

In the early thirties Ole sold his land and bought another farm north-east of 
Endiang, where he lived for a few years and then moved back to Birch Hills. He 
farmed the land which had belonged to his half-brother, Ole Johnson, and later 
bought a farm in the Waitevilte district. When he grew older and found the work 
harder, he retired to the Lutheran Old Folks’ Home at Domremy, where he spent 
his remaining years. 

Its believed that he stil has a nephew living in the Birch Hills area. 

My thanks to Ben Mohn for supplying some of this information. 









THE JOHN RENK FAMILY — John Renk homesteaded the SW 31-33-15 on 
December 15, 1911. Mr. and Mrs. Renk had two children, a son who lived in the 
States and a daughter who was married to George Herr. Because the son's wife 
had died, the Renks made a home for his daughter, Magdalena 

Mr. and Mrs. Herr and their family lived in Craigmyle for a time, and then 
moved to the homestead to live with Mrs. Herr's parents. 

Magdalena Renk married Sam Hoffman. George Herr moved to Hanna, and 
about 1926 Mr. and Mrs. Renk and their daughter and her family returned to the 
United States. Julius Schultz farmed the land. 


JACK CHAPMAN — John William Chapman homesteaded the SE 23-33-16 on 
February 6, 1911. Known as 'The Lion Tamer’ because he had once worked in a 
circus, he was one of the first in the district to have a radio. He bought parts and 
assembled, sold and serviced radios. 

He married while he lived in the district, and had one son, Edward Arthur 
(Teddy). Teddy became a tinsmith and also operated an electrical service shop in 
Brooks for a time. He was an enthusiastic ham radio operator, and his call letters 
are still listed, showing that he resides at Entwhistle. 

Jack Chapman was a staunch Social Crediter. He was secretary of An- 
nasheim school district for several years. 

‘About 1937 the Chapmans sold their land, had an auction sale, and moved to. 
a chicken farm near Midnapore. A couple of years later they moved to Calgary 
where they died 





JULIUS SCHULTZ FAMILY — Mr. and Mrs. Schultz arrived in Canada from 
Michigan in 1910, with their first four children, Paul, Carl, Mabel, and Ervin. They 
settled in Gadsby where Mr. Schultz ran a blacksmith shop, and where Herman 
was born. In 1911 they moved to the homestead at Endiang. Here they had six 
more children, Myrtle, Martha, Henry, Edna, Violet and Herbert. 

‘The little brown house on the hill was always filled to capacity with friends and 
neighbors. Mum Schultz was known far and wide for her cordial hospitality and 
her delicious meals, that were ready for anyone at any time. It was not unusual to 
serve Sunday dinner to fifty people. In the early years during hunting season, not 
only was the house full, but there were beds in the haylofts and granaries. 
Salesmen who travelled the country made it a point to arrive at the Schultz home 
at mealtimes. 

Not only was she Mum to her eleven children, but also to most of their friends. 
Because of the distance to hospital and modes of transportation, Mum was called 
on, very often in the middle of the night, to act as midwife. Many children of the 
community could say that she was the first person to pat their bottoms. 
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Dad Schultz was one of the founders and builders of St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church at Scapa. He acted on its councll for a number of years. He was also an 
active member in different capacities on the Municipal council. In the early years 
he was the weed inspector for a wide area. In 1931, while he was Secretary- 
Treasurer for the school board, Annasheim needed a new teacher. There were so 
many applications that they jam-packed a hundred pound flour sack. 

When the country was new, J.C., as he was commonly known, did a lot of 

|. The old forge belched out the heat and the huge anvil resounded 
with the banging of plow shares. Hundreds of horses walked out of the yard with 
new shoes. He also did a good deal of carpenter work in the neighborhood. He 
built one of the first schools in the area, Summerhill, which is still standing on the 
original site. 


cameo 


* : 5 
Julius and Emma Schultz with their family on their SOth anniversary. The tree cake in the foreground is a 
replica of ther orginal wedding cake which Is baked on a spit over an open fre, 





In 1925, while still retaining the homestead, the family moved to Edgewater, 
B.C. Here they ran a lumber mill and ranched in the vicinity. After two or three 
years the bottom fell out of the lumber business so they came back to the prairie. 

For many years they had one of the big threshing machines in the area. Paul, 
covered with grease, ran the huge Case engine, and Carl operated the 26” White 
separator. It took eight hard working men and teams, and a couple of spike 
pitchers, to feed the brute. Many a neighbor's field was cleaned in jig time, 

In 1948 the old homestead was sold and the family moved to Endiang, It 
wasn't for Mum to retire. Whenever a work crew was looking for a place to board, 
they somehow found their way to Mum’s table. 

In November, 1955, J.C. was hit by a car in Calgary, and passed away in 
January, 1958. Mum staunchly carried on until 1961 when a stroke took her. Paul 
died in 1960, Mabel in 1967, Martha in 1973 and Violet in 1976. 

The rest of the family are living within 150 miles of home. Each year since 
1965 we have held a family reunion. We can boast of over a hundred direct 
descendants. Julius and Emma Schultz will not be soon forgotten. 
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THE PAUL SCHULTZ FAMILY, By Connie Schultz — Paul Schultz, the oldest 
child in the Julius Schultz family, moved to the Annasheim district with his parents 
in 1914, and spent the rest of his life in the area. In 1932 he married Connie 
Heptonstall; the young couple lived on the Heptonstall homestead for a time, and 
also lived on the Gus Abram farm and the Van Sickle place before buying the Jack 
Chapman land in 1936, 

Paul and Connie Schultz had seven children. Walter died in infancy; Gordon 
operates a motel at Brooks; Margaret Jones lives on the home place. Dennis and 
Ray reside in Calgary. Joan Mohi, who works at the Royal Bank in Hanna, lives 
south of Hanna. Judy married Albert Ryckman of Hanna and they live at 
Wetaskiwin. 

Paul died suddenly in 1960. Connie is now retired and makes her home in 
Calgary. 


GEORGE JONES, By Margaret 
Jones — George Jones was born in 
Gadsby in 1925, and moved to the Bye- 
moor district the following year. He was 
the seventh child in the family of John 
Jones, Sr. | was born in 1935, the sec- 
fond child in the Paul Schultz family. 
George and | were married at the Scapa 
Lutheran Church on September 11, 
1953. We lived north of Byemoor, and 
in the Craigmyle area, until the spring 
of 1961, when we took over my mother's 
farm after my dad passed away. 

George was a carpenter and work- 
ed for people all over the country. He 
passed away very suddenly on Febru- 
ary 28, 1976. 


The George Jones family. Left to right: Brenda, 
Dean, Margaret, Lynn, George, Wesley, Tracey 


We had five children. Dean operates the UFA bulk station in Bye moor; Lynn is, 
married to Jim Graham and lives in Calgary. Wesley, Brenda and Tracey are still at 
home and attend school in Hanna. 

{stil live on and operate the farm. 


THE CARL SCHULTZ FAMILY — Carl Schultz is the second child in the Julius 
‘Schultz family. As a young man he worked at home on the family farm, operated a 
well-drilling machine, and installed lightning rods on many buildings, He also 
worked on the construction of the Scapa-Spondin CNR rail line. 

In April, 1942, he married Ida Meyers, and they moved to the Jack Shelberg 
farm which Carl had purchased from Shelberg’s daughter, Mrs. Art Clayton, 
several years previously. Carl did a great deal of custom combining in the 
neighborhood 

Mr. and Mrs. Schultz had two daughters, Betty born in 1943 and Cathy born 
in 1956. In the fall of 1967, Carl, Ida and Cathy moved to Calgary. 

Betty married Ken Halvorsen in 1960. Ken did commercial trucking for 
several years, and has been a member of the Country Drifters orchestra since its, 
Inception. The Halvorsens have three daughters, Debbie, Vicky and Tammy, all 
attending school in Hanna. They are now operating the farm and live on the home 
place. 








The Ken Halvors 
Tammy and Ken 





JACOB BOSSERT, By The Grand- 
children — Jacob Bossert was born in 
Bessarabia in 1873. Not much is known 
of his youth. He married a widow, Louise 
Hagel (nee Flaig) who was born in Bere- 
sina, Bessarabia in 1873. She had a 
daughter Marie, who was born in 1897. 

‘A daughter Bertha was born to 
Jacob and Louise in Bessarabia in 1902. 
They immigrated to North Dakota, U.S.A. 
in 1903, Twins were born to them on May 
23, 1908, in Jud, North Dakota, a son 
Albert survived. From the United States 
they moved to Mayton, Alberta, where 
they lived until 1911. On May 30, 1911 
they filed on a homestead on the south- 
‘west 30-33-15 and a pre-emption on the 
northeast 30-33-16, located in what was later known as the Annasheim district. 
‘son Johnny was adopted when he was only a few years old. He helped on the 
farm and later took a job with the C.N.R, on the Section Crew. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bossert farmed until November 1939, when they retired to 
Hanna. 

Louise passed away at her home in Hanna on November 7, 1947, and Jacob 
spent his last few years in a nursing home in Calgary. He passed away in 1957. 





‘The Jacob Bossert family, Mr. and Mrs. Basser, 
Albert, Bertha and Johny, 


MR. and MRS, ALBERT BOSSERT, By Ervin Bossert and Ruby Robinson 
— Albert Bossert, son of Jacob and Louise Bossert, was born on May 23, 1908, 
at Jud, North Dakota. He was baptized December 1, 1908 in the town of Alfred, 
North Dakota. His parents and their family moved to Mayton, Alberta, then took up 
homestead at Endiang in May, 1911. Albert got his education at a country school 
Called Annasheim, He was confirmed in Hanna on April®, 1922 by Pastor Jacob 
issler. 
On November 14, 1929 he married Wilhelmina Bassler. She was born June 
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25, 1908 and emigrated with her parents from Leipiz, Bessarabia in May, 1927, 
When they were first married, they lived with Dad's parents and helped them farm, 
Their first child, a daughter Ida, was 
born on September 19, 1980. The next 


year they moved to a two-room house 
a few miles from Dad's parents’ place, 
Dad still continued to farm with his 
father. On February 24, 1932 a son Ervin 
was born. In the fall of 1982 Dad rented 
a farm in the Garden Plain district which 
was formerly owned by Henry Pahl. A 
daughter Ruby was born on February 
13, 1934, 

In the thirties it was dry and the 
crops were poor so in the fall of 1934 we 
moved to the Peace River country. Dad 
rented @ farm one mile from North Pine 
Village. Dad also hauled some freight to 
make extra money. In the spring of 1936 
Dad and Mother again packed up their 
family and came back south. Dad rented 
the Chester Bartman place near Scapa. Ida and Ervin attended school at Scapa, 

In the spring of 1938 Dad finally bought his own farm, the northeast 7-33-15, 
from Mack Sobolewski. William Banner had homesteaded this place in 1911. in 
1989, a daughter Doreen was born on January 9. In the spring Dad bought a 1932 
Ford car. Summer brought an epidemic of sleeping sickness to the area and alot 
of our horses died so Dad bought his first tractor. That fall Dad and Mother used 
this tractor and a horse binder to cut George Banner's crop. 

On March 2, 1941 Dad hitched two horses in front of the Ford car and went as 
far as the MoCuish place, then he was able to drive the rest of the way to Hanna 
with the car to take Mother to the hospital where Shirley was born. 

The next two years went on much the same, but Mother found things a little 
easier when she got her washing machine with a gas motor and they also 
remodelled the house. On July 13, 1943 Dad had to make another rush trip to 
town. Betty was born in the Hanna Hospital. 

By this time the crops were somewhat better and life was getting a bit easier. 
Dad had better machinery and also owned a better car. Their last son, Herbert, 
was born on February 1, 1949. All we children attended Annasheim School until 
we finished grade nine. 

Ida married Robert Dumont who works for the C.N.R. in Edmonton. They 
have two children, Janice and Kenny. Janice married Brian Waltze in 1976. 

Ervin married Thelma Clark and farms in the Chain Lakes district. They have 
three children: Patti, Kevin and Todd, 

Ruby married Wesley Robinson; they farm near Hanna. They have two 
children: Blake and Sherrie, 

Doreen married Rex Beach, a teacher in Edmonton. They have two sons, 
Barrie and Sherman. 

Shirley married John Aitken, a dentist. They live in Calgary and have four 
children; Kathy, Michelle, Scott and Steven. 

Betty martied Dave Wake, a teacher at S.A.I.T. They live in Calgary and have 
two children, Colin and Carla. 

Herbert married Betty Hickle and lives on the home place. 







Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bossert, 1956 
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Albert Bossert passed away on January 23, 1969. Wilhelmina died on 
November 26, 1969. Both are buried in the Hanna Cemetery. 


THE MARTIN BAES STORY, By (Sgzunuwun 
Albert Baes — Martin Baes was born |i2 9 5 | 
in Bessarabia In 1899. He came with his 
parents, three older sisters and a young- 
er brother to South Dakota in 1907. In 
the spring of 1913 the family left South 
Dakota and moved to Calgary; during 
the summer his father homesteaded in 
the Hand Hills. It was in the Hand Hills 
that Martin spent most of his early years 
working for established ranchers and 
farmers until he acquired sufficient cap- 
ital to begin farming for himself. 

(On April 2, 1923 he was united in marriage to Bertha Bossert, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Bossert of the Dowling Lake district. They lived and farmed in the 
Hand Hills until 1929 when they moved to the Sayle Brown farm north of Hanna. 
They lived here during the depression and the dry thirties, suffering the same 
hardships as a lot of other people in the same circumstances. 

In the fall of 1939 our grandparents, the Jacob Bosserts, decided to retire to 
Hanna, so we moved to their farm south of Endiang in the Annasheim district 
Mother and Dad lived here til 1961 when they moved to Hanna; but Dad continued 
to help on the farm as he didn't like town life. 

There were four children in the family. Albert still ives on the farm at Endiang. 
Freda is a Nursing Aide at the Dr. Ross Nursing Home in Drumheller. She is 
married to Stan Waselewski, a C.N.R. employee. Edward works for Ace Construc- 
tion in Calgary. John is married to Eivina Doering of Kindersley, and they have two 
daughters, Dallas and Dixie. John works for Kentron Homes in Calgary. 

Mother passed away April 23, 1972 after a lengthy illness. Dad passed away 
suddenly on March 8, 1973. They are both resting in the Hanna cemetery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Baes, Sam Burgemeister 


THE JOHN BOSSERT STORY — John Meyers, a younger brother of Fred, was 
born in 1912. When his mother died the Jacob Bossert family adopted him, he 
took their name, and lived with them until they sold their farm in the fall of 1939. In 
the spring of 1940 he moved to the A. Blomberg place where he farmed for four 
years. 

Im the spring of 1944 he married Esther Metzger of Carbon. The newlyweds 
moved to the Emil Kammerle place, which they rented until 1947 when John went 
to work on the section at Endiang, He was transferred to Delacour and 
Nightingale, worked for a time on a turkey farm at Beiseker and in the Linden 
Machine Works. He is now retired and living at Linden. 

Esther died in the fall of 1973. They had four children; Orvin who is at 
Medicine Hat, Philip working on a farm near Drumheller, Lucy and Laura who live 
in Drumheller. 


PHILIP FRED MEYERS — Fred Meyers was one of a family of five children. His 
father was a section man at Watts, and when his mother died the family was split 
Up. Fred was raised by the Henry Wielle family of Watts, and he worked on the 
section there for a time before coming to the Annasheim district. He stayed with 
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the Julius Schultz family for a short while, and then made his home with the Gus 
‘Stulberg family. ; 

He was quite mechanically inclined. He had a Model T Ford Coupe with a 
Ruckstell rear end, of which he was very proud. Jack Stulberg recalls his mother 
and father leaving for Hanna one spring in Fred's Model T, after it had been on 
blocks for the winter. All they had was one gallon of gas. They coasted down all the 
hills with the ignition turned off and made it all the way to Hanna on that one galion 
of gas. 


PF. Meyers with his father. Fred ison th right petting the dog, 


Fred traded his Model T to Austin Ludlow for a Titan 10-20 tractor. In the 
winters he and his brother, Johnny Bossert, who owned a grinder, formed a 
partnership and did custom grinding. 

Fred was very fond of dogs, and every dog in the country knew him and 
would not bark when he came to visit, 

In the fall of 1937 Fred left the Annasheim district with the Mac Sobolewski 
family, to locate near Stony Plain where he bought a farm, built a house and 
worked in a garage part time, 

Fred was last known to be living in Vancouver with his sister. 


THE STULBERG FAMILY, By Jack 
‘Stulberg — Gus Stulberg was born in 
Germany on February 16, 1891, to John 
and Carolina Stulberg. In the early 
1900's, his widowed mother brought her 
four children, Louise, Gus, Gottlieb and 
Freida, to the state of Washington. Lou- 
Ise married J. Geissler and settled on a 
farm in southern Saskatchewan; Gus 
became a baker, but in 1912 he decided 
that he would like to homestead in Can- 
ada, 
He travelled to what is now the 
The Gus Stulberg family. Jack, Walter, Gus, SCapa-Endiang district to select a home- 
Lawrence, Mrs. Stulberg, Caroline and Lenore. stead quarter. While in the area, Gus 
Missing are Pauline and Martha who were stayed at Jacob Bossert’s, (today the 
martied by then Albert Baes farm), and Mr. Bossert as- 
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sisted him in locating a homestead, advising him of the importance of a good 
water supply. The quarter he chose had a good spring, but was hilly and rocky. 

Gus returned to the States. On June 25, 1912, in Spokane, Washington, he 
married Emma Krauss, who had been born in Germany on July 31, 1894, and had 
come to the States with her parents and sister and three brothers. 

In the spring of 1913 Gus and Emma homesteaded the SW 20-33-15, Gus’ 
mother and sister Freida filed on the north-west quarter of the same section, and 
his brother Gottlieb homesteaded nearby on the SW 21-33-15. A cousin G. 
Glubrecht also filed on land in the area. 

‘The Stulbergs had arrived in Stettler by train, then journeyed southwards to 
their homesteads. They stayed with the Bossert family until a sod shack could be 
puilt on Gus’ land. Gus and Emma's first child, Caroline, was born on June 30, 


‘Mrs. Stulberg Sr., Mrs. Gus Stulberg, Caroline (baby), Freda (Mrs. August Hein) 


‘A few acres were broken the first year and their one cow provided the much- 
needed milk, cream and cheese. The first years were the hardest. There were no 
towns nearby, so if supplies were needed, a trip had to be made to Hanna. In later 
years their mail came to Scapa and Endiang. 

In 1916 they decided that a move to the north end of Sullivan Lake might 
prove successful. Here Gus rented a farm and mined coal along the lake. While 
they lived there they got their mall at Cornucopia post office. In 1916 they returned 
to the homestead, built a wooden house and continued their farming operations. 
Emma took the quarter south of the homestead as a pre-emption. In later years 
they rented the Keehn quarter and purchased the Church quarter. 

‘As the years passed their family grew to eight children: Caroline, 1919; 
Pauline, 1915; Martha, 1916; Lenore, 1918; Walter, 1919; Lillian, 1922; Jack, 1925; 
and Lawrence, 1927. Lillian died in 1924, 
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Gus and Emma were hard-working people, and in the winter of 1917-18 Gus 
took on the feeding of some of Pat Burns’ catfle. While he hauled out the feed, she 
would water the cattle. The pail was on a long rope that she would let down the 
well, then pull up, hand over hand. It was very hard work and often her clothes 
would be covered with ice from the water which splashed and froze on them, 

During the twenties it was a struggle to raise a large family and at the same 
time try to build up the farm, so very little could be set aside for a rainy day. When 
the depression came, things went from bad to worse. To supplement the family 
income, Gus worked out part time. He worked many years for Emil Kobi, Sr. of 
Endiang. The Kobis were good friends and the families visited each other for 
years. 

Gus also operated a coal mine east of Scapa for several years. Partners in 
this venture, for a time, were Robert Keibel and Gottlieb Weber. Gus worked off 
his taxes by doing road work with horses and fresno, and was often called upon to 
do veterinary work. 

All the children attended Annasheim school, which was one mile west of the 
homestead. The boys did janitor work at the schhol, and Emma was on the school 
board. Good times were had at picnics, dances, and Christmas concerts at 
Annasheim. 

Every Sunday the Stulberg family would join their neighbors and friends in 
worship at St. Peter's Lutheran Church. Many families from both Endiang and 
‘Scapa attended. Quite often after church, friends would come to Stulberg's for 
dinner and to spend the afternoon 

Mrs. Carolina Stulberg, Gus and Emma were among the original founding 
members of the church. Gus helped with the reconstruction of the building. The 
children were baptized and confirmed in the little church in the hills. Mrs. Carolina 


Stulberg, Gus and Lillian, are buried in the cemetery at St. Peter's, 


Gus’ brother Gottlieb, known to many as Joe, sold his homestead and moved 
to Hanna where he was employed by the C.N.R. and the town of Hanna until the 
time of his passing. His sister Frieda married August Hein, and they farmed at 
Scapa. They had three daughters, Ester, Pauline, who died in 1973, and Louise, 
who died in 1925. Mr. and Mrs. Hein reside in Hanna. Gus’ mother, Mrs. Caroline 
Stulberg, lived on the farm until her death in 1946. She was in her ninetieth year. 

Prior to the coming of the railroad in 1926, grain had to be hauled to 
Craigmyle, usually by team and sleigh during the winter months. When the 
railroad came through, cream no longer had to be hauled to Hanna by team and 
buggy, as there was regular train service, The much-welcomed towns of Scapa 
and Endiang meant no more long trips for supplies and a shorter distance to haul 
grain. 

The Stulbergs always planted a large garden, and when it didn’t rain, packed 
water to it by hand. The main fruit was saskatoons and rhubarb, and for a change 
twas rhubard and saskatoons. In years when local saskatoons were not available, 
the family would go to Battle River to pick them. In the winter Gus and Gottlieb 
Weber would travel to Buffalo Lake and bring home a wagon box of fish. 

In 1944 Gus bought the Kirkeby farm south of Endiang. The family moved 
there in 1947 and farmed there until Gus and Emma retired to Hanna in 1951. Gus 
worked for a time for the Town of Hanna. In 1962, this pioneer couple celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. 

Gus passed away on March 18, 1963, at the age of seventy-two. Emma later 
Moved to Calgary, where at the age of eighty-two she still looks after her own 
home and garden. 
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The children remained in the Endiang-Scapa area for many years, but have 
since scattered, " 

Caroline, who is a licensed chef, was employed for many years in Hanna. She 
now resides in Calgary. 

Pauline married Herman Ziemmer in 1936. They farmed for many years 
north-west of Scapa. In 1967 they sold their land to Lou Lohrmann and bought a 
smaller place at Mayerthorpe, Alberta, where they are semi-retired. 

‘Martha was united in marriage to Ben Keibel of Endiang in 1936. They had 
three daughters, Margaret, Shirley and Donna. They farmed in the Endiang district 
until they retired to Stettler in 1960. Later they moved to Calgary, where Ben 
passed away in 1965. Martha and her daughters live in Calgary. 

Lenore was married to Reinhold Dewald in 1947. They lived in Hanna for 
many years, where they raised their two sons, Gordon and Clarence. They also 
lived briefly at Delia and Endiang; at present they are in Calgary. 

Walter, who married Bernice Adams Robertson in 1955, farmed the home 
place until moving to Hanna where he was employed at the National Hotel. There 
were three children, Ken, Gordon and Ruth Robertson. Walter and Bernice are 
now retired and living in Calgary. 

‘The farm was later sold to Ervin and Herb Bossert. 

Jack worked as a hired man for several years. In 1950 he lost his right arm in 
‘a combine accident. The following year he bought the former Joiner farm at 
Endiang, and in 1952 married Carol Paxman of Hanna. They have two sons, Les 
and Larry. 

Lawrence married Martha Lizotte in 1959. He worked in Hanna and farmed at 
Endiang for a few years, then moved to Edmonton where he is a painter in an auto 
body shop. They have four children, Sherry, Lauri, Kerri and Cory. 


THE AUGUST HEIN STORY, By 
Esther Hein Morlock — August Hein 
was born in Poland, November twenty- 
ninth, 1894. In 1914, Dad immigrated 
to Canada, arriving in Montreal, after 
seventeen days of ocean travel. On May 
9, 1914 he arrived at Edmonton where 
he worked till harvest was completed 
that year. 

Dad and his brother Bill went to 
Castor. From here they walked to the 
Scapa district, and stayed with a friend 
Carl Weich, until he found some work 
with Bert Smyth of Craigmyle. Dad re- 
mained here for the winter, hauling hay 
which was the daily routine. 

Dad was fortunate that he had good horses to drive on long hauls. He would 
tie the lines to the peg and walk behind the load to keep his feet from freezing, as 
his only footwear was leather shoes. These were far from adequate in twenty be- 
low zero conditions. 

After that winter he left and worked for a farmer, Sam Leith of Endiang. 

After a number of years Dad and his brother decided to go farming on their 
‘own. Their first years were not very successful, as a result of severe frost in July. 
Not one kernel was harvested, so it was out to work again. 

Dad's bachelorhood was soon to come to an end. His faithful church going 


Eeida and August Hei, Louise Hein 1 year old 
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rewarded him because it was here that he met Elfreida Stulberg. They were 
married in Calgary during December of 1921. 

Mother, Elfreida Stulberg was born in southern Russia on November thirteen, 
1902. in 1910 she, her mother, sister, two brothers and family immigrated to 
Canada, arriving in Moznod, Saskatchewan in 1910. In December of that year 
grandma, mother, brothers Gus and Joe moved to Spokane, Washington where 
they remained until May of 1913. 

With homesteads available, they returned to Alberta. They all pitched in to 
build brother Gus's new sod shack, which they lived in for that winter. They stayed 
there until Grandma proved up their homestead. They broke up ten acres of land, 
then got the title for that. There was no school until Annashelm was built. Mother 
attended Annasheim school at the same time as Albert and Bertha Bossert, Anna 
and Dan Lund, who were good friends of mother's. 

In those days entertainment was what they made themselves, meeting at 
different people's places; mother with her mouth organ, another young lad on the 
accordion, which made for a most enjoyable time. The Clear Lake Hall annual 
picnics were a stellar attraction in that area. Mother and Bertha Bossert went in the 
foot races, for the prize for winning was spending money for the day. 

The thirties created terrific hardships which were quite general. Russian 
thistles were gathered on the green side for feed. Cows were sold for ten dollars a 
head, yearlings for two dollars each. Somehow they survived the depression; as 
the climate improved, things got better. Since there were no boys in the far 
Dad decided to sell the farm, and moved to Hanna in 1947. Dad was employed 
with the town of Hanna for nineteen years, after which he retired. 

Dad and Mother had a family which consisted of three girls, Louise, Esther 
and Pauline. Louise, the oldest, died as a young girl in 1925. Esther, Mrs. Edgar 
Morlock residing at Delia, had three children, Darryl, Kenneth and Heather. 
Pauline, Mrs. Ben Morlock, had two children, Craig of Hanna and Rhonda of Delia. 
Pauline passed away December nineteenth, 1973. 





THE FRED GIEDD STORY, By Austin Ludlow — Fred Giedd was a big, good- 
natured German who homesteaded and took a pre-emption on the east half of 1- 
33-16 in 1912. Although these were both fractional quarters, and his farm was 

lain. 





Fred (Fritz) Giedd 


In those days, horses were almost as important as homesteaders, and Fred 
had a team of white faced Clydes named Blutch and Schnapps. He also had a 
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wagon and an old surrey. If Fred got ina hurry, we would hear him coming, his 
team on the run, and Fred standing up in the bounding, bouncing surrey. 

He liked young folks, and the candy he bought for us was never cheap, but 
good chocloates. 

Fred Giedd left the district about 1920. 


PETER DRAXEL — Peter Draxel, who was born in Russia in 1887, immigrated to 
‘Spokane, Washington, and In 1912 filed on the east half of 30-33-15 as a 
homestead and pre-emption. He married Sophia Rausch and they had three 
children, two of whom died in infancy. Their surviving son, Emil, had a lifetime 
career in the services, and died in New Zealand in 1972. His daughter, Mrs. Patsy 
Juocaitis, lives at Cranbrook, B.C. 

Mrs. Draxel died in 1923. Pete sold his farm to Gus Abram in 1926 and moved 
to Calgary where he worked as a barber for many years, He suffered a stroke in 
1951 and after his discharge from hospital he stayed for a time with his sister and 
her husband, Mr. and Mrs, Gottlieb Glubrecht. He then made his home with his 
niece, Mrs. Erich Woelk, and her family, and remained there until his death in 
4957. He was buried in St. Peter's Lutheran Church cemetery at Scapa, 





GUSTAV ABRAM — Gus Abram came to Canada from the part of Russia now 
known as Romania with his uncle, Ed Abram. In January, 1915, he homesteaded 
the NE 20-33-15. A few years later he married Ida Rausch, a sister of Mrs. Pete 
Draxel. The women were cousins of Mr. Gottlieb Glubrecht. 

Mr. Abram donated a corner of his homestead quarter to the Lutheran 
congregation in 1921; it was on this land that St. Peter’s Lutheran Church and the 
cemetery were located. 

In 1926 the Abrams moved to the Pete Draxel place. There were seven 
children in the family; their oldest child and only daughter died as the result of @ 
ruptured appendix.in 1982. 

In 1934 the family moved to Roseweir north of Edmonton, and in the early 
forties they went to Ontario. 

In the early twenties Gus Abram brought his parents, his sister Emma and his 
brother Otto to Canada. Emma married a man named Wenzel from the 
‘Youngstown area. Otto moved north of Edmonton. Gus’ parents lived with him till 
about 1934 when they went to live on the E. Kammerle farm. His mother died in 
1936 and his father a year or two later. Both are buried in St. Peter's cemetery. 


MR. and MRS. ERIC HICKS COLE, By Phyllis Cole Morlock — Hicks Cole 
was born on April 28, 1891, in Fillmore, Illinois. One of ten children, he resented 
having an older sister as his school teacher, and ran away from home, coming to 
Canada with Earl and Roy Darnell. The Darnelis settled in the Horseshoe south of 
Castor, and Hicks worked for them until he homesteaded the SE 12-33-16 on April 
24, 1913, He obtained a shack from Darnells, loaded it on a sleigh, and pulled itto 
his homestead where it served as his house. 

In August, 1916, Hicks married Ruth Hartwell Townsend, the only child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris Townsend, who had homesteaded in 1910. They had two children, 
Hubert and Phyllis. 

Hicks took an active part in community life. He was a good dancer and 
usually acted as floor manager at dances, auctioned pies at pie socials, and 
played his violin and banjo to entertain his neighbors. He was catcher for the Clear 
Lake ball club, and when he was no longer able to play ball, he acted as coach and 
manager for various teams. He was on the executive of the Clear Lake Community 
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Club, Chairman of the Annasheim school board, and Councillor for Lampton 
Municipality until it became part of the Specigl Areas. 

Hicks was very acrobatic. Tom Pattinson remembers that as a small boy he 
was asked to pull the lucky ticket at a community gathering. The tickets had been 
put in Hicks’ hat, and as Tom reached in, Hicks said to him, “You pull my ticket, 
now.” Tom did, and was astonished and delighted to see Hicks put the hat upside 
down on the floor, and stand on his head in it. 

In the early thirties the Cole family lived for about two years on the Jack 
Shelberg place, where there was a new house, good water, and the children were 
close to school. Mr. Shelberg was ill at the time, and when he died the Coles 
returned to their own place. In October of 1954 Mr. and Mrs. Cole were checking 
bins on land some five miles from home. It was a windy day and when they 
returned home they discovered that their house had burned down. Nothing was 
saved. As well as losing all their personal belongings and household furnishings, 
other valuables were destroyed. 

The Coles had been in the habit of saving silver coins, and had several cocoa 
tins full of them. Although one might assume that the silver would melt into a lump, 
1no trace of it was ever found. Hicks loved to write; over the years he had been in 
the habit of writing fong letters to his parents, and possibly as a result of this, he 
began to write the story of his life, He called it ‘Three Strikes Till Sundown’. The 
manuscript was destroyed in the fire, and Hicks never re-wrote it. 

Alter the fire, Mr. and Mrs. Cole moved to Endiang, where she operated a 
restaurant and he drove a rural mail route. Hicks loved to play smear, and in the 
winter or on rainy days In the summer, he and his cronies would play at a table in 
the corner of the restaurant. 

Hicks died in January, 1959. Mrs. Cole continued to live in Endiang for a few 
years, then moved to Kelowna, B.C. where at the age of seventy-eight she Is well 
and active. 

Hubert became a mechanic, and works in Cessford. He and his wife, the 
former Mary Mossop, have two children, and make their home in Craigmyle, 

Phyllis married Bill Morlock, and they live at Gadsby. They had two sons and 
two daughters. One son, Keith, was killed in a traffic accident in 1976. 


JOE VAN SICKLE — Joe Van Sickle came from eastern Canada. In 1917 he 
married Effie Wilde from Washington, and lived in a one-roomed house on William 
Pattinson’s pre-emption while he was overseas during World War I. Later Joe 
bought the south half of 26-33-16 from the Hudson Bay Company and moved a 
good sized house on to the place. 

While the family lived on the farm, Joe did trucking; at one time he had a 
butcher shop in Craigmyle, and ran a meat wagon during the summers and sold 
fish in the winters. In the early thirties they moved to Loma, Alberta, where they 
operated a store for many years. 

They had a family of eight children, Agnes, Verna, Violet, Lawrence, Lester, 
Ray, William and James. Lawrence served overseas during World War Il and 
brought a wife home with him. All the children are married and live close to 
Looma, 

Joe Van Sickle died in 1969. 


WILLIAM JARVIS FAMILY — The William Jarvis family came from England to 
file on the SE 25-33-16 on September 7, 1915. In 1917 they acquired the north- 
east quarter of the same section as a pre-emption. 

There were two children, Lucy and Jessie. The family moved to Calgary about 
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1923, and shortly afterward Mr. Jarvis was killed when he fell down an elevator 
shaft during the course of his work. 

Dan and Nick Lund rented the land for a time, and in 1942 Mrs. Jarvis sold it 
to Martin Baes. 


Jessie Jarvis Lucy Jarvis 


THE JOHN KEEHN STORY, By Rose Keehn Mossey — John Keehn was 
born in the southern part of Russia in 1877. His wife, Rosalie Bais, was born in the 


same village in 1879, They and their children, Olga, Mary and Elmelia, came to the 
U.S.A. in 1907. Three more children were born while they lived in Colorado, Elma 
Rose and John. 


Dad came to Canada in 1917, we followed in March of 1919. | was only eight 
years old at the time, so do not remember the detalls. Dad had taken out a 
homestead, and also a coal mine in the Princeton district. We came to Craigmyle 
by train, then out to the coal mine by sleigh. 

We received our mail at a small store run by Mr. Tasker. The address was 
Dowiing, but it was not the same location as Dowling is now. | believe the groceries 
and other supplies came from Craigmyle. 

We spent the winters at the mine and went to the Princeton school. The 
summers were spent on the homestead and we went to Annasheim school. Mrs. 
Pattinson was our teacher. 

We got our water from a well about haif a mile from our two-roomed house. 
There was no pump; we hauled the water in a barrel on a stoneboat, after we had 
dipped it out of the well with a pail on a rope and pulley, and by the time we got 
home, half the water had splashed out. 

Our land was quite hilly and had a lot of sloughs. Our main meat was wild 
ducks, prairie chickens and rabbits. 

The neighbor to our west was Gus Stulberg; across the road to the east was, 
Joe Stulberg, who lived in a one-roomed sod house. 

Mother was in this district for only three or four years, then she left for the 
Bullpound area, taking Elma, Rose and John ur. with her. She stayed there for a 
year or two, then moved to Hanna where she remained until her death at the age of 
eighty-one, 

Dad rented out the mine and stayed on the homestead until his death as the 
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result of a car accident in 1929. Then the land was rented and later sold for taxes; 
do not know who bought it. A 

Olga married Louie Treber in Colorado before coming to Canada. She is now 
a widow and is in a nursing home in Calgary. 

Mary married Alfred Donald, a homesteader of the Endiang district. They are 
retired and living in Lacombe. 

Elmelia married Mr. Welch, She lives in California. 

Elma married Jim Eagleson. He was accidently killed while working for the 
C.N.R. She is also in a nursing home in Calgary. 

John married Nettie Pearson, He worked for the C.N.R. until he retired, and 
now lives in Calgary. 

I married Neil Mossey of Lethbridge. When he joined the army in 1940, I came 
back to Hanna. He died in 1941 and | am still living in Hanna. 






HANS HANSEN — My Dad and Mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hansen, and theit 
seven children, emigrated trom Den- 
mark in 1907, and lived on a farm in the 
Olds area for two years. Two more child- 
ren were born in Alberta, Nelsine and 
Thomas. 

In 1909 my Dad filed on @ home- 
stead in the Victor district, the west half 
of 1-33-17, and in 1910 he moved the 
P tamily out. We left Olds with four oxen, 

® two saddle ponies, some cows, two pigs 

and a few chickens in a crate. It took us 

a week to make the trip. Dad farmed 

that land until 1944 when he sold it to 

Ross McGuire and retired to Craigmyle. He passed away in 1951 at the age of 
eighty-one; Mother died in 1953 at the age of eighty-three. 

My brother John and | bought the west half of 25-33-16 from Alex Kalenith in 
1920. We farmed together there until the dry thirties when my brother left. In 1938 
the dry years ended, and that fall | married Martha Schultz. We farmed there until 
1972, when Martha passed away from cancer. We had four children. 

Jeanette, Mrs. Arnie Grindle, lives in Calgary; she has three children. Jerry 
lives in Hanna. Carol, Mrs. Pat Tailleur, has five children and lives in Calgary as 
does Mary, Mrs. Ray Riddle. 

In 1972 | sold my farm to Herb Bossert and retired to Hanna. 





The Hans Hansen family. Jesry, Hans, Martha, 
Jeanette, Mary and Carol, 1967. 


MR. ond MRS. MICHAEL SOBOLEWSKI, By John Moldon — My Fath- 
er, Michael “Mac” Sobolewski was born in Rodymno, Poland, May 1, 1892 and 
immigrated to Canada in May 1911. He worked as a hired hand on farms, and 
in a coal mine in the Craigmyle district from 1912 to 1922. Some of the people 
he worked for were Bert Kirkeby, George Moldon and Philip Kaster. 

In 1918, Margaret Louise Moldon came to Canada from her birthplace of 
Southampton, England, to keep house for her brother, George Moldon, whose 
wife had died, and to care for the family. George Moldon farmed in the Craigmyle 
district. 

In 1922 “Mac” who was working for George at the time, married Margaret 
Moldon in 1923 and moved to the northeast 7-33-15, the Bill Banner farm, 
twenty-two miles northwest of Hanna and remained there until 1937. Due to poor 
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crops because of drought, Mac worked 
for several winters in the Kirkeby mine. 

Mac always drove good horses, 
and kept his harness in fine condition. 
He had a reputation of plowing the 
straightest furrow in the community. 

After three consecutive years of 
drought and being plagued by grass- 
hoppers, Russian thistle and drifting 
soll, Mac decided, in 1937, to move his 
family and equipment to a farm in the 
Stony Plain district, thirty miles south- 
west of Edmonton. Much of the land had 
to be cleared of large trees but this was, 
accomplished by bulldozers. It is very 
fertile soil and grows very heavy crops 
and hay. Mac and his family farmed at 
Stony Plain until his death in June 1967 at the age of seventy-five years. He was 
relatively successful farming at Stony Plain as he did not experience a crop 
failure in thirty years of operation. 

Margaret Sobolewski passed away in December 1974 at th age of eighty-two 
years, 

Michael and Margaret had two children, Marjorie and John, born in 1923 and 
41929 respectively. They attended the Annasheim school prior to moving to Stony 
Plain. 

Marjorie, Mrs. Robert Laing has two children and is living at Spruce Grove, 
Alberta, 

John is married, has two children, and is living at Calgary. 





‘Mr, and Mrs, Mack Sobolewski, John and Mar= 
jorie 





THE NILL STORY — Christian Nill was 
born February 26, 1902, in Besarina, 
Bessarabia; Ottillie Fehling was born 
December 22, 1906, in Klostits, Bess- 
arabia. They were married on May 8 
1923, and farmed and raised fruit until 
the fall of 1927 when they realized there 
was no future for them in Romania, They 
and their son Oscar, born September 23, 
1926, arrived in Hanna in October, 1927. 
They were met there by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Bossert, who told them of aneigh- 
bor of theirs who wanted to sell out. 














‘The Chris Nil family. Back Row: left to right: 
Edward, Oscar, Herbert, Elmer, Henry and Fred, 
Front Row: ida, Mrs. Nill, Mr. Nill and Frieda. 


The next day they bought the SW 
30-83-15 from Frank Mathe, and the 
machinery and horses from Mike Wag- 








Taken in 1968, 


ner who had been farming the land. 
They also rented the NW 29-33-15, which was school land. Now they were Cana~ 
dian farmers, and as they were not afraid of hard work, they got along fine. Lan- 
‘guage caused some problems at first but they soon overcame that. 

‘On September 22, 1928, their second son Edward was born. In order to make 
ends meet they milked a dozen cows, shipped cream, and traded butter for 
Groceries. They raised their own pigs and the smoke house was always full of 
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hams, sausages and bacon. Chicken and beef were canned in sealers. I'm sure 
that we actually ate better in the twenties and thirties than we do today. Of course 
there was always the forty-five gallon barrel of sauer kraut. The folks always hoped 
that their English neighbors would not visit until the sauer kraut had finished 
fermenting and no tonger gave off a kind of cesspool smell 

Another son, Henry, arrived February 25, 1930. Things were getting a little 
rough and many a year they threshed only enough for next year’s seed, and allttie 
chicken feed. Dad usually worked off the threshing bill by hauling bundles on 
either the Andy Hanson or the Julius Schultz outfit. 

When things got really bad about 1933 Dad built a hide-tanning machine and 
tanned hides to bring in a few dollars. He also made many sets of harness from 
tanned cow hides. He also made light driving harness with Yankee-style 
breeching. He braided many a blacksnake whip and made moccasins and shoe 
laces. Many a rawhide halter, lines and tugs went to the Harold Hunt ranch. 

By this time Oscar and Edward had started school at Crow Hill. Those were 
the days of cold rides and frozen lunches. Oscar remembers one day grabbing the 
wrong Shamrock Lard pail as he left for school, and discovering that he had his 
‘mother's pail of lard for lunch, But Harvey Burt, Roland Kalmbach, Leo Anderson 
and Lou Lohrmann all chipped In and he soon had lots for lunch. 

Another son, Fred, was born November 29, 1931, so that meant we had to 
milk another cow, or so it seemed. The bigger the family got, the more cows we 
milked. By 1936 Oscar remembers milking twenty cows. 

Dad always raised and broke his own horses. He had spent three years in the 
Romanian army working with horses, and was an outstanding horseman. 

On June 13, 1933, another son, Herbert, was born, another mouth to feed but 
still very welcome. 

In the fall of 1986 Dad bought the east half of 30-33-15 from Frank Mathe. The 
Gust Abram family had been living there. It had been the Draxel homestead. We 
‘moved from the Wagner place to the Draxel land in the spring of 1936. Dad now 
had four quarters to farm with horses, but we were a little closer to Scapa than to. 
Endiang 80 it took a little less time to haul the grain to market. Also we were now 
just one mile from the little Lutheran Church, so hardly ever missed a Sunday. We 
always had someone in for dinner after church; if it wasn't the Kalmbach family 
then it would be the Schweikerts or Gottlieb Webers or Dan Mattheis; the John or 
Alex Engels of the Jacob Buchwitz family. 

On January 10, 1986, our first girl, Freda Joanna, arrived. For a while it was a 
novelty having a baby gir! in the family, but that soon wore off. By this time Oscar, 
Ed and Henry were attending Annasheim school, which was a little closer than 
Crow Hill. Times were still plenty rough; Dad was still tanning hides. 

‘The neighbors and Dad used to get together and strip their own coal and haul 
ithome. This would take a week or ten days every fall. It meant hard, backbreaking 
work, sleeping and cooking out under the sky, with the weatherman plenty mean 
sometimes. 

‘On September 25, 1937, a boy, Elmer, was born, so we made room in the 
house for him, and room in the barn for yet another milk cow, and we got along. 
Never will we forget the dust storms of those years, black as night in the middle of 
the day, and scared the house would take off at any minute. Come haying time we 
would just put up another stack of Russian thistle, which made good feed if it was 
put up early when the plant was still tender. 

On November 9, 1939, a daughter Ida was born to complete the family. By 
this time things were getting a little better and we were getting a few rains. With 
everyone working together life became easier and we soon had a few dollars. We 
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bought the A.E. Lyxzen place, which gave us nine quarters altogether, and got a 
tractor which made the work easier and gave the horses a much-needed rest. 

In the fall of 1943 we bought six quarters of land north of Delia, again from 
Frank Mathe, and Oscar and Ed started farming on their own, When Edward went 
to diesel mechanic school, Oscar and Henry farmed the Delia place. 

In 1959 Dad and Mother bullt a house in Hanna and semi-retired. But Dad's 
health was failing, and after several major operations, he passed away on April 7, 
4969. Mother is still ving in Hanna where she does her own gardening and snow 
shovelling, and has her house full of plants in bloom the year round. 

After the war Mother had her orphan nephew, Paul Bauch, come to Canada. 
He has done very well; he and his wife live in Hanna where they raised their family. 
Dad's mother also came over for a visit after the war, but she did not like it here, 
and returned to Germany. 

Oscar married Isobel Ing of Craigmyle in 1950. They live on the Delia farm. 
Their children are Duane, Daryl, Brian, Darlene, Deanna, and Brenda. Their son 
Barry died as the result of a very tragic farm acoident on October 1, 1974, at the 
age of eleven years. 

Edward married Maxine Dove of Hanna, where they and their children, 
Roxana, James and Myles, now reside. 

Henry married Freda Engel of Endiang. They had three daughters, Debra, 
Dixie and Karen. They live in Calgary. 

Fred married Ivy Bedingsfield of Hanna. They and their children, Reid, 
Kathryn and Trent, live on the home place. 

Herbert, his wife, the former Ellen Hogan of Oyen, and their children, Blake, 
Craig and Angela, live in Hanna. 

Frieda married Reinhold Fecho of Hanna. They now reside at Sherwood Park 
with their family, Larry, Linda, Glenda, Garry, Terry and Kathy. 

Elmer married Irene Sward of Sheerness. They are in Hanna. 

Ida, Mrs. Kelly Grantham, is the youngest of the Nill family. She and Kelly 
have three children, Lana, Terry and Doug. They also live in Hanna. 


GOTTFRIED GLUBRECHT STORY — 
The first three years that | farmed in the 
‘Annasheim district | leased the Ole Braa- 
ten quarter, the SW 24-33-16, from Star- 
land Municipality, and worked the land 
while | was living on the home place at 
‘Scapa. In the spring of 1942 | bought the 
farm previously owned by Jim Maxwell, 
the north half of 23-33-16. In 1943 and 
44 | built a house and barn and other 
smaller buildings. 

My first tractor was a 1930 12-20 
Wallis-Massey-Harris which | bought 
from Chris Townsend. | used it until re- 
pairs became hard to get, then set it 
back in a fence corner, where it sat until 
‘a couple of years ago. Then some of my 
close neighbors put it back into running order and made a fine job of it. It is now 
an antique as there are very few of these tractors left In the country. It is now 
‘stored in a shop on the farm of Ken Halvorsen. 

In 1946 Maggie Bowers, of the Golden Hill district south of Hanna, and | were 





Gottried, Maggie, and Gerald Giubrecht, 1946 
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married. We have one son, Gerald, who married Mary-Ann Kelly of Drumhelier 
They have one son, Travis. 

In 1967 | leased the farm to our son, who farmed there for three years and 
then went into the trucking business, and is now located at Sundre. My wife and 
moved to Hanna where | worked as caretaker at the Hanna High School. After 
renting the farm to Tom Pattinson for several years, | decided to sell it to him, 

We have many pleasant memories of our days in the Annasheim district. | 
enjoyed playing for dances and musical sessions at country schools and 
‘community centres. For some time my brother Shorty and | teamed up as a two- 
piece orchestra, and played together until he moved to North Battleford, 
Saskatchewan. | used to paint signs for the people living in the area, and still do 
some of this type of work 


MR. and MRS. HERB LITKE, By 
Ruby Litke — Herb Litke, son of Michael 
and Marie Litke, started farming the 
Adolf Keist place, the west half of 23-32. 
14 in 1946. In 1950, Herb married Ruby 
Peterson, daughter of Gustave and Anna 
Peterson, pioneer farmers in the Rose 
Lynn district. We made our home here 
until 1956 when we moved to the Harold 
Lund farm, the north half of 8-33-16. 

We were blessed with four children: 

Diane Marie was born March 25, 1952, 

but our joy was short as Our Lord called 

her home after a few hours. On Janu- 

i rb, Linda SY 16, 1954 Linda arrived, to be followed 

detan am 4% Farle He. Lnge By svn on Apri 24, 1956, and Ronnie 
on June 22, 1968, 

The two miles from the Keist buildings to the highway presented problems. 
About five-thirty one evening in January 1956, when we were coming home from 
town, using the tractor to pull the truck the last two miles in thirty below zero 
weather, the steering on the tractor broke when we were about a mile and a half 
from home. Herb walked to Bill Lumsden’s and phoned Harry Lumsden, who 
came with a tractor with a front-end loader on it. Because of the deep snow in the 
hilly area, the weight of the farm-hand made the tractor wheels spin. We never got 
home until one-thirty in the morning and found the water pail frozen. We were glad 
to move from that place, where no one has lived since, to the Harold Lund farm the 
north half of 8-33-15, 

In the spring of 1957, Linda was interested in Easter Bunnies. One evening 
Linda noticed a jack rabbit running, so over the hill she went to catch the Easter 
bunny. When she got out of sight of the buildings she became lost, and as it was 
getting dark she got so frightened and started to cry. We noticed Linda missing so 
we started to look for her and finally we heard her crying. it was a blessing that we 
found her. There was a lot of water in the dam and sloughs at the time; we were so 
worried that she might have fallen in the water. 

Both Linda and Melvin graduated from grade twelve in Hanna. Linda did well 
in secretarial work and later took a hair dressing course in Vernon, B.C. 

We had a sale in 1974, rented the farm to a neighbor, and moved to Vernon. 
We lived there for a couple of years but Herb found it hard to get work so we 
returned to Hanna where Herb is employed with C.C..L. 
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fully recovered. He lives in Vernon. 
Linda married Jerry Vriend in 1 
attending school in Hanna. 





Noving the A. Blomberg house to the Jacob 
Bossert farm. George Chapman's Rumley Oil Pull 
and Titan tractors, 1926 


Melvin had a serious motorcycle accident in 1974 from which he has not yet 


1976 and they live in Calgary. Ronnie is 


ANDREW BLOMBERG — Andrew 
Blomberg came to Alberta from the mid- 
west portion of the United States, where 
he had worked in a brewery. On Decem- 
ber 4, 1914 he filed on the east half of 
19-33-15 as a homestead and pre-emp- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Blomberg had four 
children, Stanley, Arthur, Dorinda and 
Caroline. 

Mr. Blomberg loved to hunt and 
fish. During the winters he would catch 
fish at Buffalo and other lakes and sell 
them throughout the area. He had a 





Waterloo Boy tractor, did custom breaking and plowing, and also had a threshing 


outfit. He owned one of the first one-ton 


trucks in the district. 


Mr. Blomberg served as chairman of the Annasheim school board for many 
years. In the mid twenties the family moved to Rife in the Flat Lake district near 


St. Paul. 
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HOMESTEADERS, OWNERS AND RENTERS — HUDSON BAY 


The following is a list of some of the owners and renters In the Hudson Bay 
Schoo! District No. 3628 since the homesteaders. The last name is the present 


Owner or renter. 
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NE 10-93-15 E Lange SE 20-93-15 0. Paht 
E Erion 6. rion H. Ryhl Sr H. Weich 
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HUDSON BAY SCHOOL 
By Gottfried Glubrecht 

The Hudson Bay School District was formed about 1917 or 1918. The schoo! 
was built in the fall of 1918, on Hudson Bay land on the SE of 26-33-15; that quar- 
ter was later bought by John Steinbrecker. 

The first teacher was Hazel Hore; during the following years there were many 
others: Helen Hamilton, Mary Orde, Mrs. Harry Cook, Anna Copp, Miss Keer, 
Mary Allen, Janet McTaggart, Mac Slemp, Enos Lundrigan, Ruth Mayhew, Edna 
Hamilton, Doris Randal, Mildred Wood, John Kelly, Mrs. Wilma Baxter, Miss Bury, 
Florence Robertson, and Richard Williams. 

The school board was made up of several farmers in the district. Some of 
the trustees were Carl Weich, Harvey Burt, G. Glubrecht, James Mackenzie, 
Emanuel Erion. Joe Lidgett and Henry Ruhl acted as secretary-treasurer at dif- 
ferent times. George Haverstock was the school inspector. 

When the school was taken into the large Sullivan Lake school division, 
William Storch Sr. was the official trustee. After the school was closed, and the 
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students transferred to Scapa, the build- 
ing was moved to, Youngstown where it 
was used as a public library 

In the early years the school served 
as a community centre. Many church 
services were held there, as well as pie 
and pox socials and dances. It also 
served as a polling both during elections. 

The people of the district were for- 
tunate to have a very talented musician, 
Enos Lundrigan, as teacher. He could 
play many different instruments, which 
he had hanging on the walls of the schoo! 
room, He taught his pupils to play them, 
and their performance and ability as an 
orchestra surprised and pleased the 
school inspector. Many young people in 
the district would never have been able 
to develop their musical talents if it had 
not been for this teacher. 

















Hudson Bay Pupils, 1942, Herbert Weich, Victor Erion, Douglas Bury, Emanuel Erion, Albert Erion, Fred 
Glubrecht, Otto Erion, Irene Steinbrecker, Emma Erion, Ruth Weich, Emma Glubrecht, Otto Glubrecht, 
Herbert Wimmer and Katie Gubrecht. 


‘Some of the settlers in Hudson Bay district at the time the schoo! was opened 
were the families of Harvey Burt, Ernest Fletcher, G. Glubrecht, August Hein, 
William Hein, Andy Hanson, the Lohrmanns and the Leichts, Robert Lange, Joe 
Lidgett, the William, Adolf, Fred and Carl Weichs, John Steinbrecker, Tom 
Symington, James Mackenzie, and John Bodamann and his parents. 




































































Hn ay Stl, 128 Back Rw, et righ Samy St, La Wah, Ry He, Lyla 
Gotti Glubrech, ida Weich, Vernon Glenn, Hedwig Hein, Otto Pahl, Mayta Weich. Second Row: 
{wo unknown, Emast Lange, Lydia Welch, Edvard Glbrect,Liy Schiele, Hebert Heln, Olga Weck, 
Bertha Weic. Third Row: Kathleen Fennel, David Ruhl, Freda Welch, Emest Weich, Emma Pah, Arthur 
Weih, Martha Glubrech, Gust Schiele, Aithur Carl Weich. Front Row: Ruby Fennell, Reinhardt Weich, 
Alvina Weich, Margaret Malm, Arvid Malm, Gottieb Glubrecht, Walter Hein, Annie Welch, Fred Weich, 
Ronald Hein. 





REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER 
By E.G, Lundrigan 

: From September 1933 to June 1936 
| taught at the Hudson Bay School, about 
two and a half miles southwest of Scapa, 
It was a typical one-room cottage school 
for grades one to eight, situated on an 
open plot, without a tree or shrub but 
with the customary two out houses and 
a barn, Those were the dirty thirties; 
the summer winds howled in the shingles 
and rattled the windows; dust sifted into 
the school and over everything and 
everybody. In the winter it was almost 
impossible to keep the school warm 
enough; on cold mornings we often hud- 
dled around the small stove or marched 





Hudson Bay School, 1936, Standing, lft to right: 


John Erion, Donald Weich, Henry Weich, Fred 
Glubrecht, “George Steinbrecker, Sam_Stein- 
brecker, ary Erion, Ted Hint, Alvina Erion, 
Emil Glubrecht, Mandy Weich, Esther Hein and 
Ruby Steinbrecker. Kneeling, ‘Back Row: Irene 
Steinbrecker, Pauline Hein, Emma Glubrecht, 
‘Alma Weich, Lenard Geisler, Front Row: Sam 
Hintz, Christ Hintz, Reinhold Hintz, Emanval 
Erion and Katie Glubrecht. 





around the room to keep warm, How- 
ever, | don't remember anyone com- 
Plaining about it — perhaps we had too 
many other problems to think about. 
Times were hard for everyone. My 
salary was $600.00 — later $500.00 per 
year and | considered myself to be one 


of the lucky ones for | was paid in full 
each year. When | considered the financial problems of some of the families in 
the district | felt a twinge of guilt for having been paid so much. Of course there 
were many compensations. Very good room and board cost $15.00 per month; 
the usual charge at weekend dances was 25¢ if you brought your own lunch. 
School attendance was in the low thirties. Space will not permit listing all of 
their names; however | still remember all of them with considerable affection. 
Families represented included the Weich’s (three families), Steinbreckers, 
Glubrechts, Ruhis, Hintz, Heins, Lidgetts, Erions, Pahls, Bartschs. They were 2 
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healthy, energetic group and needed to be kept busy so we all worked hard in the 
‘classroom and played hard at recesses and noon. Everyone seemed to enjoy 
playing ball and we played it with an enthusiasm that leftlitle time for mischief or 
Guarreling. As might be expected, they developed one of the best teams in the 
area. 

‘Most of them loved music and, particularly during the winter months, spent 
many hours learning to play whatever instruments they were able to buy or borrow 
for the purpose. Just about everyone had at least a part ownership in some 
instrument and | can still hear the din of guitars, violins, banjos, mandolins, etc. as 
they practised scales, chords and melodies. Soon we were able to form them into 
‘an “orchestra” so that at least most of them were playing the same tune. My own 
musical ability was somewhat limited but with their natural talent and by helping 
one another they soon began to play quite well, made some public appearances 
and even divided into senior and junior groups. 

In those years one of the main events of the year was the Christmas concert 
which was held in each school in the latter part of December and which the public 
for miles around were welcome to attend. November and December were largely 
devoted to preparation for the event and normal activities and even studies were 
temporarily suspended in an all out effort to produce the best possible program. 
The event certainly played havoc with our school schedules but | have often 
thought that it gave the pupils a wealth of experience in the fields of dramatics, 
music, deportment, team work and enjoyment which they would otherwise have 
missed. | never think of these concerts without remembering our first program. 
When | reached to pull the curtain, | tripped and fell flat on the stage to the 
merriment of all — except me. 

‘The three years at Hudson Bay went by all too quickly; when | moved to anew 
location | hoped that | had been a beneficial influence on the lives of those whom | 
had been privileged to teach. | knew that | had derived a wealth of memories and 
friendships that would last me for the rest of my life. 

In September 1936 | commenced teaching grades 1 - 8 at Scapa. Although 
originally a one-room school it had a basement which had been modified to 
provide a small high school room. Of course there was no adequate sound 
proofing between the floors and the noise from our elementary room must have 
been almost unbearable for the high school. However | don't remember any 
complaints. 

| doubt that | can recall the names of all who attended the school during my 
two and a half years at Scapa but the family names included: Graham, Riddle, 
Hein, Hausher, Haessel, Lohrmann, Smart, Arndt, Camp, Cattanach, Witchen, 
Panchuk, Ostlund, Schielke, Ostopowich. As at Hudson Bay, most of our extra 
curricular activities involved music and playing ball. In the former department we 
were fortunate to have students who were able to play the piano and, as the Scapa 
Community Hall had a piano, our music took on a better sound and, in addition to 
Christmas Concerts, our orchestras made a few other appearances. 

We also decided to take a try at dramatics and entered two items in a festival 
in Hanna. We must have done everything wrong for we certainly didn't win any 
prizes but we had an enjoyable time and it was a good experience for all of us. AS 
f special treat for us a friend had donated enough money to buy dinner for 
everyone. So at noon | took them all to the Club Cafe and they ordered their meals. 
Before they had finished | remembered something that must be done at the 
festival and went off to attend to it. | had gone about a block before | remembered 
that | had not paid for the meals so | turned back, only to meet a waitress rushing 
after me, bill in hand. 
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There is another incident which | remember with @ certain amount of 
embarassment. In my spare time | had been studying electronics and had 
designed and constructed a tiny radio transmitter which put out a weak signal just 
above broadcast band but tuneable on most home radios. | had some doubts 
about the legality of such a transmitter, but when | inquired of an acquaintance 
who had a similar unit, he assured me that it was permissible so long as it did not 
reach more than fifty miles and did not interfere with the broadcast band. | was 
naive enough to believe him and for a few months we had a grand time with 
impromptu programs, conversations, dedications, etc. Eventually word of our 
activities must have reached the authorities for they suddenly appeared on the 
scene and we went off the air permanently. 

On another occasion the children in the junior grades had been studying 
Gulliver's Travels and were fascinated with the story of the Lilliputians. As a recess 
game they persuaded me to lie on the ground so that they could swarm all over me 
like Lilliputians. At a given signal | had to try to get up. It was quite a struggle but | 
always made it. One day in the midst of this fun a car drove up and the school 
Inspector got out, | believe he thought that | was being murdered. When | 
explained what was going on he laughed and enjoyed the joke; that day | received 
my best inspector's report. 

During these years the hard times seemed to get harder. Crops were dried 
ut, blown out, hailed out, cleared out by grasshoppers or worms and many of the 
farmers began to give up hope of ever having a good crop. Some sold everything 
and moved away to what appeared to be greener fields. One winter the community 
received boxcars loaded with green feed for the cattle, apples, beans, fish, etc. for 
the families; these were gifts from families in more fortunate circumstances. But 
through all their hardships these people never seemed to lose their sense of 
humour, cheerfulness and neighborliness; confident that good times were just 
around the corner. And so they were. But it is in time of adversity that people 
display their true strength of character; for these rural people | developed a 
respect and admiration that | will never forget. In December 1938 | left Scapa to 
teach in a rural high school, thus ending my career as a public school teacher. 

The days of the rural school teacher are now long gone and the one-room 
schools are rapidly disappearing from the landscape. Of course the consolidated 
schools can provide much better academic training and more efficient transporta- 
tion for the pupils of today. Yet | never see an abandoned rural schoo! without a 
feeling of sadness for what was once the heart and social centre for the 
community whose children it once served and where education was in the hands 
of a teacher who lived there, was part of the community and had a stake in the 
future of each and every child. 





THE MARTIN BARTSCH s, By Helen 
Bartsch Thompson — Martin and Bar- 
bara Bartsch arrived in what is now the 
Scapa district in 1910 from Washburn, 
North Dakota. They came by rail to Cas- 
tor and from there to the homestead, the 
S.E. quarter 14-33-15, with horses and 
wagon and all their belongings. 

They had to go to Castor for groc- 
eries and mail until the railroad arrived 
in Hanna in 1912. They endured many 
hardships, one of which was carrying all their water from a spring half a mile away. 





‘Mr. and Mrs. Martin Bartsch 
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To their new home they brought their family of five: Theresa, the oldest, later 
became Mrs. Charles Johnson and settled in the Dowling istrict. She had a family 
of nine. Charles and Theresa Johnson have both passed away. 

George, the oldest son, married Catherine Schaffner and homesteaded the 
NW. quarter 13-33-15, and after a year moved to Castor. They had a family of six. 
George passed away in 1940. Catherine still resides at Paintearth Lodge in Castor. 

Casper, the second son, homesteaded the S.W. quarter 13-33-15 and later 
married Marie Lohrmann. They had a family of five. They resided at Scapa for a 
number of years, then moved to Stony Plain. Both Casper and Marie have passed 
on. 

Marie married Don Cameron and after he passed away she moved to 
Vancouver where she still lives. 

Rochus, the youngest son, left home at an early age and has not been heard 
from since. 

Grandma Bartsch passed away in 1926 and Grampa moved to Castor where 
he stayed till his demise in 1940. 


CASPER (1891 - 1974) and MARIE 
(1897 - 1967) BARTSCH, By Elma 
(Bartsch) Burnham — Cap Bartsch 
‘came from Washburn, North Dakota, to 
the area north of Hanna with his parents, 
Martin and Barbara Bartsch, in 1910. 
Marie came from Minnesota about 
a year later with her parents, William 


at and Marla Lohrmann. 


rs. Johnson, Casper and Marie Bartsch, Golden They married in 1916 and had five 


Hos Sinan, 1 children: Elma Burnham of Wabamun, 


Lucy Thompson of Edmonton, Eileen Hartum of Stony Plain, Dick Bartsch of Cal- 
gary, and Phyllis Connors of Hamilton, Ontario. 

In 1918 Cap homesteaded section 13-33-18 north of Hanna. When the 
grasshoppers came in 1934 they moved to a farm four miles west of Stony Plain. 
Gone were the days of the big steam threshing machines like Chris Lohrmann had 
or the smaller ones Charley Lohrmann had. That year the grain was too short to. 
tie. A box was rigged on the binder and the grain dumped in piles. It was then 
stacked. In less than an hour it was threshed and the machine gone. 

Alter eight years they sold out and went to the coal mines in Cadomin and 
Luscar tll they were shut down in 1952. From there they went to pipeline work in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. They retired to a small home in Wabamun in 1960. 

As the years passed their memories often went back to their many friends 
and relations, the good times and the bad times while living in the Hanna - Scapa 
area. It was always home. 


LEO ERION'S STORY — Leo Erion is the youngest son of Emmanuel and 
Maria Erion. Leo's preschool years were spent on the family's farm two miles 
south and two miles west of Scapa. He attended school at Scapa up to grade five. 

At the age of ten, Leo, along with his folks and his younger sister, Florence, 
and older brother, Ernie, moved to Creston, B.C. There he lived for eight years 
during which time he finished his schooling, along with picking fruit, or should 1 
say eating it. 

After graduating he returned to Scapa. The next few years he spent on the 
home farm in the summers and working out at various jobs during the winter. 
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In 1970 he married Shirley Kenzler from Big Valley. The couple lived on the 
family farm, which was owned by Otto Erion, for five years, 


In 1976 Leo, Shirley and their two-year-old son, Mark, moved to the farm 
location N.E. 25-33-15 which is just southwest of Scapa. The farmsite, better 
known as the George Hausher farm, was purchased from Karl and Beryl Frieden. 
berg. 





MR. and MRS. HENRY TRow. 
BRIDGE COOK, By Ida Grosse — 
Harry Cook came to Canada as a boy of 
eighteen, and filed on a homestead 
seven miles southwest of Scapa, the 
‘SE 16-33-15, on June 14, 1912. He more 
‘or less made his home with my parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Banner, until he 
found a job, and worked for local far- 
mers until he had enough money to build 
a little shack on his land. He worked for 
Mr. Farrell, and his name and the date, 
1916, can still be seen in the cement of 
the basement wall of that house. He also 
worked for Mr. Molden, and ran a cus- 
tom plowing outfit for Andy Hanson in 
1915. 

He was talented in many ways. He 
was a very good skier; he made his first 
pair of skis, and came over almost every 
Sunday for dinner. Later he bought @ 
pair of skis from Eaton's, for two dollars, 
| think it was. They were slightly curved 
up at the front, and he was so proud of them. One night when he came over | 
sneaked out to try them out; | went down the hill and cracked one of the skis. | 
hurried into the house and went to bed, but the next day when | got home from 
school he was there, | got a good talking-to from him and my dad, and that was 
when | learned to leave other people's things alone. 

Harry was the only man | knew who cut his own hair, and made a good job of 
it too. He cut my dad's hair for years. 

He made one of the first radios in the country, the first one we had heard. 
Later he made one for my dad and he and | used to have one earphone each to 
listen to it 

He had a wonderful shop, very small, but with a lot of tools. He had a sign 
above the door, “A place for everything, and everything in its place.” He even 
swept the dirt floor of that place with a broom. 

He lived a very lonely life, but he enjoyed reading, was a beautiful writer, and 
mailed no end of letters to England. Later on we knew why. One day about 1922! 
rode over to Harry’s on my pony, and everything in the shack was outside. 

‘What are you doing?" | asked. 

“Spring cleaning,” he replied. 

| went home and told my dad, who thought it was very unusual because the 
place was always clean. | mentioned the boots and overshoes and clothes that had 
Come out from under the bed, and dad joked that maybe the love bug had bitten 
him. Sure enough, a few days later he brought his bride over to introduce her to 
us. 








‘Mr. and Mrs, Henry Cook. 
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Dorothy Marion O'Neil had come out from England in 1920. She was a nurse 
who had been in the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps,during the war, and had 
worked in hospitals looking after the wounded. She had also taught school in 
England. She had been married to a friend of Harry's, and after her husband died, 
continued to correspond with him. Her parents and Harry's were friends. After the 
war, she went to Calgary and attended Normal school, then taught for a year at 
Didsbury. 

She had a wonderful sense of humor. When she was hired to teach a rural 
school some distance from her home, the local school board member tried to find 
a suitable place for her to stay. There was an empty house across the road, not in 
very good shape, but the trustee told her that it had a very good chimney. 

Mr. Storch," she replied, “I shall not be living in the chimney.” 

After they were married for a few years, they built another room on their 
house. Harry washed every rock for the foundation. 

Many were the evenings they spent at our home. Mrs. Cook would say, “We 
shall now have a song from Cookie.” It wasn't hard to get him to sing and he had a 
beautiful tenor voice. Otten Stanley Peake would come over too, and with mother 
playing the organ we would all have a very enjoyable sing-song. Mr. Cook’s 
favorite song was “Thora”, and he sang it very well indeed. 

Mrs, Cook taught at many rural schools, Orlando, Annasheim, Scapa, Chain 
Lakes, Hudson Bay, Watts, Corine and Buchan. She was made a life member of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Cook had walked over a rock in his farm yard for years, but one time 
when he struck it with his foot It sounded hollow. He dug it up and discovered it 
was an Indian skull. He named it Pocahontas. 

In 1952 Harry had the misfortune to fall off his windcharger and injure his 
back. When he recovered he decided to sell the farm to Dan Weich. He had a sale 
and bought a home in Hanna, He had a little shop in his basement where he 
sharpened saws and built up quite a business. He also made stools and walkers 
for the hospital; his name is stamped on the bottom of some of them which are still 
in use. 

Both were active members of All Saints Anglican church. Harry sang in the 
choir and Dorothy held the office of secretary of the Anglican Church Women. 

Eventually they moved to the Acadia Lodge where Harry passed away in 1965 
at the age of seventy-one. Mrs. Cook died in 1974. Both were cremated and their 
ashes scattered over their farm. 











E. ERION and FAMILY, By 0. Erion — Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Erion arrived in 
Canada May 15, 1927 from Bessarabia, Romania with their five children, Lena, 
Arnold, Alvina, Mary and John. They bought a half section of land three and a half 
miles southwest of Scapa from the Soldier Settlement Board, 

After they had settled in their new home, on August 1, 1927, Mrs. Erion 
passed away. She was Rosina Pah! before marriage. Later Emanuel married 
Maria Pahl, sister to his first wife. 

In 1929 they decided to move the buildings to a better location on the farm. 
Using two C. N. rails and some wagons they moved the three-roomed house one- 
half mile across the field with twelve horses. Here is was placed on a full cement 
basement, making more space for the family to live. A granary was also used to 
sleep in through the summer. 

In the thirties they experienced a depression because of the drought, dust 
storms, grasshoppers and poor grain prices. In 1939, after things got better, Mr. 
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Erion and ©. Pahl bought a threshing machine which they used to thresh their own 
crops and those of other nearby farmers far ten years. 

In 1941, six more rooms were built on the house, increasing it from three to 
nine rooms. Two years later a hip rooted barn was bought seven miles south of the 
farm. It was moved home on skids behind two caterpillar tractors, and put on a 
cement floor. A light plant was also installed on the farm and served as power tl 
the line came through in 1952. 

In the mid-fifties Mr. and Mrs, Erion moved to Creston, B.C. with some of the 
family. There they worked until Mrs, Erion passed away in April, 1966. Mr. Erion 
married again to Anne Wolfrum and retired to Victor 

Lena, who is Mrs, Car! Weber, is living in Stettler, Alberta where she and her 
husband are both employed at the Stettler Hospital. Arnold was in the army from 
1942 to 1946, in the Lord Strathcona Horse. He served as tank driver in Italy, 
France, Belgium and Holland. After the war Arnold and his wife, who was Freda 
Mix, farmed in the New Norway district until they moved to Calgary a few years 
ago. There Freda became ill and passed away. Arnold is now married again. 
Alvina, Mrs. Nat Buckwitz, lives in the Endiang district where they have ranched for 
many years. Mary and her husband, Halmet Riemer, live in Kamloops, B.C. John 
married Lucille Frey. He farms and raises cattle. 

Born in Canada as halt-brothers and sisters were Emanuel who lives at 
Leduc. Emanuel has been a plumber since school days, later taking on gas fitting 
as well. He is now starting a dairy farm. Otto has been on the farm at home since 
his folks left for Creston, B.C. He farms with Leo and also hauls gravel. Victor, with 
his wife who was Violet Graumann, moved to Brooks from Calgary in 1975. He 
works as maintenance man at the Hospital. Violet drives a school bus. Albert and 
his wife, who was Tina Thiessen, are in Ethiopia Africa, under the Sudan Interior 
Mission. Albert works at a radio station and Tina is teaching. Emma and her 
husband Ken Flag live in Calgary. Walter and his wife who was Diane Leimert, live 
at New Sarepta, Alberta. Walter is Pastor of one of the churches there. Roland and 
his wife were at Hinton, Alberta. Roland lost his life in a mine accident there in 
December, 1975. His wife is now in Red Deer. Ernie and wife live in Camrose 
where Ernie is a welder. Florence and her husband Terry Murphy live in Calgary 
Leo and his wife live near Scapa, 


THE GOTTLIEB GLUBRECHT FAMILY, By Gottfried Glubrecht — Gott- 
lleb Glubrecht and his wife Carolina were married in 1908 at Kersonsky, near the 
Dnieper River in the Ukraine, Russia. They immigrated to North Dakota and 
farmed near Hebrone, where their oldest son, Gottfried, was born in 1910. 

They lived in Spokane, Washington for a time until they moved to Canada and 
took a homestead two miles west of the present hamlet of Scapa, in 1914. 

My father had filed on the NE 27-33-15 in 1913, and built a sod house. One 
hot day he and his brother-in-law, Pete Draxel, were digging the cellar for the 
house. The lumber for the roof was piled up nearby. As they were busy digging, 
they thought that they could smell smoke. Looking up, they discovered that the alr 
was quite thick with smoke. Hurriedly, they scrambled out of the hole and found 
that a large prairie fire coming from the south was almost upon them. At that time 
the prairie was covered with a heavy growth of dry grass. Immediately they 
became concerned about the lumber lying in the grass, and started putting it down 
in the cellar hole. Fortunately they got it all down before the fire swept across, 
blackening everything in its path. 

How far north it went or where it stopped | don't remember. A homesteader 
by the name of Mike Schaffner, who lived about two miles north of our place, had 
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gone to the Castor district that day. His car-roof shack was built up about two feet 
off the ground on several large rocks. The grass was quite heavy around that 
pullding too, but luckily the fire swept through underneath the house and left it 
undamaged. 


The Gottlob Glubrecht family, 1998. Standing: Edward, Fred, Gottlieb (Shorty), Emil, Martha and Gottie. 
Seated: Mr. Glubrecit, Katherina, Otto, Emma and Mrs. Glubrecht. 


‘There were eleven children born into the Glubrecht family. Bertha and John 
died as infants. Gottfried, Edward, and Martha live in Hanna. Gottlieb Jr. (Shorty) 
is in North Battleford, Saskatchewan; Emil, Fred and Emma (Pat) are in Calgary; 
Katherine is living at Victoria and Otto Is at Fort McMurray, Alberta. 

Our parents remained on the farm until Father's passing in February, 1968. 
Mother and Edward moved into Hanna that summer, and Mother died in 
November of the same year. 


CHRISTIAN HINTZ FAMILY, By the 

Hintz Brothers — Dad was born in 

Romania, February 17, 1887; the son of 

Samuel and Susan Hintz. In 1904 at the 

age of 17, he left his home and went to 

South America. He lived and worked in 

Brazil and Argentina until moving to the 

Dakotas in the U.S.A. In 1910 he immi- 

grated to Canada; taking a homestead in 

the Dowling Lake district; the north half 

of 10-33-15. He was one of the founding 

members of the Dowling Lake Lutheran 

in ia Church; also an active board member for 

Sam Hint, Mr. and Mrs. Christian Hintz ok ae 

Endiang district where he resided on his farm until his passing, on June 20, 1971 
at the age of 84 years. 
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‘Our mother was born in Odessa, Russia on September 22, 1891. She was the 
daughter of Jacob and Karolina Schmiedga: In 1912 she immigrated to Canada 
with her mother and her younger brother. They settled in the Regina area of 
Saskatchewan. Mother married Car! Leippi on October 12, 1916; he died a year 
later in the flu epidemic. There was one son, Adolph, from this marriage. Adolph 
and his wife Anne are retired in Stettler. They have a son, Carl, who is married and 
lives at the coast where he operates his own firm. 


(Christian Hintz ploughing virgin prairie 


Our parents were married June 6, 1921 in Regina, Saskatchewan. They took 
up residence on Dad's homestead. Several months later our Grandmother 
Schmiedge came to live with us until her passing on April 21, 1922. 

Their union was blessed with four sons and one daughter. They are as 
follows: Theodore, who is married, He and his wife Dorothy are retired in 
Penticton, B.C. They have a son and a daughter. 

Samuel, Christian and Reinhold live on the home farm, section 15-35-16. 
They are still engaged in farming and ranching. 

Regina is married to Keith Marshall and resides in Rimbey. They have a son, 
Martin in the Air Force and a daughter, Elaine in school. 

Dad's cousin William Hintz also immigrated to Canada, taking up @ 
homestead in this area, the N.E. of 34-32-15. He returned to the U.S. for military 
duty in World War |, Later on he took a position with Union Pacific Railways as an 
electrical engineer. He held this position until his retirement. In 1959 he sold his 
land to the late Mrs. Margaret Wiese and her son Walter. He passed away 
December 27, 1972 in Portland, Oregon. 

Other pioneers of the area and neighbors were: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lange, 
Mr. and Mrs. Trettin and their son Paul, Mr. Henry Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Lindley, and Mr. and Mrs. Otto Renner. These people were some of the nearest 
neighbors in the pioneer days. 

‘The Lutheran Church services were held in the Renner home for some time in 
the early days. Rev. Julius Zaetschky was the founder and organizer of St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church of Dowling Lake. 

‘Oxen were the beasts of burden in those early days. We recall interesting 
tales about how slow and headstrong they were at times. Dad got horses as soon 
as he was able to make the change. 
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‘One other interesting feature about our home was that we had a flowing well 
inour yard. The amount of water was limitless and the quality second to none. The 
road allowance north of us was not passable so everyone came through our yard. 
Many a traveller refreshed his horses and himself at the well. 

in the early days considerable trading was done in Castor. However, Hanna 
was the main shopping town. Most of the grain was hauled to Hanna, or 
sometimes to Watts, We got our mail from Hanna. 

‘We recall the dirty thirties. A cloud of dust would darken the heavens, so that 
it was almost like night time. Speaking about events which we will never forget, in 
the spring of 1929, a prairie fire rolled down on us from the northwest. We can still 
see it rolling along in the prairie wool. We plowed furrows about one rod apart and 
our helpful neighbors came and we were able to save our yard. Another event was 
the hoppers in 1934. They were just everywhere. We used to haul a mixture of 
sawdust and poison. This was all to no avail. The story was, if your poison killed 
‘one hopper, a hundred would come to its funeral. 

The first school we attended was called Chain Lakes. It most likely got the 
name from several small lakes in the area. After a few years we were transferred to 
Hudson Bay School. As near as we can recall it was on land which was owned at 
one time by the Hudson Bay Land Company. 

in 1988 after we moved to our present farm at Endiang, we attended Leith Hill 
School. The main reason for the move was the distance to school. To Chain Lakes 
and Hudson Bay, our former schools, we had almost four miles to go; while Leith 
Hill was less than a mile. | might add here, our new school was named after Mr. 
Sam Leith, a pioneer of this area. 

‘One year we were threshing for our neighbor, Mr. Cook. After serving us 
supper. Mrs. Cook told us that everyone on the crew, excepting the owners, had 
been her pupils at one time or another. After considerable discussion, she proved 
her statement correct. Mrs. Cook had taught in various schools in the area for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. Cook finally retired to Hanna. Both have passed away. 
However, she will be remembered by many of her students for years to come. Just 
another example of the true pioneer spirit. 

In early pioneer days the biggest and best gathering was at our church. We, 
along with most of our neighbors embraced the Lutheran heritage. So In 1921, a 
church was founded and built. It still stands there till this day, over 56 years later, 
known far and wide by many as the St. Peter's Lutheran Church, at Scapa. Our 
Dad was very active both in founding and getting it built. He served on the board 
for many years. 

Our parents were very dedicated to their faith. Naturally we were all raised in 
‘a home where our church and religion played a prominent part. The country was 
new, everything was hard; this held people more towards one goal in life, with their 
faith playing a very important role. 

Through the years we had a long list of ministers serving us. The founding 
minister of St. Peter's Dowling Lake was Rev. Zaetschky. He travelled many a mile 
in his buggy. Later on at St. Peter's Lutheran at Scapa, some of our ministers were 
Rev. H. Bietsch, followed by Rev. S. Manz, Rev. R. Wulff, Rev. J. C. Abs, Rev. H. 
Brandt, Rev. |. Holm, just to mention a few of them. 

We always had a school concert; this was a big event. The school would be 
jammed with people to see us pupils do our part. We also would have a nice 
Christmas Concert at the church. All the Christmas Carols and recitations as well 
as the story of our Saviour's birth in Bethlehem were presented. 

In the summer we had a big day at the end of the school term, a school picnic, 
with races for all ages, ball games, etc. Clear Lake was used as a summer resort. It 
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had dances in the hall, booths on the grounds; ball games and swimming ang 
bathing in the lake. . 

We do complain about prices of beef and grain at present. In those days one 
cent per pound of beef; a double-deck box on a wagon, full of wheat around 
eleven dollars. How would we like these prices? Now consider the hard labour in 
those days, compared to the present day farming, in order to produce the best 
and grain. How many of us would do it? There was no government assistance, no 
Wheat Board. The farmer was at the mercy of everything, including the severe 
drought. 

Most pioneers had sod shacks for their first home. We recall Mr. Henry 
Cook's sod shack very vividly. It was the last one in the neighborhood. 

The foregoing is a brief description of events, conditions and times of the 
pioneer days. This is how our pioneers worked, played, struggled and prospered. 
Their goal was to build a life for themselves and their families in a raw and 
untamed country. Their hardships and suffering gave us, their children, the 
‘opportunity to enjoy our modern day life style. 


MR. and MRS, FRITZ LANGE, ByE, 
Lange — Fritz Lange lett his native Ger- 
many in 1927 and came to Craigmyle, 
Alberta, where he worked on a large 
grain farm. In 1929 he acquired the 
east half of 11-33-15 in the Scapa dis- 
trict. Since the land was all virgin prairie, 
that summer Mr. Lange broke 150 acres 
with a Fordson tractor, pulling a two 
bottom plow. He also built a small house and a garage. 

In the fall of 1929 he went back to Germany and in February the following year 
he was united in marriage with Miss Hedwig Werner. The couple then returned to 
Canada arriving at the farm March 20, 1980. They were obliged to spend a few 
days with Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bohlender until thelr stove, which they had purchased 
in Winnipeg, was shipped to Scapa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lange, who were not afraid of hard work, toiled from early 
morning until late at night milking cows, raising chickens and tilling the fields. 
Their first chicken house was built of sod, possibly one of the last sod buildings to 
be in use on the prairies. 

With hard work and good management they survived the depression years 
‘and when better crops returned Mr. Lange purchased an additional two quarters 
of land. 

They farmed until 1952 and while they were still fairly young in years they 
disposed of their livestock and machinery and moved to the city of Calgary to 
retire, In 1956 they made a trip to Germany to visit with relatives and friends. This 
was to be the last time Mr. Lange saw his homeland because in October of 1968 he 
was called from this life. Mrs. Lange continued to reside in Calgary until January of 
1977 when she too followed her husband in death. The couple was not blessed 
with children, 


Mr. and Mrs, Fritz Lange. 


THE ROBERT LANGE FAMILY, By Ernest Lange — Robert Lange left 
Germany in 1895 and came to Minnesota in the United States. In 1905 he came to. 
Nanton, Alberta where he worked for a time on the Bar U Ranch, Later he acquired 
his own farm in the Nanton area. In 1910 he disposed of his property in Nanton 
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‘and made a trip to Germany. In August of 1910 he returned to Canada bringing 
with him Miss Franziska Geisler whom he married in Calggry the same month. The 
couple resided in the village of Nanton during the winter of 1910-1911. 

in the spring of 1911 they shipped all their belongings by rail to Castor from 
where they hauled them by horses and wagon to the homestead on N.W. 14-33-15 
where Mr. Lange had bullt temporary shelter consisting of an eight by eight shack 
and a small barn. Later they obtained the east half of 15-33-15 on which they built 
1a sod house where they spent the winter months. It was necessary to do this in 
order to “prove up” the homestead. 

‘There were no trees in the area so during the summer they used buffalo chips 
In the cook stove. For fence posts the men had to drive to Castor and cut trees 
during the night, because the land was all privately owned, In the spring of 1911 
Mr. Lange broke up forty acres of virgin prairie which he seeded to grain. Since 
none of the land was fenced, cattle belonging to local ranchers roamed freely. It 
was Mrs. Lange's daily chore to drive these cattle away from the grain with a horse 
and buggy. 

They got their first mail at Lillico Post Office and then at Kane's store at 
Garden Plains. The first grain had to be hauled to Castor; one of these trips usually 
took 3 days or longer. When Hanna came into existence in 1912 they thought they 
were in heaven — they could make the entire trip in one day! 

‘The experience of which Mrs. Lange spoke most frequently was her first trip 
to the homestead. Mr. and Mrs, Lange left Castor early one morning in March with 
fa team of horses and a wagon with a triple box loaded high with a bed, stove, 
furniture, groceries, etc. When darkness fell they attempted to cross a small creek 
somewhere east of the present hamlet of Scapa. The heavily loaded wagon sank 
down in the deep snow which still lay in the creek, and the horses, played out from 
the long journey on muddy trails, were unable to pull the load out. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lange were therefore obliged to spend the night beside the wagon with only a 
mattress leaned against the wagon for shelter from the cold March wind. 

During the night they could hear a dog barking so they presumed that a 
farmyard could not be too far away. When daylight came they set out on foot and 
arrived at the Hausher farm, then occupied by George Hausher's father and 
mother. After having breakfast with the Haushers Mr, Lange returned to his horses 
and wagon. No sooner had he reached the wagon than a Mr. Renner arrived with a 
team of oxen. The horses were unhitched and the oxen pulled the load out with 
ease. Mr. Lange then resumed his journey, picked up Mrs. Lange at Hausher's 
and they arrived at the Martin Bartsch farm in time for dinner. They were now 
within a half mite of home. 

‘When they set up housekeeping on their homestead Mr. and Mrs. Lange had 
to sleep in the barn while Paul Trettin Sr., who stayed with them, slept on a bunk in 
the eight by eight shack. Mrs. Lange cooked the meals on a small stove in the 
shack but since there was no room for a table they had to sit outside and eat. Mr. 
Lange and Mr. Trettin were at this time building a two room house which they were 
able to occupy in a few weeks. 

As more settlers arrived there was much visiting. Playing cards was the main 
pastime. Every Sunday people could be seen travelling to the Lange's farm home 
on foot, by saddle horse or horse and buggy for a visit and to enjoy one of Mrs. 
Lange's delicious meals. Nobody ever left her home without having a lunch or a 
meal. Thus they spent their life on the farm enduring hail storms, poor prices and 
finally the drought and dust storms of the depression. Robert Lange passed away 
In August of 1936. Mrs. Lange continued to reside on the farm until 1948 when she 
moved to Hanna where she passed away in 1971. 
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ERNEST LANGE, By Ernest Lange — Ernest Lange was born on the family 
farm in September of 1918. Because doctors were few and far between, Mrs, 
Sexsmith, a local midwife, assisted with his birth. He received his education at 
Hudson Bay School and worked on the farm with his father. Following his father's 
death he and his mother continued to operate the farm until 1948. From 1948 unti 
1951 Ernest worked at the Ideal Grocers in Hanna. In 1951 he resumed farming 
until 1967. Being troubled with allergies all his life, he was forced to give up 
farming permanently then. Following the death of his mother in 1971 he moved to 
‘Osoyoos, British Columbia for four years. In February of 1976 he returned to 
Hanna to make his home. 


ROBERT BRUCE MILLER — | was born and raised at Hanna. After | finished 
school, | worked at home on the family farm for a while, then worked for Harold 
Black of Standard at his ranch in the Sunnynook area. 

In 1965 | was married to June Hale of Bassano, and in 1968 our son, Clinton 
Bruce, arrived. In the spring of 1974 | bought the Ernest Weich holdings in the 
Scapa district. 


THE MILLER BROTHERS — There were three brothers, all bachelors, who 
proved up their homesteads, then sold their farms and moved back to the United 
States. 

A. L. Miller homesteaded the N.W. 16-33-15 and later sold it to A. Weich. 

E. A. Miller homesteaded the S.W. 16-33-15, which went back to the 
government for taxes. D. Weich now has the land leased. 

F. R. Miller homesteaded the N.E. 17-33-15 which he sold to a Mr. Tingle who 
later sold it to P. Trettin. The Trettin family still make their home there. 


FRIDICH PAHL and FAMILY, By 
Otto Pahl — Mr, and Mrs. Fridich Pahl 
and family (Marla, Loui, Julia, Otto and 
Emma), arrived in Canada from Bess- 
arabia, Romania on October 22, 1927. 
We travelled via a Swedish ship, Polonia, 
which docked at Halifax. From there we 
travelled C.N.R. to Hanna, arriving on 
October 27. 
Some time in November of the 
fi same year, Dad and Mother settled on 
brea dante a farm south of Scapa, the S.E. 25-33-15 
which Dad bought from Mr. Harvey Burt, Senior. We moved in with the Harvey 
Burt family. There were seven of them and seven of us, and how all fourteen man- 
aged in that house | don't recall. They couldn't understand German and we didn't 
know a word of English, but somehow we got along. The Burts moved to their 
farm west of Scapa and we tried to get adjusted to our new surroundings. We were 
happy for our parents because most of the neighbors were German and they 
could visit with them. Carl Weich, John Steinbrecker, Fred Weich, William Hein 
and George Hausher were some of them. 

Sister Emma and | started school shortly after we were settled. There were 
lots of youngsters that could understand German, so it wasn't too hard to get 
started. Mr. Mac Slemp was our first teacher. We had to talk to him through an 
interpreter; Rudy Hein was my go-between and sometimes | wondered if he was 
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telling us what was said. It worked out okay and it didn't take too long until we 
could understand a bit of English. 

The years of 1928 to 1930 were pretty good for us. In 1931 we were hailed out 
one hundred per cent and never got anything. Then in 1932 the price of wheat 
dropped to seventeen cents per bushel. Then came the lean years of 1934 when 
‘grasshoppers took most of our crop. Those were hard days. Crops we didn't have 
and cattle prices were down to nothing. Cows brought five to six dollars a head 
Dad bought one bull from Mr. Jack Bossert for eleven dollars and sold it for nine 
dollars. Eggs were four cents a dozen. Dad sold ten hogs in 1934 for four dollars 
‘each, and we had to buy the feed to feed them first. Those were the good old days 
when we made most of our living from milking cows. We made six or seven dollars 
a week from cream. After 1938, things started to get better and we managed to 
pull ourselves out of the debts we had on the farm. 

Our oldest brother and three of our older sisters came to Canada before we 
did, Fred, the oldest, came to Canada early in the spring of 1927. He resided seven 
miles northeast of Hanna, until 1984, when he moved to Lavoy, Alberta. In 1937 he 
moved to Chilliwack, B.C. where he lived until he passed away on the last day of 





Mr. and Mrs. Otto Pah, Richard and David. 


Rosina, our oldest sister, Mrs, Emanuel Erion, came to the Scapa district in 
the spring of 1927, but only enjoyed a few months of her life in Canada. She 
passed away in August of the same year. Later Emanuel Erion married our sister 
Marie and they resided on the farm south and west of Scapa. Marie passed away 
In April, 1966. 

Caroline, Mrs. Daniel Mattheis, who resided in the district west of Scapa, 
passed away in 1972. 

‘One of our brothers, August, was not able to come to Canada with us 
because he was of age for military service, and had to remain behind, alone. He 
‘came over to Canada after World War II, lived in the Spondin area for a number of 
years, moved to Hanna, and now is living in Linden, Alberta. 
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In the spring of 1937, Loui got married, living seven miles north east of 
Hanna. Julia married Jack Mix of Castgr, who passed away in 1970. Emma 
married Otto Mix of Castor and is now residing in Hanna, 

in November 1939, | was married to Emma Doering from the Handhil 
district. We had two boys, Richard and David. Both of the boys are ordaineg 
ministers in the Evangelical Church of Canada. Richard is married to Lorraine 
Viste. They are serving the church at Lipton, Saskatchewan. They have two boys 
David is married to Agatha Berg. David and Agatha are serving the churches at 
Leader and Burstal, Saskatchewan. They also have two boys. 

‘Our father, Fridich Pahl, passed away in 1941, and Mother in 1958. 

My wife, Emma, the mother of Richard and David, passed away in 1972, | 
married Elizabeth Sackman and we are living in the good little town of Hanna, 


THE HENRY RUHL FAMILY, By Dave Ruhl — My father, Henry Ruhl, was 
born in 1876 in Kraft, Russia, a German enclave located on the Volga River. From 
1897 to 1902 he was in the Russian army of Czar Nicholas Il. In 1903 he married 
Mary Katharin Schaeffer. They were to have three children while in the Oid 
Country: Daniel, Pauline and Henry. 

In 1913 the family left Russia and came to Calgary, where Lydia was born the 
same year. Father was employed with Patrick Burns until leaving Calgary in 1918 
to start farming on the J. B. Johnston farm south of Watts, where in 1920 |, David, 
was born. The cost of Father's first two horses, with only a halter on each, was 
$500.00; this put a big hole in the $1500.00 the folks had saved to go farming, 


The Henry Ruhl family. Standing: Lydia, Pauline, Daniel, Henry. Seated: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ruhl and 
David. 


In 1922, with seven cows, four calves and four horses, we moved to the S.E 
22-39-15. Part of the agreement of sale of this quarter was to be three wells, but al 
of them proved to be dry holes; therefore, water had to be hauled from Rudolf 
Weich’s, which was a mile away. Most of the time this task was done with a horse 
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and stoneboat by Henry, helped at times by Pauline. Often when they were 
enroute home with a barrel of water the stoneboat would jiggle over a small stone 
ernich would cause the barrel to upset. This meant that they had to turn around 
‘and get @ refi, After one or two of these incidents, a smoother road was taken 
Water hauling was done this way, winter and summer, until 1925 when Father and 
Mother had a well drilled by Frank Ruppert. 

‘The struggle to make ends meet was not easy. The milk cows had to be taken 
to pasture three and one halt miles. every morning and brought home each 
gvening, rain or shine, with Henry doing most of the herding, as well as working 
the farm. Father and Daniel worked for other farmers much of the time and 
Pauline worked for A. E. Laughlin at Hanna. All the wages they made were pooled 
to build up the resources. 

Hanna, which was twenty-one miles away, was the centre for the post office, 
supplies and grain delivery. | recall very vividly my mother and father telling of 
time in the winter of 1925-26 when they made a trip to Hanna with a sleigh and 
horees. People going to town from that part of the country took a shortcut across 
Dowling Lake. The trail hit the lake just a litle east of the Schottsneider farm and 
‘came out east of Bill McKenzie’s. They finished shopping by early evening and left 
for home via the shortcut. While they were crossing the lake a blizzard came up. 
The visibility became nil after darkness had fallen. They became lost somewhere 
in the middle of Dowling Lake. After several hours of wandering they realized they 
wnere going along a side hill and that they had to be off the lake, but because of he 
Storm they didn't know where. Completely lost, Father put down fences oping to 
find some shelter, farmers or buildings — anything! Sometime after midnight the 

horses stopped at another wire fence. This time when Dad went to their heads an 
Datline of some buildings appeared, It turned out to be the Mansfield farm which 
was rented by Reinhart Sleb at that time. This is where they stayed the rest of the 
night. This experience was never forgotten. tis interesting to note that it was the 
cane $500.00 team of horses mentioned earlier that fought out this ordeal for my 
parents. 

‘Dan died in 1927 asa result of an accident on a threshing rig. 

‘The years of 1929 to 1998 were rather grim —no rain, s0 nothing much would 
grow. The dust storms of 1929 and the thirties were something to behold. At times 
She would only see an outline of the sun. The alkali of Dowling Lake would rise 
thousands of feet high! The price of wheat went down to nineteen cents per 
bushel, oats were seven cents, eggs were worth practically nothing. Butter was the 
same, many farmers using It to grease their machinery. In 1930 Dad sold two 
three year-old steers for $7.50. Nevertheless, through those trying times Mother 
and Father stayed off the relief rolls 

Winters were cold and very hard on our stock as feed was not plentiful | 
remember walking to Hudson Bay School, which was the schoo! Henry, Lycia and 
Tattended, and seeing a farmer's horses down on the road allowance unable to get 
up. |told the owners and the horses were put out of thelr misery. One thing about 
Hudson Bay School, (which was built, | believe, in 1918), was that it was alr 
conditioned — always the same temperature, inside and out! 

in. 1929 we moved to the north half of 21-33-15 which Father had purchased 
in 1925 from Tom Symington. Lydia and | then went to Crow Hill School which was 
blessed with the same quality of air conditioning. In 1982 my folks sent me back to 
Hudson Bay School where | had one of my finest teachers, Enos Lundrigan. All of 
us kids did well under him. | also admired him for his musical talents and learned 
to play a banjo and my basic guitar; in fact, Gottlieb (Shorty) Glubrecht turned out 
to be a very accomplished banjo player through Lundrigan’s tutelage. 
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In 1936 Father purchased the west half of 22-33-15 from the Soldier's 
Settlement Board, that was previously owned by Joe Lidgett. 

Mother and Father retired in 1943 and lived in Calgary, where Mother passed 
away in 1946, Father passed away in 1963 in Camrose where Pauline was living at 
that time. 

Pauline was married to Carl Andersen who was the manager of the Hanna 
Creamery. In 1926 he moved to a farm west of Scapa. Later he and his wife moved 
to New Norway where they operated a grocery store. They retired in Camrose 
where Carl passed away in 1953. Pauline now makes her home in Calgary. 

Lydia married Svend Dittner in 1934 and has one daughter. She makes her 
home in Calgary. 

Henry married Edna Miller in 1945 and lived on the home place until moving 
to Calgary where he was employed with the Calgary Board of Education. 

Hive in Calgary, where | was a professional wrestler. 


THE JOHN STEINBRECKER FAM- 
ILY, By Ruby Steinbrecker Hausher 
— John and Mary Steinbrecker came to 
Canada from Colorado in 1910. They 
settled in Stettler, where Mary worked in 
a cigar factory while John came to the 
Scapa area to take up a homestead, 
They built a small two-roomed shack 
and moved their entire possessions out 
in a wagon. 

Farming was a slow but rewarding 
way of life then, although there were 
many hardships to be faced, such as 
Prairie fires, and isolation. Mary's first 
child was born while she was alone at 
home. 

Horses were very expensive and 
the only means of doing the farming. 
‘On one occasion when a team ran away, 
one of the horses was badly cut. It was 
part of the day's work to sew up the cut and nurse the horse back to health; just 
as it was all in the day's work to walk several miles to get the milk cows in the days 
before there were many fences. 

In the spring of 1928, the family was coming home from town with the team 
and buggy when they saw flames shooting out of the house. Mac Slemp, who was 
teaching at Hudson Bay school at the time, brought his class down to see if they 
Could be of any help, but it was too late to salvage much from the building. One 
‘excited person ran into the kitchen, brought out the pan of bread dough which had 
been left to rise, and carried it across the garden before setting it down. There had 
been a beautiful large clock beside the dough, but that was not saved. The family 
lived in a granary until fall, when a large new house was completed. 

Hudson Bay school was built on John’s land, and he was one of the original 
members of the board. As the school was only a quarter of a mile from the 
homestead, many of the teachers boarded with them. 

Mary acted as midwife for many women in the area, as the nearest hospital 
was at Craigmyle, and often there was not time to go that far or to get a doctor. 





‘Mr. and Mrs. John Steinbrecker and first son, 
ohn, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrecker farmed until 1955, when they retired to Hanna. 
Mary passed away in 1964, John in 1965. 

‘They had eight children. George lived for a few years if Hanna, then moved to 
Edgewater, B.C. He married Jean Taylor and had one son, Wes. George died in 
1966. 

‘Sam, who now lives on the home place, married Pat Smith. They have six 
children and two grandchildren 

Ruby married Ervin Hausher and they reside at Endiang. They had three 
children, Lloyd, Carol, and Cheryl, who lost her life in a car accident in 1973. They 
have two grandchildren. 

Irene married Friedel Haessel and they farmed at Scapa until they moved to 
Hanna. They have two sons and one daughter. 

‘The four older Steinbrecker children passed away in early life. Willie was 
killed by a runaway team when he was eighteen years old, he and two other 
children and their grandmother Hinter are buried on the homestead. A boy who 
died after an appendectomy is buried in Hanna, 


THOMAS SYMINGTON, By Sarah Symington Ryckman — Thomas 
Symington was born in February, 1885, in Carluke, Scotland. He was married to 
Sarah Denholm at Glasgow, Scotland on January 24, 1912. They sailed for 
Canada, arriving at Halifax from where they took the train to Calgary. In 1914 Dad 
took up a homestead eleven miles north of the town of Watts, N.W. 21-33-15. The 
trip out to the homestead was made by horse and sleigh. Six children were born of 
this union: Sarah, Marian, Thomas, Margaret, and Jessie. A daughter Agnes died 
at the age of three years. 

Our first post office was Watts and it was to here we came for our mail and 
supplies. While Dad was on the farm, he was a councillor for the Dowling Lake 
Municipality and later was reeve. He drove to Hanna once a month to attend these 
meetings. 

‘The first school we attended was Hudson Bay. The teachers’ names were 
Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Kerr. After a few years this school became overcrowded 
and we then went to Crow Hill School. By this time | was old enough to drive the 
horse, so | took the horse and buggy to school, picking up Mildred and Russell 
Hanson on the way. 

In 1925 Dad sold his farm to Henry Ruhl, and moved to Endiang where my 
folks operated a restaurant for a year or more. Then Dad went back to his own 
trade, that of carpenter. He helped build the town of Endiang where we stayed for 
five years. in the spring of 1930 we moved to Hanna where Dad continued in his 
trade, In the late thirties Dad and Mother went to Vancouver to reside. Mother 
passed away there in August 1949, and Dad a few years later in February, 1954. 

I was married to Edward Ryckman in December, 1931. Ed passed away in 
July, 1965. We were blessed with three children: James, Jessie and Albert. | stil 
make my home in Hanna 


ADOLPH and CHRISTINA WEICH, By Louls Welch — Adolph Weich was 
born in Russia on October 6, 1882. Christina Dechert was also born in Russia, on 
October 5, 1886. They were married on April 3, 1906, and had three children, 
Louis, Elsie, and another child who died in infancy. 

‘Dad made a couple of trips to the United States in search of a better way of 
life. The second time he got a job in Michigan in a foundry. He contracted typhoid 
fever, and after a long bout of illness, found that he was unable to work at his 
former job. In the later part of 1911 he went to Edmonton, travelled down to what is 
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now known as the Scapa area, filed on a homestead and returned to Edmonton 
where he worked in a foundry until 1913, when Mother, Elsie and myself joined 
him. We had come over from Russia with Uncle Bill Weich’s family, Uncle Rudolfs 
fiancee, Bertha Dechert, and Uncle Fred Weich. We were all met at the station by 
my dad, Uncle Rudolf and Uncle William. They were so black from the work they 
had been doing that when they came to greet us, we children were frightened of 
the black men and hid behind our mothers’ skirts. 


The Adolf Weich family, 1917, Aileen, Loule, Adolf, Lydia, Betta, Mrs. Christina, Alvina, Elsie and May. 


‘About Christmas time of 1913 we all came out to Uncle Carl's homestead, 
(now known as the Fred Weich Jr. place) and spent the winter with him. In the 
spring of 1914 Dad built a twelve by fourteen shack on his homestead and this was 
our first home in Canada. This is also where my sisters and brother were born. 

By this time the money from his previous job in Edmonton was getting low 
and again Dad had to go out to work. This time he got a farm job in the Botha area 
which paid him thirty-five dollars a month. Of course transportation then wasn't 
like it is now and if you weren't fortunate enough to catch a ride with someone who 
had a team and buggy, you had to walk. Dad worked on this farm at Botha for two 
months before coming home for the first time. When he did come to see us he 
brought with him a fifty-pound sack of flour. He had gotten a ride for a short 
distance from the farm where he worked, and walked the remainder of the way 
with that big sack of flour on his back. 

After three months’ work he came home and bought our first cow from a 
Reighbor, Mr. Bartsch, who had settled in the area about 1910. Cows were 
expensive in those days; this one cost Dad about $350, part cash and the rest on 
time. About that same time Dad added a sod kitchen to our shack and also built a 
sod barn for the cow. Uncle Carl broke the ground for our sods and also an area 
for our garden. In 1915 he also broke ten acres for us which he put into crop in 
1916 on a third share basis. To our great misfortune the crop halled out and we 
had no insurance, 
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It was also our first experience of a hail storm, and a frightening experience to 
say the least, especially for us younger folk. At this time Dad was working for Mr. 
Bartsch, who was cutting our hay crop for us when the storm hit. He came to the 
house for shelter and stood just inside the door where he could hold onto his team 
of horses. He had an awful time trying to keep them from running off; they didn't 
like the hail beating at thelr bodies any more than we would have. However, he did 
manage to hang onto them until the storm passed. You can well imagine there was 
no more hay to be cut; it was a total loss. 

in the winter of 1916 Dad bought our first team of horses from Pete Drexel, 
and bought another team from Alex Kalenith in 1917. That spring he bought anew 
seed drill and a wagon and started farming for himself. Uncle Carl cut our crop 
that fall; we stooked it and put it in four stacks, which were threshed by Chris 
Lohrmann, We harvested nearly four hundred bushels of wheat from this crop. 
While our stacks were being threshed, the horses hauling the bundle racks had to 
be fed, so they ate from the oats that we had. After the threshing was done and the 
workers had gone home, Dad gathered up what few oats remained on the ground 
where the horses had eaten, and sowed them the following spring. Unfortunately 
the crop didn't yield much, as the seed had been sown on spring-broke ground, 
which does not produce very good crops the first year. 

However, we had sown another crop as well which turned out not too badly. In 
fact, Dad built a new house that year before threshing time, and we moved into it 
right away, and used the old shack to store the grain that we harvested that fall 

Mother always had a good garden. Even after the hail storms she managed to 
salvage lots of potatoes, carrots, turnips and cabbage to see us through the long 
winter months and on into summer until the next garden was ready. 

By the fall of 1918 we had five head of cattle and four horses. Late that fall 
Hudson Bay school was opened and my sister Elsie and | started our education. 
We could not speak English, for our family always spoke German at home, but we 
made our grade one by the end of the school term. The following year Dad bought 
a pony for us to ride to school; we were very grateful, as previous to that we had to 
walk, and it seemed an awfully long trip, especially in the winter. 

Dad did a lot of blacksmith work, and about this time he decided to get anew 
forge and anvil. He ordered them from Eaton's, along with some other tools he 
needed for the cutting down of big wagon wheels, a job he did very well. He made 
quite a name for himself as a blacksmith and wheelright. Farmers from all over the 
country brought him plough shares to be sharpened and wagon wheels to be 
repaired and cut down. He also built a lot of cutters in those days, and running 
gear for cutters. The smithy business got to be quite big and he carried on with it 
Until his retirement. 

This trade also had its drawbacks. Dad had built a shop in 1928, which was 
big enough to hold his democrat and car when no blacksmithing was being done. 
One cold winter night Rudolf Fecho came over to get Dad to build him a sleigh. 
The car was moved out of the shop so there would be enough room to work on this 
project. During the process of heating and shaping the metal for the sleigh, a 
piece of red-hot metal flew out of Dad's sight. Although they searched for it, they 
Could not find it. Later on when the sleigh was completed, the car put back in the 
shop, and Mr. Fecho had gone home, Dad searched again for the missing piece of 
metal, but was not able to find it. He finally decided that by now the metal would 
have cooled and that there was no danger, so retired for the night. About three 
O'clock in the morning we awakened to find the shop on fire. 

My sister Bertta wrapped a warm blanket around herself and ran to the 
neighbor's for help. Our closest neighbor, Joe Lidgett, lived over half a mile from 
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our place and came as soon as they could. Without realizing it at the time, Bertig 
had run all the way to Lidgett’s without any shoes on, and in the bitter cold hag 
frozen her feet quite badly. Meanwhile we salvaged what we could from the shop; 
the car and most of the democrat and the shop and the rest of the contents burned 
to the ground. 

Dad built another shop, bought more tools, reestablished himself in the 
smithy business and continued where he had lett off prior to the fire, sharpening 
plow shares, shrinking wagon wheels, making over wagons, etc. I later carried on 
this blacksmith business on my farm until my retirement, and now my oldest son, 
Ron, who has a machine shop in Three Hills, is in the process of building an even 
larger plant. So this blacksmith business has been passed down from generation 
to generation, you might say it is an inborn trait, 

‘Along with the farm work and blacksmith business, Dad also worked for Andy 
Hansen as a separator man on his threshing outfit. Andy Hansen, who was a great 
asset to our community, used to do the threshing for neighbors miles around the 
country for a good many years 

In 1949 Dad and Mother retired to Hanna, where they resided until their 
passing, Dad on November 28, 1958, and Mother on January 2, 1976. They were 
both active members of the Lutheran Church. first at St. Peter's at Scapa and later 
at Redeemer Lutheran in Hanna. 

There were two boys and seven girls in the family. Louie, Bert and May Fecho 
live in Hanna. Elsie McHugh and Bertta Keall live in Vancouver, B.C. Alvina 
Sorenson is in Oliver, B.C.; Aileen Smith in Seattle, Washington; Lydia Marron in 
Camrose and Mandy Schrador in Edmonton. 


LOUIS WEICH, By Louls Weich — 
Louis R. Weich: Born January 15, 1907, 
in Valenian, Russia, immigrated to Can- 
ada with mother Christina Weich and 
sister Elsie in the fall of 1918. We joined 
my father, Adolph Weich in Edmonton, 
Alberta, and journeyed on to what is 
now known as the Scapa area where we 
spent our first winter in Canada at the 
home of my father's brother, Carl Weich. 

In the spring of 1914 we moved onto 
dad's homestead, two miles west of 
Uncle Carl's farm, where we built our 
first home, a 12’ x 14" shack. During the 
summer we added a sod kitchen to our 
home. During this period Dad was work- 
ing out in the area, earning approxi- 
mately ten dollars a month, in order to 
look after the family. 

In the spring of 1916, with the help 
of neighbors as we had no machinery of 
our own yet, we sowed our first crop, 

S ceertons, Lawrence Schmit (ah Laue which we lost due to a severe hl storm. 

Uae Sac 2 Mtn the fl ofthe ere year Ona Dust 

Ms. Adolf Weich (great great grandmother). our first team of horses from Pete Draxel 
and another team from Alex Kalenith. 

In 1918, Hudson Bay School was built and my sister Elsie and | began our 
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schooling that fall. Our only means of getting to school was to walk the three and 
a quarter miles, always taking the shortest route possible, of course. The follow- 
ing year Dad bought our fifth horse, a pony, which we were able to ride to and 
from school, for which we were most grateful 

I continued my schooling until the age of fifteen years, during which time | 
worked with Dad on the homestead and also for neighbors when | could help out. 

During the spring of 1928 all the young men in our area who were able went 
job hunting in the more southern areas where they heard jobs were more plentiful. 
My name was brought to the attention of a farmer, Mr. George Grieves, who 
‘owned a farm in the Bassano area, and who was looking for hired help at the time. 
Mr. Grieves contacted me about working for him; the reply was “yes” of course. 
Mother packed me a lunch, | caught a train at Watts, journeyed to Calgary where | 
caught another train to Bassano, where I contacted a blacksmith who was a friend 
of Mr. Grieves and who took me out to the Grieves farm in an old Model T Ford 
car. This was my first Job away from my home area. | worked for Mr. Grieves for 
approximately three months at forty-five dollars per month which was quite an 
improvement over the fifty cents a day | had been receiving closer to home. This, 
as | recall, turned out to be one of the best years for farming in the history of the 
country. Pretty well all of the farmers harvested fifty bushels to the acre that fall. 

In 1926 | worked with Dad on a share basis and with good fortune, from my 
share of the crop which was $400.00, | was able to purchase my first car, a Model T 
Ford for $350.00. Of course my Dad was not too happy about this but | was sure 
proud of that car. 

The following year | was working for local farmers again and also had a job on 
a road construction crew in the area. One day in mid-summer on my way home 
from road work | ran into the biggest hail storm that ever hit the country. This 
storm covered an area from the south side of Sullivan Lake to the northern end of 
Dowling Lake. It was storming so badly I had to stop my car and crouch up on the 
seat to shelter myself under the car roof in order to save my hide from being 
battered by the hail stones. 

In the fall of 1927 | rented what was then known as the Gulseth place, in the 
Dowling district, and began farming on my own. In November of this same year | 
married Lenora Mable Halversen who joined me on the farm where our first three 
children, Helen, Ronald and Hilda, were born. 

‘My first crop on the Gulseth place was hailed out in 1928. Luckily my crop 
was insured, and with the insurance money | was able to begin buying my own 
machinery, adding to the four horses, a drill, a plough and an old binder which | 
previously owned. In 1929 | bought my first tractor, a John Deere with steel wheels, 
8 rough old thing to ride but very modern as far as | was concerned, and a power 
binder. | was the first person in the area to run my tractor from the binder, 
operating both at the same time. 

In the fall of 1931 we moved from the Gulseth place to the Wade farm south of 
Hanna, which was mostly ranching, sheep and cattle. Another child, Edwin, was 
born to us there, whom we later lost at the age of seven due to suffocation. We 
remained on the Wade farm until the fall of 1935 at which time | had a streak of bad 
luck and lost everything but my family. We spent that winter living with friends of 
ours, the Paul Trettins, who lived about two miles from Dad's homestead. 

in 1936 | rented what was then known as the George Smith farm, situated 
approximately three miles north of Dowling Lake. The remainder of my family, 
Bob, Gordon, George, Harold and Florence, were born on this farm. | started all 
over again at this time with only three horses and five cows. My brother-in-law, Bill 
Fecho, had a farm about three miles from mine; he also owned three horses and 
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for the next two years we did our farming together. | also took odd jobs in the area 
and did a lot of grade work for the Special Areas, which helped me get re- 
established. 

In the winter of 1942 | joined the armed forces and remained with them unt 
the fall of 1945 at which time the war was over and | was able to rejoin my family on 
the farm. While in the army I had the opportunity of learning a trade, 
blacksmithing, which was a necessity to farming for repairing machinery, building 
farm equipment, etc., and with this experience and ability to put it to use | became 
known as the community handy man. 

During my teenage years and while my children were growing up there was a 
lot of hard work to do but we also had our good times. Our main source of 
entertainment was local talent and every winter brought to each community the 
Christmas concerts which were looked forward to by young and old alike. There 
were also box socials, dances, chivarees for the newiy married couples, picnics 
and ball games in the summer as well as many family gatherings which were 
enjoyed by all 

My wife Lenora passed away in 1969 in a Calgary Nursing Home after a 
lengthy iliness. 

Helen married David Schmidt and they live on his father’s homestead in the 
Watts area. They have four sons. 

Reinhart married Diane Verstrepen. They live at Three Hills where he runs a 
machine shop. They have five children. 

Hilda married Clifford Paxman and lived on the Paxman homestead. Clifford 
passed away in May of 1976. They have two daughters and two sons. 

Edwin was born in 1934. He passed away in 1941 

Robert married Jeanette Cust. They live at Port Coquitlam, B.C., where he 
works for B.C. Utilities. They have four daughters and three sons. 

Gordon married Lena Cust. They live at Bellis, Alberta on a small farm. They 
have three daughters. 

George married Betty Banwell. They also live at Three Hills where he works 
for Ron at the machine shop. They have two sons. 

Harold married Mary Steinbrecker. They live in Calgary where Harry works 
for an oil company. 

Florence married Frank Koteles but they are now separated. She lives at Red 
Deer. They had two sons. 

| also have four great grandchildren, Michael and Kari-Ann Schmidt, Jody 
Hoffman, and April Paxman. 

remained on my farm north of Dowling Lake until the spring of 1974 when | 
retired, taking many fond memories with me, and proud of having been a member 
of that particular community. 


CARL and LOUISE WEICH and FAMILY, By Art Welch — Carl Weich was 
born in Wolihian, Russia in 1885 and immigrated to the U.S. in 1906, where he 
spent the next four years. Then he decided to move to Canada, where there was 
land available for homesteading. The city of Edmonton was his destination and on 
his arrival there, he bought a tent in which he lived until he was able to earn 
‘enough money to build himself a small shack. During this time Mr. Weich worked 
as a carpenter. It was in this shack in Edmonton that he accommodated various 
relatives including the Keibels, who also immigrated to Alberta 

While in Edmonton he checked with the government and was informed there 
was land available for homesteading northwest of Hanna. He filed on a homestead 
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‘and a pre-emption and spent most of his life farming until he retired to Hanna in 
‘{949, A son Fred now owns the original half section ang still farms it. 

Mr. Weich tells of the many experiences and hardships endured in the 
process of homesteading. After leaving Edmonton he moved to Stettler and 
Worked there for some time. He decided to walk to the homestead across country, 
Which was around sixty miles. He carried a bag with some groceries, sixty pounds 
of carpenter tools and clothing. The first day he walked twenty-some miles and 
when darkness came he dug a hole in a hay stack and spent the night. The stay 
wasn't too comfortable as it was winter. The next day he arrived at a neighbor's 
near the homestead and made arrangements to have a load of lumber and 
supplies delivered, so he could build a farmstead, which was his pride for so many 
years. 


‘The Carl Weich family. Back Row: Donald, Annie, Fred, Arthur, Freda and Alma. Front Row: Carl, Ruth 
and Louise. 


After he built his small home his brothers and sisters emigrated from Russia 
one by one and lived with him until they were able to build their own homes. The 
relatives that lived with him were brothers William, Adolf, Rudolf and Fred, a sister 
Mrs. Marie Hein, a sister-in-law Matilda Weich and numerous others. In 1915 he 
married Miss Louise Petsch and raised a family of seven: Freda, Arthur, Anne, 
Fred, Donald, Alma and Ruth. One son, Harvey, died as an infant. 

in 1920 @ group of people in the area formed a Lutheran congregation, 
bought a church in Wetaskiwin, dismantled it and moved it to its present site, four 
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miles west of Scapa. On many occasions when a minister was not available, Mr, 
Welch would conduct the services. . 

During the depression when money was very scarce, Car! Weich would build 
coffins for people who could not afford to buy one. He spent many years on the 
school board and as municipal councillor. 

This is just a short resume of one pioneer family who contributed so much to 
the future of this province. Carl Weich died on July 20, 1975, three months short of 
90 years of age. Mr. Louise Weich still lives in Calgary and is in good spirits ang 
health 

Freda is married to Sam Doering, Arthur is married to Adalena Doering, 
Donald is married to Mae Delker, Fred is married to Irene Otterstetter, Alma ig 
married Jim Verrin, They all live in Calgary. Annie is married to Ben Sielzle and 
lives in Parksville, B.C. Ruth is married to Tony Brohman and lives in Port Alberni, 
B.C. 


MR. and MRS. FRED WEICH, By 
Irene Welch — On February 4, 1945, 
Frederick William Weich and irene Otter- 
statter of Craigmyle were united in mar- 
riage in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church at 
Scapa, 

‘We took over the Carl Weich home- 
stead and over the years saw many ad- 
vances, from coal oil and gas lamps to 
six and thirty-two volt light plants to 
Hydro in 1952; from crank telephones to 
dial phones; from country schools to 
school vans. 

Fred drove the school route in 1952- 
53, with the car in the summer and a 

“ bobsled in winter. He took over the mail 
s z route from Mr. G. Glubrecht and de- 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Weich, Richard and Audrey. livered mail by car in summer and by 
closed-in, horse-drawn cutter in winter. 
We put up with a few hard winters when we were drifted in with high snow 
banks, and didn’t get out for some time. Also a few hard years, but there were 
always a few extra dollars to be made with garden vegetables, fryers, eggs and 
cream. 
We had two children. Our son Richard, born May 8, 1946, met his death in a 
tragic highway accident south of Medicine Hat on October 21, 1970. 
Our daughter Audrey, born July 18, 1947, is married to Dennis Hoynick. They 
live on a farm near Daysland and have three sons and one daughter. 
In 1959 we bought a house in Calgary, and moved there at the end of June. In 
1968 we built a new home at 1892 - 47 Street S.E., and live there in winter. We 
spend our summers on the farm, 


THE FREDRICH WEICH FAMILY, By Reinhardt Welch — Fredrich Weich 
was born in Lutz, Poland of German parents. He was conscripted into the Russian 
Army. He was assigned to the military band and played the clarinet. 

He came to Edmonton in 1911. When he arrived there everything he owned 
was stolen except for $5.00 he had in his pocket. His clothes, his music, and his 
clarinet were all gone. 
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He worked in an iron factory along with his brother Rudolf. They decided to 
try for some other form of employment. Fred and Rudolf walked to Stettler, where 
they found work on a farm. Fred came to this area and took up a homestead on SE 
22-33-15. He sold this homestead to H. Ruhl and moved to a half section 
purchased from Bodemans, which is still the home place occupied by Reinhardt. 

In 1917 Fred married Florentine Schultz of Bashaw. Florentine was born at 
Steinbach, Manitoba. Of this union three sons were born, Arthur, Reinhardt and 
Henry, and two daughters who passed away in infancy. 

Arthur married Edna Boehike. They had two daughters Arleen and Elaine. 
Edna passed away in 1967. Several years later Arthur married Emily Kaminski. 

Reinhardt married Edna Graham. They have two sons and three daughters, 
Gerald, Beverly, Judy, Stanley and Shelley. 

Henry married Margaret Gauld. They had three sons and two daughters, 
‘Alan, Dougias, Kenneth, Peggy and Betty. 

Fred passed away in March 1941, and is buried in the Lutheran Cemetery at 
Scapa. When he became ill the roads were passable only with a team and sleigh. 
He was warmly wrapped in blankets and his son Arthur and his wife Flora started 
the trip to the hospital in Hanna, At Rudolf Fecho's they changed teams and 
continued on into Hanna. 

Flora is still living and resides at the Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. Arthur 
lives in Calgary, Henry at Red Deer and Reinhardt farms the home farm at Scapa. 

In the early years teachers and travelling missionaries often boarded with us. 


MR. and MRS. RUDOLF WEICH — Our original birthplace was Kolk, Russi 
‘As a single young man, | landed in New York City in 1909 and found work in the 
railroad shop, grinding brakes. The future looked brighter in Michigan where | 
worked as a moulder in a Stove Foundry — piece work which meant hard work for 
six to eight dollars daily. | drifted from here to Wisconsin to a logging camp — 
piling lumber on a slasher. 

My brother Carl, who had already come to Canada, encouraged me to come 
to Canada. In 1911 | arrived in Edmonton. | had not seen my brother Carl for about 
two years; | was such a grown-up man that Car! did not recognize me. He walked 
back and forth for a length of time and then gave up, thinking that his brother 
hadn't come. | then made our reacquaintance with tears of joy and laughter. | 
found work in Edmonton, at Edmonton Iron Works at forty cents per hour. During 
this time, 1911, | filed for my homestead in Scapa, the S.£. 23-33-15; the 
southwest quarter was my pre-emption. The land was rolling with many many 
rocks which we cleared by hand. Transportation was only with horse and wagon 
and of course there were no roads. 

My wife Bertha, along with Mrs. Adolf Weich and Mrs. Bill Weich, arrived in 
Edmonton in 1913. On November 14, 1913, we were united in marriage. During 
this time I had learned some English but did not have the opportunity for school as 
there was no money. My wife, of course, did not know any English. She could only 
go to the store and show the clerk what we wanted to buy, or | would do the 
buying. We moved to the Scapa district; as there were no buildings on our 
homestead we lived with Carl, Our first home was started in 1914, two rooms, 12 
feet by 24 feet, made of wood. We depended on our gardens and milk so we 
Purchased a roan cow from Godfried Hinder near Delia. As we slowly progressed 
we were able to get five horses, a walking plough and later a sulky plough and 
wagon from Stettler. 

To prove our Title for Homestead we broke thirty acres of land. We dug a well 
in the slough for water and later a well by the house. As years advanced we had a 
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well dug by Henry Pregitzer. Our coal supply came from Garden Plain where there 
was also a store and post office. Our fgod consisted of homemade bread, 
sauerkraut, potato soup, prairie chicken and wild duck. 

We well remember September, 1914, when our home was blessed with our 
first child. At this same time we had a very heavy snowfall but winter did not settle 
in; after the snow disappeared we dug up soil ready for our garden in the spring, 
Besides farming | worked off and on in Stettler for a few years. My wife would 
attend to the home duties; she had much fear alone because she did not know the 
English language and could speak only German. 

In 1918 there was a flu epidemic and much sorrow came to us when our 
second child Millie passed away — there was no way of getting any medical help 
or medicine. Two years later another baby girl passed away. The graves of Millie 
and Ida are on the homestead on the southwest corner of the southwest quarter, 
beside the fence. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lange have a child buried on their land too. 

‘Our first farm tragedy occurred when lightning killed two of our horses as well 
as a colt. We saw it happen but couldn't do anything. In 1922 our nice two-roomed 
house was destroyed by fire. We were visiting the Steinbrecker family and 
suddenly we saw the house go up in flames. We were so thankful that we had our 
children with us. The neighbors rushed to help fight the fire, but all we saved was a 
black cast iron frying pan which we still use today. We started to build anew in 
1923, a five-roomed house with a full basement. Brothers Carl and Fred and Mr. 
Steinbrecker, maybe others which we can’t remember at this age, helped us bulld 
our house. 

With much courage we worked on and soon we were able to buy our first 
dozen chickens from Steinbreckers. Later we raised at least one hundred of our 
‘own, and turkeys and geese every year. We had much hail. One time we were 
hailed out completely and also lost about thirty of our turkeys. By then we were 
milking about eight cows and selling the cream for what we could get, about three 
to five dollars for a five gallon can 

My first overshoes were gunny sacks wrapped around the shoes. | poured 
water over them to freeze the sacks, so my feet would not get cold when I set out 
with horses and sleigh for Hanna or Stettler. 

Garden Plain had a Stampede in 1920 or 1921. Charlie Lohmann asked if | 
would loan a horse for a bucking contest. | did. The horse won first prize and we 
got @ valuable ten dollars 

‘About 1918 Hudson Bay School opened for students. Our son Walter says 
that in 1928 an itch epidemic was in the school and Dad went to the pasture and 
picked white sage for medicine. We bathed and steamed in it; results were no itch 
— something did the trick. 

Our home was blessed with three boys and six girls. Two of the girls died as 
infants. Our eldest child Mary is living in Okotoks, Walter in Calgary, Helen in 
Calgary, Emma at Carbon; Dan is farming in the Dowling district, Ben is farming in 
the Spondin district and Doreen is in Calgary. 

We left the homstead about the year 1926 and moved to Delia where we took 
up a farm with a section of land, We thought we would make a better living with 
grain and animal farming, but in 1932 wheat was only eighteen cents per bushel. In 
1940 we moved back to the Dowling district, where a son Dan is now farming. We 
have now retired to Calgary. A few years ago we celebrated our sixtieth wedding 
anniversary, with sixty-two of the family in attendance. We are happy living 
Calgary but still keep a soft spot in our hearts for the life on the farm, remembering 
the many friends and kindnesses shown us there, and the good times as well as 
the bad. 





We now see the coming generation living in their comfortable homes. May 
they continue to prosper and make Canada a great natign. Good luck 


WILLIAM WEICH, By Matilda Welch 
— William (Bill) Weich was born in Val- 
enian, Russia, on August 1, 1880. He 
was the oldest of a family of five boys 
and three girls. 

In 1910 he married Matilda Fecho, 
also of Valenian. 

In 1912 he immigrated to Canada, 
arriving in Edmonton. There he worked 
with some of his brothers for the summer 
and then later came to Castor. He filed 
‘on a homestead west of Scapa, the N.E. 
22-33-15, building on it a sod house 
for ahome. 

In 1913 his wife and two children, 
Rudolph and Ida, came to Canada. On 
the journey over two-year-old Rudolph 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Weich, became ill and died. He was buried at 
sea. 
They lived in a sod house for three years and then built a frame house. 
There were three more children born in Canada, Christine, Ernest and 
Herbert. 
Bill Weich passed away in 1944, and Matilda is now living in Hanna. 


Ida Bordula had nine children and now lives in Calgary. Christine Mansell had 
a family of six and Is living In Red Deer. Ernest married, farmed the home place 
until selling to Bruce Miller in 1975. They now live in Hanna. Herbert is married and 
has three boys and also lives In Hanna. 


JOHN WIMMER, By Herbert Wim- 
mer — John Wimmer was born in Hun- 
gary in 1894 and immigrated to Canada 
with his parents in the spring of 1908, ar- 
riving in Regina, Three months later, 
after purchasing two horses, a wagon, 
stove, beds and other household sup- 
plies, they travelled by trail to Lacombe. 
From there they travelled by covered 
wagon to their homestead in the district 
of what now is Castor. Machinery and 
supplies were purchased in Stettler and 
freighted to the homestead by horse and 
wagon until 1908, when the C.P.R. con- 
structed the railway from Stettler to Cas- 
tor. 








John was at home with his parents 

Mand Mra, ohn Wimmer. until he was about fourteen years old, 

and then had various jobs, one of which 

was firing a steam engine breaking land in the area. He also spent some time 
working for the C.P.R. in the roundhouse at Castor. 
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In April of 1912 he filed on a homestead, the N.E. 13-33-15, near the 
Graystone Post Office. For the next three years he worked at homestead duties in 
the winter and at various other jobs in the Summer. In 1916 he started to break 
some of the land, and the following year he moved to the homestead permanently, 
‘The lumber and all other supplies were hauled from Castor by team and wagon, 

In 1918 he bought a new Model T Ford car for less than $600.00. As it was one 
of the first cars in the district, it was used on various occasions to take someone 
who was sick or injured to a doctor. 

The fall of 1919 being wet, and winter coming early, threshing was not 
completed. The bundles were then hauled onto stacks to be threshed in the 
spring. After seeding in 1920, he worked as a fireman for Chris Lohrmann, 
threshing the stacks. Mr. Lohrmann was the separator man; he hired the water 
man and fireman and the farmer supplied the coal and bundle pitchers. Some 
days two or three farms were threshed this way. They started in the area just east 
of Scapa and finished north of Garden Plain on the first of July. 

During these years the winter's supply of coal was usually purchased from 
the Kane or Bradshaw coal mines in the Garden Piain district. When the 
depression years of the thirties came and money was very scarce, some farmers 
‘would mine their own coal on the George Wright farm. The soll was stripped with a 
team and fresno or slip, and then the coal was broken loose with a walking plow. 
Then it was loaded into a wagon and hauled home. 

In November, 1926, John Wimmer was married to Anna Podetz, who had 
come to Canada from Hungary in the spring of the same year. They had one son, 
Herbert, born in 1931 

In later years more land was purchased and they continued to live on this 
farm until they retired to Hanna in 1964. Anna Wimmer passed away in 1973 and 
John still resides at his home in Hanna. 


HERBERT WIMMER — | was born in Hanna in 1931. | attended Hudson Bay 
school until grade five, then transferred to Scapa where | remained until grade ten. 
My main means of transportation to school was a bicycle. After finishing schoo! | 
remained home with my parents to help Dad with the farming. 

‘As | was fond of old time music, | played the accordion with the Scapa 
orchestra for about fifteen years. 

In 1964 | was married to Annabelle Haessel who was employed at the Royal 
Bank in Hanna. My parents then retired to Hanna, and we built a new home on the 
original homestead, which we still operate. 

We have two children, Brian and Karen, who are attending school in Hanna, 


THE H. A. BURT FAMILY, By Olive Burt Boohike and Earl Burt — Harvey 
Burt was born at Marshfield, Missouri in 1884. In 1906 he married Rebecca 
Kennedy at St. Paul, Kansas, where she had been born in 1883. For a time they 
operated the dining room of a hotel, with Dad doing the cooking and Mother 
waiting on tables, Then Dad found a job running an elevator in Apache, Oklahoma, 
and worked there until he came to Canada. 

Like many others, Dad had read literature which seemed to promise 
homesteaders a fortune within a few years. Many people who came planned to 
spend only a short time in Canada and then return, but instead, circumstances 
forced them to stay. 

In the spring of 1912 our parents came to Canada, along with the Jackson 
families who settled north of Castor. They told of reaching Calgary on a cold and 
snowy day. Mother had worn a sweater when she left the heat of Oklahoma, never 
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thinking she would need the coat packed away in her trunk. They went to Delburne 
and spent a few weeks with Mother’s aunt and uncle, the Tom Blair family, and 
then went on to Castor where they lived with the Jacksons: They also spent some 
time with the Slemp family of Fleet, who had come up from Oklahoma some time 
earlier. 

By September of 1912, Dad had filed on a homestead in the Garden Plain 
area, eighteen miles north of Hanna. Mother tells of living in a tent the next spring 
until the sod shack was completed. Tragedy almost struck when Dad, burning the 
grass for a fire guard, lost contro! of it and almost burned the tent and all their 
belongings. 

The next three years were spent between Castor and the homestead. Each 
time they moved to Castor to work, they took all their possessions by team and 
wagon, with a cow tied behind, In the spring and fall Dad worked for Lewis Fuller 
north of Castor, He was able to get more work out of Fuller’s big Rumley than 
anyone else, and could tell stories about threshing as many as sixty days a year, 
sometimes in thirty below zero weather. 


The Harvey Burt family, 1942. Harvey Sr., Augusta, Bil, Mrs. Burt, Earl, Olive, Harvey Jr, Jim Boshike 
and Gilbert Tucker. Sitting: Agnes and Elsio, 


Dad worked one winter at Kane's mine near Garden Plain. Mr. Kane provided 
@ house for the family and Mother cooked for the miners who lived upstairs. 
Anyone coming along could have a meal; breakfast was 25¢, dinner 30¢ and 
supper 85¢. | am sure that there were pancakes and baking powder biscuits for 
breakfast, as that is a memory from when we were small. Mother's pancakes were 
the best anyone ever tasted. 

The first crop was seeded by hand. Perhaps Dad had help as the E. E. Slemp 
family lived with us from April, 1914, until their sod shack was completed. By this 
lime, Dad had added a frame room onto our sod shack, but it must have been 
crowded, with Jane, Edgar and Fred sleeping in the kitchen, and Mother, Dad, 
‘Agnes and Olive sleeping in the other room. 

The Burts and the Siemps remained the best of friends all through their lives. 
These two families, along with a close neighbor, the Bodenmons, hayed together 
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for a number of years with a buck and hay slide. Young Bill Burt thought the slide 
was for other things besides haying, only to,find out differently when he picked up 
a four-inch sliver one Sunday afternoon. 

In the early days, mail was hauled from Castor to Garden Plain. Someone 
from our district would pick it up there and leave the neighbors’ mail at Slemp's, 
The Burts would send Olive and Bill to get their mail and Mother would wonder i 
they would ever get back home with it 

The money Dad had made by working out was used to buy cattle, horses and 
chickens. We milked cows, and Mother often drove a wild team of horses elghteen 
miles down the old “Snake Trail” to Hanna, to sell butter and eggs. The family 
record book notes that on March 18, 1918, she sold forty-four pounds of butter at 
45¢ a pound to Gibb, Brown and Odell, “where service tells”. 

By 1918, we had added another room to our house, and as there always 
seemed to be room for one more, Miss Hoar, the teacher at Hudson Bay school, 
boarded with us for a while. 

In the spring of 1923, the farm was rented for a year, and we moved to Hanna, 
Dad ran the Terwilliger elevator, and Mother went to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester 
for an operation, Before she returned to Hanna, she visited with her family in St. 
Paul, Kansas. 

By 1928, the C.N.R. line was built from Hanna to Warden, and the new town of 
‘Scapa was born. The UGG built an elevator and hired Dad to operate it. He stayed 
on with that company until 1943. Ellis Malm built the first store, J. B. Mackenzie 
operated the post office, the Scheilkes had a garage with a dance hall above it, Mr. 
Orten had a blacksmith shop and Alf Clark put up a large general store. 

‘About 1926, more was added to the Burt house and a new barn was built. 
‘Two dances were held in the big loft. In 1927, the farm was sold to Pahls, who had 
just arrived from Romania. Later Henry Weich purchased it and now the buildings 
are vacant. 

We moved to a two-roomed house on the Chris Dunkle farm, west of Scapa. 
That winter we spent three months visiting relatives in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
What a thrill it was to travel by train. Only now can we realize the extra work our 
relatives had, feeding and making up beds for the seven of us, for most of the 
homes we visited had families of the same size. We brought back many happy 
memories of family reunions and so much kindness. Back home the next spring, a 
new nine-roomed house was built. 

In the spring of 1929, a community committee was formed in Scapa, and by 
May of that year, lumber was unloaded to construct a community hall. Mother was 
on the first committee and both Mother and Dad gave many hours of volunteer 
work to keep things going. 

Scapa enjoyed many picnics and sports days, and a baseball team was 
organized, Dad was a great sportsman, enjoying baseball, hunting ducks and 
‘geese, basketball and hockey, in that order. Dad had played ball in Kansas, and 
became a coach for the Scapa team, which made a name for itself throughout the 
area. Even though times were hard in the thirties, the coach made sure that there 
was occasionally a new ball and bat in the bag, and that there was transportation 
available for the players. After Dad’s death, the family thought it fitting that ¢ 
Harvey Burt Memorial Trophy be awarded in the area, 

The thirties were the years of depression, of sand storms and no rain. 
Nevertheless, Mother managed to grow a garden which not only fed the family, but 
supplied treats for the neighbors. The government shipped in car loads of apples, 
dried fish, canned herring and clothing that Dad distributed from the elevator in 
Scapa. The supplies probably came from people no better off than ourselves, but 
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they had a surplus of these goods, and we appreciated them. Cold and hungry 
people forget about language barriers! 

‘Although Dad did not have many years of formal schooling, he felt it was 
important that his family have the chance of an education. Even though times were 
hard, Olive and Bill attended Olds Agricultural Schoo! in the thirties. The family 
still wonders about Dad; how could he figuire out those hard fractions in his head? 

‘The elevator closed in the winter of 1984 so Dad bought grain near Fort 
Saskatchewan and returned home in the spring. His cheque was seventy-five 
dollars a month, which was very good at that time. He always managed to help 
neighbor or two with his generosity. One man returned the money he had been 
loaned nearly twenty years later, and was still grateful for the favor. 

Before this time, Dad had farmed with the help of many hired men, but now 
there were three boys growing up in the family, so more farm land was rented and 
bought. It seemed as though more grain was put in than was taken off, but we 
continued to farm. We built a new barn, and bought a Massey Harris tractor from 
‘J.B, Mackenzie. By the late thirties, crops were better and we bought a threshing 
machine. Earl and Emil Kammerle ran the outfit, and some day Ear! will write a 
book entitled “Experiences with Emil", the best entertainer of any day. 

‘The forties brought a lot of changes to the family, The war took Earl overseas; 
‘Agnes, Olive and Bill married and had families of their own; Harvey took over the 
farm and Mother and Dad operated the store in Scapa. They sold it to Lyxzens, 
and retired to Edmonton in 1949, Mother passed away in 1951, after many 
operations. She had had many years of sickness but was always cheerful. Dad 
died in Lacombe in 1962. 

Like many other homesteaders, Mother and Dad came to this country with 
dreams of making a fortune and returning home. However, this land became their 
home, and the other hardy homesteaders took the place of the family they had left 
behind. They had their ups and downs with hail and poor crops, but they always 
provided well for their own family. As Dad was a carpenter, blacksmith and 
businessman, his extra income helped out on the farm. Mother and Dad were 
strong community workers, serving on the school board and on other committees. 
They were good neighbors who kept their door open for hospitality or help. Old 
friends will remember the many hours spent playing cards. 

Throughout the years, Dad liked to take the whole family travelling. One of 
our biggest adventures was a two-week trip to Banff and Lake Louise in the new 
4926 touring Chev. After Dad's retirement, the folks travelled through the States 
many times. 

Harvey and Rebecca had seven children. One baby girl was buried in St 
Paul, Kansas, and Ruby, age one month, was buried on the homestead in 1917. 

in 1929 Agnes married Gilbert Tucker, who died in 1948. Later she married 
Otto Thiel and they live at Ponoka. She had three children from her first marriage, 
Harvey, Jean and Frank, 

Olive married Jim Boehike in 1936. They farmed at Endiang and later he 
became an engineer on the C.N.R. They retired to Kelowna where Jim passed 
away in 1969, and where Olive still resides. Verne and Velma are their children. 

Bill married Augusta Boehike in 1937, farmed at Scapa and then retired to 
Balfour, B.C. They have one son, Bob. 

Harvey married Gladys Kalenith in 1944. They farmed at Scapa, then moved 
to Edmonton and are now living in Red Deer. They have three children, Mary, 
Larry and Carol. 

Earl married Elsie Quaschnick in 1942. Their children are Sheila, Garry and 
Diane. They still farm at Craigmyle. 
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ONE TIME OWNER OR RENTER PRESENT OWNER 
WHO LIVED ON THE LAND OccuPaNT 
Gus Mattheis 
George Hausher Leo Erion 
Carl Smith 
Emest Haessel S. Jabs (Acreage) 
Jack Leleht Hugh Riddle 
John Cattanach David Cattanach 


Arthur A. Welch 












SCAPA SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 4357 
By Edna Weich , 

‘The Scapa school district was organized on January 12, 1929. Trustees were 
Elis Malm, Chairman; E.E. Slemp, Secretary, and Bill Hein. The first classes were 
held in Malm’s warehouse; Helen Jensen taught til the end of June and Mrs. Malm 
did the janitor work. 

‘The contract to build the school was awarded to Aakran and McArthur of 
Hanna. Mr. Malm paid for the land the school was to be built on, and was later 
repaid. The new building was completed for the fall term of 1929. Miss Colleen 
Cameron was hired to teach for the ensuing year at a salary of one thousand 
dollars per year. Rudy Hein did the janitor work for eight dollars a month 


First Year of School, Spring 1929, held in Malm’s warehouse. Back Row, left to right: Homer Hil, Lavina 
Hein, Helen Jensen, Hedvig Hein. Second Row: Arvid Malm, Margaret Malm, Gust Schielke, Haskell Hil, 
Kathigen Fennell, Ruby Fennell. Third Row: Arthur Kemp, Mona Kemp, Teddy Leicht, Billy Leicht. Others 
unknown, 


Scapa Schoo! 1929 (Fal). Fist Row, left to right are Marg Malm, Ronald Hein, Gus Schielke, Arvid Malm, 
1S et Second Row: Ed Hein, Kathleen Fennell, Bill Leicht, Ruby Fennell. Third Row: Lilian Schielke, 
vig Hein 
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‘Scapa School 1968 (last year of school). Back Row, left to right: Wayne Fecho, Allan Steinbrecker, Ken 
‘Annas, Judy Weich, Vernon Steinbrecker, Arleen Weich, Rhonda Sauter, Gerry Harvey, Wayne Johnston, 
Second Row: Mrs. McQuarry, Rob Allan, Doug Viste, Elsie Wolfert, Elaine Weich, Adele Allan, Barry 
Annas, Luann Lohmann. Front Row: Wilfred Albright, Donald Viste, Gary Chidley, Laurie Brunner, Debbie 
CChiatey, Lynne Viste, Tim Annas, Robert Steinbrecker, Stan Weich, 


Moving Scapa teacherage to Youngstown to be 
used asa teacherage 

As the depression deepened, teachers’ salaries decreased to five hundred 
dollars a year. Money became so scarce it was feared that the school would have 
to close; but somehow enough became available to pay the teacher's salary. 

In 1937 the schools in the area amalgamated to form Sullivan Lake School 
Division No. 9. Because of declining population and decreased enroliments, 
Corrine, Garden Plain, Wiese, Crow Hill, Hudson Bay, Annasheim and Chain 
Lakes were forced to close. Some children from the eastern school districts were 
bussed to Netherby, some from the west went to Endiang, and the remainder 
attended Scapa, where grades one to twelve were taught. The basement of the 
‘school was converted for use as a high school room. 

To accommodate the larger enrollment, a new three-roomed school was built 
at Scapa in 1955. The original school became a teacherage. But by 1968 


Lou Lohrmann, schoo! bus. 
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‘enrollment had again declined and to cut costs the school was closed and the 






children bussed to Hanna. George Burns and Friedel Haessel drove the two 
busses for many years. 

(One of the highlights of the schoo! year was the annual Christmas concert, 
attended by people from far and near. The children waited excitedly for Santa 
Claus, while the adults tried to guess who was playing the part. Another popular 
event was the year-end picnic and sports day. It was in the country schools that 
the children learned the basics of baseball and hockey; possibly the closing of the 
‘small schools helped to bring about the decline of these sports, and the end of the 
‘good games we used to enjoy watching every Sunday. It seems that with the 
closing of the schools the community loses much of the feeling of togetherness 
which binds it. 


‘School bus driven by George Burns 1967-68. 


Some of the teachers at Scapa were Helen Jensen, Colleen Cameron, Louise 
Wade, Vic Trenaman, Caroline Reid, Elizabeth Bardseth, Annie Murell, Charlie 
Mills, Enos Lundgren, Mrs. Dorothy ook, Mrs. Ethel Tangyee, Mabel Anderson, 
Doreen Lyxzen, Jo McCullough, Edna J. Weich, Larry Schultheis, Wayne Johnson, 
Roger Humbke, Shirley Golby, Mrs. McQuarry, Mrs. Davidson, Ralph Ringdahi, 
Sue Hungerbuhler, Mr. C.O. Tuttle, Blanche Coulis, Miss Ambury, Don Pound, 
Jack McClaren and J. Meehan. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY LINES 
By Edna Weich 


In the early twenties there were rumors of a railway to be built from Hanna 
to Warden. Finally, in 1924, approval was given for the construction of the line 
and the contract was awarded to Bryson and Sons. Construction began in 1925 
and proceeded from Warden to Hanna. When the line came close to Scapa, Mrs. 
Harvey Burt contracted to cook for the small camp of workers, and began in 
June, 1925. 

By October 8, 1925, the Jackson grading outfit had prepared the road bed 
as far as Endiang, and by the end of the year steel had been laid as far as Scapa, 
and for the first time farmers were able to ship thelr grain by rail. 
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wearing wide brimmed hats, 


C.NLR. Construction, Dowling, Sid Holloway 
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Building Spondin Sub 


(On November 23, 1926, the last spike was driven on the Hanna-Warden line. 
The crew on the first train were Engineer, Mr. Bigelow; Fireman, H.D. Scott; 
Conductor, Mark Canning, and Brakemen, Ross McLean and James Cluny. 
Effective January 2, 1927, tri-weekly service began from Mirror to Hanna and 
back. With the coming of the railway, small townsites were laid out along the line; 
in the area covered by this book, were Scapa and Dowling 

The year 1929 saw the start of construction on the Scapa-Spondin sub. Stee! 
was stockpiled on Mrs. Fennell's farm in August, 1929. Mr. Bridges came as 
‘manager of the material yard in 1930. Mr. Morrison, a railway contractor, moved 
his outfit in to work on the grade in May. The previous year a railroad grading outfit 
‘owned by a Mr. Owens from Ohio had completed one mile of grade. 
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The original station. Joe Culp, telegraph operator 
‘Steam Engine, Hanna-Warden Line, 1949 on right, and Don MacKenzie. 
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In November, 1930, preparation to lay steel east began, with E.W. Graham in 
charge. Many local men earned extra money by hiring on with the various 
contractors and later by working as section men. The laying of the steel was 
‘completed by February, 1931. According to a news item in the Hanna Herald, 
‘Miss Larson of Hemaruka drove the golden spike.’ 

The telegraph line to Hemaruka was completed June 11, 1931. J.M. Culp 
acted as telegraph operator for a short while. Mrs. Marie Lenore operated the 
cook car for the construction workers, and no doubt the men appreciated her 
wondertul cooking 

‘The villages along the Scapa-Spondin sub were Garden Plain, Spondin and 
Hemaruka. Garden Plain boasted a store, two elevators and a few homes. 
‘Spondin, a little larger, had a store, elevators, a school, a creamery and a dance 
hall, and in later years a curling rink. Hemaruka was the only village along the line 
to have a hotel. Once in a while the section crews stopped there and returned 
home a little worse for it. 

The plan of the railroad company had been to operate trains from Hanna 
through Scapa to Hemaruka, and eventually extend the line into Saskatchewan, 
but the depression put an end to that idea. However, trains did run quite regularly 
to haul grain from the elevators. 

The right-of-way had not been fenced off so that farmers could pasture it. So 
two men would ride the cow catcher on the engine to open the gates between the 
fields, and the speeder would follow the train to close them again. Some farmers 
living along the line resented the track running through their property, and made 
things difficult. One time the section crew discovered that a rail had been removed 
from the track. Another time they found a coyote chained to a rail. Ties were often 
stolen; and if a section crew travelled the line to open gates before the train was 
due, someone would close them before the train arrived, 

Both the east and north lines had section foremen and four or five section 
men stationed at Scapa and Dowling. 

The Spondin sub was abandoned some time ago; the steel and ties were 
removed in 1976. It is rumored that the Hanna-Warden line will also be 
abandoned. The building of these branch lines meant the end of isolation and long 
hauls to town for the pioneers; those who remember the excitement of the railway 
‘coming through feel that their abandonment is a breach of faith with our 
forefathers. Is this progress? 


SCAPA 
By Edna Weich 

With the coming of the railroad in 1925, four lots and the sites for three ele- 
Vators were surveyed in the hamlet of Scapa. Construction of the U.G.G. elevator 
began in November of that year and by the end of December Harvey Burt was 
loading grain to be shipped out. The Home elevator, later Searle, was builtin 1926 
and in operation by September of that year. Newspaper reports indicate that Joe 
Camp hauled rock and W.P. Glenn supplied gravel for the foundation of the 
Alberta Wheat Poo! elevator which opened in 1928, with Mr. Louis Schumacher as 
agent. 

‘Other men who bought grain at the three elevators over the years were Lyd 
Newman, George Wahl, Lovell Baxter, Mr. Wilson, Ray Ball, Art Weich, Herman 
Slemp, Richard Zeamer, George Burns, Bernie Wade, Vern Schmatz, Don Leahy; 
the present operator is Fred Harvey. 

Elis Malm opened the first store in Scapa on August 13, 1925, and operated it 
Until his death in 1933. His wife Thyra, with the help of her two children, spent long 
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hours delivering gas and oll to farmers, picking up supplies, and working in the 
store and the house. The business was a ganeral store in every way; it carried a 
stock which met most of the needs of the people in the surrounding area 
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Mrs. Malm sold the store in 1942, and since then it has had many owners: Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Burke, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Pound, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Burns, and the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Fizer. 
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Scapa — 1925-1930 
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Malm Store 1931 Scapa Store, 1970 


Mr. and Mrs. George Burns operated the store longer than anyone else; they 
also drove a school bus, had a trucking business, and did janitor work at the 
School. In addition George acted as Searle grain buyer for a time. 

By December, 1925, J.B. Mackenzie had erected a store building with living 
Quarters for his family, who helped him as he was also stil farming. He operated 
the post office and also had a lumber yard, a machine agency and a saddiery. It 
was Mr. Mackenzie who suggested the name, Scapa, for the post office; originally 
the hamlet had been known as Fennelisville. 
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‘Scapa First Annual Picnic 1926 


There were two rural mail routes out of Scapa. One which went east to the 
Garden Plain area had sixty mail boxes. Service began November 1, 1926, with 
Jesse Hill as mailman. The other route ran west and south to the Wiese area. 

In 1926 Mr. Dave Orton built a blacksmith shop. The next year William 
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Schielke erected a large building which housed a garage, pool room, barber shop. 
and living quarters for the family. The top floor was used, as a dance hall. In 1928 
Mr. Schielke installed a gasoline-powered generator to supply electricity for the 
building. 

‘A second general store was built by a Mr. Clark in 1928, and later purchased 
by Mr. Glenn. Subsequent owners were Albert Shaben, Bud Brooker and Harvey 
Burt, The building was eventually moved to Hanna and became a bowling alley. 

A restaurant was built in 1927 and operated by Charlie Hill and his family. 
When Jim and Olive Boehike bought It they operated it as a restaurant and general 
store. 

In 1929 Mr. Propokuk opened a butcher shop. The community hall was 
completed the same year. Mr. C.A. Coughlin addressed the gathering at the 
opening dance held on June 28, 1929. 





Sidewalk superintendents, overseeing the addi- 
tion to the Post Office. Mrs. Jack Leicht, Beulah 
Glenn, Mrs. Mac and Mrs, Knudson. 


Constructing U.G.6. elevator at Scapa in 1925 






Scapa U.G.G. Elevator. Grain drying in early 1970's. Dryer owned by Otto and Leo Erion. 
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At one time the litle village of Scapa was a thriving community of two stores, 
a restaurant, a post office, garage, pool hall, blacksmith shop, barber shop, three 
elevators, and two schools. There were stock yards and tennis courts. There were 
teacherages and homes for the section crews. Now the population has dwindled to 
twelve; there is a store, the U.G.G. elevator, and the post office run by Fred and 
Elsie Harvey who took over from Mr. Mackenzie. 

‘Scapa had various community organizations; the U.F.A. local was organized 
in 1926, with A.B. Hanson as president, C.A. Hill vice-president, and J.B, 
Mackenzie the secretary-treasurer. There was a Ladies’ Aid and a Hall Com. 
mittee. The only groups active today are the Ladies’ Aid and the Athletic 
Association. 


ELIS MALM STORY, By Margaret 
Maim Riddle — Elis Malm emigrated 
from Sweden as a young man; he home- 
steaded six miles northwest of Scapa 
in 1912. From there he worked in the 
Endiang district; being a carpenter by 
trade he built many homes and schools. 
On November 22, 1920 he married Annie 
Williams, a Welsh lass. In 1922, a set of 
twins Margaret and Arvid were born at 
the Campbell farm. At that time my dad 
operated a general store just east of 
Endiang. When the railroad came 
through in 1925, Elis Malm opened up 
the first general store in Scapa, the Red 
& White. He also sold gas and oil and 
had a trucking business. 

In 1982, my dad bullt a square box that fit on a two ton truck. In this day and 
‘age it would be called a camper or a motor home. Eight of us, four children and 
four adults, travelled out to Langley, B.C. camping along the way. Harvey Burt was 
in charge of the store for six weeks or more while we were gone. 

Ells was an ardent sports fan and also had a lot to do with getting a new 
school built, as well as the community hall. The first schoo!, known as the flour 
house or a warehouse, was used from January 22, 1929 until the end of June, with 
the former Helen Jensen being the first teacher. 

In 1925, my mother died, leaving my dad to take care of the twins, In 1928 he 
married a Swedish girl, Thyra Ostlund. They were married only five years when my 
dad passed away suddenly. My mother continued to operate the store until 1942, 
when she sold out to Mr. and Mrs. Burk. Since then the store has changed hands 
many times; other owners were Mr. Harvey Burt, Mr. Lyxzen, Mr. Pound, George 
Burns and Bob and Pat Fizer. 

In 1941, Margaret married Bill Riddle. They had four children and live in 
Hanna. 

Arvid married an English war bride, Eileen Gregarns. They had two girls and 
live at Lake Louise where he is the post master. 

My mother still ives at Riverside, California. 





Elis Malm, Margaret and Arvid 











THE BURNS FAMILY — We arrived in Scapa from Nisku, Alberta in August, 
1953, with our two boys, Garry and Pat. We took over as agent for the Searle 
Grain Company. When the new three-roomed school was built in 1954, we 
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were janitors for awhile, We also started 
to drive the school bus bringing children 
to Scapa from surrounding areas where 
the smaller schools were closed due to 
small enrollments. 

In 1956 we purchased the Scapa 
store from Mrs. L. Pound. About this 
time the Searle Grain Company sold 
their elevator, so we started general 
trucking. In 1964 the Pioneer Grain Com- 
pany asked us to look after their eleva- 

Modern Trucking, George Burns’ Truck -«‘'0rS at Garden Plain and Spondin. The 

C.N.R. had discontinued service of the 
Scapa-Hemaruka line, and all grain from the elevators at Spondin and Garden 
Plain had to be trucked out; we took the contract for this work. In 1968 the Pioneer 
Grain Company moved their elevators by truck to Cereal. The Pool elevator 
at Garden Plain remained in operation until 1972, when it was torn down. 

In 1974 we sold the store to Mr. and Mrs. Bob Fizer. We lived on the 
Glubrecht place for about six months and then moved to Hanna for a year. We 
continued to drive the school bus until 1976, when we retired after twenty-two 
years’ service, and moved to Stettler. 

In 1960 Garry married a local girl, Gene Viste. They and their two girls live in 
Sherwood Park. Pat married Verna Stensland in 1968. They and their two children 
live in Hanna. 

We enjoyed our years at Scapa and will never forget our friends there. 


J. B. MacKenzie, By Catherine 
Graham — In May 1914, Mrs. J.B. Mac- 
Kenzie and her family of four, Catherine, 
Grace, Donald, and Nancy, left their 
home in Scotland to come to Canada to 
join Mr. MacKenzie in Calgary where he 
had built a new home for his family. He 
had sailed to Canada two years previous. 
We had crossed the Atlantic Ocean on 
the S.S. “Hesperian” which was later 
sunk during the War of 1914-1918. After 
‘a long trip on the train from Montreal 
we arrived in Calgary, which we liked 
very much. However, when the Great 
War broke out in August, work in the 
building trade had slackened off so 
much that it was hard to find enough 
work to survive on, so they looked Into 
the idea that was being promoted at that time, settlers to open up the farmlands 
of Alberta. They were given a free homestead of 160 acres and they pre-empted 
another quarter of a section. The original farm, called “Willow Hill Farm”, was 
{wo miles west of what is now the town of Scapa, and is now the property of Mr. 
rion, 

Coming to Craigmyle by train on the C.N.R. from Calgary, Mrs. MacKenzie 
and her children were driven out by Mr. Tom Symington, her brother-in-law, with a 
team of horses and wagon he had purchased in Craigmyle on this trip. It was 


Nc. and Mrs. James MacKenzie, Scapa Post 
Otice 
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pouring rain most of the way and the children were in the back of the wagon on a 
mattress with covers over them. We stopped at a farm then occupied by a family 
by the name of McCuish and they gave us more covers and my uncle a raincoat, 
We had not reached my uncle's home before nightfall and we were lost, and the 
horses being new ones didn't know their way home either. So we slept out on the 
prairie our first night, just over the hill, as It turned out in the morning, from my 
uncle's home which was later the Henry Ruhl place near where the little Lutheran 
Church west of Scapa was later built. Mackenzie built the pulpit used in that 
church when it was opened. 

Other settlers in that area at that time were Andy Hansons, Steinbreckers, 
Weich, and Linleys, the Glubrechts who used to bring milk to us and Mr. Glubrecht 
bullt a sod barn on my uncle's farm. Some of the bachelors were Joe Lidgett, Ernie 
Fletcher and Harry Cook, all of whom married later. 

We stayed with our uncle as Mrs. Symington, Mrs. Mackenzie's sister, was 
away on a trip to Scotland. On her return about Christmas time we had to find a 
place to stay where we would be able to go to school, so we moved over to the 
Orlando School District on the other side of the Chain Lakes, where we rented a 
home near the school and boarded the school teacher, Miss Mayhew. By this time 
Mr. MacKenzie had joined the Army in which he served overseas for three years, 

The brother of the man who owned the house we were living In at Orlando 
decided to marry the teacher boarding with us, and wanted the house to live in, s0 
we had to move again. We went to live at Mr. Knudson’'s at Chain Lakes, where we 
‘went to school with his family and Mrs. MacKenzie kept house for us all. Later Mr. 
Mackenzie's sister came out from Toronto to marry Mr. Knudson and look after 
his family. 

‘About 1917 Mrs. MacKenzie had Mr. Symington put a house on our own 
homestead, as they were planning to bulld the Hudson Bay school. Miss Hoare 
from Calgary was the first teacher in this school, others following were Miss 
Hamilton, Miss McLaughlin, Miss McTaggart, Mrs. McNeil, who later became Mrs. 
Harry Cook, Mary Orde, Mac Slemp, and Miss Woods, We had to go in all kinds of 
weather during the winters to attend school; there were no busses picking us up 
and no cars at that time. 

The schools were also the centers of entertainment, with dances, box socials, 
land Christmas concerts being the order of the day with the local musicians 
providing the music on whatever instruments they could play, to the best of their 
ability. Church was also held in the schools during the summer months when 
student ministers would hold services. Later when the towns started up these 
affairs were held in the local halls. 

As there was no doctors handy during these early days Mrs. MacKenzie 
assisted at the birth of a number of the children born around there about that time. 
Some coming to mind are Mildred Hanson and Edward Glubrecht. 

‘We had one cow at this time, but in 1918 when the war was over, Mr. 
MacKenzie came home, and started farming in earnest. That was the winter when 
Spanish Influenza struck, and in some cases whole families were down with it and 
many lost their lives. 

In 1925 Mr, MacKenzie opened the post office in Scapa, and we all had our 
turn at helping to carry on at home as he was still operating the farm. He also had @ 
lumber yard and a machine agency. 

Mr. and Mrs, MacKenzie made their last move when he retired, going to 
Vancouver to live out their years. All the members of the family married and 
moved to different parts of the country. 

Catherine taught school for a number of years around Hanna, then joined the 
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C.P.R. Princess boats on the west coast, and worked there for a number of years. 
She married the late Mr. E.W. Graham and now lives jn Kelowna, B.C. 

Grace married Dick “Duckie” Holmes of Endiang, where he operated a 
lumber yard, later moving to Black Diamond and Turner Valley, where Grace lost 
her life as the result of a gas explosion in their home, Dick is living now in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Donald Is living in Vancouver and Nancy, Mrs. George Scott, lives in Calgary. 





BLACKSMITH SHOP 

By E.R. Burt 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Orton with their 
‘son Mervin came from their homestead 
south of Bassano to the village of Scapa 
In the spring of 1926. They built the first 
house in Scapa and the blacksmith shop. 

Dave had apprenticed in Ontario 
and came west in the early 1900's. He 
worked in a shop at High River before 
taking up his homestead. 

In those days the plow was an im- 
portant implement. Dave was kept busy 
from early morning till late night ham- 
mering out plow shares, setting wagon 
wheels, etc. Winter was horse shoeing 
time. Blacksmithing is now a lost art and 
to watch Dave with a hot iron and a ham- 
mer was something else. | remember 
seeing Dave forge a piece of steel into 
cylinder teeth for a threshing machine. 
it came out looking like new. There were years when money was scarce and new 
repairs were out of the question. Dave came to the farmers’ rescue. 

The blacksmith shop was also a place to replay yesterday's ball game and 
catch up on all the unprintable news. The milk man usually got a political 
discussion going, many times almost missing his dinner. 

‘With changing times the blacksmith shop was no longer needed and in the 
late thirties the Orton family moved to Hanna. Mrs. Orton was a great supporter of 
‘community activities and before the cafe opened many a weary traveller was sure 
to get a good meal at her home. 

The Orton family have all passed away but are not forgotten. | am sure 
anyone who knew the spot where the blacksmith shop stood can still hear the 
hammer and anvil ringing. Some of Dave's tools can be seen today in the Hanna 
Museum. 





WILLIAM P. GLENN GENERAL STORE 
By Earl Burt 

W.P. Glenn came to Scapa in 1927, with his wife and family, Beulah and 
Vernon. Beulah helped her dad with the store, while Vernon was still attending 
school. Some will remember the gas pump out front. It was antique even in those 
days, with the pump having to be cranked up and then down each time to bring up 

@ gallon of gas. 
Mr. Glenn took his share of eggs, butter, hides, etc. in trade for supplies and 
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groceries. Did you ever stop to think where all the butter and eggs went? | am sure 
that a lot of store keepers of the day, threw them out the back door! They could not 
refuse the old customer when times were bad. 

Mr. Glenn kept a big black team of horses. This team was used for dragging 
‘and hauling coal from Garden Plain. Vernon was on his way home with a load of 
coal when the team got thirsty. They walked off the road, down to the creek and 
turned over the wagon and coal in the creek. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn were good community supporters. For health reasons, he 
moved out to New Westminster in the mid-thirties. He sold to Albert Shaben from 
Endiang. 

Mr. Glenn passed away in 1965, and Vernon in 1975. Beulah married Shorty 
Warwick of Hanna and operates Warwick Ladies Wear. Her mother resides in the 
Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. 


CLARK STORE 
By Earl Burt 
Alf Clark and family came to Scapa 
in 1926 and built a General Store with 
living quarters in the rear. Aif had home- 
steaded in the Parr district south of Han- 
na, and had operated a furniture busi- 
ness in Hanna before coming to Scapa. 
Alf did not stay Iong, but he left his 
mark in the district. He was a good busi- 
Ressman and a great supporter of new 
developments in the community. Alf also 


bought cattle and shipped them out by 
rail. 


Clarks sold the store to their friend 

and neighbor from homestead days, 

W.P. Glenn. After leaving Scapa, they 

a om took up residence in Dawson Creek and 

Moving the Gienn-Clark Store to Hanna to use as Went into the real estate business. Alt 

2 bowing alley was also mayor of Dawson Creek for 
several years. 

Mr. Clark has passed on, and Mrs. Clark resides in Vernon, B.C. Gerald is a 

prominent psychiatrist in Philadelphia and Shirley lives in Prince George, B.C. 


SCAPA FEED MILL 
By Earl Burt 

In this modern day of skillfully prepared feeds, one would wonder how cattle 
and horses survived in years gone by. 

Interestingly enough, even Scapa had a “Feed Mill” a few years ago. Charlie 
Hill and boys had an LH.C. 10-inch grain grinder and a “Mogul” one-cylinder 
tractor. Tuesday was the day the farmers of the area brought grain into the village. 
The grain had to be shovelled into the hopper and then gravity-fed to the mil. With 
no elevator or augers, the shovel came to use. With only a west and north wall 
around the mill, one was glad to be kept working! 

Things went well in the summer as the “Mogul” was a willing worker in warm 
weather. Winter time brought a lot of action though. The night before grinding, 
water was carried to fill tubs on a big cook stove. The next morning this was 
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heated until boiling, at which time it was hustled out to the 10 to 15 gallon tank of 
the Mogul. Horse blankets were laid on and the whole,procedure halted until the 
oll and cast block warmed up. Armed with a two-foot long crank, the boys would 
attempt to turn it over. About an hour later, (with the advice from the natives!) a 
fire had been built around and under the tractor and It finally started. Once 
running, it never missed — how could it with only one cylinder? 

Charlie operated the restaurant at the same time so he brought in a brisk 
business. His feed mill operation stopped one cold day in February though. After 
the water and fire treatment on the “Mogul”, a native came up with a can of ether 
which blew the head off! What a sad death for a faithful tractor that had done so 
much for the country in the beginning 


MR. and MRS. WILLIAM SCHIELKE, By Hilda Schielke Talmage — 
William Schielke and his wife Mary were both born in Roumania. When Bill was 
five years old he came with his parents, seven brothers and two sisters, to North 
Dakota. At the age of seventeen, off to Canada he went. He did most of his 
travelling on a saddle horse; he loved horses and took great pride in keeping his 
team decorated with tassels and bells. When Bill came to Canada he took up a 
homestead near Hardisty. 

In 1912 he married Mary Turigan, who had come to Canada with her mother 
and brother. They spent a winter honeymoon in North Dakota with his parents, 
then came back and settled in the Paintearth district near Galahad, north-west of 
Castor. They went through lots of hard times; the first house was made of logs and 
mud, and when the roof leaked, table ollcloth was put over the bed to keep it dry. 
They began raising cattle, and Mary became a great hunter. She would shoot 
beaver and sell the pelts to make money. She loved horse back riding and outdoor 
work, was very fond of gardening, and | always said she could make a weed 
bloom. 






1929 Scapa Ladies’ Aid including Mrs, Dick Haessel, Mrs, Camp, Mrs. E, Slemp, Harry Scot, barber, 
Ws, Cattanach, Mrs. Malm. 

They had a family of four, well planned, a boy, a girl, a boy, a girl. They had 
their good times. Mrs. Schielke said that harvesting was a lot of work, early hours 
and late hours; but all the women helped each other, which made it so much 
easier. As well as working, the women played their share of pranks on the men. 

In 1927 they decided to move to Scapa. They sold all the cattle and bought a 
big building at Richdale, which Bill tore down and began to rebuild in Scapa. He 
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built a huge building, fifty feet square. He divided it in half and one part was @ 
garage. The two boys were very good mechanics and along with their Dad they 
made many democrats out of the old running gear of cars. 

In another part of the building he had a pool room and barber shop run by 
Harry Scott. The upstairs of the building became a dance hall, which saw a lot of 
good old dancing, and it probably swayed with the music. Bill must have been a 
good carpenter, for the building never collapsed under the weight of the big 
circles of square dancers. There was also a room for the wee ones to sleep, for 
there were no baby sitters in those days. 

To help with the finances, Bill went to work on the C.N.R. section crew for 
twenty-five cents an hour, and worked hard laying ties and driving spikes. Pay day 
was a big day to look forward to; that meant a trip to Endiang and maybe a beer or 
two in the bar. 

Mr. Schieike and his friend, W. P. Glenn, who had a general store at Scapa, 
liked to play tricks. One night when a bunch were going to a dance, they cut up 
onions and put them in the sleigh box under the blankets. Everyone wore the 
same cologne that night 

‘Another time some of the men got into the apple cider at the store. It had 
aged and turned into “kick-2-poo” juice, One man in particular had too much and 
lost his false teeth in a load of oats on the way home. 

In 1956, after all the family had grown up and were leaving home, Bill decided 
to tear down the garage and built three houses out of the lumber, and moved them 
away. They lived in one of them in Hanna for a short while. About 1959 they moved 
the house that the son had lived in, in Scapa, to Castor, and took up residence 
there. In the summer of 1967 Mr. Schielke suffered a stroke which left one side 
paralyzed. He was a patient in the Dr. Kennedy Auxillary hospital in Stettler until 
his death on October 12, 1970. 

In September, 1976, Mrs. Schielke had a stroke which left her unable to walk 
or speak. She Is still a patient in the Castor hospital. 

The family all live in Alberta, Bennie at Turner Valley; Lillian, Mrs. Stan 
Burkett, in Edmonton; Gus at Big Valley and Hilda, Mrs. Roger Talmage, at Hanna. 

Mary and Bill Schielke had five grandchildren and five great grandchildren, 
They were a well-respected couple and enjoyed many happy years with their 
family. Mrs. Schielke was a quiet person, but both she and her husband had a fine 
sense of humor. Life never offered them many holidays, nor any trips abroad, but! 
am sure they would enjoy living their years over again. 


LOUIS SCHUMACHER — | was born in 1908 in North Dakota, and moved with 
my family to the Bassano area when | was one year old. In 1925 | set out on my 
‘own, moving to Sunnynook to work in a grain elevator and learn the business. 

In 1928 | took charge of the elevator at Scapa. It started out to be a very good 
growing year, but a hailstorm in August wiped out half the crop in the entire area. 
Crops were poorer after that, and farmers’ incomes were depleted as the 
depression intensified. 

In 1982 | left Scapa and joined an elevator painting crew. That same year | 
martied Gladys Knudson, whose family resided in the Chain Lake area. We had 
three children. Our son, Stanely, is the Conservative Member of Parliament for 
Palliser constituency. Our daughter June is a teacher and her twin, Jean, is @ 
nurse. 

| tried many different jobs after | left Scapa; buying grain, trucking, operating 
an implement business, moving buildings and homesteading in Northern Alberta. 
My wife and I now make our home in Drumheller. 
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EW. Graham on left, who worked as a material 
‘checker on C.N.R. construction at Bonar, Scapa 
and on the Spondin-Hemaruke line; Je Derosier 
was section foreman from Hemaruka to Fenner. 





E. W. GRAHAM, By Edna Graham 
Welch — Edward Graham came from 
a railroading family. His father and five 
of his six brothers worked for the C.N.R., 
and his two sons, Gordon and Richard, 
followed the family tradition, Gordon 
in Montreal and Richard at Jasper. 

Edward Graham came to the Scapa 
district as a material checker for the 
construction department of the C.N.R., 
working in the yard on the Spondin Sub. 
When the depression started he was 
made section foreman of the Spondin 
Sub, and remained there until 1948 
when he was sent to the Drumheller 
Valley to work on flood control of the 
Red Deer River. He was transferred to 
Biggar, Saskatchewan, as Roadmaster, 
and later worked at Edmonton, Prince 
George, B.C., and Brandon, Manitoba. 
He retired to Vancouver and then moved 
to Kelowna where he died in August 
1974. 
































His wife was the former Ruth Riddle of Crystal Falls, Quebec. They had two 
sons, Gordon and Richard, and four daughters: Margaret Irving of Milwaukee, 
Marjorie St. Louis of Calgary, Edna Welch of Scapa and Mary Anne Smiley of 
‘Spruce Grove. His wife passed away in April, 1949, and he later married Catherine 
MacKenzie, who still resides at Kelowna. 

Eddie, as he was known, was an ardent sports fan and coached baseball and 
hockey teams. He umpired many a ball game, and if anyone argued a call, out of 
his back pocket came the rule book to end the dispute. Hi 

During the winter months he and his friends, Ernest Haessel, Harvey Burt, Hi 
Elis Malm, Johnny Cattanach, Milton Stuart and Don Cameron, had weekly bridge il| 
sessions, starting at seven in the evening and sometimes lasting until seven in the 
morning. That was the one night of the week when the family expected to be seen 
but not heard, and woe betide the child who made a noise! The bridge sessions 
Were held at the men’s homes, and it was just after the weekly game at his office in 
the store that Mr. Malm was found sitting in his chair, dead of a heart attack. 
































THE EDGAR SLEMP STORY, By Mrs. Edgar Slemp — Edgar and Jane 
Slemp were true pioneers of the Scapa community. Born near Verden, Oklahoma 
In 1890, Edgar was the oldest of a family of nine boys and three girls. In 1911 he 
married Francis Jane Vinyard. Their only son Fred was born October 23, 1912 

In 1913 Edgar came to what is now the Scapa community. One year later his 
wife and son joined him there on their homestead on section 1-34-15 at the south 
end of Sullivan Lake. 

Their first house was built of sod with a shingled roof which was held in 
Position by a heavy stone suspended from each corner. Inside the house there 
was building paper on the walls and floor was made of boards. While this house 
was being built they lived with Harvey Burt and family. This was their dwelling until 
1917 when they built a frame house 24’ x 24’ and also a frame barn. A chicken 
house built of sod served them for a number of years. 
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Edgar's two brothers, Herman and Ear, lived with them much of the time for 
three years while proving up on thelr own two homesteads. Each settler was 
permitted to apply for one quarter, 160 acres, of homestead (crown) land, and in 
order to get his patent or title, he was required to pay the sum of $10.00 and live on 
the land at least six months of each year, and clear and break at least ten 
“homestead” acres each year for three years. Edgar dug their own well ang 
ribbed it with framework and boards. The water was drawn in a pail with a rope 
and pulley. 


4915 — Sod House, Edgar Slemp Farm. H.Slemp, Mrs. E. Slemp, Mrs. H. Burt H. Burt holding Bil, Edgar 
Slemp, Mrs. Hill holding Haske, Ear il, Chester Hil, Earl Slemp Charlie Hil, Olive Burt, Agnes Bur. 


Coal was easily available at Garden Plain some six miles distant. The area 
was bare prairie except for some brush and trees in the low spots. Their early 
plowing was done with three horses and a walking plow. Half the cultivated area 
was summerfallowed each year, often resulting in good crops, some as much as. 
forty bushels of wheat per acre. Wheat was hauled to Hanna during the winter, a 
distance of eighteen miles. One of the good years Edgar made thirty-seven trips 
using three horses and a wagon. 

In 1924 the railway was built from Hanna to Warden. It cut directly through the 
Slemp’s building site and made it necessary for them to move their buildings to 
another higher location, also to dig a new well. The new town site of Scapa was. 
less than a mile away. Mail that had been brought from Castor twice a week by 
team to Garden Plain some six miles away was now delivered to the new post 
office at Scapa. The first postmaster was William MacKenzie. 

In 1919 neighbors cooperated to build a school, to be named Crow Hill. twas 
three miles from the Slemp farmstead. Mrs. Slemp boarded the first teacher, Miss 
Christina Campbell, and with the opening of school son Fred and the new teacher 
drove with a single horse and buggy or cutter in winter. Mrs. Slemp fondly recalls 
the white horse whose name was Chalk”. She also recalls boarding the teacher at 
a rate of fifteen dollars per month. Fred later attended school by way of saddle 
horse. All his schooling as far as Grade ten was at Crow Hill and he was able to 
board out and complete high school at Fleet. Edgar was a member of the board of 
trustees at Crow Hill for many years. 

Early in the 1940's neighbors built their own telephone line and their mutual 
company became part of the Hanna exchange. 

For social life parties were held alternately at neighbor's homes, and there 
were frequent dances at Scapa Hall. Weekly church services were held each 
summer in Scapa Hall with a student minister serving as pastor. Early in the 
1920's, Mrs. Slemp and three of her neighbors organized a ladies group known 25 
the “Ladies Aid". 
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Edgar and Jennie experienced some rough years. There was an extreme 
drought the years 1917 to 1922. At least one crop that of 1919 was snowed under. 
They survived all these as well as the general hard times of the thirties. They were 
both victims of the “flu” in February 1919, being ill and bedfast while Fred, who 
was seven years of age, tended the household duties and neighbors did the 
outside chores. 

Fred married Hazel Kennedy, of the same district, in 1935. They had one 
daughter Faye and one son Norman. They lived in Hanna where Fred was 
supervisor in P.F.A.A. until the time of his death in 1964. 

Edgar and Jennie sold their farm at Scapa and retired to Fleet in 1949, living 
there for six years before moving to Lacombe. 

Edgar passed away August 10, 1970 and Jennie lives in their home in 
Lacombe. 


RICHARD (DICK) FENNELL, By 
Kathleen Holland — Richard (Dick) 
Fennell, born in southern Ireland, was 
one of the very first settlers in the Scapa 
district. He arrived here in 1908 to home- 
stead, and filed claim to a quarter sec- 
tion of land. He was a real pioneer, as 
his first home was @ sod shack located 
near the site of Hill’s barn in the town 
of Scapa. At that time there was no town 
of Hanna, and he had to walk all the way 
to Stettler to buy groceries and other 
supplies, staying overnight at “Stopping 
houses" along the way. 

In 1914 Dick Fennell enlisted in the 
thirty-first Battalion in Calgary, and 
served overseas in France. After dis- 
charge he lived for a while in England, where he met his future wife, the former 
Lily Reade. They were married in 1919; he returned to Canada in 1920 to his 
original homestead, while his wife travelled to Ireland to visit her sister-in-law. 
Their first daughter, Kathleen, was born there, and Mrs. Fennell emigrated the 
following year with her six month old baby. In the meantime, her husband had 
built a frame house on the farm. A second daughter, Ruby, was born in 1922. 

In 1925 the C.NA. line from Hanna to Warden was built, and land was 
purchased from the Fennell's for the site of a town, For a short while it was called 
“Fenneliville” until Mr. James MacKenzie, the first postmaster, submitted the 
name of “Scapa' for the new village. The name was derived from the large harbor, 
Scapa Flow, in Scotland, which was the principal naval base of the British fleet in 
the first World War and again in the second War. 

During the 1920's Sullivan Lake was larger than it now is because of wetter 
seasons, and many people had to travel through the Fennell Farm to bypass the 
lake. 

‘The C.N.R. railroad from Scapa to Hemaruka was begun in 1929, and the first 
train began service in 1930. 

Dick Fennell died in January, 1929, and was buried in the Hanna cemetery. 
His wife continued on the farm with the help of a hired man. But farming in the 
depression, drought-ridden years of the 1930's was tough enough for a man and, 
after six years of trying to make a go of it, Mrs. Fennell and her daughters left the 





Lily and Dick Fennell, Kathleen and Ruby 
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farm and moved to Calgary. Fred Welch bought their land, and his son, Arthur, 
farmed it. ; 

Mrs. Lily Fennell died in 1970 at the age of eighty-six. Her daughter, Kathleen, 
is married to John Holland; they live in Calgary, and have three daughters and one 
son. Her younger daughter, Ruby, married George Stark, and they also live in 
Calgary. 


THE CAMP STORY, By Hilda Camp — Joe Camp took his homestead and a 
pre-emption in 1908. Eight or nine people came with him from Dakota at that time 
but Joe was the only one who stayed. Besides farming he worked in the coal mines 
at Drumheller and Halkirk and hauled coal also. 

Joe joined the army in 1916 and went overseas. He contracted the flu and 
was sent home in 1918. Before he joined the army he felt he might not come back 
and gave up his pre-emption to Earl Slemp. 

In 1920 he married Hilda English who was working for people in the Endiang 
district by the name of Loomer. They had three children Mona, Arthur and 
Pauline. Mona lives in B.C. Pauline married Bill Paxman and now resides in 
Hanna. Arthur works for Pool construction 

We went through the ups and downs of the early years. In 1929 we were able 
to buy back the pre-emption. 

| recall Joe telling about being able to help his neighbors during 1919 
outbreak of flu as he had already had it. 

Joe passed away in December 1975. Mrs. Camp still resides at her home in 
Hanna. 


MR. WIMBUSH, as told by Mrs. 
Camp — Mr. Wimbush was a remittance 
man from England and had a pre-emp- 
tion across the road from our home- 
stead. He must have been in the Cana- 
dian Army during the 1914-1918 war as. 
he received a seventy-five dollar a month 
pension. He travelled home to England 
for a time, also went to visit his brother 
in Australia, In 1923 he went completely 
blind. We looked after him. In 1925 he 
moved into a one-room shack on our 
farm. In 1944 he became very ill and 
passed away in the Colonel Belcher 
hospital in Calgary and is buried in the 
Hanna Cemetery. 





B.S. Wimbush 


THE BODEMAN FAMILY, By Agnes Burt Thiel — Mr. and Mrs. Bodeman and 
their son John left Switzerland about 1880 and went to Oklahoma. They came to 
Canada about 1906 and in time they took up homesteads at the south end of 
Sullivan Lake. The parents’ homestead was south and west of John’s. After they 
proved up they sold their land to Fred Weich and moved in with John, who had @ 
larger house, a barn, and well-kept farmyard. His buildings and garden fence were 
always kept painted, 

He had two teams of mules which he worked with his horses, and had one 
team of mules which were good trotters; they were used as a driving team and 
made many trips to Hanna 
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Mr. Bodeman did lovely embroidery, and Mrs, Bodeman often walked the 
rile to visit her neighbor, Mrs. Edgar Slemp. Mr. and Mrs. Bodeman always had 
‘an extra good garden and always had treats for us when we went there. The 
Bodemans. Slemps and Burts worked together at haying time. 

In 1919 John took the flu and passed away. | can remember a minister named 
Rev. Day coming with the mules and a stone boat to give us the sad news. My dad 
often wondered how Mr. Bodeman and the minister had harnessed and hooked 
up the mules, as neither one knew which end of the mule to start on. 

John’s goods and livestock were sold, and his parents remained on the farm 
for a few years. Then they sold the land to William Hein and moved to Hanna, 
where they both passed away during the twenties. 


THE SCHWEIKERT STORY — Chris- 
tian Schweikert was born December 
22, 1894 in Bessarabia. Mrs. Rosalie 
‘Schweikert was born November 6, 1894. 
They were married November 18, 1918 
In the fall of 1929 they came to Canada 
from Bessarabia. They bought out F. 
Bocheabuch. They farmed on this place 
till December of 1947, when on account 
of his health they moved to Calgary. 
They sold the land to Mr. Devereaux of 
Hanna in 1954. 

Mr. Schweikert spent eleven 
months in the T.B. Sanitarium; after a 
few months’ rest at home he began to 
work for the city. He retired from this 
job in 1965. in November 1968 they cele- 

Wr and Mrs. C. Schwekert brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. 

Mrs. Rosalie Schweikert passed away on October 10, 1974. Mr. Schweikert 
remains in good health and lives in Calgary. They have no family. 





THE WILLIAM HEIN FAMILY, By Elsle Hein Harvey — Our father and 
‘mother, William and Marie Hein, and young son Rudy came to Canada in 1914 
from Russia. They arrived in Castor, where they were met by mother's brother Carl 
Weich, and came by team and wagon on a load of lumber to Uncle Car'’s farm four 
miles southwest of the present site of Scapa. They lived with him for two years and 
then took up a homestead on the northeast of 24-33-15. Their neighbors then 
were the Harvey Burt family. Dad had to go to work so they could buy horses, a 
plow and some cows. Mother went out and stooked; her wages sometimes were 
only one quart of milk a day. 

Later they moved to a farm, the NW 26-33-15 and had the Glubrecht family 
for neighbors. In 1928 they bought the Bodeman farm, the west half of 26-33-15 
which was home for many years. The 1930's were rough years, they had to have 
relief food for the children. Mother bought a spinning wheel and would buy raw 
Woo! from the neighbors. Then she would wash it, card it, and she would spin it 
into wool which was knit into sweaters, socks and mitts for the children. Many 
years the crops were very poor. The farming was all done with horses; the first 
tractor was bought in 1946. 

Dad was sick for many years so the boys had to help with most of the chores. 
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He died in 1938, and mother was left with thirteen children to raise. At that time our 
neighbors were Haushers, Pahis, F. Weigh, Lohrmanns, Herman Slemps ang 
Edgar Slemps, who were very helpful in many ways. The children had to go out to 
work to help with expenses at home. 

The older children went to school at Hudson Bay and later when Scapa 
started they all went to school there; usually there were seven lunches to make, 
Baking bread was a big chore, usually three times a week and from ten to fifteen 
loaves at a time. The washing was done with a board until the first gas washing 
‘machine was bought in 1940. The ironing was all done with sad irons which had to 
be heated on the coal stove, so on those days there had to be extra wood which 
sometimes was scarce, until we got some ties from the Railroad. 

In 1942 three of the boys, Rudy, Walter and Edwin enlisted and went to war, 
they never came home until 1945. Ranold also left for some army training during 
those years. In 1953 Benny joined the Ait Force and was in for over two years, 
some of this time overseas. During these years Mother and Freddie, who was 
fourteen years old at that time, did the farming. By this time prices for grain and 
cattle were getting a bit better. Mother remained on the farm until 1950 when 
Ranold and Edwin took over, then in 1956 she sold the farm to a son-in-law, Fred 
Harvey. 





Elsie 


There were fifteen children born to William and Marie Hein. The oldest, Rudy, 
married Mabel Anderson. They have two daughters and live south of Hanna. Then 
there was Olga who died at the age of two weeks. Hedvig married Earl Ness and 
they had six children and live in Hanna. Lavina married Ken Ferguson; they had 
two children and she died in a car accident on September thirteenth, 1958. 

Herbert the next son died from a car accident on the farm in 1929. Ranold 
married Sarah Andurs and has five children. He lives in Hanna. Walter married 
Mary Moench, they have six children and live in Hanna, Edwin married Elsie Litke. 
They have three children and live in Calgary. Elsie married Fred Harvey. They 
have three children and live in Scapa. 

Violet married Dan Siewert and had one daughter; they live in New Serept- 
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Fred married Mary Reid and had four children, they live in Kindersley, Sas- 
katchewan. Hilda married Bill Spencer, they have two children and live in 
Edmonton. Doreen married Ed Saar, had four children and lives in Calgary. 
Bennie lives in Hanna and Elmer the youngest died in 1956. 

Mother has thirty-seven grandchildren and thirty-seven great grandchildren. 
‘On October the twenty-fifth, 1976 she celebrated her eighty-third birthday in her 
home in Hanna where she still does her own housework and gardening. She is 
also a member of the Lutheran Church in Hanna and still attends meetings and 
Church regularly. 


OUR STORY by MR. and MRS. HAUSHER — |, George Hausher, came to 
Stettler from Urk, Washington in the fall of 1908. We stayed with friends over the 
winter and in the spring of 1910 we moved to the homestead, one half mile south 
of what is now Scapa. There was mother and dad, my sister Annie and myself. We 
went by wagon with a cow tied behind, a crate of chickens and my dog that we 
brought along from Washington. The prairie was green as far as you could see. 
There was a big prairie fire the year before. We lived in a one-room frame house. 
Our first visitor was Chris Viste. Our closest neighbor was a bachelor named 
Anderson. 


2 
Peres eg 
ce 


George Hausher plowing. Scapa in the background. 


We had to get our mail and groceries from Garden Plain store. My dog and | 
used to walk over to get it. There was open range and one day a herd of cattle 
came our way. Dad was out getting hay; they started to chase him, the dog was 
with him and chased the cattle, that was what saved him. 

| was alone a lot because my mother was in the Castor hospital and my sister 
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‘would help out at the neighbors. One stormy night the Keibel boys came by with 
loads of coal and stayed overnight. We cooked rice; our first pot was too small, so 
we put it in a bigger pot and added more water. By the time the rice was soft 
enough to eat we had several pots full. In 1912, Hanna got started: by this time my 
sister was married to Jake Frank. | remember going to the first Hanna Stampede, 
When | was thirteen, we moved north of Castor. | worked at various farms tll | got 
married. Then we started farming on our own in the winter of 1926, and we moved 
south again to the same place. By this time Scapa was started — a store, post 
office, lumber yard and elevators. My brother-in-law and | moved things down with 
two bobsleighs. We used to cross the Sullivan Lake. One time it got dark before we 
got across. We didn't know if we were going the right direction, then we heard the 
elevator motor going, and knew that we were near Scapa. 


MRS, HAUSHER’S MEMORIES — We had bought a two room house west of 
Scapa and moved it on the place. | remember the day we moved to Scapa very 
well. We started out at eight-thirty, on a nice morning of March the tenth, from my 
folks’ place north of Castor with the bobsleigh. We had Gladys and Ervin, who was 
seven months old. We put the cradle in the sleigh and put Ervin in it. The cradle 
was made for me by my dad when | was a baby. We stopped for dinner south of 
Castor with Schritters and arrived at our new home at six o'clock. There was only a 
kitchen and a bedroom, but we were happy. This was our first own home. | was 
lonesome at first; missed the folks at Castor and waited for the snow to go away so 
we could go back to see them. Harvey Burts were our closest neighbors. They 
lived three-quarters of a mile south of us. Marie and Cap Bartsch came to see us, 
and we became good friends. 

In 1927 we started a foundation to build a new house. Then we got our first 
hall storm; after that we didn't do anything more on the house. We started again in 
the spring of 1928, had it already to move in at the end of July, and on August 
eleventh we had our second hail storm. After that we lost count of the hail storms 

Then came the thirties. We had a lot of dry weather. We had dust storms, 
many times we would light the lamp in the afternoon, There were hara times in the 
thirties; one dollar and fifty cents for a can of cream, four cents for a dozen eggs; 
we used to beat them up and feed them to the calves. | remember selling a cow for 
eighty-eight dollars, but we could get a pound of coffee for twenty-five cents. 
Everybody had pigs and in the fall the neighbors would get together and help each 
other butcher them. There would be three or four couples and we would cut up the 
lard and meat and make different kinds of sausages. Most of our entertainment 
was house parties, 

Ken and Louise were born in the thirties. By 1953 and 1954 Gladys and Ervin 
were married. Ken and Louise were working. At present Gladys lives in Calgary, 
Ervin at Endiang, Ken at Drayton Valley and Louise at Tofield. Their families are 
growing up and starting to leave home; some are married. 

We farmed till 1964. After being hailed out three years in succession, we 
thought that was enough. We sold out and moved to Stettler. We are sorry that we 
didn't do it sooner. 


MR. and MRS. CARL SMITH — Carl and Lucy Smith moved to the Scapa area 
In 1963, and purchased the George Hausher farm. In 1974 they moved to Hanna 
where they still reside. Car! rents land in this area and Lucy is employed in Hanna. 














THE SEXSMITH FAMILY, By Pete Ruppert — Robert Sexsmith, his wife Sara 
Jane and son John came from Napanee, Ontario in 1912sThey homesteaded NW 
48-33-14 and John took up the south half of 18-33-14, They were of Irish descent, 
but | wasn't aware of this for a long time, because John always accused me of 
being an “Irishman” whenever I did something stupid. 

They brought all their old dark, heavy furniture, fine china and dishes and 
beautiful silverware, also an Edison phonograph. Us kids used to play it by the 
hour. The old folks would sing along with it, and they sure could sing. Mrs. 
Sexsmith was a midwife, and delivered a lot of the babies in a ten mile radius of 
their farm. This may not sound like a very big area, but don't forget there was 
someone living on pretty well every half section. She brought my brother Bill and 
me into the world, however the rest of her record was good! She said that she 
never lost a patient. Not many doctors could say that. She always kept her black 
bag handy, and as kids we were curious about what was in it. It was kept locked at 
all times. 


John Sexsmith as he often travelled during spring 
breakup, without a box on his wagon, 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sexsmith 


When they first came out west they locked everything, even the pump. | guess 
where they came from they had to do this. That however was gradually forgotten. 
One time a threshing crew moved in, and one fellow was known for stealing things. 
He found everything locked up, except for a lump of coal that wouldn't go in the 
shed, so he stole that and took off for home. 

In 1925 or 1926 they bought a 1923 Ford Sedan, at the M. Gulseth auction 
sale, for $300.00. The doors were behind the driver and front passenger's seat, 
which made it awkward getting In and out of the front seat, The rear window was 
an oval shaped affair, and the side windows were huge. All of them were equipped 
with blinds. The windows were fastened with leather straps that had holes in for 
adjustment. It had a self starter that was famous for not working, so driving it was. 
somewhat of a two-man job. One day when | was in Hanna with John, it clonked 
Out in the middle of an intersection. | cranked until ! was too tired to swear. Then | 
jumped on the running-board and it took off on its own. As for the swearing, John 
managed very well for both of us. The car was always kept washed and polished 
and in the shed. It was so high and top heavy, that it wasn't safe to be out in a 
strong wind with it. However it gave them a lot of years of service, well up into the 
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forties. | can't remember that it ever let them down on the road, and it sure could 
plow snow and mud, : 

‘One summer | plowed 75 acres for them, with two horses and a sixteen inch 
walking plow, averaging about two acres a day. It was a good thing that it was a 
long summer. | was just a young kid then and probably not much good for 
anything else, so the few dollars | made were sure welcome. Sexsmiths never did 
get a tractor, so when the time came to farm with them, they hired some work 
done, or rented the land out. 

Roy Coghill had a Rumley Oil Pull, and he did some work for them. 

Mrs. Sexsmith was a great lover of cats, and they sure had them. They were 
every size, shape and color, and they multiplied like rats. | worked there one 
winter, and | used to shoot them on the sly. | was up to eighty before they noticed 
there were less cats, and they stil had lots left. 

In her younger days, Mrs. Sexsmith was a wonderful cook and if you were 
near their place at meal time and didn't stop in you had a fight on your hands. She 
put up enough preserves to keep an army, so there were bound to be some loose 
lids and fermentation would set in. The old folks were teetotalers, but that fruit 
seemed to go over good. Later on Bill and! would help the odd jar develop a loose 
lid, and then let nature take its course. | don’t think any of the neighbors will forget 
her tea. It would float a horse-shoe with the horse attached. 

They used to love to play cards, their favorite game being “smear”. The 
winter | was there we played cards every night from nine to twelve. It got to be like 
work after a while but there wasn’t much else to do. You can only read one book so 
many times, and newspapers were far and few between. 

‘left the country to join the army when the war broke out. | never saw Robert 
again, and | saw Mrs. Sexsmith only once in 1946. John lived alone after they 
passed away, but | saw him only a few times too. 

THE SEXSMITHS, continued by Bill Gaugler — The Sexsmiths remained loyal 
to Ontario, and everything that came from there was the best. | remember once 
when John got some apples from Ontario, he was really in his glory. 

In his later years Mr. Sexsmith became disabled and when he couldn't get up 
and down stairs anymore, he stayed upstairs. Once he got his head stuck between 
the rungs of the headboard and it took John all afternoon to get him out. | recall 
being there when the cats got the best of him. He'd take his cane and bang on the 
floor, and holler and pretty soon they'd come down three deep. The staircase was 
steep and narrow, so before they hit bottom they were somersaulting over each 
other. Mrs. Sexsmith devoted a lot of time to looking after him. He passed away in 
the early forties. 

In February of 1946 their house burned down and they lost everything with it, 
including most of their cats. Mrs. Sexsmith was in her seventies by then, and it was 
a real shock for her. John bought the old Baxter house from John Wimmer, and 
the neighbors all helped move it and fix it up. Mrs. Sexsmith and John stayed with 
the folks until the house was ready. When the men were working on the house they 
‘saw to it that there were only two old pet tom cats left, and they didn't reproduce. 
Mrs. Sexsmith tried very hard to look after the house and herself, but she just 
‘wasn't up to it any more. In the fall of 1947, John took her to the hospital and she 
died shortly after. 

After his mother passed away, John had more time to socialize, and because 
of his sense of humor he was popular with the young people. He always had 
‘company or was being taken somewhere. He had his land rented out, but he was 
still living on the farm when he died in 1958. 
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MR. and MRS. WILLIAM LOHRMANN, By Pauline Lohrmann Leicht — My 
parents emigrated from Garrison, North Dakota, on March.28, 1910, and arrived at 
Castor on April 5. The children who were all born in the United States, were Lena, 
Chris, John, Charles, Minnie, Pauline and Marie. Some of the family remained in 
the States, but Chris, Charles, Marie and | came to Canada with our parents. 

In 1910 Father filed on the homestead, the SW 19-33-14, and took a pre- 
‘emption across the road. We had six horses, four cows and some chickens as well 
as other settlers’ effects, 

Mr. Kane operated a mine, and a store and post office. Marie Bartsch (Mrs, 
Don Cameron) worked there for a long time. Our first school was Netherby and the 
first cemetery was on the same grounds. Mail was delivered twice a week from 
Castor to Garden Plain, 

In 1926 Father and Mother moved to Victoria, B.C. and later went to Langley 
Prairie. Father died March 9, 1931. Mother died at the Misericordia Hospital in 
Edmonton February 20, 1939. Both are buried in Ocean View cemetery, New 
Westminster, B.C. 










DAVID LEICHT SR., By Christina Leicht Lohrmann — David Leicht was born 
‘of German parents in South Russia on December 16, 1858. Until he was twenty- 
‘one he helped his parents on the farm. Then he was drafted into the Russian army 
and spent four years training. 

Katharina Ketterling was also born of German parents in South Russia 
December 3, 1863. They were married on February 15, 1884. They left for America 
in the fall, arriving December 30, 1884, and pioneering and farming in North and 
South Dakota for eighteen years. By this time they had four children, David ur., 
Katharina (Kate), Gideon (Jack), and Christina. 

David and family moved to Quincy, Washington, July 1902. They farmed 
there for eight years. By this time Kate was married to John Weltz. As the country 
had turned into a dust bowl, David and family, also John and Kate, moved to Olds, 
Alberta in March 1910, 

Ft r After farming rented land and run- 
ning a threshing outfit in the Olds dis- 
trict for three years, David decided to 
move to Hanna. By this time David Jr. 
was married to Barbara Morlock and 
living at Trochu. 

Jack and David Jr. had been out 
to Hanna and made arrangements with 
‘a Mr. Brown, to rent his place four miles 
straight east of Hanna. David Jr. bought 
a lot in Hanna where he later built a 16° 
x 24" two-roomed car roof house. 

Jack and Dad loaded all machinery, 
household effects, cattle, and horses 
into a freight car and shipped out to Cas- 
tor in March 1913, Jack going with the 
freight car to take care of the stock. Dad, 
mother and I drove out to Castor with a 
team and democrat. Road conditions 
The Leicht Family. Dave, Christina, Kathy, Jack. were far from good but we got to Castor 

in about three days, 

Mother and I went to Hanna with a livery team that happened to be going that 
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way. We stayed at a boarding house while David Jr. moved his family to Hanna 
from Trochu. Mother stayed with Barbara while David Jr. and | took his team ang 
wagon and went to Castor. Dad and Jack had the car unloaded by this time. After 
loading the wagons and getting everything ready we only got six miles out the first 
day, stopping at Peddris for the night. 

The next day was hard on horses and cows. It was my lot to drive the cattle, 
four cows and five or six young stock. They got so tired walking and so did the 
pony. We arrived about two o'clock in the morning. The poor cows could hardly 
move for three days, they were so foot sore. | had not done any riding for a long 
time and | was mighty stiff myself. When | think back now | don't know how we did 
it 

As it turned out there was no pasture on the place and we had no feed. Dad 
went out and bought some oats for the horses; the cows we could run on the 
quarter just south as it was open prairie. We only stayed long enough to put in the 
crop for Mr. Brown. 

In the meantime Dad rented Mr. Dave Lesley's place which was seven miles, 
north. This place had pasture, a good well and cultivated land. There was also an 
‘open quarter to the east which had cutbanks down the centre. When the pasture 
{got short we turned the cows out there. One night | went for the cows and one was 
missing, | started the ones | found for home, and started looking for the missing 
one. As | walked along the edge of the cutbank I could see her down in the bottom 
of the flat. 

| discovered she had fallen into a “soap” hole, not quite big enough for all her 
body to go down. | went home for help. Dad and Jack got her out safe and sound, 
‘A“soap” hole is very deceiving and dangerous. They very in size, the soil around 
the edge is firm and natural. The hole is level full of a thin soapy mud, which looks 
dry and firm, and is bottomless. That was our first and last experience with a 
“soap” hole. 

By this time homesteads were hard to find. Dad finally got one just north of 
Wilhelm Lohrmann’s, the NW 19-33-14. Dad and Jack then started breaking land 
and getting it ready to seed, and also built a barn and did some fencing, working 
this all in while farming the Lesley place too. Dad also built a 12 x 20 car root 
‘granary on skids, which was later moved to the homestead and served as a house 
while putting in the crop. 

‘We moved to the homestead in March 1915. After seeding that summer Dad, 
Jack and David Jr. added another 12' x 20' to the granary, and raised it to a storey 
and a half making four rooms. 

‘As part of the land was lake it made us short of hay land. There was 
Hudson Bay section about two miles north west of us, so Dad went to Hanna and 
got a three or four year haying lease on it. Come haying time Dad happened to 
notice someone putting up hay on it, so he drove over and visited with them for @ 
while. Then he said, “I hope you boys put a good top on that stack as | would not 
like my hay to spoil.” You can imagine what a shock that was. Dad told them if they 
would finish what they had cut he would pay them for their work, which they did 

There were a lot of good times as the years went by, picnics, ballgames. The 
First of July at Garden Plain was always a big day, and there were dances at the 
different schools, and church services. 

In 1917 a hail storm came through and flattened all the crops. Mother had 
quite a flock of ducks, they were all in the slough when it hit. After it was over, the 
duck flock looked like a battle field, some were killed, some had broken wings. 
some had broken legs, one had both legs broken, mother set them the best she 
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could and bandaged them, and in a surprisingly short time even the ones with the 
broken legs were on their way to the slough. 

David Leicht Sr. Passed away February 14, 1922. Mother stayed with David 
Jr. for a time, then she married Fred Schultz October 4, 1922, 

Fred Schultz passed away May 9, 1946. 

Mother passed away March 24, 1947. 


THE RIDDLE STORY, By Willlam Riddle — James Ernest Riddle was born in 
Glenbrooke, Nevada in 1884, His parents were Canadian citizens living temporari- 
ly In Nevada where his father was employed at a sawmill, They returned to their 
home farm at Crystal Falls, Quebec, and it was there that James and his four 
sisters, Myrtle, Ruth, Bertha and Iona, were raised. 

At the outbreak of World War | James enlisted In the 224th Battalion and later 
transferred to the Forestry Corps. On February 13, 1916, he was married to Susan 
Burge in Newton Abbot, Devonshire, England. After the war they returned to 
Canada, landing at St. John, New Brunswick on April 20, 1919. Their first child, 
William, was born two days’ previously aboard the S.S. Grampian on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

William and Susan Riddle took up farming at Crystal Falls and there two more 
sons and three daughters were added to the family. In the fall of 1927 James came 
west to work in the construction department of Canadian National Railways, and 
the following year his wife and family joined him at Cameo, Saskatchewan. The 
next few years were spent at various railway construction jobs in Saskatchewan. 

When construction on the Scapa-Spondin line was started, James was 
moved to Scapa, and in May of 1931 he moved his family here by car, a 1927 two- 
door Chev sedan which he had purchased from T. Harley. At first the family lived 
in the old Anderson farm buildings south-east of Scapa; later they moved to the 
Gulseth house now owned by Art Weich. In 1994 they purchased the Jack Leicht 
farm one mile east of Scapa. 

The family consisted of three sons and five daughters. William, born in 1919, 
married Margaret Malm in 1940, and resides in Hanna. Their family is mentioned 
in the Maim story. 

Hugh, born 1921, now owns the home farm at Scapa, He married Helen 
Pinkham of Hanna and has one son, Terry, and a daughter, Annette. 

Erie, born 1922, married Irene Doble and lives in Hanna. Their family 
consists of daughters Gladys, Gerry, Mary Irene, Harlene and son Bruce. 

Margaret, born 1923, married E.G. Pedersen. They and family Rick, Greg and 
Susan live in Calgary. 

Dorothy, born 1925, is now Mrs. W. Hopkins. She has two daughters, Lor! 
‘Anne and Wendy, and lives in Calgary. 

Winifred, born 1927, is Mrs. A. Carlson. Her children are Doug, Ron, Kevin, 
Judy, Dorothy, Dana and Paddy. 

fona was born in Hanna in 1935. She married Arthur Stark and they and their 
daughters, Debbie, Amanda and Cindy, reside in Maple Ridge, B.C. 

‘Mary Jane was born in Hanna on December 3, 1936, and her mother, Susan, 
Passed away two days later, at the age of forty-one years. 

James was pensioned from the C.N.R. in August, 1949, and resided with his 
on Bill and his family until the time of his passing in the Col. Belcher hospital in 
Calgary on March 16, 1962, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
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HUGHIE RIDDLE, By Hughle Riddle — | came with my parents and the rest of 
the family to the Chris Lohrmann farm in the Scapa district in 1931. | attended the 
Scapa school. 

During the summer of 1934, when | was fourteen, | went to work for Rudolph 
Haessel for two and a half months during the summer holidays. As wages | 
received a cow which started me in the cattle business. That winter and the 
following summer, | went after school to help Mrs. Fennell with her chores, 
receiving a heifer calf. The next year Bert Sim, on his way home from Scapa, 
would take me and sometimes Ernie to help with the chores on weekends or after 
school. | worked for Bert and his dad off and on for years after that. 

By 1936 | was through school and was hired by George Wright and Wilfred 
‘Smith to help put in the crop and summerfallow. That fall and the following year | 
worked for Jack Temple. 

In the spring of 1938 Don Cameron asked me to work for him. During the time 
I was there we put in the Caragana shelter belt. We dug the trees out of Kane's 
grove and hauled them by team and wagon. The five-foot trees were then placed 
in holes which had been dug beforehand. The holes were filled with rotted manure 
and thoroughly wetted down. The trees survived and can be still seen, much 
higher and thicker, where Erbin and Winnie Grove live today. 

At Don's | drove horses while Don drove the 10-20 Advance Rumley, which he 
had purchased from Harry Bartman. Don also got a combine from Harry at the 
same time. 

After working at Camerons, | came home to stay. farming with horses. I got 
horses to break from a relative of my dad's, Pollock of Pollockville. | would ride to 
Pollocks and drive back, usually four head. The rest of the summer was spent in 
breaking them. The saddle horse | had at that time was named King. He was 
brought in from Bassano by Ironsides. They sold him to Ken Williams and | bought 
him from the Williams auction sale. He was a tough little horse with plenty of 
stamina. He had five brands on one hip and one on the other. King eventually died 
of old age. 

‘The winter of 1941-42, | was training with the Army at Camrose, 

By 1950 | got my first tractor and eventually disposed of the horses, keeping 
only cattle. When George Burns came to Scapa and started trucking, | helped him 
whenever he needed me. 

For the past two years | have been operator of the breaker pit at the 
Sheerness coal mine, 

In December 1976, Helen Sieverson and | were married. Our children, Terry 
and Annette, are bussed to the Hanna School. 


CHESTER R. BARTMAN, from Information supplied by Harry Bartman and 
John Grove — Chester Bartman, one of four brothers who came to this area at 
different times, was born in Tobermorey, Ontario in 1889. He came west in 1909 to 
file on his homestead, the SW 5-34-14. He lived in a sod shack until a cottage-type 
house was built in 1916. Brother Harry, who had been working in Edmonton, drove 
down in a Regal car to visit Chester and helped him build a sod pig house. 

Chester worked for Gulseths, who had come from Devil's Lake, North Dakota, 
to homestead. He and Marian Gulseth were married, but she died a year or so 
later and her folks had her body sent back to Devil's Lake for burial. 

The big hipped-roofed barn which could be seen for miles, was built about 
1927 or 1928. Chester built up a herd of good Shorthorn cows, many of which 
were excellent milkers. By selling cream and raising pigs he made a modest living. 
He owned one of the last Model T's ever built, a green coupe. 
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He had an auction sale in the spring of 1936 and went back to Ontario to live. 
He rented the place out, but soon returned to live there and to work at doing odd 
jobs for others. He passed away a few years ago. 


ALEXANDER F. (BRUCE) EICKMIER, trom information supplied by Harry 
Bartman and John Grove — Bruce Eickmier homesteaded the SW 4-34-14 in 
4910. He halled originally from Hanover, Bruce County, Ontario, hence the 
nickname. He was employed in Nacktol’s Furniture Factory, and in the winter of 
1911 or 1912 he worked as Castor’s dog catcher, at a dollar a head. He had a good 
thing going for him, or so the townspeople of Castor thought. They kept turning 
out the impounded dogs, so Bruce quit that job. 

While on the homestead he lived in a partial dugout, with part of the walls and 
the roof above ground level. In one of the early years he received slight hall 
damage to his crop, but he knew the damage was too little for him to make a claim 
for damages, so taking his oxen and a length of barbed wire, he dragged the 
remaining crop down. He collected a good claim, 

Bruce built a well drilling machine and drilled many wells in this country. He 
stated that he started building the machine with nine dollars to his name, and that 
when it was completed he still had three dollars left. Bruce was an accomplished 
Violinist, and had the gift of gab. 

He departed here for Hanna where he bought and ran a second hand store. 
Then he moved to Drumheller where he was in the same business. Tiring of these 
ventures, he left for an isolated bush farm in the interior of B.C. However, 
civilization caught up to him again, and in later years he retired to a small holding 
at Surrey, B.C., where he has since passed away. 








MRS. HARRY COOK (DOROTHY), 
By Blanche Coultis — Mrs. Dorothy 
Cook, master teacher, war nurse, Scapa 
pioneer and wife of homesteader Harry 
Cook, contributed so much to the Sulli- 
van Lake area. 

After training as an elementary 
school teacher in England, she volun- 
teered as a nurse during World War | 
and served in soldiers’ hospitals in her 
homeland. Emigrating after the war, she 
came to Scapa where she met again 
Harry Cook, whom she had known in 
the Thames Mouth, her English home. 
Harry, who had expected to enter the 
British navy, as generations of his fam- 
ily had done, was prevented from doing 
80 by his stuttering. At an early age he took a homestead south-west of Scapa 
where he spent his lie unti ill health forced him into retirement in Hanna, 

Dorothy and Harry were married, and then Dorothy attended Calgary Normal 
School. Because of her exceptional ability as a teacher she was offered a position 
in the Normal Practice School. Instead of accepting she returned home to spend 
her life teaching in neighboring rural schools. Getting home weekends in good 
weather and bad often made great demands on her energy. Yet she taught with 
immense enthusiasm. Pupils remembered her well. She knew them individually 
and could meet their needs. 





Scapa teachers about 1943, Blanche Coultis, 
Dorathy Cook 
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| first knew Dorothy Cook when she and | taught in the two-roomed school at 
Scapa during World War Il and lived together, in the basement of the elementary 
school. Gas rationing was in. Once in Scapa a teacher stayed put or walked, 
Dorothy, an indefatigable English walker, led me around the district despite my 
protests. Occasionally we walked four or five miles to visit another teacher. 

Dorothy could sew and instruct in sewing, something | could not do at al 
Since needlework was on the program of my classroom (grades seven to eleven), 
Dorothy would painstakingly demonstrate sewing and button-holing at night so | 
could carry on in class next day. She gave much time out of school to altering 
patterns and cutting out material while | looked on. 

‘One remembers her continued cheerfulness, her sense of humour, her 
energy, her joy in teaching, and her concern for the welfare of her pupils. Hun- 
dreds of students and many teachers of the Sullivan Lake area can testify to that, 


| REMEMBER 
By Agnes Burt Thiel 


Kane's Mine. The mine house had three rooms, two down and one up. The 
miners slept upstairs and we slept and ate and served meals in the one 
downstairs, because the other was too cold. Mother cooked and dad helped serve 
dinners for 36 cents, breakfasts and suppers for 25 cents. Many two- and four- 
horse sleighs came from up to thirty miles away for coal; some were driven by 
children in their early teens. There was a hand-made pump to take water out of the 
mine, made of four one-by-fours nailed together; the valve had been fashioned of 
a block of wood and leather. There was a hand bar to push down on the rod to 
release the valve to let In the water; and a spring board fastened into the bank of 
dirt lifted the water up. 

Mr. Anderson lining his well with stone; most wells had wooden cribbing 
and the water tasted of the wood for a long time. 

Dad going to help fight a prairie fire, and the red glow in the sky at night 
that meant that it was still burning, and him getting home at three in the morning, 
tired and hungry and black with burnt grass. 

the hillsides covered with crocus in the spring, and later the yellow buffalo 
beans blooming 

. «going to a picnic at Wiese school in 1920 and seeing my first airplane. 

‘so much water in Sullivan Lake that it came under the fence line and 
almost to the Y of the C.N. tracks at Scapa. 

‘meeting a tall Englishman named Mr. Burley in Fort St. John in 1956. In 
1910 he had been a range rider and travelled from Calgary across the Hand Hills 
and up the east side of Sullivan Lake to Castor. He wanted to know what had 
happened to the three-storey house which used to be on the east side of the lake 
near Castor; | learned later that the lumber had never been paid for so the house 
was dismantled and sold. 

telling two ladies from England who were visiting the Edmonton Museum 
that | had once lived in a sod house, and one of them saying, “Will you shake 
hands with me? I've always wanted to meet someone who lived in one of those 
houses.” 

- seeing Mrs. Bill Weich carry a wooden cradle on her back for two miles, 80 
that Mrs. Bill Hein could use it for her new baby. 

not having much schooling, but gaining knowledge; how to handle cattle 
and horses, and do blacksmithing, milk cows and teach calves to drink; and 
learning that many a baby was kept alive with mare's milk. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF WARTIME SCAPA 1941-44 
By Blanche Coultis 

41. As their war effort the pupils collected salvage-rubber tires, lead scrap and 
tooth paste tubes. | still remember the ants that scurried about in the old tires, 
stacked in the anteroom. 

2. Daylight saving came with the war. When the new time system began in late 
winter | set out in the dark that first morning to build the fire in my classroom. 
Returning to check later I discovered that while shaking the grates of the little coal 
heater | had dislodged the stove pipe so that the smoke had poured into the 
closed room for most of an hour. What a scrubbing Job we had. One pupil 
remarked at the end of the day that we all smelled like cured hams. 

3. The high school girls knitted a beautiful baby layette for the Red Cross and 
put the school’s name in it, hoping to hear from the family receiving it. Of course, 
we never did. 

4, There were many delightful cups of tea at the post office with Mr. and Mrs. 
James MacKenzie. 

5. The social activities were community-centered — Christmas concerts in 
the hall, dances, "500" card parties in the school to raise money for the boys’ 
overseas parcels. | remember a lantern slide show ("Magic Lantern”) which | 
rented from the university to show at school. Adults asked that the show be given 
for the public who filled the hall to capacity. 


THE HORSE THIEF 


There is an old, old story 
That's been passed from year to year. 
How a horse-man came a-riding, 
With some ranchers at his rear. 
‘Some mustangs that they had corralled 
He had taken for his own. 
‘And so the desperate flight began, 
Of this horse thief, all alone. 
’er hill and dale he galloped 
With their horses by his side. 
He dared not stop to rest his mount. 
There was no place to hide. 
They chased him ‘cross the prairies 
To the edge of Sullivan Lake, 
Where from a tree they hung him. 
His lite they thus did take. 
Then they dug a shallow grave 
And buried him ‘neath the tree. 
‘Near the tiny hamlet of Scapa, 
The grave is said to be. 

Helen Standing 


In every district there are people who move to other farms, to the cities and 
towns and it is impossible to contact them all and so many may not be mentioned 
but this is not intentional. 
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‘The Martin Galseth family went back to Devil's Lake, North Dakota in 1927, 

P. Anderson passed away in 1927. The remainder of the stone house bullt by 
him is still standing. 

The Richard Haessel family moved to the Vancouver area. There were two 
children, Richard and Alice. 

Jack Leicht is mentioned in the Dave Leicht story. He married Pauling 
Lohrmann. Jack passed away and Mrs. Leicht lives in Edmonton. Their sons, ii, 
and Ted, live in Calgary and Edmonton respectively. 

Other families that lived here for a time were Wittchens, Snaiths, Doerings, 
Bachmiers, Panchucks, Stouts, Moraschs, Marchants, Ostopovichs, Frank 
Brunner. 


GREYSTONE HALL 

Greystone Hall, named after the post office of the district, was builtin January 
of 1914 by Charlie Lohrmann on his dad's homestead, the SW 19-32-14. It was 32" 
by 40’ in size. The first dance was held there on January 30, 1914, with A. 
Henderson's orchestra of Hanna supplying the music. 

The Greystone correspondent to the Hanna Herald wrote that a barn with 
ample room and plenty of feed was available. The correspondent later suggested, 
“Import a car load of girls for the supper dance. 

The hall was shortlived, as people began using the schoolhouses for 
entertainments. 








Fred and Flora Weich, Arthur, Reinhardt, Henry. 
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H. Brown 
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OWNERS AND RENTERS — TOWNSHIPS 33 and 34, RANGE 14 


SE. 24.93-14 
P. Jensen 
Russel Chidley 
FR. Johnston 
SW, 24-33-14 
P. Jensen 
R.Chidley 
F.&R. Johnston 
NE. 24-99-14 
B. Bunse 
Robert Sexsmith 
Strode 

F. W. Johnston 
Walter Lewis 
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B. Bunse 
F.&R. Johnston 
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SW. 17-33-14 
R. J. Unsworth 
Bert Sims 
Walter Viste 
B. Gaugler 
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A English 

R, Gaugler 
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Walter Viste 
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SE. 1-34-14 
Donald Cattanach 
James Bradshaw 
Thomas Hunter 
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Stanley Strandberg 
S.W.1-34-14 
‘Thomas Kane 
CChib Wickson 
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Henry Nielsen 
NW. 1-94-14 
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Elmer Nelson 
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GARDEN PLAIN SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2941 
By Louis Unsworth 





Garden Plain School, 1945. Back Row, left to 
Tight: Billy Cook, Klara Weins, Leo Weins, Char- 
lotte Cook, Tom Wess. Second Row: Gordon Ness, 
‘Arnold Grove, Charlatte Zeamer, Agatha Weins, 
Evelyn Cook, Barbara Grove, ‘Margaret Ness, 
Fosanna Weins. Front Row: Robert Weins, Erbin 
Weins, Russell Ness, Frank Cook. 





oats Hebe 
tea 


were sent elsewhere. It closed permanently in 1954. 


separ mare 


Garden Plain schoo! was bullt by 
Mr. Ben Bunce, and was opened in 1914. 
Some of the teachers who conducted 
classes were Eva West, Mrs. Violet 
Frogge, Miss Sterling, Miss Ellis, Verda 
Hoffman, Don Pound, Miss Holmes, Miss 
Brydon, Isabella Payne, Miss Bloomer, 
Jessie Campbell, Mr. Scollan, Miss 
McKenzie, Mrs. McLaren, Jack McLaren, 
Mrs. Agnes Temple, Helen Jensen, Ray 
Burke, Mr. Chandler, Stella Johnson. 
When Mr. Scollan became ill Miss Jessie 
Campbell substituted for him for about 
three months; she put on the Christmas 
‘concert that year. 

The first trustees were Hugh Mo- 
Rae, Robert Unsworth and Jim Walker 

The school was closed from June, 
1997 to September, 1939 and the pup 















Garden Plain School, 1934 - 35. Benny Brown, Gordon Brown, Leonard Brown, Paul Rupert, - Wittchen, 
Willie Rupert, Roy McRae, - Wittchen, Roy Unsworth, Harold Unsworth, Louis Unsworth, Helen Bartman, 
‘George Unsworth. Teacher: Mr. Scollen, Relieving Teacher: Miss Jessie Campbell 
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Garden Plain School, 1983 - 34. Back Row, left to right; Stewart Bartman, - Bassler, 2, Peter Rupert, 
Leonard Brown, teacher Helen Jensen, Hilda Bassler, Esther Finkbiner, Rosa Artzenbacher. Middle Row: 
George Unsworth, Gordon Brown, Benny Brown, Melfort Finkbiner, Adelhelde Artzenbacher, Helen Bart: 
‘man, Clara Artzenbacher. Front Row: Louis Unsworth, Altred Bassler, Walter Wittchen, Roy Unsworth, 
Ida Wittchen, Harold Unsworth, 





Children attended Garden Plain schoo! from these families: Grove, Unsworth, 
Delker, Brown, Bartman, Eye, Peters, Ruppert, Cook, Wettchen, Artzenbacher, 
Medke, Smart, Weins, Temple, McLaren, Haessel, Ness, Zeamer, Frogge, English, 
Brooker, Smythe, McRae, Smith, Burt, Finkbiner, Baissler. 


GEORGE CLARKE STORY, By Frances Unsworth — Mr. George Clarke 
homesteaded the south half of 25-33-14 about 1909. He built a small shack and a 
sod barn in the middle of his land, about a mile from the Castor trail. He was a 
very quiet, good-natured man, probably in his sixties, and he used to tell us that 
he was a prospector before he came here. 

Atfirst he had a team of oxen, their names were Red and Bright. | remember 
that they both had very long horns, and that one was brown and the other brown 
and white. He was very good to his animals and gave them the best of food and 
treatment. 






Fighting Prairie Fire, 1909. Bert Brown, George Clarke, Horace Lewis, Frances Lewis. 


He spent a lot of time at our house, as Mother and Dad always invited 
bachelors for meals and a visit, and they were always glad to accept. From what 
Mr. Clarke told us, he lived on porridge and pancakes . . . flapjacks, he used to 
call them . .. and drank green tea, as did most of the people who had come from 
the United States. 
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Sometimes we would not see him for a week or so, and my Dad would walk to 
his shack to see if he was sick. We used to watch for, smoke coming from his 
chimney. 

He planted a rhubarb patch and a small garden, off which he lived in the 
summer. He had no cellar to keep things from freezing, so in winter he had only 
frozen potatoes. He was always invited to our home for his birthday and for 
Christmas 

‘After a few years his oxen died and he bought some wild broncos. | will 
always remember the runaways he had nearly every time he hitched them up. 

He farmed for about ten years, then after the First World War he sold through 
the Soldier Settlement Board to Mr. George Forster, and we never heard from him 


again. 


MEMORIES OF THE HOMESTEAD, 
By Alice Lewis Forster — | am the 
middle daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Lewis. Dad and mother had come from 
England to Victoria, B.C. in 1906. In 
May, 1908, our family left Victoria to 
homestead in Alberta with my uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Sturgess 
and their family 

We camped in tents at Stettler while 
Dad and Uncle walked many miles look- 
ing for a homestead. While they were 
away, we were all very saddened by the 
death of my baby sister Queenie. A very 
nice man made a little coffin for her and 
she was buried in Stettler. 

Dad and Uncle were lucky to get homesteads side by side. Ours was the 
south-west of 30-33-13. | was only eight years old at the time but | remember well 
the journey from Stettler with the oxen and covered wagon. There were no roads 
then, only winding trails. The prairie wool was very thick and many flowers 
bloomed. 

Dad and Mom chose the highest hill on the homestead for our home site. It 
was covered with wild roses, and they said, “We will name our farm Rose Hill 
Farm.” We lived in a tent while Dad built a sod house. Mother plastered the inside 
walls with blue clay which came from a well that Daddy dug. 

Whenever Daddy had to make a trip to Castor for supplies during the hot 
Weather, he would start about three o'clock in the morning so that the oxen would 
ot have to travel in the heat of the day. They could not stand being overheated, 
and you could not even make them trot because of this. 

Meals were a little monotonous, especially in the winter. Beans and rice were 
the mainstay, with wild rabbits and prairie chicken once in a while for variety. | 
remember the first sack of potatoes that Dad bought, in the spring of 1910. How 
good they tasted, for we did not have a garden of our own till the next summer. 
Even the lowly turnip took on a new light in the pioneer days. When one fell off a 
Basserby’s wagon, my mother wrepped it up and put it away for our Christmas 

inner. 

The prairie fires were very frightening in those days. Sometimes at night we 
Could see them all around us and we prayed that the wind would not drive them 
toward us, as they travelled very fast. 





George and Alice Forster. 
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We were on the homestead for two years before a school was built. | often 
think of the winter mornings when we were so gold from walking the two and a hait 
miles to school that the teacher let us sit around the big round coal heater. | 
remember walking to school in the summer with a heavy gunny sack folded to 
form a hood and a cape so the mosquitoes couldn't bite through. We wore netting 
over our heads as well. One day the mosquitoes were so thick we could hardly see 
through the netting. 






Duck Hunting, 1908 Mr ané Mis. Horace Levis, Ale and Frans, 


| remember that when we still lived in the sod house three homesteaders 
stopped one very cold night. After supper they laid their blankets on the kitchen 
floor. One man's bed was under the stovepipe elbow. Frost formed on the pipe 
outside, the heat from the stove melted it, and the water dripped down the pipe 
and off the elbow all night. The moisture mixed with the coal soot was very black. 
As it dripped on his face in his sleep, the man thought it was a fly, and tried to 
brush it away. When morning came his friends laughed and kept him from looking 
into the one tiny mirror we had. His face was as black as could be! 

My love of horses extended to breaking a horse that my Dad had bought. 
Whenever he harnessed him he would lie on his side and kick; even when 
harnessed with other horses he would let himself be dragged along the ground. 
Dad promised | could have the horse, Buster, if | could break him. | always kept a 
rail between me and Buster whenever | tried to saddle him in the barn. Eventually! 
could ride him all over the country, but only straight ahead or to the right. He never 
would turn left. | remember the day I helped Mom up on Buster so that | could take 
her out to see the crop, for being crippled, she could not walk that far. Buster did 
not let me down with such an important passenger, and performed very well. 

‘On March 29, 1921, | married a returned soldier, George Forster. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Scalion in Hanna's little Anglican Church. In 
1923 we were blessed with a son, David. 

In the twenties my husband was very active with the U.F.A. and with the 
Garden Plain dances and picnics. George and Fred W. Johnston were buddies for 
many years, both before World War | and then overseas together, as well as 
farming at Garden Plain. We shared the problems of raising youngsters with the 








hazard of toddlers crawling under the horses’ bellies (and the father's hazards 
after the little ones had loosened the nuts under the binder!) 

We farmed till 1926, but the crops were not too good and cattle prices were 
low, so we moved to Surrey, B.C., where we developed a poultry farm. In 1927 we 
were blessed with a daughter, Dorothy. 
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We shared a happy life as our farm prospered and our children grew up and 
supplied us with grandchildren to spoil. In 1971 Mr. and Nrs. Fred Johnston came 
to B.C. to help celebrate our golden wedding. We promised Blanche and Fred that 
wwe would return for theirs, but dear George did not make it as we lost him April 16, 
4971. | still live within a stone’s throw of our farm. 


CHARLES YOUNG STORY, By Elea- 
nor Young — My name is Eleanor M. 
Young; | am now eighty-four years old. 
| was born in Detroit, Michigan, where 
my parents had settled when they emi- 
grated from Germany. 

In 1914 | married Charles Young, 
who was born in England and who came 
to this country with his parents when he 
was nine years old. In 1916 we sold our 
belongings and moved to Alberta be- 
cause a doctor told my husband he 
might not live unless he moved to a cold, 
dry climate. 

Charles’ aunt and family, Horace and Jenny Lewis, had come from England 
and settled In the Garden Plain area about twenty-five miles from Hanna. We 
stayed with them while looking for a farm. We settled about half a mile down the 
road from them. The place was in very bad shape and needed much repairing 
before we could live in it. There was a large living room with a heater stove which 
burned slack coal as there was no wood, a long kitchen and an unfinished 
Upstairs. To retire each night we had to climb a ladder on the side wall with our 
nine-month-old baby Hilda. 

The first year that we planted wheat it was coming nicely, and was almost 
ready to harvest when a bad hailstorm ruined it, Our potato crop was beautiful. 
Charles dug a pit under the floor in the kitchen, right under the stove, to store 
them, but even there they froze. 

That first year the mosquitoes were awful, we had to wear a net bag over our 
heads. They piled up an inch deep all around the lower window pane, but didn’t 
seem to bother us much in the house. The men had to do their field work very early 
in the mornings because the mosquitoes bothered the horses too much when it 
warmed up outdoors. They stood in smudges all day. 

Charles’ parents and littie brother came to Garden Plain, and Dad Young 
took over the coal mine for a time. Charles was a mechanic and soon people were 
bringing him their machinery for repairs. 

Charles dug @ well and put cribbing in it but there was just a trickle of water. 
Every day in winter we had to melt snow to wash diapers and baby clothes, and for 
the cooking and drinking Charles had to haul water from his uncle’s on a 
stoneboat, By the time he got home with it, the barrels were only half full. In winter 
the water splashed over the tops of the barrels and froze. 

Two days before Christmas in 1917 our son Frederick Kenneth Young was 
born. He is now living in Barstow, California, 

We had several horses and cows and a sow and nine little pigs. The pigs 
wandered over to a bachelor’s farm, and he didn't like that, so he drove them nine 
miles to the pound. People got quite a laugh about that. 

‘One time when Charles was painting a granary, he went away for something 
and left the can of red paint open. The litte pigs all stuck their noses in it. When 





Charlie Young. 
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Hilda tried to keep them out of it she got red paint all over the back of her head 

‘We went through many hardships, but gne good thing happened, Charles’ 
health was restored. Both Charles and Dad Young were offered good positions in 
Kentucky, so Charles sold the farm to Robert Unsworth. 

In 1920 another son was born to us, Kenneth Charles. 

in 1925 Charles had a severe case of blood poisoning, which took his life. 

I live with my daughter Hilda and her husband in Marshall, Michigan. 


MR. and MRS. ROBERT UNs. 
WORTH, By Frances Unsworth — 
In September, 1920, 1 was married to 
Robert James Unsworth. His family lived 
four miles west of us, but we had first 
met as children in 1906, on the boat 
coming from England. His family had 
gone to Nova Scotia, mine to Victoria, 
B.C.; we moved to Garden Plain in 1909, 
and the Unsworths came in 1912. 

After serving overseas for four 
years, Bob bought a Soldier Settlement 
Board farm across the road from my 
dad's place, and | am still there in 1977, 
fifty-seven years later. We went through 
25th Anniversary. September 28, 1945. Bob and @ lot of hard years when we were trying 
traere emeie. to get a start in life .. . drought, poor 
crops, low prices for farm produce . . . and after being gassed in the war, Bob's 
health was not good. We had nine sons, but had misfortune to lose three of them; 
the other six boys are all married and have families of their own. 

While digging a well on our farm in 1925, Bob struck coal, so at the first 
‘opportunity he sunk a slope and started his own coal mine, which he named the 
Three Star Mine. He studied at night and got mining papers, and operated it for 
fifteen years. In the summer I hauled the coal up with horses, and in winter he 








Unswarth Family, October, 1968. Albert, Cyril, Harold, Loui, Roy and George. 
‘Atone time he had eight men working for him, and coal was hauled as far a8 
to the Saskatchewan border to the east, west to Byemoor and Endiang, north to 
Fleet and Federal and south to Hanna. 
In 1985, my husband had Just come home from the hospital and was 
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recuperating from a broken back sustained in the mine. One of our horses had 
died, and as times were hard and a dollar very much needed, our oldest son 
George and | started across the prairie to skin the dead animal. Although there 
was a lovely mild chinook blowing, my husband was very much against us going a 
mile from home, and before we got there, the wind changed and it started to snow. 
Before we had finished the skinning, a raging blizzard was blowing, and to this day 
| don't know how we both survived and got home. My poor husband was nearly 
frantic, walking the floor with a full body-cast on. 

Bob could not work much after he was injured, but took an active part in 
‘community life. He played for dances, was on the executive of many organizations, 
and served on the hospital board and the telephone association. He passed 
away in 1947, after a lung operation. 

With the help of our six sons, and the Lord giving us good health, we 
managed to stay on the farm, where | still live. Our eldest son George lives in 
Ponoka, where he is shop foreman for the County of Ponoka. Roy is Town 
‘Superintendent in Hanna, Harold is an industrial Arts teacher there, and Albert is 
Maintenance man at the hospital. Louis and Cyril farm in the Garden Plain district. 


LOUIS UNSWORTH — | was born in Hanna in May, 1927 and have been farming 
in the Garden Plain district ever since. | started my farming career with three 
géese and two calves that | bought from John Sexsmith with my spending money. | 
got my schooling at Garden Plain and Netherby, walking the three miles or driving 
a mule and cart. By the time we went to Netherby we had a team of horses for the 
winter months. We did chores before and after school and played hockey and ball 
with Dad, as he was great for sports. 


Louis and Laura Unsworth and three oldest child- L.. Unsworth Children: Sharon, Robert, John, 
"en: Gerald, Sharon, Robert Gerry and Frank, 


My father, Robert James Unsworth, passed away in 1947 and left six boys. | 
ran the farm for Mother and bought land of my own near the home place. | have 
tried raising everything, cattle, horses, pigs, chickens, ducks and geese 

I married Laura Clarke, a Calgary girl, in 1950. We have five children. Sharon 
trained as a nurse and worked in Hanna for a time before marrying Wilfred 
Schritter of South Castor. They have two children. Robert is working for the Town 
of Hanna and John is a carpenter there. Gerry married a local girl, Adelle Allen, 
and works for the Treasury Branches of Alberta. Frank is living at home and 
attending Hanna High school. 
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| am a member of Unifarm, serve on various local boards as well as the Hanna 
United Church Board, and have been a schog! trustee for a number of years. 






Louis Unsworth and his team of colts he raised Unsworth Family, December, 1938. Bob, George, 
asa teenager Louis, Roy, Albert, Gyril and Harold 












CYRIL UNSWORTH STORY — | was born in Hanna, Alta., and grew up on the 
farm in the Garden Plain district. | went to Netherby School for my education, and 
a short while at Hanna High School, also completed a course in mechanics. 

‘After my Dad passed away | got a job with the Special Areas running a road 
patrol, and later went to work for the C.N.R. where | worked as a boiler maker for 
several years, till | decided to go farming, and settled again in Garden Plain 
district where | grain farm and run a small herd of cattle. | married Eileen Price, a 
girl from Kitchener, Ont., and we have raised four children — three boys and one 
|, Brian, Bill, Bonnie Mae, and Allison. 








Bil, Eileen and Cyril Unsworth, Bonnie Mae and 
Allison Unsworth, Brian, 














THE THREE STAR MINE 
OWNED and OPERATED by R. J, UNSWORTH 
By Frances Unsworth = * 

On November 1, 1924 Bob Uns- 

worth with the help of a hired man, Bob 
Holt, started digging a slope for a coal 
mine. They laid track and timbered the 
tunnel as they went, working every day 
except Christmas Day and Sundays until 
March 1, 1925, when they finally struck 
coal. It was good quality coal, as the 
a A seam was quite deep. 
Tiree Star Mine, 1925, Fred Blaxhall, Bob Uns- Further work on the mine was de- 
worth, and John Unsworth ready for work in the Jayed until after the crop was put in, and 
Lies then work was resumed at the surface, 
putting in scales, a tipple, and a hoist; and digging air shafts for ventilation, ready 
for putting out coal in the fall 

At first the cars of coal were pulled to the surface by a team of horses on a 
Jong cable, but this was not very satisfactory. The cars held about twelve hundred 
pounds of coal. If the team happened to stop when the car was part way up the 
slope, they could not get started again, and often the weight of the car would pull 
them backwards until the car hit the bottom or jumped the track. Usually itjumped 
the track and knocked a lot of timbers out. Later a steel! drum with a safety catch 
was installed, and one horse on a turntable affair could pull out the loads. It was 
much safer. 

Bob started selling coal in the fall of 1925; some winters he hired eight miners 
and one top man, but in summer we managed by ourselves, as there was very little 
trade then anyway. 

We put in lots of long hours and hard work, but it was a living in the dry years, 
ed the miners and sometimes the coal teams, so we were all busy. Bob ran the 
mine for fifteen years, until he had his back broken in an accident. 

‘George Unsworth took over the mine then, and put down another slope to 
meet the old one, and ran it for a few more years. When the price of coal dropped 
0 low that he could not make expenses, he closed the mine down. 





MR. and MRS. ERBIN GROVE, By 
Winnttred Lewis Grove — We, Erbin 
Grove and Winifred Lewis, were mar- 
ried in June, 196. This was during the 
depression years and most of our food 
was home grown. We milked twelve to 
fifteen cows and sold cream; the 
cheques pald for the things we had to 
buy. On June 4, 1936, our daughter 
Barbara was born, and on November 
10, 1937, our son Arnold came along 
to complete our little family. 

We had many good times as well 
as hardships to remember. | recall one 
hot July day we had big plans for attend- 
ing the Scapa picnic. We started out 
/e were only a mile along the road when we had a flat tire. 





Grove Family. Barb, Len and Pam Young. Winni- 
fod, Erbin, Darlene, Lome, Arnold and Inez 
rove, 


with our Jewett 
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We fixed it, then another went flat. This continued until all four had gone flat... the 
hot sun melted the patches off the inner tubes while we were stopped. 

Another year the children had picked out what they wanted for Christmas as 
soon as the Eaton's catalogue had arrived in the mail. As the time drew near, with 
no crops or money to fulfill their wishes, we felt sad, but by the end of November 
Erbin was able to trap and sell enough fur-bearing animals to make everyone 
happy. 





Barb and Arnold Grove leaving for school 


On May 1, 1947 we moved to the NE 35-33-14, which had been homesteaded 
by George Claypool and which we bought from Don Cameron. 
Our first radio was a crystal set. It just had earphones and worked quite well 
At times we could get Salt Lake City and did get Havana, Cuba, a few times. 
In 1951 Rural Electrification Associations were formed, power lines bull 
and power turned on just before Christmas, 1952. What excitement! It seemed as 
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ita whole new era had opened up, lights, fridges, deep freezes, vacuum cleaners, 
etc. The next big event was a new well and running water. 

‘Threshing was always an exciting time of year. We'were always glad to see 
the threshers come, and glad to see them go. How we would have enjoyed deep 
{reezes if we had had them then! One fall Mr. Grove and Erbin hauled the bundles 
to the machine; | ran the engine and the separator, and fed the threshing machine 
while Erbin and his dad went back to the field for more bundles. The first combine 
was such a welcome sight. Just to think that we didn't have to stook all the crop, 
just the greenfeed. We could almost enjoy doing that. 

Erbin was secretary of the Scapa Mutual Telephone Company for twenty-one 
years. In 1960 we changed to dial phones and our line was divided into two 
Circuits. On March 1, 1973, the government took over the phone lines and they 
were put underground. Our monthly rate was a dollar a month until the 
government took over, then the rate was raised to $5.70 a month 

We also had the animal pound in this area for twenty-one years. 

‘Our daughter, Barbara, married Len Young in 1959. They and their daughter 
live at Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. Our son Arnold, and his wife and two children, 
live at Olds. 

We still ive and work on the farm, 


THE LYMAN GROVE STORY, By 
Erbin Grove — Lyman Grove was op- 
erating a small farm in the western part 
of the State of Washington, and working 
in a coal mine, when the doctors told 
him that his son Erbin had bronchial 
asthma. They said that the boy would 
not live fong in that damp climate, and 
advised the father to move to @ drier 
area. About that time Mr. Grove saw an 
‘ad in a Washington newspaper; Mr. 
Frank Ruppert of the Garden Plain dis- 
trict had land for sale. 

Mr. Grove came to Canada to look 
at the land, but it was too hilly to suit 
him. However, he did buy the south half 
of 27-33-14 from Hugh McRae, put in a 
‘crop and went back to Washington for 
the summer. 

In the fall of 1919 he came back to harvest the crop and brought his son with 
him. The climate seemed to agree with the boy, so the following January Mr. 
Grove instructed his wife to sell their cattle and bring their other sons, Ronald and 
Glen, to Alberta. 

Mrs. Grove had no way to communicate with her husband the exact time of 
their arrival in Hanna, so she hired a livery driver to take her and the boys to the 
farm. The driver did not know the country very well and became lost. The weather 
turned colder and a blizzard came up. It was starting to get dark when the driver 
saw a house and drove to It. it proved to be the Bradshaw mine. 

By this time the driver and his passengers were almost frozen, but were taken 
into the house where it was warm. To get heat to them quickly, the oven door was 
opened. The youngest boy, thinking that he was not warming up fast enough, 





‘Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Grove and baby Erbin 
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crawled into the oven while everyone's back was turned. He was soon pulled out, a 
little too warm, but no harm was done. 

Mr. Grove bought another section of land, owned quite a few cattle, and did a 
great deal of custom threshing. His first threshing outfit was one he bought from 
Ralph Gaugler; in later years he purchased Herman Slemp's outfit. There was a 
good crop in 1923 and by Christmas of that year, Mr. Grove and his son had 
hauled six thousand bushels of wheat to Hanna with wagons. 

My two brothers and | (Erbin). farmed with Dad for many years. We broke a 
good many horses, both for ourselves and other people. | put a sign on the 
harness of one big bay mare we broke, “Man eater, keep away.” She was a good 
work horse but even after working her for three years | still had to harness and 
bridle her over another horse, 

Dad had one part Belgium mare who raised seven colts. They were all big 
horses; her first colt weighed 1920 pounds at two years of age. The mother and 
her seven offspring really made a good eight-horse outfit, 

My brother Glen liked to keep coyotes and badgers as pets, so if we ever saw 
‘a badger away from his hole we would catch him, put a collar around his neck, and 
take him home to Glen. Glen kept one pair of coyotes for years, but they never 
would raise young ones. 

Glen built a snowmobile . .. the whole thing, except for the motor at the back 
which turned a propeller. It worked quite well and he sold it to Fitzsimmons in 
Hanna, 

In 1936 Mother left for the States. Dad did the cooking and milking while Glen 
and | seeded a thousand acres. We had only thirteen horses that spring, two six- 
horse outfits and one spare. We cut the crop with two eight-foot binders. 

Winnie Lewis and | were married in 1985. During the first twelve years of our 
marriage, Dad lived with us, and Glen was there for three years, until he moved to 
the States, 

Mr. Grove was a member of the Wheat Pool, a member of the U.F.A., and 
served on the Garden Piain school board. He suffered a heart attack while driving 
his truck near the Garden Plain school, and passed away at the age of seventy-six 
years. He is buried in Netherby cemetery. 


FRED BLAXHALL, By Frances Uns- 
worth — Fred Blaxhall was a bachelor 
who lived one-half mile east of Garden 
Plain school. He farmed during the sum- 
mer and worked hoisting coal at the 
Unsworth mine during the winter. He 
was a very particular man. He built a nice 
Aladdin house on his farm, planted @ 
shelter belt and always had a very tidy 
yard. He later married a widow, Mrs. 
Nora King. 

During World War Il he sold his farm 
and he and his wife returned to Eng- 
land. During the Atlantic crossing, their 





Fred and Nora Biaxhall ship was chased by a submarine. 

Mr. Blaxhall passed away suddenly 
in 1955, and Mrs. Blaxhall went to a rest home where she spent her remaining 
years, 
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Mr. Blaxhall was famous in the community for entertaining at concerts, 
playing his flute and singing comic songs. . 


ROY BARTMAN, By Harry and Lova 
Bartman — Roy was the youngest of 
the four Bartman brothers who came to 
this area in the pioneering days. Like 
his brothers, he was born in Tober- 
moray, Ontario. In 1912, when Roy was 
nineteen, he homesteaded on 33-32-10, 
some twenty odd miles north-east of 
present-day Stanmore. His post office 
was Fenner. 

Roy put up a small shack and barn 
on his place. Meanwhile, his brother 
Harry had been persuaded to settle in the village of Youngstown, but as soon as 
‘winter set in he was out of a job, as everyone put their cars on blocks for the win- 
ter. So Harry and Roy kept bachelor’s hall on Roy's homestead during the winter 
of 1913-1914, Roy's shack was so small that he could put fuel on the fire without 
getting out of bed. The only outside chores were looking after a team of horses. 

One day when they were making bread, they forgot about the dough they had 
set on the warming closet to rise. When they returned to the shack they found that 
the dough had risen all right, clear out of the pan, down the sides, and some of it 
was resting on the stove top. They made the best of a bad situation and Harry 
claims it was about the tastiest bread he had ever eaten. 

In 1917 Roy left his homestead and bought Bob Livingstone’s half section in 
the Garden Plain district. In March of 1918 he and Hazel Stewart were married at 
Lions Head, Ontario, and the newlyweds left for the farm at Garden Plain. Shortly 
after their arrival Hazel wrote to her sister at Lions Head, “We arrived at Chester 
Bartman's shack near Garden Plain after a fifteen mile trip by team and sleigh that 
took seven hours. The trails were mostly bare and we went through water three 
and four feet deep in places. | was a bit timorous about being left alone on the 
second day here when Roy had to round up his horses which had strayed away. 
Our trunks have not yet arrived, so | baked a deep apple pie in a frying pan and 
rolled out biscuits with a big bottle, all the while trying to contend with a coal stove. 
| was awe-stricken at the way people lived on these ‘wild prairies’, but the 
neighbors are fairly close and yet friendly. | might get to like it after a while!” 

‘As soon as they were able, they moved onto their own farm. 

Of the flu epidemic of 1918 Roy says, “In the fall of 1918, during the flu 
season, the province was prohibition. It was stated by doctors that whiskey was 
the best preventative of fiu. My partner, Elmer Sleen, and myself undertook to 
make some home brew. He was a good mechanic, so had no trouble constructing 
‘€.good still. Shortly after we had it finished and ready for use a knock came at the 
door. It was Dr. Nixon, He had come to enquire where certain people lived. He 
smelied out whiskey right away and knew by the looks of us that we had been into 
it, (He was a booze artist anyhow). Asked us how long we'd been drinking it, and 
how much. A little more wouldn't hurt so we all had a few rounds. Then we set out 
to find his patients. Elmer drove the doctor's car, a Model T Ford, and | knew the 
Country best so | directed him. The doctor slept, in his heavy overcoat, and we 
Went from place to place, rousing him each time to care for his fevered patients. In 
this manner he travelled many miles and brought relief to many anxious people. | 
don't think Dr. Nixon ever got the flu himself.” 





Hazel, Stewart and Roy Bartman, 1919, 
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Roy and Elmer, partner and friend from homesteading days at Fenner 
bought a threshing outfit from Ralph Gaugler. It was a 25-45 Titan engine and ago 
by 46 inch separator. It took a big crew to operate it. Later they sold this outfit to 
Lyman Grove and bought another from Roy's brothers, Vic and Harry, who by this 
time were operating a business in Hanna known as Bartman’s Machine Shop, 
They hauled a cook car with them wherever they threshed. Some of the cooks 
were Hazel Bartman, a Mrs. Smith, Effie McLaren and Florence Faler. 

Roy and Elmer were the life of any gathering. They liked their fun, probably a 
little better than most, and what deviltry one couldn't think of, the other would 
Elmer bought a quarter section of Hudson Bay land across the road from Roy's 
buildings. Roy farmed this land for Elmer, and also the Bob Eye place which Harry 
eventually bought. 

In the early twenties Roy rented the place to the Groves, and he and his wite 
and baby Stewart went to Northern Ontario to live. While they were there Helen 
was born in 1924, But by 1927 the Bartmans were back on the farm. Stewart rode 
his horse Teddy to school, where his first teacher was Miss Bloomer. When Helen 
was ready for school they both rode. in winter they drove a horse hitched to a 
glorified stoneboat. Helen Tucker boarded with the Bartmans and was a bit leery 
of the shattiess outfit 

During the dry thirties they tried desperately to grow a little garden by hauling 
water from the creek. One winter they flooded a rink on the coulee flats and hada 
wonderful time skating. For a time, Roy was abed with rheumatism, having gotten 
very cold and frostbitten while getting a load of coal. 

In 1934, Pete Jensen built an addition to the house. In the fall of 1936 the 
Bartmans had an auction sale and went to a farm near Wiarton, Ontario. Roy had 
sent a carload of horses back east before the sale. Herb and Elien Taylor lived on 
the place for a while, and Herb finished building the dam on the coulee, a P.F.R.A 
Project which Roy had started. However, with the large spring runoff the spillway 
washed out and the dam never did hold much water. 

Roy and Hazel eventually retired to Wiarton where Hazel passed away in 1976 
and Roy still resides. Stewart and his wife Lova still farm at Wiarton. Helen is 
married and lives close by. 


MR. and MRS. BOB EYE, By Margaret Eye — | met my husband in Dakota 
when | was sixteen. We were married there, and later moved to Spokane, 
Washington, where my husband, Robert, read in a paper that Mr. McRae wanted a 
hired man. He answered the ad and was hired. We travelled to Canada with our 
three oldest children, worked for Mr. McRae and later bought 160 acres from 
Albert Hardman. There was a two-roomed house with a cellar on the property, and 
later we built on two bedrooms. There was also a barn and a cowshed. 

We tived on our place for eleven years, and our two youngest daughters were 
born while we were there. We worked the land with six head of horses, most of 
which were bought from Roy Bartman, our closest neighbor. 

The four oldest girls went to schoo! at Garden Plain. They rode horses to 
School, but sometimes in the winter they went by sled 

My husband and | were among the first in that area to plant a shelterbelt, and 
| think Rob was the first to introduce strawberries to that country. We always 
raised a big garden and had cows, calves, pigs, and chickens to care for. 

To help make ends meet, Rob also worked for Mr. Unsworth in his coal mine. 
\ remember one time it was so foggy when he came out of the mine that he had to 
turn his horse loose to search for the house. 

When Rob was working away from home, | did most of the chores such a5 
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milking and caring for the stock. Of course the girls helped too. During blizzards | 
tied a rope to the house and held on to it until found the barn, then tied the other 
end to the barn so | could find my way back to the house and the kids. During one 
bad storm, one of our cows had frozen tits. | had to tie her to the back of the stall 
s0 she couldn't kick. She was fresh and had to be milked 

| think the hardest part was watering the stock. We had to pull the water up 
from the well by a pulley. it was hard for me as sometimes a woman can't handle 
such chores as well as a man. It was hardest when the wind blew and | didn't fee! 
very well. Still, we did get the job done and when Rob was away. | also knitted my 
husband's socks and made the girls’ clothes. The girls weren't dressed fancy, but 
the best | could. Being well dressed wasn't so important in those days. We were all 
too busy to notice, but at least they were all clean. 

Rob planted most of the land to wheat, and some to oats for feed. | remember 
only one bumper crop in all of our eleven years, and then the price was poor. Frost 
and drought ruined most of our crops, stil, we had good times too. 

Rob helped to build the hall at Garden Plain. All the people came to dance 
‘and brought their children along. We enjoyed our neighbors’ company. One 
evening Chester Bartman and his wife came to call. When they went to leave, Mrs. 
Bartman and my eldest daughter, Marion, decided to have some fun. They traded 
coats and Marion started off for home with Chester. | don’t know how far they 
went before Chester discovered it was Marion, but they both came back laughing. 

We sold out and went to the States in 1928 because of Marion's ill health. 
They called it leakage of the heart, brought on by St. Vitus dance, a disease of the 
day. Years later it was determined to be the result of a lack of citrus fruits or 
vitamin ‘C’. We had been able to get dried fruit, but only at Christmas time were 
oranges and tangerines available. Marion died in 1965. She was to have had open 
heart surgery at lowa City, but suffered a stroke at the hospital before the surgery 
could be completed. She never recovered enough to have the operation. 

| will be eighty-four years old in June of 1977. | now live with my daughters. | 
‘am now with Maxine and fee! pretty good for my years. This letter has been written 
with the help of my daughter. 

Your old neighbor and friend, Margaret Eye. 


MR. and MRS. ROBERT EYE, By Neva Eye Hawkins — My parents were 
married in South Dakota in 1909. They later lived in Minnesota, Idaho, and 
Washington, and in 1917 moved to Calgary, where | was born. They had three 
older daughters, Marion, Gladys and Mildred. 

In the spring of 1918 they moved to the Garden Plain area. They travelled to 
Castor by train and were met by Hugh McRae with horse and buggy. Dad worked 
for Mr. McRae. When the farm work was finished for that year, they lived in a shack 
and worked in the Bradshaw coal mine. Next he bought land from a man | have 
always called Grandpa Hardman. | think his name was Albert, Dad farmed until 
leaving the district in 1928; in the winters mother did the chores and he worked in 
the Bradshaw and Unsworth mines. 

‘We went through drought, grasshoppers, army worms, hail and blizzards, but 
in 1928 we had what they called a bumper crop. | wasn't allowed in the wheat field 
for fear I'd get lost, as the grain was way above my head. 

The big event of 1925 was that | had a new baby sister, Lula Maxine. She was 
named after our neighbor, Mrs. Grove. 

In 1926 in a very bad blizzard we lost a young stallion to the storm; he had 
gotten within a few feet of shelter. My dad had gone to lowa to his dad’s funeral, 
and we didn’t get the horses into the barn before the storm struck. Mother worked 
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shoveling snow and tending stock until she could do no more, then she sent 
Gladys to Fred Blaxhall for help. She walked on the crust of the snow, but Fred, 
being heavier, fell through the crust about every third step, and was very tired by 
the time they got to the house. 

In December of 1927, Dad and Roy Bartman had been butchering pigs all 
day, when late in the afternoon my older sister Marion had an attack of 
appendicitis. Dad and Roy hitched the team to the bobsled and started for Hanna 
about the same time as a winter storm struck. Marion got her appendix out the 
next morning and was doing fine. That Saturday Dad took mother to the train at 
‘Scapa so she could go to visit Marion; when he got home | was having an attack of 
appendicitis. As another storm was in the air he brought grain and oat bundles for 
the horses’ feed into the house to warm, at daylight he packed me into the 
bobsleigh with hot grain at my feet and warm oat bundles all around me. We broke 
trail all but the last two miles into Hanna. Dr. Argue put me right on the operating 
table and my appendix broke as he laid them on the tray. | came home on 
December 23, and on Christmas Day, to the horror of my parents and the 
Bartmans, | was out with Stewart to try out his new toboggan. | didn’t get the skis | 
was planning on as no one thought I'd be able to rough and tumble that year after 
my operation, but they were wrong. Frances Unsworth gave me a Campfire Book 
as a get-well gift 

I think | was about five years old when we got Darky, to me he was the most 
‘wonderful horse that ever lived. Soon everyone got tired of putting me on his back, 
so I'd put grain on the ground and straddle his head. When he raised his head I'd 
be on his back and then all | had to do was turn around and | was ready to go. 
When he got tired of me he would buck me off, but if | pretended I was hurt, he 
wouldn't leave me, just stay out of my reach. The sad day came when my dad gave 
Darky to Peter Ruppert to ride to school. By that time | was eight years old and 
could ride any horse we had, but none ever took Darky’s place, so | took out my 
hate and frustration on Peter, I'd pick a fight with him at school every chance | got, 
not because | really had anything against Peter, but because he had my Darky. 

Roy Bartmans moved east, then came back again to be our neighbors. 
Stewart was eight and | was nine. He wasn't supposed to run his horse tll he was. 
nine, but | had been running horses as far back as | could remember, so when we 
got out of sight of the buildings we let them run. The horses told on us, though 
Mother and Mrs. Bartman got on the horses we had been riding to go to Wickson’s 
store: when they got out of sight of our house they took off! 

My memories of the area are those of a ten-year-old. | remember dances, 
and sleeping on the table in the back room, covered over with coats, while the 
older people danced till morning. | remember when Scapa got on the map. When 
the new store at Scapa was opened, my dad was the first customer. He bought 
fifteen cents’ worth of tobacco. 

My dad died in Oregon in 1962, my sister Marion in lowa in 1965. My mother 
who is 83 lives with me at present, and also spends some time with my sister 
Gladys in Spokane. Mildred is in Spokane, and Lula Maxine in Dexter, Oregon. 
Maxine doesn’t remember living in Canada, but when Gladys and | get together we 
relive those times. 


A LETTER TO CANADIAN FRIENDS, from Maxine Eye Nielson — | was 
born Lula Maxine Eye on May 6, 1925, the youngest daughter of Robert and 
Margaret Eye. My name was a mistake as | was to have been named Janice 
Maxine, but when Lula Grove visited Mother in hospital, she said, “Are you going 
to give her my name?” meaning the one she and Mother both liked, Janice, but 
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Mother thought she meant her own given name, Lula, Perhaps | was a mistake too, 
fas | was seven years younger than my sister Neva, who had been the baby of the 
family 

Our folks gave us all that it was in their power to give. Times were tough 
during my growing-up years but | had twenty-five cents to go skating every 
Thursday night while | was in high school, and now | wonder where Dad managed 
to get it. My sisters spoiled me too. Marion made me a white lace dress with a 
yellow underskirt. Gladys taught me to make my first apple pie. Mildred bought 
me my first horn so that | could play in the band. Neva, bless her, kept me in line. 

We came to the States when | was three years old so I don’t remember much . 

my sisters coming up the lane on horseback from school, playing in the barn, 
the new coat my folks bought for me. During World War Il | needed my birth 
certificate, and discovered that both Neva and | have dual citizenship, because we 
were born in Canada of American parents during a certain time. 

I never returned to Canada until 1970, when Mother and Mildred and | went to 
visit the people I'd heard talked about all my life. We stayed at Winnie and Erbin 
Grove's; they insisted, and wouldn't hear of us going to Hanna for a room. They 
took us on a grand tour of the surrounding territory and back to see what was left 
of our old home. 

| met Frances Unsworth next. She invited us to dinner. What a meal! It was, 
like Thanksgiving! We were also introduced to her son, so much like his mother 
with his warm and friendly greeting. One inherits traits like that. 

We also met Mr. and Mrs. Johnson that day. When they heard that Mrs. Eye 
was in the neighborhood they came just as they were, and came running. Another 
lovely couple to remember. I'd heard that we had given them our dog when we left 
for the States. We also spent a very nice evening with Stewart Mc Rae. He and his 
sister had been schoolmates of my older sisters. 

Il never forget the return to the place of my birth, and the hospitality shown 
Us. | hope some day to return again with my husband. If it's meant to be, | will be 
‘coming again. 


ROBERT LIVINGSTONE, By Fred Johnston — Mr. and Mrs. Bob Livingstone 
and their adopted daughter Christine emigrated trom Scotland to homestead the 
north half of 27-33-14 in the early part of 1910. They erected their buildings on the 
west quarter, but after living there for some time they moved to the east quarter, 
‘overlooking the coulee. The creek at the bottom of the coulee emptied into 
Sullivan Lake some four miles away, and carried the spring runoff from the large 
watershed to the east. 

Before Garden Plain school was built, church services were held in their 
home. Bob taught the Sunday school classes and John Sims delivered the 
sermons. Christine was among the first pupils of Garden Plain school. 

They sold their land to Roy Bart man in 1917, and bought land south of Hanna. 
In 1920 they sold that place to W.E. Fitzsimmons, the Hanna auctioneer, and went 
to California, where they had a vineyard. 


JAMES CROMBIE — Jim Crombie was an early settler who came in 1909 to 
homestead. He was a bachelor and a brother of Mrs. Breisford. In 1914, while 
digging a well on his homestead northwest 33-33-14, he lost his life when gas. 
‘seeped into the hole. Bill Weiche was helping him at the time. Jim is interred in the 
Netherby cemetery. 
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MR. and MRS, RICHARD ZEAMER, 
By,Mlldred Hanson Zeamer — Richard 
and | were married in 1937 at the Luttier. 
an parsonage in Craigmyle and went to 
live at Harrogate, B.C. Our first child, 
Charlotte was born while we were there, 

In 1939 we moved to the Scapa 
district, and lived on a farm five and a 
half miles east of Scapa. In 1941 our 
second daughter, Marlene, was born, 
Both girls attended Garden Plain school, 
Mrs. Agnes Temple and Gerda Hoffman 
Litke were their teachers. 

We moved to Hanna in 1948 and 
have lived here ever since. Charlotte 
F Dembicki has two girls, Myrna and Su- 
Richard and Mildred, Charlotte and Marlene san, Marlene Little has a boy Brett and 
FHM a girl Michele. 






be 


RICHARD and MILDRED ZEAMER — Richard and | and our daughter 
Charlotte moved onto the Roy Bartman place in the spring of 1939. Our folks gave 
us cattle, pigs, chickens, ducks and turkeys, and we used their machinery for the 
first year. 

For four years Richard drove mail route No. 1 from Scapa, going south to H. 
Viste's, coming up to Gaugler’s corner, west and north past Carl Weich’s; then 
west past Hanson's and north to Lyxzen’s corner, east past Burt's, Lohrmann’s, 
and Slemp’s, and south into Scapa. It was a thirty-five mile route. In winter he 
drove a team on a cutter, and stopped at Chris Viste’s to feed his horses and have 
his own lunch. In summer he drove a truck. 

\n October, 1941 our second daughter, Marlene, was born. In the fall of 1942 
Our crops were snowed under and we had to take them off in the spring of 1943. 
That fall Charlotte started school at Garden Plain; Mrs. Agnes Temple was the 
teacher. When the children had theit Christmas concerts, | always played the 
piano to accompany their singing, and for their drills. We also used to enjoy the 
Plenics with the homemade Ice cream and sandwiches and cake. Parents who 
could play softball took part, and entered the races too. 

‘Once when Richard and Uncle Bill and | were coming home from Hanna we 
were caught in a blizzard and had to spend the night in an empty house belonging 
to Vic Bartman. We were lucky as there was a heater there and we were able to 
keep warm. In the morning Richard walked to Riddle's and got help. That was in 
February, 1947. We had to leave our car there and it was April before we got it 
home. 

‘Once when Charlotte was little she went out with her dad in the winter, and 
put her tongue on a big steel wheel that was in the yard, Of course it got stuck and 
Richard had to loosen it. Her tongue was bleeding so badly that | phoned Dr. 
Argue and he told me to put strong tea on it. Richard had to drive the team a mile 
to Uncle Bill’s to get some tea, but by eleven o'clock that night the tongue had 
healed enough that Charlotte was able to drink hot chocolate. 

Richard worked in the U.G.G. elevator for two years, and in 1947 started 
working for the Special Areas. We moved to Hanna in December, 1948, and we 
stil live there, as do our daughters. Charlotte married Eddie Dembicki and has two 
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daughters. Marlene married Sergeant Vance Little of the R.C.M.P. and has a son 
and a daughter. ’ 

Mrs. Agnes Temple, who taught both our girls, was one of the first teachers 
that my brother, Bud Hanson, and | had. 


THE BILL COOK STORY, By Mild- 
red Zeamer — Mr. and Mrs. W-F. (Bill) 
Cook and their children, Fred, Charlotte, 
Bill and Frank, moved to the Brown farm 
wihich they had bought, in the spring of 
1999. While they lived there six more 
children were added to the family, Eve- 
lyn in 1939, Chester in 1941, Seiri in 
1944, Annie in 1945, Andy in 1947, and 
‘Sharon in 1949. 

My aunt always grew a big garden 
and had new potatoes earlier than eny- 
one else in the spring. She had a lot of 
: | patience; she peeled the litle potatoes 
oF SEM HE2) because ner husband didnt like them 
Ihe Caok Family: Fred, Andy, Chester, Frank. boiled with the skins on. Her cakes were 
Sein, Evelyn, Charlotte. Mrs. Seri Cook, Bili made with what little she had, but they 
Cook. Sharon and Annie Cook, were tasty, and she made the best stew 

around. 

My cousins, Bill and Frank, used to walk a mile to our place for water, and 
carry it home in syrup pails. 

In 1945 Mr. and Mrs. Cook, Frank and Evelyn, were caught in a blizzard on 
their way home from Hanna. Bill left his wife and the two children in the car and 
started walking home. He got lost walking across our land, and all that saved him 
was that their dog kept barking and guided home. He was badly frozen, and 
though he did not have to have any parts amputated, he was in hospital a long 
time. 

The oldest girl, Charlotte, was at home with the rest of the family. Next 
morning she phoned my husband In Scapa and asked him to go to the car or to 
Greenway's and get her mother and the two children. When Richard opened the 
car door, he got quite a shock to see them still inside it, but they were quite well, 
except that the children’s toes were frost bitten. 

In February of 1950 Annie was rushed to the Hanna hospital, with a ruptured 
appendix. For several days the doctor feared that she would not live, but after two 
or three months In hospital she recovered. 

The Cooks sold the farm and moved to Hanna in 1962. Aunt Seiri died on her 
wedding anniversary in 1967. Uncie Bill is in a private home in Edmonton. 

Fred lives at Drumheller. Charlotte, Mrs. Mervin Clarkson, and Evelyn, Mrs. 
Ken White, live in Caigary. Bill lives south of Langdon Corner; Seiri, Mrs. Lawrence 
Woodbury, is at North Battleford, Saskatchewan. Frank, Chester, Andy, Annie. 
(Mrs. Allen Watt), and Sharon, Mrs. Doug McBride, all live at Edmonton. 








YAMES WEIR, By Frances Unsworth — Jim Weir, a bachelor and brother of 
Mrs. Bob Livingstone, emigrated from Scotland. He came to the Garden Plain 
rea in 1913 to homestead the north-west of 13-33-14. He lived in a sod shack, the 
‘remains of which can still be seen today. He was a blacksmith by trade and used to 
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ply his trade at the Diamond mine located on Donald Cattanach’s homestead, He 
joined the army during World War | and was posted overseas. 

Jim did work for his neighbors, and took part in many parties and concerts, 
singing many Scottish songs. One of his favorite songs was ‘Just a wee Doch and 
Doris’ 


THE HUGH McRAE FAMILY, By Stuart McRae — My father, Hugh McRae, 
was born in Scotland and came to Canada as a young man in 1905. He worked as, 
a dining-car waiter on the C.P.R. line between Calgary and Edmonton, and though 
there was the promise of advancement, and an adequate pension upon retire. 
‘ment, my father was not satisfied 

Land in abundance was there for the taking, and people by the thousands 
rushed to possess it. Urged by the hope of carving a life of prosperity and 
independence from the wilderness, or simply by the desire for adventure, people 
from all over the world looked to the prairies. Excitement, enthusiasm and rags-to- 
riches stories filled the air. There was an awareness of the hardships involved, 
but it was felt to be a small price to pay for the prize. 

So my father, yielding to the temptation of the land, went to Stettler in 1908 
and filed on the west haif of 20-33-14 as his homestead and pre-emption. He 
returned to Calgary and worked another year for the C.P.R., meanwhile preparing 
for his conquest of the wilderness. Acquiring a wagon, a team of horses and a 
team of mules, and other necessities, he was ready early in 1909 to start his great 
adventure. 

Many of the early prairie settlers were from farm backgrounds. They knew 
about livestock, land cultivation, planting and harvesting, so that though they 
found themselves In an environment much different than the one they had left, 
they were able nonetheless to put their knowledge to good use. 

There were also those who knew nothing about farming; those who were 
lumped together as ‘green Englishmen’, though in fact they might have been of 
almost any nationality. They were the butt of endless jokes about harnessing the 
horses with the collars upside down, fetching the left-handed monkey wrench or 
greasing the wheels on the harrows. My father was one of these, green as the 
prairie grass in June. 

He told the story of how, on his last Sunday in Calgary, he took several of his. 
friends for a ride to show off his team and wagon. All went well until they entered a 
dead-end street and tried to turn around. Then he discovered that no matter how 
he manoevered the team, it couldn't be done. So they sat waiting, my father dying 
of embarrassment, untii some kind pedestrian came to their rescue. He turned the 
outfit by cramping and backing the wagon and set them on their way. 

In the spring of 1909 my father, driving the horses and leading the mules, 
headed east toward his new home. As he rattled over the raw turtleback of the 
Mortin-Munsen country he wondered why anyone would settle this rough area 
when a few miles beyond so much smooth and easily worked land could be theirs 
for the asking, Little did he know that the land he questioned was to become the 
breadbasket of Alberta. 

Arriving eventually at the homestead, he set about doing all the necessary 
things to get established, building his first shack, digging for water, fencing, 
putting up hay for winter feed and breaking the land. 

In between times he got to know his neighbors. There was Lizzie Hillis, an 
Irish woman who in defiance of convention had set about realizing her dream 
without benefit of male help. She must have been a remarkable person, working, 
dealing and fighting with men at a time when women, like children, were to be 
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seen and not heard. There were the Lohrmanns, the Leichts and the Bartchs all of 
whom were connected in some way with that most gecessary and romantic 
machine of early rural life, the great steam threshing outtit. Each fall it rumbled 
majestically from farm to farm, trailing in its wake swarms of bundle teams, spike 
pitchers, field pitchers, cook cars and bunk houses. 

Jim Walker was a small, quick-tempered Irish American, highly imaginative 
and full of quite impractical ideas, but an exciting and interesting person. We 
children weren't raised on fairy tales; instead we listened to endless hilarious 
stories having to do with Jim Walker. It seems that he and his oxen helped my 
father break some land, but during the heat of the day insect pests drove the oxen, 
plough and all, into a slough. 

“Mac”, said Jim, “We will tie lanterns to the yokes and work at night.” 

This they did but the lanterns attracted the insects and again the oxen high- 
tailed it for the water. After struggling for an hour in darkness and up to their hips 
in water, they finally gave up. 

“To hell with it,” said Jim. “Let them be.” 

This they did and sure enough next morning they found the oxen lying by the 
edge of the slough quietly chewing their cuds. 

Many years later we met Jim Walker's eldest son, a man now of sixty, but who 
had been seventeen when he knew my father. It was his turn now to tell long funny 
stories about my father, which he did with great enthusiasm. My father, as seen 
through his eyes, was someone | hardly knew. 

There was Mr. Ruppert, a man of such strength that he could carry a hundred 
pounds of beans on his back from Stettler, and of such skill with an axe that he 
could cut a perfect steak from a frozen beef with one swipe. And there were many 
‘more, some whose only concern was proving up on their homestead and selling 
out, but most with a deep faith that they could wrest a good life from the land. 

By 1912 my father had bought the west half of 22-33-14, had moved the 
shack from the west half of 20, and prepared to make this new location his céntre 
of operations. Also in 1912 he went to Edmonton, married my mother, and brought 
her to the farm. They spent their first night on the prairies at Seaba's stopping 
house, ten miles south of Castor. 

My mother, who had lived a comparatively sheltered life, knew little about the 
hardships of prairie settlement, but she was soon to learn. A Mrs. Christ had an 
accident while discing, and badly injured her foot. Somehow she managed to 
attract my parents’ attention, and they took her to Castor where her foot was 
amputated. Many years later a car drove into the yard and a large jolly woman 
bounded from it. Iwas Mrs. Christ. | was surprised to see how little she seemed to 
have been affected by her past tragedy, yet | should not have been, because I've 
long since learned that many people endured great suffering in those early days 
and still were able to live in peace and happiness to a ripe old age. Perhaps 
hardship was the fire that tempered them. 

My sister Bella was born in 1914 and | in 1915. My father was prospering and 
the trappings of civilization began to make life easier. The price of produce was 
reasonably good, and there had been no major crop failures. It wasn't until the 
Tuinous frost of 1918 that my father for sure and many others probably, began to 
‘suspect that the land they had chosen might not flow forever with milk and honey. 

It was during the First World War years that many farmers began to borrow 
money. Then, as now, it was needed for expansion and to improve living 
conditions. Banks and mortgage companies were willing lenders. 

‘Snow came early in 1919. Many crops were left unthreshed and people were 
short of feed. As winter progressed and the cold intensified, feed prices went out 
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of sight. Cattle prices had been high in the fall and it was expected that they would 
be even higher in the spring. But such was nof to be. When after one of the worst 
winters on record, spring finally came, many cattle were dead of starvation, prices 
were half of what they had been the previous fall, and cattlemen were deeper in 
debt. The effects of the disaster were felt right across the country and many were 
forced into bankruptey. 

My brother Roy was born in September of 1921. | remember it well. My 
mother's time having come, as they used to say, we set off in the early evening for 
the hospital in Hanna, some twenty miles away. My father and mother were in the 
seat of the buggy while Bell and | sat in the little box behind, It was a warm night; 
there was no moon but the stars were bright. We knew that something unusual 
was about to happen but we children were excited by it, not frightened. As the 
buggy moved steadily along we gazed at the stars and we watched the roadside 
shrubs loom large as we approached them, then recede into mysterious darkness 
as we left them behind. We saw fireflies too that night and the tiny glowing lights 
filled us with wonder. Time passed happily for us, but not for my mother. While still 
some four miles from Hanna, she could go no farther. We drove to a large white 
farm house, (I think Paulsen was the owner) and there Roy was born. 

As | think back to those long-gone days, two great differences from life today 
come forcibly to mind. The first has to do with night-time darkness. When the light 
of the sun was gone we depended on the coal oil lamp and lantern. Indoors we 
lived by the thin light of @ table lamp, hardly bright enough to carry to the 
furthermost wall. Outdoors it was the lantern. We hung it from a peg in the barn 
and if we had to set it down we were careful not to let it topple on dry straw. We 
fumbled with harness straps and buckles in darkness. But most of all we travelled 
in darkness. Mile after mile and hour after hour we were in darkness. 

Today we have light, houselights of all sorts, barn lights, yard lights, street 
lights, car lights, so that we are seldom in darkness. Yet | sometimes think that in 
eradicating darkness so completely from our lives we have removed ourselves still 
further from nature, and that this separation from the natural world may produce 
more unhappiness than Joy. 

The second difference from life today has to do with horses. Which of us who 
lived with them can forget them? 

They were the means by which we coaxed our living from the soil; they were 
our tractors, trucks and cars. They kindled our deepest affection, frustration and 
pride, fear and hopes. And they shared our fortunes. They were fat and sleek as 
we prospered, suffered too as we suffered. No two horses were alike. Each 
expressed his personality according to his nature. Some were fast, the lead team 
on the plough or the drivers on the road. Some were slow, slow as molasses 
running up hill in January. Some could move huge loads, churning the ground 
with their feet, their bellies close to the ground, pulling their hearts out. Others 
wouldn't pull the hat off your head. Some were wind broke, spavined, foundered 
or sway back, these we pitied. Others, young and strong, thundered over the 
prairies, manes and tails flying, heads high, snorting their defiance to the world 
These were beautiful. 

We listened to others’ stories of horses, and told our own, We heard of 
settlers lost in a blizzard giving head to their horses and being taken home. We 
heard and told of runaways, of eight- and ten-horse teams driven to frenzy in a hail 
storm, racing uncontrolled for shelter, of of four on a binder suddenly bolting, the 
bull whee! leaving the ground and bundles thrown twenty feet until the crown and 
pinion stripped. Strange how they would all take off at once as though each had 
received a simultaneous shock 
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Once when my father was returning from Castor with a half a box of willow 
posts and a supply of groceries, including several dozen eggs, a line slipped from 
his hand and the horses ran. Eventually they slowed down enough that he was 
able to retrieve the line and gain control. His anger was aroused; he decided that if 
they wanted to run he'd let them, so he grabbed a post and proceeded to give 
them ‘what-for', He no sooner had them whipped to full speed than he again lost a 
line, Off they went once more, careening wildly over the prairie. When finally the 
‘commotion ceased he discovered that the posts had worked their way over the 
groceries and the eggs were pounded into the finest omelet you could hope to 
see. 

One of my earliest memories is of my mother, Bell and | waiting impatiently 
for father's return from hauling wheat to Hanna. My mother, preparing his supper, 
stops from time to time to listen. At last we hear it, the jingle of heel chains, the 
muted sound of harness leather, the soft flop of sleigh runners and finally the loud, 
"'Whoa’, spoken as much for our benefit as for the horses. Moments later he comes 
through the door, huge in his great fur coat, carrying a box of groceries wrapped 
in blankets and exuding the pure cold smell of a winter night. Through the open 
door we catch a glimpse of the horses, grey with frost; one, my father's favorite, 
whinneying for attention. Bell and | dance with excitement as we watch him draw a 
small paper bag of candy from his pocket. He gives it to us, then leaves to look 
after the horses. Bell and |, sucking our candy, go happily to bed. 

Another memory is of Bell and | being routed from our beds early on a 
summer morning to bring the horses from the pasture. Disgruntled and angry, 
wiping sleep from our eyes, we set off. Our spirits soon improve as the rising sun 
warms us and we hear the bright songs of meadowlarks and blackbirds. We make 
our way to the highest hill of the pasture and look back, marvelling at the paths 
extending to the farmstead half a mile away, that our feet had made as they 
brushed the heavy dew from the grass. We gather the horses and return home 
convinced that the world is a wonderful place after all. 

The days of collars and nose nets, of sweatpads and sore shoulders are long 
since gone. But when | go to the barn, and gaze at a set of harness still hanging on 
the wall, | feel it in my arms as I throw it across a horse's back, and | feel the 
pressure on my shoulder as | brace against the collar to tighten the hame strap. 

Time passed on the prairies, The completion of the C.N.R. line from Hanna to 
Warden marked a decided improvement in our way of life. We stil had to travel to 
Hanna for many necessities, but we were only six miles from the new town of 
Scapa. Cars had made their appearance some ten years before but they were 
erratic, temperamental creatures, not widely used or trusted. The Model Ts, 
McLaughlin-Buicks, Chevs, Stars, Essex and Hudsons of the day were mostly 
associated with flat tires, frozen radiators, faulty motors, and horses pulling them 
out of mudholes. However, as roads and automotive technology improved, cars 
commenced their rapid rise to dominance. 

By and large the twenties were good years. There were hail storms, but 
insurance at reasonable rates was available, and heavy crops before the hail 
destroyed them proved at least that the country could grow grain. But the good 
times were not to last. The stock market crashed in 1929 and prices began to fall 
The dry year of 1933 was the first of a series that was to drive thousands off the 
land and dash the hopes of everyone. It was impossible now to find money to 
Tepay debts inourred in more prosperous times. Foreclosures and bankruptcies 
were the order of the day. From 1933 to 1937 there were years of drought, dust, 
boxes on binders, Bennet buggies, relief food and feed and carloads of 
vegetables, fruit and fish shipped into Scapa. In an effort to curb unemployment, 
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the government paid farmers five dollars a month to hire a man and it paid the 
man five dollars a month to work for the farmer. Sociat Credit was born in those 
Years and leaped to power on the promise of ending poverty in the midst of plenty, 
and of $25.00 per month. 

Still life went on. People amused themselves with picnics, card parties, 
visiting and dances; we didn't have much money but we didn't need much to get 
by. Ten cents for ten cigarettes, twenty-five cents to go to a dance, and the ladies 
brought lunch. 

During the thirties my father started selling life insurance, and also es- 
tablished connections in Vancouver where he was to spend the last years of his, 
life. In 1935 he advertised the farm for sale at a ridiculously low price. He was 
‘swamped by so many offers to buy that he decided that if all those poeple wanted 
it It had to be worth something, so he kept It. 

In 1931 or 1982 a high school had been established at the home of Bill 
Harvey, four miles north of where we lived. | attended that school in 1933. Thinking 
back | am impressed by the amount we learned in the living room of a farmhouse, 
a far cry from the elaborate educational facilities we have today. A Mr. Reid was In 
charge. Years before his arm had been amputated after having been mangled by 
an enraged stallion, or so rumor had it. He was an excellent teacher, 
knowledgeable, yet compassionate and understanding. Which is to say, | 
‘suppose, that education depends more on the quality of the relationship between 
the pupils and the teacher than on the physical setting in which it takes place. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 marked the end of the old days and the 
beginning of the new. The great drought ended in 1938 and the war created a 
demand for farm products. Unemployment became a thing of the past as people 
rushed to the armed services or to war-stimulated industries. Those farmers who 
had weathered the depression absorbed the land forsaken by their former 
neighbors and thus accelerated the trend toward larger farms. Mechanization 
swept the country; in a few short years the horse was almost extinct. The passing 
of the horse signalled the passing of a way of life which would never return. It 
could live only in the memories of those who had experienced it. 

My father died in Vancouver in 1965, my mother in 1967, my sister Bella in 
1976. Roy lives in Richmond, a suburb of Vancouver, while | live on a small farm 
near the village of Innisfree. The country around here, unlike the prairie, has many 
trees, but there is enough open space and rolling hills to remind me constantly of 
the land where | was born and raised. 





OF WELLS AND WATER, By Pat Taylor McRae — A book could be written 
about wells in the early days, or about the lack of them. We can all recall tales of 
people who, discouraged and fed up with the hard unrewarding life, jumped into 
wells and ended their troubles. There were others who displeased someone, or 
who perhaps had money someone wanted, and they were disposed of and 
dumped down abandoned wells. 

When Stuart and I were first married in 1946, we lived almost indentically to 
the way his parents lived. We lived in the same shack that Hugh McRae threw up 
back in 1910. We hauled water out of a well that we dug ourselves, Stuart down at 
the bottom and me at the top pulling the mud and slush up, until we hit a good 
stream of water. Sometimes if | was a bit careless, mud would fall back down the 
well and over poor Stuart. Many were the bad words passed back and forth before 
we finished, and at times | was tempted to leave another unsolved mystery down at 
the bottom of the well 

The well was dug at the bottom of our coulee and the shack was at the top. 
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‘The first year we were going to make our fortune with five hundred chickens. As 
they got older, they required more and more water. And the house required water. 
It required a lot of leg work to carry the pails up the hill 

At that time we had a big old horse named Dock that we bought from Milton 
Stuart. Every day I would harness him and hook him to the stoneboat and down 
the hill we would go to the well. Hand over hand | would pull the water up and 
dump it in the barrel. When it was full, 'd put a tub over it and we'd go back up the 
hill. Days when the nose flies were bad, shaking his head up and down, he'd start 
up with a jerk. The barrel would teeter and if | wasn’t quick enough, over it would 
0, barrel and water roiling down the hill and Dock running up. Some bad days I'd 
have to make two or three tries to get a full barrel of water up the hill. By then I'd be 
screaming at Dock and crying and heaping curses on farm life, horses, and 
everything in general 

In 1949 we built, with Fred Harvey's help, a small house at the east end of the. 
trees. It seemed like a castle after the old shack; there was even a propane stove! 
We dug another well just twenty feet from the house. That was heaven. | still pulled 
the water from the well hand over hand, but | had no hill to climb. In the winter, the 
spilt water would freeze and build up until the well casing was only about two feet 
above It, and it was a treacherous job to keep one’s footing and not fall in. 

Iremember one bad winter morning | got up and went out to get four pails of 
water, two for the boiler for washing and two for drinking and cooking. | left the top 
of the well up between trips. At that time we had a cat and a dog who had a 
continuous running battle; when the dog chased her, the cat would leap to safety 
on top of the well cover. On this particular morning the cat took @ running leap to 
what she thought was safety and disappeared from sight. | heard a splash, tore 
into the house and that was the fastest Stuart ever got out of bed. He slipped on 
pants and shoes and went down the well on the steps nailed to the inside of the 
cribbing. He rescued the cat from a watery grave, but she refused to drink any 
more water during her stay at our place. 

Wells were our coolers in the early days. We would hang a can of cream on a 
rope down the well, butter and meat in another pail on another rope. Sometimes in 
hot weather it was almost an obstacle course, to try to find room to pull up a pail of 
water. Sometimes we had problems, like when the ropes on the cream can came 
unknotted and the can of cream fell in the well, and then we had to bail all the 
water out. 

Wells were receptacles for many strange things. | remember when | was very 
young going to visit a girl friend. We were pulling up a pail of water for the house 
and in it was a very dead gopher, bloated to several times his normal size. After 
that | never drank water when | visited them, | could always see in my mind that 
bloated gopher with his four little legs sticking straight out. If the water in our own 
Well ever began to get an odd taste or odor, we would clean it out, mud and all, and 
usually find a dead mouse. 

Then there were the different flavors in the water. Some had so much soda in 
It that it made the tea as black as ink. It also forced most visitors to make 
innumerable trips to the little house out back. No two farms seemed to have water 
that tasted the same. One got used to one's own well water even if it was loaded 
with iron and soda and alkali and could hardly drink any other kind 

Water was a very big item in locating homestead buildings. Some people 
Were lucky and found it without too much difficulty; others were not. Some people 
had a talent for witching wells; sometimes this worked and sometimes it didn't. 
One case | know of was the Unsworth farm, where over the past fifty years wells 
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have been witched and dug and drilled at great expense, but as far as I know, to 
this day they have never struck water. 

Yes indeed, many are the changes that’have taken place since those early 
years. | guess I'd haul water up a hill in a pail, 'd wash diapers for twins and 
them in the kitchen; I'd even dig another well if| had my youth and the enthusiasm 
had then; but now, in my twilight years, | like my litte luxuries. 


MR. and MRS. RICHARD ARTZENBACHER, By Clara Artzen — Mr. ang 
Mrs. Richard Artzenbacher and their four children, Ferdie, Rose, Adelaide and 
Clara, came to Canada from Germany in 1927. They settled on a farm at Garden 
Plain, eighteen miles north of Hanna on the Castor highway. 

There was a shortage of water on the farm, only enough for cooking 
purposes. Mrs. Artzenbacher would haul water for the stock and household with 
‘open barrels on a stoneboat. It was a two-mile trip, and often the barrels would be 
half empty when she arrived home. Mr. and Mrs. Artzenbacher dug seven wells on 
the farm to try to find a dependable source of water. The seventh well was @ good 
one, but that year they left the farm. 


Ferdinand Artzon and Family (Artzenbacher) 
Ferdinand was raised and attended schoo! in 
Garden Plain, 





The children went to Garden Plain school, three miles from the farm, and 
made their first Holy Communion and Confirmation at St. George's Catholic 
Church, Hanna. 

Although most of the family shopping was done at Scapa, Mr. Artzenbacher 
hauled wheat to Castor to have it milled into flour. It was a two-day trip with a team 
and box wagon. 

In 1928 their house burned to the ground, Mrs. Artzenbacher made several 
trips back into the house and managed to save some of their belongings. 

In 1934 there was a drought, and the grasshoppers ate up the crop and grass. 
Mr. Artzenbacher and Ferdie took a mower and hayrack and horses and went to 
Rocky Mountain House where they cut a lot of slough hay. That fall the family 
moved to the Crimson Lake area where both Mr. and Mrs. Artzenbacher took up 
homesteads. 

In 1945 they had their name legally changed to Artzen. 

Mr. Artzen died in February, 1945. 
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THE CATTANACH FAMILY, By Margaret Cattanach Blocksom — John and 
Margaret Cattanach emigrated from Nairn, near Inverness, Scotland, to Canada in 
4910, accompanied by six of their eight children. Their sons Donald and Aleck had 
come over about four years previously. Their four older daughters, Mag, Jessie, 
Kath and Mollie remained in Calgary where they worked as seamstresses for the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The younger children, Elizabeth and John, continued on 
to the Scapa district with their parents and a homestead was established 


Grandpa Cattanach farmed his homestead until 1926 when his wife Margaret 
died of a heart attack. He spent some of his remaining years with his son John and 
wife Maymie, and some with his married daughters, Mag and Mollie, in Van- 
couver, where he died in 1934. 


Marguerite and David Cattanach. John and Mammie Cattanach. Peg and Ken Blocksom, Joyce and Ralph 
uaschnick 


Ws, John Catanach Sr., Mrs. George Wright, George Wright, John Cattanach Sr. with granddaughter, 
Wargaret Wright, Mr. and Mrs, Pearce Moris, John Catanach, fob Unsworth 





My father, John Cattanach, bought a haif section of land from Peter Gullseth 
in 1919, and began to establish his own home two miles east of Scapa. To 
supplement the farm income he worked with a team of horses on the building of 
the Scapa-Hemaruka railway. He also worked with the men who surveyed the 
Sullivan Lake line for the Pearce irrigation scheme 

My father met my mother, Maymie Hill, when she was working in the store 
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and cafe at Scapa. They were married in 1929 and had five children, Margaret 
(Peggy), Joyce and Jean, the twins, Sheila who passed away in 1938, and David 

The depression years were hard times for everyone, but my folks managed, 
and if any of the neighbors needed a hand to pull a balky pump, move a granary’ 
or whatever, my dad was ready to help. If anyone happened by at mealtime there 
was always a welcome. When harvest rolled around, the threshing crews went 
from farm to farm and each farmer accompanied the thresher to do his best to 
help get the crops off before Old Man Winter hit. Many years the threshing was not 
completed until spring 

It was in the fall of 1942 that dad had his first ruptured ulcer, and he was to be 
plagued with recurring sessions of this until in 1945 he was sent to a specialist in 
Winnipeg for an operation to sever the vagus nerve to the stomach 

My mother was active in the Scapa Ladies’ Aid and was a seamstress well 
known for her ability to ‘make over’. As times became more affluent she sewed for 
many of the neighbors and their families with new material and patterns, a real 
treat for her. 

We children all received the greater part of our education in the Scapa 
school, walking the two miles each way most of the time. Only occasionally were 
‘we lucky enough to have a ride with someone driving a team and wagon to Scapa, 
of back to a neighboring farm east of ours. The walking was good for us though, 
and we still had bundles of energy left when we got home to do our chores and 
play a while before supper. 

| remember the time that dad was milking a rather unruly cow who kept 
switching him with her tail and then managed to get her foot far enough ahead to 
upset the bucket of milk, Dad had a strong Scottish temper and he jumped up and 
gave the cow a healthy kick. To his horror his foot appeared to break, with the toe 
of his boot sticking straight up. Well, he hobbled to the house to tell Mom he had 
broken his foot, and we all had a good laugh when he discovered that the worn 
sole of his boot had given way with the kick and had pointed skyward 

Dad worked with the P.F.R.A., starting under Fred Slemp in 1950, taking 
farmers’ statements for the drought bonus. He worked each fall at this until 1973; 
during the last three years my mother accompanied him to drive the car. Dad was 
well known by most farmers from the Stettler, Castor, Consort line on the north to 
the Red Deer River near the Brooks area in the south. He made many lasting 
friendships on those travels. 

John and Maymie retired from the farm in 1974, to reside in Dove's Trailer 
Court in Hanna, Dad passed away in March, 1977. 

I married Ken Blocksom in 1951 and we have three children, Terry, Patti and 
Gay, and one grandson Kyle. 

Joyce married Ralph Quaschnick in 1953; they have four children, Don, Keith, 
Marvin and Mary. 

Jean married Dick Moskal in 1956 and they have five children, Randy, Larry, 
Sheila, Sandra and Carla. 

David married Marguerite Connell in 1961. They have two children, Jim and 
Debbie, and live on the home place. Dave also drives a school bus. 


THE BENZIE BROTHERS, By Frances Unsworth — Robert and George 
Benzie took up homesteads a few miles west of the Garden Plain store in 1908. 
Frank, their younger brother, came later. George was a blacksmith, and Frank a 
tallor by trade. 

They drove oxen for a few years, and later changed to horses, and were 
noted for the lovely grey Percherons that they drove. They did breaking for their 
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neighbors, and freighted from Castor to Hanna, and George did blacksmithing to 
earn money to pay expenses while they were proving up on their homesteads. 
George and Frank also worked in the coal mines at Garden Plain. 

Robert used to amuse the Lepard children with Scottish stories and jokes 
when he baby-sat with them. Miss Benzie came and stayed with her brothers for a 
while, Later she became Mrs. George Hunter and moved to the Buchan district. 
‘The Delker brothers bought the Benzie place and are still farming it, 


MEMORIES OF THE FARM, By Pearce Morris — | came from England in 
March, 1913, and worked for a time loading C.P.R. box cars for twenty-five cents 
‘an nour. In January, 1916, | joined the army and served overseas till the war 
ended. 

Back in civilian life, | married the girl, Mary Cattanach, to whom | was 
‘engaged before | went overseas. We started our life together on the Hardman 
farm, which was close to Garden Plain school. | loved the life very much, especially 
when | was ploughing, for the smell of the new ground was like a tonic to me, but 
this area needed a lot of rain to ensure a good crop and often we just didn't get it. 

had my well drilled by a Mr. Ruppert. He had to go down 110 feet before 
striking water. | put in a two-inch pipe and with a one-and-a-half horse engine 
running steadily for eight hours, it didn’t show signs of slackening a bit. In fact, we 
had the finest soft water in the district. The stock loved it, and although we had 
water in the creek in the pasture, the stock would always come to the tank for a 
drink. 

My two daughters were both born during our stay in Alberta. The eldest, 
Anna Margaret, was born at home; Dr. Wade, who attended my wife, stayed with 
Us all night to make sure that everything was all right before he left her in the care 
of her mother. My younger daughter, Greta Marie, was born in the Hanna hospital 
Dr. Argue escorted her into the world in 1926. 

Mrs. Cattanach, my wife's mother, died while on a visit to our farm. She just 
asked for a drink of water and collapsed and died before Dr. Wade could be 
called. It was quite a shock to us as she had never complained and always seemed 
to be in the best of health. After losing his wife, John Cattanach went to live with 
one of his daughters in Vancouver, and later died and was buried there. 

| think one of the worst storms | ever encountered started when | was in 
Hanna one day. | met Dick Haessel who lived a little north-west of me; | won- 
dered if we ought to stay in Hanna for the night but he thought we could make 
the twenty miles home, so we started out. The snow was hitting us like small 
pellets, the horses just had to feel their way and at times ! wasn’t even sure that we 
were on the trail. My wife's brother, John Cattanach, was staying with her and 
assured her that | wouldn't try to come home in that storm. They were very 
surprised to hear the jingle of harness as we drove into the yard. He unhitched the 
team for me and covered them with blankets; after | had my supper | went out to 
Unharness them. It had been impossible to do it before as all the buckles were 
frozen. A few years later the steel came through Scapa and our long trips to town 
wore a thing of the past. 

In 1927 | had over one hundred acres of wheat, seventy-five of oats and 
fifteen of barley, and crop prospects were very good. On July &, | drove into Hanna 
taking a little sheaf of wheat to show to Jack O'Dell, who owned a store there. 
About three o'clock | started back home because of a very angry-looking sky. It 
started to hail and | had to take shelter at Ralph Greenway's farm. The storm was a 
severe one and when it had abated and | was able to go home | discovered that my 
crop was completely gone, not a stalk standing any place. Fortunately, | had 
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insured the wheat for ten dollars an acre, so it was not a complete loss. | waited tl 
the inspector came out to verify the damage, and then headed for the coast with 
my wife and two daughters, aged three years and ten months, respectively. | left 
my brother-in-law to sell my stock, and turned my horses out on the school 
section. My brother-in-law sald that he would see that they didn't stray too far 
away, as | intended to come back in the spring to put in a crop, However, my plans 
changed and | never did return to farming, 

My first job in Vancouver was selling Maytag washers. | tried several other 
‘occupations and finally joined the Prudential Insurance Company, with whom | 
stayed till | retired. 

Ihave been biessed with good health and my life has been a happy one, 
saddened only by the loss of my wife on August 13, 1974, 


THE GRAHAM STORY, By Bill Graham — My great-great grandparents came 
from County Antrim in Northern Ireland to New York; later many of my relatives 
came to Ontario and Quebec as United Empire Loyalists. My grandparents on 
both sides, and my parents were born near Kemptville, Ontario. 

came as a small boy with my parents to Alberta in 1910. | came in a carload 
of settlers’ effects to Castor, which was the end of the railroad going east from 
Lacombe. My father’s name was Ernest H. Graham, my mother Annie Graham, 





W. J. Graham's Sod Shack, 1912. Four miles southwest of Garden Plain Store 


My father had a feed barn south of the railway tracks in Castor. In 1912 we 
moved south of Castor to homestead at Garden Plain. Our sod shack was about 
four miles from the Garden Plain store and post office operated by Mr. Kane. 

We were located near Sullivan Lake, a large weedy lake. There would be 
thousands of wild geese on that lake every night; they would go out in large flocks 
to feed in the daytime. People used to come down to the lake from Castor in Model 
T Fords to shoot the geese, and would return home with the back seats piled full. 

We all had to work hard and try to get along on very little money. We used 
both oxen and horses in the farming operations. We made our own amusements. 
Dances were held at different homes and all the small children went also. When 
the children got tired they were put down to sleep in rows on the floor of one of the 
rooms, and the noise did not disturb their sleep. The music was generally supplied 
by two local men on the accordion and violin. 
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| taught school for a short time at Williston. Then | came to Calgary and 
eventually obtained work in a grain office. | worked twenty years with the Alberta 
Pacific; then in 1931 went to the Alberta Wheat Pool, where | worked for thirty 
yoars. 


RICHARD JOHNSTON — Richard was a tall gangly American who came in 1911 
to homestead the southeast of 34-33-14. He lived in a dugout on the side of the 
creek which split his homestead. Dick had a big flock of sheep which was herded 
on lands not yet homesteaded north towards Sullivan Lake, and in Range 13 
where there was a lot of open range. The spear grass got in the sheep's wool and 
caused no end of trouble for it left big sores in the sheep's hide. Richard was an 
excellent ball player and enjoyed playing the game on the diamond opposite 
Donald Cattanach’s homestead. At the many socials and variety concerts held in 
the Hall Richard sang and recited poetry. He was an above-average actor. 


MR. and MRS. A. E. ENGLISH, By Freda Viste — Mr. and Mrs. English came 
from Ireland to Boston. Mrs. English’s sister, Elizabeth Hillis, came from Ireland to 
Alberta in 1911 to file on a homestead, and later that same year the Englishes filed 
cn the east half of 17-33-14, directly south of Miss Hillis’ land. They had one son, 
Stanwood, when they came. 

A relative who was a carpenter came from Ireland to help them build a 
beautiful two-storey, seven-roomed house. One room, about the size of a pantry, 
was equipped with a wicket and used as a post office. The house with its fine 
furnishings was a great contrast to the others in the neighborhood at that time. 

The Englishes operated the Greystone post office in their home from 1912 
Until they left. It was named after Mr. English’s home town in Ireland, Mall was 
brought from the Garden Plain post office to Greystone on horseback. by Mr. 
English or Lizzie Hillis. When Greystone closed down, a rural route from Hanna 
served the area until Scapa was established. 

The Englishes were hospitable people and many a time a neighbor would 
stop there on his way to or from Castor, and spend most of the night playing cards 
in their parlor. It was important that the room be called ‘the parlor’. According to 
neighbors, Mr. English was a good farmer and had built up a fair-sized herd of 
cattle, He differed from most of the homesteaders, since he had money when he 
‘came. Perhaps that is why the blows of adversity hit him harder than those who 
had nothing to lose. He shipped a carload of cattle and didn’t make enough on 
them to pay shipping and feeding costs. During the night, without a word to 
anyone, they loaded what would fit into a wagon and left. This was probably in 
1922 or 1923, as birth certificates issued to Pete and Bill Ruppert in 1920 and 1921 
list Greystone, Alberta, as their place of birth; and Erbin Grove recalls that 
Stanwood English attended Garden Plain school in the early twenties. 

No one understood how they could go and leave their beautiful furniture, 
drapes, silver and chandeliers behind. The table was left with dishes on it, just as 
they got up from a meal. Their bookshelves, full of good books, became a sort of 
community library, with people borrowing them, reading them and returning them 
to exchange for others. The livestock that had been left broke out and scattered, 
some ending up in the pound at John Sim's. It was well on into the thirties when 
thefts and vandalism finally destroyed the once-prized possessions 

The Englishes went back to Boston without any attempt to sell their things. 
‘Taxes were always paid up on the land. Rupperts rented it from 1927 to 1933, then 
't lay idle until Dad, Ralph Gaugler, rented it in 1942. He bought it about twelve 
Years later. 
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Either the Englishes had built a boarding house when they were in Boston the 
first time, and went back to it, or they bought,one on their return. At any rate, when 
Mother and Dad visited them there in 1948, they still pictured the place as they had 
left it, and enquired about their big leather chair, their cream separator, sewing 
machine, silverware, harness and a trunk full of velvet materials. Of course 
everything was gone by then. 

‘Stanwood was married and in the central United States by that time. Mr. and 
Mrs. English have both passed away since then. 

At one time Greystone was the centre of a large district which had an 
entertainment hall, a football team which defeated Hanna at the Agricultural fair in 
41916; even a Greystone news column in the Hanna Herald. 


MISS ELIZABETH HILLIS, By Pete Ruppert — Miss Hillis homesteaded the 
NE 20-33-14 and pre-empted the NW 21-33-14 in 1914. She proved up and got 
her title in 1917. This was a big job for a single girl, but as | remember her she 
could keep up to any man and do any work he did, even hauling bundles on the 
threshing crew. One fall she hauled bundles on Ralph Gaugler’s crew, and it was 
several days before some of them realized she was a woman 

Her batching was probably no worse than that of most of the men who were 
homesteaders, but it was no better either. She used to make most of her own 
clothes and these, too, were rough and ready. Mother used to tell about one outfit 
she made out of flour sacks. She didn’t do a very good bleach job on them, so she 
had a clearly visible “Alberta's Best” right across her seat, 

| wasn't very old at the time, but | remember that there was very litle money to 
spend on clothes and everyone made the best of what they had. Most of the men 
had a trade to fall back on for a few extra bucks, but not so with her. She 
depended on her income from the farm, and that wasn't much. 

Living alone caused many a homesteader to become hard to get along with, 
land to do strange things. No one beat around the bush about it, they were referred 
to as being crazy, “Old Lizzie", as everyone called her, was famous for taking after 
people she didn't like with a pitchfork. There was a priest in Hanna at the time by 
the name of Father O'Sullivan He was Irish, as Lizzie was. He loved to hunt and one 
day he stopped along the road by her place to shoot a gopher. She tackled him 
with her pitch fork, and he wasn't long leaving. 

He stopped at our place and told Mother about it. She told him, 
Irish people can't get along better.” 

He said, “If she's Irish, I'm going back to see her.” 

We were surprised to hear that he got a great welcome. 

Lizzie could hold her own with anybody, and cuss like a trooper. Her health 
wasn't very good the last few years she was here. She stayed at our place for a 
while, and insisted on helping us, even though we knew that she didn’t feel well 
She never could accept anything for nothing. 

In the late twenties she went back to Ireland, and from what we heard she 
wasn't very well there. She passed away in her homeland. 

Lizzie had gotten her mail at the Greystone post office. She was a sister of 
Mrs. A.E. English. 





‘it's a pity you 


MISS MARY HILLIS, By Pete Ruppert — Mary Hil a sister to Lizzie, came to 
Alberta from Ireland about 1986. She was an old maid, and partially paralyzed. 
Everyone wondered how she could survive living alone. Jack Temple brought her 
out from Hanna to Lizzie's place. 

‘She built a fairly good house on the old site, but for heating she had a fancy 
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fireplace built. It was absolutely useless, and the only warmth from it was 
generated by the person shoveling the wood and coal jnto it. Her hands were 
crippled and it made you wonder how she could dress and undress herself, let 
alone shovel coal into that confounded fireplace. 

| used to go over and chop wood for her, and help her as much as | could. 
She always insisted on paying me, and she paid all it was worth. One day she 
manoevered me into setting the price for the work | had done. When | suggested 
the same amount she had been paying, she got mad and told me | was too 
expensive, and | wasn't to come back. | let her cool down before | went back, but | 
never did commit myself to setting a price again. 

‘About 1989, a nephew Randolph Hillis came to stay with her. It wasn't for long 
though, because he joined the army. | joined up too, and when I returned Mary 
had passed away. 

At one time the Groves boys worked for her, hauling her water and taking 
milk to her, building, and shingling her roof. Randolph Hillis returned after the war 
was over and spent a short time with his aunt, and then went to the States. 

Mary took sick, and was found by the neighbors frozen to death under her 
kitchen table. Apparently she had pulled the table over on herself as she fell. 

She is buried in the Hanna cemetery. 


MEMORIES OF HOMESTEADING 
DAYS, By Eva Walker Gabriel — My 
father and mother, Jim and Clara Walk- 
er, had ten children born to them. | am 
the oldest, then Frank, Cecil, Philip, 
Gladys, Everett, Nettie and Vera. We 
were all born in the States. Myrtle and 
Margaret were born in Alberta. 

‘Our family, our grandparents, the 
Wheelers, their son Ed and his wife 
Minnie all travelled by train to Stettler 
in June, 1909. Our sister Myrtle was born 
a few days after we got there, but lived 
only a few minutes and was buried there. 

My dad, Mr. Lewis and Al Sturgess 
all went out to find homesteads, and the 
he families became good friends. Mrs. Lew- 

‘dim Walker. is was my mom’s midwife when our 
youngest sister Margaret was born. 

We spent the winter months of 1909-10 at old Williston, which was later 
moved to the railroad and became the town of Castor. We moved to the 
homestead in June, 1910. My folks put up two tents to live in until we got our house 
finished. Grandpa Phil Walker of Fleet had put up the sides and roof, and before 
winter my dad nailed boards on the inside of the two-by-fours and sodded the 
outside. 

The second day after we got to the homestead, a terrible wind and snowstorm 
‘came up. Dad had been using his brother's horses, which had just been shipped 
in from Washington, and he had to enlarge the door of the house and drive the 
three big work horses in. Dad, Grandpa, Mom and myself had to hold their heads 
all night, and my brother had to keep the snow off the tent that the other kids were 
sleeping in. He was twelve; | was thirteen. 

We had the cattle tied to willow brush around the slough. Next morning dad 
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led the cows up to the door of the house, and mom milked them. Some of them 
had their tails frozen off. The snow was gone the next day. That storm was June 2, 
1910. 

Our Grandpa Walker stayed with us every winter when dad went back to 
Washington to work in the Burnett mines, Whenever Mr. Yesum came down to our 
place to get milk, bread and butter he would come early and he and Grandpa 
would play checkers all day if the weather was fine. 

Mom and the older kids built our fifty foot long barns. They were both dug in 
the side of a hill and sodded. In winter, when we could not drive the stock to Frank 
Ruppert’s spring, we put big barrels inside the barn, and filled them with snow to. 
water the cattle and horses. 

There was no school for us to go to, so my folks hired Mr. English to teach us 
at home in the winter. We went to Sunday school at the home of a close neighbor, 
Mr. Livingstone. 

One year Mr. Livingstone had a nice big crop of wheat, so he went to Castor 
and bought a new binder. As he drove it into his yard it started to hail, and the 
team ran away and tore the binder all to pieces. 

Charley Christ was a neighbor of ours. He built a big sod house on his 
homestead, and on the end of it built a long sod barn. He was often gone from 
home and his wife did all the farming; she kept the barn as clean as a house. 

One time she came over to borrow our disc. She was barefooted. She set two 
of her little boys in the pans of the disc, but one of them fell off in front of the disc, 
and when she reached down to grab him, her foot got caught and was cut off. Mr. 
Hugh Mc Rae took her to Castor to the doctor, but on the way he got lost, and it 
took him over two days to get there. She lived 

Later dad worked for his brother at Fleet in the summer. He would come 
home on Saturday night and back Sunday afternoon, fifty miles by foot. 

Our dad and Frank hauled lots of freight for Mr. Kane. Frank hauled the first, 
load of lumber that went to Hanna. One time he got caught in a bad snowstorm 
and had to turn the sleigh over and get under it to keep from freezing. 

Dad, Frank and Cecil all drove teams building the railroad grade between 
Castor and Coronation. Philip did the cooking for them; he was ten years old. 
Frank and | did a lot of plowing for the neighbors, and every winter Frank would 
set traps in the garden. He caught quail, pheasants, snowshoe rabbits and 
weasels. 

When | was sixteen | worked for the Hockett Stopping house, and also for 
their daughter, a teacher named Mrs. Braham. Once | took her two children with 
‘me when | went home to visit my folks. It started to rain so I put up the umbrella, 
and the horse ran away. | threw the umbrella out of the buggy and the wind blew it 
down the road beside the horse. | had to turn off the road and very near turned 
over. 

Our mom took people in to room and board till they could get their buildings 
up. She used to bake bread for almost all of the bachelors around us, and knitted 
for them as well as for her own family . . . gloves, mittens, caps, scarfs, stockings 
and socks. She always had a big garden, and lots of chickens. She dressed the 
chickens when it turned real cold, and hung them on the porch with the rest of our 
winter's meat. Then, by accident, we found a better place to store it. 

Dad and McRae dug a well close to the house, but after they had gone down 
seventy-five feet they found that there was coal in the hole, so they filled it back in 
Up to thirty feet, and that was our freezer from then on. There was ice in it summer 
and winter. They dug another well twenty feet closer to the house and went down 
twenty feet and the water came up very near to the top and never went down. 
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When our dad butchered he always poisoned the head, feet and insides of 
the animal and staked them in the ground in the hills, south of us, to kill the 
coyotes. One time he found six coyote pups in a den and brought them home. 
There were millions of gophers so we fed them all summer, but when winter came 
my Grandpa had to kill them. We had tamed five of them just like dogs, but the 
other one was always mean like a coyote. 

The four oldest of us kids used to walk to Kane’s store at Garden Plain with 
vegetables and butter to trade for staples. It was five miles over there. Dad had 
built an eight by fourteen room at the end of the bedroom with a small door to put 
in the coal that he hauled in the fall from Kane's coal mine, and he always bought 
twelve big sacks of sugar and flour and stored it in the bedroom 

Dad had good land and good crops, though he lost a couple of them by hail. 
When we had hail storms, some of the stones would come through the tar paper 
and knot holes of the roof into the house. The first time we had threshers there 
were fifteen, and a threshing machine that was powered by horses walking round 
and round all day. 

We went to lots of dances in the winter. One time Frank took his girl home 
after a dance, and was telling her goodbye when the door opened and her mother 
came out with a broom and started to hit him. He was so startled he backed up 
and fell off the porch into a swill barrel, and came out covered with grease and 
muck. The gir!’s father came out and told Frank to come in the house, and gave 
him some clean clothes to put on, and made his wife clean Frank's suit and 
clothes. 

‘One day when my folks were away my ten-year-old sister hitched a mean 
horse to Frank’s new buggy; it kicked the dashboard and seat off it. 

Frank was the only one who was allowed to handle a gun, and he could not 
have any of us kids with him. One day my two brothers sneaked after him and 
when Frank laid down the shotgun, Philip grabbed it and pulled the trigger. He did 
not come to for two days, and had a terrible headache. 

We had found a large rock which was split into slabs, and dad had used it to. 
make a stone floor by the porch steps. Mom used to sit there in the shade to churn 
her butter. Of course there were lots of flies then. Mom had one of the kids fanning 
the flies away with a piece of paper, but when dad came along and saw them, it 
made him mad, He had a terrible temper. He picked the churn up and threw it on 
the rocks and broke it all to pieces. The cream flew all over the rocks and the side 
of the house, and then there were more flies than ever. After that mom put the 
‘cream in half-gallon fruit jars and alt of us would shake the jars till the butter came. 
Finally dad got tired of seeing everybody shaking jars so he walked to 
Livingstone’s and bought a six-gallon barrel churn. He packed it home, and it took 
him three hours to walk the one and a half miles. It was real hot and he sure was 
tired. 

| met John Gabriel at a dance at Fleet; three months later, April 14, 1914, we 
were married at the Catholic Church in Castor. His people lived near Fleet. They 
had a big engine and threshing machine and threshed and plowed all over the 
‘country. 

We live in Washington now. | am eighty years old; my husband is elghty-nine. 
All my brothers are gone, and my sister Nettle, and there is only Joe, Mike and 
Anna left of the Gabriels. 


MR. and MRS. JAMES WYLIE and CHARLIE WYLIE, By Joan Iftody — 
My grandmother, Laura Anderson Wylie, moved with her family from North 
Dakota to a farm twenty miles south of Coronation in 1908. Her brother, Anton, 
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had talked his dad into moving to Canada, and he went on ahead and filed on a 
half-section of land for himself and a half-sgction for his father. 

‘On September 6, 1911, grandmother was married to James Wylie in Castor, 
Grandfather's parents had come to Canada around the turn of the century, and at 
the time of my grandparents’ marriage, grandfather's brother Charlie had 
homesteaded five miles south of Garden Plain, on the NE of 14-33-14, and was 
living there with his mother. 

Being a bachelor, Charlie wanted to rent his farm for a couple of years and 
work out, so the newly-weds, James and Laura Wylie, took over the farm. They 
lived in a four roomed lumber house and even the floor was made of rough lumber 
. . Not the easiest floor to scrub come Saturday. They were fortunate, however, as 
they had shallow wells with plenty of water and managed to make a living by 
selling cream, butter, eggs, chickens, etc. 

Fuel was of little concern as there was a mine two miles away which provided 
ample coal at two dollars for a wagon box full. Help and company was always 
available from the neighbors. 

In due time, Charlie returned to the farm and married a Scottish girl. Eleven 
months later he lost his wife and ten-pound infant son in the Hanna hospital, even 
though two doctors were in attendance. Charlie then sold out, took his money and 
his mother and left for California. 

‘As there was no homestead land available around Garden Plain, my 
grandparents packed up their few possessions and their baby daughter Laura 
Ella, born June 26, 1912 and moved to a homestead at West Wingham, Alberta 
Later they moved to the Peace River district. 

Grandfather passed away in the Berwyn hospital in October, 1957. Grand- 
mother lived with my parents unt 1973 when she moved into an auxiliary hospital 
‘At the age of 86 she is in reasonably good health. 


THE FRANK RUPPERT and PETE RUPPERT STORIES, By Pete Ruppert 
— My father, Frank Ruppert, was born in Glencoe, Minnesota in 1886. Mother was 
born in 1898 in New Ulm, Minnesota. Father came to Canada in 1904 and was 
employed in Saskatchewan as a steam engineer for the C.P.R. After a few years he 
left the company and operated gas and steam outfits for large farms in 
Saskatchewan. 

When he came to Alberta to homestead in 1912, he walked the prairie 
following the buffalo trails with the idea of finding a constant supply of water. He 
homesteaded the SE 16-33-14 and pre-empted the adjoining north quarter 
section. The spring there, where those buffalo trails converged, has never run dry. 

To prove up the homestead he did his breaking with oxen. Hard times were 
the order of the day. He managed to keep going by drilling wells for almost 
everybody in the country. In 1914 he was injured in a well-drilling accident and 
spent the next three years in the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota. He never 
walked without crutches again. 

Mother and Father were married in New Ulm, Minnesota in 1918. The 
following year they came to Calgary where they bought a horse and buggy and 
started for the homestead. Mother used to tell about the trip . . . over 150 miles. 
She wondered if Father really had a farm out there of if she was ‘being led down 
the garden path.’ 

| was born in 1920 with brother Bill coming in 1921. (Bad luck comes in 
bunches). Our post office was Greystones, Alberta, The building is still standing 
on NE 17-33-14, and was operated by a Mr. A. English. His wife was a sister to 
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Elizabeth Hillis who homesteaded and pre-empted on section 20. She was better 
known, but not to her face, as ‘Old Liz’. 

No doctors were available in those days and Mrs. Sexsmith was a midwife. 
ghe brought both Bill and me into the world. Brother Paul was born in 1927 but 
that time Dr. Paul Baxendale was in attendance. He had a Model T Ford car and 
when he started to go someplace, he got there. He probably wrecked more cars 
than anyone alive, but he got there, and in one piece. When brother Bill got 
pneumonia he came out to the farm in an open car over roads that were 
indescribable, and it was twenty to thirty degrees below zero. He probably saved 
more lives than he could remember. | can remember seeing one of his cars, anew 
Model A Ford, with both the fenders and the running boards torn off. He had hit a 
bridge east of Hanna in a fog, but he never even stopped, and got where he was 
going. 

Elmer Studer, located on SW 16-33-14, was our closest neighbor in the 
twenties. He rented the land from Bill Veshe who homesteaded NE 21-33-14. 
‘About 1926 Elmer Studer moved away to the north country, and a family by the 
name of Bressler farmed it for a year or two. Later Jack Temple bought the Veshe 
place. 

Father bought a Fordson tractor in 1926. It was second hand but he was a 
good mechanic; he needed to be. In 1928 he bought a new Woods Brothers’ 
separator. 

In 1930 Father died of cancer of the stomach. He was buried on his forty- 
fourth birthday. 





Drilling for water, 1921, Frank Ruppert and Her- 


man Slemp. Ruppert boys, 1930. Pete, Bill and Paul 


Mother married Erich Wiens, At that time we had not yet felt the effects of the 
depression and in 1931 the first car was bought. It was a 1927 Chev. It ran like new, 
Was easy on gas, and the self-starter even worked! In 1932 we bought a new 
Massey-Harris binder, an Oliver drill and a new Fordson. The drill was good, the 
Fordson was bad, and the binder was one of the worst pieces of junk | have ever 
seen, Around that time wheat went down to nineteen cents a bushel, cattle 
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couldn't be given away, butter brought a nickel a pound, and as John Sexsmith 
sald, eggs were not worth the wear and tear on the hens’ backsides. 

‘The winter of 1982 was bad. Mother got desperately sick and Jack Temple 
had her to the hospital in one hour ... . fifteen miles in three feet of snow with 
horses, of which he always had the best. After that the flu hit. The first one to get it 
was my step-father, Erich Wiens, then Leo (Bud), the baby. Bill and | had a time 
milking twelve cows, feeding and watering them and the horses, and looking atter 
the chickens. Baby Paul got it next, and then Bill. I gave up trying to do chores and 
tried to keep the house warm. It got dirty and cold. One morning | saw Mr. Temple, 
Jack's Dad, going by. | ran out of the house and waved him in. The next thing | can 
remember was the house being warm and clean. Mrs. Temple was there and she 
looked like an angel. | wanted to get up to do the chores but was not needed. It 
seemed that whenever there was help needed in the neighborhood, Jack Temple 
and his dad were always there. 

We dried out badly in 1933, 84 and 35. The big news then was the Brownlee 
scandal. F.B. Bennett was prime minister and the Bennett buggy with the 
Brownlee pole was a common sight. 

My teachers, God bless them, at Garden Plain school were Miss Bloomer, 
Miss Helen Jensen (later Mrs. Frank Tucker), Miss Janet Ellis, Mr. Chandler, 
Raymond Burke, and again Mrs. Frank Tucker. 

Bill and | batched one winter on the Hugh McRae place, the NW 22-33-14, 
and sort of farmed it with a 10-20 Titan. Our cooking just about killed both of us. 
Fortunately we had good neighbors, Lyman Grove and his son Erbin and Erbin’s 
wife Winnie. We would go over and help with the chores and never turn down the 
invitation to stay for supper. Mrs. Jack Temple was teaching school, and one day 
when | went over to help Jack, Paul was to bake some bread. It turned out a 
delicate blue color, with some coal ashes and straw in it. When Mother saw it she 
sent over some more bread, with instructions to bury what Paul had made in case 
a dog might eat it and die. 

joined the army and so did Bill. We served in the same unit in England and in 
Europe. In 1942 | married Anna Chase of Woodstock, New Brunswick. Anna and | 
got back to Hanna on New Year's Eve of 1945 and Bill arrived on New Year's Day. 
Bill went to work for the Special Areas and has been there ever since. He is now 
Shop Foreman at Youngstown. 

| went to New Brunswick where | worked as a logger for a while. Then I went fo 
welding, with a trucking business on the side. Our oldest children, Margaret and 
Frank, were born in New Brunswick. In 1949 | came west again, worked for a time 
for the Special Areas, then went welding for the late Earl Armstrong at Lomond, 
Alberta. In 1957 | bought the business and still own it today. Our younger children, 
Erich, Marie and William were born at Lomond. Billy passed away in April, 1975, 
and is buried at Vulcan 

Mother passed away in 1954. She was buried beside Dad in the Catholic 
cemetery in Hanna, 

Margaret married Don Zuba, and has two children. They live at Cold Lake 
where her husband Is stationed. 

Frank lives at Burdett where he is a repair crew foreman for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool. He is married and has two children. 

Erich, his wife and son live at Red Deer. 

Marie and her husband, Bill Moskal, both work in Lethbridge. They have no 
family 











ERICH and MARGARET WIENS, By Rosanna Wiens Lenfesty — Dad was 
born in Danzig, Germany, on December 24, 1898. He was a German soldier in 
World War | and in 1926 he immigrated to Canada. He arrived in Hanna and 
worked for his sponsor, Dominic Raina, then for J. Kellermann and then began 
farming on some Hudson Bay land situated near Dowling Lake, NE 26-32-15. After 
Frank Ruppert passed away Dad worked for my mother, Margaret Ruppert, and 
later they were married, They remained on the Ruppert homestead, which is now 
the home of Robert and Carol Wiens and family, for all but a few years of their 
married life, Between 1937 and 1940 we lived on the Kellerman place, across the 
road from the Granthams. 








‘Weins and Ruppert boys: Robert, Pete, Paul Bill, Bud, Bumpy. 


Dad showed many of his European skills, although he did not often talk about 
his native land. His first dwelling was typically European as the barn and the house 
were connected. He enjoyed farming and working with cattle and horses as he had 
in Germany. The neighbors frequently called on him to do veterinary work. He was 
also a skilled butcher. 

Dad died on December 27, 1957. 
















































































elt that my mother lived a very hard but fulfiling life. She was born in New 
Ulm, Minnesota, on April 10, 1898; married a homesteader of the Garden Plain 
district, Frank Ruppert; gave birth to three Ruppert boys, Pete, Bill and Paul; was a 
widow when the depression started; married Erich Wiens and raised another six 
children, Leo, Klara, Agatha, Rosanna, Robert and Erbin. 

Like most pioneer women, Mom kept herself busy. Along with the household 
duties she raised a large garden, helped with the farm chores, was active in 
‘community affairs, played the organ, read the latest serial in the ‘Free Press’ or the 
‘Western Producer’, was an extremely good cook, and whether the radio program 
bbe ‘Ma Perkins’, ‘Pepper Young's Family’ or the ‘Lux Radio Theatre’, Mom would 
be either knitting, crocheting or mending clothes while she listened to it. 

Mom passed away on March 1, 1954, at the age of fifty-six years. 

Peter Ruppert owns and operates a welding and machine shop at Lomond, 
Alberta. William and Paul Ruppert work for the Special Areas at Youngstown, 

Leo (Bud) Wiens is Superintendent of Roads for the Special Areas and also 
farms the Tony Brunner land near Dowling. Klaire Wiens Paul is the Matron of the 
Mental Hospital at Vernon, B.C. Agatha Wiens Grisedale is a secretary in a 
Vancouver hospital. Rosanna Wiens Lenfesty became a school teacher. She and 
her husband and family live in the Hand Hills. 

Robert Wiens and his wife Carol and children farm on the SE 16-33-14. Erbin 
(Bumpy) Wiens, his wife Cathy and four children are farming on the SW 33-33-14, 


MR. and MRS. FRANK RUPPERT — MR. and MRS, ERIC WIENS — 
Frank Ruppert homesteaded the east half of 16-33-14, and in 1919 was joined by 
his wife, the former Margaret Koepel. Frank was a farmer and well driller, and 
drilled many wells for homesteaders in that area. Frank and Margaret had three 
sons, Pete, Bill and Paul. 

‘After Frank’s death Margaret married Eric Wiens, who came to Canada from 
Germany in 1926, and who farmed in the Dowling area, the north half of 26-32-16 
From this union there were six children, Leo, Klara, Agatha, twins Rosanna and 
Robert, and Erbin. Most of their schooling was received at the Garden Plain 
school, as the family had returned to the original home place in 1939. In 1964 
Erbin purchased the Milton Stuart and Fred Bottomley farm and stil occupies the 
original house which was built in 1909. 

For entertainment in the early years, many nights were spent playing cards 
with the neighbors. On one occasion when John Sexsmith stayed late, the night 
got very dark. John had been accustomed to driving a Model T, and was not yet 
familiar with the Model A he had acquired. While he was getting it started, the car 
jumped ahead, and John’s elbow hit the light switch, plunging him into complete 
darkness. To everyone's amazement the car came out between two hay racks, 
unharmed 





HORSES, By Klaire Wiens Paul — Our lives were influenced a great deal by 
horses. 

A team and buggy started to take our parents to town in April, 1937, only to 
turn back at the pasture and return home with a baby girl, Rosanne. Another baby, 
Robert, was born shortly after Mom walked into the house! 

‘A caravan of teams took us and our machinery to the farm near Clear Lake in. 
1937. Many of those horses died during the next three years of an epidemic of 
sleeping sickness. 

We returned to Garden Plain in 1940, horses again doing their duty in the 
field, taking us to school and running away when they darned well pleased! Many 
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farmers had threshing outfits, several teams of horses hitched to bundle racks 
gathered the bundles from the stooks in the fields and hauled them to the 
separator. A team and man made ten dollars a day. 

rode to Alps school on Shorty, who was always undecided whether to stop 
for a gate or to go over it 

I don’t imagine anyone in Scapa will ever forget Nannie, my old yellow 
buckskin horse that I rode from 1948-1950. She terrified all the car drivers who 
wished to pass, by rearing up and spinning around in front of them. She 
demolished the barn at Scapa as she didn't like being tied up. She refused to be 
led, but she brought me home through blizzards, and could run like the wind if 
coaxed, and to me, a fifteen year old, she was beautiful. 

I eft Scapa in 1950 to take Nursing training in Manitoba. Nannie was sold to 
Mr. Chidley who probably remembers her as a bad-natured buckskin. I've used 
many modes of transportation since those days, but nothing beats a horse. I's the 
only thing that kicks you back if you don't have due respect for it. 





1 REMEMBER 
By Rosanna Lenfesty 

— Garden Plain school being the focal point of activity for us when we were 
young. Card parties and dances, with the Pat and Stuart McRae orchestra, were 
held to raised money for the Christmas concert, the highlight event of the year. 

— Sleigh riding and skating parties on Sundays with the Cooks and the 
Temples. 

— when Dad worked on the road for days with horses and fresno to pay off 
the taxes that had accrued during the thirties, 

— the hustle and bustle on the farm as Ralph Gaugler's threshing crew 
moved from field to field 

— John Sexsmith ‘dropping in’ every bake day. 

— milking ten to twenty cows because like many farmers at that time the 
cream cheque meant our ‘bread and butter’ 

— when Bud bought Mom her first washing machine with a gas motor. 

— when Pete and Bill returned from the war. | guess we had changed as 
much to them as they had changed to us, 

— the anxious moments before the prairie fire on Mr. Bottomly's and Mr. 
Stuart’s places was brought under control. 


THE WIEGE STORY, By Emma Wiege Burgemelster as told to Pear! 
Reuteman — Henry and Sophie Wiege were farmers in Leipzig, Romania. They 
had five children: Dan, Julia, Emma, Christine, and Marie. It was a struggle to 
make a living on a small farm. If you were poor you stayed poor. 

In 1927 many Romanians immigrated into Canada which had been ad- 
vocated as The Promised Land, a land where a man could acquire unlimited acres 
of his own, be free and not only make a good living but even become wealthy. This 
was the land and this was the year when Dan along with his uncle William Hiller, 
friends and countrymen came to the Hanna district. He rented the Wagner Place, 
eighteen mites north of Hanna along what is now No. 36 Highway. Dan had his own 
farm, an almost impossible accomplishment in Romania. Here he learned the new 
language, customs and methods of farming and soon adapted to the vast 
expanses of the prairie plains. In his letters to his folks he begged and encouraged 
them to come to this new land where they would not be poor anymore 

On May 1, 1929, Henry and Sophie Wiege with Emma, Christine and Marie 
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packed what few belongings they could bring and said good-bye to Julia who hag 
married and decided to stay behind. Julia Anudt and family came over in 1952 but 
settled in Wenatchee, Washington. - 

The ocean voyage proved a nauseating experience when all became seasick 
due to the heavy seas. However, several events broke the monotony, made the trip 
more bearable, and prepared them for the many surprises and experiences they 
would encounter in the strange land which was to become home. One day as the 
huge waves buffeted the ship, they were served coffee cake and jello for lunch, 
The jello jiggled and the dishes jiggled as though alive, and the family were so 
frightened that none dared eat this living food which they had never seen before. 
The second incident occurred when the family was put onto the train, there they 
encountered several colored ladies who were chewing gum. They had never seen 
a colored person, nor had they learned about gum. They stared with mouths 
agape, convinced that these were a strange type of cud-chewing creature. The 
colored ladies probably had similar thoughts about them in their strange mode of 
attire 

The long, dirty, tiresome train ride ended when they arrived in Hanna, on 
June 2, 1929, just in time to be confronted with the grim years which the drought of 
the thirties brought. Mr. Rosenbaum met them at the station and took them to their 
nds the Dorsch’s who had come over in 1927. Here they spent the night and 
caught up on news of friends. 

Next morning Mrs. Wiege's brother William Hiller arrived from the farm he 
had rented, the Ferg James homestead in the Olive School District. Their 
belongings were tied in bundles and put into the lumber wagon, properly named 
because it had to be one of the roughest conveyances ever invented. They 
bounced and jostled over the prairie trail and became fearful of the open sparsely 
settled country. It seemed they were still on the ocean only now it was a sea of 
prairie, limitless and rolling, an expanse of land which seemed to recede until it 
finally met the sky in the far distance. The sun's glare shimmered on the prairie 
alive with the stirring by the wind. Emma hid her feelings that if she could have 
walked back she would have, a sentiment felt by many of the pioneer women 

They stayed with Hillers a few days until Dan came to take them home, On the 
way home Dan tried to teach Emma to count in English. The family was re-united 
and the future looked promising and secure. Fortunately they did not know that 
the next ten years would bring feelings of insecurity, fear, panic, frustration, 
humiliation and aloneness when the Dirty Thirties struck. It had to be lived to be 
understood. Relatives and friends would gather on the street corners on Saturday 
afternoons, dressed in their traditional clothing with black shawls tied around their 
heads, a head covering quite common today although modernized with gay 
colors. They spoke German and were very happy when some of the English 
speaking neighbors could speak German. They were all willing to learn the 
language and customs and adapted readily. This was home now. 

Marie attended the Garden Plain School and soon learned English. Emma 
and Christine had to go to work, Christine at the hospital for a while, then for 
Doctor Argue. Emma worked for Noonans where there were six hungry men to 
feed. At mealtimes they laughed and joked and Emma was sure that she was the 
butt of their humor, as she could not understand them. Later Emma got a job in 
the hospital in Hanna, where the wages were fifteen dollars a month and 
everything was done by hand. 

Dan married Ida Quaschnick and they moved into a little house on Dan's 
farm. They had one son Ed. When Dan's wife died he moved to Bella Coola, B.C. 10 
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live with Ed and family. They had two daughters, Freda who lives in the east and 
Irene in Edmonton 

Christine married Reinholdt Cook and moved to Trochu, where she died In 
4935 when her baby girl was born. Mr. Wiege had died in 1934, at age sixty, so 
Mrs. Wiege moved to Trochu to care for the baby. She died in 1949 at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

Marie married and had five children. She lived at Trochu for a time but is now 
at Hondu, Alberta. 

Emma married Fred Burgemeister and went to live in the Hand Hills area. 
They had seven children, and still reside in the new home they built on their farm. 


THE FRANK HOLMES STORY, By Edna Holmes Twidale — My father, Frank 
Holmes, was born in England in 1886. In 1909 he filed claim on a homestead in the 
Garden Plain area. He and his friend Jack Miller lived in a tent all winter, and 
hauled supplies from Stettler or Coronation. 

(One memorable trip started on a cold clear day when my father went for coal, 
flour and a few other essentials. On the return trip the following day, a blizzard 
came up and temperatures were very low: one of the horses refused to go on 
struggling through the drifts. So my father left that horse and sleigh, put a bag of 
flour on the back of the other horse, and stumbled on, father hoping that the horse 
could find its way. 

Meanwhile, back at the tent, Jack Miller had been on watch for hours. Now it 
was late at night and Jack took a final look outside before going to bed. A few 
yards from the house he saw the horse standing; he went to investigate and saw 
where my father had fallen there in the snow. His lite was saved, but he did suffer 
for sometime as his feet were badly frozen. 

In 1912, he was married at Innisfail to his fiancee, Annie Jane (Jean) Reeves, 
who had just arrived from England. They attended the first Calgary Stampede. (My 
father also attended the fiftieth Stampede in 1962.) They lived at Huxley until the 
spring of 1913 and then moved to the homestead at Garden Plain. 

In 1916, Frank Holmes joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 187 
Battalion. He served in France till the end of the war. While he was with the Tank 
Corps at Amiens, his tank was blown up and he was lucky to escape alive. He also 
saw action at Vimy, Passchendale and Arras. He returned to Canada in the spring 
of 1919, 

‘As the country in eastern Alberta was very dry, the family moved to Elnora in 
the early 1920's. In 1923, Mrs. Holmes passed away, and her sister, Clara, arrived 
from England to care for the family. She and Mr. Holmes were married in 1924. 
They farmed till 1963, when they retired to Elnora. Mr. Holmes passed away in 
April, 1976, at the age of 89. 

‘The children of Frank and Jean Holmes are Phyllis, married to Peter Stirling 
and living at Ponoka; Ronald, who farms near Huxley; and Frank, who was killed in 
action overseas in 1942. 

The family of Frank and Clara Holmes are Edna, married to Joseph Twidale, 
and Alfred. They and their families farm near Elnora. 


PROGRAM PRESENTED AT U.F.A HALL, GARDEN PLAIN, 1913 

Recitation, Frances Collins; Vocal Duet, Isabelle Ironside and Jean Ironside; 
Recitation, Leonora McCafferty; Song, Jimmy Weir; Recitation, Maggie Ironside; 
Music, Mrs. Harvey; Recitation, Alice Lewis; Song, John Graham; Recitation, 
Elichia Lepard; Music, orchestra; Monologue, Rudy Moore; Dialogue, W. Collins, 
Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. George Claypool, Mrs. W. Harvey; Recitation, 
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Donald Simon; Recitation, Valetta Wagner; Song, Mrs. Livingstone; Recitation, 
Mrs. John Claypool . 





THE FIRST GARDEN PLAIN STORE 
By Frances Unsworth 

In 1910 the Wiliston Trading Com- 
pany opened a store, post office and 
lumber yard on Mr. Tom Kane's home- 
stead at Garden Plain. The store burned 
down on December 24 of the same year, 
and everything except the contents of 
the till was lost. The store was rebuilt 
with Harry Long and Bert French among 
the first storekeepers. Mr. Olson car- 
ried the mail from Castor, and took pass- 
‘engers with him on his trips. 

Later on Mr. Kane took over the 
store, with Miss Marie Bartsch as as- 
sistant, Mall day was a very busy time at 
Garden Plain, especially during World War I, when the residents of the district 
were expecting mail from friends and relatives at the front. Teams and saddle 
horses would be tied to the row of hitching posts at the front of the store; and all 
sorts of conversations would be going on, discussions of weather and crops, and 
telling of favorite stories and jokes. To us it was almost as good as going to town, 
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Vrs, Harriet Wickson, age 99 years. 


Garden Plain Store, 1920. C. A. Wickson, owner. 


Mr. Kane had the post office in his house on the farm for a while. Later Alf 
Sturgess kept the post office in a small shack on the hill by the coulee, and ran a 
‘small barber shop in conjunction with it. In 1914 the post office was moved to the 
Cattanach farm on the Castor trail, with Miss Lizzie Cattanach as postmistress. At 
that time Mr. A. Butchard brought the mail from Castor. 
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In 1919 Mr. and Mrs. Kane sold the store, and in 1928 traded the farm and 
coal mine for property in Oregon. They farmed there for eleven years, then 
operated a summer resort until 1946. Mr. Kane died in 1947 at the age of seventy- 
four, and was buried in lowa. 

Mr, and Mrs. Wickson took over the store in 1919, and operated it with the 
help of Miss Grace Crowe as clerk. Mr. Wickson did his own freighting with an old 
Model T truck with solid tires on the back. The Wicksons built a nice home, which 
was later sold to Joe Higgins who moved it to his farm in the Corinne district. 

The store and post office was closed in 1927, and the Wicksons moved to Pitt 
Meadows, B.C., where Mr. Wickson passed away In 1949. Mrs. Wickson lives with 
her son Mac. 


LIFE AT GARDEN PLAIN, By Nelson Wright — |, Nelson Wright, son of Sarah 
and Will Wright, came to Garden Plain from New Brunswick in 1914. | lived with my 
parents for @ few years; in 1916 | bought a quarter section near Garden Plain 
school and moved there in 1918 to make a home for my bride-to-be. | married 
Georgina Hilts in October, 1918, and our son Vernon was born in 1919, 





‘Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Wright and Wilma, 


Times were not the easiest and in 1925 we decided to move back to the old 
home in New Brunswick. We remained there for a few years and then with our 
children Vernon and Wilma we moved to Garrick, Saskatchewan, where | was 
employed by the Post Office. 

In the fall of 1948 we moved to Victoria, B.C., where we are still residing in a 
suite on Hibberson Crescent. Wilma and her husband and daughter live not too tar 
from us. 


HORACE F. BRELSFORD — Mr. Brelsford, a very early homesteader, tiled on 
southeast of 34-33-14 in 1909. He was a plumber by trade and was away plying his 
trade when not on the homestead. The Brelsfords built a low, sloped roof house 
which was @ head knocker for tall people. 

In 1919 L.C, Burt bought the place through the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 


MILTON STEWART and MR. and MRS. BOTTOMLY — Mr. Stewart came to 
the Garden Plain district from England after World War |, and bought the Gulseth 
land. He was a good farmer, a good neighbor, and a friend to everyone. He was 
joined a little tater by Mr. and Mrs. Bottomly, who lived and farmed with him. Mr. 
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Bottomly drove the rural mail route east from Scapa for many years, and was very 
fond of children. 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. and Mrs, Bottomly sold out to Erbin Wiens and moved to 
Hanna when their health began to fail. Mr. Stewart lost his eyesight and passed 
away several years later; Mrs, Bottomly has also passed on. Mr. Bottomly stil 
resides in Hanna, and enjoys going to the Pioneer Hall for a game of cards. 


ROLAND J. PETERS, By Doris Pot. 
ers Yacoboskl — Mom and Dad met 
in London, England. Dad came to Cal. 
gary in 1906 and Mom followed in May 
of 1907. They were married and lived 
in Calgary where Dad worked in a store, 
My brother Lawrence was born in 1908 
and I came along eighteen months later. 

During the spring of 1910, Mother's 
brother, Jack Cape, came out from Eng- 
¥ land, and as Dad had already filed tor 
"Mr, and Mrs, Roland Peters and Ray. two places, we all left Calgary for the 
homesteads. | am not sure but | think 
that mother and we two children went to Castor by train. Dad and my uncle had 
set out earlier from Calgary with oxen. We lived in a tent until a sod house was 
erected, and later a house was built with materials freighted from Castor. 

Our homestead was the east half of 15-33-14, some thirty miles south of 
Castor. The closest store was at Garden Plain, operated by T.A. Kane, and what 
business couldn't be done there had to be attended to in Castor. That meant a 
three-day trip, one to go, one to do the business, and one to come home. | 
remember staying overnight at Hockett's stopping house; it was full of people and 
all were so friendly. 

When Hanna started in 1912 it made it much easier as we could make the 
seventeen miles there, do what we had to, and return the same day. We got our 
mail at the Greystone post office, two and a half miles west of us. Mr. and Mrs. 
English, May and Stanwood ran it. 

Between 1910 and 1915 times were really hard. If it was a dry summer, there 
were the hazards of prairie fires. If we got a crop, we would get severe hail storms. 
It was very slow getting started, but each year saw a little improvement. | 
remember attending the first picnic at the new Garden Plain hall site in July, 1914 

In 1915 our neighbor, Mrs. Stanfield, was not well, so we moved in with them, 
and Mom took care of her. While we were there my brother and | started schoo! at 
Alps. Nellie Thompson was our teacher; Burrows, Overtons and Weakleys were 
also attending. The next year when we moved back to the homestead we attended 
Garden Plain school which was two and a half miles away. We sure had some 
good times at the school. Himmelreich brothers played for dances and box socials 
which lasted till seven o'clock in the morning. 

Once a year several families would plan a day to go to Sullivan Lake to pick 
saskatoons and chokecherries. | have happy memories of those outings, and my 
mouth waters at the thought of those juicy berries. 

In 1917 we had a severe hall siorm. | remember going to meet my mother, 
who had got caught in it. The stones were as big as golf balls. They knocked her 
down, and my legs were bleeding where big chunks of ice had cut them. We were 
halled out completely, and like many others, we had no insurance. 

In August of 1919 Hanna was having a big Round Up, with ferris wheel, circus 
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and fair. As we had never attended one before, Mom and Dad took us to town to 
see it. It was @ hot day, and at noon a terrible thunderstorm came up, blowing the 
fancy streamers and decorations down. Everyone took shelter in the stores and 
hotels. On our way home a neighbor came to meet us with the information that our 
house had been struck by lightning. Nothing was saved except what we had on our 
backs. 

We stayed with our uncle and aunt who lived not too far from us. The 
neighbors were wonderful; they had a building bee and put up a new house for us. 
But Mom couldn't take it any more, so we moved to Hanna where she got a job at 
the National Hotel. That winter was the terrible flu, and Mom was very ill. Dr. Wade 
saved her life. Dad also had flu and spent three months in hospital. The land was 
rented to Everett Dorman and Lorne Burrows; later it was sold and eventually 
Stewart McRae got it. He sold out and Morgan's Transport of Olds now owns it, 

While we were still on the farm, Mother lost a baby girl who was buried in 
Netherby cemetery. In 1924 our brother Raymond was born in the Hanna hospital 
Lawrence, who had spent some time in the sanitorium in Calgary, died in 1931 

About 1940 Mom and Dad moved to North Vancouver; | followed in 1944, 
from Calgary where | had been working, | was married in 1949 and my husband 
and son and | live in Vancouver. Raymond, who was in the R.C.A.F. during World 
War Il and his wife and daughter are in North Vancouver. 

Our dear Mother passed away in 1948 and Dad in 1958, 

We had some tough times through the years, but in spite of that, we 
remember the early days on the farm as happy times. 
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NETHERBY SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2348 
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NETHERBY SCHOOL 
By Winifred Grove 

Netherby School District No. 2348 in the Sullivan Lake School Division, was 
formed in 1911. The first two loads of lumber for the bullding were hauled 
February 28, 1911, from Travers and Finlayson at Castor. On March 13 the school 
site was staked out. Neighbors from around the district helped with the construc- 
tion, and by June 5 the one-roomed building was completed and classes 
commenced, with Miss Carrie DeLong as teacher. Some of the first pupils were 
Frances and Alice Lewis, Violet and Lillian Wagner, Reggie, Lewis and Frank 
Sturgess, Lily, Jimmy and Tommy Watson, Roberta Willett and Lenora McCaffer- 
ty. Among the first trustees were J. Taylor, J. Corry, W. Hoodless and Mr. Willett. 

The first picnic was held on Coronation Day, June 22, 1911, on the school 
grounds; it was a huge success with large crowds attending. On August 3 they 
held a schoo! picnic, and thereafter the picnics that were held to mark the end of 
the term were looked forward to with anticipation. The first visit from a school 
Inspector occurred on September 7, 1911. 
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In the early years the teachers 
usually boarded with families who lived 
near the school; in later years, a teacher- 
age in the school yard was supplied for 
them to live in. 

The teacher usually did the janitor 
work, and sometimes it was quite an ef- 
fort to get the big coal heater to warm the 
room in time for morning classes. The 
children took turns helping sweep 
the floor and clean blackboards and 
brushes. 

Recesses and noon hours were 
always something to look forward to, for 
without a lot of expensive equipment we 
could play games we all knew, hide and 
seek, pom-pom pull away, cops and 
robbers, Anti-l-Over, tag, basketball, 
= run sheep run, X and O, hangman, hop 
First Netherby school teacher — Miss Carrie scotch, marbles, baseball, ring around 
Delany a rosie, prisoner's base, and so on. 

We always had a little party on special days, Valentine's, Hallowe'en, Easter 
and of course Christmas was the tops. All our spare time during recesses and 
noon hour, plus other time if we worked harder and got our class work done more 
quickly, was spent on practising for our Christmas concert. That was an event that 
everyone looked forward to and enjoyed thoroughly. 

‘There would be a nice big Christmas tree decorated with strings of popcorn, 
candy canes, and ornaments, presents, candies and treats; Santa's visit, and then 
‘a dance, There were always local people with talent who would be kind enough to 
bring a violin and join someone on the piano for music. The dance finished off the 
evening in great style, and everyone went home happy. 








Lillian Wagner, Alice Lewis, Gertie Howe, Roberta Willet, Lenora McCaffery, Front Row: Lewis Sturgess, 
Frank Sturgess, Doris Sturgess. 
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Netherby School children - 1921. Back Row: Dorothy Crabb, lona Wright, Gladys Auning, Helen Jensen. 


Middle Row: Nan Herring, George Standing, Frances Herring, Vera Standing, Winifred Lewis, Gwen- 
done Miller, Rosanna Cory, Walter Jensen. Front Row: Albert Wagner. 





Netherby Schoo! children - 1941. Back Row: Doreen Wright, Peggy Standing, Louis Unsworth, Edwin 
Wight, Cliff Corry, Roy Unsworth, Blythe Herring, Harold Unsworth, Rod Standing. Front Row: Thelma, 
Grover, Tom Standing, Georgine Wright, John Patton, Albert Unsworth, Abner Grover, Cyril Unsworth. 


Children came to school by all modes of travel, afoot, on horseback, by horse 
and buggy or sleigh and team, by bicycle. In the earlier years the small barn was 
almost always full of horses. 

The two little outhouses were situated a long way from the school, or so it 
seemed in the cold weather. There was a pump and well at the north end of the 
Schoolyard to supply water. 

About 1953 a second school building was moved into the yard and classes 
were held there too, so that the lower and higher grades each had a room to 
themselves. That building was later moved away. 

In 1955 a new two-roomed school was built across the road to the east, where 
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Frank Lee was the first teacher of grades one to six, and Jack McLaren for grades 
seven to ten. A large teacherage was moved into position on the south side of the 
‘new school, and all the buildings were equipped with modern conveniences such 
as running water and controlied central heating. By this time, smaller rural school 
districts were starting to amalgamate, and children from other districts were 
attending Netherby. In 1963 Netherby schoo! was closed, the building was moved 
to Cessford, and the children were bussed to Hanna. 

Some of the families whose children attended classes at Netherby were 
Watson, Sturgess, Lewis, Willet, Wagner, Jensen, Crabb, Rils, Corry, Vigen, Paetz, 
Unsworth, McLaren, Chaney, Marlowe, Wright, Greenway, Moulding, Stickney, 
Rehill, Chidley, Shumaker, Wolfert, Brunner, Smith, Kautz, Lumsden, Siverson, 
Howery, Anderson, Sieppert, Bossert, Lee, Storch, Matis, Taylor, Strandberg, 
Haessel, Gustafson, Ironside, Nelson, Miller, Wilson, Bailey, Boyd, Fecho, Stan- 
ding, Wild, Moran, Doering, Garbutt, Payne, Ness, Cunningham, Job, Park, 
‘Thomas, Tetz, Herring and Patton. 

‘Some of the teachers who taught at Netherby were: Miss C. DeLong, Miss 
Fisher, Mr. Williams, Mr. Frederick, Miss Green, Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Reed, Miss 
O'Lacy, Miss Geddas, R. Wallace, W. Smith, V. Trenaman, K. McKenzie, A. 
Penman, Miss M. Taylor, R. Penny, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Shufflebarger, J. Smith, 
Mrs, H. Bossert, J. Feeney, J. Lenuik, L. Schultheis, L. Longmore, Mrs. F. Storch, 
Mrs. L. McLaren, Miss L. Benjamin, Ernestine Battryn, F. Lee and J. McLaren. 

In the spring of 1976 the original Netherby school was moved to a site four 
miles east of Hanna, where it was used in the filming of "Why Shoot the Teacher?”, 
‘a movie in which several local residents took part. When the filming was 
‘completed, the school was returned to its original site and put on @ cement 
foundation. 

Today the building is still in good shape, serving as a community centre. For 
the past number of years it has been used for various social functions, card 
Parties, meetings, Sunday school and church services. Several funerals have 
been held there, as the Netherby cemetery adjoins the school grounds. 


‘Netherby Schoo! loaded ready for moving to the site of the filming of "Why Shoot the Teacher’, starring 
‘Samantha Eggar and Bud Cart. 
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‘Ouring the filming. The film was chosen as one of the six best films produced In Canada In 1976, and 
was shown at the world film festival at Cannes, France. It was described by Martin Knelman in the 
Edmonton Journal of May 28 as "a happy surprise . . . a gently funny adaptation of Max Braithewaite's 
memoir of his days presiding over a one-room schoolhouse in Saskatchewan during the depression 
years,” The film will be shown in Alberta in September, 1977. 






NETHERBY CEMETERY 

By Mrs. Erbin Grove 
The land for Netherby cemetery, a portion of the NE 20-33-13 adjacent to the 
south side of Netherby school grounds, was donated in 1913 by a homesteader, 
JAW. Taylor. In that same year the first burial, that of William Lewis, took place. 
‘The cemetery is maintained by the people of the community who hold clean- 
up days, when they gather to mow the grass, trim trees, paint the fence and haul 


Netherby Cemetery clean-up day — 1942. Included in the picture are Jack Corry, Bill St 
Donaldson, Alex Wilson, Mary Cameron, Nis. Sid Herring, Mrs. Ray Armstrong, Mrs, Charley Blayney, 
Mrs. Jack Corry, Mrs. Dick Roberts, Mrs. Jane Wilson, Mrs. George Wright, Andy Glover, Chas. Blayney, 
Ralph Greenaway, Chas. Strandberg, Bill Glover, Stanley Strandberg, Willie Stor, Ernie Taylor, Bob 
Rehil, Patsy Taylor, Frank Benzie, John Marlowe, Howard Armstrong, 
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Another homesteader, John Corry, took care of the register and the 
measuring of new grave sites until his death, when his son Clifford assumed these 
duties. Whenever a new grave is needed, the men of the community dig and 
prepare it 

The name, Netherby Cemetery, is formed of metal letters in an arch over the 
gateway. In 1966 a cairn was erected in memory of the pioneers buried there. The 
plaque is inscribed as follows: 


Netherby Cemetery 
In memory of the 
Pioneers of Garden Plain 
and district 
1966 


At this time of writing, February 22, 197, there are one hundred and two 
graves in Netherby cemetery; each has a marker or headstone to mark its 
location, 


MR. and MRS. JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
By Jim Taylor Jr. and Marion Taylor 
Fox — James W. Taylor, a South African 
War veteran, owned and operated a 
furniture store in Okotoks from 1906 to 
1909. In 1907 he married Winnifred De- 
Long, a registered nurse who was work- 
ing in High River. 

In 1908 the Dominion government 
passed the South African Bounty Act, 
which allowed veterans of the Boer War 
to obtain a half-section of land by ful- 
filling homestead duties. As soon as Mr. 
Taylor was able to dispose of his busi- 
ness, he got in touch with a real estate 
firm which advertised, “Homesteads 
located, $25.00 per half section.” With 
a group of other landseekers, he trav- 
elled by train to Calgary, Lacombe and 
Stettler, where they hired a livery rig and 
driver at six dollars per day plus expenses. They spent their first night at Beaver 
Dam Creek, (where Castor is now located), and slept twenty-four men in a twelve- 
by-fourteen shack. The next day they drove south, and stopped the night with 
fan old bachelor, seventy-seven years old, who had just gotten a shack built and 
who was preparing to perform the duties necessary to enable him to acquire deed 
to the land. 

Their ‘expert land locator’ did not prove so very expert when it came to 
running the lines and finding the necessary mounds and stakes left by the 
surveyors. However, by tying a white handkerchief on the spokes of the wheel, and 
counting the revolutions, they were able to find the stakes and locate some choice 
land in Township 33, Range 18. They returned to Calgary and filed on their choices 
in the Land Office there. 

In September, 1909, Mrs. Taylor and their two small boys, Jim, 15 months 
old, and Herbert, 3 months, joined Mr. Taylor on the homestead. Until Mrs. 
Taylor's passing at Garden Plain in February, 1943, she was an invaluable partner, 





Mr. and Mrs, J.W. Taylor 
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and a loving mother to their eight children, two of whom pre-deceased her. She 
was a dedicated church and community worker, and wilj always be remembered 
for her services as a nurse. It was not uncommon, on a twenty below winter night, 
for a neighbor to come with a team and sleigh, put heated rocks at her feet, and 
drive her many miles to tend the sick, or to deliver a baby. 

The Taylors had the only piano in the district in those early years, and it bore 
its ‘moving scratches’ forever, as it was often taken to the schoolhouse or the 
‘community hall for various social functions. | can still remember my parents tell of 
the wonderful sing-songs which were enjoyed by neighbors who gathered at our 
home on winter evenings. If it happened to blizzard during such a gathering, it 
lasted for two or three days, with everyone taking turns sleeping, as bed space 
was limited. 

In 1910 the town of Castor, almost thirty miles north, came into existence, and 
a year or two later, the town of Hanna. Mr. Taylor hauled lumber from these towns 
and built a nice house, and in due course, a barn. He was always a believer in 
keeping his buildings painted, and he called his farm “Hillside Farm”, which was 
painted in large letters on the barn. 

Mrs. Taylor always missed the trees and was not fond of the bald prairie, so in 
1918 the family moved to Allx, and later to Manitoba. In 1930 they returned to 
Garden Plain, where their son Herbert took over the farming operations while Mr. 
Taylor opened and operated a small general store at Garden Plain. 

Mrs. Taylor passed away at Garden Plain in 1943; Mr. Taylor died at Castor in 
1958. Their eldest son, Jim, lives in Calgary. Herbert predeceased his father in 
1948. George died in Australia in 1973. Marion married Herbert Fox and lives in 
Chilliwack; Patricia is Mrs. Stuart McRae and lives near Innisfree. Ernest, the 
youngest son, is at 100 Mile House, B.C. All the family except Herbert served in the 
armed forces during World War Il. 

Following are excerpts from the diaries of Mr. Taylor, who recorded in them 
regularly until his death: 

June 20, 1909. .. Walked over towards Hand Hills about five miles. Noticed a 
great variety of flowers on prairie, almost a new variety every day. Today saw a 
wild rose in blossom, and strawberry plants in full bloom. Sun still shining at 8:55 
p.m. 

August 9, 1909... . Fine and hot. Cutting hay in the forenoon, stacking after 
dinner until seven p.m. Being considerably bothered by flying ants, | lit some hay 
to drive them away and immediately my load was on fire. | tried to unhitch but only 
Partly succeeded. The horses ran away, broke the whipple trees, and ran into the 
rake, damaging one wheel. Wagon and rack completely destroyed, no chance to 
save them, no water. 

August 20, 1909 . . . Got a message from Stettler, by livery, to go at once to 
Calgary as baby Herb was very ill. . . rode back to Castor with livery, there 
borrowed wheel (bicycle), started for Stettler, overtaken by storm, laid up in a 
haystack till daylight. Arrived at Stettler at 10:15 next day, tired and hungry... a 
Very fatiguing trip. Telephoned Calgary and got cheerful news. 

August 30, 1909 . . . Left family at Okotoks, wheeled to Calgary in evening, 
took train for Stettler in morning. 

September 1, 1909 . . . Wheeled from Stettler eighteen miles northwest to 
look at coal mine for Dr. DeLong (Mrs. Taylor's brother). Wheeled back to Stettler, 
Very hot and thirsty ride, pushed towards home. Arrived at Castor at eight p.m 
tired and weary from dusty road and slight head wind. 

June 24, 1911 . . . Heavy rain in a.m. Splendid growth this summer. Prairie 
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greenest for years. Grain well advanced. Peas and tomatoes in flower, radish and 
lettuce on the table. Lots of wild strawberries, and wild roses. 

‘August 13, 1911 . . . Fine and hot til 5 p.m. when heavy cloud came from west 
and hailed out all crops. Eight miles wide and twelve miles long. The grain was 
looking splendid, wheat would have gone twenty bushels per acre, oats fifty. All 
gone except a little feed. Hall broke fourteen panes of glass, stones as big as 
crabapples. 

May 20, 1913 . . . crop seeded: wheat, 62 acres; oats, 40 acres; barley, 15; 
potatoes, 3. Total 120 acres. 





THE WATSONS, By Irene Paton — Irene Paton, daughter of Lily Watson recalls 
what she has heard of the early years: 

The year 1909 brought John Watson, a grain merchant from Scotland, to 
homestead in the area. Doctor’s orders to locate in a drier climate prompted his 
‘move, and he chose this part of the country because a school friend, Jack Picken, 
had come to the Sullivan Lake country about 1905. 

John Watson homesteaded the SE of 28-93-13 and proceeded to have a 
house built in preparation for his wite and family coming. The carpenter was a 
fellow Scot, John Maxwell, who was the father-in-law of a lumber merchant in 
Castor, Tom Finlayson, After sixty-seven years the house Is still in use, having 
been moved into Hanna by Mr. and Mrs. Corry when they retired in 1960. Rosanna 
Corry Hanlon is now owner of the house. 

Mrs. Watson, Lily, Tom and Jimmy arrived on one of the first trains to Castor, 
May 31, 1910, Tom recalls a foot of snow a few days later, and sleighs being used. 
The weather incident | recall my grandmother telling about often was a hailstorm 
one of the first summers, which broke all their west windows, and imbedded straw 
in the opposite walls! 








Mr. and Mrs. John Watson and Lily Watson — 1919 


‘About 1911 or 1912 the Watsons started a general store in their farmyard, 
with supplies freighted out from Castor by Bill Glover. A post office in connection 
with the store was named Fertility and operated for some years with mail coming 
from Castor to Garden Plain where Watsons picked it up. Many years later | recall 
amusing myself with grandfather's Notary stamp and Post Office stamp. 
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‘The younger boy, Jimmy, was trampled when the children were riding steers, 
and died of intestinal injuries in 1912, about seven yeags of age. Lily and Tom 
attended Netherby school, and often the teachers and the student ministers 
boarded with the family. Two names | recall hearing mentioned were Mr. 
Pritchard, who | believe was a student minister, and Miss Fisher, a teacher. 

Closest neighbors through the years were the Corrys, and though the 
Watsons sold to R.S. Crabb and moved north of Castor in 1918, that friendship 
carried on 

Lily married Ralph Wangeness of the Glengile district, but died when their 
daughter Irene was born in August of 1923. A year later Mr. Watson passed away. 

Mrs. Watson and Tom continued farming until 1939. Through the years | 
recall many visits from old friends of the Garden Plain and Hanna areas . . . the 
Cortys, Elliotts, Herrings and MacLeods. How could | forget the MacLeods, for on 
one visit they gave me their daughter's doll carriage, a real prize for a lonely little 
girl on an isolated farm, 

‘About 1940 Tom became an elevator agent, first at Veldt, then Castor, Clive 
and Rocky Mountain House where Mrs. Watson passed away in 1954. She was 
buried at Castor, and after all those years Netherby district was at the funeral. Mr. 
Corry was a pallbearer, and | recall Mrs. Unsworth telling me she had gone to 
school with my mother. 

Tom Watson is now retired and living in South Edmonton. | have been 
married for nearly twenty-five years to Bert Paton and we also live in Edmonton. 

The old Watson house holds many memories of happy days spent under its 
roof when | was a child. 


THE JASPER HORACE 8. LEWIS 
STORY, By Frances Lewis Unsworth, 
Allce Lewis Forster, Winnifred Lewis 
Grove — Our father was born in Wales in 
1874, and lived for a time in New York 
city where his father worked for a large 
newspaper. After his mother’s death, his 
father returned to England, where our 
father worked as a silk tie cutter. In 1897 
he married Jane Frances Young, and in 
1906 he brought his wife and two small 
daughters to Victoria, B.C. In June, 1909, 
he decided to come to Alberta to take up 
a homestead. By this time a son and 
another daughter had been added to the 
family, and travelling with them were 
our uncle and aunt, Alf Sturgess and 
family. 

We lived in tents at Stettler while 
our father and our uncle walked to the 
Garden Plain area to choose home- 
steads. They decided on two adjoining 
quarters, and tossed a coin to see which of them would have the land on the main 
road, now Number 36 Highway. It fell to our dad. When they returned to Stettler 
they found that in their absence our two-month-old baby sister had died and was 
already buried. 

Dad bought a team of oxen and a Bain wagon and put bows and a canvas 





Lewis Family: Mr. and Wrs. JH. Lewis, Alice, 
Frances, Walter and Winnited 
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over the box. He loaded a walking plow, some coal oil, and enough groceries to 
last a month . . . dried beans, rice, flour, yeas} cakes, tea, rolled oats, sugar and 
salt. When we arrived at the homestead he went to look for drinking water, which 
he found about four miles west where a Mr. Brelsfer had dug a well. We had a 
Jersey cow and the milk, butter and cottage cheese helped our diet a lot. Our oniy 
furniture was bought from a disgusted homesteader, a Mr. Ed Wheeler, who was 
giving up and going back to the States. Our mattresses were ticks filled with 
slough hay. 


Mr. H. Leis moving the Al Sturgess home down from Castor wth his team of oxen ~ Teddy and Sp, 





In order to prove up on the homestead, Dad had to break ten acres a year for 
three years, and build a frame dwelling worth three hundred dollars. After the 
frame house was built, it was called “Lewis Stopping House”, and Dad and Mother 
fed men and teams who were going to the country to the south 

The first years were very hard. Dad worked on the roads with a fresno and 
scraper to work out his taxes. We dug several wells, with Mother and Frances 
pulling the dirt out of the holes with a bucket and rope, before finding enough 
water for the cattle and the house. 

We once had a cow pushed into the well by another cow, in mid-winter, and 
had to pull her out with a team. She was frozen stiff, but we got her to the barn and 
put blankets on her and she lived. 

In 1911 another little boy came to our family, but he passed away eighteen 
months later, and his little grave was the first in Netherby cemetery. Mr. J. W. 
Taylor had donated the land for the cemetery. 

Dad tanned rabbit skins and mother used them to line winter hats and make 
collars. When we went out in a sleigh in winter, we would cover up with fur robes or 
horse blankets, and if it was to be a long trip, we wrapped heated stones in a sack 
to put our feet on. In winter we wore moccasins, or felt boots and rubbers, or heavy 
‘German’ socks or knee-high felt socks with rubbers. There were also clogs, felt- 
lined boots with wooden soles, which were guaranteed to keep you warm at sixty 
below, but we nearly froze in them. Those who could afford them had fur mitts and 
hats and coats; one could buy a good heavy fur coat in those days for fifteen oF 
twenty dollars. 

Our home remedies were flax seed ground up for poultices, or bread and hot 
water, and for animals we sometimes used cow manure. Our spring tonics were 
boiled dandelion leaves, sulphur and molasses, and castor oil; and our first fresh 
vegetables were the pigweeds which grew around the sod barns. 
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[At first the closest doctor and hospital was at Stettler, seventy-five miles 
away, but fortunately we did not need either one very oftgn. There didn't seem to. 
be as many diseases then, | suppose because people didn't mix so much. 

When our school was first built, the term lasted from the first of March till 
Christmas, with a two-week holiday in July. One summer day there was a bad 
hailstorm and cloudburst, which flooded the coulee between our house and the 
school. A neighbor and our uncle came to help us across the coulee when it was 
time to go home. They had brought a team and wagon to ford the coulee, but 
forgot to tie the wagon box on, so it floated off and went down to Berry Creek. The 
horses swam through with the running gear, and my uncle piggy-backed all the 
younger children over, but we older ones had to walk upstream two miles to where 
the water wasn’t so deep. It really was cold wading through there, with the 
hailstones still ying on the edge of the water. 

If anyone was out away from home after dark, we always hung a lantern on a 
pole on the hill beside the house, and also put a lamp in the window to help guide 
them home. 

In 1914 our youngest sister, Winifred, was born. 

After our father had proved up on the original homestead, he also took up a 
purchase homestead in the Solon area, and farmed that land too. 

In 1919 an epidemic of flu hit this country, and as there was only one doctor in 
town, it was impossible to get help. Three of us children and our dad were all sick 
at one time. Our father developed pleurisy and the neighbors rode horseback all 
night to try to find the doctor, who was out in the country on another case. Finally 
the neighbors made up a bed in a bobsleigh, and even though a terrible blizzard 
was raging, got him to the hospital in Castor. He passed away ten days later, 
February 24, 1920. 

Both Frances and Alice were married within the year, and on Christmas Day, 
1927, Walter was married to Beulah Kruger. They lived in the district for a few 
years, then moved with their baby son to Viking. Walter's back was broken in an 
accident with a runaway team in May, 1931, and after seven months in hospital he 
died. 

For many years Mother and | (Winifred) lived on the farm alone. One fall 
Mother hired a man to cut our crop with our nearly-new binder. He didn't even 
know how to put the canvas on and wanted me to help him. Needless to say he 
was sent on his way and | did the job myself. | helped with the farm work and 
milked cows for a living; hauling feed and water during the winter proved quite a 
hardship for me and those prices in the depression years were so low. One year | 
helped drive over a hundred head of cattle to town to be shipped and the owners 
received a cent a pound for payment. 

Life was not easy for my mother. When they lived in a tent during those first 
months on the homestead, she was always worried that wild animals such as 
gophers or mice might crawl under the edge of the tent and gnaw the little children 
while they were sleeping. When they operated a stopping house, they had some 
difficult guests. On one occasion a lady and her daughter were going to stay there, 
but wanted to know the number of their room and the way to the bathroom. When 
they found out that men would be sleeping in the room next to them they decided 
to go on their way. Then there was the minister who tied his horse to the gate post 
‘and walked up to the house for dinner. After the meal he shook a little salt from the 
salt shaker, popped it in his mouth, and moved his chair back from the table. 
When the next person who stopped there came in to eat, he pulled his chair back 
to the table and ate again. 

A third incident was when two men got lost in a bad blizzard several miles 
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from our house. At times when the storm abated somewhat, they would catch a 
glimpse of the light in our window. They finally made it to our gateway but couldn't 
get out of their wagon to open the gate as their feet were so badly frozen. Dad had 
gone to bed and kept telling mother to put out the light and come too, but she said 
that she thought she heard noises outside, and finally convinved him to get up 
and go to see what it was. He got the poor men into the house and put their team 
away, then rubbed the frozen feet with coal oil and gave them hot drinks and food, 

After Winnifred's marriage in 1935, Mother moved to the Hanna area where 
she resided until 1959. She died in 1961 and is buried at Netherby cemetery. 

Frances Lewis Unsworth and Winnifred Lewis Grove still live in the Garden 
Plain area. Alice Lewis Forster makes her home at Surrey, B.C. 


©. BROWN, By Frances Unsworth 
— Mr. Bert Brown was a South African 
War veteran who filed on South African 
scrip land in 1909, the north half of 30- 
33-13. He built a small square sod shack 
with a lean-to roof on the bank of a 
slough surrounded by willows and pop- 
lars. He also dug a well, but it gave him 
only a few pails of water a day. 

Bert was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, but | believe he came here from 
New Zealand. He worked around at the 
Bert Brown by his sod house. neighbors’. helping wherever he was 
needed or wherever he could make a 
dollar, and in return managed to get the necessary land work done on his farm, 
as he never owned any horses or machinery himselt. He worked in coal mines 
in the winter, mainly at the Ken Bryanton strip mine. 

If he wanted to go to town he just started walking, leaving about six o'clock in 
the morning and coming home the next day. He would not accept a ride as he got 
great pleasure out of walking. On moonlight nights he would walk to the neighbors 
for an evening of cards. 

To prove up on his land, he built a $300.00 frame house and dug another well 
The house is still standing in 1977, and has had many tenants: J.W. Taylor, Herb 
Taylor, George Taylor, Steinbreckers, Grovers, Nesses, Cyril Unsworth, Albert 
Unsworth, Gerry Unsworth; Louis Unsworth now owns the land. 

When World War | started in 1914, Bert enlisted, as though it was his duty to 
do so as he was single. He kept in touch with all of his friends, but eventually we 
received word from one of his comrades that Bert had been killed in action in 
November, 1917. We had all lost a kind and true friend. 








JOHN CORRY, By Mrs. John Corry and Rosanna Corry Hanlon — John 
Corry was born on February 15, 1883, at Hoddom Mill, Dumfrieceshire, Scotland. 
In 1906 he, his mother, his sister, and his brother came to Canada to join a brother 
who had come out earlier. 

He spent the winter of 1906 in Manitoba, and the next year worked on a ranch 
in the Kamloops, B.C. area. In May of 1909 he took up a homestead, the SW 28- 
33-13, built a shack and sod barn and dug a well. He hauled all his supplies from 
Stettler, a distance of seventy-five miles, with a team of oxen and a wagon. As the 
round trip took a week, he often slept under the wagon. 
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Albert Brown, John Corry, Archie Corry Sr, Ghris Corry, Mary Waugh, Hannah Brown, Rachel Corry, 
Gif Cory, and Rosanna Corry, 


He returned to Kamloops for the winter of 1909, and there met Jane 
Hodgson, whom he married. By this time he had a team of horses and a cow, 
Lena, from whom he started his herd of cattle. He also had a cattle dog, Flossie, 
who would bring the cows to the yard at milking time. 

His first crop was hailed out, with no insurance, and later he was to lose five 
crops out of eight due to hail. Prairie fires, drought and intensive cultivation took 
their toll of the land, and many hard times lay ahead for the young farmers, but 
through many personal sacrifices, they gradually got ahead. In 1929 John Corry 
won the Kiwanis Cup for the best standing crop in the area. 

Mrs. Corry became ill and was nursed by Rae Nelder Lunn, a member of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, and a Red Cross nurse from Hanna. She died in 1916, 
leaving a daughter, two-year-old Rosanna. Mr. Corry's mother came out to take 
care of the little family until Rachel Hodgson arrived from England. 

John Corry married Rachel Hodgson in February, 1917. They had three sons. 
Joe died of cholera in 1923 and Archie was Killed in a car accident in 1938. Clifford 
married Eileen Johnston in 1948 and had four children, Reg, Archie, Leonard and 
Linda. They live on the original homestead quarter. 

Rosanna married Ed Hanlon. Their children are Corry, Garth, Marjorie Jean 
and John, 

Rosanna recalls him getting ready to haul grain to the elevator at Bonar. He 
would wear a big buffalo coat, and spend much of the trip walking along beside 
the sleigh. His big treat was to smoke a cigar or two to help keep himself warm. He 
and Billy Hoodiess usually planned to take loads at the same time. He returned 
home from one trip quite upset, for he had found Billy lying by the side of the road, 
hurt and unable to get up, and had taken him to the hospital. Another unhappy day 
was when he saw smoke at Alex Wilson's house; he hurried down there but all that 
was saved were a few sacks of flour. 

‘A happier incident occurred during the family’s yearly visit to the Billy Howe 
and John Watson families, who had left the district and moved north of Castor. He 
and Billy went shooting ducks and got so many that they had to take off their 
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overalls, tie the legs and put the ducks in them so that they could carry them 
home. They took them to the Watson's where they distributed them among all the 
neighbors and had a very fine feast. 

John Corry always took an active part in community affairs. He was Reeve of 
the Sullivan Lake Municipality for many years. He worked hard to get the 
Municipal Hospital in Hanna and served on that Board for the last twenty years of 
his life. He was president of the Co-op store executive for many years, and was 
instrumental in getting the rural mail route and telephone into his district. He 
always helped to raise funds for Christmas treats at the local school concerts, and 
took care of the Netherby cemetery from the time it was surveyed until his death, 

Despite many hardships, he always felt that he had had a full and active life, 
and often reminded us how fortunate we were to live in such a productive and 
peaceful land. 


MR. and MRS. ALFRED STURGESS 
from Information supplied by Dolly 
Sturgess Englund and Reg Sturgess 
— The Sturgess family travelled with 
their relatives, the Horace Lewis family, 
from Victoria, B.C. to Stettler in the 
spring of 1909. The women and children 
lived in tents at Stettier while the men 
walked to the Garden Plain area to find 
homesteads. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sturgess had five 
children. The oldest, Reg, was six years 
old. He walked most of the way with the 
men while the women and children rode 
in the wagon. 

During their first winter on the prair- 
je, the family lived in a sod building which had been formerly used as an Anglican 
Church near the present town of Castor; the next summer Mr. Sturgess built 
small house in Castor. In March, 1911, Mr. Lewis hitched his oxen to the Sturgess 
house and moved it to the homestead for them. The family continued to occupy 
their home during the move, which took three days. 

That summer, Mr. Sturgess went to work in the mountains. While he was 
away, his wife gave birth to twin girls, with only her brother, Mr. Lewis, to assist. A 
few weeks later, the little home was destroyed by a severe hail storm, and the 
family moved in with the Lewises. When Mr. Sturgess returned from his summer 
job, he moved his family back to Castor, and later to Coronation. There was a fuel 
shortage that winter, and for added protection against the cold, the family slept in 
a tent pitched upstairs in the house. 

In the spring of 1912 the family returned to the homestead, and lived in a sod 
barn until Mr. Sturgess was able to build them a house. After the Thomas Walters 
store burned to the ground on Christmas Day, 1912, Mr. Sturgess operated a post 
office and also cut hair, as there was no other barber in the area. He was known as 
‘the Englishman’ 

In 1915 Mr. Sturgess sold his homestead and moved his family and his 
livestock to Lane's Lake, west of Castor, until he disposed of his. stock in 
November of that year. Then he took his family to Australia, where they remained 
until 1923, 

On their return to Canada, they stayed in Calgary for a short while, then 





Mr, and Mrs, Alf Sturgess and family 
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bought horses and a wagon, put a tent over the wagon and set out for Garden 
Plain. 

Mrs. Englund says, “Mrs. Horace Lewis was a widow then, and when our dad 
went to her door, she thought that we were travelling gypsies. She was so 
surprised that the Sturgess family had returned to the Garden Plain country after 
s0 many years away. We stayed there until June, 1925." 

The Sturgess family lived in Calgary for the next ten years, then moved to the 
Vancouver area, where both Mr. and Mrs. Sturgess died. 

Their children were Reginald, Lewis, Francis, Doris, Gertrude, Vivian and 
Vida (twins) and Alfred. 





JIM ELLIOT — | was born in Calgary. My parents moved to what is now the 
Spondin district and | grew up there. 

| first arrived in the Garden Plain district in 1923. | came to work in the harvest 
fields and worked for Bill Hoodless, John Corry and Robert Crabb, mostly 
stooking the grain. These three farmers all lived on the same section, so the farms 
were a lot smaller then than they are nowadays. 

I came back at harvest time in 1925 and spent over three years at the Corry 
farm. This was the longest stretch that | put in there. | was back there several times 
afterwards, mainly In the summer time, the last year being 1939. In all | spent over 
six years working for John Corry. 

The twenties were good years, the times of good crops and reasonably 
decent prices for the grain. The thirties were something else again, as a lot of us 
can remember, 

However, as | remember the times, it seemed we had quite a lot of fun too. In 
the twenties we shot rabbits by moonlight with a shotgun. By the thirties, though, 
even the rabbits seemed to have dried up. Then we had card parties at Netherby 
school, dances at the Garden Plain hall, and so on. 

| can remember very clearly the Sunday morning that Jack Corry, Jim 
Peterson and | sat in the living room and listened to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 
Prime Minister of Britain, announce the declaration of war on Germany. When he 
was through we were all quiet and sober looking. | think that we all knew that 
things were never going to be quite the same again. That was September 3, 1939. 


MR. and MRS. WILLIAM HOWE, By Edith Howe Hronek — William Howe 
homesteaded in 1910 in the Netherby district, on the NW 22-33-13. His brother 
Ernie also homesteaded nearby, so they worked together, and also worked with 
Charles Blaney. During the winter of 1910-11 he worked for John Chidiey at the 
livery barn in Castor. 

On September 27, 1911, he married Christena Chidley of Castor and moved 
to the homestead. They had three daughters born at Fertility, Dorothy, Edith and 
Elsie; and two sons, Stanley and William, born at Castor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howe lived on the homestead for seven years, and their crops 
were hailed out five times in those seven years, so they decided to move. In the 
spring of 1918 they bought land in the Lauderdale district north-west of Castor; 
that year their crop was frozen out in July. 

Mrs. Howe passed away in 1946. Mr. Howe farmed until 1953 when he retired 
to Castor. He passed away in 1972 at the age of ninety-two. 


STEPHEN WAGNER, By Valletta Wagner Walne — My father was born in 
Nova Scotia, but came to Alberta from Maine, where he had been employed in a 
Paper mill. He and Ken Bryanton arrived in Stettler in April, 1908, and filed on 
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homesteads in the Garden Plain district. In one of his letters to us, my father said 
that it was a beautiful country with many lakes and wild ducks and geese, 

In December of that year my mother and sister and | joined father in Stettler, 
where my sister and | attended school and father did freighting. The following 
March we moved to the Garden Plain area, living with Mr. James Manson in his 
sod house for three weeks until our frame home was completed, with his help. As 
our house was located on the Castor Trail on the SW 18-33-13, many men 





‘Steve Wagner, his son Albert, Mrs. Wagner and their grandchildren, 


We met many wonderful people, and there was such a friendly feeling among 
everyone, Wherever a helping hand was needed, all worked together. On several 
occasions Mother was called upon to usher a little one into the world. 

My sister and | walked three miles to Netherby school, and | remember that 
there were very many mosquitoes. 

My brother Albert was born in 1914, and also attended Netherby school. In 
1929 my parents moved to Oregon, where my sister Lillian died in 1950, my 
mother in 1960 and my father in 1962. 


RUDY MOORE, By Harold Strand- 
berg — Rudy Moore was born at Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin, in 1888. In 1908, he, 
his father Jacob and uncle Fred, came 
to Alberta and filed on homesteads on 
the same section, 32-33-13. Jacob had 
the north-west quarter, Fred the north- 
east, and Rudy the south-east. Instead 
of building a shack on each quarter, they 
built one house so that part of it rested 
‘on each claim. 

Rudy and his father did a lot of car- 
penter work in Castor after the railway 
reached there, and one day in July, 1909, 
while they were away, a neighbor found 
Fred dead. He is buried in an unmarked 
grave on his homestead. 

Until the three claims were proved 
Up and the titles received, Jacob Moore spent the winters at his home in Rice 


Rudy Moore 
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Lake and returned each spring to the homesteads. After he received the title to 
his brother's land, he went back to the States and never returned. He was acci- 

dentally killed in 1923 while blowing stumps in a land-clearing project in Wis- 
consin, 

After his father left, Rudy moved the house to the eastern part of the south- 
east quarter so that he would be close to the road. He continued to farm the three 
quarters, usually with the help of a hired man. Some of these fellows could speak 
very little English, but with the aid of the Eaton's catalogue, Rudy soon had them 
both speaking and writing the language. 

In 1928 Rudy hired Mrs. N. Ortt, from Peterborough, Ontario, as his 
housekeeper. Her daughter Ruth attended Netherby school, later married John 
Pokojoy and had one son, Jack. This is what she says about her mother's 
employer: 

“Rudy Moore knew all about hard times and being resourceful. During the 
lean thirties he did blacksmith work for himself and his neighbors, and made 
many useful and interesting things in his shop. 

“Soap was expensive, so he made both hand and laundry soap. There was no 
money for furniture polish, so he made it, but it did take a lot of rubbing to produce 
a shine. Rudy enjoyed his pinch of snuff, so when times got even worse he made 
his own. It was a funny color, and he never said how it tasted. He made coffee by 
cracking roasted wheat and adding chicory. Mother and | did use the soap, but 
after sampling the coffee, mother preferred to drink tea and | had milk. 

“Rudy loved company and made everyone welcome to share whatever there 
was to eat. There were always potatoes, eggs if the hens were laying, and Mother's 
homemade bread and freshly churned butter. Rudy never turned away anyone 
who had no place to go. Often he had two men staying with him, even If there 
wasn't much to do in the winter except bring in water, keep the wood box and coal 
scuttles full, and feed a few cattle and horses. For years an older gentleman, Mr. 
Stillman, stayed with him and looked after the garden in the summer time. We 
never knew where he came from, or where he went when he left 

Mrs. Ortt lived in Hanna for a few years before her death in 1956. 

When the railroad was built in 1929, it passed through Rudy's land. and the 
hamlet of Garden Plain was situated on his homestead quarter. Two elevators and 
a store were built there, so Rudy had close neighbors for over thirty years. 
Eventually the store closed, one elevator was moved to Cereal and the other torn 
down and the material used to build a new one in Hanna. 

In 1958 Rudy sold his farm to a neighbor, Ed Job, but continued to live in his 
home. In 1963 he suffered a broken arm when he had an accident with his half-ton 
truck, and after that he depended on his neighbors for transportation to town or to 
go visiting, He was found dead in October, 1966, and was buried in Netherby 
cemetery. 








OUR RETURN TO THE WEST, By Ruth Ortt Haden — My mother, Mrs. 
James Edwin Ortt, and | came to Hanna in August, 1928, from Peterborough, 
Ontario. Our journey took one week on the excursion train. We were so glad we 
had packed a big wicker basket of food to eat on the trip. While travelling, we 
spent our time visiting with the other passengers, reading and doing fancy work. 
Itmust have been a very tiring trip for my mother, but for me, a girl eleven years 
old, | could curl up and sleep on the leather seats. We stayed overnight at the 
Dominion Rooming House in Hanna, and Mr. Rudy Moore, for whom my mother 
was going to work, came into town with his Model T Ford and brought us out to 
his farm at Garden Plain. 
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Mother and | had lived ‘out west, 
as the,easterners say, with my father on 
the homestead near Paynton and North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan, so mother 
had an idea of what life would be like 
on the farm. However, | was a small gir 
when my father died and we returned 
east to be near our relations. | could not 
remember ever seeing coal oil lamps, 
water in pails, or outdoor plumbing, 

Yes, | had many experiences in 
store for me. We had hardly had time to 
get settled when | began to realize that 
Netherby school, one and one half miles 
south, would be starting, and | would 
elther have to walk or learn to ride a 
horse. One sunny afternoon a neighbor 
girl came over on a quiet farm horse and 
offered to teach me how to ride. After 
putting on the saddle, and getting me 
seated therein, she jumped up behind. 
We rode at a trot for over a mile, with 
me bouncing up and down. | felt every 
bone in my body beginning to ache, so 
| said, “Could we possibly let the horse 
walk for a while?” 

This girl was a good rider and | guess she felt she had stood about enough 
from me, even having to show me how to get on the horse. She replied, “if you 
don't like it, get off and take your saddle with you.” 

Needless to say, | stayed on, but | didn't do any riding or even sitting down for 
‘a few days. However, | did learn to ride and | even got my own pony, Tepee, and 
loved to gallop over the open prairie riding Indian style. 

Ihave heard so much talk about the dirty thirties, but for me there were many 
good memories, The wind blew, but when it did the windcharger would charge up 
the batteries for the car and the radio. Then we could listen to Major Bowes, the 
ten o'clock news, Lux Theatre, Eb and Zeb, Amos and Andy, and other good 
programs. In the cold winter evenings we sat around the heater in the front room 
doing sewing, embroidering flour sack pillow cases and flour sack luncheon 
cloths, eating apples or reading the Free Press, especially the Home Loving 
Hearts pages, or the Country Guide, or a book. Of course my mother insisted that 
my homework must be done first 

There is never a Christmas that | do not recall the Netherby Christmas 
concert. Each child had a little piece to say, and we all lined up on the stage to sing 
the Christmas carols. Santa came and each child received a present from under 
the big tree at the front. Candies and oranges were passed out to everyone. After 
the concert no one went home. The men took out the school desks and benches to 
clear the floor and a dance began. Music was supplied by a pick-up orchestra. 
The first dance | took part in was the Heel and Toe Polka. | was twelve years old. 

‘As | grew older there were dances in the Garden Plain hall. Everyone went 
even the children, We never went home until the wee hours of the morning. One 
night when we were all shaking up the floor doing a square dance, the big stove 
pipes fell down. They were quickly put up, the floor swept, and the dance went on. 
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| also remember the United Farm Young People’s. We held our meetings at 
one another's homes. As | recall, these meetings were in the winter time, and we 
went by sleighloads, straw in the bottom of the sleigh, heated rocks and blankets. 
There was such a nice bunch of young people, and we had a marvellous time. 

Another memory | have is the building of the railroad. One of the workers 
used to cook his meals on an old kitchen stove out on the prairie. One day a wind 
got up, and before anyone noticed, the prairie was on fire. It looked as if the house 
and buildings would be burned to the ground. Rudy Moore had his hands burned 
fighting the fire with wet sacks. The men fought the fire all night to bring it under 
control. 

Two elevators and one store were built at Garden Plain. The crew that built 
the Pioneer elevator had their own cook, but my mother, Blake Haden and | 
cooked three meals a day and did all the dishes for the gang that built the Alberta 
Wheat Pool elevator in 1939, earning the big sum of one dollar a day and our 
board. Rudy Moore made and bottled root beer and sold it to the crew for ten 
cents a bottle 

| left Mr. Moore's to continue my high schooling and to take a business 
course in Edmonton and Hanna. Mother stayed on the farm until she moved into 
Hanna in 1950. She often talked about returning to the east to be near her people, 
but she really liked the freedom of the west. In the summer time there was always 
a bouquet of wild flowers on the kitchen table. My son has a box of Indian 
arrowheads that Mother found on her walks around the farm. My dear mother 
passed away in 1956, and is buried in Hanna cemetery. 

| married in 1944 and have one son, Jack, who is in exploration geology and 
spends much of his working time in the arctic, looking for gas and oil 

My husband, Blake Haden, and | have made our home in the village of 
Halkirk, We offen reminisce about the good old days at Garden Piain. 


THOMAS McCAFFERTY, By Lenora McCafferty Meehan — Thomas 
McCafferty came to Alberta in 1909 from the State of Maine in the U.S.A. His wife 
and daughter Lenora followed the next year. 

He worked on a farm south of Castor for a Mr. and Mrs. Behrens until he 
‘earned enough money to buy a team of horses and a wagon, then he drove 
Newcomers over the land available for homesteaders, helping them to locate. He 
filed on the south-east of 18-33-13 and built a frame house and a sod barn. 

The first year was spent building fences, cutting prairie wool for hay, and 
breaking ground for next year’s crop. The work was accomplished by all four 
settlers on the section working together. Steve Wagner and Ken Bryanton had 
come from Maine with Mr. McCafferty, Jim Manson came from Nova Scotia, and 
the four men pooled tools and machines and helped each other with their work. 

Tom McCafferty hauled freight from Castor south to Copeville, near where 
the town of Hanna is now located, The money he earned helped to buy groceries 
and machinery and equipment to help improve life on the homestead, 

Later he developed a coal mine on the south-east corner of his land. At one 
time he stripped a bit of land to get at the coal beneath several feet of surface soil 
Iwas necessary to have qualified miners to operate an underground mine, so in 
the summers he would hire Mr. Baxter and Mr. Camp, who were also 
homesteaders but who worked in the large coal mines in Drumheller during the 
winter. 

Tom McCafferty had a contract for hauling mail three times a week from the 
Post office at Garden Plain to the post office at Fertility. Neither rain, hail nor 
blinding blizzard stopped the Royal Mail from going through. 
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The long trip to haul grain to the elevators in winter was a special hardship for 
him. He was lame as the result of a broken pip in his youth, and consequently 
could not walk behind his load to keep warm as the other men did, but he never 
complained. 

‘The most severe hailstorm occurred in 1915. There had been ample rain and, 
‘a bumper crop was ripening in Tom McCafferty’s field. He was in the process of 
making arrangements with Fred Whaley to have his crop cut. 

In those days the grain was cut with a binder which tied the grain into uniform 
bundies and deposited them on the ground in piles. Men would pick up the 
bundles and place several of them together in an upright position to form a stook, 
where they were left to dry until they could be threshed 

It was a beautiful Sunday in that late summer of 1915 when Fred Whaley 
‘came to 100k at the crop which Tom wanted him to cut. Sunday dinner was 
prepared and the table set for the meal. A beautiful shortcake was sitting on the 
table, embellished with whipped cream and orange sections. As the men returned 
from the field, the skies darkened and the wind started to blow. Rain fell, followed 
by hail the size of golf balls, some as big as baseballs. Windows in the house were 
broken; glass was spattered over the table and the beautiful cake. The wheat was 
flattened. In less than an hour, the hard work and prospects of an income for a 
whole year were gone, The homesteaders gathered up the remains for feed and 
carried on as best they could, hoping for a better return for their labors the next 
year. 

Tom McCafferty sold his farm, stock and equipment in 1917, and purchased 
@ farm north of Garden Plain. He and his wife have both passed away and are 
buried at Castor. 

Their son Harry, born in 1911, lives at Botha. Lenora lives in Calgary. 


THE JOHN WILLETT FAMILY, By Roberta Willett Sergeant — My dad filed 
on the NE 16-33-13 in 1907. He had come to Alberta from North Dakota where he 
had farmed and been a Superintendent of Schools. Mother and | came out in the 
spring of 1908. In the meantime dad had taught school, (Sullivan Lake, | think) and 
had built a house on his land, 

Four more children were born while we were on the farm: Boyd in 1910, 
Stanley in 1915, (he died in 1921), Laura in 1917 and Angle in 1919. 

| dimly remember being with dad on one trip he went for supplies. We could 
see smoke from a fire behind us to the north-west. Oxen are so slow! If a prairie 
fire came, our home was protected only by a narrow plowed fireguard. Mother was 
home alone, but when we got there we discovered that she had wet gunny sacks 
ready; fortunately that fire went away to the north and east so the sacks weren't 
needed, 

Everyone did things the hard way, because there were no labor-saving 
devices. We had a well that gave us clear cold water, but we had to draw it or 
pump it by hand for the stock, and carry it to the house by the pailful. The kitchen 
stove had a reservoir on the side which kept some warm water handy, but on 
washdays a larger quantity was heated in a large boiler on top of the stove. 
Clothes used to be boiled in that boiler too, to get them white. The washing was 
done on a scrub board, rinsed and wrung out by hand. Floors were scrubbed with 
a brush and mop, soap was homemade. 

Coal and wood, but mostly coal, were the fuels in those days. Our home was 
heated by the range in the kitchen, and by a round-bellied stove in the living room. 
The pipe from this stove went through the upstairs and so our sleeping quarters 
received some heat. 
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In the years we were on the farm we grew only two really good crops, and one 
of them was halled out, In 1916, | think. Shortage of rain+was such a problem! | 
remember milking cows, and churning... how | used to dislike that; it took so long 
to get butter by moving the dasher up and down ... . but how good the butter was 
after mother had worked it! We had our own beef and pork and chickens and 
eggs. 

3 One of my chores was to go for the cattle afterschool. Sometimes itwas quite 
a hunt. | remember one time it was dusk before | found them, in an area where 
cacti grew, and | was barefoot. Another time | was bringing in a cow with her new 
calf, and a coyote followed me to the top of the hill west of George Mattey's. There 
he stopped and howled and howled; his supper had gotten away. 

‘When my sister Laura was born, a nurse stayed with us to care for mother 
and the baby, but after a few days she was called away on an emergency case. | 
was only eleven years old, but I took over as best I could, even bathing the baby. | 
had all the confidence in the world, but | wonder how my mother felt? 

Iremember, during the flu epidemic, that our family always wore masks when 
away from home. | remember the neighbors gathering on a Sunday afternoon to. 
listen to the music of J.W. Taylor's gramaphone. That was the first one in the 
district; it had a horn and cylindrical records. 

I remember watching a storm trom our kitchen doorway. The wind was of 
cyclone speed and we were watching the cloud carried by It. Mr. Williams was 
driving home from Hanna. He pulled his team in to the shelter of a building, but the 
wind lifted the roof off it and dropped it on Mr. Williams in his democrat. He was in 
hospital for months after that, and walked with a limp for the rest of his life. 

Dad sold the farm to George Standing, through the Soldier Settlement Board, 
‘and we moved to Calgary in 1919. Primarily, | believe the move was made with the 
education of the children in mind. 

Mother died in 1961 at the age of seventy-one; dad in 1954 at eighty years, 





ALEX WILSON, By Ruby Wilson — 
‘Alex Wilson was born in Deskford, Banft- 
shire, Scotland on November twenty- 
seventh 1886. 

A cousin, Alex Lyon, emigrated to 
Manitoba and sent glowing reports; 
these interested the young man so much 
that in 1911 Alex decided to venture out 
to the land of opportunity. 

The family was a close knit one; on 
the day of his departure, his father, who 
hated to see his son go, couldn't say 
‘goodbye, but just walked down the road 
with him, turned, waved his hand in fare- 
well, never looking back. That was the 
last Alex ever saw his dear Dad as he 
became a victim of the flu epidemic a 
few years later. 

Alex sailed on April fourteenth, 
1911, from Liverpool, England, arriving 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia eight days later 
in company with Jim Andrew's brother, John. There were no dining cars on the 
train, so meals were had whenever, and wherever a long stop occurred and the 





Mr, and Mrs. Alex Wilson. 
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young men could find a restaurant nearby. Jim Andrew met the young immigrants 
and all three worked for a short time on the railroad at Empress. When the outfit 
moved to Coronation Alex went along to help in the building of the railroad at 
that point. While there the first store and bank were opened so a new town was 
born. The work continued on the railroad till freeze-up, Alex then went to Castor 
and owing to a coal strike (they were around in these days too) he was able to get 
‘work at the coal mine. Work was work and nothing too menial to tackle. Christmas 
4911, and once again Alex was on his way to Coronation, this time by train. Jim 
‘Andrew met him and both men walked back to Jim's homestead, north of Stan- 
more; from Coronation a distance of thirty-three miles. They reached their des- 
tination in one day, in spite of heavy snow left by a three-day blizzard. 

In January of 1912, John Bye’s father-in-law was returning from Castor to his 
homestead north of Richdale and invited Alex to accompany him. The first night 
was spent at the Ricket place and the following day they arrived at Watson's, also 
Scots, who operated the post office and store at Fertility. This house in later years, 
was renovated and moved to Hanna and Is stil used as a dwelling. The kindly 
couple gave Alex work that winter, hauling freight from Castor, choring and the 
odd time hauling mail from Garden Plain Post Office to Fertility. In late March Alex 
got a ride with an Irishman named Ryan going north to within seven miles of 
Castor and he walked the remainder of the way to meet his brother John, who 
arrived that night from Scotland, 

The brothers joined the Andrew brothers and all four men journeyed to 
Bassano to work with the irrigation crew. That fall John, who now had a 
homestead, returned to Fertility and built a shack on his homestead north-east of 
Watson's store. The following summer both brothers returned to Bassano and late 
that year Alex filed his claim on a homestead in the Spondin district. Alex never 
lived on his homestead. During the winter he batched with John and the following 
spring, 1914, John helped him build his shack. Later that year Alex purchased a 
team of horses, some farm machinery and commenced farming. During this time 
John Wilson was working in Hanna in the construction of the Old Public School, so 
Alex seeded thirty acres for each of them and broke eighty acres on each 
homestead 

In 1915 John enlisted in the Services, but he never returned to farming, being 
badly wounded and obliged to change his type of work. He moved to Calgary, 
married Dorothy Alice Lee and had one son John Robert who was drowned in 
Chestermere Lake in 1945. John, prior to retiring in the late fifties was Supervisor 
in the Custom’s office in Calgary. He died in 1963. John's widow Dorothy passed 
away in 1969. 

‘Alex farmed both homesteads until 1917 at which time he sold his homestead 
at Spondin to Messrs. John and Henry Adolph, whose land adjoined his. He also 
owned the south-east of 35-33-12 which he farmed for a short time, but owing to 
the distance from Fertility he found it inconvenient to operate and so allowed the 
creamery operator to pasture his cows on one part and Gus Adolph farmed the 
remainder. This same quarter section was sold to Gus Adolph in October 1952 for 
one half-ton truck of barley and one cow. 

Alex's mother, the late Mrs. Jane Wilson, joined Alex in October, 1919. At that 
time she was a lady of sixty years old and amused the station master at Castor on 
her arrival by carrying an umbrella, as he remarked “to the banana belt”, Nothing 
undaunted, she laughingly replied, “then I'll use it as a sunshade.” During her !ong 
stay in the area Mrs. Wilson, Sr., put her nursing knowledge to use by acting as @ 
midwife on many occasions. She was loved by one and all and although she 
retained the Scottish dialect of the north, the children and adults too managed 0 
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understand her. Alex often recalled how much she liked to visit Hanna and would 
say she required to go on the pretense of being short of tea (she would hide it) but 
Alex finally found out, and then she had to resort to another excuse for an outing, 
A trip to Hanna in those days had to be planned well ahead, lists made, etc. 

The first winter of Alex's mother’s sojourn in the land of her adoption was 
spent at Glover's until Alex was able to build on to his shack. On one occasion, on 
a return trip from Castor where he had gone for lumber, he stopped at Glover's to 
Visit and have supper. While unhitching the horses he noticed that a quarter of 
beef he had purchased was missing, but before he could hitch up the team again 
they were off, and each time he almost caught up to them they would gallop away. 
He finally ran them down at Ekiund’s three miles away, and was a thankful man 
to do so, as at the time the chase began he was wearing a fur coat which greatly 
hampered his progress. He found the meat, too. 

Alex loved his animals and the care and attention they recelved were 
evidence of this. He never had an animal lie down in wet or soggy bedding, nor 
had he any half-starved looking cattle; in fact, his cattle usually brought the top 
price, 

On going through some receipts, one was found in which he had paid for four 
hours of labor the substantial sum of twelve dollars per hour. 

In the spring of 1923, while Alex’s mother was away visiting a neighbor, their 
home was razed by fire, the result of warm ashes being used for a pathway round 
the house and a high wind coming up in her absence. In later years all such ash 
paths were well doused with water. For a time Grandma Wilson, as she was 
affectionately known, and Alex lived in the Hanson house and in 1936 moved to a 
new location and a new home on northwest 34-33-13, which at that time was 
almost void of trees with the exception of a few wilds. It is believed that an elderiy 
gentleman was buried among the few willows in the very early years, but no stone 
marks his resting place. In the early 1960's a young lady called enquiring about his 
burial place and stating she was a relative of his, but Alex was unable to help her, 
he only being able to relay the hearsay story. 

Over the years Alex planted twenty thousand trees by hand and possessed 
the loveliest setting of home, buildings and shelter belts in the entire area. His 
mother passed away in January 1944 at the age of eighty-five, active until the end; 
she was greatly missed by all. 

In September 1946, Ruby Kellie, a friend of Grandma Wilson's sister flew over 
from Glasgow for a visit, and in December the same year she became the bride of 
Alex. They were married in the Calvary Tabernacle In Hanna (now known as the 
Alliance Church). The plane she flew in was a converted bomber which developed 
engine trouble enroute and had to make a forced landing in Gander, New- 
foundiand, which resulted in a delay of several hours; and Miss Kellie missed her 
connection for the west from Dorval. As she had been advised of her flight on very 
short notice (while attending a church service) she had been unable to say 
goodbye to anyone prior to leaving Scotland nor been able to advise Alex of her 
Impending arrival. A telegram was sent from Dorval giving the arrival time at 
Calgary, but due to the telephone lines being down (a thing unknown in Scotland) 
Alex never received the message and Ruby arrived in Calgary expecting Alex to 
meet her at any moment. 

The date of her arrival coincided with that of Lord Montgomery who was 
coming for an airport inspection, and naturally the airport authorities wanted the 
place cleared for this event. Ruby was asked several times if someone was coming 
to pick her up. Eventually the airport authorities phoned the Customs Office where 
John, Alex's brother, was Supervisor, but he thought the call was just about a 
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parcel so didn't trouble to return their call. However, after the Airport's third call he 
returned theirs and was able to converse with Ruby. At first he thought she might 
be his niece from Glasgow and was so surprised when he found out who she was; 
Alex had never mentioned her possible visit. Ruby spent the day at John’s home, 
and in the evening travelled by train to Hanna. Alex did not know of her arrival in 
Canada until about five the same evening and wanted to drive to Calgary to meet, 
her but she had come thus far alone another hundred miles wasn't too much, 
Ruby spent her first week at Jack Corry's farm and was made very welcome. It was 
a very wet fall and Alex rode over each evening to visit her, the roads being too 
muddy to travel by truck, 

The day of her arrival coincided with that of Mr. Rebill’s funeral, so her first 
introduction to the neighbors and district was attendance at a funeral, during 
which the rain poured and the streets in Hanna were a quagmire. 

Prior to coming to Canada Ruby had been employed for a number of years as 
Secretary in a Scottish Hospital. In her course of duties she met many Canadians, 
even the late Sid Herring of the Netherby district. She had been preparing for work 
in the Sudan Interior Mission as a Missionary, but little did she realize her trip to 
Canada was preparing her for a mission field of a different kind. The isolation, the 
drabness of the unpainted frame house, the dust, brown grass, mud when it 
rained, and the lack of mail when it stormed, phones knocked out in the high 
winds; sometimes was almost too much to bear and she wished she could swim 
back to Scotland. 

Mail day was most important in the Wilson home for then they could escape 
for a few hours from the frustrations that at times seemed to be part of their daily 
lives. 

(On the couple's return from their honeymoon they ran into a snow storm and 
stayed overnight at Frances Unsworth’s; during the night Alex suffered a gall 
bladder attack and the following day was taken by ambulance to Hanna. The snow 
had to be pushed to the side of the road to make a pathway for the ambulance. 
The kindness of the Unsworth family will never be forgotten and thus a friendship 
with the Scottish bride was cemented which has endured ever since, growing 
richer over the years. While the couple had been on their honeymoon, the man 
‘Alex had hired to do the chores in their absence had gone away and Mrs. 
Unsworth's son, Roy, had gone over daily, a distance of three miles each way, to 
attend to the cattle, and continued to do so until Alex was discharged from 
hospital and able to return to the farm. The roads were still snowbound on his 
discharge from hospital, but the couple took the train to Scapa and were met by 
Tiff Ironside who, with his Belgian team drove them back to the farm. Thus the 
couple, who were welcomed by the bagpipes on their arrival on their honeymoon 
in Vancouver, returned home accompanied by the cheery jingle of the horses’ 
bells all the way from Scapa to the farm. 

Alex never was of robust health but he was hard working and took a pride in 
his Scottish heritage. His home and buildings were always neat, well arranged, 
well painted and gladdened the eye of all callers. In April 1948 a daughter arrived 
to bless this home. The mailman Fred Harvey helped the stork in this case, having 
taken the expectant mother by cutter from Garden Plain Store just four days 
previously, to catch the train for Hanna. The previous winter had deposited lots of 
snow, and Alex drove Ruby by team over Mr. Corry’s field to the store, and the 
remaining miles to Scapa she accompanied Fred Harvey with his mail. That was & 
very long day, having left home at nine in the morning and arriving at Hanna 
shortly after seven in the evening. The post office officials in Calgary, on learning 
of Fred’s assistance, honoured him with a scroll. A month later on her return trip 
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the happy couple called at Frances Unsworth’s to show her their treasure — 
Frances was the first neighbor to share with them their new found joy. In May 1950 
‘ason, Fraser, was born and their cup was full. 

Often in the winter when the roads wére not too bad Ruby would take the sled 
‘and pull it the one and a half miles to Garden Plain Store for provisions, and enjoy 
the exercise. The children were taken out most days in the buggy and she often 
walked down to Mrs. Patton's, a dear Irish lady who lived about four miles from the 
Wilson farm. Babysitters were not for Ruby, her children were too precious to trust 
to another's care. 

When Fraser was about fifteen months old Alex's health deteriorated and his 
prognosis was poor. At that time Prairie Bible Institute were advertising for 
stenographers, and on enquiry Ruby was informed that in the event of Alex's 
demise a position would be available for her, supplying room and board for 
herself and children, plus fifteen dollars monthly for incidentals. Fortunately the 
need never arose. 

The fall of 1951 was a lovely one and on October seventeenth, the Wilson s 
drove with a student minister, Graham Clark who had been staying at the Wilson's 
and helping with the harvest. The minister, Rev. Harder, who had married the 
couple had moved to Wimbourne the year previous, and as he was having special 
services that weekend had invited the family. During the service a snow storm 
arose and the Wilsons and Clark had to remain in Three Hills overnight; the 
following day after being pulled by three different tractors they arrived at Gadsby 
‘only to find the hotel being renovated and with no heating. They had to sleep with 
their clothes on and coats piled on top of the blankets. The following day 
(Tuesday) highway twelve was cleared and when they finally reached home they 
found the block of the tractor had cracked and their crop deep under snow. So 
winter had arrived once again and there was nothing one could do but accept the 
fact. 

‘The following spring the Special Areas Crew bulldozed out the stooks and the 
farmers then had plenty of feed, the rabbits and mice too. 

Ruby still hadn't tried milking; cows were fine at a distance, but with Alex's 
failing health and more prolonged stays in bed this had to be overcome. Her 
neighbor, Inga Strandberg, elected to teach her. The following evening at 
Strandberg's farm the lesson began, Inga demonstrating the milking technique on 
Ruby's index finger, explaining that squeezing, not pulling, gave results. With an 
upturned pail for a stool Ruby got under the cow and gingerly commenced and by 
the time she got a cup full Inga’s pail was almost full. At that precise moment a cow 
entered the barn (the cows were not chained) and Ruby's cow side-tracked, Ruby 
fell, knocking inga over on her back with the pail of milk streaming down her face. 
All Ruby observed were two legs up in the air and she ran — that was her first and 
only milking lesson. It proved to be instant learning. 

Once a year the train from Scapa to Hemaruka would run and it was a 
highlight for the children as it passed through the pasture close to the house. 
When its whistle sounded at the Elevator one mile west Ruby got out the buggy 
and hurried down the road with the children so that they could wave to the 
engineer. Quite often he would pull the whistle an extra time for the enjoyment of 
the children. These men often stopped and filled their large cans from the Wilson 
well as it was known for its lovely water. The elevator families also came to the 
Wilson's twice a week for their water supply. 

The Alex Wilson family were a close-knit family, their lives revolving mainly 
round the farm and church. They attended Sunday School first at Solon, later at 
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Dundee and then at Netherby. When the roads were too muddy to drive they 
walked. 4 

Ruby never ventured on the road with the truck or car before committing 
herself and children to the Lord’s care and when highway thirty-six was reached 
they stopped and gave thanks. Similarly on the return trip: it could be thirty below 
zero and colder yet Ruby always left home coatless and on the return trip would 
take off her coat prior to venturing on the remaining five miles on the dirt road. The 
five miles of that road were prayed on every inch of the way. The children never 
argued or fought in the truck; when they became concerned about the road 
condition they would bow their heads in prayer — such co-operation from the 
family made Ruby's burden lighter. 

Another source of concern to Ruby was the annual trips to Halkirk for coal. In 
earlier years Alex accompanied her but soon the distance was too long and the 
trip too tiring for him so Ruby would go alone. She left early in the forenoon calling 
on Mr. and Mrs, Waterhouse enroute and would enquire if they wanted anything 
taken to Castor, or mail and groceries delivered on her return trip. The truck was 
always loaded to capacity making the return trip a nightmare for fear that it had 
been overloaded. Mrs. Waterhouse who was a Glaswegian loved to visit with a 
fellow Scot and always had the kettle boiling and a cup of tea ready. The children 
often accompanied Ruby and loved visiting Mrs. Waterhouse and for years 
thought her name was Mrs. Hooch Aye, an expression she often used. The trips 
would continue until twenty tons had been hauled, then Ruby would sigh with reliet 
and thankfulness. Flat tires and slipping into the ditch were only some of the 
mishaps she encountered, but always some kind person came to the rescue. By 
the time Hope was eleven years old, she could change a tire as efficiently as 
anyone. 

The crop year of 1963 promised to be a good one. The wheat and oats had 
never stood so tall nor looked better; the garden was good and people's hearts 
were gladdened and all sorts of plans were being formed, when in August hail 
struck twice, a week apart. The second severe hail storm was accompanied by 
extremely high winds. Following the hail, heavy downpours of rain fell, which also 
contributed to the general damaging effects of the storm. Windows in farm homes 
were smashed, siding on homes dented, shingles ripped loose, and even some 
smaller farm buildings twisted from their foundations. When it was over, Alex 
commented “Never fear, dear, God has always supplied our needs, and He will 
never fail us”, and He never did. 

Alex was not a lazy man and when his health permitted he would resume his 
farming operations, often attempting too much. A portion of the land was rented 
out but brought very littie remuneration. Thus the years passed until 1964 when 
Hope was in grade ten and Fraser in grade eight. 

All during the years Ruby had kept up her shorthand speed by taking down 
lectures from radio talks, and her typing by submitting articles to various papers 
and magazines. A position as secretary with the Provincial Government became 
vacant and now that the family was in their teens Ruby felt she could best 
contribute to the household finances by resuming, if possible, her former 
‘occupation. It was a day of thankfulness and joy when her acceptance was 
received and she was officially appointed to her office, a position she has 
continued in to the present time. 

The day prior to commencing her employment Alex once again was admitted 
to the Hanna Hospital and remained there six weeks. When Ruby took up her first 
pay cheque to show him, he wept, and remarked, “I'm the one who should be 
supporting you.” 
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Hope entered the Seventh Day Adventist College tater that year (she had 
been baby sitting during the summer for one of the Doctor's wives, who evidently 
got her interested in the college). The following year Fraser entered the same 
college and completed his education at that institution. For almost a year Ruby 
commuted from the farm to Hanna but it really was too long to leave Alex alone so 
in the fall of 1965 the farm was sold to Stanley Strandberg. 

‘Alex was a very quiet man and it was only in the latter months of his life he 
revealed just how much he disliked living in Hanna and missed the farm. He 
always liked to take a run out at the weekends just to see the old home and 
surroundings. 

The year prior to selling the farm, Dan Trefz rented the farm and after all 
expenses were paid the Wilson s got a thousand dollars, the most they had seen in 
many years. The Trefz’ were real friends in need, coming up in the winter and 
taking the milk cows to their own farm, milking them for the Wilsons, and then 
bringing back milk, Dan Trefz sold his farm the following year and the remainder 
of our cows the same day and moved to B.C., otherwise the Wilsons would 
probably still be the owners. 

Hope was married in 1966 and has a daughter, Coleen Michelle, Fraser is a 
bachelor and resides with his mother in Hanna. 

In May and June of 1968 Alex and Ruby revisited their homeland, spending 
some time at the home where Alex was born, the school he attended as a lad, his 
church and his kindred. The weather was very kind, only one shower in the five 
weeks. Alex returned to Canada looking ten years younger; everyone remarking 
‘on the great change. The stewardess confided that she had not expected him on 
the return trip he had looked so frail when going over. At eighty-three he still was 
not grey-haired and often was taken for a much younger man. 

In June 1971, after a long spell in hospital, Alex passed away and lies in 
Netherby Cemetery awaiting the coming of the Lord, He left to honor his memory 
his loving wife Ruby, Hope and Fraser, and one grandchild Coleen Michelle. 

In retrospect, despite the many setbacks experienced, their lives on the farm 
were complete; in fact, the trials and tribulations became a source of 
strengthening of their faith and reliance on the Lord, and they could reiterate with 
assurance the old saying, “All things work together for good to them that love the 
Lord." 








SARAH and WILL WRIGHT'S STORY, 2s remembered by thelr daughter, 
Jessie Wright McMurchle and compiled by granddaughter Sarah 
McMurchle Brown — Sarah Jane West and William Wright were both born in 
4853 in the village of Dundas in New Brunswick. They were married in October, 
1882, continuing to live near Dundas where they farmed and cut out a home for 
themselves from the forest in which they lived. They had nine children, Edwin, Jim, 
Harry, Emily, Bill, Nelson, Jessie, George and Vernon, who died at the age of 
seven, 

In 1906 their second son, Jim, came west and took land in Alberta near 
Castor. He did not prove up on it, but moved farther south and took up strip 
mining in the Garden Plain district. 

In the spring of 1911 Jim sent back to New Brunswick for some of his family. 
Those who came were his father and mother, Sarah and Will Wright, his sisters 
Emily and Jessie, and his two younger brothers, Nelson and George. 

Later Will Wright took over land at Garden Plain, the SW 32-34-13. Jim and 
Nelson also had land at Garden Plain and George had land near Sullivan Lake. All 
three boys lived at home until they married. 
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Back Row: Emily Wright, Jess Wright, H. Simon, William Wright Sr., George Wright. Front Row: Eva 
West, Mrs. H. Simon, Mrs. Wm. Wright Sr. and Mrs. George Wright 





In May, 1918, George married Elizabeth Cattanach. They had three sons, Bil, 
Lorne and Edwin, and three daughters, Margaret, Doreen and Georgean. 

Nelson married Georgina Hilts in October, 1918. They had one son, Vernon, 
and a daughter, Wilma, 

Jim was married in January, 1920, to Mabel Dawson. They had two sons, Jim 
and Norman, and two daughters, Audrey and Nona. 

‘When the flu epidemic broke out in 1918, Emily returned to Moncton to nurse 
her brothers’ families, and never returned to Alberta. She married Wyider 
‘Cudmore. They had five children and she died at Christmas of 1947 in Moncton. 

Jessie Wright married a World War veteran in October, 1922. They were 
married at her folks’ home at Garden Plain. it was a double celebration that day as 
it was her parents’ fortieth wedding anniversary. After the wedding they moved 
directly to their new home north of Delia. They lived on the family farm until his 
death in 1961, Since that time she has lived in Delia, Calgary and Drumheller. Her 
four daughters, Sarah, Margaret, Jackie and Elizabeth have given her seventeen 
grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren. 

In 1927 Mr. and Mrs. Wright returned to New Brunswick to live with their son 
Bill at Moncton. She died at Christmastime in 1932; he passed on in June of 1938. 





GEORGE WRIGHT, By Margaret Wright Nelson — My dad, George Hugh 
Wright was born in Moncton, New Brunswick, April 20, 1895. He came west with 
his parents and two sisters to Castor in 1911. His father. took a homestead on the 
‘SW ‘% 32-33-13 in June 1912. There the family moved and made Garden Plain 
their home. Dad took out a homestead SE 4-34-14 W4 on January 20, 1912, 
proved it up and continued to work and live at home. In 1916 Dad went into service 
in World War |. He was stationed in Calgary all during his stay in the army. 
Elizabeth Cattanach was born in Nairn, Scotland, on February 23, 1899. In 
1910, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Cattanach, their five daughters and one son 
sailed for Canada. They went to Calgary where they spent about two years, before 
coming to Garden Plain. In 1914 a post office was opened on the premises of D: 
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Gattanach and Mother became Postmistress. | believe the post office was moved 
to Garden Plain store, west of there, in 1916. 

In 1918 Mother and Dad married, and lived a few Years with Dad’s folks. In 
4920 or 1921 Dad bought the James Manson place and started farming on his 
‘own. By this time he had acquired four mules. During the winter and off season he 
worked in the coal mines for Bryanton and in the last Cattanach mine. But this 

the early twenties. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Wright — 0th anniversary May 11, 1968. Back Row: Lorne Wright, Edwin Wright, 
Doreen Rehill, Georgean Mot. Front Row: Bll Wrigt, Mr. and Mrs. George Wright, Margaret Neison. 


Crops were good, bad and indifferent during the roaring twenties as they 
were later called. Then came the tragic thirties. Poor crops, grasshoppers, wheat 
prices dropping to the twenty-two cent mark for some grades of wheat. Cattle 
prices about a cent a pound. I can remember Dad selling pail bunter calves for six 
to eight dollars apiece. During the early thirties things were worse, | can remember 
that it cost eight dollars for licenses for the 1926 Model T, just the price of one 
steer. Dad just couldn't afford to buy the license. It was driven illegally at times but 
not very often as one had to buy gas too. In 1935 we moved from the farm to Jim 
Wright's place. He had just sold his machinery at a farm sale and moved to 
Edmonton. 

This additional land meant that more horses were needed. Dad had quite a 
few good horses by now. Jesse and Dick Roberts had a number of horses and dad 
would get horses from them and break them. By then it was in the very late thirties, 
and with the two older boys able to help, at least sixteen horses were used for two 
outfits. 

‘As far back as the twenties Dad always had cattle. There were generally six to 
eight cows to milk twice a day most of the year. There were also chickens and 
turkeys to tend. In the early years Mother made butter and took it to Hanna and 
traded it at the old Stephens Store for groceries. Later on the cream was collected 
by the creamery truck from Hanna or Spondin. 

It was a big winter job cutting ice for the ice house. If it wasn't cut and packed 
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properly it melted too fast in summer, and by early September when it was needed 
to keep meat for threshing it would be gone. There was a big difference in price 
between a five gallon can of special cream and one that had soured and Graded 
one or two. The ice helped keep the cream sweet. By 1950 power was put in, and 
80 ended the ice age. 

The year 1929 saw the railway bed laid from Scapa to Hemaruka. In 1930 the 
steel followed and in 1930-31 the Pioneer Grain Company built an elevator at 
Garden Plain. This elevator was opened in August 1931. Mr. George Wilson was 
the first elevator agent. Dad had the first load of grain to go into the elevator. Bill, 
then only ten, proudly drove the team to the elevator, and had the honor of 
delivering the first load of wheat to the Pioneer Grain Company. Finally, the Great 
Depression was over. There were hardships, but we never suffered lixe some for 
which we were all grateful. The 1940's brought a gradual return to normal, 
although cattle prices in the forties were from ten to fifteen cents for fat steers. 

The mid forties to mid fifties saw all the family marry and leave home. In 1961 
Dad thought he and Mother should sell out and retire to Calgary. They enjoyed 
good health and happiness until 1969 when Dad's health started to fail. In 1970 
they moved back to Hanna. 

Mother and Dad celebrated their golden wedding anniversary May 11, 1968 
with all their children and grandchildren present. On June 21, 1972 atter two years 
of poor health Dad passed away and was laid to rest in the Netherby Cemetery. 
Mother, in fair health resides in the Palliser Nursing Home in Hanna. There were 
six children in the family. Margaret married Harry Nelson in 1945. Bill left the farm 
to work and went to the west coast. in 1953 he married Haze! Johnson in 
Vancouver. A few years later he moved to Gibson's, B.C. and has resided there 
ever since. They have two children Wayne and Heather. 

Lorne worked in Hanna part time and in 1951 married Betty Marlowe. They 
have one daughter Lorna. They moved to Stettler in 1965 and still reside there 
where Lorne works for Wootton Tire Ltd. 

Edwin left the farm at an early age and in 1947 moved to the west coast. He 
never returned home after that. He worked on the coast for a number of years 
before going to Arizona. He lives in Phoenix. He and Stella enjoy the Arizona 
climate especially in the winter. 

Doreen married Bob Rehill in 1950 and has two sons. Ken and Jack both at 
home. 

Georgean married Richard Mohl in 1953. Their oldest child Scott died in 
1974. They and their two children Jeffery and Winona live in Hanna, where Richard 
is owner of Dick's Men's Wear. 


JAMES EMERSON WRIGHT, By Mabel Dawson Wright — James Wright 
was born in Moncton, New Brunswick, on November 28, 1883, the second oldest 
of a family of eight. At the age of twelve he left home to work in the Glace Bay 
Colliery and in 1903, left for the West. He worked in lumber camps and mines 
until 1908, when he took up a homestead near Castor. Later he and his pariner , 
Ed Fortner, operated a mine near Saunders, Alberta. 

Mabe! Dawson was born in England in 1894. She came to Lethbridge in 1914 
to visit her sister Ella and her husband William Thompson. When war broke out, 
Mabel moved with them to Calgary where she attended business school. Upon 
finishing her course, she worked in the Royal Bank and in 1918 was transferred 
to Castor. 

James Wright and Mabel Dawson were married in January, 1920, and moved 
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toa farm at Garden Plain, the SW 6-34-13. James Wright also strip mined on this, 
farm. ‘i 

They had four children. James was born at the farm in November, 1920 and 
died in 1974, His wife, May, and daughter Moira, live in Edmonton. Norman was 
born in England in 1922 and lives in Ed- 
‘monton with his mother, who is still en- 
joying good health. Audrey was born in 
1925 and lives in Edmonton with her 
husband, Wilf Bowe, and their two 
daughters. Nona was born in 1926 and 
lives with her husband, Cecil White, at 
Peers. They have eight children, six from 
a previous marriage. 

Jim Wright farmed until 1935, when 
after repeated droughts, he sold out and 
moved to Mirror where he leased the 
Imperial Hotel for one year, with the 
option of buying. He found that the hotel 
business was not to his liking, so they 
moved to Jasper Place where he bought 
a garage and store from B. A. Gas and 
ll Company. Jim was happy with this 
business and continued to work at the 
garage up to his death on March 21, 
1963, 


DONALD CATTANACH, By Margaret 
Nelson — My uncle, Donald Cattanach 
was born In Nairn, Scotland, October 
5, 1885. At the age of 21 he decided to 
‘come to Canada. He left Glasgow March 
9, 1907 and 13 days later landed at St. 
John. Heading west, he worked in Winni- 
peg, North Battleford, Calgary and Lang- 
don, where he met his brother Alick and 
friends, Jack Campbell and Jim Adams. 

In 1908 he filed on his homestead 
‘on SW 6-34-13 and in January 1909, with 
a team and wagon and six month’s pro- 
visions, landed on the homestead. 
ti In 1910 Walter's Store with Mr. and 
Donald Cattanach — taken in Peace River area. Mrs. French as storekeepers, opened 

one-half mile west. He used to go and 

help them look after the store every Sunday. On Christmas Day of 1910 Mr. and 

Mrs. French cooked dinner for all the bachelors of the area. About twenty were 
ere. 

In the spring of 1910 he went to Calgary and worked on the First Street 
Subway. He came back to the homestead in the fall. Hugh McRae rented the 
twenty acres which was broke and there was a good crop of oats. That year he also 
built a twelve by sixteen shack. 


In 1911 coal was found just south of the present house, on SW 6. By 1913 R, 
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Livingstone, Donald Campbell and Donald Cattanach had a mine operation. They 
rented it to Mr. Unsworth. Shortly afterward it caved in 

In 1913 the first wheat grown. was on thirty acres of new breaking, Fred Saar 
threshed it. It had been stacked and after threshing it heated and spoiled. He said, 
Leven took it out of the bin and put it on ice on the slough, but it still spoiled,” 
About this time Donald proved up on his pre-emption and sold to Kane. 

From 1913 till 1919, he worked in Stettler during the winters, helping Mr. 
Davidson look after the bulls he consigned to sales in Calgary and Kamloops. 

In 1920 he sold to Jim Wright. He put in the crop for him that spring, and 
ended his homestead days in Garden Plain. In 1921 he moved to Fleet, Alberta 
and in 1928 to the Peace River area. 

In the fall of 1965 he came to spend the winter with his relatives at Garden 
Plain, In late January he became ill and passed away in Hanna General Hospital 
on February 4, 1966 at the age of 60 years. He was buried in the family plot at 
Netherby. 





ALEXANDER M. McLEAN, By Mor- 
garet Nelson — Alexander M. McLean 
was born in Nairn, Scotland on March 
6, 1876. As a young man he learned the 
stone mason trade. He enlisted his ser- 
vices in the Boer War, and upon return. 
ing home decided to come to Canada. 

In 1906 he left Scotland, on arriving 
in Canada he headed west. He spent 
some time in the North Battleford area, 
with homesteading in mind, before de- 
ciding to go farther west. He went to 
Calgary where he obtained work and in 
1908 met his brother Donald, Jack 
Campbell, a friend from Scotland, and 
Jack's partner, Jim Adams. Al filed on 
homesteads in the Garden Plain area in 
1908, Alick’s being NW 6-34-13, 

In the fall of 1908 John Grove and Bud Hackett built a sod house and barn for 
him, and later that year he moved to the homestead for good. He proved up on his 
land and took a pre-emption across the road, NE 1-34-14. 

Brother Donald, who homesteaded the next quarter, needed help with his 
homestead duties, so Alick lent a helping hand whenever possible. When homes 
or schools needed brick chimneys he always built them. This he did until into the 
late forties. 

Alick lived a very quiet life, by himself in a one room shack. During the 
depression years times were hard, but in 1946 he got his Old Age Pension and 
lived much better. 

He passed away in the Hanna General Hospital after a brief illness, at the age 
of 85 years on March 10, 1961. Burial was in the Netherby Cemetery. 





Alick McLean — mixin 
1045, 


GEORGE MATTEY — | was born in England, came to Canada in July of 1906, 
and after working at various jobs in Manitoba, | joined my brother, Fred Mattey, on 
his homestead in the Lauderdale district in the fall of 1907. My first job in Alberta 
was keeping the straw away from a twelve-horse threshing machine. 

In the spring of 1909 my brother and | took up land in what is now the 
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Netherby district. one mile south of where the schoolhouse was later built. My 
brother broke forty acres with oxen; he plowed through the full mile, making 
twenty acres on his land and twenty on mine. Meanwhile | picked rocks, bullt a 
lumber shack on my place, and a sod barn on his. Later on in the summer we put 
up hay, using oxen for power. That fall a big prairie fire swept through the country; 
Fred and | were away harvesting at the time. Our hay was burned, and Fred's barn, 
but thanks to the neighbors my shack was saved. 

That winter | worked for George Rutherford north of Castor, and the next 
spring he loaned me the money to buy a team of horses. We seeded the breaking 
to oats, broke more land and put up hay. As it had been a dry year the crop was 
very short, and we cut it with a mower with a sacker attached to the cutter bar to 
catch the heads. The job was hardly worth doing. That fall | sold the team, Fred 
and Bones, to J.W. Taylor, and spent the winter with the Rutherfords, 

The next spring | bought a team of oxen and seeded our breaking to oats. As 
Fred did not come to the homestead that spring, | made a deal with a young fellow 
to put his oxen with mine to do more breaking. | hardly got started when one of my 
oxen died, so that stopped the breaking. | traded my remaining ox to Chic 
Wickson in return for him working the land, and started to work for William 
Goldsbury. One Sunday afternoon Charlie Blaney, who lived on the same section 
as Goldsburys, and | walked over to my place. While we were there a hail storm 
struck. We sheltered in my shack but the hail smashed the west window and came 
through the roof. Charlie crept under the bed. The oats were too badly hailed to be 
worth threshing and | sold the stack of bundles two years later. 

In 1912 | seeded to oats, and summerfallowed the twenty acres of old land. | 
used Goldsbury’s outfit to do my field work, giving them three days’ work for each 
day | used the outfit. That fall | threshed with the Fred Saar outfit, which charged 
eight cents a bushel for threshing. Crops were good but there was no real market 
for the oats. | had worked all summer for Goldsbury, but didn't ask for wages, as | 
knew that blood doesn't run from stones. Mrs. Goldsbury’s mother, Mrs. Pyle, 
loaned me money to pay my thresh bill. 

That fall | took two loads of Goldsbury’s wheat to Castor. There were no grain 
elevators in those days, but some townspeople bought and shipped wheat. When | 
got there the buyers’ bins were full. | stayed the night and in the morning | phoned 
the dealer at Halkirk. He said he had room, so | headed for there, but when | 
arrived | learned that he had filled his bin while | was on the road. | eft the wheat in 
a bin on Goldsbury's homestead three miles east of Halkirk, and headed for home. 
Later that winter | boarded up the end of a stall in the livery barn and carried a 
load of wheat into it with pails, because the buyers had no room. 

The following spring | sold most of my oats to James Burns for about fifteen 
cents a bushel. After seeding | went north of Castor to work, and in the spring of 
1914 bought a team and went back to the homestead. I did summerfallowing and 
breaking, and dug some wells for neighbors. There was a good crop in 1915 and 
the price was good, but there was a shortage of elevator room. J.R. Willett and | 
built a bin in Hanna and hauled into it. When elevator room became available in 
the spring we moved the grain from the bin to the elevator. 

‘There was a good growing season in 1916, but after an August hail storm, my 
wheat was not worth cutting. | did some plowing for Jim Manson, and later worked 
for the Johnston threshing outfit. The water tank driver quit and | took over his job. 
We were stil threshing in February, and the weather was too cold for a pump, so! 
used a long-handled ladle, By night | was covered with ice which made music 
when I moved and which could be heard for a considerable distance. 

By 1917 | had progressed to four horses, the crop was fair and the price 
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good. In 1918 it was very dry, with frost in July. The crop was a complete failure. in 
1919 | had a fair crop and hauled my wheat and some oats to the Bonar elevator. 
In January 1920 | sold the homestead to Len Taylor through the Soldier Settlement 
Board. 

This ended my homesteading experience 


KEN and ANNIE BRYANTON, By Fred Johnston — Ken Bryanton was born in 
Prince Edward Island in 1861; Annie was born 1867. Both had gone to the state of 
Maine to seek employment, and there they met and were married in 1893. They 
lived in Maine until 1809 when they came to Alberta to homestead on the NE 18- 
33-13. 

He soon had a strip mine in operation on his homestead, and he and Annie 
milked cows, One should say that Annie milked cows. Ken was much troubled by 
rheumatism. One time when my dad was visiting there when Ken was recuperating 
from a bout of rheumatism, Ken held up his claw-like hands and said, “And how 
can you milk with hands like these?” 

‘Annie replied, “| would get down on my hands and knees and suck them.” 

They were childless, and liked dogs. They had one intelligent dog, Fanny, 
who was trained to bring the cows in from the pasture. 

Ken belonged to the old U.F.A. and was a threshing syndicate member. He 
died in hospital in Hanna in 1926, aged sixty-five, and was interred in Netherby 
cemetery. 

‘Annie was in hospital at the same time. Shortly afterward she had a sale and 
disposed of the farm to Eric Small. She kept house for Billy Hoodless until about 
1928 when she went east and was house mother at a young ladies’ finishing 
school, in New York. She retired to the home of her nephew and his wife in New 
Brunswick. She died in April, 1961, soon after her ninety-fourth birthday. 


PETER VALDEMAR JENSEN, By 
Helen Jensen Northey — Peter Vaide- 
mar Jensen was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark in 1881. He worked as a gro- 
cery boy for a couple of summers and 
went to sea at age thirteen, sailing on 
German and Danish merchant ships to 
New York and as far south as Central 
‘America. He worked in iron mines in 
Michigan and Minnesota about 1906. 
Then he worked building dams in Mon- 
tana and Washington. He married Anna 
TA CG0H MF: PAS ONC AROE. Carlson in February 1908. Mrs. Jensen 
said they changed their place of resi- 
dence seventeen times in the first year of thelr marriage as Pete changed from 
one place of employment to another. Daughter Helen was born on December 
eighteenth. 

When his friend, Tom Ryan, drove trom Spokane to Bassano, Alberta, Pete 
ventured with him. In the autumn of 1910, he went by train from Spokane to 
Castor, and walked to look around the country to the south. He filed on a 
homestead thirty miles south of Castor and made the acquaintance of Judd, 
Charley and Arley Doran, who kept a stopping-house. In the spring of 1911 Pete 
loaded his wagon with tools and household goods and drove north from Spokane. 
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In June, Anna and child went by train to Castor and travelled to Dorans by stage- 
wagon (not coach), and stayed at Dorans’ six weeks waiting for Pete. 

‘Meanwhile Pete pressed on with team and wagon. When he crossed the Old 
Man River near Pincher Creek his wagon almost hung up on a rock as he forded, 
and he feared that his goods would be swept away into the deeper water. An 
Indian woman had told him, “Stay in rough water, still water deep.” 

After Pete camped that night a hailstorm struck. One of his hobbled mares 
broke her leg. Pete walked to an R.N,W.M.P. Station at Fort MacLeod and got a 
revolver. He walked back, killed the mare, returned the revolver and went back to 
bury the mare. Then he hitched the other mare to the wagon and he himself 
supported the neck-yoke on the other side. In this way he went for about ten miles. 
He tried to buy @ horse from an Indian woman, and while he walted for her 
husband to return, he ate his noon meal. Then the Indian woman said she would 
not sell the horse (because it was “Loco”) to a poor honest man. 

‘So Pete went on carrying the neck-yoke. After he had camped, a man named 
Brigham with an English remittance man for a cook, drove up with his horse and 
buggy and took Pete to his homestead shack. In the morning they hitched his 
stallion to the buggy, and hitched his mare with Pete's mare and drove the wagon 
to the homestead. Pete stayed for about three weeks framing some buildings and 
doing other handyman jobs. Then he traded his good set of harness for a not-so- 
good set and a mare, and travelled to Dorans’ and to the homestead north along 
the Castor Trail 

There a sod house and canvas gave shelter to the family and Pete followed a 
walking plow to get some fields ready for planting. He worked out at times 
building, butchering and plowing. Pete hauled some sawed lumber from Stettler, 
and built a room beside the sod structure. 

There, on February thirteenth, 1912, when the prairie was a trackless waste of 
snow, the first son Walter was born and tended with the help of good neighbors. 

can remember that when Dad went to the shelter he had built for the horses 
in the side of the cutbank below the sod shack, he sometimes came back with two 
eggs from the two hens that shared the barn shelter. | think we sometimes got milk 
from Ken and Annie Bryanton, good neighbors a half mile away. That winter we 
ran short of flour. Either Bryantons or bachelor neighbor Jim Manson had given 
Dad a gunny-sack of “chicken-feed”, (screenings from the threshed wheat), as 
Pay for some repair jobs, and | can remember Dad and Mother picking out the 
best grains of wheat and grinding them in the coffee-mill to make biscuits. As 
winter roads opened again | expect that flour came from Castor by stage-sleigh. 

In the summer Dad was working for W.O. Stevenson of Richdale. While baby 
Walter slept, Mom would hitch our ox Tom to the stoneboat with a barrel on it and 
haul water from a well in the cutbanks a half mile away. By the time the barrel was 
hauled home, half its contents had splashed out. 

Later, while Dad broke more ground on the homestead quarter, Mom kept 
house and tended three W.O. Stevenson children so they could attend school near 
Richdale. Walter and | found the older children stimulating company. One day 
they held a dead bull snake over a stick, calling to Mom, who was much shaken by 
the incident, to come to the window to “see”. When they told how the snake had 
‘swallowed all her young ones to protect them, the incident became an indelible 
impression. | can still see in memory the arrival of W.O. in the black leather- 
upholstered buggy, wielding the long black driving whip, urging his high-stepping 
team in fancy harness and net covering. 

The family spent the next winter in charge of the stopping-house while the 
Dorans were away. | remember so well a green pine tree brought from Castor for 
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Christmas and placed in a stand my father fashioned. We had been told that Santa 
wouldn't come until after we had gone to bed. We woke in gray dawn to view the 
tree laden with candles and strings of popcorn, and red netted bags filled with 
homemade turkish delight, seafoam, fudge and peanut brittle; a lovely doll with 
eyes that opened and closed; a warm wooly toque for my head. How long had 
Santa been gone? | ran to the door in my long nightgown, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of that elusive Santa and his reindeer but alas! all | could see were 
travellers leaving the stopping-house heading their horse-drawn sleighs down the 
snowy trail. 

‘One morning, to try to keep Walter quiet, | let him shake pennies out of my 
iron bank. His face looked so crinkled when he swallowed one. It hurt his throat 
land | cried out in concern for Mom's attention. Then the vigil of the next twenty- 
four hours to see that the penny was passed, lest gangrene take the life of my 
loved brother. 

Later Pete took a pre-emption quarter of land, still searching and digging for 
a supply of water. He found a flow of water, finished the well and cribbed it; soon 
he dug a cellar and hauled lumber and built a house and a privy, adding later a 
barn for cows and horses and a coop for chickens. By this time lumber and other 
necessities could be hauled about twenty miles from the new town of Hanna that 
sprang up in 1912 when the C.N.R. came through. 

The J.W. Taylors north-east of us lived in a large two-storey house painted 
green. Mrs. Winifred Taylor was the trained nurse who came pioneering with her 
husband James. She had assisted at the birth of my brother Walter. The winter of 
1914-15 our family wintered at the Taylor farm while they spent the season at 
Victoria, B.C. All my early life was enriched by that winter's use of their 
gramaphone’s musical records, among them “Alexander's Ragtime Band” and 
Harry Lauder vocals, also by a library that gave me the joy of “Little Tom, the 
Water Baby,” “Black Beauty" and other books. 

‘One day Walter decided to meet me walking home from school. While Mom 
and neighbors searched for the missing child, wondering if he had fallen into one 
of the deeper muddy holes in the meandering creek he arrived at a spot where 
Chris Lohrmann was getting the steam engine and grain separator ready for 
harvest. Mosquitoes were constant irritants. Chris spoke with the little fellow. Yes, 
his name was Walter, but Walter who? Whose boy was he? “Mama's boy", he 
repeated, as he playfully answered so many times. Dad soon came to rescue him 
and calm the frightened women. 

Walter started to accompany me to school before he was five years old. The 
winding trail took us past the Allan Taylor family home or, if we preferred, past the 
Dumington place. On a rise of the ground were many horned eyeless skulls of 
buffalo. Thunderstorms that shook the firmament were sometimes frightening In 
mid-afternoon, mosquitoes so troublesome that bags of green net hung from wide 
hat brims to ankles. Like the farm animals one sought relief with smoke from 
smudges, especially in the evenings. 

Teacher MacDonald was replaced in mid-summer by a Mr. Eagan who took 
‘over a living area in what had been a small coal-shed at the back of the school. At 
noon hour, while Mr. Eagan was absent, an adventurous older pupil went into the 
coal-shed and brought a package of dates to the play area. When school resumed 
Mr. Eagan told all who had eaten dates to stand up. He had paid Mr. MacDonald 
twenty cents good money for those dates, so most of the pupils including myself 
were lined up and strapped on the hands. That was shame enough, for some of us 
had not known that the dates were stolen, but to add more shame, that big May 
English stood there on the platform and wet her clothes and made a puddle on the 
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wooden floor. By later newspaper accounts Mr. Eagan did become rather 
notorious, * 

| remember being sent on errands to the home of old Mrs. Wylie who kept 
house for her son Charles, and trying to understand her Scottish speech. Or 
welcoming Mr. Israelson who was from a different part of Sweden from our 
Mother's Varmiand, and sang his words, his eyes twinkling at our joy when he 
brought five sticks of gum wrapped in a felt flag of one of the world's countries. 
These flags, postcard size, made beautiful cushion tops. Sometimes Marie 
Bartsch, who tended Tom Kane's Garden Plain country store and post office near 
Kane's coal-mine, sent the gum with our grocery order, a loved treat, the gum 
wads saved in strange places, usually inside the kitchen cupboard, and lamented 
when Mom decided it was time to throw them in the fire, Later the flag wrapping 
gave way to smaller silken flower-bedecked pieces. 

Winter gave Dad time to mend harness and make our wooden toys: wagons, 
sleds, blocks, derricks of wood and string and wire, wheelbarrows, rocking chairs 
of swan or rabbit designs. Empty thread spools made wheels and spinning tops. | 
used to marvel how our Dad knew so much; and how Mom could make a tasty 
meal of so little; how she could fashion dresses, jumper skirts, aprons, even 
under-garments from flour and sugar sacks bleached, dyed and trimmed with 
lace or embroidery or hemstitching. 

The land of the homestead and pre-emption was not productive, and in a few 
years, Dad bought a quarter of land from Tommy McCafferty, who was moving 
away. Our household goods were loaded on the hayrack and arranged in the new 
home. Cows, calves, pigs, chickens and dog were moved, and our pleasure was 
real that we acquired a buckskin pony with black mane and tail along with the 
farm. Buck was patient with us and cartied us three and a half miles to Netherby 
‘School. He was a shrewd old cow-pony who herded strays so well that his sudden 
turns and dodges sometimes dumped us on the prairie. One time | lay very still 
and Buck came to nuzzle me, so he was more easily caught that time. We couldn't 
always jump up bareback without the help of a fence-wire or a burn-out. 

t may have been the autumn of 1920 that we noticed from the schoolyard that 
our house in the distance was burning. Such a feeling of disbelief and foreboding! 
Walter and | rode to Bryantons where we found Mama and Laura and baby Russell 
safe, sheltered and comforted by dear Annie Bryanton, Ken having gone with 
other neighbors to help Dad keep the fire from other buildings. Dad and Mom had 
been digging and storing potatoes. The Home Comfort range sat squarely on the 
kitchen floor, and later Mom remembered that she had emptied the ashes that 
morning and probably hot coals falling from the grate had caused the wooden 
floor boards to ignite. Anyhow, when Mom and Dad looked up, smoke was coming 
from under the eaves, and as Dad broke the bedroom window to pull out Mom's 
trunk and articles of bedding, other windows blew out from the heat and all else 
was lost. 

The neighbors were wonderfully kind. We cleaned the small blacksmith shop 
for a temporary shelter and were glad to move into a new clean twelve by sixteen 
foot building, using a granary in summer for extra space. Our home-site was 
moved to a hill in the centre of the quarter, where Dad had found an excellent 
supply of good well water. We planted caragana hedges and a big garden. After 
two years we were able to move into the downstairs of our new house built over a 
full cement basement, and in time, the stairs were built and the four upstairs 
bedrooms were ready for occupancy. 

‘The move to Netherby School gave us good teachers: Mr. Fredericks, Mrs. 
Johnson, Miss O'Lacey, Miss Shuffiebarger and Mrs. Ellen Grimes. That dear lady 
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saw me through grade eight departmental exams, ready at thirteen years of age to 
go to work for my room and board at Harry Batman's in Hanna where | took grade 
nine. 

| can recall clear moonlight nights, the snow sparkling with millions of 
diamond lights as we walked or drove with team and sleigh to visit a neighbor or 
attend a social or dance. Sometimes in the week before Christmas holidays one 
could attend a concert each night in the surrounding schoolhouses. Card parties 
and dances in winter months often went on until daybreak, and morning chores 
would be completed before taking a few hours’ rest. 

Firing the kitchen range and heater was steady and the tank heater keeping 
the water for the stock from freezing should not be neglected. In all the winters on 
the prairies we never failed to feed, water, clean barns, bed down and sometimes, 
“doctor” our stock, besides harnessing and saddling and the reverse, but the 
knowledge that there were people who did not go to the barn during a three-day 
blizzard has always wrung my heart's blood, thinking of animal suffering. 

The Bryantons could not recover three turkeys when one blizzard struck 
Imagine the shocked surprise and delight three weeks later of seeing the turkeys 
come out from under a melting snowdrift! Springtime! crocuses! birdsongs! 
buttercups! shooting stars! wading in the sloughs! tadpoles! making yards of 
chains from sloughgrass! discovering a patch of wild strawberries or a bush laden 
with ripening saskatoon berries or tart gooseberries! 

First of July picnic and sports day! Dad had helped to build the community 
hall and barn and outhouses, the booth for refreshments, the swings and teeter- 
totters, even a merry-go-round propelled by willing feet, the chutes for the 
bucking horses, a smooth stretch of ground for foot races, three-legged, 
wheelbarrow, thread and needle and egg race. 

‘A growing child looked for two outfits of clothing a year, one for Christmas 
and one for the first of July. | remember laying out outfits for the family in 
readiness for dressing up after all chores were tended and the picnic lunch basket 
filled with salads, sandwiches, ples and other goodies, fearing that the cows might 
get through the fence into the cropped field, or that the horses coming in off the 
range would break down the gate and drink the farm trough dry (filing that huge 
tank was labor on the pump-handle, but better than pail and rope), fearing that 
someone might need to stay with a sick animal and spoil the family outing! Sudden 
wind and rainstorm! Hurrying home to clucking hens hovering over drowned 
chicks, or worse still, hailed crops and gardens, broken windows and leaking 
roofs. Yet we survived as a family as did most of our neighbors. Sometimes we 
could attend church or Sunday school and go to the neighbor's for Sunday supper 
or have neighbors come to us. 

Dad used to say that the section of land 18-33-13 of which his quarter was a 
part, was the only one around that supported four families: Bryantons, Wagners, 
Jim Manson and McCaffertys. Later the four families were Eric Smalls, George 
Wrights, Pete Jensens and Vieges. 

To the Jensens five more sons and daughters were born before the family 
moved to Langley, B.C. Laura in 1916, Russell in 1918, Donald in 1920, Betty In 
1923 and Leone in 1930. 

An interesting follow-up was that in the spring of 1934 when Pete and sons, 
Walter and Russell left the dry Alberta farms and drove in an old car to settle in the 
Langley area near Vancouver, they had supper in MacLeod and an old man 
approached Pete and said, “I never forget a face. Where did we meet before?” 
Conversation brought out that he was the officer, since retired, who had loaned 
Pete a revolver in 1911 
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Another interesting note is that Pete's naturalization papers are marked 
“duplicate, original lost through enemy action at seay British Merchant Navy, 
4940.” 

Pete sits in the sun with Tina, his second wife, in a cozy home and garden at 
Mazatlan on the west coast of Mexico, ninety-five years at this time of writing, May 
1976, 


GEORGE C. STANDING SR. — 
George was born in Cape Town, South 
Africa, August 23, 1882. His parents 
moved back to London, England when 
he was six months old. His father was 
a tallor by trade. His mother died when 
he was only eleven years old. He had 
four sisters, Edith, Vera, Mae and a baby 
sister who died and one brother, Ernie. 

‘As a young man he went to work 
as an apprentice for his uncle in a but- 
cher shop and learned that trade. One 
day in 1907, he and his brother Ernie 
decided to travel across the ocean. 

They both worked and helped build 
‘a church in Saskatoon. When that job 
was finished they travelled west across 
Alberta, British Columbia, then down 
to Spokane, Washington, where they 
worked building churches and also in 
the harvest fields, 

They went back to London, Eng- 
land, but didn't stay very long and re- 
turned to Calgary looking for land. While 
there they met someone who told them to go to Stettler as there was homestead 
land available there. They left by train but on the train they met another man who 
said to drop off at Carstairs, as there was land for sale but not homestead land. 

‘They found a section of unbroken land which was to their satisfaction six and 
a half miles northeast of Carstairs. With financial help from their father in England, 
they were able to buy this land. They hired a steam breaking outfit to break six 
hundred acres the first summer. The crop was very good, the first on the new land. 

In the fall of 1809 George married Roselina Mathews, an English girl from 
Bath. They had met on the boat as she was going to Yorkton to visit her aunt and 
he was on his way to Alberta, They had corresponded and he asked her to come to 
Alberta before she returned to England. They were married in Crossfield and 
settled on the farm at Carstairs. They had two children, a boy George in 1910 and 
a girl Vera in 1912. 

World War | was declared in 1914, so they sold everything and he joined the 
forces in Calgary and went overseas, where his wife and two children joined him. 
He was wounded on Vimy Ridge in 1917. When he recovered they returned to 
Calgary. He worked in a garage for a while but soon got a job with the Soldiers 
Settlement Board as a land inspector. On one of his land inspecting trips he saw 
land in the Fertility district which was for sale. It seemed satisfactory to him and 
there was also a half section for his brother Ernie. The location of the land, 
northeast 16-33-13, the former Willet homestead, was also known as a stopping 


Mr. and Mrs. George Standing Sr., Vera and 
George Jr. — 1914, 
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place between Castor and Youngstown. His brother, Ernie, got the south half of 
16-33-13, the Fred Mattie homestead. George:Sr.., his eight year old son George 
Jr., and Uncle Ernie came to these farms in May 1919. They batched on the farm 
until the fall of 1919 when his wife Rose and daughter Vera sold their home in 
Calgary and joined them on the farm. Their second daughter, Evelyn, was born 
‘on the farm in November, 1919. 

There were good years and there were bad years in the early twenties. In the 
fall 1923-24 and 1924-25 they moved into Hanna and worked on the C.N.R. but 
always moved back to the farm in the Spring. The year 1927 was a very good year 
until a very bad hailstorm, the worst they had ever seen, destroyed thelr good 
crop. In 1928 there was another good crop but it froze. Their second son, 
Roderick, was born in 1928, The years 1919 to 1926 they hauled their grain by 
team and wagon to the Bonar elevator fifteen miles away, and to Hanna nineteen 
miles. They also hauled to Scapa twelve and a half miles away. During those years 
the price of grain was on the open market, which resulted in it fluctuating between 
$2.30 and $.19 a bushel. 

Their oldest son, George Jr., was married to Evelyn Vigen from Lake Thelma 
in 1939 and settled on his own farm, the east half of 15-33-13. Vera married 
Harvey Hancock, an R.C.M.P., in Calgary in 1941. They have a daughter, Heather, 
and are living in Ottawa. Evelyn married Leslie Swan in 1950. They have three 
children. Their home is in Regina. Roderick married Eileen Andrus from 
Pollockville in 1955. They have three children. Their home is on the family farm at 
Garden Plain. 

In 1962 George and Rose retired to Hanna, but his happiness and thoughts 
were still on the farm. He passed away January 1, 1964. Rose is stil living in their 
home in Hanna and enjoying good health. She walks down town most days and 
loves to travel. 





GEORGE C. STANDING, JR. — We came to Hanna by train in May, 1919, and 
stayed over night in town. When my uncle bought the farm, he also purchased a 
team and democrat formerly owned by Fred Mattie. When Fred went to Calgary, 
he left the team in town so father, uncle Ernie and myself could drive out to the 
farm in the Fertility District, the south half of 16-83-13. | was only eight years old 
‘and lived with my father and uncle Ernie on his farm for the summer, as the Willets 
were still living in the house that my father purchased and the crops were just 
being seeded. The land wasn't all broke so they got busy and broke more land, 
while I spent time with the Willet family. The boy's name was Boyd and the girs 
Roberta and on Sundays we went to Sunday School taught by Mrs. S. Herring in 
the Netherby school. Mother and sister Vera came in October and we moved to 
the Willet farm. 

In the fall | started to attend school in Netherby; my teachers’ names were 
Miss Hunt, Miss Green, Miss O'Lacey, Mr. Robert Wallace, Mrs. S. Grimes, Miss 
Gettas and Mr. George Smith. We spent two winters in Hanna so | went to school 
there in 1923-24 and 1924-25. The teachers | had were Miss Venus, who married 
Dr. Baxendale, and Miss Foot. | quit school in 1927 as my folks’ crop was hailed. 
went to work in the harvest field for Alex Richards in the Cowan district; we 
threshed crops in the Cowan district; we threshed crops in the Lake Thelma 
district too. Later in the fall | went threshing in the Centre Point district with Neville 
‘Thomas and Giltner threshing outfits. In the spring of 1928 | went to work for 
George Mattie in the Grassy Slope district, the farm now is owned by Fred Fecho. 
‘The wages in 1928 were $50.00 a month and two years later only $20.00 a month. | 
worked long hours and with horses. Then for a few years | worked at home with my 
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father. | worked for Ironsides for over a year and then decided | would purchase 
land and start my career in farming. a 

In the spring of 1983 | leased the northeast of 9-33-13 and seeded my first 
crop and my only return was the seed. In 1934 | seeded ninety acres of back 
setting and got only five hundred bushels as the grasshoppers were so bad. That 
fall | sold a straw stack to John Corry for ten dollars and another straw stack 
traded to Theodore Ekelund for a yearling heifer and one dollar. | then jumped the 
freight train at Scapa and travelled north of Edmonton. It was too wet up there so 
came back to Camrose and walked back to Ohaton to our friends. Two days later | 
got a job shovelling wheat in flat bins in an elevator for Jim Mobler, the top wages 
were twenty-five cents an hour. | stayed there for two weeks and then went to work 
for his brother at Strome for the rest of the fall and all winter for twenty dollars a 
month. 






Mr. and Mrs, George Standing Jr, Janet and George Arthur — 1947 


‘When spring came I returned to my folks and went to a farm sale at Chester 
Bartman's in the Scapa district and invested my money in four cows and two 
‘calves for $68.50. | then had five cows and two calves and four horses to start 
farming. | seeded a crop in 1935 which yielded very well. In 1936 it was not so 
good. In the fall of 1836 | worked in the coal mines for Mr. Russel Hemstock in the 
Dundee district. in 1937 | had not a very good crop but in 1938 and 1939 had very 
good crops. In the spring of 1938 | bought the east half of 15-33-13. It had only 
‘eighty-five acres broke on itso | broke more as the years went by. 

In the years that | was growing up there were church services at the school, 
stampedes at Garden Plain on July first and there were school picnics in most 
districts. We went and took an active part in playing ball, playing horseshoe, 
racing horses and at night there were the dances that lasted until early hours of 
the morning, in the winter time there were card parties, dances and house parties. 
We played hockey on the sloughs and trapped weasels and badgers for spend- 
ing money. 

| got married on November 11, 1939 to Evelyn Vigen from Lake Thelma 
district and we lived on my farm. 

The mail was delivered from Scapa post office on the mail route by Mr. 
Bottomley twice a week. Our grocery supplies were bought mostly at Garden Plain 
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store, managed for many years by Mr. J.W. Taylor, We milked cows so we would 
take the cream to the Spondin Creamery which was managed by Mr. Rasmussen, 
There was also a store there so we could get some supplies from Mr. and Mrs, 
Carl Henrikson. The town for business was Hanna and | guess stil is. 

During the Second World War the ladies formed the Dundee Red Cross. They 
were busy knitting articles, wrapping food parcels for the boys overseas, and also 
made warm quilts for the Red Gross. 

In the fall of 1940 a son, George Arthur, was born and in 1943 a daughter, 
Janet Arlene, was born: 

| farmed with horses until the fail of 1944 when | purchased a John Deere A-R 
tractor at a farm sale. The following year | bought a combine. | was hailed out in 
1944-45 and 1949, also in 1960. They were real bad hailstorms, but having cattle 
and doing mixed farming enabled us to survive on the farm, 

When the children started school it was so far to Netherby so in 1948 we 
decided to buy the farm that was formerly owned by Theodore Ekelund, the east 
half of 4-34-13. The children then had only one mile to go to Buchan school. In a 
few years the schools were centralized so then the children were all transported by 
bus to Netherby; then a few years later to Hanna school. They both graduated 
from grade twelve. George Arthur then attended Olds College and decided to farm 
with me. He married Elizabeth Berthot from Big Valley and they have three sons 
and are living in their own home with us on our farm. Janet attended business 
college in Calgary. She married Ronald Thumlert from Castor and they have two 
children. They are presently living in Sherwood Park. 

There were many good years and many bad years on the farm but I still enjoy 
the lite 





RODERICK STANDING — | was born 
in the Hanna Hospital, December 24, 
1928. | went to school at Netherby from 
1934-45 with the exception of two 
months when | attended Buchan, be- 
cause there was no teacher for Netherby. 
The winters of 1937 and 1938 my par- 
ents and | lived in Calgary, coming back 
to the farm in the spring. | attended 
Hanna High school for the years 1945-46 
and 1946-47. 

When | quit schoo! | returned to the 
farm and worked with my dad. In 1955 
| married Eileen Andrus of Finnegan 
district. In 1957 | started driving the 
school bus to the Netherby school. In 
Mr. and rs. Rod Standing, Roger, Charate and 1963 Netherby was closed and | started 
bi driving into Hanna, 

In 1962 mom and dad retired to Hanna and | took over the farm. We have 
three children, Roger born September 29, 1956; Charlotte born December 12, 
1957; and Gregory born August 30, 1960. 





MR. and MRS. E. J. STANDING, By Margaret Currie Standing — Ernest 
Jesse Standing was born in London, England, in 1883. He fought in the Boer 
and First World Wars where he became a sergeant. After the First World War he 
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worked for a short time as an appraiser 
for the Soldier, Settlement Board. When 
he saw the present Standing farm, the 
south half of 16-33-13, he decided that 
this was the time and place to settle. He 
bought the farm from Fred Mattey and 
settled there in 1919. He resided on the 
farm until his death in 1961 

Margaret Gill Currie was born in 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, in 1895, 
Her mother died in 1902, leaving three 
children, including a ten-week-old baby. 
An aunt cared for the children for several 
years, and in 1912 Margaret. her sister 
Dorothy, and her aunt went to Calgary 

mie Standing where another aunt was teaching school. 

Margaret completed her High School 

there and attended Normal School. In 1925 she taught the North Berry Creek 
school, and there she met and later married Ernest Jesse Standing. 

My travelling to open that school in North Berry Creek was by horse and 
sleigh. As was commonly done in those days, | was delivered to my boarding place 
by the mailman on his rural route. Schools were social centres. Picnics, dances, 
local orchestras held sway here. The July First Dominion Day event was 
particularly of interest, well attended and enjoyed by all. Outdoor sports such as 
ball games, races and children’s games, were followed by a dance at night, with 
lunches and snacks throughout the day. The school also had church services, 
Sunday school, and at times there were interesting evenings of lantern slides. The 
cemetery adjoins Netherby school yard, so funeral services were also held in the 
school. 

We managed for several years with horses . .. work horses for the fields, and 
a team for road trips. In winter the roads, new and none too easy for travel, 
became impassable after heavy snow storms and blizzards left drifts. For fourteen 
consecutive years we were never in the town of Hanna. We got groceries and 
supplies at Jim Taylor’s store at Garden Plain, or at Scapa. 

‘As time went on, farms became more and more mechanized. No more 
sounds of hoofs or wagon wheels; the roads were much improved, and the snow 
plow kept them open. Tractors, wider disos and drills, swather and baler, the all- 
important combine . . . all made the farmers’ work easier, as did also different 
sizes of trucks for everyday use and for hauling and shipping grain and cattle. To 
all this is added the family car, snowmobiles, skidoos, skis and airplanes for both 
work and pleasure, 

‘Mechanization didn’t stop outside. The home now has telephone, washing 
machine and dryer, color televisions, gas range and furnace and hot water heater, 
replacing the wash tub and scrubbing board, the wood and coal stoves and 
heaters, and there are no more coal or gas lanterns or lamps. 

The Standing farm has been described as one of the prettiest in Alberta, 
having four brushplles gloriuosly green in spring, and picturesque with color in 
autumn, and a slough of considerable size, both of which are aids in raising cattle. 

We shared lease land for cattle raising with the neighbors, the water supply 
on the lease being a part of the slough, with a natural spring supplying water if the 
slough should dry up. This year is my fity-first in the Netherby area, and only twice 
In that time did we have drought disaster, by which is meant no crop to harvest. 
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As for family life, my daughter Margaret, known as Peggy, married Ernie 
Matthews and lives in Bowness. Her two sons re both in the services, Donald in 
the Air Force and Brian in the Navy. My son, Jess Standing, is married and has five 
children. Their oldest daughter made me a great grandmother in 1974. My older 
son, Tom, died a diabetic in 1967. He had three children. 

Margaret Standing is still living on the farm which is operated by her son 
Jess, and is very active. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY DAYS, By P.S. Herring — My 
parents, Annie and Sid Herring, were born and raised in New Westminster, B.C. 
Alter dad had cleared two farms, one on Lulu Island and then one in Pitt Meadows, 
he had his fill of removing large stumps, and in 1917 bought a farm near Fertility 
post office. My mother and two sisters, Nan and Frances, moved with dad to this 
farm where they planned to raise horses, cattle and grain. It seemed like an ideal 
area for this purpose, no trees to clear before plowing, and a large expanse of 
range ideal for grazing, 

When the army was mechanized and stopped buying horses, the price for 
them went down, but dad had established a herd of purebred Angus cattle, and we 
managed to survive and educate the family. 





Stephen Herring, Mr. and Mrs. Herring and Blythe Herring 


| was born at Castor simply because dad couldn't leave the farm at that time 
and the mail came from Castor. Dad arranged for mother to ride to Castor with the 
mailman who took her to the Castor hospital. | arrived a few days later during a 
blinding blizzard, My two brothers, Stephen and Blythe, were born in Hanna a few 
years later and did not get to ride to town with the mailman. 

The arrival of the mail was always a big event. Fertility post office was in the 
kitchen of Mr. and Mrs. Crabb. One of my earliest recollections is that of waiting in 
the Crabb kitchen, along with all the neighbors, for the mail to be sorted and 
handed out. When a post office was established at Scapa, we received mail 
delivery to our own mail box twice a week. In the winter time | recall the mailman 
using a team and a covered sleigh which was fitted out like a miniature post office 
itself, it even had a little heater in it 
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The party line telephone was a great convenience. The wires were properly 
strung on telephone poles rather than using the barbed wire fence, and | seldom 
remember when it was out of order. If the lines did cross in a storm, someone 
usually spotted the trouble and untangled the wires. Our telephone number was 
714 and our ring was one long and four shorts, 

| spent a good portion of my childhood summers riding horseback over the 
open prairie, trying to keep the cattle from wandering too far from their home 
range. Some summers were so dry that very ttle grass grew, and the cattle would 
wander away looking for better feed. Two or three times they found it in an 
unfenced grain field north of Spondin. Once some of the stock ended up in the 
pound and cash money had to be paid to get them back. 

Harvest was always a particularly busy time for the whole family; stooking 
behind the four-horse binder required a lot of hard work and many long days. Dad 
had a steam threshing outtit in the early days and did custom work for many of the 
neighbors. It was a grand sight to see the steam engine with a long drive belt 
running the separator, the water wagon, the coal wagon, the numerous bundle 
racks and teams, and the golden grain pouring into the granary. When the outfit 
went away to thresh on other farms, a bunkhouse on wheels went with it, to 
accommodate those of the crew who did not live nearby. 

When combines were invented, Dad sold the steam rig and bought the first 
swather and combine in the area. We missed the excitement of the big threshing 
‘crews, but the combine made threshing a job that could be handled by the family 
without much extra help. 

We had a Titon tractor which dad used originally to break sod, and later for 
stationary engine power such as for grinding grain, but we did most of our work 
with horses. The largest team | remember was twelve horses used to pull a road 
grader on new road construction. The horses were arranged like three four-horse 
teams, one behind the other. They were not difficult to handle once you got the 
hang of it, but the line you drove had to be straight and you needed to depend on 
well-trained lead horses. 

Horses provided us with anew car in 1929; Dad had arranged to trade the old 
car and about twenty horses for it. | remember him assemblying the selected 
horses into a herd and driving them to Delia, where the car dealer took possession 
and we picked up the car. 

twas a great time to be young; one learned to cope with problems at an early 





age. 


THE ROTH and JOB FAMILIES, By Carol Job — The Sid Herring farm was 
purchased by Mr. Jacob Roth of Burstall, Saskatchewan, in 1945. His sons Oscar 
land Art Roth farmed it for two years. Art Roth married Hattie Price of Medicine Hat 
in 1947. Oscar Roth moved to Medicine Hat and Art and Hattie farmed the land for 
three years. Then they returned to Medicine Hat where Art entered carpentry 
apprenticeship with his father-in-law. 

Herb Pfahl married Mabel Roth in 1949 and rented the place for the next 
three years. Then they moved to Herb's father’s farm about five miles north-east of 
Hanna, where they now reside. 

Ed and Irene Job, nee Roth, purchased the farm from the Roth estate, and 
lived there until their son Willis married Carol Gustafson in 1964. In the spring of 
1965 they moved a house trailer onto the new Netherby school site, and later built 
‘a new house there. 

Willis and Carol Job and their three children, Clayton, Tracey and Pam, now 
live in the house Sid Herring built. 
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OUR LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES, By Eric Small — \t was Friday, March 13, 
1926 that my wife of one month and | set sail from England for Canada. We trav. 
elled by immigrant train from St. John, N. B. to Calgary. The coaches had wooden 
seats which you pulled out at night for your bed, wooden racks above for your 
luggage, and a pot-bellied stove In the caboose to boil your water or heat your 
soup. Everyone supplied their own blankets and pillows. Needless to say, we all 
slept in the clothes we were wearing. The train did stop at the busier stations 
where we could buy something to eat. 





‘Mr. and Mrs, Small — 1925 


It had been spring in England, but on the prairies of Canada the grass was 
brown and the trees bare of leaf, and there was still snow in places. Where were 
the green fields dotted with white-faced cattle and horses, which we had been 
looking at for the past three months on brochures supplied to us by the C.P.R.? 
We did not expect to see fields of golden grain this time of year, but what we had 
seen impressed on us that we had landed in a cold, hard country, no place for 
weakiings. 

We arrived in Calgary after four days of travel which we shall never forget. It 
was an eye opener for two British immigrants, at least. Our first view of the Rockies 
was fascinating. | think what impressed us most was the unlimited space of this 
Canada. 

After spending two days in Calgary, we decided that we would not buy land, 
but would work out for a year to get some experience of the Canadian way of life. | 
had been raised on a farm in England, and I could see that farming over here was 
an entirely different proposition. Through the Soldier Settlement Board we hired 
out to Jesse Roberts of Round Lake, south of Fleet. 

| should mention that my wife, Hilda, had lived all her life in a city, and that 
ride from Fleet to the farm was her introduction to lite on the prairie. We rode ina 
wagon, on dirt roads; in the low places the water was up to the horses’ bellies. But 
Hilda never complained, nor did she ever complain about the hardships we went 
through during the tough years ahead, and that is one reason that we came out on 
top in the end. She soon learned to drive a team and ride a saddle horse. 
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We stayed at Jess Roberts’ until March, 1926. By that time we had decided 
that we should be on our own. We were both healthy and strong and enjoying the 
Canadian way of life, and nothing seemed impossible. So | bought the NW of 
section 18 from Mrs. Bryanton, whose husband, Ken, had died that winter. There 
were still a few open sections around at that time so we had free grazing for our 
livestock. 

In 1926 we had a light crop, but raised enough feed for our six milk cows and 
their calves. We were expecting our first child, about the end of December, Dr. 
Baxendale said. The weather turned cold and there was snow the end of 
November so the doctor suggested that, it being Hilda's first baby, she should go 
and wait in Hanna, as the roads could be snowed in at any time. Pete Jensen had a 
Model T Ford and we took Hilda to Hanna in it the first week in December. She 
stayed at Mrs. Trennaman’s until she went to hospital January 2, 1927. It was a 
complicated birth. We lost the baby and nearly lost Hilda too. Thank the Lord she 
survived, but was not able to come home until the end of January. 

The spring of 1927 was wet, and there was lots of moisture in June. The 
mosquitoes were terrible for man and beast. That summer we put a graded road 
through for two miles straight north from Netherby school. | drove the eight-horse 
outfit on the grader, and | think it was Bill Hoodless who ran the grader, and Rudy 
Moore had the four horses on the plough. The mosquitoes were so bad that we 
had a smudge at both ends of the grade. | wore a wide-brimmed hat and mosquito 
netting and a leather jacket to keep the devils from biting. We were paid six dollars 
a day for a man and four horses, and the money was applied to your taxes. You 
had to put in eight hours on the grade, no travelling time, and as | had to travel two 
and a haif miles, it meant a ten hour day. 

‘On July 26, 1927, a hailstorm pounded our crop right into the ground. It also 
ruined the prairie for haying. It was not big hall, about pea size, but it was hard and 
0 thick that you could shovel it up on the north side of the barn the next morning, 
Now what could we do ? No feed and no money to buy it. We sold the cattle and | 
went out harvesting and threshing. Walter Jensen, a lad of sixteen, went with me. 
Hilda went to Calgary and found work with a family in Three Hills. | managed to 
find work until the middle of December, when Alex Wilson and his mother went to 
the Coast for a holiday. | sent for Hilda and we looked after his farm until spring 

Some of the open range was beginning to be bought up, so instead of 
replacing my livestock in the spring of 1928, ! bought the east half of section 17. 
Hilda went to housekeep for Bill Hoodies and | broke seventy-five acres with five 
horses and a sixteen inch sulky plow. That fall the Netherby Schoo! Board decided 
to drill a well, hired a driller from Scapa, and | helped him. Four dollars a day, and 
the last day | got my hand smashed and was handicapped for the winter. For 
compensation the well driller gave me a heifer calf 

| did not break any new land in 1929, as it was a very dry year, but | had a fair 
crop on the breaking I had done the previous year. In September we were blessed 
with a daughter, Moyra. The next three years saw us struggling along with poor 
crops and poor prices. Pete Jensen and | opened up a coal mine on the Bryanton 
quarter, We stripped twelve feet of dirt with fresnos and got a three-foot seam of 
Coal, which we sold for $2.50 per ton. In February, 1932, Pete Jensen and | moved 
our house and buildings over to the east half of section seventeen. 

In 1933 Eric was born. By this time we were well into the Depression, and 
uring the next three years prices for farm commodities reached rock bottom. 
How did we survive? We had our own beef and pork, cured our own bacon and 
canned our beet for summer. We had a garden, and canned saskatoons for winter 
fruit. We had chickens and eggs, ground our wheat for cereal, and took wheat to. 
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the Hanna Flour Mill where we traded it for flour, shorts and bran, We never went 
hungry. 

Those were the years of the grasshopper plague. We tried poisoning them 
with bran and strychnine around the outside of our crops; the wife would drive the 
team and | would spread the poison with a scoop shovel, but it was a useless 
effort. The only thing that got rid of them was a cold wet spring which killed the 
young as they hatched. 

In 1934 | bought our first car, a 1980 Model T in perfect running condition, tor 
thirty dollars. | turned it over one night coming from Hanna, after picking up some 
relief supplies for distribution . . . potatoes, apples and dried salt cod. Some of 
those cod were as big as sweat pads and looked the same, and that was what, 
people called them. | couldn't afford to fix my car so turned it into a Bennet Buggy. 

‘Crops were good in 1938, but it was doomsday year for us. Just before 
harvest time, Encephalitis (sleeping sickness) struck our horses, and | lost three 
brood mares and one colt. We raised the three orphan colts on skim milk fed from 
a pail. Then in October while we were threshing oats, the straw stack caught fire, 
The fire spread to my corral, my feed stacks and buildings. We managed to save a 
granary full of oats and the house. There was no insurance. There were enough 
cat sheaves in the field to feed the livestock if | reduced their numbers, which | did, 
and with the help of Jack Corry and Norman Greenway we put up a barn and some 
sheds. 

After fourteen years of long cold winters, hail storms, dry summers and 
grasshoppers, we were just about where we had started, so we decided to take a 
look at B.C. Our old neighbors, the Jensens, were living at Langley, so we visited 
them, but tragedy followed us there. On January 21, 1939, we lost Moyra, nine and 
a half years old, after an appendix operation at the Royal Columbian Hospital in 
New Westminster. 

Three tragedies within six months! No matter what the odds are you must 
keep fighting back, so we returned to the farm and put our crop in. It was a good 
crop, prices had improved, and since World War Il had started, money had 
appeared back in circulation. | called a sale in October and got rid of the farm. We 
stayed in Hanna until December as Hilda was expecting a child, and after our 
experience in B.C. she wanted Dr. Baxendale to be with her. Barbara was born 
December 5, 1939, and soon afterward we bade goodbye to the Prairies, 

armed at Cloverdale for six years, then sold out, dabbled a little in real 
estate, and finally joined a Cloverdale firm as an insurance agent. After twenty 
years with that company, | retired in 1967, and since then we have been enjoying 
the fruits of our labors. 


THE PATTON STORY, By Meta 
Patton Mason — My father, Samuel 
Patton, first came to Alberta about 1910. 
He travelled the length of Alberta, from 
Lethbridge to the Peace River country, 
and at one time, before the first war, 
held title to land where Edmonton's 
Municipal Airport is now. When World 
War | broke out, he returned to Ireland 
and in 1920 married Sarah Clyde. They 
engaged in farming for several years, 

¢ but times were difficult, and in 1926 my 
rs; Paton son Join ad Wr Patton, father sold his farm and sailed for Can- 
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ada. He went to relatives in Toronto, heard there was good money to be made 
during the harvest season in the West, and decided to come to Alberta again. 

He found work with Mr. Herring, a farmer of the Netherby district, He took 
charge of their farm and livestock while the family spent the winter at New 
Westminster. In the spring, he was able to rent the adjoining farm formerly 
occupied by Mr. Len Taylor, who had decided to give up farming and move to 
Vancouver. 

During this time my mother, my sister Joan and myself had been living with 
my grandparets, but on August 4, 1928, we sailed for Canada, accompanied by my 
father’s sister, Martha Patton, who resided with us until a few months before her 
death at the age of ninety-four. Our trip was uneventful until we reached Winnipeg, 
where we encountered one of the fiercest electric storms we had ever seen, and 
which gave us quite a scare. At the same time | became violently ill from the 
change of water, so my memories of Winnipeg are not too good! 

The fall that we arrived at the farm the crop was beautiful, but it received an 
early frost, so consequently nobody made any fortunes that year. In 1930 a son 
was added to the family, my brother John. The following years were hard and lean 
at times, but they weren't unhappy, and we were luckier than some in that we had 
close neighbors. Prairie neighbors are a special breed, not found anywhere else. 

Many of my early memories revolve around horses. | can well remember my 
father in the earlier days, hauling our winter coal from the mines north of our 
place, He had a beautiful black mare named Maggie. One evening, when he was 
‘coming home with a loaded wagon, she developed colic, but bravely brought the 
load home where she dropped dead in the yard, 

In the years of growing up on the farm, we saw two of our closest neighbors at 
different times lose practically all their possessions by fire. During the dry thirties 
we were threatened by prairie fire more than once. During these years | can also 
remember my mother being called upon to officiate at both birth and death. 

‘In later years, Mr. J.W. Taylor operated a general store at Garden Plain, 
which was a great convenience to the surrounding community. Mrs. Taylor, too, 
will be remembered for her many contributions to our early entertainment. The 
success of many a Christmas concert was due to the long hours of patient practice 
she put in with the children; when she passed away very suddenly, it was a great 
loss to our family as well as to the community at large. 

After they lost all their crop by hail in the fall of 1952, my parents decided to 
move into Edmonton for the winter to be close to my sister and myself who had, by 
this time, married two brothers, George and Steve Mason. They spent the winter 
with us, but dad was restless in the city, and when the leaves started showing up in 
the spring, he decided that he wanted to go back to the farm again. 

They continued farming for three years, after which they decided to give up 
farming for good, as my brother always had trouble with asthma and my father’s 
health was getting progressively worse. They rented the farm to Ed Job, who later 
bought it, and moved to the city. 

In October, 1957, my father passed away at the age of elghty-two years. The 
following year, my brother John married and has two daughters in high school. My 
sister Joan has three children, a girl and two boys, and | have three sons. 

My mother continues to live with me and has very good health mentally and 
physically, considering her age which is eighty-seven. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE, By Henry Mattls — | was born at Leduc on 
October 26, 1908. | came to this part of the country with my parents when | was two 
years old. My father, Frederick Mattis, came here in 1910. He bought the south 
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half of 36-31-19, it was Boer War scrip, and took up a homestead, SW 12-32-13, 
He built a house and barn, put up a fence, and moved his family from Leduc, 

As there was no school in our district, my father paid tuition fees so that my 
sister and three brothers and | could attend Centre Point school, three and a 
half miles away across country. | took all my schooling there. 

From the time | was fifteen, | worked on the threshing rigs in the fall, putting in 
a day's work along with the older men. My brothers and | helped dad farm. We 
each drove an outfit of horses. In the winter it was almost a dally chore to haul 
grain to the elevators at Richdale, Bonar or Hanna. In the fall we hauled coal from 
the Brown mine, and later from Sheerness. 

In 1916 or 1917 dad bought a threshing machine, hand fed, with a straw 
carrier in the back, powered by an eight-horse stationary engine. We threshed 
with this outfit until 1920, when he bought a 22 inch International separator which 
was powered by the first tractor he bought, a Titan. This outfit was run by my 
brother Dan until he bought a Rumiey outfit for himself, then | ran the smaller one. 
My dad had bought a McCormick-Deering tractor in 1927 and then we threshed 
with it. 

I worked with my dad until the spring of 1934, when I rented the Pete Jensen 
place, SE 18-33-13 in the Garden Plain district, but | still helped dad with his 
farming, as the other brothers were all on their own farms. | farmed with horses 
until the early years of World War Il. 

For entertainment, we used to have house parties and dances at the different 
homes in the district. It was always my turn to have the people of the district come 
to my home on New Year's Eve. We certainly had real fun in those days and we 
didn't need to have a bottle to have a good time either. 

In the fall of 1938 Florence Wilkinson and | were married. She was born and 
raised in the Hiram district south of Coronation. Our three oldest children were 
born during the time we were on the Jensen place, Inza in 1940, Sandra in 1941 
and Gordon in 1942. 

In the spring of 1944 we bought the Bill Goldsbury place, three quarters of 10- 
33-13. About 1848 we bought the other quarter of the same section from Jim 
Cuthbert. 

In the spring of 1944 our second son, Dennis, was born, and in 1947 
Rosemary and in 1953, Doris. 

When we moved on April 4, 1944, the roads were dry and the dust was 
blowing. | started seeding on April 18, and that was the last year | was able to get 
on the land that early, during the years we lived there. 

The farm was quite run down when | took it over, the fences all needed 
repairing, and we rebuilt the house as we had to have a larger home. The first few 
years we had a bored well, which was about fifty feet deep and pumped by hand. 
The quicksand kept coming in, glving trouble all the time. In the winter time | had 
to water the cattle at a spring a mile away from the buildings, which was quite a 
chore for me and the stock in cold weather. 

‘About 1953 Peter Boyd and | bought a well-drilling rig. We drilled a well for 
Pete, and put down two at my place, one at the barn for the stock, and later one 
next to the house. These proved to be excellent wells; we could not pump them 
dry. | also put up a larger barn, cattle sheds and corrals. 

The children went to school at Netherby, Dundee, and again to Netherby. The 
youngest ones were bussed to Hanna, 

Inza married John Carls; they have two children and live in the East Coulee 
district. 
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Sandra married George Callahan. They and their three children live at Slave 
Lake. : 

Gordon married Rose Schwier. They had three children but lost one of them 
when she was not quite two years old. They live at Nacmine. 

Rosemary married Tom Jones; they have two children and live in Hanna, 
Doris married Gordon Edwards; they also have two children and live in Hanna. 

Dennis died July 26, 1966, as the result of a car accident. 

My folks lived on their farm until 1945, then they went to live in a small house 
in the same yard as Dan, their eldest son. There they lived out their last years; 
mother passed away March 25, 1950, at the age of eighty years, and my father 
died in November, 1958, at the age of ninety. 

My sister, the oldest of the family, lived at home with my parents, and after 
they died she continued to live in the little house on brother Dan's place until 1969, 
when she went to the Sunnyside Nursing Home in Medicine Hat, where she died 
July 26, 1976. 

My brother Dan farmed all his life on the land a few miles north-west of my 
dad's place. He married Belle Thomas and they had three children. He passed 
away suddenly September 26, 1966. 

My brother Albert still farms just a half a mile from the home place. He 
married Emilie Jess and they had five children. 

My brother Fred farmed at Spondin and Standard, and after all his family was, 
married, he and his wife, the former Barbara Schram, moved back to the farm he 
had in the Garden Plain district. He lived there until his death in October, 1973. 
They had four daughters. 

Due to poor health, | sold everything except the land in the fall of 1967, and 
moved to Hanna. In 1971 | sold my farm to Arthur Standing. 


MR. and MRS. STANLEY STRANDBERG, By Inga Strandberg — For the 
first year after he finished school, Stanley worked for the neighbors, then rented 
the Theodore Ekelund farm from 1924-1926. In 1927 he purchased the east half of 
21-34-13 on time. His crop was hailed in 1928, but he had hail insurance, and it 
was not until the depression years that he found it impossible to make his 
Payments on his land. The agent of the Dominion Land Development Company 
promised him that if he signed a quit claim he would be able to rent the land; 
Stanley signed but the agent did not keep his promise. That served as a never-to- 
be-forgotten lesson to beware of agents. 

In 1933 he started farming the NW 27-33-13, and continued to five with his 
Parents until 1941, when he started to build up his farmstead. Over the years more 
land has been added until now we have a small mixed farm. In 1942 he and I, Inga 
Siverson, were married. We have three children. Muriel, who arrived in 1943, is 
now Mrs. Bruce Beach of Calgary; Kenneth, born in 1946, is farming at Daysland, 
and Lloyd, born in 1948, farms with his dad. 

We bought our first combine in 1950 and put an end to stooking and 
threshing. However, we still needed the straw for the livestock, so we obtained a 
contraption to pull behind the combine to collect the straw in. The straw would 
build up in front and for the next ten years it was my rather dusty job to stand on 
the side and fork the straw back, and dump the barge when it became full. Itis now 
arranged that the straw can be handled from the tractor seat. 

Whenever the combine got plugged up, Stanley used to prop up the feeder 
‘on a wooden block and crawl in and clean it out. Once when he was inside the 
block slipped, imprisoning him, fortunately unhurt. The first thing | heard was, 
“Get me out of here, I've got work to do, | need to keep combining.” | am sure it 
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seemed a long time to him before | did anything because | could not lift up the 
feeder with him inside. | had to get blocks and a crowbar to pry it up. | am glad that 
I was close by so that he did not have to be in there for hours. After that he made 
sure that it was well blocked before he crawled in. 






‘Muriel Strandberg, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Strandberg and sons Lloyd and Kenneth. 


Stanley is handy at keeping machinery in repair, and with more modern 
equipment farming is not so time consuming or such hard work. For many years 
Stanley was the secretary of the Fertility Community Grazing Association. Later 
‘our son Lloyd took over the position and now Reg Corry has that office. 

After some fifty years | still milk cows. In 1968 | received the Central Alberta 
Dairy Pool trophy and in 1972 the F.A. Rasmussen trophy at the Hanna Fall Fair for 
dairy products. In 1976 when the movie, “Why Shoot the Teacher?” was being 
filmed, | had the pleasure of having a small part in it, and also baked bread for 
some scenes. Unfortunately, no way would the fast-rising yeast make three such 
nice big loaves in one pan as those square Royal yeast cakes of other days. 

(On February 18, 1977, Harold and Marion Gustafson surprised us with a 
thirty-fifth wedding anniversary supper with a few friends. They presented us with 
corsages and an engraved tray. 

‘We have wonderful neighbors in this community. 





THE DONALDSONS, By Helen Jensen Northey — Alexander and Euphemia 
Donaldson, known to family and friends as Sandy and Phemie, were a delightful 
couple who came to the Netherby area about 1918. They had worked at Nanton, 
Alberta, for a farming and ranching company; Sandy was the foreman and Phemie 
the cook. They bought the J.W. Taylor farm. Sandy's sister, Madge Kay, and her 
husband who had been invalided home from war service, lived with them for @ 
time. Phemie's mother, Mrs. Patterson, also lived with them, and received tender 
and devoted care until her death about 1920. 

Sandy was a hard-working dour Scot with a heart of gold and a quiet humor 
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that showed in his laughing blue eyes. Phemie went about her labors, indoors and 
out, usually on the run. She always had scones and oatcakes on hand for visitors 
stopping for tea, and Scotch shortbread, and haggis in season. She loved to tell 
jokes on the Scottish people, and had a never ending succession of tales. 

She led a busy life, sympathetic to everyone's need. Our home and most of its, 
contents had been destroyed by fire in 1919; Dad had built a twelve by sixteen 
shack to shelter the family temporarily, but when the fifth child of our family was 
expected, the Donaldsons insisted that mother come to them and be cared for 
through her confinement. There our youngest brother came into the world with the 
help of Dr. Baxendale, and was named Donald. 


‘Setting aut for home — Sandy and Euphemie Donaldson. 


In later years Phemie often told that when Donald stopped by on an errand 
she offered him two nickels, but he backed away, saying, “I'm only saving dimes.” 

The Donaldsons were members of the Beef Ring. They participated actively 
in the affairs of Netherby school and cemetery, and of Garden Plain hall. Phemie 
sometimes cooked on the cook car of Sid Herring's threshing outfit. Sandy and 
Billy Hoodless were partners in a Hart Parr tractor and a Nichols and Sheperd 
combine. After Billy died, Sandy sold the outtit. 

In 1943 the Donaldsons sold their farm and moved to Calgary where they 
operated a chicken farm and sold eggs. Phemie, who had been born in Luntritton, 
Perthshire, Scotland in 1879, died in Calgary in August, 1952, aged seventy-three 
years. 

‘Sandy moved back to Hanna where he enjoyed the fellowship with his sister 
and her husband, and his many friends until his death in April, 1960 in his seventy- 
ninth year, He also was a native of Perthshire, 


HENRY NIELSEN — | was born in Castor on February 6, 1930, and started 
School at Buchan in 1936. At that time there were six pupils attending, Murray 
and Raymond Halverson, Bill and Betty Marlowe, my sister Eva and myself. The 
teacher was Miss Bonnie Shoults. 

The next year | went to Corinne School. At that time there were twenty- 
six pupils: Margaret, Velma, Lois and Joyce Waterhouse; Arley and Murl Chid- 
ley; Dave Wallace; Francis, Andy and Nellie Harvey; Mae and Alfred Delker; 
Dorothy, Donna and Harold Lepard; Irene Kennedy; Mary, Isobel and Donald 
Campbell; Gordon, Mary and Allan Ironside; Alf Siverson; Joe Higgins; Eva and 
Henry Neilsen. Teachers during my time there were Mr. Tuttle, Norine Maynes, 
Bernard Holt, Mrs. Dorothy Cook, Margaret Waterhouse, Daisy Kerner, and 
Doreen Lyxzen. 
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The two main highlights of the 
schoo! year were always the Christmas 
concert with all the preparation and ex. 
cltement of concert night and Santa, 
and the school picnic at the end of the 
term in June. 1 remember during one 
of these picnics at Corinne, two moose 
came up fairly close to the school yard 
during a ball game. This was a real 
‘oddity on the prairies. 

‘Our mode of transportation In the 
summer was a two-wheeled cart made 
No Neen tani She weand we, fom 2,Model T differential, and a litle 
Wile, Kathleen, Kenneth and Douglas, Se eee 

| started grade ten in Hanna in the fall of 1945, staying in the dormitory there, 
ut quit in November of the same year. | helped at home, and when we were 
caught up there | stooked for some of the neighbors and hauled bundles at 
threshing time. During the winter of 1949-50 | worked for Lyman Grove in the 
Garden Plain district. That was the coldest winter | remember. The potatoes froze 
in the house behind the heater in the front room. The temperature didn't get above 
zero for | belleve forty-two days straight. In the winter of 1953 | did Rudolph 
Haessel's chores while they were on a holiday to Germany. 

In 1958 | went to Lacombe and got a job with Ellis Construction, doing 
carpenter work. While | was there | met Irene Holman who was a secretary for the 
Department of Highways in Red Deer. We were married on August 3, 1961, and 
lived in Lacombe for one year. 

In 1962 we bought a farm in the Garden Plain district formerly owned by 
George Wright. In 1971 we purchased the SE 2-34-14, and also have other land 
rented. 

We have four children, Kathleen, Sheila, Douglas and Kenneth. They are all 
attending schoo! in Hanna. 


PETER BOYD, By Dorothy Boyd Her- 
vey and F. Johnston — Pete was born 
in Dauphin, Manitoba in 1908, the eldest 
= 55; of a large family. In the summer of 1926 

B the came to work for Charlie Noyce. Pete 
became one of the family and worked 
for Noyces for years. 

That fall of 1926 Pete ran the 20-40 
Case twin opposed kerosene engine 
while Charlie was separator man. In 1928 

. . Charlie purchased a new 20-40 Rumney 
Wr. and Mrs. Pte Boyd and Family — Donal, Oj py! and Pete worked with it unt 
aacapucoes 1938 when one of the first rubber tired 
tractors in this area, a 25 Massey, was purchased. Pete did most of the field work 
for Noyces with the tractor. 

During the first few years that Pete was here he drove horses for field work. In 
1927 Pete and Charlie were caught in a severe hall storm when they were driving 
sixteen head of horses abreast on a big double disc. Sensing the impending 
storm, they hurriedly tried to unhitch but didn't quite make it. The horses tore 
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loose and went with the storm, scattering harness and equipment over a wide 
area. Except for minor wire cuts the horses escaped serious injury, but both men 
spent days gathering up the pieces. 

When Pete lived in Dauphin he owned a Case car so when he arrived, an 
experienced driver, he was relegated to drive Charlie's trucks. The first two were, 
a Model T with Ruxel axle and a Graham Paige. One hundred bushels was a big 
load for either one. At Bill Goldsbury's sale a 1928 Ford Phaeton was bought and 
Pete and the Noyces got good mileage out of it. Charlie bought a No. 7 Massey 
‘combine in 1939, one of the first in this area, and Pete operated it. Winter arrived 
early in 1941 and Pete was hired to straight combine flax for Paxmans, Tom 
Campion and Fred Engel, He worked off and on during that whole winter, finishing 
in January. The fall of 1950 he went with Art Weich to do custom combining in the 
Vulcan area. 

Pete and Margaret Noyce were married in 1996. They set up housekeeping in 
a small house in Noyce’s yard for awhile. in the spring of 1939 they moved to the 
Hudson Bay section, two miles east. A house had been moved in by Kirby from the 
south country and placed in about the middle of the section. A barn and other 
outbuildings were built on the place. Water was obtainable at seventy feet but 
quicksand was always present requiring a new well quite frequently. Joe Slepecka 
bored a well for them; however, before Joe got to the water bearing formation, a 
big sandstone rock stopped him from going any further. Pete got the Fred 
Johnston's machine and eventually punched a hole through. Later Pete and Henry 
Mattis acquired an old well drill of their own. An eight hundred pound bit 
suspended by a cable from a walking beam on a high tower pounded its way 
through the soil without any water being used. This machine, though old and 
rickety, drilled a number of successful wells. There were some of the other kind 
100. The drilling machine ended its usefulness abruptly when the bit got wedged in 
a rock formation while Pete was drilling a well for Shorty Bossert. No amount of 
hammering could budge It. As a last resort a charge of dynamite was set off 
somewhere near where the bit was lodged. They were very disappointed when, 
after winding the cable up, they found that the hammer portion of the bit was all 
that they retrieved. The rest of the bit is still down there. 

In 1985 the school division started bussing to Netherby school. Pete drove 
one of the routes. Later on he bussed the high school students to Hanna once a 
week for special classes. 

Pete and Margaret and the children liked to go fishing. When Carolside Dam 
was stocked he and the family, the Rudy Haessels and Ralph Balley family would 
spend a Sunday trying to get the early pike. Buffalo Lake was another favorite spot 
that the family loved to go to 

In the spring of 1963 Pete and Margaret sold their farm and moved to Hanna 
where Pete operated a gravel truck until he retired in 1974. 

Margaret was very active helping form the Association for Retarded Children 
and the school for Retarded Children in Hanna. She was also active in the 
women’s group of the United Church 

Margaret passed away in March of 1965 and Pete in January of 1975. The 
children are, Dorothy, Mrs. J. Harvey of Hanna; Donald, of Hanna; lleane, Mrs. 
Dale Cox, of Winfield, Alberta; Leslie, of Calgary; and David, of Hanna. There are 
five grandchildren. 


MR. and MRS. STAN SANDERSON — In the fall of 1939 Stan Sanderson 
pened the new Pool elevator at Garden Plain and the following September he 
‘Married Marguerite Martin of Oyen. There was no Pool dwelling at Garden Plain 
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80 George Wright moved over a one-room dwelling which served as a home until 
the Pool moved one from Excel the next year. We were blessed with two sons, 
Harold and Fred, while we lived at Garden Plain. In June 1947 we moved to 
Sibbald, leaving behind many lasting friendships and taking with us fond 
memories of our years at Garden Plain. In the fall of 1963 Harold went to Dowling 
and Garden Plain as Pool agent and was there for three years. 

After leaving Garden Plain we moved to Sibbald where we were blessed with 
two more sons, Dennis and Richard. in 1965 we moved to Oyen, where Stan 
passed away on March 13, 1972. 


THE EARL NESS STORY, By Tom 
‘Noss — Earl Ness was born in 1916 and 
was raised in the Nevis, Alberta district. 
In 1983 he met Hedvig Hein, who was 
working on a neighboring farm. They 
married in 1934. 

In 1938 Earl, Hedvig and children, 
Tom, Russel and Gordon, moved to the 
Garden Plain district, settling on the 
Wickson farm, now vacant but owned 
by Louis Unsworth. Margaret was born 
a year later and Evelyn two years later. 
Water had to be hauled by stone boat 
from neighbor Don Cameron every day. 
Due to the long dry spell and several 
dry wells it was the nearest source of 
water for them 

To supplement earnings from the 
rather poor crops Earl worked in the 
Unsworth coal mines. In the fall of 1941 Earl and the family moved to Scapa. Then 
he worked in the coal mines in Drumheller. In 1942 they moved one half mile 
south of Scapa where Earl worked for the C.N.R. During the fall of 1943 the family 
moved back to the Wickson place. The children then attended Garden Plain 
School which was four miles away. Earl and Tom hauled their coal supply from 
Tiff lronside’s strip mine. They also used railroad ties that the C.N.R. had dis- 
carded for fuel. 

A spectacle to see was the geese migrating south in the fall. Many was the 
morning while they were feeding on Cameron's fields their honking woke us up. 
Because Earl's house was on a hill he often shot his supper from the front door 
step. 

The fall of 1946 Earl started hauling freight from Scapa to Garden Plain for 
Taylor's General Store, with his faithful old team “Tony and Baldy”. There were 
many stories about Earl and his team. At the time when threshing crews moved 
from farm to farm, hauling bundles, an unusual cloud of dust often appeared. 
More times than not it was just “Tony and Baldy” in another runaway. Being a fast 
runner Earl was very seldom left very far behind, 

In 1948 the Ness family moved from the Wickson place to the Taylor place 
now occupied by Gerald Unsworth. The children attended Netherby school, which 
was two and a half miles away. The next year, 1949, was a highlight year for Ear! 
He modernized his operation with the addition of a well worn Rumley tractor and @ 
1938 Pontiac car. 





Mr. and Mrs. Earl Ness and Family — Margaret, 
Gordon, Evelyn, Russell and Tom, 











In 1952 Earl and the family moved to Hanna where he was employed by 
Imperial Oil and Massey-Harris. , 


LOOKING BACK, By Glen Grover 
— Owing to the rapid progress made 
in scientific farming, modern machinery 
and transportation, it is unlikely that any 
generation will ever experience again 
the hard times and rough life that we 
had during the hungry thirties. 

We were living In Hanna in those 
years, and we thought we would try 
farming. So in the spring of 1939 we 
moved to the Taylor farm at Garden 
Plain. Mr. Taylor owned and operated 
the Garden Plain store, and was a fine 
gentleman to have as a landlord. We 
were very fortunate as 1989 was the beginning of the good crop years. Mr. George 
Wright did our threshing. 

The following year they tore down the Pool elevator at Scapa and moved it to. 
Garden Plain, and to help our finances | helped tear it down and rebuild it. We 
were milking thirteen cows that summer, so we delivered milk and cream to the 
crew, and could those Swedes drink milk! 

It was not all work though. | played ball with the Scapa Club and | believe we 
won the league that year. 

We had five children, two of school age, and they attended Netherby school 
In the summer they rode two Shetland ponies and in the winter the sons of our 
good neighbor, the late Robert Unsworth, picked our children up in their sleigh 
and took them to school with them. How times have changed in regard to school 
transportation! 

The winter of 1940-41 was the winter of the deep snow. | hauled Mr. Taylor's 
freight from Scapa to the store. Many trips were made with four horses In order to 
break trail 

It was with regret that we left the Garden Plain district, as we liked the farm 
very much, but there was no more land available, as everyone was farming 
every acre of arable land. Garden Plain was one of the best neighborhoods to be 
found anywhere; the people were always ready to give a helping hand to anyone in 
need. 

After we left the farm | started working for the Special Areas, where | 
remained for twenty-five years until retiring in 1967. 








THE GARDEN PLAIN STORE 1933-1981 
By Marion Taylor Fox 

In 1933 my Dad and Mother decided to open a store at the new Garden 
Plain siding on the recently-built C.N.R. line from Scapa to Hemaruka. However, 
after a few trial runs, the line was not used too often; only in harvest time and 
whenever carloads of grain had to be brought out, or coal shipped in. Occasionally 
during the drought years, feed grains were shipped in to be distributed among 

the farmers for their cattle. 
Across the road from, and facing the Pioneer elevator, was a small three- 
roomed building which the grain company had rented from R. W. Moore, to be 
used as @ home for their buyer and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Shand. About 1933, the 
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Pioneer Grain Company built a house, 
and so,Dad was able to rent the Moore 
building for use as a store. He continued 
to rent It until 1951, mainly because Mr. 
Moore didn’t want to sell it 

The large front room was fitted up 
with @ counter, and shelves along the 
east and west walls. With a bank loan, 
and Dad's good credit standing, he was 
able to stock staple articles from groc- 
: eries to nails, Leckie’s shoes, and a few 

4L.W. Taylor in front of his store at Garden Plain. FY goods. In the granary warehouse 

outside near the hitching rail, were 
stored Robin Hood flour, sugar, sacks of bran and blocks of salt. Later there was 
a B. A. gas pump in front, serviced in later years from Drumheller, but in those 
early years Kirby's truck from Hanna kept the bulk gasoline tanks and the kero- 
sene barrels filled. 

| can remember the odd sleepless night when one of us who weren't used to 
serving fuel oil would lie awake most of the night, wondering if we'd filled some 
customer's kerosene can with gas by mistake. Nothing serious every occurred, but 
‘on occasion one of us would have to make a flying trip to some farm to check, 
‘mainly by sniffing. There weren't too many phones then and who'd want the others 
on the party line to know of such carelessness, in any case? 

For almost two years Dad continued to operate the store from our farm a mile 
and a half away, across from Robert Unsworth's. In the slack season, one of us 
children, home on holidays, would walk or ride the bike across the old Wright farm 
to the siding, to serve the few customers. If the weather turned nasty in winter, Dad 
would sleep on an old Winnipeg couch in the phone room at the store. Business 
was quiet in the early years, 

In summer freight was often picked up in Hanna with our half-ton truck; or 
from the C.N. station in Scapa, as it had been shipped from McDonald's 
Consolidated in Camrose. Fresh frult and bakery products usually came from 
Calgary wholesalers. In winter the freight trips were really hard on the horses and 
drivers. Often fresh produce was frozen during its long trip in the sleigh, in spite of 
the effort of the drivers to prevent it. 

I'l never forget the horrible experiences of driving over gumbo roads after a 
heavy rain, to get freight and bundles of mail from the Scapa post office. Our 
customers, like ourselves, were always anxious for letters, especially during the 
war years when many of our local boys were serving overseas. 

In August, 1935, Dad and Mother commenced building a small bungalow 
between the Pioneer house and the store, and lived there after October. How well I 
remember the thrill of coming home to the store from Mrs. Kennedy's, with whom | 
boarded in the Corinne district, the first weekend of November, 1935. And later, 
going in to Hanna to attend the teachers’ convention, via team and sleigh with Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wright; a long weary trip, but no grumbling, just thankful to be 
able to attend. 

My parents continued to operate the expanding store until my Mother's 
sudden passing, in February, 1943. Dad sold his stock, closed the doors, and 
moved to Calgary. However, he never felt comfortable in the busy city. He missed 
his community, his old neighbors, his independence. He left his Calgary house for 
Patsy and me to live in while she worked for the R.C.A.F. and |in C.W.A.C., and re- 
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opened the Garden Plain store in August, 1943. He continued to operate it untii he 
retired to Castor in the fall of 1951. 2 

| remember the friendly visits with the regular Friday customers, many of 
whom were bachelors from the Buchan, Corinne and Lake Thelma districts. We 
could almost write up their weekly order from memory; bread, butter, jam, rolled 
cats, tinned milk, tobacco or snoose, kerosene, etc. 

1 remember the wonderful happy feeling of thankfulness when finally the 
trucks and horse-drawn wagons would bring their newly-threshed wheat to the 
elevators, and everyone was hustling and bustling to get back home for another 
load. 

|remember the many, many times we would run from our barb-wire phone in 
the house to catch a local Dad in the store, to have him add another item to his list. 
Often we had to redirect a local message to someone on the regular phone line, 
but Mother and Dad performed the service cheerfully, slipping on a sweater torun 
to the store to relay the message. 

I remember our kitchen table being covered with paper bags, treats for the 
Christmas concert, and what better place to fill them ? And the Community club 
wrapping parcels for overseas. 

Dad and Mother had an extensive library, and were always lending to or 
exchanging books with regular customers. Newspapers and magazines were 
never thrown away, but rolled up, and tucked in someone's grocery box, along 
wth a bonus bag of candy if there were children in the home, 

Those years had their hardships, but they had their rewards too, stemming 
from the need for each other in the community. No matter what, everyone cared 
‘and was willing to help in times of fellowship , distress or illness. | am grateful to 
have been a part of the growth of the Garden Plain store. 


GARDEN PLAIN ELEVATORS 





By Margaret Nelson 


Following the completion of the 
LR. line from Scapa to Hemaruka 
in 1931, the Pioneer Grain Co. started 
building an elevator. This was opened 
for business in August 1931. It is be- 
lieved nearly all the material was ship- 
ed in by rail. The first agent, Mr. Wilson 
rented the W. Wright house. Mr. Shand 
rented a small house which R.W. Moore 
had built until the Pioneer Grain Co. 
had completed their own house. 

The following is a list of agents who 
were at Garden Plain: George Wilson, 
August to October 1931; A.W. Shand, 
October 1931 to May 1997; Elevator 
Closed, May 1937 to July 1938; W.J, 
Kennedy, July 1938 to May 1945; H.M, 
Taylor, May to July 1945; C.J. Hergott, 
July 1945 to June 1947; D.C. Ross, June 
1947 to May 1949; J. Paetz, May 1949 to July 1950; E. Renschler, July 1950 to 
September 1951; J. Biko, September 1951 to April 1952; S.T. Canning, April 
1952 to September 1952; L. Fraser, September 1952 to July 1956; B.B. Stickney, 
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July 1956 to November 1960; J.C. Foy, November 1960 to April 1962; G. Burns, 
‘April 1962 to November 1967. 4 

The elevator at Garden Plain was closed in November of 1967 and was 
subsequently moved to Cereal, Alberta by G. Champagne Movers from Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. The elevator left Garden Plain February 26, 1968 

The Alberta Wheat Pool elevator was built in Scapa and in 1938 torn down 
and the lumber hauled to Garden Plain, It was rebuilt, along with new material 
hauled from Wainwright by Albert Storch. This was done in time for the harvest of 
1939. The elevator had a 40,000 bushel capacity 





Grain delivered to the Poo!'s Garden Plain Elevator from 1939 to 1972 totaled 
1,478,437 bushels. The highest handling was 108,856 bushels in 1942 to 1943, the 
lowest handling was recorded in 1949 to 1950 at 5,249 bushels. 

Elevator Managers who have operated the Garden Plain Elevator are listed 
below with the dates of service: S.B. Sanderson, Aug 17/39 to June 9/47; J.M. 
Ferguson, Jun 9/47 to Aug 4/48; A.T. Chaney, Aug 4/48 to Apr 3/49; L.O. Paulson, 
Apr 3/49 to Jun 10/49; A.W. Garbutt, Jul 19/49 to Oct 19/51; H.R. Cunningham, 
Oct 19/51 to Jan 15/52; P.J. Moran, Feb 7/52 to Dec 10/53; B.C. Baily, Dec 10/53 
to Oct 27/63; S.H. Sanderson, Nov 24/63 to Sep 27/65; R.L. Stapley, Sep 27/65 to 
Jun 24/66; D.B. Gilbert, Jun 24/66. 

Allocal Pool member who was elected as Delegate, to represent the members 
in:the Sub-District in which Garden Plain is located was Edward D. Blain, Hanna in 
1924-26. 

‘A house was moved into Garden Plain in 1941 for the agent. Prior to that he 
boarded, then rented a small house. 

The elevator was torn down early in 1975. Some of the lumber was hauled to 
Hanna. This was mainly dimensional lumber which was used in the construction of 
the new Alberta Wheat Pool elevator in Hanna. The scales were sold and the 
unuseable remains were burned. 

After the elevator closed Ed Job bought the house and dismantied it. 


BAILEY STORY, By Mrs. Marle Brix — The Bailey family arrived in Garden 
Plain on January first, 1954. Ralph was the new Alberta Wheat Pool agent. We 
came from Craigmyle where he had been second man. 
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Ralph was of farming background, and we soon got some cows to milk and 
some Shetland ponies. We bought a quarter section of land close to the elevator 
from Mr. George Wright, for pasture. Ralph loved horsés, and it seemed to me that 
when he took one to an auction market to sell, he brought two more home. 

The children rode Shetland ponies to school and on visits to their friends. 

We soon became involved in community life, taking in the dances and card 
parties. We enjoyed learning the game of "500" which was played there, and 
missed it when we left. 

We found the people of Garden Plain area were among the friendliest we had 
ever met. 

In June 1963 we bought a farm in the Viking area. The children and | left in 
‘August 1963 so they could be ready to start school. Ralph remained at the elevator 
until after the cut-off in October. 

We have four children, Ronald now resides in Red Deer, Sharon in 
Edmonton, Bill at Drayton Valley and Lee at Viking, 

Ralph passed away while visiting his son at Drayton Valley in November of 
1973. 

Ihave since remarried and live at Ryley. 


MR. and MRS. FRANK LEE — When the Lee family, Eileen and Frank, Trever 
(12) and Robert (10) dismounted at the C.N. Station in Hanna, at 3:00 a.m. 14 
August 1954, our sense of curiosity and adventure really awoke. 

‘These senses were kindled by our trip out to Netherby School. While being 
driven out by School Superintendent, Gordon Hay, we had the sight of Rayford 
and Freddie Johnson trying to coax a bull back to the pasture from Highway 36, 
and by coming upon Winnie Grove in distress with a flat. 

We were not left out of things for very long, for less than a week later, | was 
called upon by Rudolph Haessel to bring a hammer, and joined the men in putting 
in the new hardwood floor at Garden Plain Hall. 

The school certainly was the centre of the community, with card parties, 
Christmas concerts, film shows, meetings, church services, funerals and other 
activities. All seemed to go off well, even if we did have the occasional skunk under 
the school to disrupt the proceedings. 

The winter of 1955-56 was a memorable one as Grassy Slope School had 
been pulled in to centralize the area. It was cold and we had so much snow we had 
to utilize two “bombadiers” to haul the students to school. That was the winter also 
when we had a dozen cars and trucks parked in the school yard, with their 
batteries being kept warm behind our wood and coal stove in the teacherage 
kitchen, while their drivers drove home in slelghs or on horseback. 

Memories flood back especially such incidents as the “wash-out” on the new 
two mile high grade in the spring of ’56; the Boxing Day fire at Basil Stickney's 
elevator house; grass fires on the community pasture; and the day that Walter 
Haessel broke his leg in the middle of writing his Grade Nine examinations. This 
was a memorable day because my mother arrived from England that evening and 
accused me of being drunk because of the way the car was weaving from side to. 
side during the six mile trip on the back road from Norman Greenway's corner, 
and | was congratulating myself on having kept in the ruts to get us home 
successfully after all the rain we had had! 

Although conditions in the teacherage (and in teaching) were so vastly 
different from those we had been accustomed to in the old country we thoroughly 
enjoyed our three years in the community, and still have many friends we look 
forward to seeing whenever we travel down in that direction. 
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BUCHAN No. 2330 
LITTLE ROUND LAKE No. 2819 
TOWNSHIP 34, RANGE 13 
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OTHER RENTERS and OWNERS IN BUCHAN 
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BUCHAN SCHOOL DISTRICT No, 2930 

To the best of our knowledge, Buchan Schoo! opened in the spring of 1912 
with Miss Laura Amanda McDonald, a girl from Nova Scotia, as the first teacher. 
The Secretary was Danie! Tracy and the Trustees were T.F, Ironside, Charles 
Halverson and Martin Fox. 

The school was built by Mr. Julius Block of Maunders on the south west of 15- 
34-19 and was named for the district of Buchan in Scotland from which a number 
of area residents had come a few years earlier. An early homesteader, Jim 
Buchan, plowed the fireguard around the school yard with a team of oxen. A 
caragana hedge planted shortly afterward is still there today. 

‘As the number 2330 indicates Buchan was the first school built in the area 
and it operated continuously until 1935, when lack of students forced it to close for 
a short time. Due to consolidation with Netherby it closed permanently in 1955. 

‘Some Buchan teachers were: Miss L.A. MacDonald, Mrs. T.F. Ironside, 
Marjorie Dixon, Sidney Gilson, E.V. Springbett, Wm. Marsh, Hal Henry, Mrs. 
chard Morris, Ralph Barnett, Mrs. S. Grimes, Albert Oke, Mrs. Wells, Morris 
Carnat, Ralph Cook, John Vanderberg, Chester Laing, Donald Green, Florence 
McRae, who also taught as Mrs. Wm. L. Storch, Bonna Shoults, George 8. Holt, 
Georgina Horne, who also taught as Mrs. Norbert Dyike, Joyce Evans, Wm. Gibb, 
Mrs. M.D. Cook, Irene Hohm, Marlene Schultheis and George Patzer. 

Buchan and Little Round Lake districts are flat and treeless, drained by 
branches of the Berry Creek, which flows north-east into North Berry Creek and 
then on to the Red Deer River near Wardlow. The soil varies from clay to sand and 
gravel with numerous burned out holes where there is very little growth, perhaps 
due to tree roots being burned following a prairie fire. The numerous arrow and 
spear heads, hammers and pleces of pottery as well as campsites, stone tent rings 
and burial sites indicate that this area was once either Indian hunting or battle 
grounds. 
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LITTLE ROUND LAKE No. 2819 


In 1913 the contract to bulld Little Round Lake school was let to Henry 
Dunington for the cost of roughly nine hundréd dollars. With the help of local 
farmers the school was built on the homestead of Clyde Wooden on the south west, 
of 34-34-13. A well was dug by Mr. Wooden and the school opened for the fall term 
with Mrs. T.F. Ironside as first teacher. She was also the last, for the schoo! 
operated for less than six months and closed because a family having five school- 
‘aged children left the district. As the attendance was now too low to justify paying 
a teacher, the district consolidated with Cowan, Lake Thelma and Buchan. 

The building was used as a community centre for picnics, card parties and 
dances until the early forties, when it was purchased by Mr. and Mrs, Orvin Dahl 
and moved to their farm three miles to the north-east where it was used for a 
dwelling. Today it forms part of the modern farm home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Welsh and family 


EKHOLM — ANDERSON, 28 told to Harry Nelson by Emil Ekholm — Mr. 
and Mrs. Axel Exholm, Mrs. Ekholm’s brothers Frank and Otto Anderson, and her 
father Mr. Anderson came to Alberta from Spokane in 1909. Frank Anderson filed 
on the NW 32-34-13, Otto Anderson filed on the NE 30-34-13. They all went back 
to Spokane for the winter of 1909-10. in the early spring of 1910 they all returned 
to Alberta and Axel Ekholm filed on the NE 32-34-13 on the fourth day of April 
1910. 

Their closest neighbor was Oscar Gustafson who had filed on SW 32-34-13 
on the tenth day of April 1909. He had built a house on the south-west corner of his 
homestead and Otto bullt one on the north-east corner of his homestead. Neither 
house was very big so these families ate and cooked in one house and crossed the 
road allowance and slept in the other one. This went on till Axel Ekholm got his 
‘own buildings put up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Axel Ekholm had a family of three. Emil, born in 1905; Ruth in 
1907, and Andrew (Pete) in 1912. Axel proved up on his homestead and was 
getting pretty well established when his health began to fail. He passed away on 
December 21, 1914. Mrs. Ekholm, being of hardy pioneer stock, continued to farm 
and look after her children. Mrs. Ekholm’s father lived with her and helped with the 
work on the farm. In those days you did not buy bread at the store, which was too 
far away anyway, and Mrs. Ekholm, being very industrious and a hard worker, 
used to bake bread for the bachelors for miles around, D. Lewis, B. Ludlow, D. 
Carlson, J. Nelson just to name a few. She used to get $2.50 for baking up 100 
pounds of flour. She did this for quite a number of years. 

Mrs. Ekhoim's brother Frank Anderson, proved up his homestead and also 
worked out in his spare time. He used to work around Stettler, or wherever work 
was available till 1917. He then came back and stayed on the farm with Mrs. 
Ekholm and family, working his land from there as it was on the same section. 
Frank bought more land and raised good crops for some years. 

In 1937, after a number of bad years, Frank and Mrs. Ekholm and Andrew 
(Pete) left this area and moved to Donalda where they farmed for a number of 
years. Mr. Anderson passed away in 1929 at the age of ninety-two years. Frank 
‘Anderson passed away in 1964 and Mrs. Axel Ekholm passed away July 19, 1968. 

Otto Anderson proved up on his homestead. He used to rent his land out and 
go up around Stettler. He did a lot of carpenter work, as he was good at that, but 
he would take any kind of work. He generally spent the summer around Stettler 
and part of the winter in this area, Otto was a great guy for walking and when he 
went visiting around here he always walked. He sold his farm to T.G. Ironside in 
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the 1950's and more or less retired around Donalda and Stettler. He passed away 
on April 1, 1959 at the age of 79. 

Emil Ekhoim, the oldest one, spent his school yedts at Little Round Lake 
School and Cowan School, mostly at Cowan as Round Lake was only open for a 
few months. After he finished school he started farming, buying some land and 
renting some. He also played a guitar with some of the early day orchestras. In the 
winter time he often rode horseback or drove in a cutter fifteen or twenty miles to 
help play for a dance and a lot of the time the temperature was well below zero. 

Emil married Erna Blum on November 1, 1933. They have one son, Donald. 
After they were married they continued farming around here till about 1997. After 
fa series of poor crops and low grain and cattle prices they decided to move to 
Donalda. 

Emil has producers’ Certificates from Scapa elevators dating back to 1929. 
That year number one wheat sold for 82’ cents a bushel, then in February 1931 it 
was worth 23% cents a bushel, up just slightly from the winter of 1990 when it had 
dropped to 22% cents a bushel. By October 1935 it had gone up to 66% cents a 
bushel. Some of the later certificates were from the Pioneer Grain at Garden Plain. 
In 1936 he shipped thirteen head of mixed cattle, cows, calves, and some steers, 
all grain fed, to A.W.W. in Calgary and received a cheque for $130.00. Could that 
‘be what they call ‘The good old days?" 

Emil and Erna continued farming in the Donalda area for a number of years. 
They are now retired and make their home in Donalda. 

Ruth Ekholm, the only daughter, married Walter Rochan on December 10, 
1931. They farmed her uncle's (Otto Anderson), farm till 1935 then decided to 
move to the Red Willow - Donalda area where they farmed for some years. They 
had one son Gordon. 

Ruth and Walter were killed in a tragic train-vehicle collision in Bashaw on 
May 17, 1976. 

Andrew (Pete) Ekhoim grew up in this area. When he was through school he 
farmed with his mother and Uncle Frank, and went with them to Donalda. Pete was 
musical, and used to play and sing at the local dances. He passed away on 
February 12, 1976. 


AUGUST DAHLGREN, By Harry Nelson — August Dahigren was born in 
‘Sweden and as a young man immigrated to the United States. In the summer of 
1910 he came to Alberta in search of a homestead 

He filed on NE 34-34-13 on August 8, 1910. 

He proved up his homestead and also worked out. For a number of years he 
was grader man for the local municipality, building roads. In his later years, after 
he retired, he lived in a small house In Mrs. Ekholm’s yard. 

He passed away in the early thirties and is buried in the Castor Cemetery. 


CALVIN B. GLOVER, By Margaret Nelson — Calvin Glover homesteaded the 
SE 36-34-13 on December 21, 1915. He proved up his homestead by building a 
small house and breaking some land. Both Mr. and Mrs. Glover were musical. Mr. 
Glover played the violin and Mrs. Glover was a beautiful singer. In 1918 he took 
the job of secretary of the Sullivan Lake Municipality No. 335. He then moved to 
Castor and later on to Calgary. Mr. Ebert Johnson, who homesteaded the next 
quarter, farmed his land into the twenties. 





DAVID SHRIEBER, By Margaret Nelson — Mr. Shrieber was a late 
homesteader, coming to the area in February 1915, to file on SE 34-34-13. He 
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farmed his land and proved up from his other land holdings a few miles north, He 
married and remained in the area til the early twenties when Dick Roberts bought 
his land. . 


JAMES DONALD LEWIS, By Margaret Nelson — Don Lewis homesteaded 
the NW 34-34-13 in June of 1912. He proved up his land and remained in the area 
about six years. On leaving he sold his land to Jesse Roberts. 


OSCAR GUSTAFSON, By Harry 
Nelon — Oscar Gustafson was born in 
Minnesota September 11, 1879. He 
came from a large family and as there 
was not enough to do at home, he de- 
cided to head for Canada where home- 
steads were still available. In March of 
1909 he arrived in Stettler where he met 
another Scandinavian by the name of 
2 Olaf Larson. 
Wills, Pam, Carol, Tracy and Clayton Job; it was through Larson that Oscar 
Marion, Harold, Lee and Brenda Gustafson; gecided to tile on SW 32-34-13 as this 
Gare des Fre Sere was only about two miles from where 
Larson had homesteaded. He proved up his homestead, breaking ten acres 
every year for three years, and also working out in his spare time to make ends 
meet. 


‘Mr. Oscar Gustafson Mrs. Oscar Gustafson 





Oscar and William Nelson worked together a lot stacking hay and bundles in 
the fall. They also had their first binder in partnership. Oscar handled the binder in 
the fall as he was very good at that, and Nelson did the stooking. 

In the early days when it was not easy to get threshed early, they often 
stacked all their grain crops and threshed them late in the fall or early winter 
whenever a machine was available. They did this exchange work for years and | 
never once heard one complaint about one doing more work on one farm than the 
other. 

Oscar was married to Miss Hattie Dahigren in the teens but his wife passed 
away in the early twenties when their son was born. After his wife passed away 
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Oscar rented out to his brother-in-law, Charlie Dahigren, and went up to Stettler 
and worked out for some years. He eventually returned to the homestead and took 
up farming again. He bought another quarter of land aid farmed and raised a few 
cattle for some years. He was also a municipal councillor for a term of two or three 
years, 

When he got older, Oscar got rid of his cattle and straight grain farmed till 
about 1950 when he decided to retire. He bought a house in Castor and lived there 
till January 1966, when he passed away at the age of 86 years. He is buried in the 
Castor Cemetery. 

Oscar had only one son, Harold, who still farms his Dad’s homestead. Harold 
was married to Violet Walker in 1943. She was killed in a tragic car accident near 
Blairmore in August 1962. She is buried in the Castor Cemetery. They had three 
children, Carol, now Mrs. Willis Job; Lee on the home place; and Brenda who 
married John Taylor and is living on a farm in the Halkirk area. 





CLYDE WOODEN, as told by Mrs. Wooden written by Margaret Nelson — 
Clyde Wooden came from Missouri U.S.A. in 1909. He filed blind on his first 
homestead and on coming to find his land found it to be in Sullivan Lake. He 
cancelled this claim. On locating another claim, a friend Bill Knight, also from 
Missouri, drove him to Stettler with a team of mules. He filed on SW 34-34-13 in 
April 1910. This land had been homesteaded previously and thrown up, Clyde 
paid for the shack and what improvements were made. 

Clyde spent much time working in coal mines. His mining career in early 
years has been traced from strip mining to the first underground mine in the area. 
Mrs, Wooden also cooked for the men at the first mine he worked at. 

By 1913, the homestead shack now consisted of three rooms. Clyde built a 
barn that summer. Also that year Little Round Lake School was built and to earn 
extra money Clyde dug a well at the school. 

In 1912 a hail storm swept through, the oat crop was destroyed. The next year 
the shelled-out oats volunteered and an eighty bushel per acre crop was 
harvested. 

In the spring of 1917 Clyde fenced his quarter of land with cedar posts. This, 
was the only land fenced with cedar posts at that time. 

in summer Clyde was an ardent ball player. Mrs. Wooden recalls some oth- 
ers, Harry Fox, Howard Wilson and Seaba Brothers as being on the same team. In 
winter his talents turned to music. He played the banjo, mandolin, or guitar which 
‘ever was handy. Later he mastered the violin. He helped play for many dances and 
house parties. 

Mrs, Wooden recalls a picnic at Corinne School in 1913 when lemonade was 
made in a galvanized wash tub and an old hammer used to crush the lemons. 
Many people were sick after drinking it. No one was ever sure if it was the lead 
from the tub or the hammer. 

Mrs. Wooden tells of going back to the homestead site about 1960 to find 
some rhubarb planted in 1913 stl thriving. By this time Mr. Fred Matis owned the 
land and had sheep grazing on it, Apparently the sheep didn't care for the 
thubarb. 

In the fall of 1917 Clyde sold his homestead to Roy Scott and moved to the 
Rumsey, Alberta area where he continued coal mining. 

Clyde Wooden was united in marriage to Virgie Cresey on January 31, 1913 
To this union four children were born. Lester died as the result of a car accident in 
July 1976. Anna and Elsie live at Byemoor and Clifford at Ashcroft, B.C. There are 
twelve grandchildren and eight great grandchildren. 
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Mr. Wooden passed away at Kelowna, August 6, 1975 at the age of eighty-five 
years. 

‘Mrs. Wooden lives at Heart Haven in Stettlet, where she enjoys good health. 
A remarkable lady to talk to about the Good Old Days! 


LOUIS WHITE, By Margaret Nelson — Louis White tiled on NW 28-34-13. This 
land was proved up. He married Miss Hackett from the Castor area. Mr. White 
passed away. Mrs. White later married Mr. Arthur. They farmed the original 
homestead till 1917 when they sold to Olaf Larson, 


JESSE HERBERT ROBERTS, By 
Trevor Roberts — My uncle, Jesse 
Roberts, was born in Dyserth, Flintshire, 
North Wales. In 1907 he came to Innis- 
fail, Alberta, where he hired a team and 
buggy to go in search of a homestead. 
He drove over the Three Hills - Ghost 
Pine area and decided if the land 
wouldn't grow grass it was no good. 
This same land Is some of the best in 
Alberta today. He finally homesteaded 
‘on the northwest quarter of 10-35-13 
on land that grew prairie wool but very 
little grain. Later he bought land far- 
ther south and made his home on the 
northwest of 34-34-13 where he raised 
Jesse and Dick Roberts Clydesdale horses and registered Short- 
horn cattle, 

In 1917 he married Belle Ironside but they separated in 1924, 

For many years Mr. Roberts was councillor of Sullivan Lake Municipality and 
was also secretary of Little Round Lake School. 

In 1948 he sold his ranch to Fred Mattis and retired to Wales where he died In 
1959. In his will he left one hundred dollars to be used for the upkeep of Netherby 
Cemetery. 





MR. and MRS. RICHARD TUDOR 
ROBERTS — Mr. Roberts was born in 
Dyserth, Flintshire, North Wales in 1884. 
He came to Canada in 1907 and home- 
steaded on the northeast quarter of 
10-35-13. Later he moved to the north- 
east of 28-34-13, where he raised Aber- 
deen Angus cattle and Percheron hor- 
ses. 

In 1942 he married Mrs. Marjorie 
Donaldson Kay who had been keeping 
house for William Glover Sr. since the 
death of Mrs. Glover in 1921 

Mr. and Mrs. Roberts continued to 
farm until they sold out to Fred Mattis 
in 1948. They moved to Hanna where 
Mrs. Roberts was a charter member of 
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the Hanna Social Credit Ladies Auxillary. She was also a member of Hanna 
United Church and was a life member of the Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Roberts passed away in June 1965 following a lengthy iliness. Mr. 
Roberts died in December 1965. Both are buried in Hanna. 


OLAF LARSON, By Jennie Larson — in June of 1908, Mr. Olaf (Ole) Larson and 
Mr. Louis Grosset put packs of supplies on their backs and walked from Stettler, 
Alberta to the area now called Garden Plain, Alberta to file their homesteads. They 
were the first homesteaders in that district. Mr. Larson's land was SW 28-34-13. 

Mr. Grossett filed on the quarter section east of Ole Larson. 

Mr. Larson built a sod house to live in, then walked back and forth to Stettler 
for supplies. He eventually brought back an ox and a mule which he put to work 
breaking the land, In order to Improve the homestead he had to go out on other 
jobs to earn a grub stake, These jobs included, helping to build the C.P.R. from 
Lacombe to Castor and hauling lumber to start the building of the town of Hanna. 





In 1914, he managed to build a very nice, large red barn with the help of a 
very good friend Mr. Chris Midthun. Also in this year he received the title to his 
homestead. 

In 1917 Mr. Larson married and bought another quarter of land, north of his 
homestead. He then invested in some cattle and started mixed farming. In the 
meantime other settlers had arrived. 

Mr. C.A, Wickson opened a store at Garden Plain and a hall was built, where 
all the gatherings and dances were held. 

Mr, Olson is remembered as bringing mail and supplies from Castor to 
Garden Plain for a number of years. 

Buchan School was built and Norman Larson attended this school until Mr. 
Larson sold the farm in 1928 and moved to Castor. 

Mrs, Larson remembered some very hard times when there was a lot of hard 
work to do and not many returns. She remembers selling butter for twenty-five 
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cents per pound and eggs for ten cents a dozen. First class steers sold at five 
dollars a head, . 

The first homesteaders hauled grain into Castor for nineteen cents a bushel, 
‘Some years of drought and hail were experienced and crops were destroyed. At 
that time no restitution was made to the farmers by the government. 

Mr. Olat Larson was born in Bodo, Norway in 1885. He passed away in 
Penticton, B.C. in 1967 at the age of eighty-three years. 

His wife Jennie was born in Nordsand, Norway in 1895. She is now residing in 
Penticton, B.C. 

They had three children. Norman was born in Coronation Alberta on 
November 27, 1918. He lives in Grande Prairie, Alta. Ernest Larson was born in 
Coronation, Alberta on August 28, 1920. Their second son met death by accident 
in June 1923, and is buried in Netherby Cemetery. 

Esther Larson Grover was born In Castor, on August 3, 1927. She is now 
residing in Penticton, B.C. 


EMBERT JOHNSON, By Margaret Nelson — Johnson filed on the SW 36-34- 
1 in August 1918, Because of his health, he was persuaded by his family to return 
home. He had only been here long enough to prove up. The last year or two he 
farmed Calvin Glover's land. 


JOHN FINK, By Margaret Nelson — John Fink homesteaded the NW 36-34-13, 
on July 15, 1909. He built his first sod shack into the coulee bank. He proved up his 
land and worked out doing carpenter work around Coronation. He worked for Car! 
Stettler when he built a hotel in Castor. He also built a frame house for himselt. 

In the late twenties he built a big chicken house, raised chickens and sold 
‘eggs. The chicken house was built into a coulee bank and was two stories high. At 
the back you could go into the top floor at ground level. This was used for feed and 
Incubation. The lower floor was used for the laying hens. 

He sold his farm in 1930-31 to Mr. W. Grantham and moved to British 
Columbia. Here he continued chicken ranching. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fink had one son Earl. When Earl was a young boy he had the 
misfortune of having one of his legs cut off below the knee Ina binder accident. At 
that time he was fitted with a peg leg and attended school playing like any other 
boy would. When he grew up he was fitted with an artificial leg, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fink both passed away some years ago. 

Earl made a trip out to see the old homestead in 1950; at that time he lived at 
Rossland, B.C. 


GEORGE KINNEY, By Margaret Nelson — George Kinney came to the Castor 
area from the United States. In June of 1911 he decided to homestead and filed on 
NE 28-34-13. 

Mr. Kinney was a carpenter before coming to the homestead. He worked at 
his trade in Castor for extra money. He helped the contractor build Little Round 
Lake School, along with Mr. Spalding and Mr. Waldron. 

Mr. Kinney had the first car in the area, about 1916. It was a Chevrolet model. 

Delbert, the only child, went to school at Little Round Lake, Cowan and 
Buchan, When he was young his Mother drove him to school, later he rode & 
horse. 

In 1917 the Kinneys sold their farm to J. Scott. At that time they returned to 
the United States. Mrs, Kinney passed away shortly after and Mr. Kinney some 
time later. Son Delbert still lives in Billings, Montana, 
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LOUIS GROSSETT, By Harry Nelson — L. Grossett was one of the earliest 
homesteaders in this area having filed on the SE 28-34;13, on March 28, 1908. He 
proved up his homestead and worked out part time. A cottage roofed house was 
built and stil stands there today. 

He farmed his land for a few years and then rented it to his neighbor. It was 
later sold to J. Hutcheson. This land was later sold to Keller and Williams and the 
present owner is Mr. J. Marlowe, 

itis believed that when Mr. and Mrs. Grosset left here they went to the Rocky 
Mountain House area as he was very fond of hunting and trapping 


MR. and MRS. JOHN HUTCHESON, By Mrs. John Hutcheson 1934, and 
reprinted from the Garden Plain Story with the permission of the authors, 
The Dundee Women’s Institute — First of all | will tell how | came to be among 
the early pioneers of this community when | was Mrs. Matilda Speten. 

Those of you who have lived in the United States are familiar with, or have at 
least seen the pamphlets that are sent out picturing Canada the Golden West. My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Halverson, took the Canada fever, and as | was of a roving 
nature it did not take me very long to decide that | would see Canada too. Cars 
were ordered on April 23, 1910, and were billed out for Canada. My car consisted 
of two horses, six head of cattle, six hens, household goods and some im- 
plements. A few days later my sister and | followed and we landed in Castor on 
May 2, where we camped for two weeks. 

Mr. Halverson then located the homesteads after which applications for filing 
were made. A few days elapsed before we found out if they were open for entry. At 
last the great day came, and everything was packed for moving again. We started 
out on the morning of May 16 and landed on our homestead on the seventeenth at 


four p.m. on the north-west of 14-34-13. 


oe 





Chrissie Glover, Mabel Speten and Mrs. Maida Speten infront ofthe tar paper shack. Note rocks on root 


‘What a change from the land we had left! We had lived in the Park region of 
Minnesota where small lakes and rivers were numerous and there were plenty of 
fish, trees of all kinds, and plenty of wild fruit and game. 

A prairie fire which passed through in the fall of 1909 had left this a very 
barren country indeed. The ground was covered with black ashes four inches 
deep, and one was ready for a bath after walking through it only a short distance. 
There hadn't been any snow in the winter to pack it down. To the east the white 
ocks showed up like sheep lying on the hillside. Feed for stock was very scarce, 
there was only a little grass along the coulee. 
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We lived in a tent while waiting for a shack to be built. This was a one- 
roomed, car-roofed, tarpapered building twelve by fourteen feet, which cost sixty- 
seven dollars. A barn, a temporary shelter, was erected for the horses, cows and 
hens. Next a garden patch was broken for potatoes and vegetables which did very 
well, 

(On May 31 | could see a storm coming up so | packed Mabel, my daughter, 
‘on my back, and set out for the cattle. | saw them but could not get to them three 
quarters of a mile away. The snow and small hail pelted my face so hard that | was, 
forced to turn back to the shack without them. In the morning, the first of June, 
there was a snow drift in front of the house three feet deep, and also a lot inside 
which came through the knot holes in the walls, and no cattle to be seen. I started 
out to look for them plunging through the snow drifts on horseback. The snow 
lasted for six days, then a neighbor told me he had seen the cattle on the place 
where Dave Carlson now lives. It was seven o'clock the same evening when | set 
‘out to look for them, and brought them home at midnight. No roads or fences in 
those days, just crossed the prairie anywhere. 

My only cow died four days after being fresh, leaving me with a litte calf and 
no milk. | had to take it over to Mr. Halverson and they fed it until | got a cow, which 
was a range cow, the price being thirty-five dollars. She was some kicker, too, 
believe me! 

Later in the summer a well was dug, a hen house built, also a coalhouse, all of 
prairie sod, or Alberta bricks, as they were sometimes called. The settlers in the 
district were made up of ninety-six per cent bachelors and four per cent families, 
being Ironside, Fox, Halverson and myself. There was a store at Garden Plain 
known as the Williston Trading Company. In the fall of 1910 Mr. Watson opened a 
store and post office at Fertility. The Buchan school was organized in 1910 and 
was built in 1911. The first term of school opened on April 7, 1912, the teacher 
being Miss McDonald, a girl from Nova Scotia, On the last day of school, August 7, 
the first U.F.A. picnic was held. A good crowd gathered in spite of the mosquitoes. 
Baseball and races made up the sports. 

‘Our nearest railroad was Castor, twenty-five miles away, and many atime a 
round trip was made with a team of horses and a lumber wagon. In April, 1911, the 
farming began. Breaking was done with one team of horses, two three-year-old 
steers and a walking plough. | broke ten acres in time for crop on my own and 
rented nineteen from Jim Buchan; this was into oats. Twelve hundred bushels 
were threshed that fall by Fred Saar. The year was wet and the mosquitoes near 
ate you alive. Everybody wore mosquito nets down over their faces, all the colors 
that were going. Smudges were going night and day for the stock, | even took @ 
‘smudge pail into the barn when milking to save my own skin. 

Later in the summer | had enough broke to make thirty acres, the homestead 
duty. This was all in crop in 1912. Twelve acres of wheat and the rest in oats. It was 
halled on August 27. Hay was cut anywhere on the prairie for winter feed. By this 
time | had thirteen head of stock 

On February 27, 1911, | took a quick trip back to the States and came back in 
time for the first dance held at Mr. William Glover's house, which was built while | 
was away 

In the spring of 1913 | sold five pigs, which brought one hundred and three 
dollars. This was a dry year and the crops were light. In the fall | sold my oxen and 
bought a saddle horse. From her I raised five colts. | sold three and kept two which 
are still going strong. In 1914 all my field was summerfallowed so | had no crop. 

By 1915 the first stages of pioneering were over, and | had settled into @ 
routine much as it is today. That was a very wet year, the first part of the season, 
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and the crops were the best they had ever been. | had two hundred bushels of 
wheat from five acres and oats went seventy bushels per acre. This crop was 
threshed by Mr. William Glover and Company two weéks before Christmas. 

The crop in 1916 was good too, but slightly frozen. The fall was very wet and 
the wild ducks were playing hide and seek among the grain. This summer | spent 
three and a half months in North Dakota. During my absence a creamery was built 
three-quarters of a mile south-east of where the Spondin Creamery now stands. 
The old creamery was operated by Louis Kofoed. 

I weaned the calves and sold cream. It was worth thirty-five to forty cents a 
pound in those days. This was a new stunt for me and still stays by me. The cream 
‘was collected with horses and a wagon once a week. Late in the fall they moved 
the outfit to Hanna, and then the cream had to be taken by the farmers in turn. 

By this time | was fed up with my tar-papered hut so | raised the roof and 
added another room. This made a room ten by fourteen feet and the other twelve 
by fourteen feet. In 1920 another room was added, six by ten feet, and then | had 
room to let so | boarded a school teacher, E.V. Springbett. 

Nothing of any particular interest took place during 1917-18-19. The winter of 
19 and 20 was very hard, lots of stock dying for want of feed and feed was not to be 
got for money anywhere. Oat bundles sold for fifteen cents each and straw stacks 
brought sixty-five dollars apiece. 

In the fall of 1920 | had a sale, and so put an end to my homesteading days. | 
have not said much about the entertainment in the early days. Our first Dominion 
Day in Canada, 1910, was spent at Clement Lake, which Is on the quarter where 
Jesse Roberts now lives. Halversons and | packed our lunches and hit for a clump 
of trees and ate our dinner. The rest of the day was spent splashing in the water. 

The first Christmas tree and program in 1911 was held at the Buchan school. 
The Christmas tree was furnished by John MacCurly, a young minister who held 
services through the summer. The second U.F.A. picnic was held at Corinne in 
1913. During this year the Garden Plain hall was built and the third U.F.A. picnic 
was held there on the first of July, 1914, where it was held annually until the late 
twenties. 

Editor's Note: In the twenties Mrs. Speten married a local bachelor, John 
Hutcheson, and they moved to the southeast quarter of section 28-34-13 where 
they farmed until the late thirties when they moved to the town of Stettler. They 
later settled in Calgary where they both died the same day. Mr. Hutcheson died of 
cancer on the morning of October 25, 1953 and Mrs. Hutcheson of shock that 
afternoon, Both are buried at Netherby. 


BRINTON WALLS — Brinton (Shorty) 
Walls came from Nova Scotia and in 
1910 homesteaded on the northeast 
quarter of 24-34-13. While proving up. 
he worked in pool halls in Castor and 
Coronation. In 1912 he hauled water tor 
the Fred Saar steam engine at threshing 
time. 

Alter living alone for some time he 
moved in with another bachelor, Jim 
Buchan, on southeast of 22-34-13. They 
farmed together until Mr. Walls passed 
away in 1947. He is buried in Netherby 
Cemetery. 





Brinton Walls, Jim Hamilton, Mabel Speten, 
Clara Halverson, Gladys Hamilton 
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FRED HOIG — Fred Hoig came to Canada from Minnesota in 1910, at the same 
time as Mr. and Mrs. Charies Halverson and family and Mrs. Matilda Speten and 
daughter. They all homesteaded on section’ 14-34-13. 

‘When war broke out in 1914 he enlisted and was killed overseas. 


THE CHARLES HALVERSON 
STORY, as told by his son Howard 
Halverson — My father, Charles Hal- 
verson, was born in Droman, Norway 
and came to Canada from Minnesota 
in 1909. He homesteaded on the south- 
west of 14-34-13 southeast of Castor in 
the Garden Plain district. 

In 1910 he went back to Moose 
Creek, Minnesota and brought his wife, 
Bertha, his five daughters, Clara, Mamie, 
Pearl, Matilda and Lenora, and his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Matilda Speten and 
: her daughter, Mabel, back to the home- 

ae ee ES stead. Mrs. Speten homesteaded on the 
Howard and Emil Halverson adjoining quarter. 

They built a huge sod barn for their 
four horses, four cows and their chickens. Their machinery was small, a six foot 
binder, a small drill, a diamond harrow made of oak and a fourteen inch, one- 
share sulky plow which had to be steered with a lever. They had a logging sleigh, 
four inches wider than average, handmade of oak with chain connections and cast 
runners. 

The lumber for our house was hauled from Castor and the house was built by 
John Reasor who homesteaded south of us on northwest 2-34-13. 

My dad plowed twenty-five acres, one furrow at a time, the first year. 

To make money he hauled freight from Castor to Hanna before the CN 
railway came to Hanna, The trip took two days each way. The stopping house was 
Hunt's south of Castor. 

Coal and groceries came from the Kane mine and store at Garden Plain on 
section 1-34-14, Our mailman from Castor was Mr. Olson who drove the mail to 
Fertility post office on southeast 28-33-13, He drove nothing but brones and made 
the round trip of fifty miles in one day. 

When the C.P.R. was extended from Castor to Fleet we hauled our grain there 
and received twenty-two cents per bushel. When the C.N.R. track was extended 
east of Hanna to Bonar, my dad would leave at four o'clock in the morning with a 
load of grain and return from the fifty mile trip at midnight. 

From 1911 to 1925 seven more children were born. They were Clarence, 
Emil, Irene, Roy, Howard, Mamie, Murray and Raymond. The reason there were 
two Mamies in our family was that the first Mamie died of flu in April 1919 and the 
baby girl born June 10, 1919 was named Little Mamie, 

We certainly had some storms in those days. When we still had the sod barn 
the cattle were out by the straw stacks when the storm hit. We had to knock the 
icicles off the cows' eyes so they could see. The milk cows and the horses were In 
the sod barn and we had to dig them out as the snow was three feet deep. The 
storm was so bad that my dad never got home from Hanna for three days. The 
willows and poplars which were twenty feet high were covered with snow. The 
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rabbits could find no food so they came like flocks of sheep to eat at our feed 
stacks. 





Back: Lenora and Tillie Halverson; Mrs. Charles Halverson, Mrs. Matilda Speten, Mabel Speten, Irene 
and Roy Halverson. Front: Clarence and Emil Halverson 


We would undermine the snowbanks, and when two bachelor neighbors, Jim 
Buchan and Shorty Walls, came at night to listen to our radio, Shorty fell through 
the tunnel and Jim couldn't figure out what happened to him. 

We all went to Buchan school which was one mile west of us. My dad used to 
play the violin for dances, house parties and chivarees. We had the best Christmas 
programs at the school and people came from miles around to our concert and 
dance. One time before Christmas we all got scarlet fever so that ended that. We 
had box socials at Buchan and some boxes sold for fifty dollars. 

We went to church at Netherby in a democrat with two seats, as we had no 
car. 

We had dust storms which turned day into night and lasted for a week at a 
time. Then the army worms came and cleaned the leaves off the trees. No matter 
how tight you closed the doors and windows they came in. Then the grasshoppers 
came and just wiped the crop out leaving only a few spears here and there. We got 
some stuff from the government to poison the grasshoppers. Then the best horses 
died when they got sleeping sickness, 

Then in October, 1930, my dad took sick. He had heart trouble and died at 
home. William Storch senior went to Hanna and got the casket and brought it out 
to the house and prepared my dad for burial. He is buried in Netherby cemetery. 
Then my sister, Tillie, who was going to college in Calgary got her knee hurt while 
playing basketball and became a cripple. | used to carry her around and | was only 
fifteen years old at the time. Mrs. Charlie Blayney was at our house the day Tillie 
died in August 1936. William Storch senior brought out the casket and she was 
buried at Netherby with Reverend Scallon conducting the service. 

When | was fourteen | worked for one dollar a day stooking and helping cook 
meals. | pitched bundles and got two dollars a day. 

My sister Mamie and I and Irene Williams and Harold Gustafson poisoned 
gophers and got paid twenty dollars each by the Castor Municipality. We had to 
walk about four miles a day and put poisoned oats in gopher holes. Out of the 
twenty dollars | bought myself a pair of long pants, a blue shirt, a tweed cap, a pair 
of shoes and still had money left over. 

| played guitar and banjo for dances all over, sometimes five nights a week. | 
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would have to ride nine or ten miles on my saddle horse, milk four cows when | 
‘came home, get one hour sleep and then go to school. | was so tired from playing 
ail night that | fell asleep at my desk and started to snore. The teacher told me to 
lie down by the platform and catch some sleep. 

Mrs. Harry Saar and | played together at house parties and dances for two 
dollars a night. We would all bunch together and take one team to dances at 
Bingo, Saar, Spondin, Dundee, Netherby, Corinne and Buchan. 

We had stampedes at home. | rode a big red pig with spurs and got flattened 
out. We also rode cattle when our parents were in town and got heck for that, 
because we put the saddle on the cows and tied itto their tails. When we came out 
of the chute we called each other cowboy names, rode a few jumps and got 
bucked off. Best days of our lives! 

My mother became crippled with arthritis and was in a wheel chair. All other 
members of the family had left home but I stayed on the farm and looked after her 
for seven years and did the farming and cooking and cooked for ten men at 
threshing time. 

We went to Vancouver and she went to the St. Paul Hospital where they found 
‘out she had cancer. After an operation she went to live for a year with my brother 
Roy and his wife Mabel in Vancouver. We moved back to Hanna and mother died 
in the Hanna Hospital on January 26, 1951. 

tn 1952 | married a wonderful girl, Sylvia Lokken, from Vancouver. We now 
live in Calgary and have two fine boys, Charles and Harold. 


JAMES BUCHAN, By Margaret Nelson — Jim Buchan was born in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. The family were fishermen. Jim was a cooper, a barrel 
maker by trade. 

In 1905 he came to Canada with the Ironside family as Mrs. Ironside was his 
sister. He spent two years in Ontario and one in Manitoba. In August 1908 he came 
to Stettler and filed on a homestead on SE 22-34-13, The spring of 1909 he 
returned again from Manitoba and began homesteading. He had a team of oxen. 
With no buildings on his place, he lived with John Hutcheson. John had a team of 
horses. Together John and Jim broke up land for themselves and anyone else 
requiring help. 

Jim went to Calgary in search of work. He found a job at the Breweries, but 
being an abstainer he didn't stay long. Returning home he found work at Dylkie's 
farm south of Hanna, When Louis Kofoed built his first creamery in Hanna he 
worked for him. When it was time to return to farming he moved back to the 
homestead, milked cows, raised chickens and turkeys. He remained there many 
years, with his friend Brinton (Shorty) Walls living with him. 

Jim returned to Scotland where he passed away about 1947. 


MATT DOYLE, By Harry Nelson — Mr. and Mrs. M. Doyle came into this area in 
the early twenties. They came from the Munson area. Matt, as he was known, 
bought the east half of 21-34-13 from the Canadian Dominion Development Co. 
He hired Mr. S. Armstrong to break some of the land, also breaking some of it 
himself. While Matt farmed this land he had about one hundred and sixty acres 
under cultivation, the balance was used for pasture. He owned two purebred 
Clyde stallions that stood for service. 

Matt generally kept a hired man as his health was not too good. | believe he 





was gassed In World War | 
In the spring of 1927, not being able to keep up with the payments on the 
land, he was given sheriff's orders to leave. This he did. 
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While in the process of moving one of those three day blizzards blew in which 

slowed things up. . | 
Mr. and Mrs. Doyle moved back to Munson taking their belongings with them. 

It is not known what happened to them after this. 


1. F. IRONSIDE, By E.B. (Butch) 
Ironside — in 1905 Dad and Mother set 
sail from Scotland for Canada. They 
lived in Ontario for two years before 
going on to Manitoba. Manitoba held 
their interest only for a year, and in the 
summer of 1908 they came to Alberta 
to homestead. A group of Scotsmen, 
George Hunter, John Hutcheson, William 
Glover, Jim Buchan, and Dad all set out 
for Stettler to file on land. 

Dad filed on the NE 16-34-13 on the 
sixteenth day of July, 1908. In due time 
Dad returned to Manitoba and in Oct- 
‘ober of 1909 the family came to the 
homestead. He brought two horses and 
two cows with him. The rest of the equip- iH 
ment came to Stettler later. A sod shack, 
and a sod barn had been built in the } 
summer of 1909 by Pap Rickard and Bill 

Wr and Mrs. TF. ronside Seaba. We were the first family here at } 
that time. | 

In the summer and fall of 1909 lumber was hauled from Stettler to build a i | 

I 























frame house. Our friends Hunter, Hutcheson, and Glover helped us to build. This i! 
became a stopping house from 1910 on. In 1910 we built a big sod barn. The roof ! 
was made with poles and straw or hay. We shipped the poles up from Manitoba for | 
this. | remember that winter the snow was so deep and built up 80 much around 
the barn that a cow walked on top of the roof and fell through, doing much 
damage. | 


1923 —T.F. Ironside Family. Back: Belle, Butch, Tiff, Jean. Front: Margaret, Mr. and Mrs. Ironside, Will 
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Dad helped organize the Buchan School district in 1910 and realized his goal 
when the school was built in 1911. In 1913 he was busy organizing the Sullivan 
Lake Municipality. He was a councillor for many years and at the time of his 
retirement in 1934 was Reeve. About the same time he was active in a Co-Op store 
which was formed in Castor, and also in the United Farmers of Alberta movement. 

By 1914 more good horses were needed so a Stallion Club was organized. A 
purebred stallion was obtained through the government. This horse was travelled 
throughout the country. Some of the members of the club were: Kinney, Don 
Lewis, as secretary; J.H. Roberts, H. Waldron as well as Dad 

The winter of 1912-1913 Dad and Tiff freighted from Castor to Hanna all 
winter. 

Church services were held in our home before Buchan School was open, 
later in the school. 

In 1913 Dad bought the homestead of Marinus Rasmussen, this being NE 20- 
34-13; 1915 saw the start on a new house there. The crop being good that year, 
‘some of the grain was put into the started house. The weight of the grain pushed 
the single floor into the cellar below. In 1916 the house was completed. The spring 
of 1917 we moved there. A big barn was also built. Chris Midthun did a lot of the 
work on both buildings. 

Mother was a teacher. She taught at three schools, in 1913 at Buchan, about 
six months at Little Round Lake, and a year at Cowan School. 

By 1923 there was more need for horses so Dad started dealing in horses and 
cattle, buying, trading and shipping. Some of these went to Calgary. 

Because of poor health, Dad and Mother left the farm in 1934. Both Dad and 
Mother were born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Dad on October 24, 1873, and 
mother February 5, 1873. Dad passed away in Vancouver April 5, 1935. 

Mother returned to the farm about 1940 to live with Will. She stayed there till 
the fall of 1948 when she went to High River to live with Belle. She passed away in 
April 1951 and was laid to rest at High River. 

There were seven children in the family. The oldest child a son, died in 
infancy in 1899. Belle Cooper, 1900, resides in Vancouver; Jean Adams, 1901, 
lives in Calgary; Telfer, 1902, at Castor; Edward (Butch) 1905, resides in Hanna; 
Margaret (Mag) Smith, 1906, at Calgary and William, 1908, in Hanna. 








TELFER (TIFF) IRONSIDE, By Tiff lronside — | was born on a farm in New- 
deer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland in 1902. | came with my parents and two older 
sisters to Shaw Station, Ontario in 1905. Two years later we moved to a farm in 
Carman, Manitoba. The family had now grown by two brothers and a sister. 

In the fall of 1909 we came to Alberta to homestead in the Garden Plain area 
on the north east of 16-34-13 where we lived in a one-roomed sod shack with a dirt 
floor. That winter we hauled lumber from Tom Finlayson in Castor and built a two- 
storey house which soon became known as the Ironside Stopping House for 
travellers between Castor and Youngstown and points between. Wagon trails 
across unplowed fields are still visible in 1977. Some poles were hauled from 
north of Castor to roof a sod barn, which would hold twenty head of horses. Martin 
Fox, who lived on the same section, had a team of white oxen and a wagon and 
took Dad and me to Stettler. The first day we got to a stopping house just west of 
Castor where the menu was biscuits, bacon and beans three times a day. The 
second day we got as far as Botha where we met George Hunter who was helping 
to build a hotel there. The third day we reached Stettler. 

In 1917 we moved to the north east of 20-34-13 where Chris Midthun helped 
Us build a new house and a hip roofed barn. My mother taught Cowan School, 
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eight miles north of us. | drove my mother and my two brothers and three sisters to 
school in our covered wagon driven by a spirited team, picking up other students 
along the way. 

‘After I quit schoo! | fired a steam engine for Alex Richards each harvest for six 
years. As | fired with straw I had to get up at quarter to four to get steam up for the 
day. 

| learned to play the violin so with sister Belle and brother Butch, we played 
for Garden Plain dances every two weeks. Others | played with were Ed Berg, Jens 
Sands, Torlif Bergum and Earl Hemridge. 

‘On Sundays, unknown to our parents, we would go to Dick Roberts farm and 
ride bucking horses, but no one was ever seriously injured. | broke broncs for Dick 
80 he could sell them as work horses. Some ended up bucking in Hand Hills 
Stampedes and some became race horses. One race horse | remember was, 
Cricket. In 1921 | rode him for Dick at the Bingo School Stampede. The same year 
he hired a jockey to ride him at the Garden Plain picnic. He won easily at both 
places. Bets were high. 

In 1923 | went to Roberts Creek, B.C. where | worked in a sawmill but | soon 
returned to Garden Plain where in 1929 | married Ruth Clark of Maunders. We 
farmed on the north east of 19-34-13. On this property there was a burn out where 
coal was visible near the surface. For forty dollars | leased the mineral rights from 
the C.P.R. and started a strip mine. | had to pay the Alberta Department of Lands 
and Mines ten cents per ton for each ton sold. In 1932 | opened another mine on 5- 
34-13 where there was a better grade of coal. in 1934 we moved to the south west 
‘of 30-34-13 where | still live. We have four sons and four daughters, Gordon at 
home, Mary Towers in Florida, Allan a missionary in India, Clark at Devon, 
Margaret Sieppert in Calgary, Bruce in Youngstown, Mabel Pluister at Blackfalds 
and Marilyn Gurnett in Edmonton. 


E.B. (BUTCH) IRONSIDE, By Butch Ironside — | was born in Ontario June 6, 
1905. At the age of four | arrived at our homestead with Dad, Mother, three sisters 
and two brothers. 

In 1912 | started school at Buchan, at the age of seven. That year Dad and Tift 
freighted from Castor to Hanna. My oldest sister Belle, then thirteen, and | did the 
chores. We had pigs to water, this we did by cutting a hole in the ice in the creek. 
‘One day we cut the hole too big and a pig fell in. Next morning only its head was 
out of the hole, the rest was frozen in the ice. There were also bundles to haul in on 
a stone boat out of the stooks in the field. 

My first year of threshing was in 1919, | hauled bundles for Alex Richards. 
The next six years | hauled water for his steam engine at threshing time. 

I remember my first trip to Hanna, It was in 1913. | went along with Tiff, my 
older brother, when he was taking a load of freight in. | thought it was great riding 
(on top of the load, 

In the winter of 1919-1920 | worked for Dick Roberts. Wages were good at 
that time; | got forty-five dollars a month. 

My first attempt at farming on my own was in 1923. That year I rented August 
Dahigren's land and farmed it with horses. In 1926 | bought the SW 21-34-13 and 
broke a hundred acres. In 1927 it was in crop, 1928 it was hailed out. The spring of 
1930 | rented Dan Tracy's land, | had a good crop in 1930 but 1931 was different. It 
had been hailed and snow came early. Some of it was cut late as the snow went 
away in November. Some still stood and | pastured horses that winter. 

bought a Ford ‘% ton truck in 1928. It was two years old then, | had hounds so 
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did quite a lot of coyote hunting. In the fall | used the Ford; two hounds rode in the 
back and one in front with me. In winter | ysed the team and sleigh. 

| bought an International 15-80 tractor in 1928. The next year we got a Massey 
Harris combine and did some custom work. In 1932 we got our first grain 
separator. 

When Dad and Mother left the farm in the fall of 1934, | took over the home 
place. | stayed there until 1942 when | bought the homestead of Billy Wagner from 
‘a mortgage company. | farmed this land until 1951, when I started working for 
Ducks Unlimited. 

In December of 1951 | moved to Hanna where we stil live. | sold my land to 
Henry and Elmer Nelson. 

| married Cora Nelson on November 17, 1934. We have three children. 
Corinne, Mrs. Glen Brown, resides in Jasper where Glen is employed. They have 
two boys. Gladys, Mrs. Lyle Robs, lives at Bluffton. Lyle farms and works at a Gas 
Plant. William married Marion McLean, they live at Didsbury where Willie is 
employed by Shell Oil. They have two children. 


ALEXANDER BUCHAN, By Margaret Nelson — Sandy Buchan came from 
Scotland to Canada in 1910. His wife remained in Scotland. Sandy had been a Sea 
Captain. He filed on SW 24-34-13 in September 1911. He stayed at Ironsides, as 
his wife was a sister of Mrs. Ironside. From here he homesteaded and worked out 
around Coronation. He returned to Scotland in 1913. 


MARTIN and HENRY FOX, By Margaret Nelson — Henry Fox, Harry as he 
was best known filed on SW 22-34-13 in July of 1908. Brother Martin Fox filed 
April 1909 on SE 16-34-13. Harry and Martin worked together, Martin having the 
‘equipment to prove up. Harry worked out. In 1915 Martin Fox traded homesteads 
with Mr. Charles Blayney of the Castor area. Martin Fox was married and had 
three children, Harry was a bachelor. From Castor they went to Calgary. 


MR. and MRS. CHARLES BLAYNEY, reprinted in part from the Garden 
Plain Story with the permission of the authors, the Dundee Women's 
Institute — Charles Blayney was born in Dolgelly, Merionethshire, West Wales. 
He came to Canada in 1906; in 1910 he homesteaded at Lauderdale on the 
southwest quarter of 12-39-15. A few years later he traded his homestead to 
Martin Fox for the southeast quarter of section 16-34-13 in the Garden Plain 
district, where he farmed until his death in 1950. 


Charles Blayney onjoying his paper and pipe. 
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In 1917 he married Winifred Evans who came to Canada from Abermule, 
Montgomeryshire, Wales and together they made their grounds a show place in 
the community. They planted trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables of all kinds, 
some of which had never been grown before in this part of the province. After 
establishing a shelter belt which included four kinds of evergreens, they started to 
grow fruit trees such as cherries, plums and crabapples as well as red, white and 
black currants, gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries. Asparagus planted 
before 1919 was still producing forty years later in 1959, Oak trees and evergreens 
purchased from Estevan, Saskatchewan, grew and flourished after much care and 
watering during our dry summers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blayney had no family, but when Mrs. Norman Williams, a family 
friend, passed away following a lingering illness, the Blayneys took their two small 
daughters, Ruby and Nora, to live with them. They cared for the two girls until they 
went to live with their father who was now working In Hanna. 

Mrs. Blayney was a staunch member of the Anglican Church and was always 
interested in community work. Mr. Blayney was for years the chairman of Buchan 
School Board. 

Mrs. Blayney died in 1948, her husband in 1950 and both are buried in 
Netherby cemetery. 


MR. and MRS, NORMAN WILL- 
IAMS, By Nora Froelick and Ruby 
Befus — Norman B. Williams came to 
Canada from Abermule, Wales in 1913 

He had visions of becoming a cowboy 
so the first thing he bought was a pair 
of red sheepskin chaps which he wore 
on Hallowe'en for years. 

He had been a school teacher in 
London, England so took a teaching 
Job at Netherby in 1913-14. 

His wife Pauline and small daughter 
Ruby left England in 1914 on the day 
the First World War started. They had a 
hazardous trip dodging mine fields but 
arrived safely in Halifax and took the 
train to Hanna, Alberta. They lived in a 
sod shack with another Welshman, 

=) Charles Blayney, until Mr. Williams took 
Lo ia up @ homestead on the northwest quar- 
Mr, and Mrs, Norman Williams in Wales ‘te of ‘7-33-12. While there he taught 
North Berry Creek school. 

His wite suffered from tuberculosis, so a nurse, Winifred Evans, came from 
Wales to look after Mrs. Williams and her baby daughter, Nora. 

Mrs. Williams died in 1917 and is buried in Calgary. Winifred Evans married 
Charles Blayney and they cared for the two small girls on their farm on southeast 
16-34-13, 

In 1918 Mr. Williams was seriously injured when a small cyclone went through 
the area. He was on his way back from Hanna after dark and turned into a farm 
yard to escape the hail. The roof blew off a barn pinning him beneath and breaking 
his pelvis. He managed to pull himself up onto his horse who was lying beside him 
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He got to the farm house and was taken to the Hanna Hospital. For many years he 
was badly crippled : 

In 1928 he gave up his homestead and found a railway job in Hanna. He took 
Ruby and Nora to live with him, then in 1926 they moved to Calgary. 

He died in 1960 while on a visit to England and Wales. Ruby lives in Calgary 
and Nora in Edmonton. 


THE FRANK EVANS STORY, Told In part by Nora Froelick — Frank Evans 
was the youngest brother of Mrs. Charles Blayney. He had enlisted in the British 
‘Army at the age of seventeen and arrived in Canada immediately after the war 
ended in 1918. He made his home with his brother-in-law and sister until he rented 
the northeast quarter of 28-34-13. 

He was always a happy-go-lucky person and will be remembered for his love 
of animals and on his frequent visits to neighbors he was always accompanied by 
“me dog”. He had a habit of leaving his mitts behind when he visited. Next day he 
would come back looking for “me mitts”. 

Frank never married and when his health failed he moved to the Senior 
Citizens Lodge in Castor. He died in 1969 and was buried in the Netherby 
Cemetery. 


JAMES SCOTT, By Margaret Nelson — James Scott came from Nanton, 
Alberta, in 1917 and bought the George Kinney land. His son Roy farmed the land 
along with other land he rented. One of Mr. Scott's sons was married to a Miss. 
Loree from Nanton. Her father purchased land close by and Scott s farmed that 
too, After five or six years the Scott's decided to return to Nanton. Frank Evans 
rented the land for a short time before it was sold to Dick Roberts. 


EMIL MILLER, By Margaret Nelson — Emil Miller homesteaded S.W. 16-34-13 
in February 1910. Thirty acres was broke in the southwest corner. Martin Fox 
farmed it, later Mr. Glover rented it. It was then bought by Mr. Blayney, 


THE GLOVER FAMILY — William and 
Elizabeth Glover were among those 
courageous people who emigrated from 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, stopping tem- 
porarily in Manitoba for a while, and 
finally venturing on to Alberta to home- 
stead on NW 16-34-13 in the Buchan 
School District in 1908. They had farmed 
in the old country on a 300 acre farm 
between Peterhead and the village of 
St. Fergus. The farm was then and stil 
is known as Lunderton, and borders 
right on the North Sea. In fact, they have 
a saying that there are 100 more acres, 
when the tide Is out. Old records held 
by the present owner show Mr. Glover 
‘as the reeve, or foreman, for a while, and 
later before deciding to leave for Can- 
ada, he was the tenant, or lessee. The 
farm of course in those days was owned 
by a laird. While stil in Scotland, the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland 
awarded Mr. Glover a silver medal for his prowess in a ploughing competition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Glover Sr. taken in Glenboro, 
Manitoba, 
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whom came to Canada. They were not joined by all, of their children in the 
homesteading venture, 

Bessie stayed in Manitoba, married there and farmed with her husband, Fred 
Davidson. She brought forth twelve sturdy children, eleven of whom are still ving, 
Bessie is now a widow and lives in Cypress River, Manitoba, She is the last living 
member of the original Glover family. | 

‘Annie came west to Alberta with the family and in 1911 she married Jack 
MacRae. Annie lost her husband in 1962 and she herself died in 1966. 

Christina married Norman MacLeod in 1916 in Red Deer, Alberta. Prior to her 
marriage, Christina had worked in Hanna for Black & Macleod who ran the 
Dominion rooming house there in the early days. They had two children Elizabeth 
and Chrissie. She died in March of 1946 and is buried in Calgary. | 

William married Margaret McGee and they farmed in the Buchan and 
Dundee Districts. In 1955 he died suddenly of a brain hemorrhage and is buried in | 
the Field of Honour, Burnsland Cemetery. 

David, who homesteaded on NE 22-34-13, had been in poor health when the | 
family lived in Manitoba, He lived only to be 22 years old, and in 1913 he was the | 
first one of the family to be buried in the Netherby Cemetery. 

Hugh was well known around Hanna and the Goose Lake Line as he travelled 
these areas as a service representative for the International Harvestor Co. for over 
40 years. He passed away in High River after a short illness and is buried in the 
‘cemetery there. He left to mourn him a wife, Selina, and two sons, Bill and Harry. 

John homesteaded on NE 28-34-13 but before proving up decided to be a 
policeman in Calgary. He died in Edmonton and is buried there. | 

Last but not least was Andrew (Andy for short), the baby of the family. He was | 
the bachelor type and stayed pretty close to his parents. As a lad of 14 he worked 
side by side with his father freighting supplies of all kinds by team and wagon from | 
Castor to Hanna townsite before the railroad was built through Hanna. Close to the. 
end of World War |, Andy was conscripted since he was still single and living alone | 
on a quarter section. He went to Calgary, passed his medical, got his army number 
then returned to the farm to wait to be called for army service. However, the war 
ended and he did not have to go to fight. In 1922 he left the area for a short while 
and worked in Galgary on the construction of the Imperial Oil Refinery. The city i 
lights held very little attraction for him and he returned to rural life again and ; 
resumed farming. itis interesting to note that the Alberta Wheat Pool was formed i 
in 1923 and on the 50th anniversary of the Wheat Pool, Andy was one of the 
original founding members still living. Andy farmed at Scapa until suffering a tlk 
stroke in the early fall of 1978 and was hospitalized in Hanna until he passed away i | 
in February 1975. He is buried in Netherby Cemetery. | 


Mr. and Mrs, Glover had eight children, five sons and three daughters, all of | i 
i 
| 








William and Elizabeth ran into some pretty rough times during their i 
homesteading days in Alberta. Although the land was virgin territory, some years iit 
crops were good and other years they were burned out from lack of moisture, or | 


they were hailed out. A great many of the farmers left the area. William had a great | 
love of the land, and he was not one to give up easily. One of his great joys was an {| 








appreciation of good cattle and he did his best to improve the strain he liked best | 
— the white-faced Herefords,. William's pride showed greatly when in 1919 he 
was successful in achieving a first prize for one of his Hereford bulls at the Calgary 
Bull Show & Sale. It was a four year old bull by name of George Rex. The next year 
Wiliam tried again with another Hereford — a two year old by name of Rob Roy, 
but no luck this time. In competition you learn to take the losses with dignity. 
Tragedy was soon to come into William’s life in the loss of his wife, Elizabeth, 
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In 1921. She died in Calgary and is laid to rest in Union Cemetery there. When a 
man loses his life partner, something goes out of his life; the challenge the land 
demands from him becomes different; yet William hid his sorrow and courageous- 
ly faced the future with determination to go on through whatever was to come. He 
continued to farm until 1943. He was fortunate indeed to obtain a very capable 
housekeeper in the person of Mrs. Madge Kay, a widow, who kept house for him 
faithfully all through the years that remained of his life. He took sick suddenly in 
September of 1943; just a three day iliness and he was gone. Another pioneer had 
finished the role God had set out for him, He was laid to rest in Netherby 
Cemetery. 





ANDY GLOVER, By William L. Storch — Andy Glover homesteaded on SW 2- 
34-13. As a young lad he helped his dad freight lumber and merchandise from 
Castor to Hanna. He often told how, when he got dry, he would take a drink or two 
from the jugs of whiskey he was hauling, and when they came to a well they would 
fill them up with water. 






Andy Glover, Miss L.A. MacDonald, Miss Margaret Fisher and Sidney ison. 


He was known for the humorous stories and jokes he loved to tell. if he could 
get a joke on someone he really thought he had something going. 

In the later years of his life he lived in a shack on SE 18-34-13. Then he bullt 
himself a two roomed house, and from his east window he could take his 
binoculars and watch what the neighbors were doing. 

He used to farm with four horses. In later years he farmed with a small tractor. 
He would take his tractor and two old tractor tires and drag the roads. 

He didn’t have any cattle, but used to talk about the striped gopher he had. 
‘Sometimes a cat would come around and he would take it in and feed it. He loved 
dogs but he never had one. 

He liked to be among people; he never married, but he often said if he could 
get a woman with no less than fifty thousand dollars he would marry in a minute. 
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He always attended the Netherby Cemetery clean up day. At one time he 
made markers for all the unmarked graves. 2 

He was on the barbed wire telephone with the neighbors. He got a great 
charge out of rubbering on the neighbor ladies as they talked on the phone. If what 
they sald wasn't right he would butt in and tell them so. If something was wrong 
with the phone, he was right out there fixing it, rain or shine, as he didn't want to 
miss any of the gossip. 

He was very fond of children and they liked him too. At picnics he would buy 
them candy bars and when he met them in town he would buy them some kind of 
sweets, for he loved sweets himself. 

He was a very handy man to have around. There was no job he wouldn't 
tackle, he was called the handy man of the neighborhood. When he would come 
around at meal times, he would say, “Just put another cup of water in the soup.’ 
He enjoyed his meals when he was out as he had to cook them himself at home. 

Late one Hallowe'en night a bachelor neighbor dressed up as a fat lady, came 
to Andy's house, crawled into bed with him, and tried to make love to him. | won't 
say what he had to say about that. It was out of this world anyway. 

He used to say that if he came home the worse for drink, he could throw his 
cap in and it wouldn't come out; "But you married guys can’t do that.” And then he 
would have a good laugh. He was born in Scotland and passed away after a 
stroke in 1975. 


THE MICHAEL QUASCHNICK FAM- 
ILY, By Elsie Quaschnick Bennett 
— My parents, Michael and Maria Qua- 
schnick, and six children, Ida, Olga, 
Bertha, Elsie, Jack and Emma, came 
to Canada from Leipzig, Roumania in 
October 1927. 

We bought land from William Glo- 
ver Sr. and made our home on the north 
west quarter of 16-34-13, where for the 
next eight years we all worked hard at 
farming in a strange new land. 


1928 — Mrs. Michael Quaschnick, Emma, Jack ln the: fal Of 188: weieold oul end 


moved to British Columbia where we 
were able to make a better living. 

My dad died in 1948 of a heart attack in Chilliwack, B.C., at the age of 68. 
Mother passed away in 1970 at 84 years of age, 


‘and Mr. Michael Quaschnick, 


GEORGE HUNTER, By Harry Nelson — George Hunter came to Canada from 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland in 1905. He came to Ontario, then to Manitoba where he 
spent about two years. In 1907 he came to Erskine, Alberta where he did carpenter 
work for about one year. In the fall of 1908 he, along with John Hutcheson, came in 
to what is now known as the Garden Plain area looking for land. George filed on 
the SW 20-34-13 on November 20, 1908. John Hutcheson filed on the NE of 
18-34-13 on November 21, 1908. They farmed jointly for the first few years, John 
doing the homestead duties and George doing the carpenter work in the area. 
After they were established George did his own farming, also doing carpenter 
work for other homesteaders in his spare time. He was co-owner of the first steam 
threshing outfit in this area, the Hunter-Campbell-Glover-Hutcheson Syndicate, 
which threshed throughout the country for a number of years. George batched for 
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about twelve or thirteen years of his homestead days. On March 27, 1923 he 
married Miss Rebecca Benzie who lived with her brother Frank on the former John 
Hutcheson homestead. After they were married George farmed this land along 
with his own for a number of years. They lived on the Benzie farm as the house was 
better there, 

‘About 1931 George had a house built on his own land. After it was finished 
they moved into it. From then on he farmed only his own land. He continued to 
farm his own land till about 1952 when he decided to retire and have a sale. All his 
machinery and buildings except the house were sold. He sold the land to Rudolph 
‘Storch but reserved the right to stay on the place as long as he wanted to. George 
Hunter passed away on December 21, 1955 at the age of eighty-seven years, Mrs. 
Hunter continued to live on the farm till about 1968 when she moved to 
Coronation, to live with her brother George Benzie. She passed away on March 
12, 1966 at the age of eighty years. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are buried in the 
Netherby Cemetery. 


MARINUS RASMUSSEN, By Harry Nelson — Marinus Rasmussen filed on the 
NE 20-34-13 on May 20, 1908. He proved up his homestead, breaking so much 
every year and worked out in his spare time. In the spring of 1913 he had a farm 
sale and went back to Denmark where he came from. He sold his farm to T.F. 
Ironside in 1913, who farmed it tll the fall of 1934, when he left for Vancouver. It 
was then farmed by his son E.B. Ironside till 1942. After that it was farmed by the 
youngest son W.J, Ironside till 1964. He then had a farm sale and the land was 
bought by Cyril Unsworth who still farms it. 


WILLIAM PERT, By Margaret Nelson — William Pert filed on the SE 20-34-13 
in August 1908. He bullt a shack and broke thirty acres of land in order to prove 
up. After four or five years on the prairie he decided to go to Calgary. Wm. Glover 
bought the land; after his death Dick Roberts bought it. Ironside bought from 
Roberts and in 1964 sold to Cyril Unsworth. 





WILLIAM NELSON, By Harry Nelson 
= William Nelson was born in Denmark 
May 19, 1886. In the spring of 1905 he 
left Denmark for the United States in 
search of work. He came to North Dak- 
ota where he got a job on a farm. | can 
recall him telling of some terrible bliz- 
zards in North Dakota while he was 
there. From North Dakota he went to 
Montana where he worked on railroad 
construction until the spring of 1908. He 
then left for Alberta with the intention 
of filing on a homestead which he did in 
May 1908, at Stettler, Alberta. The land 
that was fled on was the north west 
quarter of 20-34-13 in the Garden Plain 
1812 — Mr. and Ns. Wiliam Nelson, taken in area, After homestead duties were done 
Heer for that year, he went back to work on 
the railroad construction in order to make enough money to buy livestock and 
equipment to prove up on his homestead. 

He got a job with Leach Brothers, a contractor from the United States, who 
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had three elevating graders plus a large number of dump wagons. The graders 
were pulled by eight horses or mules in front and four behind the grader. Most of 
the dump wagons were pulled by two mules. Most of the construction was on the 
Stettler to Castor C.P.R. line and at Fox Coulee in the Drumheller area. 

When the railroads were done in this area he worked on the irrigation ditches 
at Bassano and Brooks. By this time he had an outfit of mules of his own so got 
work from Jackson Contractors. They would sublet sections of ditching which paid 
off pretty well. By the winter of 1911 he had made enough money to return to 
Denmark and was married on February 23, 1912. In the spring of 1912 he returned 
to Canada and worked on railroad construction in Saskatchewan for the summer, 
then came back to the homestead. 

When the people first homesteaded Stettler was the closest town and they 
often walked to Stettler and back home a distance of sixty-five or seventy miles 
‘one way. In the fall of 1909 the railroad reached Castor, so for a number of years 
what grain was grown was hauled to there, a distance of about twenty-four miles, a 
two day trip. Later it was hauled to Fleet which was about sixteen or eighteen 
miles. Then Scapa was built and later Garden Plain which was only five miles. 

From 1914 to 1923 there were good years and years when there was frost or 
hall. There were bumper crops in this area in 1923 to the early thirties so there 
were good years and bad years, some with dust so thick that it was almost 
impossible to see. 

Then came 1934 and the grasshoppers. They pretty well cleaned off the grain 
as fast as it came up, in spite of all the grasshopper poison that was spread. Andy 
Glover had the poison mixing station and every evening the surrounding farmers 
would go and get the poison for spreading in the morning, but in spite of all this 
work the grasshoppers cleaned off the crops. Through the dirty thirties, as they 
were called, a lot of the original homesteaders left this area for greener pastures. 

From the homestead days till 1938 all the field work was done first with mules 
then horses. Threshing was done with steam power. Some of the first steamers in 
this area were W. Glover, G. Hunter, J. Campbell Syndicate, and A. Richards 
outfits. Then later there was gasoline outfits. In the early thirties combining 
became the way of harvesting. T-F. Ironside owned one of the first combines in this 
area. 

‘About 1928 Mr. Nelson bought another half section of land from the C.P.R, 
Land Company. This was all broken up with horses and a two-bottom breaking 
plow. A lot of C.P.R. land was sold about this time. Prices ranged from about eight 
to fifteen dollars an acre. Terms were a down payment and so much per year. 
About 1935, when crops had been poor for some years and payments were not 
being made the C.P.R. decided to sell it to the original purchaser for whatever 
cash payments he could offer. A lot of the land was bought for about fifty dollars 
for a quarter section, 

It was about this time that the local Municipal Council was dissolved and the 
Special Areas took over. A lot of vacant land with back taxes owing was taken over 
by Special Areas and is still controlled by them. It is leased out to local farmers 
either for grazing or cultivation lease. 

In the late thirties or early forties things started improving. Crops and cattle 
Prices were better. By the late forties and early fities everybody had changed from 
horses to tractors, which enabled them to farm more land. When anyone sold out 
the land was bought by the local farmers. Through the fifties and early sixties 
crops were reasonably good and so were cattle prices, so everyone prospered. 

William Nelson retired from active farming about 1960 after suffering a heart 
Condition, He passed away July 27, 1968. He was predeceased by his wife and one 
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son in 1945, He is survived by one daughter Cora, Mrs. E.B. Ironside living in 
Hanna, and one son, Harry still on the original homestead. 


CHRISTOPHER MIDTHUN — Chris Midthun came to Alberta from Norway and 
homesteaded on south-east 32-34-13 in May 1911. As he was a good carpenter 
his services were in great demand by homesteaders who were building for the first 
time. 







Butch Ironside, Tif Ironside, Chrstoffer Micthun and Emil Paasche 





In 1919 he married Edith Ekman of the Lake Thelma district. Shortly after 
they moved to Castor where he became a full time carpenter. Later they moved to 
Washington where he was a building contractor. Chris will be remembered as a 
good-natured helpful neighbor. 


JOHN NIELSEN, By Henry Nielsen 
— I left Copenhagen, Denmark on May 
12, 1916 to sail to Canada on the Scan- 
dinavian-American Ship “Frederick VII" 
and landed in New York on May 28. 
From there | went by train to Calgary, 
then to Lacombe and Castor where my 
brother Bill met me and took me to his. 
homestead on the NE 20-34-13. | stayed 
with Bill and his family untit July when 
| went to work for a Danish family by the 
name of Alfred Jensen who lived north 
of the correction line. | worked there 
until November and then spent the win- 
ter with brother Bill. 

1933 — Mr. and Mrs. John Nielsen and children in the summer 61/1017 1 worked for 
Hien and Be Arthur Groves who lived five miles north 
of the correction line over near Sullivan Lake. We broke a number of horses 
that summer as well as doing the general farm work. The winter of 1917-18 | 
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worked at Shuswap Lake, B.C. for Adams River Lumber Company. The spring 
of 1918 | rented the NE 30-34-13 from Otto Andersop. | farmed this land with 
four horses that | bought from Arthur Groves. In the winter of 1918-1919 | was | 
‘out in the B.C. logging camp again, returning in the spring to farm the Otto An- 

derson land. In 1920 | bought the SE 32-34-13 from Chris Midthun and farmed | 
that as well as Anderson's. | 

I remember one winter in the early twenties, | went over to Roy Scott's to find 
that he had broken his leg that day. Apparently he had hooked up his team to go 
somewhere, and got down off the sleigh again to do something when one of his 
horses kicked him, breaking his leg. The doctor had been sent for and arrived 
about the same time I did. The doctor, needed some help setting the leg, asked | 
me to assist. My job was to stretch the leg while he manipulated the bones back 
into place and put a cast on. Six weeks later | took Roy to Castor hospital to get the 
cast removed and found the leg was alright again. 

About 1923 | bought my first two cows from Timmerman who lived north of J 
the correction line. 

In 1926 | rented the farm to Vagn Hansen and went to Denmark. On July 15, 
1927 | married Ane Paulsen and we returned to Canada again that fall, 

‘Ata land sale in Coronation in June of 1928 | bought the NE 29-34-13 and 
then we quit farming Otto Anderson's. On November 16, 1928 our daughter Eva 
was born in the Castor Hospital. Henry was born February 6, 1930 also in the i 
Castor Hospital. In 1930 we moved the house from the original place on Chris 
Miathun’s down to the schoo! land because of better water. A sod barn was built | 
there also. We farmed here until the kids had to start school. By this time Round 
Lake School was closed so our nearest school was Buchan, almost four miles 
away. So after much deliberation, in 1935 we decided to move to the W %4 2-34-13 1} 
which was only 2% miles from school. i 

In June 1935 Elmer was born. Eva and Henry started school in September of ia 
1936 and completed one term at Buchan. This same year we didn’t get enough \ 
Wheat to fill a triple wagon box. Our first Angus bull was bought this fall from Sid 
Herring for $15.00. | 

The summer of 1987 there were quite a number of vacant farms so we 
decided to move to a better location. We rented the S ¥% 25-34-14 formerly farmed | 
by Blums and moved there in October 1997. It was Just across the road trom 
Corinne School. in 1939 we moved again, this time two and one half miles south of | 
Corinne to the SW 12-34-14 which had been previously farmed by Rutherfords. | 
Along with this we leased the NW 1-34-14, N % 24-34-14 and the NE 25-34-14, i}. 
During the next few years things got better as prices improved after the | 
depression and we had more rainfall. Now we were able to increase our cow herd | 
and get some new machinery. 

When Eva completed her high school she supervised at the Ozark School 
from September to Christmas. In 1948 she attended Normal School and took up 
teaching. She married Clarence Moran in September of 1953. At present they are | 
living in Bowness and Eva is a librarian at Eugene Coste Schoo! while Clarence is 
employed at Burns Packing Plant. 

Henry helped at home until he went to Lacombe to take up carpentry. Later | 
he returned to the area and went farming. He married Irene Holman and they have | 
four children. ! 

In November 1959, when Elmer got married to Doris Hoftart, we bought a 
house in Hanna and Elmer and Doris lived on the farm. They have two children, 
Terry and Peggy. When we retired from active farming we had a herd of good 
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‘Angus cows, all descendants of the first two cows | bought from Timmerman and 
the $15.00 bull | got from Herring, 

In 1969 | took a trip to Denmark by air. Owirig to poor health Ane was not able 
to go, but after | found what relatives were left, we both went back the following 
year. In September of 1974 we sold the house in Hanna and moved into the Acadia 
Lodge. On February 11, 1975 Ane entered Hanna Hospital and remained there, 
except for a few months in the Palliser Nursing Home, until her passing on 
February 7, 1977. At present | am a resident of the Acadia Lodge. 








HARRY NELSON, By Harry Nelson — | was born on September 21, 1914 on 
NW 20-34-13 W4, my dad's homestead, and am still living there. 

The first years of school my sister and | drove a horse and buggy in summer 
and a cutter in winter. When we were a little older we rode horseback a distance of 
three and one-half miles. 

in those days | believe it was permissable to quit school at the age of fifteen, 

In June or July of 1929 work was started on the C.N.R. line from Scapa to 
Hemaruka and it was an awful dry year and not much to do at home; | decided to 
try and get work with some of the contractors on this line. 

‘About three miles west of Spondin, an American company by the name of J. 
‘Owen & Sons had set up their camp, so | rode down to see them about getting 
work. They asked if | could drive horses, | assured them | could and was told | 
could start work the next day. The next morning after breakfast | followed the rest 
of the men down to the barn. The barn boss told me to wait until the other boys, 
had their horses out and then helped me get my three horses harnessed and 
hitched up toa dump wagon. | spent the summer of 1929 with them and stayed on 
until they completed their contract on the grade which | believe was late October 
or early November. 






oe 


‘The Harry Nelson Family. Rena, Bil, Scott, Margaret and Harry Nelson; Kelth, Diane and Barry Hutto. 
Gordon Hutton in front. 


The wage those days was forty dollars a month and if you remained with the 
‘company in the fall it was sixty dollars a month plus room and board. Not much by 
today's standards but pretty good in those days. 

‘The company had one elevating grader which was pulled by a Holt 60 Cat. 
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| 
The cat skinner on the grader was the youngest son, Bill Owen. The next son 

was John Owen who drove another Holt 60 pulling twa large steel dump wagons. 

The rest of the dirt was hauled by dump wagons pulled by three horses. There | 
were approximately fifteen or twenty wagons. Ralph Owen, the oldest son, was the | 
foreman and a great fellow to work for. Then there was John Owen senior, a fairly | 
elderly man and father to the three boys. He did a lot of grumping and growling if 

you happened to have a breakdown. | 

The crop at home in 1929 was very poor. There was hardly any rain all 
summer. | remember in 1928 my dad had the SE 19-34-13 rented from F. Benzie, it 
was new breaking and would have been a good crop but it was hailed out. The 
following year (1929) was pretty well dried out though some of it was cut. | believe 
dad threshed something like one hundred and thirty-five bushels off the hundred 
acres. | 

| was at home during the winter of 1929 and summer of 1930. | 

The fall and winter of 1930-31 | believe the C.N.R. laid the steel between | 
Scapa and Hemaruka. | hired on with the railway helping lay the steel starting 
approximately one mile east of Scapa straight through to Hemaruka. | 

The winter of 1930-31 was fairly mild with very little snow. It was possible to | 
drive a car home every weekend even though there were no high grade roads at | 
that time. The railway line was completed in the winter of 1931. This same line is |] 
now abandoned and has not been in use for several years. The last piece of the rail 
from Scapa to Spondin was removed during the fall and winter of 1976. (Progress 
in reverse.) The track from Spondin to Hemaruka was removed several years ago. 

The first elevator at Garden Plain was the Pioneer Grain Co. built in the 
summer of 1931 and operating that fall. George Wilson was the first grain buyer 
followed by A.W. Shand in 1982. A store was opened about this time by Mr. J.W. 
Taylor who operated there for a number of years. 

I was home most of the time from 1931 until the fall of 1933 helping around | 
the farm: \ 
The winter of 1933 and summer of 1934 | worked for the next door neighbor, | 

| 





Mr. T.F. Ironside, 

During the fairly dry summer of 1934 the grasshoppers moved in. They 
destroyed the crops in spite of all the poison bait that was spread out. That fall a lot 
of feed grain was shipped in to Garden Plain to feed the livestock in the area. 

Cattle prices were at an all time low the fall of 1834. A lot of people had to sell | 
because of the feed shortage. A lot of good cattle were shipped that fall for a 
penny a pound or less. f 

In the fall of 1934 | went to Calgary to work for Maxwell Smith, a well known i 
Thoroughbred breeder, who lived about ten miles west of Calgary. | worked there i 
for most of the time until 1938 when I came home and started to farm with my dad. i 

We acquired more land and the first tractor in the spring of 1939. The crops 
Were good in the fall of 1940 and | bought my first combine. | did our combining | 
plus a lot of custom work. 

There was a series of good years in the 1940's. In 1942 there were 
‘exceptional crops although several of them were out all winter. 

Through the forties and fifties there was a series of good years with better 
than average crops. 

We also got through the 1960's and 1970's with not many problems. There | 
was one year, 1962, started out dry and it looked as if there would be a feed 
shortage. A couple of the neighbors and myself went up to Vegreville area to put 
Up feed. While we were there it started raining so we decided to go home. When 
we got home there was water everywhere. There had been five inches of rain 
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overnight and two inches more the following day so that solved the feed problem 
that year. This rain came about the twelfth of July so all the later sown crops 
produced a lot of feed. 

There was more progress in 1974. The East-Central Gas Co-Op was formed 
land gas lines were laid through most of this area. Now everybody that wanted it 
has natural gas on the farm, a real benefit. 

In January 1945 | was married to Margaret Wright. We built a house on the 
home place and still live there. 

We have two children, Diane, now Mrs. Barry Hutton, is living on a farm north 
of Watts. Bill married Rena Braconnier and they are living in their own trailer on 
the home place 

I still farm and raise cattle and haven't thought of retiring for awhile yet. 


KEN WILLIAMS STORY, By Ken Williams — My father Tom Williams 
purchased the Ole Larson farm in the fall of 1928. My mother and |, brothers Keith 
and Bud, and sister Irene moved on January 6, 1929. The weather was just like the 
first of July. Soon after that, winter set in and we had lots of snow. 

My first job was to get coal at Bob Unsworth's Three Star Mine eight miles 
south 

Next thing we had to find our school. We were actually in Little Round Lake 
district but that school was closed. We enrolled at Buchan School three miles 
away and Mr. Venderburg was our teacher. 

We always looked forward to the mailman coming around. Earl Hill made his, 
rounds by cutter and team in winter. In summer he drove a “Bennett Buggy”. The 
mail came from Scapa, sixteen miles away. 

The depression of the thirties set in so Dad decided he had better continue 
his job on the C.N.R. so he stayed in Hanna and | was left to take over. 

‘As we had good neighbors, we managed. There was John Nelson to the 
north, Ironsides and Bill Nelson to the west, Quaschnick to the south and John 
Hutcheson and Bill Glover to the east. They were always willing to lend a helping 
hand. 

We had three sisters born into the family while on the Larson place, Joyce, 
Shirley and June. 

In the spring of 1935 Dad decided to move the family closer to Hanna so we 
moved to what was called the old Overton place, fourteen miles north of Hanna. 
There we met new neighbors, to the north lived Fred Johnstons and Greenways 
and Jim Taylor, to the east Marion Wright and the Rehill family, south were Harry 
Lumsden and Ed Loveday. William Lumsden was west of us. 

took over the farm in the fall of 1935 and Mother and sisters including Bud 
went back to town. | was married to Mildred Harvey of Corinne district in the fall of 
1939. She taught at Solon for two years. 

In the summer of 1941 | got a job with the C.N.R. in Hanna, later I eft the farm 
‘and moved back to Hanna. Our two sons, Bob and Jim, were born in Hanna. 

After serving three years in the Air Force we moved to Mirror where | 
continued with the C.N.R. | am retired now. My wife taught at Mirror Schoo! for 
twenty-four years and retired last June. We are now enjoying visiting with our sons. 
and three grandchildren, and looking forward to travelling and relaxing at our 
cabin at Pelican Point on Buffalo Lake. 


FRED and BARBARA MATTIS, Written by Barbara Mattis — Frod Matis 
homesteaded west of Spondin in 1927, and it was here that |, Barbara Schram, 
‘met him when | came to teach Saar school in 1931. We were married in September 
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of 1933 and managed to make our way with hard work and horse power through 
the "Dirty Thirties” on the homestead, A 

In 1938, Fred did some horse trading and obtained his first tractor, and I.H.C. 
Caterpillar, which contained under its hood much more horse power that didn't 
have to be fed and harnessed every day. With this, he became ambitious for a 
larger farm in a better district where he could also expand in livestock. He found 
one at Standard and seeded the first crop in 1939 and the children and | moved 
down in the fall of 1940. 

Fred was a great lover and judge of good horses and, as the herd increased 
beyond the capacity of the homestead and the open range became leases, he 
sought to find more pasture for them. It was then that Jesse Roberts was wanting 
to sell out and go back to the “Old Country”. His brother and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Roberts, who owned adjoining property, also decided to sell out and retire to 
Hanna, so Fred bought them both out in 1948 and this became our ranch. Both the 
house and barn on the Jesse Roberts place burned and were rebuilt. Vivian 
Howery managed the ranch and looked after the place for twelve years. 

The Dick Roberts place was fitted for sheep raising and a man was placed 
there to look after them. At shearing time, many neighbors would come to watch. 

By 1960, our family of four girls were away from home and married, so we 
began to think about reducing the work load for the “Old Team” to handle, so 
advertised the farm and went out of the sheep. The Standard farm was sold in 
1965, so we moved our livestock and equipment to the Jesse Roberts place, 
whose buildings were situated on northwest 34-34-13, a picturesque spot between 
two bodies of water known as Little Round and Clement Lakes, and continued 
farming and ranching in this area. 

We concentrated on a large herd of good Belgian and Percheron horses 
and buyers came from everywhere to purchase them. A lot of them were shipped 
to the United States and some went to Hollywood to be used for entertainment 
purposes, while others went all over Canada and the United States to be used in 
lumber camps and for wagons of various kinds. In 1975, | went to Victoria, British 
Columbia, especially to see our horses hooked to the "Tally-Ho Sightseeing Tour” 
wagons. At the 1976 Camrose Fair, | got the thrill of my life to discover that a lovely 
grey Percheron gelding brought in from Saskatchewan had our brand on his left 
hip and was taking prizes. | learned that he had taken second in his class at the 
Royal Winter Fair. We sold most of our remaining herd to two men in southeastern 
Saskatchewan and they are still raising horses from them. 

In the spring of 1973 we sold the ranch to Jack Morgan and had an auction 
sale in June. We were preparing to move and retire to Castor when Fred passed 
away suddenly October 27. The house on the ranch was not going to be used so | 
remained there for another year, then moved into a new home in Castor. 





VIV HOWERY, By Ina Howery — | came from the Spondin area to work for 
Fred Mattis in 1952, and lived on the former J.H. Roberts place. | became foreman 
and worked for him eleven years. Fred operated eleven sections of land and had 
about two hundred head of draft horses. 

I generally had a hired man, we had to keep up the fences and put up hay for 
feed. | had to bring the horses off the lease each fall. Winter pasture was close at 
home. 

Iran about a hundred head of feeder cattle of my own each year and also had 
some ponies of my own. | bought my grain and roughage. 

| did some farming each year. Some years Fred sent up help from Standard, 
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where he had other land. On December 3, 1952, | married Ina Mulgrove of 
Spondin. We have three children. 

The two oldest children went to school at'Netherby by bus. Garry is married 
and living at Viking. Debbie married Barry Quinton and lives in Edmonton. Valerie 
is still at home and is in her last year of high school. 

In 1963 we moved to Viking where | bought a farm. Here we grow grain, feed 
cattle and have ponies which | drive in summer on Pony Chuckwagons. Ina is a 
hairdresser. 


JOHN REASOR — John Reasor came to Alberta from Texas in 1909. He 
homesteaded on northwest 2-34-13. He farmed and hauled freight with oxen for 
several years, even after most of his neighbors had horses. 

‘One year he did not have any seed grain or the money to buy any. In order to 
fulfill his homestead duties he had to seed something; so he sent an order to the T. 
Eaton Company for fifty cents worth of turnip seed. He seeded it by broadcasting 
with a hand-cranked seeder. That fall, people for many miles around came to buy 
his turnips. 





John Reasor plowing with oxen 


In October, 1912, he rented Charles Strandberg's homestead quarter and 
moved onto it. His own homestead turned out to be a poor piece of ground, as it 
was in an area three to four miles wide and about twelve miles long which became 
known as the “Poverty Flats" during the homestead days. This land is very rocky 
and has a thin layer of top soil; at present it is divided into grazing leases. 

In 1918 Charles Strandberg, with his family, returned from the United States, 
‘so John moved back to his own place. He did not farm much after that. He had an 
auction sale in the spring of 1920, held at Strandberg’s farm. He sold his land to 
the Soldiers Settlement Board and moved to New York where he married @ 
childhood friend. 

He died in 1924, aged eighty years. 
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CHARLES M. STRANDBERG, By 
Harold Strandberg — Charles M. 
Strandberg was born in Sweden in 1876, 
the oldest of eleven children, His par- 
ents moved to the U.S.A. in 1880 where 
they homesteaded about twenty miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota, In 1906 
he married Beda Ekelund who had come 
from Sweden in 1903. A son Stanley was 
born in 1907. 

In May 1908 he came to Alberta and 
filed on a homestead about sixty miles 
southeast of Stettler, southwest 4-34-13. 
His brother-in-law, Theodor Ekelund, 
who came with him filed on the north- 
east quarter of the same section. In October that year, Mr. Strandberg received 
the sad news that his wife had passed away, along with her infant daughter. He 
went back to the U.S.A. the same month. 

Due to the circumstances, his entry for this quarter section was protected for 
one year, although he had not been able to stay the required six months. He 
returned to the homestead in April 1909 and continued with the work that was 
required in order to “prove up". He went back to the States in November and 
returned in April of each year until the fall of 1912 when he rented the one hundred 
and sixty acres to John Reasor. 

During the time he was on the homestead he did a lot of breaking using three 
oxen and a walking plow. He broke about eighty acres of his own and also broke 
land for several of his neighbors who would be away working for wages during the 
summer months and living on their homesteads during the winter. 

In the fall of 1909 a prairie fire burned through this area: he lost his shack and 
everything in it. 

He married Anna Anderson in 1913, She was born in Sweden in 1880, one of 
a family of ten children. She had come to Minneapolis in 1899 and resided with an 
older brother who had arrived two years earlier. She soon obtained employment 
at the Oak Ridge Farm, a country estate owned by the former president of the 
United States, Benjamin Harrison. She was still employed there as a cook when 
she married. 

A son, Harold, was born in 1918. In July of that year the family moved to the 
homestead in Alberta, arriving by train at Castor and travelling the rest of the way 
in Theodor Ekelund’s new model T car. A new house was built the same year. In 
1921, a son, Eric, was born. Stanley, Harold and Eric attended Buchan school. 

The next years were up and down financially. Several times the crops were 
hailed out, sometimes they were frozen; it seemed that whenever there was a good 
yield the price was low. During the thirties there were several dry years in 
succession and some of the neighbors lef for what they hoped would be a better 
farming area 

In 1942 Stanley married Inga Siverson. They live about two miles southeast of 
the homestead. 

During the forties and fifties, cattle prices improved and there were fewer 
crop failures, so in 1952 a new house was built with running water, electricity and 
eventually natural gas. Mr. Strandberg fell and broke his hip in 1951 and was 
never able to walk after the accident. He passed away in 1959, Mrs. Strandberg 
Passed away in 1953 after a short illness. 





‘The Charles Strandberg family. Harold, Eric, 
Mrs. Strandberg, Mr. Strandberg, 
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In 1967 Eric married. He lives in Hanna but owns land and cattle, and shares 
his farming operations with Harold, who still ives on the old homestead. 


MR. and MRS. THEODOR EKELUND, By Inga Strandberg — Gustave 
‘Theodor Nilson Ekelund was born in Skattebol, Varmiand, Sverige (Sweden), the 
year 1880. He worked there as a policeman before he sought adventure by sailing 
for the U.S.A. He worked in the logging industry and at other jobs. Theodor, his 
brother Oscar, and sister Beda met the Sven Johan Strandberg family in 
Wyoming, Minnesota. Beda became the bride of Carl M. (Charles) Strandberg in 
1906. Glowing reports of next-to-free land inspired Theodor and Charles 
Strandberg to head for Canada. Theodor filed on his homestead NE 4-34-13 on 
June 2, 1908. He was taken to his homestead by Haldor Bratsberg, who assisted 
homesteaders to locate their places. 

He built himself the necessary shelters of sod. At times strange noises were 
heard in his barn. Believing that he had built it on the grave of an Indian Chief, he 
buried a box of snuff in the floor as a peace offering. He believed that helped to 
stop the racket, for he never heard the noises agait 

Edit Elisabeth Lindroth was born in Sweden, in 1891. She lived in Bergforsen, 
and Karlsborg before immigrating to the U.S.A. She worked there until she came 
to Castor, Alberta, where she was married to Theodor Ekelund on November 11, 
1911. After the ceremony they drove to the homestead where together they built 
up a nice little farm which they named Newhem 

In the spring of 1920 they had a sale and went back to Sweden until 1927, 
when they returned to Newhem. Mr. Norman Williams and daughters Ruby and 
Nora operated Newhem after Ekelunds left for Sweden until Morris arrived in the 
late summer of 1920. Mr. Richard Morris operated the farm until 1923, while Mrs. 
Morris taught Buchan school. Two boys were born to the Morris's while on the 
Ekelund farm. From the fall of 1923 to the spring of 1924 Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy 
Sleeth lived there. Stanley Strandberg operated the farm from 1924 until 
Ekelund's return in 1927. 

Theodor and Edit loved their animals. Once they sold four steers to Pete 
Kennedy. When he came to get them the animals had strayed away down the road 
80 Theodor boarded the truck with Pete, drove to where the animals were, and 
instructed Pete to park the truck against a bank so the animals could walk into it. 
Carrying a pail of chop, Theodor then called, “Come Kalven, Come Kalven” and 
walked into the truck. To Pete's amazement, the steers followed him, 

‘As Theodor had no brand, Pete had been rather dubious about loading cattle 
anywhere else than on the owner's property, in case people would think he was 
stealing cattle, Theodor proved without a doubt whose cattle they were. 

In 1948 they had another sale. in 1949 they went back to Sweden where they 
both passed away. 





BLOOMVICK — ANDERSON, By Margaret Nelson — P.W. Bloomvick 
homesteaded the SW 10-34-13 May 13, 1908. Mr. Bloomvick came from the 
United States. His wife remained there. One daughter and one son came out later. 
The daughter became Mrs. Gerritz of the Cowan School district. The homestead 
was worked and all improvements made that were necessary. In 1914 or 1915 son 
Anton Anderson took over the land. He also bought the homestead of Griff Wilson. 

Anton's brother came out from the States and stayed with him for a year in 
the early twenties, 

In summer Anton liked to play baseball. He was a member of the Sullivan 
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Lake Ball team and was their pitcher. One story told of his records, that he pitched | 
three games in one day and won them all. i 
‘About 1924 Anton decided to return to the States. Mr. Halverson rented the 
land for a few years, then it was sold to Mr. Storch in 1928. 
In the summer of 1976 Anton Anderson, over eighty, was still living in the | 
State of Washington. 


GRIFFON WILSON, By Margaret 

Nelson — Griff Wilson homesteaded \ 

the NW 10-34-13 in August 1909. His | 

brother Howard lived on SE 14-34-13. 

Griff broke his land and built a shack. 

Griff and Howard Wilson were brothers 

of Mrs, Martin Fox. In 1914 or 1915 Wil- 

Mr. and Mrs. Griff Wilson sons sold to Anton Anderson. | 
| 





NE 24-34-13 in December 1910. He spent his time, off the homestead, working 
in Coronation and at harvest time on the Fred Saar threshing crew. He left the 


WALLACE BATTEN, By Margaret Nelson — Wallace Batten filed on the | 
{ 
area only four or five years after arriving. | 
| 
| 


THE PIONEER DAYS OF THE WELCH'S, By Margaret Welch Foss — My 
folks, my Dad's brother Frank Welch and | came to Canada from North Dakota in 


1911. We crossed the border at Portal, came to Castor by train and the rest by | 

horse and wagon. We had a wagon filled with all the items needed for the days eon 
ahead; such as a grind stone, post hole digger, picks and all types of shovels, 

dishes, clothing, pots and pans, wash tubs, a boller and even a churn. It seemed to 

me, if my memory is correct that we had two wagons but considering the fact that | | 

was only two and a half years old, ! am not too clear on some things. | 






1918 — Tom Welch, Margaret Welch, Mrs. Welch Sr. and Mrs. Tom Welch, 


There are things though that | do remember very clearly. The nearest town to 
‘our homestead was Castor and from there they took the horses, and the cattle 
were brought along by foot. My Mother and | took the Stage to the stopping house 
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which was run by Mr. and Mrs. Herm Simon. They served meals and provided 
rooms for overnight guests. It was situated on. what was known as “The Castor 
Trail” and believe me, in those days, it was truly a trail; strictly wagon ruts. 

Il never forget our arrival at Simon's stopping house that day, as | refused to 
get out of the stagecoach for a very good reason. It had rained the night before 
and there was a little puddle of water on the seat where | had to sit, consequently, | 
was soaked and knew that the wet would show on my white dress and | was sure 
everyone would think that | had suffered an accident. Finally my mother and Mrs. 
Simon convinced me that no one would think that, and Mrs. Simon promptly went 
into the house and told the stagecoach driver that he better be more careful in the 
future and dry off the seats before letting people get aboard. Then and only then 
did | feel vindicated and ready to face the world 

Garden Plain consisted of a small store which had groceries, dry goods, 
hardware (even the pickle barrel), and the Post Office was located in the store as 
well. it was owned by Tom Kane who had to bring all the supplies by horse and 
wagon from Castor or Stettler to supply the people who settled in the area. Mr. 
Kane also owned and operated a coal mine about a quarter of a mile from the 
store. 

He had a young lady help in the store and Post Office, who was invaluable to 
everyone as she was quick and more than willing to serve people and a very good 
worker; her name was Marie Bartsch. In later years she married Don Cameron. | 
always appreciated her kindness to me a few years later when | was able to ride 
my horse over to get the mail and groceries. My folks felt | was too young to use a 
saddle, in case | would get hung up in the stirrups, so | had to ride bareback. The 
only trouble with that was that, even though | could get off the horse | just never 
mastered the knack of getting on again. Consequently | had to be helped upon the 
horse, a Pinto indian pony that was blind in one eye, and when | went to the store 
Marie would pack the groceries and the mail in two saddle bags, tied together and 
thrown on the pony’s shoulders, then she would give me a boost up and away I'd 
gallop the three and a half mites to my home. No matter how many people were in 
the store or how busy she was, Marie was never impatient and would always tell 
others they would have to wait their turn, because I came first. I'm sure she never 
realized how important she made me feel, giving me such priority. She made sure 
the bags were evenly balanced so everything arrived home safe and sound. | 
guess a child never forgets a kindness like that and | felt so grown up and 
responsible to be able to go for the groceries and an inner glow of pleasure in 
many such kindnesses people bestowed on me. | was truly a very fortunate 
youngster in that regard. 

My Dad (Tom Welch) had come to Canada beforehand, filed on the 
homestead and had built a one room shack, so we had a place to go for a roof over 
our heads. My Dad had worked on the Railway during the time they were 
completing the line beyond Castor. My Mother and Dad bought the first lots to be 
sold in Coronation, and bullt a small house on the lot. We packed up and moved to 
Coronation, stayed for six months and then reversed the procedure and went 
back to the homestead for another six months. Coronation was one of the real 
frontier towns, which really mushroomed in a short time. 

remember the schoo! being built, when it was finished | thought that was all 
anyone needed to have to be able to attend, | was s0 anxious to go to school that 
‘one day I took it into my head that This Was The Day For Me, so | walked right into 
school classes in session. The teacher was very nice, asked me my name and 
what I wanted, so | told her | was starting school that day and she showed me to 4 
desk, gave me a pencil and paper and told me to pay attention like all of the others 
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were doing; after all this was the fifth grade (| didn’t believe in starting at the 
bottom). | remained until recess and then the teacher told me | had to go home 
because she was afraid my Mother would be looking fot me. She also said that | 
‘could come back any time as long as | was quiet as | had been that day. | was 
never more grown up when | was twenty-one than | was walking home from schoo! 
that day! My Mother was embarrassed when | told her | was going to school, so 
much so that she bought a nice box of chocolates and we both went to school and 
gave them to the teacher with a most heartfelt “Thank You” for her understanding 
and kindness to a three and a half year old schoo! git 

One time when we were going to Coronation there was stil a great deal of 
snow on the ground and some very high drifts, to keep warm we had lap robes and 
a couple of foot warmers, these were containers covered with asbestos and velvet 
and inside was a couple of bricks of coke, which when lit burned a long time and 
gave an unbelievable amount of warmth. 

On the way Dad bought a cow from someone and the poor thing was so thin 
she just looked like hide and bones. They loaded her in the sleigh with plenty of 
nice hay which she started to eat with great relish. | was holding my little tin box of 
doll dishes. All of a sudden we hit a high snowbank and the sleigh tipped upside 
down. We were thrown clear and were not injured but my Mother and Dad were 
afraid the cow had been killed because she was on her back and the sleigh was 
upside down on top of her. When they got the sleigh turned right side up again 
they looked at her with concern and were astounded to see that she was still eating 
hay and was unconcerned. In the meantime, | was standing on a snowbank erying 
and my folks came over to see if | had been hurt, even though they had checked 
me over first of all. When they came over to see why | was crying, | told them | was 
atraid my doll dishes were broken; the day was saved when upon opening my little 
tin box they found everything in perfect order. 

This brings to mind a time my husband and | needed to have our car pulled 
out of the snow. We had our young baby with us and try as we would we could not 
budge the car. We were right in front of a neighbor's farmhouse and my husband 
had to ask their help with a team. The horses gave one good pull and in a matter of 
minutes we were in the clear once more. Where upon the neighbor said “That will 
be six dollars.” Now this was in the depression when six dollars was a lot of money, 
comparable to about $50.00 nowadays. 

ve often wondered how much good that money did them. One thing for sure 
that’s one neighbor I've never forgotten, even though the memory isn't kindly. That 
person had been on the receiving end of more than one favor from our family. No 
doubt the memory of this incident remains so clear in mind because such events 
were few and far between. 

Both of my parents loved Canada very much and were always very loyal to 
their adopted country. Many people in this day and age of television, radio and 
planes would think our lives as dull. | doubt very much that any child in today's 
living has as full and enjoyable life as | did. | was most fortunate in having parents 
who showed their love for me and each other. We shared everything and | went 
everywhere with them. In those days this was not unusual because there was no 
such thing as a babysitter. It was anything but a lonely life because as time went on 
and more people came to our country there were card parties at people's homes 
and dances at the school houses. Coffee was made in a wash boiler with coffee 
tied in a cheese cloth bag added and was a beautiful brew. After lunch the chairs 
and card tables were cleared away and everyone danced to four or five a.m. The 
youngest children were put to bed, usually on the stage. The parents brought 
blankets and pillows and made very comfortable beds. The kids went to bed 
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undisturbed by the music or laughter or talking. All of this made for a wonderful 
relationship between adults and the children. The children had great respect for 
the adults. The togetherness enjoyed by all in those days is something that could 
well be employed by the families and friends in our present society to the 
advantage of all. The families not only enjoyed recreation together but worked 
together. My job after I was seven or eight years old was to round the cattle up off 
the open range every night and corral them. Also | was supposed to gather all the 
‘eggs. There were sometimes when | slipped up on the latter, not through neglect, 
on my part but because | had a further distance to go for the cows which were 
chased by the heel flies. 

‘Our home was always a gathering place for young and old for parties and fun. 
I never had to hesitate if | wanted to bring my friends after a dance for a lunch and 
more fun and music. Mother wasn't long making a plate of sandwiches and 
producing another plate of cookies, a pot of coffee plus a pitcher of milk for us to 
feast on. Sometimes Mother and Dad would be in bed when we arrived home, 
however, my friends would troop into their bedroom to relate the evening events 
with them. The folks always wound up being served coffee in bed. This program 
continued even while | was away in the U.S.A. My folks were not very rich in 
worldly goods, but were rich in the most worthwhile things in life. They both 
remained young at heart and in their interests. 

‘One thing that stands out in my memory is the storms in winter and summer. 
The lightning storms we had were more than a little vicious. To this day I'm 
terrified of thunder storms, and | blame it on the fact that | stood at our kitchen 
door and watched lightning strike six fence posts one after another, and strike and 
stun cattle in the corral. | also saw lightning strike the house next to ours in 
Coronation. The only thing that saved It from fire was that the people who lived 
there had the baby's bath water in the tub and used it to put out the flames. The 
crash was so loud we thought it was our house that the lightning had hit. 

The winter storms in their own way were equally frightening. With all that 
open prairie and high winds those blizzards were something to behold. The 
visibility was nil. and it wasn't too unusual to hear of someone getting lost between 
the house and the barn. They were terrible storms for the livestock, especially to 
those caught on the open prairie; they would drift with the storm and be found 
miles away, many times unfortunately dead. There were others over the years who 
weren't found until after the storm, frozen to death or still alive with serious frost 
bites to their bodies. i's surprising there weren't more such cases considering the 
ruggedness of our dear frontier land in those days. 

The two years | spent in the Convent in Castor, when | was nine to eleven 
years old was a far cry from my home life, but all in all was a good experience for 
me. Looking back I feel for the poor Sisters dealing with me; they were determined 
to make a lady of me and I'm afraid they had to fight an uphill battle in that respect. 
had been accustomed to dealing with adults on more or less equal footing, but of 
course with proper respect. However, the Sisters, who were French and French 
Canadian had another view point entirely concerning the proper attitude of a child 
towards adults. | finally saw the light and found | really could defer with proper 
respect and decorum toward my superiors. Somehow answering my parents "Yes 
Ma'am” was short lived when I went home to stay! Thank goodness we were so 
close in our relationship, for such stiff formality was strictly for the convent. | really 
didn’t mind the two years spent in Castor, but it was good to get home again and 
back to a normal life once again. 

One thing I had in my early childhood that the children of today missed out 
‘on, was waking up to the beautiful song of the meadowlarks, there's no music in 
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this world so sweet and wonderful. Another thing | enjoyed, was when my Dad was 
breaking the new land and | would follow bare foot in the deep, moist wonderful 
smelling furrows of the freshly turned soil. Every so often we would find a duck’s 
nest, which Daddy would very carefully pick up and transfer to the sod, being so 
careful not to disturb the nest or the eggs. The duck would stay at a distance but 
after we did a couple more rounds we would see her settle on her eggs once more 
staying there to hatch her brood. 

One time Daddy took a few eggs from a duck nest and put them under one of 
our setting hens. I'll never forget the consternation of that poor hen when the little 
ducklings hatched and promptly took off in a straight ine for the slough half a mile 
away, the mother hen in hot pursuit, cackling at them all the way. The last straw for 
her was when they reached the water and took off swimming happily. The hen ran 
up and down scolding the ducklings every step of the way and they paid no 
attention to her. We finally picked up the poor distraught hen, carried her home 
and put her on some chicken eggs that hatched in three weeks and everyone lived 
happily ever after. The ducklings had taken up with their own kind and fared much 
better I'm sure, than had they been raised as chickens. 

The heel flies seemed to be worse in the early days, probably because of all 
the growth of prairie wool, that wonderful grass we had for hay. Haying was done 
in August, the hottest month of the year. The fresh cut hay had such a wonderful 
aroma but the pleasure was diminished by the pesky hay needles that would 
penetrate any type of clothing and work their way into the skin. They burned like 
old fury, when removed from the flesh. Haying was much hard work for all 
concerned but when there were rows of stacks ready for the cattle and horses in 
the winter time it seemed all very worthwhile. Now they raise tame grass but I'm 
sure it doesn’t compare with the old fashioned wild hay of by gone days. 

Our animals had another benefit, something very necessary for animals, all 
the water they wanted. My Dad dug the well by hand and only had to dig down 
twelve feet, where he hit sandstone and water came rushing in clear, ice cold 
beautiful drinking water. The water was ice cold even on the hottest days and my 
Dad built a shelf about half way down the well and we put milk, cream and butter in 
containers and lowered them with a rope. In the days of no refrigeration this was a 
distinct benefit because everything came out cold. During the terrible drought we 
suffered in later years so many wells went dry and the poor cattle and horses, as, 
well as people could have perished if it hadn't been for our wonderful well. People 
would drive a whole herd of cattle and horses to our place for a drink. It was 
pathetic to see them bury their faces in the water, drink their fill; walk away for 
awhile only to return and drink some more. The people would bring large barrels 
‘on a stoneboat and fil them up to take home for household use. 

That drought period is something |'m sure everyone who lived through it 
would love to forget — the parched, burned up fields and grassland. The farmers 
would optimistically seed grain, praying for rain while working in violent dust 
storms. The drifting of the soil was tragic, it blew so hard that the fence posts along 
the field were almost buried in top soll. The animals were skin and bones from lack 
of food, the cows had their poor littie calves and didn't have enough milk to give 
them a good start. Then we were plagued with grasshoppers. A field could be 
green and within minutes after the grasshoppers landed it looked like a ploughed 
field; stripped of every vestige of growth. 

How the people could stand it year after year and still try again is hard to 
comprehend. Of course every year there were those who took off for greener 
pastures. Like so many of the pioneers, Tom and Agnes Welch held on through 
seven years of drought and grasshoppers. Then my Dad said, he could take lack 
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of money for their own needs, cut back on so many things but when his prized 
horses and cattle were starving to death, hardly able to walk; their hides stretched 
over their bones; that was more than he could take and they were leaving. They 
packed up all they owned in a Bennett Buggy and hayrack and headed north to the 
Vermilion district, where grass was plentiful for the animals. 

When the cattle showed results of good food and got fat enough to sell, the 
folks packed it in, sold everything and came to Calgary where they remained the 
rest of thelr lives. When the war broke out my Dad was accepted in the army, was 
stationed at Currie Barracks as a Batman. Dad was well liked by the officers he 
served. After the war they put him in charge of the horses of Strathconas and once 
more was in his true element and loved every minute he remained there before 
retirement. He died in December 1955, my mother in August 1967. 

My dad was a hard working man and he appreciated all my mother had done 
for him, not only at threshing time but all year. He also had the same feeling for 
me. In spite of the fact my mother was raised in the city, she soon learned to drive 
an outiit of horses in the field and she loved it, not only did it save hiring outside 
help but the two of them enjoyed working together. The only time | remember 
them having an argument was when putting up new stove pipes (no one has lived 
until they have tackled this job) and when they papered the house. This was before 
the convenience of the selfstick paper of this day. The paste used was a mixture of 
flour and water mixed in a large dish pan. Once when I was about five years old, | 
inadvertently backed into and sat down in a full pan of this mixture. Naturally | 
cried out because | could not extricate myself from my predicament. When my 
folks turned around and saw me they both burst out laughing and came to help me 
out of that pan of paste, which was clinging In thick gobs all over my overalls and 
right through to my skin. Mama had to take time to remove all my clothing, 
including my long underwear children had to wear in those days, wash me and my 
hair and dress me up again in clean clothing. They finally got back to their job of 
papering; the one bright spot of this episode was the fact that it was the only time! 
can remember that they didn’t have an argument while papering; every time they 
were on the verge, they'd look at me and roar with laughter. | guess it was worth 
the humiliation | suffered, 

The Christmas Concerts held at various schools were the highlights of the 
year to every child taking part, each one working for weeks on learning their piece. 
I'l always remember one littie one in the first grade who had a piece to recite and 
part of it was to do with “Santa came down the chimney like as not.” The little guy 
had a strong Swedish accent and the above came out some what like this, “Santa 
‘Claus came down the shimney like a snot.” He, of course, didn’t realize the poem 
didn’t come out as exactly as written and when he finished with a flourishing bow, 
he was delighted to receive a resounding laugh and applause from the audience. 
Another happy memory of Christmas I have is of Mr. Storch giving me a lovely 
Christmas tree every year. He went somewhere up north and brought back a load 
of trees to sell to neighbors and to the schools in the district, He always picked one 
for me because he knew how much pleasure | got out of trimming a tree to the best 
of my ability. Imagine my surprise the first Christmas after | was married to find Mr. 
Storch at the door with the nicest tree he had ever given me. He continued the 
practice as long as we lived in Hanna. 

Harry Landis, a man who worked for us during harvest time was from 
Pennsylvania. His folks had a radio which he spoke of often. He was determined 
we should buy a radio because he realized how our lives were inter-woven with 
music. He insisted on digging a deep hole and installing an enormous pole for an 
aerial. in November 1925, my folks purchased a King Radio, a large box with dials 
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on it and a horn which plugged into the front of the machine. It was run with 
batteries, a large A battery as Is used in cars and two sets of B batteries. No one 
can realize the enjoyment we got from that radio and reception was unbelievable, 
especially during the winter months. We could get stations over our radio from the 
U.S.A. The neighbors all dropped by to hear the new contraption and within a year 
‘or so most people had purchased one. No one who ever listened to C.F.C.N. can 
forget the resonant tones of W. W. Grant as he read baseball results and gave a 
play by play account of the games. 

Speaking of entertainment | swear that people enjoyed the telephone more 
than anything else. It was a party line and the pastime was listening in on other's 
conversations. One person on our line had a squeaky receiver and it was quite 
the usual thing when talking to someone to hear that squeaky receiver being lifted. 
In this case no one really minded because the party involved meant no harm, it 
was only curiosity that made them listen. However, such wasn't the case with some 
who made it a point not to miss any conversation and repeat them to all and 
sundry, without regard for the truth. Another man really got my Mother and Mrs. 
Storch’s natures in high gear; he not only listened, but would interrupt with what 
he considered smart remarks. I'l never forget one day they gave him a jolt; he felt 
he was hiding behind the anonymity of the party line but they called him by name. 
They were bothered much less by him from then on. Whenever they heard a 
receiver being lifted they would greet him by name and a cheery hello. They were 
guessing he was on the line. He must have been on because immediately 
someone would hang up. 

No matter what happens in our lifetime, the sweetest memories always come 
to the top of our minds. In my case those memories are of my very happy 
childhood, The time between then and now has all gone by much too fast. | was 
more fortunate than most, having happy well adjusted parents with wonderful 
sense of humor. 

| married a good man, Stan (Bud) Foss and we have been blessed with two 
lovely, decent daughters, Loy Demers and Gail Ruff. All in all my life has been very 
good in those things that really count. Thank you for giving me the chance to share 
some of these memories with you, and | hope all who read this will enjoy this trip to 
the past as much as | have. 


MR. and MRS. MICHAEL T. WAL- 
DRON, By Margaret Welch Foss — 
My mother's sister, Belle Waldron, and 
her husband filed on the quarter section 
which cornered our place. For six 
months each year for three years my 
uncle Mike did barbering in Coronation, 
as well as looking after a feed mill there. 
They lived in the living quarters above 
the mill. 

They didn't stay in Canada too long 
and left to return to the United States 
with some unhappy memories. When 
they came to Canada their daughter, 
Dorothy, was just a tiny baby and a very 
dear litle thing. While living in Coro- 
nation she took ill and in a matter of a few days she passed away and was buried 
|n Castor cemetery. A few months later, Roy, a on was born. 


Nr. and Mrs. Mike Waldron, May Rush, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Welch, 
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My aunt and uncle stayed long enough to prove up on their claim and moved 
to Spokane, Washington where he again went nto the barbering business. 


DANIEL TRACY SR., By Margaret 
Welch Foss — My grandfather, Daniel 
Tracy, filed on the southeast of 10-34-13 
in 1908. He also filed on a homestead 
for my uncle Dan Tracy and built a house 
for himself. Grandpa stayed on the 
homestead year round and in three 
years proved up and got the deed to his 
land. 

‘After we came to the area | can 
remember going to Grandpa's and hav- 
ing him tell us of some of his experiences 
in the Civil War. Somehow the vision of 
Grandpa is always with a book which 
a he would put down on his lap to talk to 
Tl me. Before our conversation was finish- 

¢ ed he would tell me what he was reading 
and outline all he felt | could understand 
of the story. 
My Grandad remained for some time and my folks always looked out for him. 

When my aunt Jen Cooney from North Dakota visited us, Grandpa returned 
with them and went over to South Dakota to the Civil War Veteran's Home and 
Hospital where many of his Civil War cronies were living. He stayed there some 
months, then took up residence in Spokane where he spent his remaining years. 


1926 — D.P. Tracy Sr. and his granddaughter 
Margaret Welch 






DANIEL P. TRACY JR., By Margaret 
Welch Foss — My uncle Danny home- 
steaded in 1908 on a quarter adjoining 
the land of his father. He was a barber 
and had a barbershop in Stettler where 
he worked for six months each year for 
three years. After proving up his home- 
stead he rented his land and returned 
to the United States, spent quite a few 
years in Omack, Washington where he 
had his barbershop, and eventually 
spent several years in southern Califor- 
nia. When he retired from barbering he 
returned to Canada and lived with my 
family as long as they remained in the 
Garden Plain district. After they left 
there he fixed up a place, with my Dad’s help, on his own property and remained 
there for several years until he took ill and passed away in the Hanna Hospital 
in 1948, 





Dan Tracy Jr 


THE ARMSTRONG FAMILY, By Howard Armstrong — We came from 
Bethany, Ilinois, to the Garden Plain district in the spring of 1922. My grandfather, 
Sylvester Armstrong, came in 1921 and built the house and the barn, There were 
five of us in our family, my father Ray, mother Crae, brother Bill, sister Helen and 
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myself, Howard. We were alll born in Bethany, illinois. Bill in 1911, Helen in 1913 
and | was born in 1915. . 

We came to Canada by railway, crossing the border at Emerson, Manitoba. 
We brought most of our furniture with us. We settled on the north half of section 9- 
34-13 with buildings a quarter mile west of Buchan school where John Marlowe 
now lives. In 1928 we moved to the south half of section nine, one half mile south of 
the school. 





i LAM 
Mrs. and Mr, Oscar Ekelund, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Ekelund, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Armstrong 


Our first store and post office was four miles west of us at the coal mines at 
Garden Plain. It was run by Mr. and Mrs. Chib Wickson. In later years, when the 
railway came through and elevators were built, it was moved to the farm of R.W. 
Moore and owned by J.W. Taylor. Our mail was then sent out of Scapa 
Living conditions were not too bad in the twenties but in the Dirty Thirties it 
was terrible, no crops, no rain, just grasshoppers and caterpillars to eat what little | 
bit did want to grow. It was always said the gophers had to carry their lunch when 
passing through the district in those years. Cattle prices were next to nothing. We 
sold cattle for one cent a pound as there was no feed for them 
Even through the hard times everyone looked forward to the dances and card 
parties held at the Garden Plain hall and Buchan School. Christmas was good with 
all the Christmas concerts at the various schools. Bill, Helen and myself all 
attended Buchan school. 
My dad was interested in all sports and was @ rodeo fan. In the twenties he 
was catcher for the Garden Plain baseball team. \ 
We left there in the thirties, but mother and dad stayed on for a few years until 
they retired to Hanna and later to Calgary. Bill married Violet Bertschy of | 
Majorville and they are living in Medicine Hat. They have one daughter, Faye, now \ 
living in Houston, Texas. Helen married Ed Lindy of Vancouver where she stil ! 
lives. They had one son, Richard. | married Gladys Robinson of Sunnynook and 
we live in Calgary. We have two sons and one daughter all living in Calgary. We 
have five grandchildren. Mother passed away in Calgary in 1962 and father 
passed away in 1970, also in Calgary. Ed Lindy passed away in 1963 in Vancouver, 


MR. and MRS. LORNE WRIGHT, By Betty Wright — | am the eldest daugh- 
ter of the John Marlowe family. | attended Buchan Schoo! for the first seven years, 
then attended Netherby for two years. From there | stayed in the dormitory in 
Hanna and attended Hanna High School. 
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In 1951 | married Lorne Wright also from the Garden Plain district. We lived in 
Hanna for fourteen years where our only chiléwas born; a daughter, Lorna Louise, 
She attended grades one to three at Hanna Elementary school, then we moved to 
Stettler in 1965. Lorna finished her schooling in Stettler and then went on to 
College. We still reside in Stettler. 


THE JOHN MARLOWE STORY, as 
told to Shirley Carlson — | made my 
appearance into the world on Septem- 
ber 17, 1899 to Elmer and Ada Belle 
Marlowe in Clark County, Iitinois 

Vd yearned to see the country of 
Canada so when | got the chance to 
work in Alberta, 1 accepted. Syivester 
Armstrong and | had known each other 
for years, having lived in the same town 
The Jot Ware Fam Beoc Mere Sune, oheetnany. inois. He offered me fity 

lowe Family. Back: Marie, Shirley, doflars per month plus board and paid 
Bete, Font: Bil Mr. Marowe, Mrs. Marlowe Ty tare fo Alberta, 

After a four day train trip, | arrived 
in Hanna, April 15, 1928, with only a suitcase of clothes. When Sylvester Arm- 
strong and | arrived at my present home we were met with snowdritts in the front 
yard. Snow didn’t appeal to me as I'd worked on the land two weeks before leav- 
ing Minos 

Before starting to work we had to buy feed for the horses. What little 
machinery we had was in poor condition. Mr. Armstrong had come to Canada in 
1923 when he had bought land from the Dominion Development Company. His 
son, Ray, farmed the land until we came up in 1928. 

Our crop that first year was partially halled and the grain was frozen. Mr. 
‘Armstrong returned to illinois for the winter and asked me to stay to take care of 
his farm. | agreed on one condition; if my girlfriend would come up, I'd stay. Eva 
Lilis Sharp arrived (paying her own fare) on August 24, 1928, and we were 
‘married that day in Hanna by the United Church minister, Reverend Coone. One of 
our witnesses was Carol Mathe. The neighbors chivareed us at home and had a 
dance at Buchan School. Charles Halverson played the violin. In this way we 
became acquainted with our fine neighbors. 

Our first winter was spent quietly as there was very little to do. We had one 
cow to milk and our eight horses foraged on their own. The saddle horse also 
served as a work horse. 

Spring finally arrived and Mr. Armstrong returned driving a Dodge car. | was, 
pleased to be back on the land but the type of farming was entirely different from 
what | was used to. | wasn't too pleased to think that the only source of income was 
from grain 80 | decided, then, that if | ever farmed on my own I'd raise cattle. 

Alter four years of farming for Mr. Armstrong, | bought out the farm, The first 
quarter purchased was where Buchan school is, then the home quarter, northeast 
9-34-13, 

The crops were fair but prices were low, about fifty cents per bushel, but in 
1932 wheat was as low as nineteen cents per bushel. 

Every time | had the chance, and the money, | bought a cow. A good neighbor 
often helped by loaning me the necessary cash. | got into the cattle feeding 
business and for forty-seven years I've fed cattle. My first bull was a registered 
Shorthorn bought in the thirties. Frank Kennedy bought my first fat steer for fifty 
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dollars. | changed to Herefords and have always tried to improve the herd by 
buying as good a bull as | could afford. . 

During the thirties prices received for produce were low, cattle for sixteen 
dollars per head, a five gallon can of cream for a dollar and a half, and eggs for 
three cents a dozen. 

| bought my first car from Mr. Armstrong, the Dodge he'd driven up in 1929. 1 
made it into a truck, the back seat serving for years as a couch in the house. 

‘A John Deere A-R, which I bought in 1944, was my first tractor. Since then 
there have been eight Case tractors on the farm. 

The farm was added to in the spring of 1947 when I bought the Jo Keller farm 
and Jo moved to Oliver, British Columbia. 

Coal was the source of fuel for the house. | stripped coal at Tiff Ironsides and 
at Bradshaws long enough to get sufficient coal for the winter. | also bought coal at 
Unsworths and at Finkbiners. Our house was a convenient stopping place for 
coal haulers who loaded at the Tiff Ironside strip mine and on their homeward trip 
to the east stayed overnight with us. 

My wife and | were blessed with two sons and three daughters, William 
Wayne, June 2, 1929; Betty Louise (Wright), July 25, 1930; John Keith, August 30, 
1982; Eva Marie (Vigen), June 7, 1934; and Shirley Jean (Carlson), March 27, 
1938. | have twelve grandchildren and one great grandson. My wife passed away 
September 5, 1963. 

My first four children went to Buchan school, then the “kids” had to drive a 
horse and homemade “cab” (wood frame covered with tin) five miles to Netherby. 
Marie and Shirley finished their junior high at Buchan and all but one went to 
Hanna for their high school. 

Our neighbors were of the highest calibre, always kind, friendly and helpful 
When needed. Mr. Blayney often offered us frult from his many trees. The 
Blayney's, Charles and Winnifred, and Frank Evans always spent Christmas Eve at 
our house. The Jo Keller family spent Christmas night with us and we went to their | 
place for New Year's day. 

The Christmas concert was an event the children looked forward to. On one 
occasion Bill noticed that Santa had a hat “just like Dad's”. 

Over the years there have been a few renovations to the house and farm, so | 
still ive comfortably in the once tar-papered shack on the prairie. 








JACK and JOAN MARLOWE STORY | 
By Joan Marlowe — Jack, (John K.) 
the son of John and Eva Marlowe was 
born in 1932. He has always lived on the ie 
farm his father purchased from Mr. Arm- F 
strong in 1982, in the Garden Plain dis- 
trict 
He received all his education at 
Buchan and Netherby Schools. i 
I, Joan, the daughter of Fred and 
Louise Cook was born in 1940. The 
first seven years of my life were spent 
fon the farm, five of which were on the 
Mr. and Mrs, Jack Marlowe and son David -—-«L€0 Kirby farm 3 miles north of Hanna, 
In 1948 my parents moved to Hanna. 
There | received my education. In 1959, | graduated from the Sisters of Charity 
Commercial School in Hanna. ! 
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We were married in 1968. In 1973 our son David was born. We now reside on 
the original farm; where we farm and ranch with Jack's father, John Marlowe 
senior. 





THE JO KELLER STORY, By Jolan 
Keller Inkpen — My father, Ignacz 
(Jo) Keller was born in Tesa, Hungary 
on January 1, 1898. He was a steam en- 
gineer and blacksmith by trade. He mar- 
ried Rozalia Sarvojc and they had four 
daughters, Elizabeth, Jolan, Mary and 
Annie, of which | am the second eldest. 

Shortly after the First World War 
the economy of the country was in a 
very poor state. Rumors had it that Can- 
ada was in need of farm laborers rather 
than skilled Immigrants. Thus, father 
became a farm laborer and as such he 
set out for a new life in Canada. 

After his arrival in Canada in May, 1928, he travelled to Calgary and trom 
there was sent to a farm at Acme. Apart from not knowing too much about 
farming, his immediate problem was the language barrier. In addition to 
Hungarian, father was fluent in German. Neither language was of any use to him 
until he made the discovery that the farmer also could speak German. For lack of 
communication his immense misery of the first few days was now over, he no 
longer had to drink his coffee without sugar and was told how to command his 
team of horses in English. The team on a previous occasion had run away, 
dragging him along the ground. 

After a couple of years on the farm, father decided to go to Vancouver to try 
his luck there and to be near an aunt, also an immigrant, who was working there. 

By this time jobs were getting more and more scarce and father took 
whatever jobs were available. He worked on the docks, demolishing old buildings, 
was on a bridge building gang for the C.P.R. and for a while he even tried panning 
for gold. 

Canada was well into the depression years by now. Without a steady job, his 
responsibilities for the maintenance of his family at home drove him once more 
back to farming. Jumping freight trains was his only means of transportation (2 
necessary mode of transport for many in those days). He returned to Alberta for 
fall harvesting. 

At the end of the harvest season, he stayed on with a farmer, repairing farm 
machinery in exchange for food and lodging. At this time he met a James 
Williams, also a farm hand, and together they bought land in the Garden Plain 
area (southeast quarter 28-34-13) which they later farmed jointly. 

As father became financially more secure, and could provide a permanent 
home for us, arrangements were made for us to follow him. Nine years had 
passed, then in May, 1997, after a long and tiring journey, we were reunited with a 
man we could hardly remember. 

We came from a fairly large town, according to European standards, with 
many fruit bearing trees, beautiful flowers, clean and well kept houses and yards. 

| remember well the impression my sister and | had upon arrival at my 
father's house. Our shock was immense and most unbearable. As we stood in the 
yard and observed this vast open prairie, where the naked eye could see for miles 


The Jo Keller Family — 1945, Mary, Mrs. Keller, 
Mr. Keller, dolan and Anne, 
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in any direction, we looked at each other and broke down crying for the things we 
had left behind. 5 

Our readjustment period started soon after. We attended a one room country 
school. Over the next few years our teachers worked patiently and diligently to 
teach us this language we found so hard to learn. 

That first summer we learned to cope with many strange things. Our first 
“sand storm made us flee indoors with terror, where we covered our heads with 
blankets, because we did not know what was coming next. The drought and 
myriads of grasshoppers were other things we had to learn about. 

In the winter the inclement weather, heavy snowtall and snowdrifts were 
another new experience for us, coming from a fairly mild climate. Father had to 
string rope from house to well and barn before a big storm as a safety measure 
against being lost in the yard. In bad weather we had to stay in schoo! until father i 
came for us with a team and sleigh. The sleigh had a box built over it and a coal 
stove inside it to keep us warm on the way home. Otherwise we walked the two i 
miles to and from school. 

The two older ones of us girls always had specific chores to do after school, 
while our younger sister could take her time drowning gophers on the way home. 
The gophers were a plague to the farmers and we were forever poisoning them. 

We children were adapting to the use of English relatively quickly, but the 
subtle nuances eluded us for a long time. When my older sister went to visit my 
aunt | was asked at a picnic by a neighbor — “Do you miss Elizabeth?" My reply 
was "No, I'm Miss Jolan.” That error, one of many, was rather embarrassing tome 
for quite some time. 

Both of my parents were very industrious people, idleness was never 
tolerated. 

The role of my mother as wife and helpmate was a very hard one. She had 
already had the care and responsibility of our upbringing alone for nine years. In 
coming to Canada, she had to accept an unknown partner of father's. She had to 
adapt to a new life style on a remote farm, learn a new and strange language, and 

addition, had a new Canadian born daughter, Annie. 

With World War Two now raging in Europe, my father's partner joined the 
‘Armed Forces, so father managed the farm on his own for a few years until he 
became ill. Later, by mutual agreement, they sold out, thus dissolving their 
Partnership. The family moved to Hanna, Alberta, for a few years and from there to 
Oliver, British Columbia, where my father bought and managed a fruit farm until 
his death in 1967. 














THE W.R. STORCH STORY, as told to Rodina Storch by Mrs. Loulse 
Storch — William Rudolph Storch was born at Congo, Arkansas, in 1890. His | 
Parents had originally come from Germany. Mrs. Storch was born in Germany in | 
1899 and had immigrated to Arkansas with her mother and brother at an early 
age. They were married February 16, 1916 at Little Rock, Arkansas, and made 
their first home at Congo. 
W.R. Storch and his father, John, operated a general store and butchering 
business in Congo. In 1909, John and a younger son, George, came to Canada 
and filed on land in the Morrin district. They returned to Congo with reports of rich 
and virgin farmland in Alberta. In 1912 William visited brother George at Morrin. 
Later George filed on what is now the home place at Garden Plain, and realizing 
that he could not handle both farms, turned the latter over to William. In 1921, 
William sold his share in the store to his brother-in-law and decided to move to 
Canada, 
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William Jr, Mr. William R. Storch, Rudolph, Albert and Mrs. Wiliam R. Storch in front oftheir Chevrolet 
touring car 





By this time his family consisted of himself, his wife and three sons, William, 
Albert and Rudolph. They were accompanied on the journey by George and his 
bride, who had been honeymooning in Arkansas, and a nephew, Louis Schautele. 
The family loaded all their possessions on a three-ton, Federal truck with solid 
rubber tires, and a rear-end chain drive; and a 1918 Studebaker eight-passenger 
touring car with side curtains. They were three days packing for the 3200 mile 
journey across country to Canada. They had purchased a large army tent, sixteen 
by sixteen, an oil stove, three adult beds, a child’s crib and food for the journey. 
The party, including Tippy, the dog, left Congo on a bright warm morning, January 
28, 1921. They travelled through the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Wyoming and Montana, and crossed the international boundary into Canada on 
April 2, 1921. They were forced to camp for a week at Warner, Alberta, on account 
of heavy snows and impassable roads. George and Mary took the train to their 
home at Morrin so that he could start spring work. On April 13 the travellers took 
to the wet, slippery roads again, arriving In Calgary two days later. Here they had 
to go through customs and register their guns and pistol. Once more on the road, 
they spent an hour pushing and shoving the two vehicles up the muddy 
Drumheller hill. They arrived at George Storch’s at Morrin on April 17, after 
travelling 3200 miles in thirty-one days travelling time. 

The expenses for the trip were: gas, $159.10; oil, $55.50; repairs, $34.85; 
groceries, $130.56; tolls, $3.00, for a total of $383.01. 

After helping George finish seeding his crop, the rest of the family continued 
their journey to the farm on section 3-34-13. There were no roads, no fences, no 
buildings. From May till September they lived in the tent. The day after their arrival 
they awoke to a heavy snowstorm, so went to Hanna to buy lumber to put a board 
floor in the tent. Their next task was to dig a well; when they had dug to a depth of 
twenty-four feet they found an abundance of clear soft water. The digging was 
done by hand, and in the meantime water was hauled in barrels from a neighbor's 
well 

Lumber for the house was hauled from Castor, and a carpenter from Stettler, 
Mr. MacMillan, was hired to do the building. Meanwhile, nephew Louls had moved 
eight horses from Morrin to break one hundred acres on the home quarter. 

‘Their first crop was good, oats and wheat on breaking. All was lost to severe 
hail storms in 1923 and 1928. Other devastating hail years were 1935 and 1959. 
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Dad and the boys constructed and used the ‘poverty box’ to harvest short crops in 
the dry thirties. They farmed through hail, drought, frost and grasshoppers, 
always looking for better times ahead. 7 

The three boys walked to Buchan school. Rural entertainment consisted of 
card parties in various homes where 500” was played. Card parties and dances in 
nearby schools helped raise money for the annual Christmas concerts and treats. 
The family tell of driving miles with team and sleigh to plays and dances; of 
attending picnics and rodeos in the summer. 

The family attended Lutheran church services, first atSt. John's, Castor; later 
at St, Peter’s at Scapa and Redeemer Lutheran in Hanna. Mother was the only 
lady in the district who drove a car and she travelled many miles picking up the 
local ladies to take them to their meetings. 

Dad became very active in community affairs. He installed the first telephone 
in the area in 1928 and for many years relayed important messages. He was 
secretary of Buchan school district for nineteen years, and also acted as secretary 
of the Mutual Telephone and Trunk Line committee, and the Garden Plain Grazing 
Society. He was on the executive of the R.E.A. to bring electricity to rural areas, 
and Chairman of the Church Council of Redeemer Lutheran. He was a member of 
the Garden Plain U.F.A. local, the Alberta Wheat Pool, and the Hanna Board of 
Trade. 

He was elected to the Sullivan Lake school board in 1937 and was Chairman 
of the board until his retirement in 1952. During this time he served many years on 
the dormitory committee. The following are exerpts from a tribute paid to him at 
his retirement party by J.D. Aikenhead, Superintendent of Sullivan Lake school 
division. 

“WLR. Storch came to Alberta. . . to make it the richer, especially for twenty- 
three years work in the schoo! business. His shrewdness is as sharp as the twinkle 
in his eyes. No detail is too small for his attention, no problem too minute for his 
thought, no day too long for him. Parallel with his ability to work is his ability to get 
along with others, and to pour oil on troubled waters . .. as long as there are men 
like Bill to act as a tower of strength, no problem will ever be too difficult.” 

In 1931 Dad won the Hanna Kiwanis Club silver cup award for Marquis wheat 
in the standing field crops competition. 

The highlight of his farming career was receiving the Master Farm Family 
award in October, 1954, from the provincial Department of Agriculture. The 
Storchs were the first family in this area to receive the award, which gave them a 
cash prize of $1000, an engraved wall plaque and a name plate for the farm 
entrance. Judging was based on good farming, right living and clear thinking. 

Dad continued farming actively until his death in the Hanna Hospital on 
November 1, 1960. His sons remained in the area. 

William started farming on his own land nearby in 1938. In November of that 
year he married Florence McRae of Coronation. They have three sons, Donald, 
Edward and Le 

Albert married Rodina McRae of Coronation in November 1941, They have 
three sons, Kenneth, Terry and Norman. 

Rudolph farmed with his dad and brother Albert until he joined the Seaforth 
Highlanders of Canada in the fall of 1942. He served in Sicily, italy and North-west 
Europe, and was mentioned in dispatches. He returned to the family farm in 1945, 
where his main interest was in Hereford cattle. He died in the Col. Belcher hospital 
on August 8, 1970. 

Mrs. Storch stil lives in her own home on the farm and has supplied the 
details for this story. 
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MY STORY, By William L. Storch — | left Arkansas with my parents and two 
brothers to come to Alberta in the spring of 1921. We came in a touring car anda 
solid rubber tired Federal truck loaded with things for the farm. We got stuck with 
the truck lots of times on the way up. One time mother and Aunt Mary did our 
washing, then they threw the wash water under the truck and when we went to 
move the truck we were stuck. We had a big rope block and tackle which we used 
to pull the truck out. 

‘When we first arrived at the farm we put up a high square tent. Next morning 
‘a neighbor living three-quarters of a mile east of us saw the tent, so he ran back 
into the house and said to his wife, “Maw, the Indians have moved in on us.” 

My dad was in the yard one day and he heard the neighbor and his wife to the 
west of us shooting, so he went over to see what the trouble was. The man and wite 
were trying to drive a skunk away from their yard. Dad picked up a few rocks and 
started throwing them at the skunk. The wife, who had quite an accent, said to her 
husband, “Don't get too close to the skunk or he may vet on you.” 

‘One of those dry windy years another neighbor said “You know, | put 
seventeen posts up before dinner and when I came back ail but five had blown 
down.” 

In those days, we as kids often got measles or chicken pox. One neighbor 
said one day “You know, I've had the measles fourteen times, sick enough to die 
every time.” 

After | quit school, | helped my dad farm till 1932. | bought the east halt 
section of 15-34-13, where | still live today, for which | paid eight dollars an acre. 
That was a big price for land at that time. Price of wheat was twenty-five cents a 
bushel for number one wheat. Oats were six or seven cents a bushel; it didn't pay 
to have them threshed. | farmed this land from dad's place till 1998. In the fall of 
1938 | married Florence McRae, who taught the school | had attended some years 
before. Her home was at Federal. | used to take the saddle horse and ride to see 
her. | had some long rides and cold ones too, but | put up with it. 

Late in the fall of 1988 we moved a house on to the farm. We remodelled it in 
1939. Since that time we have gone from coal to propane to natural gas: coal oll 
lamp to thirty-two volt power to one hundred and ten power. 

I did my farming with eight head of horses, cut crop with four horses on a 
binder and did the stooking. | hauled bundles on my dad's threshing rig in harvest 
time. | hauled grain to the elevator in winter with two horses on a sleigh and wagon 
box. 

When | was farming with horses | used to take one of the boys, when they 
were small, and hold him on my lap and he would go to sleep as we went up and 
down the field 

| bought my first D-Case tractor in 1947. Since that time I've had four or five 
Case tractors. At present I'm using an air cooled Deutz tractor. I'm amazed at how 
it stays cool in hot weather. It handles real well under heavy loads. 

In these later years my sons and | have been feeding cattle. We feed our bull 
calves out, they are virgin bulls. They get a lot bigger and finish quicker than 
steers. They are ready a month before steers are ready to go but we have to keep 
them away from heifers. 

We have been using artificial insemination on our cows for the past few years. 
We get bigger calves and a better type of calf and can try different breeds. 

We have three children. Donald, who married Janet Hennig, lives In 
Edmonton. Edward, who married Margaret Pangle, lives five miles to the north- 
west of us. Leslie, who married Elsie Wolfert, lives on the home place. Donald has 
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three children, Edward has two children, and Leslie hasn't given us any 
grandchildren. : 
MR. and MRS. ALBERT STORCH — Albert Storch was born in a small country 
town, Congo, Arkansas, on December 28, 1916. He travelled across country with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs, W.R. Storch and two brothers, William and Rudolph, to 
Garden Piain, Alberta, in the spring of 1921. He attended at Buchan; his first 
teacher was Mrs. Sid Grimes. 

His farming career started when Mr. Dan Tracy, a close neighbor, asked the 
boys to do his summer fallow for him. They used three eight-horse shifts daily and 
a small eight foot cultivator. Their payment for the summer's work was a wagon 
and box as cash was very scarce then. The boys got their start in Hereford cattle 
when good neighbor, Alex Wilson, gave them an orphan calf to raise. For 
spending money the three brothers spent many a happy hour shooting rabbits; 
these were skinned and sold to Mr. Chris German, fur and cattle buyer from 
Hanna, for the handsome sum of ten cents per hide. 


1954 — Master Farm Family. Back: Mr. and Mrs. Albert Storch, Rudolph. Front: Tery, Mr. W.R. Storch, i 
| Norman, Mrs. WR. Storch, Kenneth. 





In 1936 Albert went into partnership farming with his brother Rudolph and 
rented Mr. Dan Tracy's land, the east haif of 10-34-13 and seeded their first wheat 
crop. The rent agreement read that they would deliver one third share of the crop 
to the Garden Plain elevator for Mr. Tracy. That fall they bought their first Chev 
truck from General Supplies, Calgary for $933.00 ($23.00 extra for heavy duty 
tires). The farm work was all done with horses until the spring of 1940 when they 
were able to buy their first rubber tired Case tractor from E.A. Laughlin, Hanna, for 
$1,891.00 and their first tiller, also from Laughlin, for $590.00, Horses were traded 
in on the deal. Meantime their cattle herd grew and prices were as follows: 1938, 
sold 3 heifers at $19.00 each; 7 steers at $25.00 each, to Mr. Wm. Duncan, cattle 
buyer from Coronation. 1939, sold 3 heifers, 800 pounds each, at 4% cents per 
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pound; 5 steers, 850 pounds each, at 5 cents per pound, to Mr. Wm. Duncan, 
Coronation. . 

Albert was a member of the Scapa baseball team for several years. He 
married Rodina McRae of Coronation in 1941 and they have three sons, Kenneth, 
Terry and Norman. Kenneth married Lynda Bunbury of Castor and resides on the 
family farm. They have three children. Terry married Rita Spiide of Provost and 
they have two daughters. They reside at Huxley where Terry is principal of the 
Huxley school. Norman married Leona Kneller of Castor and they operate an 
extensive poultry project on their farm near the home place. 

Like his dad before him, Albert has always taken an active part in the affairs 
of the community. During the war years he was president of the Garden Plain 
Community Club. The club raised large sums of money by putting on plays, 
dances, card parties, etc. to send packages overseas to all the local boys who 
were in the services. The Garden Plain hall was renovated by the club; all the 
‘windows on the north side were boarded up and a new hardwood floor laid. Albert 
has been the Red Cross canvasser in the Garden Plain district for over twenty-five 
years, He was operator of the local snow plow machine for many years. 

Goose shooting has always been a favorite sport on the Storch farm. 

Albert has retired on the farm and enjoys his hobbies of wood craft and 
carpentry. 





WILLIAM GIBB, By Margaret Nelson — On August 6, 1908, Bill Gibb filed on 
the NW 22-34-13. For extra income to help with the homesteading he worked on 
the C.P.R. line around Castor. After proving up he left the homestead and worked 
for the Department of Public Works under the U.F.A. Government. Later he 
bought Rabbit Hill Collieries out of Edmonton, which he operated a few years until 
it flooded out. Going north again, he worked in construction. He passed away 
while in the far north in the late thirties. 

Mrs. Gibb, a sister of Mrs. T.F. Ironside, lived in Edmonton. She passed away 
in the fifties. Both are buried in Edmonton. 


COMMUNITY GATHERINGS 





Farewell Tea for Mrs. Galderbank - 1934, Back Row: Mrs. Rutherford, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Strandberg, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. G. Wright. Front Row: Mrs. Corry, Mrs. Rudy Finkbine, 
Mrs. A. W: Shand, Kenny Calderbank, Mrs, Caiderbank, Doreen Wright, Mrs. J. Wright, Mrs. Bradshaw. 
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ound Lake Ladies Ald Group — 1933. Mrs. J. Marlowe, F. McRae, M. Speten, Mrs. G. Hunter, Mrs J 
Hutcheson, R. McRae, Mrs, C. Blayney, Mrs. R. Armstrong, Mrs. S. Herring, Mrs. M. Kay, Mrs. J. Wilson 


Guests ata shower for Isobel Carmpbel atthe nome of Mr. and Mrs. George Wright. Back Row: Mrs. Murl 
Chidley, Mrs. Graham, rs. George Hunter, Mrs. Herb Waterhouse, Isobel Campbell, Mrs. Donald Gamp- 
bell, Mrs, Fred Lyxzen, Mis. Fred Hilretn and daughter, Marion Taylor, Nan Campbel, Mrs. George 
Wright. Front Row: Mary Kemer holding Dallas Chidley, Lois Waterhouse, Velma Waterhouse, Mrs 
Star McRae, Mrs. John Gattanach holding Diane Nelson, Mr. Russell Chiley, Ms. Fred Slemp, Mrs. 
Ray Armstrong. Children in front unidentified 


1955 — Shower for Mary Kerner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Nelson. Mrs. Viv Howery holding 
son Garry, Mrs. Harold Gustafson, Mrs. Ariey Chidley, Mary Kemer, Mrs. Donald Campbell, Mrs. 
Fussell Chidley, Mrs. Fred Lyxzen, Mrs. George Hunter, Mrs. George Wright, Mrs. Harry Nelson. The 
children are Diane Nelson and Lee Gustatson. 
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Garden Plain Pioneer picnic — 1972. Back: Ralph Tucker, Tom Northey, Jack Temple, John Marlowe, 
Andy Glover, Mrs. Butch Ironside, Mrs. Harry Nelson, Butch Ironside, Stanley Strandberg, Mrs. Stanley 
Strandberg, Erbin Grove, Harold Davies, Mrs. George Unsworth, George Unsworth, John Nelson, Mrs. 
Will Ironside, John Grove. Front: Mrs. Ralph Tucker, Mrs. Tom Northey, Mrs. Jack Temple, Mrs. George 
Vigen, Mrs. Jack Corry, Mrs. George Standing Sr., Mrs. William Storch Sr, Mrs. Erbin Grove, Fred 
Johnston, Nis. Fred Johnston, Mrs. Russell Chidley, Mrs. John Nelson, Mrs. R.J. Unsworth, Mrs. John 
Grove. 








1962 — Garden Plain Pioneers meet at the Gol- 
den Age Club in Calgary. Mrs. Bill Harvey, Mrs 
Herman Simon, Mrs. Tom Welch and Mrs. Jo 
Higains, Sr 





‘Strawberry Tea put on by Dundee W.|. at home of Blanche Johnston — June 1976. Back : Mrs. Erbin 
‘Grove, Mrs. Ed Storch, Mrs. George Wright, Mrs. W.L. Storch, Mrs. Art Standing, Mrs, Margaret Standing, 
Mrs. Selma Vigen, Mrs. Rod Standing, Mrs. Louise Storch, Mrs. Sarah Noyce, Mrs. Dave Temple, Mrs. 
Effie Crossfield, Mrs. Frances Unsworth. Front: Mrs. Rose Standing, Mrs. Rachel Corry, Mrs. Nelli 
Greenway, Mrs. Blanche Johnston, Mrs. George Standing J. 
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BUCHAN SCHOOL PUPILS 
AND TEACHERS + 


George B. Holt (teacher) — 1938. Bety Marlowe, 


Mary Keller, Bill Marlowe and Jack Marlowe. 


Buchan Students at Netherby School — 1955. Back: Jack McLaren (teacher), @. Arthur Standing, Donald 
Storch, Kenneth Storch, Terry Storch, Jim Taylor, Kenneth Strandberg, Muriel Strandberg, Carol 
Gustafson, Frank Lee (teacher). Front: Janet Standing, Edward Storch, Judy Ironside, Diane Nelson, 
Hope Wilson, Lloyd Strandberg, Lee Gustafson. 
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“THE DUTCHMAN” 


“Twas in the early nineteen - hundreds 

In an area not far from here. 

That a stranger known as “The Dutchman” 
Came hiding in terror and fear. 

He tended his land and his cattle 

As all of his neighbors did. 

But of his fears and suspicions 

He never seamed to be rid. 

What made him shun his neighbors? 

Why did he live under a ban? 

Why was his heart filled with terror? 

This stranger known as “The Dutchman.” 
Then one day in the stiliness 

His neighbors heard more than one shot. 
When finally they went to investigate, 

The sight was not soon forgot. 

His livestock were all shot to death, 

His home was burned to the ground. 

And of the man called “The Dutchman” 

No trace was ever to be found. 

Who was it that slew his cattle? 

Who set his buildings aflame? 

Was it someone trom the past who found him? 
(Or was “The Dutchman” himself to blame? 
Where did this stranger come from? 
Where did “The Dutchman” go? 

Was his body burned with his buildings? 
No one will ever know. 


Helen Standing 


COMPRESSOR STATION 
As told by Mike Yakimowich, written by Harry Nelson 

Over a period of years Triad Oll Co. Ltd. drilled several exploratory wells in 
the Sullivan Lake and Garden Plain areas. Some of these turned out as good gas 
producers, but were not put into production as there was not too much demand 
for natural gas and the price was too low. Also there was no pipe line close enough 
to carry it to a market. 

‘About 1972 Alberta Gas Trunk Lines installed a carrier line west of Sullivan 
Lake. In 1974 they also ran a feeder line east to the Garden Plain area and built a 
meter station on SW 18-34-13. 

In the meantime B.P. of Canada had bought the Triad wells in this area and 
proceeded to put them into production. 

They leased approximately seven and a half acres of land on the SW 31-34- 
18 to build a compressor station and access road. 

In 1974 they built the compressor station and also a pipe line gathering 
system from the Sullivan Lake wells to the plant, and a three mile line of pipe from 
the plant to the meter station. By September of 1974 they had four wells from the 
Sullivan Lake area in production. 
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In 1975 and 1976 more wells were drilled and two were producers. 

At the present time there are eight wells feeding into this compressor plant, 
six from Sullivan Lake and two from north Garden Plain area, 

The compressor station is used to pick up the low pressure gas from wells | 
| and to increase it to high pressure before putting it into Alberta Gas Trunk line. It 
consists of a 1400 horsepower V16 Wakeshaw motor to drive the compressor. Itis 
run by natural gas from the line and uses approximately two hundred and sixteen | 
thousand cubic feet of gas per twenty-four hour period. 

This plant is fully automated. If anything goes wrong the plant automatically 
stops, and by means of an A.G.T. connection sounds an alarm at the home in 
Castor of either of the two operators of the plant. 

To date there are about fifteen miles of carrier pipe from wells to plant site, | 

In 1952 a well was drilled in the south Garden Plain area. It was owned by an | 
American and called Eden Gas Co. This well had the potential of being a high 
producer. Sulpetro of Canada Ltd. also had a number of wells drilled in this area. 

In the spring of 1976 InterCity, who had bought the Eden Wells, leased a six acre i 
site on the W % 15-33-13 and put in a small portable compressor plant. It is 

powered by a 400 horsepower motor. When this was completed they also began 

| selling gas to the Alberta Gas Trunk line, which Is also carried to the same Alberta 

| Gas Trunk Line meter station on SW 18-34-13. A seven mile carrier line had been 

put in in the fall of 1975. 

In the summer of 1976 Hudson Bay Oil and Gas Co., who had bought the 
Sulpetro rights, also built a Compressor Station on the same site as InterCity. This 
is powered by a V12, 1000 horsepower Wakeshaw motor. They also installed a 
processing plant to take out water and hyrocarbons from the gas. The by- 
products from this plant are trucked to a refining plant. At the present time 
Hudson Bay Oil and Gas Co. have one well in production. i 

‘These Compressor Stations are both operated by Mike Yakimowich and 
Frank Gutenbuerg. Mike also travels to other parts of Alberta if any problems 
develop at other compressor sites or gas wells. 





BLIZZARD OF 1937 
By Harry Nelson 

Good Friday dawned a bright clear balmy day in April. The snow had all 
melted, except a few drifts in the trees and coulees. All the sloughs had already 
filled with water. About four o'clock in the afternoon the wind started to blow a 
little from the north and it soon clouded over. Pretty soon the first flakes of snow 
began falling. By nightfall the wind had risen and snow was really falling. Visibility 
was near zero. This kept on all night and the next day and into the next night | 
temperatures dropped to well below zero. 

‘As the weather had been good and the snow gone, a lot of farmers had 
turned their cattle on the open range to graze. When the storm came with no 
warning it was impossible to get them home. The cattle drifted with the storm. A lot | 
of them waded into sloughs and stayed there. After the storm was over there was a 
Great loss of livestock. The ones in the sloughs froze in and died there. 

This was only one of the early day blizzards, but coming at that time of year 
there was probably more livestock lost than in most of them. There may be 
contradictions on this but that is the way I remember it. 
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HOMESTEADERS, RENTERS and OWNERS OF SAID LAND 
Homesteaders top the list with the year of filing following thelr name 
Present Owners at the bottom of the list 
By Orpha Wolfert 


NW 18-34-13 SE 18-34-13 E. Ekholm SW 90-34-13 
James Adams, 3-9-1908 George Gibb, 27-1909 6. Benzie 4, Bratsberg, 21-2-1911 
Oscar Ekelund A. Glover HE. Nelson 6 aera 
Andy Gover Wim. Storch 
NW ¥ 90-94-19 E Storch 
Milam Storch N16 19-96-13 E.Leadley, 2931909 co ap a4 1 
NE 8-34-13 CPR. Wiss 0. Leadey eater 
John Hutchinson, T6. ronside Charli Dahlgren 4 Kvainer, 16-7-1908 
20-11-1908 Hi Nelson Tiff 6. Ironside Kober 
Frank Benzie E, Storch Edward Storch A Kawoty 
George Hunter Sw 19-34-13 me lelson 
A Walbank NE90-34-13 poner 
E extol Cie Oto Anderson, 1-4-1003 Gear 
“4 ie 
join Watace enh Eo Nite Wim. Nelson 
eorge Benzie H, Nelson 
Harry Nelson SE 19-34-19 E.Ekholm NW 31-34-13 
Pape F bane fan ora 
ohn Campbel,24-6-1908 ape Anderson 
Hugh Campbel raed comes J: Doker 
M.Chidey ema a & Ensign 
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NE31-34-19 Hugh Campbell D. and J Boyson 
| E-Ektoim Dallas Chidley Erneey 
4 Delker Wie 13-34-14 GM. Lyon, 17-9-4810 
6 Ensign Frank Kennedy, 7-9-1909 1, Walker 
NW9-34-14 Fred Slemp M. Chdley 
onry Adams, 30-11-1910 Alex Watfrt Morgan Transport Ld 
Win, Harvey Ne 14-04-14 Linden Boyson 
Andy Harvey ohn Simon, 28-10-1910 16-34-14 
Dwight & Jean Boyson Joe Lepard F. Gerritz, 19-5-1910 
NE9-34-14 ‘Abert Delker Win, Lepard 
| Otto Gombert, 288-1911 gw 14-34-14 J Lepard 
Henry Adames E-Lepard, 19-8-1908 A. Harvoy 
Win. Harvey Ted Smith Morgan's Transport 
Andy Harvey James Roney L. Boyson 
Dwight & Jean Boyson Joe Lepard ne 179444 
$9.44 ‘Arley Chidley HB. Co 
HB. Co. Win. & Thelma Boyson A, Harvey 
Wi, Harvey SE 14-94-14 M.Chidey 
Andy Harvey Ben Lepard, 7-10-1910 Morgan's Transport Ltd. 
Linden Boyson doe Lepard SE17-34-14 
NW 10-34-14 Arey Gidley H.C. 
Wr, Harvey, 26-11-1910 William & . Boyson ——, Harvey 
A Harvey SW 15-34-14 D. and J Boyson 
L Boyson Wr, Harvey, 28-11-1910 gw 21-34-14 
SW 10-34-14 A. Harvey W.E, Walker, 2-1-1910 
Wr. Harvey L Boyson M. Walker 
Harvey SE 15-34-14 M. Chidley 
and. Boyson E-Lepard, 19-8-1908 Morgan's Transport 
Ev 10-94-14 T. Smith EM 21-34-14 
Join Claypool Sr. Willard Roney FB. Stickney, 5-10-1908 
‘ohn Deter Sr Albert Delker M. Walker 
Wary Delker NW 15-34-14 M. Chidley 
Section 11-34-14 Roney, 65-1909 Morgan's Transport 
Tom Kane Wim. Harvey NW 22-94-14 
Herman Slemp Fred Harvey Wiliam H. McArthur, 
Edgar Slemp Fred Lyaen 10-6-1909 
Fred Slemp Andy Harvey Wiliam Boles 
Alex Wolfert doin Schaeck, W. Roney 
NW 12-34-14 ni catia G. Tucker 
HeFleming,11-6-1908 Dwight &Jean Boyson —F'Haryey 
Frank Kennedy NE 15-04-14 R chidley 
Fred Slemp Win. Collins, 26-1-1912 B.Chidley 
‘Nex Watfrt Robert Hamiton 0: Chiley 
gases see Lap Morgan's Transport 
john Graham SW 22-94-14 
Dan Campbell Win. and. Boyson Wiliam A, Boles 
Wr, Rutherford NW 16-36-14 W. Roney’ 
J Nes CM. Lyon, 7-3-1910 Tucker 
E Nelson H. Adames F harvey 
SE 12-04-14 woe aie 
M.Swerson,27-6-1908 Norgans Transport Ltd. 8 chdley 
Hugh Riddle NW 16-94-14 D.Chidiey 
Eimer Nelson Roney, 6-5-1909 Morgan's Transport 
NE 19-94-14 meer NE 20-34-14 
Dcampbel, 4-7-1913. F Harvey Willa Mfr 
Hugh Campbell el W. Roney 
Campbel Estate | aeoee R.chidley 
3 Sonacectt ‘Arley Chile 
SE 19-34-14 i Marvy cry 
J. Campbell, 4-9-1908. Cattanach ‘Wim. and T. Boyson 
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se 2296-14 
Robert. Hamiton 
doe Lard 

A chitiey 

Win, and, Boyson 
NY 23-34-14 

J.C. Smith, 16-12-1912. 
1 Kennedy 

Wigley 

‘A Wigley 

R. Chidley 

A chiley 

Wim. an. Boyson 

SY 23-34-14 

J. Higins, 

i. camel 
A. Wolter 

D: Boyson 

Ne 24-04-14 

Robert Copp, 17-11-1900 

Mein 

€. Dahigren 

J. Nelson 

= Nelson 

SW 2434-14 

Oscar Eklund, 255-1910 

F.slemp 

A. Wollrt 

SE 24-9414 

Oscar Eklund, 5-5-1910 

F siemp 

H. Camel 

D. chdiey 

Ne 25-04-14 

George Martin, 1-4-1909 

eEaston 

J, Nielson 

E. Nelson 

$i 2594-14 

‘Wm. Wagner, 29-1-1910 

c.Blum 

Feu 

dL Nelson 

B. tronside i 
#4 lson i 
Nelson | 
NE 2634-14 

David Lnchag,15-6-1910 

ML Walker 

Utohmann 

Dan Lali 

SE 26-34-14 

HB. Co. 

Ey 277-04-14 

T. Smith, 179-1910 

hidley H 
A chidley | 
Win and T,Boyson | 
Wi 27-04-14 | 
4. Wallace, 17-9-1910 





1909 


Oe 








A Lyxaen A. Chidley M. Chidley T. McCafferty 








J. Schadeck Wm. and T.Boyson Morgan Tyansport { Lohrmann 
E-Haessel SW 34-34-14 NW 96-34-14 SE 95-34-14 

8. Chidioy EH. Dean, 288-1912 John Easton, 3-7-1912 WB, Dunn, 22412-1995, 
Wo, Storeh J: Wallace H, Motattrty H. MeGaterty 

1. rion Ayn U Lohman Lohmann 

SE 28-54-14 J. Schadeck Ne 36-94-14 W 2 36-94-14 

WEE. Walker, 1731910 gw 34.94.14 John Lepard, 6-9-1910 Wm, Carlson, 26-6-1910 
©.Bium 8, Chidley T.Metatterty 0. Ekelund 

M. Walker E Haossel Hi MeCatery A Nelsen 

M. Chdley Wim. Storch L Lotrmann H. Mecatterty 

Morgan Transport Lid. Erion D. andL. Lair U Lohemann 

NE 34-34-14 SE 34-34-14 SE95-34-14 Ee 36-34-14 

Frank Copp, 29-11-1910 Phil Bruder, 31-5-1911 Rob Smith, 27-7-1912 Wm, Winmill, 1-4-1909 
Mac Lepard H. McCarty J Simon H, Nelson 

R. chley R.Chidley i. Mecatery 


| am sorry for any errors or omissions in the names and land locations. 
Land presently being lived on: 


SE 27-34-14 NE 10-34-14 NW 13-34-14 Sw 1234-14 


Mr. 8M Albert & Ares Delors . 
H8.D.Boyson ee Delkor Mc BM. A, Wolfert Mr. & MIS , Nelson 


CORINNE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2497 
By Orpha Wolfert 

In July, 1911, the Department of Education gave instructions to Mr. Frank 

Kennedy to call a meeting for the purpose of organizing a board to transact the 

business of the district. Trustees were Edward Lepard, Herman Simon and Frank 

Kennedy. By September they had chosen a site in the centre of the district, the 





Corinne Schoo! built in 1912 


In order to build the school house, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars was 
borrowed on the securities of the district, The money was to be repaid in ten 
installments at eight per cent interest. The lumber was purchased from the Stettler 
Lumber Company at a cost of $485.00. John Wallace did the mason work and the 
plastering, furnishing all materials except the stones, which were supplied by 
William Collins. William Harvey hauled all the lumber and hardware and supplied 
the labor, The Ilisey Brothers furnished all the hardware for the erected 
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schoolhouse, coal shed and outbuildings. The business of purchasing the building 
supplies for the proposed school was completed onsDecember 6, 1911, and the 
school was built in 1912. It was named Corinne after the birthplace of an American 
settler, Herman Simon. 

The first meeting after the completion of the school was held in the building 
on January 15, 1913, The minutes tell of holding classes only eight months of the 
year, to take advantage of the warm summer months. School started in March or 
April, and there was a two week vacation in the middle of the term. In 1927 the 
school had to be closed for ten days due to an epidemic of infantile paralysis. 


Corinne School students — 1931. John Wallace, Arthur Ekelund, William Rutherford, Ken Simon, Lucy 
Wigley, Grace Wigley, Fred Harvey, Arley Chidley, Janet Easton, Jewel Adams, Mary Campbell, Mar- 
garet Simon, Alex Rutherford, Bill Chidley, Zelma Blum, Patrick Lepard, Fred Wigley, Albert Delker, 
David Wallace, Francis Harvey, Josephine Harvey, Ethel Rutherford, Joe Higgins, Jessie Rutherford, 
Harold Simon, Margaret Wallace, Hazel Kennedy, Hugh Campbell 












orinne Schoo! students — 1934-36. Teacher, Marion Taylor. Back Row: David Easton, Joe Higgins, 
Bill Chidiey, Albert Delker, Margaret Wallace, Mary Campbell. Second Row: Andy Harvey, Muri Chidley, 
Asley Chidley, Mae Oelker’ Third Row: Dorothy Lepard, Irene Kennedy, Isobel Campbell, Evelyn Ekelund, 
Alfred Delker. Front Row: Nellie Harvey, Don Campbell, Donna Lepard, 
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orinne School pupils — 1944. Teacher, Doreen Lyxzen. Dorothy Lepard, Donald Campbell, Henry 
Noison, Gordon Ironside, Allan ironside, Mary Ironside, Clark Ironside, Harold Lepard, Corinne Iron 
side, Elmer Nelson, Gladys Ironside, 





Corinne Schoo! students — 1948. Taylor Twin, Bert Chidley, Clark Ironside, Taylor Twin, Margaret 
Tronside, Georgian Wright, Gladys Ironside, Norman Wallace, Norman Slemp. 


There seemed to be the need for another school to accommodate the 
children from the southern part of the district, so a new school district, Pleasant 
Site No. 4210, was formed. According to the minutes of the meetings, the school 
district was formed but no building was ever erected. Apparently the formation of 
@ district was sufficient to allow a grant to be paid to Corinne for the pupils who 
attended there from Pleasant Site. Corinne accepted the eight pupils from the 
area, and the new district was never mentioned again. Mr. William Henderson was 
the teacher at the time. 

In 1981, a room was rented in the William Harvey home for the purpose of 
holding high school classes. Grades one to eight remained in Corinne school. In 
1934 the district had financial problems and hiring a teacher was almost 
impossible. After advertising in the papers, the board hired Miss Marion Taylor, 
brought grade nine back to Corinne, and closed the high school. Pupils from 
grades ten, eleven and twelve had to go to Castor or Hanna to further their 
education. 

In 1935 the small school districts became part of Sullivan Lake schoo! 
division, with offices in Hanna. 

Corinne was not only the centre of the education facilities for the district, i 
was also used for church services, concerts, card parties and dances. In the 
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earlier years the people of the Endiang community came to entertain with plays 
and songs. After the concerts there would be lunch; theg the desks would be piled 
up and pushed against the walls and the dancing would start. Old and young 
enjoyed these dances. Music was supplied by the Lepard family, or the Ironside 
brothers with violin and guitar. For the Christmas concert, all the boys and girls 
had the pleasure of new clothes. 

Corinne school was kept open until 1952, when the children were vanned to 
‘Scapa. It was difficult to get teachers to come to a school which was so far from 
town. At one time Corinne consisted of a school, a barn, a coal shed and a well, 
and the yard was surrounded by a page wire fence. Trees had been planted. But 
now the time has taken its toll and all that remains is the schoolhouse, which is. 
used as a granary. 

Names of families who attended the school were: Adams, Blum, Boles, 
Carison, Campbell, Chidley, Copp, Coulter, Delker, Easton, Ekelund, Gustafson, 
Herring, Harvey, Higgins, Hamilton, Ironside, Johnson, Keller, Kerner, Kennedy, 
Lepard, McRae, McCafferty, Nelson, Ortt, Parro, Rehill, Rutherford, Simon, 
Slemp, Tucker, Taylor, Wallace, Walker, Waterhouse, Wigley, Wright and Winmill 

Teachers and supervisors who taught at Corinne and the high school were 
Miss Dawson, Mr. Frederickson, Miss McEachern, W.H. Pediey, Miss Ford, E.V. 
Smart, C.A. Sullivan, M.G. Scott, James McPherson, Jean Blackwood, Jean 
Palmer, Annie English, Violet Williams Lepard, E.G. Hamilton, Edith Smith, 
William Henderson, Mary Trenaman, Edna Blackwood, L.A. Reid, Scollan, Violet 
Diprose, Marion Taylor, C.O. Tuttle, Norine Maynes, Bernard Holt, Dorothy Cook, 
| Margaret Waterhouse, Daisy Kerner, Doreen Lyxzen, Miss Nester, Shirley Ekman, | 
Mrs. Art Weich, Jos. A. Connelly, Francis R. Thompson, A.R. Barton, Harold | 
Unsworth, William Coulter. 

These names are not in the order that they taught in the district, and | am | 

| 








sorry for any omissions. 

Superintendents were W.G. Hay, Mr. Korek, J.C. Jonason, L.A. Thurber, G.K. 
Haverstock, J.C. Butchart, C.B. Yule, W.J. McLean, J.D. Aikenhead and F.J. Carr. 

Of all the farm steads in the schoo! district that were occupied at one time, 
now only four have families living on them: Delker, Wolfert, Boyson and Nelson. 
| ‘One evening in February, 1977, we visited with Mr. Donald Simon and Mr. iu 

Harry McCafferty. They began to reminisce about school days at Corinne. The 
conversation went something like this: 

“Donald, do you remember when we used to squirt the teacher with those old 
fountain pens? Boy, would she get mad!” 

“Yes, Harry, that was Miss Williams, She was a good teacher and very nice to 
us, despite what we put her through.” 

“Do you remember when you and Bob Hamilton used to sign each other's 
report cards, until you signed Tom instead of Thomas on Bob's card. Boy! That 
strap sure did hurt!” 

“Well, that didn't hurt our dignity as bad as the time when we washed my 
brother Ken's face with frozen potatoes and Miss Williams nearly wore herself out 
strapping us boys. Counting us to see how many she had spanked she said, 
"There is one more. Who is it? ' Alex Wallace spoke up and said, ‘All | did was rub 
dirt on his face.’ Out came the strap again.” 

“We had fun at school, although | sometimes wonder why we went.” 
| “Remember how you used to hide your books under the bridge when you 
didn’t get your homework done?" 

“Yes, Don, and she would send me back to get them, and | had to do my 
homework at recess, but that wasn't too bad. At least my parents didn't find out.” 
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Taken at Corinne School — 1942. Dorothy Lepard, Joe Lepard, Herman Simon, Harold Lepard, Mrs. 
Tom McCatferty, Harry McCafferty, Mrs. Harvey, George Benzle, Bill Haner, Frank Benzie, Mrs. Simon, 
soe Higgins, Bill Harvey, Tom McCafferty, Donna Lepard 


“Do you remember the time we went poisoning gophers and sampled that 
snuff in the little round box?” 

“I thought | was poisoned. Snuff chewing wasn’t for us.” 

“I thought you were going to die on me!” 

Leslie Walker, another former student at Corinne, remembers two of his 
teachers. “Mr. Frederickson was an elderly man with grey whiskers, and he drove 
to school in a buggy with a single horse. He travelled seven miles each way, and to 
get his horse to go faster he would say, "Hip-a holly!” After lunch hour he would 
ut his feet on the desk and lean back against the chalk rail below the blackboard 
for a siesta, Three of us boys would get out our elastic bands and roll up inch 
squares of paper for spit wads, and aim them at his number nines. All was fine 
Until one went between his feet and smacked him on the chin. That fun was short- 
lived, and we were punished by having to stay in after school to clean the 
blackboards and sweep the floor. After that he took his rest at noon hour while us 
students were outside eating our lunch, 

“Miss Sullivan was @ good-sized teacher with an Irish accent. We boys 
thought she was very strict, as we couldn't get away with any pranks on the girls 
anymore. One of the boys’ pastimes was to have about thirty feet of chalk line and 
make a slip knot in one end and catch gophers. We would lay the loop around the 
gopher hole and when the gopher would stick his head out of the hole, we pulled 
the string and we had him around the neck. One morning we caught one and put 
it in the desk with the attendance records. When she pulled open the drawer for 
roll call, the rodent squeaked and jumped on her lap, she squealed and jumped 
‘on her desk. No one knew who had done the trick, but everyone helped chase it 
out 








MRS. DOREEN LYXZEN KERNER, By Victoria Doreen Lyxzen Kerner —| 
was born on the farm on August 15, 1920. My first seven years of schooling were at 
Crow Hill, My first teacher was Agnes Cameron. In 1983 | took my grade nine in 
‘Scapa so Marie Lohrmann and | rode to school. | had an old chestnut-colored 
horse appropriately named Chess, who shied at everything and sometimes 
dumped me off. For the next two years | was back at Crow Hill, but the Board 
wouldn't allow instruction in Grade 11 so | worked by myself with help from Wilma 
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‘Symth after school hours. It was a lost year. | spent one year at Stettler High 
‘School and then went back to riding to Scapa, a bay this time | called "Beauty’. 
Ralph Ringdahl was teaching high school. I never missed many days of school, 
except if there was a blizzard. 

In 1938 the Dormitory opened in Hanna and | attended Hanna High schoo! to 
get my remaining subjects and grade twelve. Because | couldn't get a third year 
Latin course which | needed, | stayed home one year and took correspondence. In 





1940 | attended Calgary Normal School. 


Lyrzen, Mrs. Chidley, Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. Campbell, Cora Ironside holding Willie, Hazel Slemp and 
Faye, Mrs. Lepard, Ruth Ironside. 





My teaching career started at Bingo, a school set in the north-east corner of a 
twelve mile cattle lease. | was never short of ‘Beef on the Hoof’, especially one 
night during a blizzard when they all crowded on the south side of my teacherage. 
‘Thank goodness the fence was a few feet away from the teacherage. There were 
three families there, the Lebmans, Sarrs and Roesslers. | boarded with the 
Roesslers and their seven children, until the powers that be hauled in a two- 
roomed teacherage. 

| did the janitor work for the use of the teacherage. | split a lot of wood and 
hauled in a lot of coal, as well as clinkers and ashes which went out. Those old 
Waterbury furnaces had enormous appetites and were quite disconcerting at 
times, such as when a solid clinker formed, and as one tried to remove it, all the 
hot coals would fall into the ash pan. So one would hurriedly try to start a new fire 
‘and hope the school would get warm enough. School started at 9:30 during the 
winter months. Sometimes pupils ran up and down the aisles to keep warm or 
brought desks up close beside the furnace to do their work, 

Thad many varied experiences in my first teacherage and school, once a 
family of skunks decided to make thelr home under the school. My teacherage 
was pretty wide open. Water in the wash basin, three feet from a huge cast iron 
range, would freeze during forenoon while | was at school. | had a pot-bellled 
heater next to my bed in the second room and often sat on the bed with my coat 
on, to eat my lunch. One morning after a blizzard | discovered a snow drift inside 
the house as high as my window sill on the north side, and petering out at my 
range. | had to shovel snow before | could get my breakfast; of course there was a 
iim of snow over everything in the room. The second year my eight-year-old 
cousin Myrna Erickson stayed with me. 

In October 1943 | started teaching at Corinne. This was the year the polio was 
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bad and all schools were closed for about a month. The second year Mary Keller 
stayed with me to finish her grade nine. We lived in a one roomed teacherage and 
‘our main problem here was the chimney. When the wind blew from a certain 
direction all my stove would do was smoke. One morning I left the door open while 
Iwas over at the school and Mr. Keller who was bringing Mary back, breasted the 
hill and came hurrying down because he thought the teacherage was on fire. 
Finally a cap was put on the chimney that was almost tall enough to be a spire, but 
it solved the problem. 

In the fall of 1945 1 started teaching grades one to six in Scapa, and also 
working in the store. | quit at Christmas. Mrs. Harry Cook was teaching Junior 
High. No teacher was available for the smaller grades at first so a Supervisor was 
hired for a tew weeks. | returned to teaching in 1947 at Rosebud, near Drumheller. 
Iwas to teach nineteen pupils, but opening morning | thought there was no end. 
The last one in the door was number 33, | hadn't enough desks, seats, space or 
anything. Many had to double up in a seat. Imagine the discipline problem! Finally 
more desks were brought in, but there wasn't enough spaces so rows were 
pushed together and right up to the blackboards. I had trouble moving between 
desks and the blackboards, After the New Year a larger school was hauled in. That 
was the year Seven Creek flooded and we were without mall for a month. 

| completed my Junior Home Economics that summer at the University of 
Alberta and started my specialized career on the circuit at Champion, Carmangay 
and Barons. | had unique boarding facilities at Champion. | lived at Libby Latif's 
and had breakfast there. For dinner (when not on circuit) and supper | had to go to. 
the Marshman’s. Lunch was non-existant out on the circuit unless | bought 
something to eat. After summer school again I moved south to the Bow Island- 
Foremost circuit. 

| married John Wendlane Kerner on July 7, 1951 and we started wildcatting in 
the oil fields for four years. It took us to such places as Lac La Biche in north- 
eastern Alberta, Hudson Hope in B.C., Aden near the Montana border and 
Shaunavon, Saskatchewan. One son Brian Wayne was born at Castor on October 
18, 1953. In the spring of 1955 we bought a quarter of irrigated land three miles 
east of Bow Island and left the oil fields for good. After John died of cancer on July 
12, 1971, | rented the land but continue to live on the farm, | had gone back to 
teaching Home Economics at Senator Gershaw High in 1962, and fifteen years 
later, I'm still there. 


FRED STICKNEY, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Fred Stickney homesteaded on the 
NE 21-34-14 in 1908, He and his wife lived in a sod house. His wife was a very 
handy person so she undertook the job of plastering the inside of their home with 
plaster of paris. The walls were snow white, Mrs. Chidley commented on Mrs. 
Stickney's management. This house was the most beautiful home to walk into. 

During threshing time, Fred was engineer on a steam threshing machine 
which belonged to Fred Saar. He was a brother of Harry Saar of the Spondin 
district. 


JULIEN KVALNER, By Harry Nelson — Julien Kvainer filed on the SE 30-34-13 
‘on July 16, 1908. He proved up on his homestead and also worked out. After he 
got title to the land he rented it out to Albert Kennedy for a few years and later sold 
it to Mr. Hubert who farmed it for a short time. It was then sold to Oscar Gustafson 
who farmed it till he retired. Harry Nelson bought it and still farms it. Not too much 
is known about Julien Kvainer as he was only here a few years and then left the 
country. 
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JOHN GRAHAM SR. STORY, By Inga Strandberg — John Graham 
homesteaded on the SW 12-34-14 in 1908. His son John junior filed on his 
homestead on the NE 6-34-14, and a pre-emption’on the NW 12-34-14. They 
made their home on the SW 12-34-14, John Graham Sr. had two children, a son 
John and a daughter, who was a trained nurse. The daughter came to live with her 
father and brother for a couple of years and nursed in the district. She enjoyed 






t driving around with Mrs. Lepard in a buggy. 
Siquard Larson courted her and later they were married. Later Mr. Graham | 
) Sr. and Mr. and Mrs. Larson left for New Zealand. While Mr. Graham was in the 
; district he was chairman at the first U.F.A. meeting in the Garden Plain hall. He 
old his land to Dan Campbell before leaving. Mr. Graham lived to the ripe old age 


of 104. 


Graham family and Larson — Kathy, John Sr., John Jr., Sigrid Larson 


THE JOHN GRAHAM JR. STORY, By Orpha Wolfert — John Graham Jr. 
was the son of John Graham Sr., and he homesteaded on the SW 12-34-14. He 
was a bachelor and enjoyed his life. 

Mrs. Elechia Chidley remembered the Lepard boys catching John Graham's 
chickens and tying them to the fence posts, as the chickens were squawking, Mr. 
Graham came out in his pyjamas, seeing who it was and what they were doing he 
jumped on his horse in his pyjamas and rode his horse as fast as he could to see 
Mr. Lepard. By the time he got there the boys were already home, and he didn't 
| have much to say or explain why he was wearing his sleeping attire. He was a good 
sport about it all. The boys liked to play tricks on the old man. Another night they 
took one of his little pigs and put it in the attic of his house. Poor John didn’t know 
what to do, but he got his thoughts about him and rescued the poor little animal 
and laughed about it. 

Mrs. Chidley enjoyed playing the violin and remembers her first store violin 
(the others were homemade ones) this was a gift from Mr. Graham. 
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THE DAN CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Mrs. Dan Campbell — My husband, Dan 
Campbell returned to Canada after four years with the Canadian Army in 1919. 1 
came as a war bride and we decided to go farming, Before the war, Dan had a 
homestead north of Cochrane, where he owned several head of cattle and horses, 
which had multiplied during the years. We bought a Soldier Settlement Board 
farm twenty-four miles north of Hanna, where Mr. Graham lived. We shipped the 
cattle there as soon as we could. Mr. Bob Smith was the Superior of the Board at 
that time. With the war gratuities we bought a team of work horses from Mr. and 
Mrs. Wickson, who operated the General Store and Post Office, just a mile north 
of us. Later we purchased a saddle horse and a buggy from Mac Lepard, 

That first winter was a hard winter with lots of snow and severe cold weather. 
We had a terrific blizzard towards the end, and most of the cattle perished in the 
deep snow drifts. We fed the cattle on green feed bought from a neighbor for five 
cents a sheaf. We drew water from a well which was a few yards from the house. 
The water contained alkali and made us both quite ill for a while. 

We lived in a two-roomed house which was very small and very cold. 
Eventually Dan built a bungalow, hauling the lumber for it with a team and wagon 
from Castor. After the first planting of wheat, Dan broke more acres of land for 
next year's crop. We also planted a garden and raised chickens, borrowing brood 
hens from our very kind neighbors. Our crops were very poor, yielding scarcely 
enough seed for the following year. 

In May 1920, our daughter was born in Castor, where Doctor McPherson was 
our doctor. Our nearest neighbors were the Donald Campbell family. 

The work was hard, we milked cows and were able to ship cream to Hanna. 
Our eggs and some cream we took to the Garden Plain Store and exchanged 
them for groceries. Our water for washing had to be carried from the well and 
clothing had to be scrubbed on a wash board. 

We were sorry to leave our first home, but decided to give up farming after a 
lot of hard work and only one crop, which was destroyed by hail just before being 
harvested. We never regretted leaving when we did. Dan went into the garage 
business in Calgary and was with General Supplies for over twenty years. During 
the Second World War, Dan worked as an Instructor in Mechanics for the Navy; 
later lived in Victoria where he owned a Service Station at Langford. He passed 
away July 6, 1964 


WILLIAM RUTHERFORD and FAMILY, By Ethel Rutherford Martin — 
William Rutherford and his wife Dora and seven children landed in Hanna in 
November 1923 during the biggest blizzard they had had in years in the Hanna 
district. They came from England and had never seen snow. We lived with 
Granddad Rutherford on his farm at Dowling Lake for a year, then Dad got a job 
on the railroad (he was a coal miner in England) and we moved to the town of 
Hanna, 

We lived in town for a couple of years, then dad, a World War veteran, 
arranged to buy a farm in the Garden Plain district, through the Soldier Settlement 
Board. We farmed there for eleven years, were dried out and hailed out at least 
eight of the years we lived there. Our garden more than once was blown onto the 
road allowance and the lettuce and radishes grew out there. | will never forget the 
sandstorms and blizzards. More than once Mrs. Higgins let us children stay at her 
house when we couldn't get home from school on account of the storms. 

We worked hard on the farm; Mom had chickens and turkeys, dad kept some 
cattle, horses and pigs. He was very busy and very fussy also, every thing had to 
be kept tidy and in its place. We planted hundreds of carragana and always had a 
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big garden. We all had to help pull mustard weed, make hay, stook bundles and so 
on. Mother was a jolly Scottish lady and kept us all as happy as she could. She had 
to work hard as the rest of us although she was never vety strong. My parents had 
never farmed before and we had left a real nice home in England where we didn't 
know what hard times were. Dad made us a swing and homemade sleigh, and 
would go out to play ball with us when he had time. When he wasn't too tired he 
would sing or play the mouth organ. 

‘Alex was the family cut up. He would make plasticine bucking horses, etc., 
and when the teacher wasn't looking, he would make them prance on his desk. 
When he was caught and the teacher would give him the strap he could bring on 
the tears, so she would end up feeling sorry for him. 

‘Once when Isabel and Dora had gone to Scapa in an open cutter for 
groceries, a blizzard came up. Dora ran behind the sleigh to keep warm, but Isabel 
froze the toes on her left foot. Two of her toes fell off at home before the folks 
could get her to the hospital, as the roads were blocked and there was no way to. 
get to a doctor. When she did get to Hanna they operated and removed all but her 
little toe. It was very painful, but it didn’t hold her back. She danced and lived life to 
the fullest. 

We have all had a good life and lots of memories, happy and otherwise. The 
folks moved to Armistice, Alberta in 1937. 

Mary married M, Campbell and passed away when she was thirty. The cause 
of her death was unknown. 

Dora married C. Nessen. Isabell married G. Hoover, they lived in southern 
Alberta. They both have passed away. 

Ethel married P. Martin, and we live in Edmonton. Jessie married M. Abram, 
of Dewberry. 

Bill was in active service overseas, he married Daisy Hawker, an English war 
bride. They live at Ponoka. 

Alex was Killed in Action on D. Day at the age of twenty-two. Dad passed away 
in 1950 at the age of 78 years, and Mother in 1953 at the age of 75 years. 


JAMES ADAMS, By Margaret Nelson — James Adams came to Garden Plain 
area with his partner John Campbell to homestead in the year 1908. He filed on 
NW 18-34-13. Little is known of his early days. He proved up his tand and a short 
time later returned to Calgary where he had worked before his endeavor in 
homesteading. 


THE CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Don 
Campbell — Jack Campbell came to 
the Garden Plain district in 1908, ap- 
proximately one year after the area north 
east of Drumheller was opened up for 
homesteading. He and his partner, 
James Adams, settled on a homestead 
on the SW 18-34-14. James returned 
to Calgary but Jack remained on the 
homestead until 1909 when he, too, re 
turned to Calgary. On New Year's Day 
in 1910 he came back to the homestead 
a i and remained in the district until his 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Campbell Wedding Day 404, omar ee 
Soon after he settled on the homestead he was joined by his sister Nan and 
his parents, 
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His brother, Don Campbell, homesteaded the NE 13-34-14. He served 
overseas for four years during World War | with the 31st Infantry Battalion. On his 
return after the war, he and his wife Agnes and son Hugh, who had been born in 
Scotland, lived in a granary in Jack's yard until the home across the way was built. 
Four more children were born in Canada, Leslie who died at the age of four, Mary, 
Isabel and Don. Jack's original homestead remained in the family for some sixty- 
seven years, until it was sold in 1976 after Hugh's death. 

During his early years on the homestead Jack was very active in community 
affairs, serving on the board of Buchan school and the United Farmers of Alberta. 
Being the musical member of the family, he enjoyed playing the accordion at get- 
togethers. 


THE CAMPBELL FAMILY, By Mrs. Betty Waterhouse — My husband, Bert 
Waterhouse, first met the Campbells In 1919. He was on his way to Unsworth's 
with his team and wagon to get his first load of coal, and stopped in at Campbell's 
to enquire where the coal mine was, as he was an easterner from Ontario, and 
didn’t know too much about the west, especially the bald headed prairies. He was 
asked in for a cup of tea and a piece of shortbread, and that was the beginning of a 
long-standing, wonderful friendship. Donald and Bert had both been in the first 
World War and had lots in common to talk about. 

Mrs. Campbell came from Nairn, Scotland, in 1918, I believe, and | came from 
Glascow in 1920, so the Campbells and I had lots to talk about and it was good to 
meet someone else from Scotland. | am sure a finer family would be hard to find; 
they were so kind to everyone. One just got inside the house when the kettle was. 
put on the stove and there would be tea and shortbread, a favorite of Mrs. 
Campbell's which she loved to bake. 

Iremember one time in the twenties, Donald was taking a load of grain to the 
elevator, and on his way back home from Castor he called in at our house. | put the 
kettle on for a cup of tea, but Donald said, “I just came in because | have a wee 
treat to share with you.” He had bought sausages in Castor and shared them with 
us. We never forgot that treat; that was only one of the times. They were always 
sharing with others, no matter what it was. 

| also remember Donald's Dad, a wonderful old gentleman and very Scotch. 

Nan and Jack were wonderful people too. One never left their place without 
having a cup of tea and a good friendly chat. Donald's garden was something to be 
admired, flowers of all kinds and colors. He took such pride in it, and | always 
came home with a lovely big bouquet. 

Hugh never complained and never turned down anyone if they needed a 
helping hand. They have all gone from us now to a well-deserved rest where | am 
sure their kindness has been rewarded. 

My four daughters and | still correspond with Poll, Isobel and Don. We like to 
keep up the friendship that started so long ago. We will never forget the good 
times we had and the people who helped make them. We were all poor, but rich in 
the things money cannot buy. 





MR. WILLIAM BOLES, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. William Boles homesteaded 
on the SW 22-34-14 in 1911. He had a brother in the Scapa district. William and his. 
wife had two daughters and one son: Gladys was the oldest born in 1905, Della 
was the youngest girl born in 1913. Their only son Byron, was born in 1911. 

Garden Plain Breezes in the Castor Advance in 1916 read; In 1916, William 
Boles was elected to the council of the Municipality of the Sullivan Lake School 
Division No. 335. He served on the council until 1927. 
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The Bole Family sold their land to Willard Roney and left the district. Their 
destiny is unknown, » 


CLARENCE RONEY, By Gladys M. 
Roney — My husband, Clarence W. 
Roney was one of the first settlers in the 
Garden Plain district, along with Harry 
McArthur and Joseph Higgins who 
homesteaded together. 

Clarence Roney was born in Will. 
mington, Delaware, in 1887. He went to 
the Yukon to pan for gold and then came 
to Canada, became a Canadian citizen, 
and homesteaded in 1909. He worked 
on the homestead for six months of the 
year, the other six months he worked 
‘as a surveyor on the Bantt-Windermere 
highway. He built a sod house on the 
homestead, and made his own bread, 
pies and cakes. 

In 1914 he joined the army and trained in Calgary, went overseas with the 
31st battalion, and returned in 1919. He built a house and started farming, 
obtaining his stock and machinery through the Soldier Settlement Board. 

In 1926 he married Gladys Hamilton, daughter of R.E. Hamilton. We have one 
daughter Betty. We stayed on the farm until 1932 when we went into business at 
Dinant, Alberta. 

In 1987 we moved to British Columbia. Clarence was in the retail business 
until his retirement in 1958. He died on July 25, 1971, In Vancouver, B.C. 





Clarence Roney 


WILLARD RONEY, By Orpha Wolfert — In 1910, Willard Roney, his brother 
James and their parents, came from Unionville, lowa, to the Corinne district, Their 
brother Clarence had come in 1909. Willard purchased the Boles homestead and 
the Harry McCafferty farm. He had filed on a parcel of land which he didn't keep, 
and let Mr. R.E. Hamilton take possession of it. 

Willard returned to Unionville, but later came back to the Corinne district. He 
and his wife Nellie had a daughter, Gladys, who married a man whose surname 
was Light. Willard has passed away; his wife still lives in Unionville. 


Alberta Kennedy, Mrs. Frank Kennedy, Mrs. Herman Simon, Helen Kennedy, Donald Simon, Maxine 
‘Simon, Ken Simon, Jim Adams, Herman Simon, Frank Kennedy, Willard Roney, Wiliam Harvey, Mildred 
Harvey, Irene Kennedy, Margurte Simon, Fred Harvey, Andy Harvey, Frances Harvey, Harold Simon, 
Nellie Harvey. 
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MR. and MRS. MARTIN SIVERSON, By Inga Strandberg — Martin Siverson 
was born in Oslo, Norway on September 16,+1885. His mother made a living 
washing clothes by hand, scrubbing them on a washboard. In the winter the 
clothes would freeze on the line and my dad would help bring them into the house 
to finish drying. Dad worked in a cork factory, cutting corks by hand with a sharp 
knife from slabs of cork tree bark. It was a very tiresome job, and made him 
decide to emigrate to try to make a living in a more interesting way. 

In the United States he worked on the railroad and as a lumberjack, but the 
slogan, ‘Go west, young man’, and the desire to own a farm so he could eat all the 
‘eggs he wanted, inspired him to go homesteading. Perhaps eggs were expensive 
because all chicks were hatched by hens on the farm in those days. 

He arrived in the Garden Plain area during the wet years and with the tall 
ungrazed prairie wool to hold the moisture, water was abundant, He had come 
from a land noted for its fjords and fish; he chose to homestead the SE 12-34-14 
because it had a couple of sloughs on it, and he believed they would have fish in 






Harold, Stanley, Inga Strandberg, Alf Siverson, Mr. and Mrs. Strandberg holding Kenneth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Siverson holding Muriel 


What wonderful plans for a farm that would produce crops, livestock, 
chickens and even fish, went through his mind as he filed on his homestead on 
dune 27, 1908. 

In Stettler Dad met Jacob Hagan who had filed on the NE 12-34-14 the same 
day, and Siguard Larson. The three men walked together to their homesteads. 
Jacob had bought some oxen and a walking plow. He bullt a sod shack and a 
barn; Larson, a carpenter by trade, built a sturdy ten by twelve building of lumber 
‘on my dad’s homestead for their home. 

Once Dad went duck hunting on Sullivan Lake. A very heavy fog came up 
suddenly, and lasted for thirty-six hours. Dad became lost and walked in circles 
for two nights and a day; he had to keep moving so that he would not freeze to 
death. A search party found his footprints only fifty feet from a home north of the 
correction line. When the fog finally cleared he was half a mile from a stopping 
house where he sought shelter. He was too tired to eat; a bed never felt better 

During the winter Dad went to Calgary and Gleichen to work. In the spring of 
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1909 he returned to the homestead with a walking plow and four oxen. One of the 
oxen was a white bull that sired a white heifer calf for ighn Campbell. John kept 
the heifer, and for as long as he farmed, he occasionally had white calves from her 
offspring. 

During the summer Dad broke some land and worked for Kane. He built 
another shack to replace the one which had been destroyed by a prairie fire, but 
that was blown down by a strong wind, so he had to start all over again. During 
hail storm in 1928, a gust of wind which shook the house we were living in, picked 
up the shack. It flew past the window, then up in the air, twirling around, tearing 
into pieces which scattered for some distance. It really frightened me and every 
time it blows hard | remember that shack flying past the window. 

After Dad got his shack built, Larson moved his building to the Hagan 
homestead, and lived there until he married Miss Graham. Hagan then occupied it 
untit he left for Prince Rupert, and from that time until 1927 it was used for storing 
grain. That summer the Johanssons, mother's brother and his family, arrived from 
Sweden, and lived in it. While they were there, my uncle worked in the mine and 
hunted ducks and rabbits for meat. One time he shot a badger. My aunt borrowed 
my mother's meat grinder and made hamburger from it. When our relatives left for 
Edmonton in 1928, the shack stood empty until it was moved to Dad's farmstead to 
be used for storage. When Alf operated the Garden Plain service station during 
the sixties it was moved there to be used as an office bullding. It is now a chicken 
house on the farm of Walter Gross of Spondin. 

In 1913 Siguard Larson helped Dad dig a well in his hog pasture, but the 
water contained so many salts that it was fit for neither man nor beast to drink. 

When Hagan left he rented his homestead to my dad. During the thirties when 
times were so bad, the taxes were not paid, and the Special Areas took 
possession of it. Dad rented it from them until Alf took it over. He eventually sold 
the lease rights to Lloyd Strandberg who is now operating it. 

‘About 1916 Larson built a two-roomed cottage which was Dad's home for the 
remainder of his life. That same year Karin Johansson left her homeland in 
‘Sweden and visited her sister, Anna Peterson, at Richdale. Then she came to stay 
with another sister, Matilda Ekelund, in the Corinne district. She worked for the 
Frank Kennedy family for a while, then in 1918 she married Martin Siverson. 

On May 13, 1919, their daughter Inga Marie was born, with Mrs. Matilda 
Speten assisting. Incidentally, my birth was not registered, so when | applied for a 
birth certificate in 1957, Mr. Alex Wilson and my Dad had to sign a form stating 
that they had known me alll my life. My brother, Alf, was born on November 17, 
1924. This time Mrs, Halverson was with my mother. 

In 1920 Dad bought two cows, the herd foundation and the beginning of 
milking cows. At first the cream was churned and the butter sold at the stores. | 
can remember when Dad brought the first cream can home. From then on the 
cream was shipped to the creamery. 

Hail can be destructive, but in 1928 | gained from it. | took my total savings of 
$7.50 and insured Dad's crop. When it was hailed out | received $75.00. With the 
money I bought a black calf from James Bradshaw for $20.00, and later sold it for 
‘$40.00 | was rich. However, the depression struck and daddy borrowed it all. He 
did not forget it though; after | was married he gave me my favorite cow, Gullroos, 
and a mare. The mare produced two colts, but they have all been sold. The cow 
gave me a heifer and a bull calf; money from the sale of offspring bought a 
purebred cow which has increased into a small herd. There are still descendants 
of Gullroos in our herd, and she had come from one of the cows dad had bought at 
Mrs. Speten’s sale in 1920. 
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Because of the distance to school, | did not attend until | was twelve years old, 
Mother had the equivalent of a grade eight in Sweden, she was partially deaf, 
could not read English, and spoke it very little. But with the aid of a first reader and 
an arithmetic book which Mrs. Halverson gave her, and a dictionary, Mother 
began to teach me. She discovered that school books were obtainable through 
Eaton's mail order service, so for years | received new readers for Christmas 
presents. | used to love the stories in those readers, and would read them through 
silently, but Mother insisted that | had to read aloud for an hour every day. | used 
to read aloud and churn the butter at the same time. Due to mother’s efforts, | was 
able to go into grade seven when I started school, and obtained my grade eight 
diploma after two years at Corrine. 

Firewood and kindling was very scarce, and | can remember helping my 
mother gather dry cow chips to use as fuel. 

One fall day when | was quite young | noticed the buckbrush turning black on 
SW 7-34-18. My mother was milking a cow, and how | must have frightened her 
when | came running and yelling that the prairie was on fire. She quickly went to 
the house and wrote a note, “Please send Martin home as there is a prairie fire 
east of our house.” She instructed me to go to James Wright's place, where Dad 
was working on the threshing outfit, as fast as | could. | ran most of the way, not far 
short of a mile. Mrs. Wright got the message to my dad, and people from far and 
near came to fight the fire. Mrs. Burt from Scapa came in a car; she took my 
mother, Alf and me with her, and cream cans of water so the men could soak the 
sacks they were using to beat out the flames. Luckily there was little wind so the 
fire was brought under control before it caused much damage to the native grass. 

‘Those golden straw stacks of the threshing era provided food and shelter for 
the livestock during the winter. As the animals ate around them they became 
mushroom-shaped; with a blanket of snow and ice on them they could become 
death traps if the tops slid on top of the animals. Such an avalanche put me ina 
tricky situation one time when | had gone with my father for a load of straw. 

He was using a wagon box on bobsleighs, pulled by a team of horses. My dad 
started to load the straw when he noticed the top of the stack starting to move. He 
yelled a warning, but before | could get out of the way the top of the stack came 
down on me, pinning my face against the wagon box. It was God's providence that 
the team did not move; | shudder at the thought of what would have happened if 
my face had rubbed against the box with the stakes and bolts sticking out of it. My 
dad dug me out, none the worse for the experience, except for some black and 
blue spots which disappeared in time. 

Horses can be balky. My dad had one, a pretty little bay called Maud. As he 
was short of horses, he had to use her, but after a night's rest she would balk; she 
just refused to work in the morning. So | would hold the rest of the horses while 
dad jumped on her and rode her at full gallop around the field. Then he would 
hook the horses to the implement and away she would go and work, sweaty, 
putfing and blowing. 

Our bachelor neighbor used to leave the oven door of his coal and wood 
stove open, so that the heat from the oven would help warm the one-room shack 
which was his home all of his days at Garden Plain. His beloved cats lived in the 
shack too, One morning he put kindling in the stove, filled the teakettle, shut the 
drafts enough that the fire would not burn out of control, closed the oven door and 
went out to feed his horses. When he returned he was met by an unfamiliar smell, 
80 he opened the oven door, and there was his cat, roasted. What an awful feeling 
that kindhearted man must have had! To my knowledge he never closed that oven 
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door again. The last time | saw that stove he had put so much stuff on the oven 
door that it would be impossible to close it without thinking. 

He also kept some chickens. Once they were visited by a striped kitty who 
helped himself to breakfast; the owner borrowed a gun and sat down in the 
chicken coop to wait for the unwelcome visitor. The animal was so long in coming 
that the man fell asleep. When the skunk did arrive the squawking of the chickens 
awakened the man, who sleepily grabbed his trusty pitchfork and killed the 
intruder, but not before it had sprayed man, coop and all with the offensive odor 
reserved for anyone getting in its way. 

In the dry thirties, those sloughs that my dad had believed might have fish in 
them, turned out to be alkaline flats with big cracks in the parched soil. The rainfall 
of the forties filled them again, and for a while one of them became the 
neighborhood skating rink; my dad donned skates and played goalkeeper. 

It was during the late thirties that some hot fat spattered into one of Mother's 
eyes when she was frying something. From that day on she mentioned that it 
bothered her. It turned to cancer which spread, and she passed away in July, 
1949. Dad remained on the farm until his death in 1964. 

My mother instilled in me a faith in God that has never left me; it is the one 
thing I can turn to when the going gets tough. As | enter the sunset years I thank 
God for my wonderful mother who made the best of what she had. She missed the 
Bun Hus or mission place that she used to go to in Sweden, as she did not get to 
go to meetings here, but she taught me that you don't have to go to church to 
worship God as He lives within us. May we meet again in the house of many 
mansions that Jesus has gone to prepare for us. 


MR. and MRS. ALF SIVERSON, By Inga Strandberg — After Alf finished 
school he worked on the farm with his dad. He married Helen Pincombe in 1953, 
and they had six children, Marie, May, Sandra, Arthur, Terry and Annette. May is 
now married to Walter Peach; they have two daughters, Vickie and Bertha. Sandra 
is married to Henry Scheffelmaier and has one daughter Tammy. Marie and 
Arthur are working in Calgary. 

‘At first the family lived on SW 12-34-14 but later moved to the SE 1-34-14 
where Alf operated the Garden Plain service station as well as the farm. In 1967 Alf 
had a sale and moved to Calgary and later to Langdon. 

‘At and Helen are now divorced, and she is married to Hugh Riddle. Terry and 
‘Annette are with their mother. Alf lives at Langdon where he is an Amway and 
Rawleigh distributor. 


MR. and MRS. OSCAR EKELUND, By Inga Strandberg — Oscar Neilson 
Ekelund was born in Skattebol, Varmland, Sweden in 1878. Like other young men 
he wanted adventure, so with his brother Theodor and sister Beda set sail for the 
United States where he worked in the fogging industry in South Dakota and 
Washington. Later he went back to his homeland for a visit and in 1910 
immigrated to Canada. On May 25, 1910, he filed on NW 24-94-14 as his 
homestead and NE 24-34-14 as his pre-emption in the Corinne district. He built his, 
homestead shack alongside the burnout on his pre-emption, and later built a 
house a mile further west. 

Matilda Johansson was born on April 25, 1886 in Varmland. On June 2, 1909, 
Matilda and her sister Anna Maria left Sweden for Chicago where they both 
worked until 1913, when she immigrated to the Corinne district near Garden Plain, 
and was united in marriage with her childhood sweetheart, Oscar Ekelund, 

To this union seven children were born. Four died in infancy. Astrid, Arthur 
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and Evelyn attended Corinne school. The family loved to visit their relatives and 
friends, and attended local social functions such as concerts and picnics. They 
were well liked as Oscar was a very honest man, 

The depression years and the drought inspired the family to look for greener 
pastures. They found a likeable place in the Daysland district, where they moved 
in 1997. In the first letter | received from my cousin Astrid after they moved she 
wrote, “And all the nice clear water we can use!” In the Corinne district their 
farmstead must have been where coal was close to the surface, as the water was a 
very dark brown. It must have been hard for my godmother, Aunt Matilda, to keep 
house at Corinne, as water for washing clothes was hauled from the neighbors. 
And if my godfather, Uncle Oscar, was like most men, she must have heard often, 
“Do you have to use so much water all the time? I've got other things to do besides 
hauling water for you to pour out.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Ekelund, Evelyn, Astrid, Arthur Ekelund, 





They farmed in the Daysland district until they retired to the town of Daysland 
in 1956, only a few months before Astrid passed away after many years of painful 
suffering from arthritis and waiting for the day she would meet Jesus face to face. 
Arthur is married to Ann Gordash, and farms the home place. They have 
seven children, Gordon, Douglas, Vickie, Timmy, Danny, Barbra and Marilyn, 
Evelyn is married to Ole Larson and has three chosen children, Allen, Carol 
and Joy. They live in Wetaskiwin, 
Oscar passed away in 1965 and Matilda in 1972. 





THE WINMILL STORY — Mr. William Winmill came to the Corinne district In 
1909 to take up a homestead. This homestead was on the NE 36-34-14. Mr. and 
Mrs. William Winmill had three children: Doris, the oldest child was born in 1921. 
Ervine, born in 1909, and the youngest was Raymond born in 1920. The three 
children attended schoo! in the Corinne School. They are all married and the two 
boys Ervine and Raymond are living in Edmonton. 

Several years ago Mr. William Winmill was seen in Edmonton, a friend of his 
remembers visiting him in the hotel in the southern part of the city. Mrs. Winmill 
has remarried and is Mrs. Flynn and Is living in Edmonton. 


GEORGE GIBB, By Margaret Nelson — in July of 1909 George Gibb filed on 
the SE 18-34-13. He broke up the required land and built a shack; during the 
winter of 1912-13 he freighted from Castor. After his homestead was proved up, 
he had enough of Alberta. He went to Saskatoon where he worked for a time 
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before going to Calgary. He later spent some time in British Columbia before 
retiring in Calgary where he passed away a few years ago. About 1921, Andrew 
Glover bought his land. 


EDWARD LEADLY, By Harry Nelson — Edward Parker Leadly homesteaded 
the NW 30-34-13 on March 29, 1909. He apparently proved up his homestead, 

Sometime later he was found dead in his shack, apparently a victim of 
ptomaine poisoning. His land was taken over by the Special Areas in the early 
thirties. It was leased by T.G. Ironside for pasture and at the present time E. Storch 
has the grazing rights. 


ROBERT COPP, By Orpha Wolfert — The year 1909 brought numbers of 
families to the Corinne area in search of land to homestead. Robert filed on the 
north west of 24-34-14 to make this his home. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Copp had two 
children, Frank and Vivian. Vivian attended school at the Corinne School. She was 
a very pleasant girl and full of laughter. She would ride her horse about four miles 
for the mall each day. 

Frank homesteaded on the north east of 34-34-14 in 1910, Later he married 
Bessie Ogg. They had one son, Robert. 

The Robert Copp and the Frank Copp families lived together and owned and 
operated a stopping house. This along with other stopping houses provided 
lodging for people travelling north and south on the main road. Later he sold his 
property to Thomas Smith. 


WILLIAM HENRY McARTHUR, By Orpha Wolfert — William McArthur 
homesteaded on the NE of 22-34-14 in 1909. After farming his land, he moved to 
Castor where he owned and operated a butcher shop. William sold his homestead 
to Mr. Willard Roney. Later he moved to British Columbia, While in B.C. he found a 
loved one and married. William passed away in 1970. 


GEORGE MARTIN, By Orpha Wolfert — In 1909, George came to the Corinne 
district to take up @ homestead on the north half of 25-34-14, He farmed his land 
Until 1920, when he left the district. George was a very short man and acquired the 
name of Little George. While homesteading he found it very difficult to harness his 
horses; he built himself a box to stand on to bridle and harness them. 

In 1919, George worked with Alex Richard on a large steam threshing 
machine doing threshing for the neighbors. In 1920, George lett the district. 

George was a very sociable bachelor with a nice personality. He enjoyed his 
“oil of happiness" and while walking down the streets of Castor he would sing his 
favorite little song, “I built the Rocky Mountains and placed them where they are. 
Sold Whiskey to the Indians, from my little Bar. 


THE HIGGINS FAMILY, By Mrs. N. Higgins — Joseph Higgins filed on a 
homestead and pre-emption about halfway between Castor and Hanna in 1909. 
He built a sod house, dug a well, and farmed for a time with oxen, then changed to 
horses. 

‘About the same time, Mary and Edward Lepard settled in the Garden Plain 
area, In 1913, Mary Lepard’s widowed mother, Mrs. O'Connor, and her only sister, 
Hanora, came to visit them. Mrs. O'Connor died about ten days after their arrival, 
and Hanora remained in Alberta. She married Joseph Higgins in 1917. Their son, 
Joseph Junior, was born in 1922. 

When Mr. Wickson, the storekeeper and postmaster, moved to British 
Columbia, he sold his house to Mr. Higgins, who moved it on to his homestead, 
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Joseph Higgins’ health failed and his son, relying on his father's experience 
and advice, took over the operation of the farm. But conditions were poor. Very 
litle rain fell, crops were damaged by frost. Grasshoppers ate the little that did 
grow. 

The farmers didn’t lose hope; they kept saying, “Next year will be a good 
year,” but it didn't happen that way. Almost every year, some part of the district 
was hailed. The Hail Insurance companies considered it a high risk area, and 
charged very high premiums. The government would insure the crop for a smaller 
amount at a lower premium, but if the farmer was unable to pay it, it was charged 
against his land. 

‘Some farmers were lucky enough to sell their property; others packed what 
they could, took their horses and cattle and left to start a home elsewhere. Others 
decided to stay as there was so much land that couldn't be used for farming but 
could be used for pasture, they went in to ranching. It proved to be a wise choice 
and worked out very well. 

Joseph Senior died in 1945. Joseph Junior put in one more crop, but didn't 
‘even get enough feed for the stock. He wanted to try something else, so he sold 
the farm to one neighbor and the house to another, and he and his mother moved 
to Castor. He got a job supervising a school near Coronation and the next year 
went to Normal and started to teach 

He taught several schools near Castor, and periodically spent a year at 
University to upgrade his qualifications. He taught in Calgary until his health failed. 
He died of cancer in 1975. 

His widow, his three step-children and his mother live in Calgary. 


IT'S THE LANDING THAT TELLS, By Marie Lepard Claypool — In the year 
‘of 1909 my parents with eight of us youngsters moved from a coastal city in the 
state of Washington to the prairies of Alberta. After rattling through the Canadian 
Rockies in what the Canadian Railway Company called immigration cars, we 
arrived in Calgary, a city snuggled in the foothills. There, the scene changed (but 
not the cars) to a rolling green prairie dotted with yellow buttercups and white 
daisies. After swaying and bumping along over the unballasted railroad for many 
hours our train pulled into the little wooden town of Stettler and the end of the line, 
but not the end of the journey for us, for a whole new life was opening before us. 

Stiff and tired from our journey we stood on the platform of the tiny red depot 
looking around us with mixed feelings of which dismay was not the least. 

For Father's sake | had kept my feelings well under my hat. It was when he 
‘came into the hotel the next morning, calmly telling us we would have to go before 
‘a North West Mounted Policeman and kiss the Union Jack — well, what had been 
80 carefully hidden came out as | told all and sundry that | would kiss no flag but 
the Stars and Stripes and | did not care if King George himself gave the order. Of 
course Father enjoyed this and when he was able to stop laughing told us he was 
‘only joking. But there was no joking when he brought around a lumber wagon 
piled high with everything including the kitchen stove. On the very top he had 
placed mattresses and the ten of us climbed on to them holding on the best we 
could. Then as if to add insult to injury two red long-horned oxen were hitched to 
this monstrosity and we started our sixty mile trek as the crow flies to journey's 
end, over hills and valleys, through and around mud holes, for four of the longest 
days of my life, 

We arrived at dusk at two small shacks where we hastily prepared supper 
and without any coaxing retired for a much needed rest. The ground looked like 
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that we had passed over and not too promising and as the last chore of the night 
we staked out the oxen, . 

‘Something went wrong for the next morning the oxen were gone. Two of my 
brothers went in one direction and my older brother and | went in the other. We 
walked for miles before we found them on the bank of a ravine. Being tired and 
hungry we were anxious to get home. | got the idea that perhaps we could ride the 
‘creatures. Did you ever ride an ox? Well don't. 

There was one short rope we had and my brother put that on his ox and I had 
my mother's hubbard apron to tie onto mine. After putting the horns of the animat 
through the straps of the apron my brother gave me a boost sending me on top of 
avery resentful ox. | got a good grip on the apron, using It very much as one would 
reins on a saddle horse, when the fun began. The ox started bucking up and 
circling around, then humping his back — head down and tail in the air — plunged 
down the ravine into a gooey gumbo mud puddle. The other ox with my brother 
perched on his back was walking in all the dignity you please up the other bank. 
Where was my dignity? Welll that is what I landed on in the mud hole. The moral of 
this story Is: It's not the take off as much as the landing that tells. 





THE JOHN DELKER FAMILY, By Alfred and Albert Delker — John and 
Mary Delker and their five children came from Bessarabia in July, 1927. They 
bought the John Claypool farm north-east of Scapa on the east half of 10-34-14. 
The children attended Garden Plain and Corinne schools. John Delker Sr. passed 
away in 1938. 

‘John Delker Jr. married Violet Tschritter and lived on a farm twenty miles 
south of Castor. They have two children, Shirley and Douglas. John Delker Jr. 
passed away in 1972. 

Elsie Delker married Earl Burt and now lives on a farm north of Craigmyle. 
They have three children, Shella, Gary and Diane. 

‘Mae married Don Weich and lives in Calgary. They have two children, Gloria 
and Marilyn. 

Mrs. Mary Delker, Albert and Alfred still ive on the original farm. 


THE ED LEPARD STORY, By Bolle Lepard Provost — Mother and Dad were 
married in Michigan, United States of America, where all of us eight children were 
born, Marie, Ed, John, Dave, George, Mary, Belle and Laurette. My Dad had a 
lumber mill in Michigan. He sold out in 1907 and moved to Hoquian, Washington, 
where he worked in a saw mill til the spring of 1909. 

The family came to Canada and settled in the Garden Plain district on the 
south west quarter of section fourteen, Township thirty-four, Range fourteen. We 
arrived in Stettler on the eighteenth of April 1919. 

They bought a yoke of oxen and wagon, also a little cook stove and some 
dishes and other necessary items. They loaded the bedding, two guns, two trunks, 
the stove and dishes, Mother, Dad and us eight children piled on top. The load was 
completed. 

With a cow behind the wagon, we started across country to the homestead. 
‘After wandering around sloughs and mud holes for several days, we came to the 
‘Smith and Wallace homesteads just two and a half miles from our own. 

They had come in just before us and had built two shacks. So we stayed there 
for a few days, while Dad and Dave took the oxen and wagon back to Stettler to get 
lumber to put a floor in our tent. They also hoped to get our other belongings 
which were shipped from Washington. When Dad went to the station, someone 
else had claimed the shipment. This was a big loss to our parents as Mother's 
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sewing machine and all our clothing and other household goods were all gone, 
and it was impossible to trace things like that in those days. 

While Dad and Dave were gone, a praitie fire came from the north, headed 
straight for our tent. It was coming fast as the grass was long then. Mother got all 
us children together and gave us our orders. The older ones hauled water from a 
slough nearby and Mother and the older ones back fired around the shacks. We 
younger ones dipped coats or anything we could find to keep wet for them to use. 
Mary and | had to watch Lauretta as she was too small to do anything 

That was a long hard fight, but the shacks and all of us were saved. My Dad 
was so relieved to find us all safe when he got back. He had heard of the fire on his, 
way home, and was very proud of Mother for the way she had managed in such a 
terrible situation, 

‘They put up the tent on our homestead and we lived in it until they got the sod 
house built. Then in June we got a blizzard and the roof blew off the sod house. By 
that time Jack Claypoo''s father had finished his sod house so he took us alll over 
there, 

Later when Dad had the oxen on a hay rack and the heel flies were bad and 
took after the oxen, Dad had a merry ride till the oxen stopped in the middle of a 
big slough. 

We sold out and moved north of Castor in 1919. This was after brother John 
and cousin Mack Lepard came home after the end of World War One. We liked the 
Lauderdale district and remained thers till the end of Dad's farming days. Of the 
eight children only two remain, George of Calgary, and Belle of Edmonton. 





THE BEN LEPARD STORY, By Elechie Lepard Chidley — Ben Lepard was, 
born and raised in the Township of Mara, Ontario. He married Hannah McMillan in 
1886. To this marriage there were born nine children, Bill, Mary, Maggie, Belle, 
Lizzie, Mack, Joe, Hannah and Elechia, all born in Ontario. In 1910 Ben had heard 
of the Great North West from his brothers, who were already here, so he landed in 
Calgary in the early spring and filed on the south east of 14-34-14. He broke up the 
thirty acres that was required for a homestead and built a twelve by sixteen, found 
work north of Castor for awhile and finally worked for Mr. G.B. Hoover of Gadsby 
until the spring of 1913. Then he returned to Ontario for his family and such 
belongings as could be made use of in Alberta. He shipped a railway carload 
about April 1st, it took two weeks to get to Lacombe. The family had left Ontario a 
week later, and when our train pulled into Lacombe, we were very pleased to see 
dad and the dog standing in a box car door. We continued on to Gadsby to the 
Hoover farm where the men worked until late October, then we came to the 
homestead in the Garden Plain area. The men built an additional twelve by sixteen 
shack to the original, plowed sod three inches deep and fourteen inches wide cut 
into eighteen inch lengths and laid them around our shiplap shack. That was & 
warm place to live. They also built a sod barn and chicken house. 

We were very fortunate to be living beside a very good clear water spring, and 
farther up the creek we had our own coal. it was about four feet down to a two foot 
seam of very hard shiny coal. All our neighbors helped strip coal every fall for their 
own use. 

The fall of 1913 was very warm. On Christmas Day my mother walked all over 
our quarter section with only a white blouse and skirt on. On January sixth, Ed 
Lepard broke up a few acres and seeded wheat, also Mr. Claypool seeded some, 
it came up a few inches then winter came. 

In 1917 Dad built a house twenty by twenty-six with twelve foot studs. This 
was shiplap, two layers of tar paper and drop siding. It too was warm. And the 
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price! Five hundred and seventy-five dollars, this was five, two-year-old steers 
sold to Harold Hunt from Endiang at one hundred dollars each, the other seventy- 
five was some of my brothers’ wages. 

This house held many happy occasions for the Lepards and their neighbors. 
As the front room and dining room were all one, thirteen by twenty feet, we had 
many dances there, supplying our own music — a mouth organ, which most of us 
played, a violin and guitar, and we rattled the bones too, You may be able to 
understand what our parents had to listen to. They were very tolerant; only once 
did Mother tell Mack to quit, but he just went outside and kept playing. A violin isa 
very squeally thing. 

Mother must have had a lot of patience or else she would have crowned me 
early in life. Shortly after we came to Alberta, | was washing all her fancy cups and 
saucers that the kind relatives had given her when leaving Ontario. | never noticed 
the open cellar door and pushed the table over it. A leg went down, and all the 
dishes too. Oh my! | was ten years old then and not very smart, eh? 

When | was seventeen, and Russell Chidley was our regular Sunday visitor, | 
decided to really clean the separator room. So | put plenty of water on the floor 
and sprinkled it generously with Gilletts Lye, took an old broom and gave it the 
what for — then swished It all down the drain and away to the coulee. Later mother 
looked out and said, “Oh my goodness, all my turkeys are lying beside the drain, 
dead.” Poor me again. So you see what some parents have to put up with, | guess 
they sighed with relief when | married and got out of there. 

Mother and Dad lived there until about 1936 then moved to Castor and stayed 
with my sister Lizzie, Mrs. Bert Barnes. They passed away there in 1939 and 1941 
respectively. 

Of their children, only four remain in 1976. Belle eighty-three years in 
Edmonton, M.G. “Mack” eighty years In Surrey, British Columbia, Hannah 
seventy-five years in Orillia, Ontario and Elechia seventy-three in Hanna, Alberta 














MYLES G. (Mac) LEPARD — My Father, Ben Lepard, had filed on a homestead 
on the SE 14-34-14 in 1910, My brother Bill had joined him in 1912, In the spring of 
1913 my father moved the rest of the family from Ontario to the G.B. Hoover ranch 
north-east of Gadsby, where he and | and brother Bill worked for the summer. In 
the fall of 1913 the family moved to the homestead; the following spring | helped 
with the building of the U.F.A. hall at Garden Plain, then went back to the Hoover 
ranch. 

In 1914 | filed on a quarter section on the north side of the correction line; | 
worked for J.H. Simon on the horse-powered threshing rig owned by the Simon 
brothers. This was a relic of the past, which was hand fed and had a straw carrier. 

In the spring of 1915 | was turned down for the army because of being 
underweight; but was finally accepted in the fall of 1917. | was attached to the 
Tenth Battalion and went overseas, but came down with flu and was sent to 
England for the duration. | returned home in July 1919, bought another quarter 
section, and tried to farm, but without much success. | moved to Ohaton and later 
to B.C. where | worked as a logger. 

In 1989 | joined D Company of the Westminster Regiment at Chilliwack, went 
overseas with them and later transferred to the R.C.E.M.E. When I returned home 
in 1945 | got married and have lived at Surrey, B.C., ever since. 

During my stay at Garden Plain | was on the hall committee for much of the 
time. 


MR. and MRS. JOE LEPARD, By Violet William Lepard — | am the youngest 
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of ten children of the C.B. William family. My parents and seven children came 
from North Dakota to the Sedgewick and Neutral Hill area. Three children passed 
away in lowa from diphtheria. My father heard of homesteads in Alberta, so he 
‘came west and homesteaded in the Sedgewick and Neutral Hill district. 

Dad was a carpenter, so he bullt a shack for Mother and the family, who came 
in 1907, a sod room had to be added to accommodate us all. Dad and the boys 
built the Hill Park School, which later | attended until | was eleven years of age. 
Later | attended the Neutral Hill School, taking grade eleven in Consort and 
finishing my education in Normal in 1921-22. 

| taught the Silver Beach School near Gooseberry Lake for ten years and in 
1924-25 came to the Corinne School and boarded with the Frank Kennedy family. 

In June 1926, Joseph Lepard and | were united in marriage and lived in the 
Ben Lepard home until the spring of 1927 when he began carpentering with Bert 
Barnes. We moved back to the Lepard home in the fall of 1930, we had two small 
daughters, then a baby brother kept them company at Christmas of thirty-one. 

‘During the thirties the grasshoppers and the dry weather didn't leave much 
for the people to get by with. In those years there were nasty blizzards, feed was 
scarce and had to be shipped into Scapa. 

‘Some families had left the district, among them was the Hermon Simon 
family. We rented and lived on their land until the spring of 1948. About the middle 
of April a snowplow opened the highway to Hanna. We had to sell cattle as we 
didn’t have enough feed to keep them. That summer Joe farmed our own quarter 
and the McCafferty place. 

In the spring of 1949 there were only a few spots of snow left by the first of 
March, when we moved to a farm south of Nevis. 

Joe passed away in July 1963. That fall | moved into Stettler and have been 
residing there since. Harold and his wife, Joan live in the Erskine area, Keith, 
Dorothy and their daughter are at Whitecourt. 


THE RUSSELL CHIDLEY STORY, 
By Elechla Chidley — Russell came 
to Manitoba from Devil's Lake, North 
Dakota with his family. Russell had three 
sisters and two brothers. One sister 
Grace, had long hair and while she was 
blowing out the coal oil lamp, her hair 
caught fire. She breathed in the flames 
and passed away shortly after. 

The family later moved to Edmon- 
ton, then to Castor or rather Old Williston 
as the town was known then. Russell 
attended school there for a few years. 
After the Railroad reached Castor, the 
family moved to Hanna, where they felt 
there was more opportunity for a pioneer 
family. In 1913, they pitched their tent 
and Russell often told of the very severe 
cold in that tent that winter. 

He attended school here for some years, attending Hanna's first school, and 
during Hanna’s Fiftieth Anniversary celebration, he had the pleasure of renewing 
acquaintances with the first teacher, Mr. Herb De Bow. 

Russell's sister, Gertrude, had returned to the United States of America with 





Mr, and Mrs. Russell Chidley Wedding Day 
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the rest of the family in 1917. She later became an actress in Hollywood, we 
watched her on T.V. one evening in 1967. 

Russell remained in this area and later took up land about three miles south 
of the Garden Plain store. As | recall, he had a very nice looking horse and buggy, 
and many a girl had a buggy ride with him. That horse could walk the slowest and 
trot the fastest of any horse in the district. | guess | enjoyed the most rides as he 
married me, Elechia Lepard in 1921 

Of this marriage there were four sons, Bill, Arley, Murl and Bert. 

Russell left the farm there and bought the Tom Smith homestead one mile 
west of the Corinne School, and one mile from the shores of Sullivan Lake, 

Our boys all attended school at Corinne. There were many laughs and many 
hard times as the years rolled by. | took great pleasure in dressing my boys in 
white shirts and dress pants for school, These were homemade. Finally Arley at 
twelve years of age came home the last day of school in June and said, “Ma, Ma, 
do we have to wear white shirts next year?” | said, “Yes, and you will be wearing 
ties too.” All was forgotten till the first day of school, when he stood in front of me 
and said, “Do we have to wear ties too?” 

Russell farmed that area for about forty eight years, raising black Angus 
cattle. He also was a Councillor in the Sullivan Lake Municipality for several years, 
and an original member of the Garden Plain U.F.A. Hall Committee, having helped 
build that hall in 1914. He was a staunch Co-Op member until his demise in 1966. 

The boys all married and are now living in the Hanna area. 

It might be of some interest to the readers to learn that while visiting my sister 
in Ontario, | learned that my grandfather had been a Quaker, and they took me to. 
the one-time home of that group north of Toronto. It Is now maintained as a 
Museum. While there | was told that each member had his name engraved on the 
under side of his chair seat, and sure enough, there | found Ezekiel Lepards’ 
name. In one of the clippings from the papers kept there, it sald my grandfather 
had been one of the finest fiddlers in North America. 

Now I never heard my father mention this, and I'm sure grandfather never told 
the family he had been a Quaker or a fiddler (as he moved north to Orillia) and this. 
was granddad’s secret, 

‘Two of his sons were real old time fiddlers, Jack Lepard played in the Garden 
Plain Hall and surrounding Schools; he could get the nicest sound from that fiddle 
| believe | ever heard. There wasn’t much rubbed off on me, | was too busy with 
dishes and diapers. | played at it a bit. My brothers George and Mack as he was 
known, was a nice smooth player. My son Bert Inherited more than the rest of us, 
he is a real good fiddler, just a natural, 

| wonder how many remember the mild winter of 1913 and 1914, One of my 
uncles did some breaking of sod in January, and another seeded some wheat on 
January sixth, Of course, it came up but was frozen off in February. 


ARLEY CHIDLEY, By Leoma Slemp Chidley — Ariey Chidley, the second son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Russell Chidley, was born in Castor on June 15, 1923. | attended 
school at Corinne and in 1954 married Leoma Slemp of Fleet. They have four 
children, Gary was born in Hanna in 1958; Debbie was born in Hanna, 1960; 
Donna was born in 1961; and Dixie, the youngest, was born in December, 1962. 

Gary started school in Scapa and later attended school in Hanna, graduating 
from Hanna High in 1976 and is working for Special Areas. His three sisters, 
Debbie, Donna and Dixie are attending school in Hanna. 

Arley took over his Father’s farm in 1954 and In 1974 sold it to Mr. William 
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Boyson. Arley and I had an auction sale and moved to an acreage west of Hanna, 
Arley is employed as janitor at the Hanna Elementary School. 


MURL CHIDLEY, By Sylvia Kerner Chidley — Mur! Chidiey, the third son of 
Mr. and Mrs, Russell was born in Castor on November 24, 1924. He received his 
education at Corinne School and later married Sylvia Kerner of Stanmore. Murl 
and I have one son Dallas. He was born in Hanna, November 29, 1950. Dallas 
attended school in Scapa and Netherby, finishing his education in Hanna High. 

In 1945 Murl and | lived on the Roney place the north west of 22-34-14. Then 
we bought the Walker farm in 1949. We moved to the Walker farm in 1953 to make 
this our home. We remained on this farm until 1974. Dallas started farming his own 
land in 1971. In July 1974 we decided to leave the farm so Murl and | along with 
our son, sold our farms to Morgan Transport Limited. We had an auction sale and 
moved to Hanna, 

Murl is employed with Special Areas and Dallas works with Special Areas and 
the Co-op Gas Company. Later Murl and Dallas purchased the Hugh Campbell 
Estate, farming this land from town. 


THE BERT CHIDLEY STORY, By Mary Chidley — Bert Chidley is the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Chidley. He was born in the Castor Hospital 
on February 11, 1984. He received his schooling at Corinne, later married Mary 
Kerner from Stanmore. 

Bert and Mary lived on the Fred Slemp farm and the Wallace farm, later 
moving to Hanna. While residing in Hanna, Bert was employed in the Jenkin’s 
Grocery Store and Grover's Transport. 

Their only child, Dale, received his schooling in Scapa and Hanna. He 
graduated from Hanna High in 1976 and is presently working in a grocery store in 
Hanna. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BOYSON, By Phyllis Boyson — Bil, his wife, Thelma and 
their three children farmed in the Airdrie district before moving to the Craigmyle 
district. They purchased the Bercht Farm in the Craigmyle district in May of 1964. 
They resided there until April of 1973 when they purchased the Arley Chidley farm 
‘one mile west of the Corinne School. Bill and Thelma have three children: Linden 
Archie born in Calgary in 1943, Dwight William born in Calgary in 1948 and Lela 
Mary born in Calgary in 1950. 
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Linden received his education in Alrdrie and is presently farming in the 
Corinne district. .. 

Dwight attended school in Airdrie, Elmer, Hanna High and later went to 
S.A.LT. in Calgary. He married Jean Phyllis Wolfert in the spring of 1968. 

Lela received ner education at Airdrie, Elmer and Hanna High School. In 
November 1967, she married Laurence Nicholson of Vegreville. They have three 
children: Chris, Charlene and David. They are presently living in Peace River 
where Laurence is a Public Relations man for the Alberta Wheat Pool. 

Bill and Thelma moved from the farm to Hanna in October of 1976. 


DWIGHT WILLIAM BOYSON, By Phyllis Boyson — Dwight Boyson married 
Jean Phyllis Wolfert in the spring of 1968. We resided in Hanna where Dwight 
apprenticed as a heavy duty mechanic at C.C.I.L. In the spring of 1970 he received 
his Heavy Duty Mechanic License after attending school at S.A.I.T. in Calgary. 

The spring of 1970 saw Dwight and myself off to the mining hamlet of Pine 
Point, N.W.T., where Dwight was employed as a H.D. Mechanic for Cominco 
Mines. The type of mining operation is open pit and experimental underground 
mining, 

In the spring of 1972 we returned to the Corinne district and later purchased 
the Andy Harvey farm. Then Dwight, myself, our two children and Dwight's brother 
Linden took up residence and the management of his father’s farm as well as our 
own, 

We have two children: Kelly Dwight born in Hay River, N.W.T. in the fall of 
1971 and Evonne Ann born in Hanna in the summer of 1974. 


THE THOMAS SMITH STORY, By Orpha Wolfert — Thomas Smith came to 
homestead in 1910. He filed on the south east of 27-34-14. He homesteaded on 
the land until joining the Army in 1913. Thomas made his home with the John 
Wallace family. 

During the war Thomas lost an arm. Returning with this handicap, Tom 
acquired the job of superintendent of the Soldier Settlement Board. He sold his 
land to Mr. Russell Chidley in 1926 through the S.S.B. Later he moved to 
Edmonton, 

The Castor Advance of 1916 stated “Garden Plain: A farewell and dance 
was given in December 1916 in the U.F.A. Hall in honor of Thomas Smith, who is @ 
war veteran and is leaving the district. 

He died in Edmonton where his wife still resides. 











MR. ROBERT SMITH, By Orpha Wolfert — Robert Smith homesteaded in the 
Corinne district on the SW 35-34-14 in 1912. Robert never lived on his homestead 
but lived with the John Wallace family. When the war started he joined the army in 
1913. When he returned he worked as a superintendent for the Soldier Settlement 
Board. In later years he sold his land and went to live in Edmonton and later 
moving to Calgary, residing there until his death 


JAMES COOPER SMITH, By Orpha Wolfert — in 1912, James Cooper Smith, 
who is a brother of Robert and Thomas Smith, came to the Corinne district to take 
up a homestead, James filed on the NE of 23-34-14, He and his wife lived on their 
homestead until 1916. They left the district to find better land. Their destiny is 
unknown. 


MR. FRANK GERRITZ, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Frank Gerritz was among the 
homesteaders that came to the district in 1910. He didn't take up residence in the 
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area but lived with his brother in the Cowan district, which is north of the 
correction line. In later years he sold his land to William Lepard. His destiny is 
unknown. . 


WILLIAM WAGNER, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. William Wagner homesteaded 
on the south half of 25-84-14, He and his wife Maggie had one son who remained 
in the States. He married there and came to live with his parents for a short time, 
then returned to the States. 

William had a great interest in witching wells and helped the neighbors find 
water. William had a problem speaking, as his stuttering was very noticeable. 

Bill and Maggie had a farm sale, selling their horses and cattle to the 
neighbors, before leaving in the thirties. 


THE CARL BLUM STORY, By Paul Blum — Car| Blum homesteaded in the 
Bullpound district near Hanna in 1909, coming from the United States with the 
Mohl, Gall and Wiedrick families. In 1910 he married Johanna Wiedrick. To this 
union six children were born, Fred, Erna, Albin, Paul, Lillian and Selma. The latter 
passed away in 1942. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Carl Blum and family, Fred, Paul, Abin, Lillie, Zelma 





In 1923 we moved to the Garden Plain district on what was then the Walker 
farm, Later my father purchased the William Wagner farm. In 1934 Mr. and Mrs. 
Blum moved north to Wetaskiwin. They both have passed away. 


MACK McMILLAN, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Mack McMillan was a returned 
soldier from World War Il. While in the war he was a Commanding Officer in the 
army. During the war he fell in love with a girl who was in the English Army in 
England, they were married and came to live in the Corinne district after the war. 
Mr. and Mrs, Mack McMillan bought the Frank Copp homestead through the 
Soldier Settlement Board, they lived in the district for a few years and then they 
left. Their destiny is unknown. 


MR. CHARLES MAY LYON, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. Charles May Lyon 
homesteaded on the NW 16-34-14. Charles and his wife came to the district in 
1910. They had one daughter who was married to Mr. Walker. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lyon didn't live here very long. They sold their land to Melvin Walker and 
left the district. Their destiny is unknown. 
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MR. WILLIAM CARLSON, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. and Mrs. William Carlson 
came west to take up a homestead. They filed on the SW 36-34-14 in 1910. William 
and his wife didn’t live here very long. While here William helped to make hay with 
James Hildreth, later they left the district, their whereabouts is unknown. 


EDGAR DEAN, By Orpha Wolfert — Edgar Dean came to the Corinne district in 
June 1910. He took up a homestead on the east side of Sullivan Lake on the NE 
26-34-14. Edgar never lived on his homestead very long before disposing of his. 
land to a neighbor. His destiny is unknown. 


WALTER EARL WALKER, By Leslie 
Walker — Walter E. Walker was born 
in 1860. He came west at the age of 
twenty to the wide open spaces, so in 
1909 he emigrated from Bonners Ferry 
Idaho to Alberta. He spent the last half 
of October with a Government Land 
Agent looking for land to settle on, Some 
snow was on the ground when he de- 
cided on the south half of 28-34-14, 
which was on the south east ridge of 
Sullivan Lake, so he couldn't have 
known that lake was an alkali flat. After 
filing on the homestead he worked help- 
ing to build the Castor Railway Depot. 

In the summer of 1910, he freighted 
enough lumber from Stettler to build 
the fourteen and sixteen foot shack. He 
hired a man to break sixty acres of sod 

o and in the spring of 1911 the first crop 

Marinas alter Walker, taken in 1852. wag planted. Not much profit was realliz- 

Steg tana" ES ox due to te expense of hn he work 
jone. 

In March 1913 his wife and three sons were packed and ready to leave for the 
homestead, snow was still on the ground when we left Castor with a team of horses: 
and a sixty bushel grain tank on a sleigh. We had horse blankets tacked over the 
top of the box and a kerosene lantern burning under the blanket for warmth. 

A three foot snow drift had formed in front of the storm door and had to be 
shoveled away before we could enter. There had been no fire in the little cook 
‘stove for two days, so the house was really cold. In one corner was a four foot 
square bin, five feet high, full of seed grain for the spring planting. The shack had 
a dirt floor and a wooden floor couldn't be put in until the wheat was out, so the 
children's bed had to be made on the top of the wheat. We shivered for two nights 
till the wheat got warmed up. 

The snow melted in April and by the first week in May it was time to seed 
again. When the grass became green, we got our first cow and calf. There was free 
range, so livestock roamed the prairie, where an occasional buffalo skull lay. 
Cropland had to be fenced. 

Several trips were made to the Battle River area, this was fourteen miles 
north of Castor to bring home willow posts and poplar poles for the fence and 
corrals. The posts were sharpened and all the wood chips had to be saved and 
used for kindling. 
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The oldest son Melvin age seventeen worked in Hanna at the Royal Bank to 
help with the expenses. The second son Lesllesage seven walked two miles to 
school and back each day, then walked to bring the cows in each night for milking. 
Also his chore was to draw water from the well with a pail on a rope to water the 
livestock and for the household use. The youngest son Kenneth age five, kept his. 
mother company in the house. 

Our summer vacations were short as the winters were so severe with 
blizzards that school would be closed for three or four days ata time. So we would 
have our Christmas concerts then and no school until March when it was warmer. 

Time went fast and we got our first McCormick binder to take off the harvest 
in September. The wheat bundles had to be stooked up with a fork or by hand ina 
bunch of eight with heads upward for them to mature. If a threshing machine 
wasn't available right away, the bundles were hauled into the centre of the field 
and made into nice round stacks that were quite high and tapered in at the top to. 
shed off the rain in the fall. Sometimes it would be February or March before the 
threshing crew came to separate the wheat from the straw. Oats were harvested 
green and when the bundles were dry, they were stacked to feed the livestock 
during the winter. Sometimes it seemed like six months of winter, then three 
months more of cold weather. 

In the spring of 1915, Melvin came from Hanna to help on the farm, we got 
more horses and cattle. The farmers all went together and bought a threshing 
outfit of their own so they could get their own grains threshed before it got too late 
in the fall. This was a big steam engine and separator. 

The year of 1916-17 we had early frosts, so the wheat sold for feed at a 
reduced price. The fall and winter of 1919 was a bad one, as winter set in early in 
September and the wheat and green feed was still in the field. It snowed and kept 
‘on snowing, so we had to go out every day to dig out a load of bundles to feed 
thirty-six head of cattle and sixteen horses. We salvaged some of the grain in the 
spring and threshed it, more feed grain in the spring again. Spring planting was 
very late in 1920, mostly oats for feed. Right then | thought about going south with 
the birds, but | stayed. 

The year 1921 was another dry one, the grain came up six inches, then turned 
brown and died. | got a job driving four horses on a fresno north of Castor on a 
highway job, and made enough to go to Spokane, Washington to spend the winter. 

After that, trips out to the old homestead were just visits. | came back in 1923, 
to help harvest a bumper crop of fifty bushels to the acre and ninety bushels of 
oats to the acre. Every available space was filled with grain. That helped the old 
farm out of the red, and that was the only real crop | saw there. 

left Alberta then for good. Dad and Mother and Melvin remained for a 
couple of years. Eventually they sold to Murl Chidley and returned to Lewiston, 
Idaho, where Leslie had established a home, and my parents enjoyed several 
good and happy years before passing away. 

Melvin and | are stil living here. Melvin is eighty years young and | am 
seventy. We have an acreage and grow alfalfa for a pastime. 





THE JOHN WALLACE SR. STORY, By Orpha Wolfert — Mr. John Wallace 
Senior homesteaded in the Corinne district in 1910 on the NW 27-34-14, John 
Wallace was a very handy man. He was a carpenter and did some mason work. 
When the Corinne School was being built, John did the mason work and the 
plastering inside. Besides the schoolhouse he plastered many houses in the 
country and in different towns. One of his main projects was plastering the 
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courthouse in Hanna along with many other houses. When any plastering was to 
be done the people called on John Wallace. , 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wallace Sr. had four children: Jane, John, Alex and David. 
All four children attended school at Corinne. Mr. and Mrs. John Wallace moved 
from their homestead to Calgary. John passed away a few years ago and his wife 
died in 1976. 


THE HARVEY STORY, By The Her- 
vey Family — William Harvey, born in 
1881 in Hansport, Nova Scotia, worked 
his way west doing carpenter work. He 
homesteaded the northwest quarter of 
section ten, Township thirty-four, Range 
fourteen, in 1912. He was later married 
to Adline De Gunther, born in 1886, who 
was a native of Ackley, lowa. She came 
to Alberta to visit her sister, Mrs. Henry 
Simon. She taught Cowan and Lake 
Thelma schools. 

They had a family of eight children 
born in Castor. Their first child passed 
away at birth; Mildred was born in 1916, 
Josephine in 1917, Daniel in 1920 — died at the age of three, Fred in 1922, 
Frances in 1924, Andy in 1926 and Nellie In 1928. The children took the majority 
of their schooling at Corinne School, travelling a distance of four miles by horse 
and buggy in summer and team and cutter in winter. A number of years the 
three oldest children attended the Catholic Separate School in Castor to avoid 
the long winter trips. 

In 1927 Dad with the help of two neighbors, Jim and Harry Adams built a ten- 
room farm home. The gravel for the basement was hauled with team and wagon 
from the Camp farm, north west of Scapa, a distance of seven miles. The lumber 
came to Scapa by rail, and was hauled to the farm by team and hay rack. The 
plastering was done by another neighbor, Jack Wallace. 

Then came the notorious dirty thirties, when grasshoppers and drought 
prevailed. A number of years Dad could not harvest enough grain for next year's 
seed. Relief was shipped to Scapa. 

At the peak of the depression Dad was forced to sell one of his favorite horses 
to pay the grocery bill. Other horses were sold to buy milk cows to supply milk and 
butter, and have ready cash from cream cheques. 

Regardiess of the depression we still recall having many good times 
attending Christmas concerts, dances, picnics, card parties and ball games at 
Corinne School. 

In the year 1932 one room of our house was converted into a high school 
classroom and was classed as a second room to Corinne School, This allowed us 
@ government grant with which the teachers were paid. This amount was 
subsidized by each family paying fifteen dollars a year. These two amounts paid 
the teachers’ salary. This facility provided education for children from surrounding 
areas. The students who attended were Marion and Patsy Taylor, Frances Herring, 
Dorothy Rehill, Ruth Ortt, Stuart McRae, Bill Riddle, Hazel Kennedy, Maxine, 
Marguerite and Kenneth Simon, Bill and Grace Wigley, Johnny Wallace and 
Mildred and Josephine Harvey. in the course of the three years that this was in 





Mother Harvey sitting. Nellie, Andy, Frances, 
Fred, Josphine and Mildred 
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operation our home life was vastly changed. The girls from outlying districts 
roomed with us, and the teachers, Mr. Reld and Mr. Scallon boarded with us. 

Many evening hours were spent doing homework around the dining room 
table. 

In 1937 Dad's asthma and heart trouble forced him to leave the heavy work of 
the farm to his family. He passed away September 17, 1947. Mother continued to 
live on the farm with Andy and Nellie. 

Mother spent the last few years of her life in Nursing Homes in Castor and 
Red Deer. She passed away January 6, 1970. The farm was taken over by Andy 
until 1973, at which time it was sold to the Boyson Brothers. Andy retired in Hanna, 
where he passed away April 8, 1976. 

Mildred married Kenneth Williams, and has now retired from twenty-nine 
years of school teaching and is presently living in Mirror. They have two sons. 

Josephine married Bernie McCullough, has a family of three girls and three 
boys, and was widowed in 1958. She has taught for thirty-three years. 

Fred married Elsie Hein, has one son and two daughters. He has bought grain, 
in Scapa since 1951 and been Post Master since 1946. 

Frances married Charlie Johnson, and has one daughter and five sons. She 
taught school for four years. They reside in Hanna. 

Nellie married Louie DeGiano and has one daughter and one son, and at the 
present time are living in Spirit River. 

Our family house was used as a setting in the filming of the movie, “Why 
Shoot The Teacher” — shot in 1976. 








THE JAMES EASTON STORY, By Elechla Chidley — James or Jimmy, as he 
was well known, came over from Scotland in the early part of the Nineteenth 
Century, and took up a homestead near Corinne School. He lived with the John 
Wallace family and worked in the coal mine owned by T.A. Kane. Later he worked 
in another mine that was operated by Mr. Bradshaw. 

In 1916, a lovely young Scottish lady by the name of Janet Wilkie came over 
from Scotland and landed in Hanna with no one there to meet her. She hired Mr. 
Dick Hannah to drive her to the Wallace farm to meet Jimmie, her future husband. 

Having no building on his farm yet, they lived with the Wallaces for a short 
time, and were married a few days after she arrived in the new country that was to 
be her future home. | will always remember their Chivaree. While we were all 
banging the pans and plow shears, near me was Jimmie pounding on a dish pan, 
he looked around and said, “Chivaree her dam good boys.” 

They built a shack on their land and lived there for some time. Jimmie always 
worked in the mine. Later they bought a quarter section north of Corinne School 
and lived there till they moved to Castor, where Jimmie continued to work in a coal 
mine till he retired and then was Night Clerk in the National Hotel for some time. 

Of this marriage, there were three children: David, Janet, and a baby who 
lived only a few years. David now lives in Red Willow near Stettler. Janet 
married Alex Mix, they live at Grand Forks. Janet and her husband had the 
misfortune to lose their home by fire, in which some of their children lost thelr 
lives 

Mr. and Mrs. James Easton were a friendly couple and took part in the 
community affairs, he could sing the Scottish songs, which we all enjoyed very 
much. 

Mrs. Frances Unsworth remembers when Miss Wilkie came to Canada to 
marry Jimmie Easton. She spent her first Christmas with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis of the 
Garden Plain district. Miss Wilkie had a nursing career in Scotland before coming 
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to Canada. Her nursing profession was a great help to the people of this district. 

‘One winter Mr. and Mrs. James Easton lived at the Three Star Mine, where 
she cooked for eight men and looked after her sick baby at the same time. Her 
husband worked in the mine. Mr. Bob Unsworth took Mrs. Easton and her sick 
baby to see the doctor, but the baby died in the car on the way to town. On 
different occasions Mrs. Easton was asked to accompany sick people on their way 
to see a doctor. 

Mr. Easton passed away after they celebrated their fiftieth anniversary. Mrs. 
Easton moved into the Paintearth Lodge in Castor. She was noted for her 
handicraft which was just beautiful, doing this until her passing. 





JOHN BRATSBERG, By Margaret Nelson — John Bratsberg was born in 
Norway. As a young man there, he became a Ship's Pilot. He gave this up to come 
to Canada and try his luck at homesteading. He arrived in this area in 1911 and 
filed on the SW 30-34-13. He did his homestead duties and worked out breaking 
land for extra income. When World War | broke out he enlisted, and joined the 
Merchant Marines. He never returned to the homestead after the war. It is believed 
he remained in Norway. 
In the early twenties Charlie Dahlgren bought the land. 


CHARLIE DAHLGREN, as told to H. Nelson by Mrs. Glyde Wooden — Char- 
ie Dahlgren came to Alberta from Rockford, Washington with his father, A. 
Dahigren in August 1910, at the age of seventeen. 

He filed on a homestead in township 35-13 with his father signing a proxy as, 
he was not eighteen years old. 






Dahlgren amily and Wright fay 


He farmed there for about five years. On April 14, 1919 he was married to 
Rose Cresey at Edwall, Washington. He worked in that district till the fall of 1920 
then returned to Rumsey, Alberta where he worked with his brother-in-law, Clyde 
Wooden for the winter. In the spring of 1921 he returned to his father’s homestead 

‘About 1922 he rented a farm from his brother-in-law, Oscar Gustafson, 
which he farmed for some years. 

‘About 1927 or 1928 he built a house on SW 30-34-13 which he had bought 
from J. Bratsberg some years earlier. He also bought a threshing outfit and 
threshed throughout the country for some years. 
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When the dry and dusty thirties came Charlie decided that it was time to leave 
this area. He sold his farm to T.G. Ironside and moved to Red Willow where he 
farmed for a few years. When they retired from farming they bought a house in 
Red Willow and Mrs. Dahigren looked after a small store, which she had always 
wanted to do. 

A year later they sold this house and built a house and store combined. Mrs. 
Dahigren looked after the store and Charlie worked out. He did carpenter work 
and also ran the road patrol in that area 

Some years later they moved to Kelowna where Mrs. Dahigren passed away 
fon June 25, 1968. 

Charlie then moved to Nanaimo where he died in his sleep the next fall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dahigren had a family of five. Two of these children died in infancy and 
are buried in Castor Cemetery, Marjorie Winterburn lives in Seattle Washington. 
Shirley McLeod lives in Vancouver and Ronald in Nanaimo, B.C. 


FRANCIS BENZIE, By Harry Nelson — Francis Benzie was born May 23, 1884, 
in Scotland. While a young man he came to Alberta to join his brothers Robert and 
George who had come out a while before. Liking the look of the country, he 
decided to file on land, 

In the spring of 1910 he filed on the NW 35-33-15 at Stettler. This was in what 
is now known as the Scapa area. He proved up his homestead and being a tailor 
by trade, he worked also in a tailor shop in Castor. 

In 1917 he sold his homestead to C. Lohtmann and moved into the Garden 
Plain area, buying the J. Hutcheson homestead. This land he rented out to his 
neighbors and continued working for farmers in the area, He also worked in the 
coal mines at Garden Plain. 

In 1927 he purchased a quarter section from the C.P.R. land company. He 
hired Alex Richard to break up about sixty acres which was done with a Caterpillar 
and eight bottom plow. He also hired W. Winmill to break forty acres which was 
done with a gang plow and eight horses. He rented this land out also, and 
continued working out, 

About 1939 or 1940 brother Robert passed away and his brother George 

moved up on Frank's farm, George and Frank farmed in partnership till November 
11957, when Frank passed away. The farm was sold in early 1958 to Harry Nelson, 
George retired and moved to Coronation. After the death of his sister, Mrs. Hunter 
In 1966 he went to Saskatoon to reside with a niece. He passed away there a year 
or two later. 
MR. and MRS. JOHN HERMAN 
SIMON, By Maxine Simon Lee — My 
parents came from South Dakota in 1910 
and lived in Castor for the first year 
where Dad worked in the lumber yard 
for Mr. O.W. Colley. Donald was born 
while they lived there, 

In the spring of 1911 they left town, 
travelling by horse and wagon to the land 
of promise on their homestead in the 
Garden Plain district. Roads at this 
time were only prairie trails and before 
they reached their destination the mos- 
‘The Simon children: Harold, Kenneth, Margurite, uitoes left Mother in tears. She was 
Maxine and Donald ready right then to go back to the States. 
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During their first years on the homestead they lived in a small house but 
Mother provided many meals for other immigrants that were hauling freight from 
Castor or Stettler. While their horses were resting they enjoyed a good meal for a 
quarter. 

Miss Isabell Ford, a teacher at Corinne School boarded with them. She was 
very good company for Mother, as she was lonely after leaving all her family in 
Dakota. In later years other teachers stayed with us. | remember Miss Hamilton 
and Miss Scott as two of them and | think both of those ladies were from Ontario. 
Dad served on the Corinne School Board and on the municipal council for some 
years, 

Mother's brother and wife (Dad's sister) Mr. and Mrs. W. Collins came out a 
year or so later by covered wagon, but they didn’t care for the prairie so went back 
to Dakota the same way. Dad's brother, Henry Simon, came up to Canada and 
stayed with us for awhile until he settled near the Correction Line. He and his 
family also went back to lowa after a few years. 

Times were difficult for these pioneers but the community spirit was 
wonderful. For entertainment people gathered at the school houses for card 
parties, Christmas concerts, and dances with music supplied by tocal talent. The 
main event of the summer was the U.F.A. picnic held at the hall in early July. No 
‘one would think of missing that picnic. 

The family consisted of five children, two of them born at home in March, 
Doctor McPherson came out from Castor by team and cutter both times to attend. 

There were many hardships to endure such as drought, hail, cold weather, 
poor prices and grasshoppers. Eggs and cream were sold in order to buy 
groceries but many items had to be stroked off the list because the cream cheque 
wouldn't pay for them. Cattle cheques weren't much better. 

My first memory of a store and Post Office was at Wickson’s. Mr. Olsen 
hauled the mail from Castor and went as far as Fertility and back two or three 
times a week. Later there was a rural route from Scapa. 

Before the raliroad went through and elevators were built at Scapa, Dad 
hauled the grain to Castor. It was always a two or three day trip. He hauled coal 
either from Kane's or Bradshaw's mines. 

In the spring of 1935 they left the prairie and settled at Red Willow, where they 
farmed until 1943, then retired to Stettler. Dad passed away in December of 1944, 
Marguerite in May of 1968 and Mother in November of 1969. There are four living 
children, Maxine (Mrs. R. Lee) in Chilliwack, B.C. and the three boys, Donald, 
Kenneth and Harold all in Stettler, Alberta 


WILLIAM COLLINS, By Mrs. Orpha Wolfert — in 1912 Mr. and Mrs. William 
Collins Jr. came to the Corinne district in a covered wagon. They homesteaded on 
the NE 15-34-14. Mrs. Collins was a cook in the cook car for a threshing crew 
working with a Case horse-powered threshing machine. She took her milk cow 
along so they could have milk to drink. The threshing machine belonged to her 
brother, Herman Simon, 

Mr. Collins Sr. persuaded his son and his wife to return to South Dakota, On a 
very cold day in May they left by covered wagon and arrived there in July. 


PHILIP BRUDER, By Orpha Wolfert — in 1911, Philip Bruder came west to file 
on a homestead. He homesteaded on the SE 94-34-14, but Philip didn't live on his 
homestead very long. Later he sold his land to one of his neighbors and went to 
live with his brother at Cremona, Alberta. Philip's health started to fail, he then 
went to live in a nursing home south of Calgary, remaining there until his death. 
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R.E, HAMILTON FAMILY, By Jim Hamilton — | am the oldest of the seven 
children who arrived with our parents in Castor, Alberta on March 31, 1913 from 
Ontario. April 1, 1913 was a beautiful day, when we started out to our homestead. 
We had along with us, four cows and four horses, a few chickens, a couple of 
geese, one pig and some furniture. We arrived at the homestead before dark, My 
Grandfather was out a year before and started to build a two-storey house. ithad a 
roof and walls up, and a piain board floor, building paper on the inside and one ply 
of shiplap on the outside. The wind sure blew for a couple of days. | was wishing | 
was back in Ontario. My Mother thought the same. 

My Mother sure had her hands full. As there were seven children, the 
youngest being only four months old. We had to haul water from William Collins’ 
place on the next quarter for several years. We had dug several wells with no luck, 
but after several tries we did get water and lots of it, fourteen feet deep. 

| still remember the beautiful springtime on the prairies; it was wonderful after 
‘some very cold winters. The neighbors were most friendly, always willing to help 
one another when it was needed, with no thought of money changing hands. 

| can well remember our first grain harvest and the threshing machine. It 
belonged to Herman Simon, it was powered by seven teams of horses. My uncle, 
Jack Lepard and Herm Simon always fed the machine by hand, the straw came 
‘out the back. Two men had to stack the straw by hand. My brother and | cut the 
bands on the sheaves for fifty-two days, One year we got finished the day before 
Christmas. It was all stack threshing in those days. 

In all, | think we enjoyed the times as they came. We were young and kept 
ourselves busy, the time went fast. 


THE FRANK A. KENNEDY FAMILY, 
By Hazel Kennedy Slemp — Mr. Frank 
Allan Kennedy was born May 28, 1879, 
his wife, Margaret Mabel Adams was 
born July 29, 1891, in the town Austin, 
Minnesota. They were married in the 
same town November 29, 1907. 

My Dad had acquired farming ex- 
perience in the Dakotas. He and mother 
and my oldest sister Alberta, who was a 
mere infant, immigrated to Canada in 
1910. He took up a homestead on sec- 
tion 13-34-14, this was on what was later 
highway 36. Strenuous labor at stripping 
coal and freighting, soon enabled him to 
build the home he longed for. His suc- 
cess was made evident by that land- 
mark, the halfway point between Castor 
and Hanna. 

My dad was always a baseball player and enthusiast; in recent years he 
always had the usually thankless job of umpire. In later years he branched out into 
buying cattle, not only for himself but for Adams, Wood and Weiller stock yard firm 
in Calgary. He would freight loads of cattle to Minneapolis, Minnesota, also bought 
and sold horses. Besides buying cattle and horses he did his own farming with 
horses and machinery consisting of sulky plows, harrows, drill, and a binder. 

He served the Sullivan Lake municipality as a Weed Inspector for five years, 
and was trustee and chairman in the Corinne School District No. 2497 for several 
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years. My dad was elected to call a meeting to form the school district and get the 
school board organized in 1911. He was president of the Garden Plain U.F.A. local 
for several years beginning in 1913. The local group consisted of Laughlin 
Campbell, Steve Wagner, George Claypool, Olaf Larson, Martin Severson, Jack 
Lepard, James W. Taylor, John Campbell, William Wagner, Charlie Lohrmann, 
Billie Vischie, Bob Livingston, Billie Collins, Charlie Stanfield, Hugh McRae, my 
dad Frank Kennedy and Albert Kennedy. 

My dad installed a Premier Gasoline service tank and pump to accommodate 
the travellers, tourists and hunters who travelled on highway 36. The tank was 
installed in the farm yard, this being the only gas available between Castor and 
Hanna, 

In the summer of 1930, there were a number of grade Vill children graduating 
from the Corinne School. High Schoo! was not available and our parents couldn't 
afford to send us to town to go to school, so Mr. H. Simon, Mr. William Harvey and 
my dad managed to get a grant for a high school from the government, if they 
could get twelve pupils to attend. They were able to get fourteen pupils, and Mr. 
W. Harvey offered one room in his home, to turn into a regular school room. 
Besides our school work, we enjoyed putting on plays for entertaining the public. 
We used to make our own costumes and dress up to disguise ourselves. 

‘On November 28, 1931, dad was 
taken suddenly ill and was taken to the 
Hospital in Castor. He was operated on 
and in spite of every effort and spirit, 
he passed away with peritonitis on Dec- 
cember 4, 1931 at the age of fifty-two. 
My mother was left with four girls to 
raise; this was quite a task. She carried 
‘on farming operations with the help of 
Us girls and hired help until 1936. 

Later she moved to the coast where 
she lived for fifteen years and in 1952 
Mrs. Frank Kennedy and daughters, Alberta, she returned to Alberta and made her 
Tile teal lee home with her daughter Alberta, Mrs. 
Mac Slemp, at Fleet, Alberta. She went to her final resting place on April 10, 
1954. My oldest sister, Mrs. Alberta Slemp, passed away in Edmonton on March 
18, 1974 after a lengthy iliness. 

The three remaining girls are all widows: Mrs. Helen Hill, Red Deer, Mrs. Irene 
Roxburgh, San Jose, California and Mrs. Hazel Slemp, Hanna. 


ALEX WOLFERT FAMILY, By Orpha Couturier Wolfert — in 1927, Alex 
Wolfert, his parents and sister Matilda and three brothers; Jacob, Fred and Albert, 
who was six months old, emigrated from Bessarabia, Roumania. Arriving in Hanna 
in October, they were met by a friend who had previously immigrated. Living with 
this family in the Maunders district, later moving to a farm in the Spondin district. 
Alex attended the Great Star School. When he was a student in that school, his 
teacher then, is presently teaching in Hanna. She is Mrs. Housch and has taught 
his youngest daughter in Junior High. Alex and his brothers had to walk two or 
three miles to schoo! to start the fire before the other children arrived. This wasn't 
a very nice task in real cold weather. 

Later Alex worked at various farms for wages of ten cents a day to five dollars 
per month and to eighteen dollars a month. The highest wages he received were 
eighty-five dollars a month on a farm in the Coronation area. 
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Elsie and Leslie Storch, Orpha and Alex Wolfrt, Phyllis and Dwight Boyson, Evonne and Kelly Boyson 


In 1947, Alex Wolfert and Orpha Courturier were united in marriage. To this 
marriage two daughters were born; Phyllis in August 1949, in the Coronation 
Hospital and Elsie in Hanna Hospital in July 1957. Both daughters were educated 
in the Scapa and Hanna Schools. While going to school Phyllis worked as 
Secretary in the Hanna High and on the completion of school she worked for Mr. 
Charyk, Principal of the Hanna High School. Later she married Dwight Boyson of 
Craigmyle. They have two children; Evonne and Kelly. Elsie finished her education 
in Hanna, working at office work while she attended school. Eisie married Leslie 
Storch and is still employed by Mr. Douglas Todd, a lawyer in the firm, Ross, 
Clozza, Todd and Gough: 

The Wolfert family settled on a farm near Coronation before coming to the 
Corinne district. We settled on the Fred Slemp farm, formerly the Frank Kennedy 
homestead, the west half of 13-34-14, 

While establishing our home here we have had a few disheartening 
experiences. A severe hail storm in 1960 broke windows and battered the shingles. 
80 badly the rain came in. We tried to hold plywood over the broken windows, but 
the wind was so strong this was Impossible. We were putting the storm windows 
‘on when the Delker brothers stopped in and said, “Alex, we don't put storm 
windows on in the summer.” We had to. Crops and gardens soon became green 
from all the moisture. 

The summer of 1976 was dry and windy. Hay crops were poor. One day while 
we were away from home, a terrible strong wind came. Visibility was almost nif 
Coming home was a nightmare. Two power poles had broken off letting the line 
drop to the ground and starting a fire. The fire started about a mile north of our 
place, driven by the strong wind, it soon travelled south burning grass and trees in 
its path. Neighbors tried to keep the fire under control, but to no avail. We arrived 
home to see flames shooting skyward with only two by fours standing and people 
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silhouetted against the fire. The garage was burned to the ground, the grove of 
trees were a sad looking sight. Cars and trucks were parked on the road and fire 
trucks with their flashing lights were busy fighting fire. Entering the yard we saw 
that a friend had a car parked, she was serving coffee to the fire fighters. Her 
Salvation Army training gave her the insight to go home for food and 
refreshments. Neighbors stayed till the next day to watch so the wind wouldn't 
start it up again. 


A few days later a clean-up bee was organized to clean the debris left from 





the fire. The ladies of the district helped to supply coffee, cake and sandwiches 
and helped serve the workers. 


JAMES and HARRY ADAMS, By 
Hazel Slemp — James Adams came 
from Austin, Minnesota in 1908 to home- 
stead on the NW 18-34-13. He was fol- 
lowed in 1910 by his son Harry who 
homesteaded the NW 9-34-14. Uncle 
James had lost his wife and another son 
Walter before coming to this district. 

Harry Adams married the former 
Jean Ironside of Garden Plain. They had 
two children, Elaine and William. They 
lived on the farm only a few years, then 
moved to Calgary where Harry passed 
away. 

Alter Harry and Jean were married, 
Uncle Jim came to live with my parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kennedy. He was 
my mother’s brother. Uncle Jim was a 
great help to mother and dad. He would 
pump gasoline from our underground 
tank and serve the customers as they 
Kennedy home with James Adams at the pump— stopped for gas on their way down 
1923-90. highway 36. At that time the highway 




















Harry Adams siting in front of his frst home in 1911. 
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In 1932, Uncle Jim suffered a slight stroke which invalided him. From 1936 to 
1940 he was a patient in the Hanna hospital, and died there on June 6, 1940, at the 
age of seventy-five years. 


THE FRED SLEMP STORY, By 
Hazel Kennedy Slemp — Fred Slemp 
was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Slemp. He was born at Verden, Okla- 
homa on October 23, 1912 and came to 
‘Canada with his parents in 1914 to Fleet, 
Alberta. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Slemp and 
‘son Fred lived in Fleet until April 1914. 
They travelled by team and wagon a- 
cross country, staying with the Harvey 
Burt family until they built a sod house. 
In 1917 they built a frame house. Fred 
took his lower grades in the Crowhill 
‘ School and later attended high school 
ent in Fleet, Alberta. After his schooling he 
‘lamp Family. Standing: Fed and Haze Siemp. returned to his parents’ farm in the 
Aha Gee ee Scapa district to help with farm opera- 
ions. 

In October 1936, Fred and | were married. We lived with Fred's parents and 
helped with the work till 1941, later moving to my parents’ farm, the Frank 
Kennedy homestead. Our first home in the yard at the Kennedy farm was a garage 
that Harry Adams, my cousin had built on his farm. It was moved to this location 
and Mr. W. Harvey transformed it into a lovely home for Fred and me. We lived in it 
approximately twenty-two months and then moved into my mother's big house, 
after she moved to Vancouver. We sold our ranch to Mr. and Mrs. Alex Wolert, 
and they are presently living in the original house that Kennedy built on his 
homestead. 

We had two children: Norman Rae born July 1940 and Marjorie Faye July 2, 
1942. They attended school at Corinne for their lower grades. 

We farmed the hard way with horses and the old fashioned machinery until 
we could afford a tractor, then we moved up to more up-to-date machinery, but in 
order to get this, Fred worked for a few years on the C.N.R. at Scapa and on the rip. 
track from Scapa east line and at Big Valley. We had quite a herd of Hereford 
cattle, several pigs and chickens, which | helped to look after while he was at work. 

In the early years Fred was an ardent baseball player, pitching and playing in 
the field for the Scapa baseball club, when the sport was highly popular. After his. 
playing days were over, he was manager of the local team and the Hanna team. He 
was a great booster for sports and recreation of any type. 

Alter leaving the C.N.R. he obtained a job with the Federal Government as an 
inspector with Prairie Farm Assistance Administration for several years and later 
was promoted to P.F.A.A. Supervisor, having an office in Hanna in the Post Office 
Building. 

We moved to Hanna in 1952 so our children could attend school, as Corinne 
was being closed due to the lack of pupils. In that year Fred carried the Liberal 
banner in the Hand Hill Provincial Constituency opposing the Honorable W.W. 
Cross, Social Credit Candidate, Minister of Health and Public Welfare. He was on 
the losing end, but received over one-third of the votes. 

In October 1961, Fred had a heart attack and was hospitalized for six weeks, 
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but returned to his work as P.F.A.A. Supervisor in December of that year. He 
worked very steadily and strenuously until July 14, 1964, when he passed away 
quite suddenly from another heart attack. 

Faye our daughter was married to Ted Morris formerly of Grande Forks, B.C. 
in June 1961. They have two children: Sherri-Roe and Darren Fred. They now 
reside in Calgary, previously lived in Hanna, where they owned and operated 
Ted's T.V. and Appliances. 

Norman, our son, was married to the former Darlene Shubert of Acadia 
Valley, Alberta in June 1967. They had one daughter, Michelle Marie. Norman 
worked for Jimmie's Auto Service in Hanna as partsman for years and then took 
over as agent for Shell Bulk Oil! until his untimely death in a tragic accident in his 
truck east of Cereal on August 15, 1973. Norman was a lover of ball games, as was 
his father. 

Ireside in Hanna and enjoy my job in the Hanna Herald Office. 


EDGAR DEAN, By Orpha Wolfert — Edgar Dean homesteaded on the SW 34- 
34-14 in 1912. He farmed his homestead while living with his parents in the district 
north of the correction line. Edgar returned to the United States to live. 


HARRY McCAFFERTY, By Orpha 
Wolfert — in 1918, Harry McCafferty, 
his sister and his parents Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McCafferty came to the Corinne 
district. They lived on the north east of 
34-34-14. This was the Frank Copp 
homestead. Harry and his sister attend- 
‘ed school at Corinne. 

‘After his father’s death, Harry took 
the management of the farm. Later his 
= mother took up residence in Castor and 
Donald Simon, Jim Roney, Harry McCaffery, several years later moved to the Botha 
Ken Simon area. He enjoyed his bachelorhood on 
the farm there until he decided to live a more relaxed life in the Heart Haven 
Senior Citizens Home in Stettler. He enjoys driving his truck to visit his old 
friends. Reminiscing old times as a boy at school brings a chuckle from Harry. 
He enjoys good health and the comforts of the Home. 





H, BASIL DUNN, By Orpha Wolfert — Basil Dunn, two brothers and his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dunn came to Canada from Wisconsin and settled in 
the Cowan district. Mr. Charles Dunn was superintendent of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board. 

His son H. Basil was in the first world war, he returned and got married. In 
1924 Basil lost his wife. His mother lived to the age of 103 and died in 1975 while 
residing in Edmonton. 

Basil took up a homestead on the south east of 35-34-14 in 1925. He proved 
up his homestead, but never built any buildings on his land. Later Basil worked for 
the Stettler Flour Mill, He died later as the result of a car accident. 


GILBERT and AGNES TUCKER, By Agnes Thiel — Gilbert Tucker was born 
in Fisherville, Kentucky, in 1901. He came with his parents, the Watson Tuckers, to 
the Endiang district in 1907. He received his schooling there. 

| was born in 1909 in Apache, Oklahoma, and came with my parents, the 
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Harvey Burts, to Castor in 1912. We settled five miles west and two miles south of 
Garden Plain store. We lived in a tent until Dad got the ten by twelve shack built for 
the winter. 

I went to Wiese school for three months and stayed with the Wieses. Our 
school, built in 1919, had many German-speaking pupils. It was a struggle for the 
teacher and hard for the students to learn to speak and write English. A lot of 
learning was done by all, as we learned German words while they learned the 
English ones. 

In November, 1928, Gilbert and | were married. We lived in the Endiang 
istrict for three years, then moved to the Huson place in the Crow Hill district. 
Ziemmers, Mattheis and Joe Camps were our neighbors. Our son Harvey arrived 
in 1993. A few years later the Mattheis lost a baby girl. It was just before Christmas, 
and | went to spend the day with Mrs, Matthels. We bathed and dressed the wee 
one’s body, ready for the casket when the men folks finished bullding it, and made 
Paper flowers to line the casket. It was thirty below that week. 

The hungry thirties came; in three years of seeding we threshed sixty-seven 
bushels of wheat. In 1936 we moved to the Corinne school district to the Willard 
Roney farm. It was no better; no rain and the soil drifting so that it covered up the 
fences. 

When Harvey started to school, one of his teachers was Mrs. Harry Cook, who 
had been my teacher when she was Miss O'Neil 

Our daughter Jean arrived in 1938 and son Frank in 1939. There were no 
baby showers In those days, and we passed baby clothes down from one to the 
other. We seemed to manage to grow a garden and I canned everything | could. 

Gilbert worked so hard, but with few returns, and his health started to fail. We 
moved in with my brother Harvey. Gilbert had several operations, but passed 
away in 1948. 

Later we moved to Hanna, where the children went to school and | picked up 
what work | could. in 1955 | left Hanna and married Otto Thiel of Viking. We moved 
to Ponoka, where Otto had a mishap and lost the fingers of his right hand, so | 
‘went to work at the Alberta Hospital. 

That was a very rewarding place to work, and | often thought of a talk that 
Mrs. George Banner had given to the U.F.W.A. about visiting the mental hospital. 
What she had said was so true. 

{In 1974 | retired. We make our home in Ponoka, where | have my garden and 
do lots of knitting and crocheting. We also have a hobby of collecting and 
polishing rocks, and make table tops, lamps and costume jewellery with them, 

Harvey and his wife Mary are farming seven miles south of Westlock. Jean 
works at Sears in Kelowna, B.C.; she has three daughters and one son. Frank, his 
wife Lena and their two sons and daughter live in Calgary, where Frank works for 
Skip's Auto Glass and Lena is at the Foothills Hospital Intensive Care Unit for 
babies. 





CHARLIE WIGLEY FAMILY, By Rose Wigley — Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Wigley 
with two daughters Lucy and Grace moved from Lethbridge to the Garden Piain 
area. They came to a Soldier Settlement Board farm which was purchased by his. 
brother Art in the spring of 1920. That same year in December Bill was born in 
Our Lady of the Rosary Hospital in Castor. In those days we had no car so we went 
to Castor with a team and sleigh and changed horses at the farm of B. Schufflo. 

We did not get rich as we never had very good crops. One year we were left 
with nothing as the grasshoppers were so thick. We threw out poison to try to 
Kill them; they even ate the tobacco plants Charlie tried to grow. 
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We had very good neighbors in 
those days, that's what counted. Once a 
week in the winter time we would go to 
different places to play cards and would 
stay all night, have breakfast, came 
home to do chores and then go to bed 
for awhile. Fred, Charlie, George and 
Betty were born while we lived in the 
Garden Plain district. 

The children always have a good 
laugh about me learning to drive the first 
car we had. One day | got real brave and 
was going to put the car in the garage. 
Instead of putting my foot on the brake 
| stepped on the gas and went right 
through the other end, so | took another try and ! made it 0.K. The kids helped put 
up the end of the garage so Charlie wouldn't see what | done. The next time he 
wanted to use the car he went to crank it and his seat hit against the end of the 
garage and It fell down. This caused a little commotion for awhile but everybody 
laughed it off. 

It seemed to me we had more snow those days then we get now. In the winter 
the neighbors gathered at our place; while waiting for the mail man to arrive we 
visited over a cup of coffee, Those were the days when there were more visiting 
with neighbors and social evenings at the Corinne School. Television changed 
that. 





Charley Wigley and family 





We moved to Castor in 1985 where Charlie worked in the coal mine until his 
retirement. Richard was born after we came to Castor. 

Charlie passed away in August of 1959. He was predeceased by one son 
Charlie who was killed in the Airforce over Germany during the last war. 

1 am living in Stettler now and the rest of the family are all married and live in 
different places in Alberta. 


THE CORINNE THRESHING SYNDICATE 
By Mildred Williams 

In the early twenties the farmers in the Corinne district realized their need for 
a threshing machine so they formed a Company and purchased a steam engine 
and a large separator. When threshing they required a crew of about twenty men. 
Engineer, fireman, waterboy, separator man, two grain haulers with wagons and 
teams, eight men with bundle racks and teams, two field pitchers to help them 
load and two spike pitchers, who helped put bundles onto the separator. Mr. 
Clarence Roney was the engineer, Mr. J. Higgins looked after the separator. The 
rest seemed to work as their health and ability allowed. Although they worked 
hard, they were always ready for a good laugh and were constantly pulling pranks 
on each other. 

The farmer's wife had a big job feeding these hungry men and usually 
obtained help of a neighbor. There was no power, no fridges or deepfreezers. 
Huge roasts and big pots of potatoes and vegetables were cooked for both dinner 
and supper. The women seemed to race for the title of Best Piemaker. The men 
were also given morning and afternoon coffee and sandwiches and cake or buns 
and cookies. 

All made their own bread. Mother used to have eight or ten twenty-pound 
syrup pails that she filled with cookies and doughnuts in preparation for threshers. 
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If it rained or snowed before they got there we used to have a real treat, 
considering they could not be fresh a week or ten days later. Then she started 
baking all over again. It was our job to keep the wood box and the coal pail filled 
‘on such occasions. 

| often wonder how they managed to keep meat on hand, and keep it fresh. 
The nearest butcher shop was in Castor twenty-six miles away, so they usually 
butchered their own. 

| can still remember hearing the steam engine whistle blow loud and shrill 
every morning at six o'clock. It could be heard for miles around. Men got up and 
went to feed and harness their horses before breakfast around seven. They 
worked until dark each evening. 


THE MURA FARM STORY 
By Orpha Wolfert 

In 1986 an Edmonton businessman, John Schadeck, became interested in 
the small animal with pastel colored fur, the Mura. He decided to start a Mura farm 
near Scapa, on the NW % 27-34-14 W4. At the rate the Mura multiply he figured a 
farm was the smallest possible place to keep them on. By the end of 1958 the few 
Pair of original stock had increased to 17,000 animals. This fur farm was expected 
to pay its way. Women soon were to be wearing lovely fur coats of stunning colors, 
white, black, brown, palomino and a beautiful sapphire blue 

The Mura was much the size of a Norway rat. They were kept in cages in rows 
inside a barn which had a cement floor. Each cage housed a family until they were 
separated according to color and put into other cages. Fresh water was supplied 
by an automatic system with water nipples in each cage. The barn was heated by a 
coal furnace. 

Pest control officers worried about the rat-like rodents escaping, Yet a fur 
farm was a business even in this day of synthetics. To be certain of their identity as. 
a fur animal, the advice of the Zoology Department of the University of Alberta and 
the British Museum was sought. 

Mr. Schadeck drove from Edmonton to his Mura farm each week to see his 
stock increasing. His investment came to around $50,000 and within three years 
he saw his first fur, a sapphire blue. 

The future of the fur farm came to an abrupt end when Mr. Schadeck lost his 
life in a traffic accident, His daughter inherited the business, but stated she was 
not interested in carrying on. 

On April 7, 1960, a provincial fur supervisor and a pest control officer 
watched the death by drowning of lovely, but unwanted, Muras. Then, just to be 
safe, they sealed the Scapa Mura Farm by spreading rat poison all around the 
bulldings where the animals had been housed. 


DAYS OF THE EARLY SETTLERS 

Attending Chivarees was a highlight of the early settlers. Jack Campbell often 
spoke of going to a chivaree for Mr. and Mrs. Corry and how they were all dressed 
in thelr best clothes for the occasion, riding along with a team and sleigh was fun 
Until the sleigh tipped over dumping them out into the snow. This is when the 
horses bolted back to the farmstead, leaving them stranded. Jack and his friends 
collected their belongings, one of which was Jack’s accordion, and hiked along to 
the chivaree and enjoyed the evening in spite of their disaster. 

The early settlers had a unique way of entertaining themselves during the 
long winter evenings. With no radio, T.V. or telephone they resorted to card 
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‘games, reminiscing and musical evenings with whatever form of instrument they 
could find. . 

Christmas in 1908 saw a group of bachelor settlers in the community getting 
together, each one displaying their culinary art. Jack Campbell was chosen to 
cook the plum pudding. In Scotland, the traditional way to cook a plum was to 
prepare it in a cotton sack. However, such a luxury was not to be found in Jack's 
shack, not to be outdone he washed one of his good socks, stuffed the sock with 
pudding and cooked the pudding the steam method. The results the bachelor 
friends remarked tasted very good. To this day we are not sure whether the rest 
of the bachelors were ever really informed about this incident, but possibly the 
expression, "What the eye don't see, don’t hurt the heart,” would apply in this 
case. 










CROWHILL SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 3633 
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(CROW HILL SCHOOL 
By Jean James 

Crow Hill Schoo! district No. 3633 was organized in 1918. In June of that year 
the total estimated cost of purchasing land, building the school, and buying 
furniture and equipment was two thousand dollars. The trustees managed to float 
a debenture for that amount of money, to be repaid over a ten-year period. As the 
maximum school tax at that time was sixteen cents an acre, and the schoo! district 
‘comprised about fifteen sections, there was not too much money available for 
paying a teacher's salary, operating expenses and repayment of the debenture. 

The Department of Education supplied blueprints of four possible plans for 
the school, depending on its location in relation to the road allowances. Each plan 
was for a single classroom with five large windows facing east, two cloakrooms, 
and sometimes a small entry. Quite often there was a platform about eight inches 
high across the front of the room. This is where the teacher's desk and chair were 
placed, and the few teaching aids which were available at that time. The platform 
also served as a stage. 
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Elis Malm was awarded the contract to build Crow Hill school. He supplied 
the materials and erected the building, (excluding the blackboards and heater) for 
$1,800.00. The following year, 1919, he built and painted a school barn for the sum 
of $104.90. 

The original site chosen for the school was on the south-east quarter of 33- 
93-15, but the Department of Education advised the trustees to build it on the 
north-west quarter of that section, so that it would be more central in the district 
which was five miles wide and three miles long. The borders of the school district 
were re-arranged in 1929. At that time several families who lived along the 
southern edge of township 34-15, were transferred from Hunt Lake to Crow Hill 
school district, and one family was transferred from Annashelm to Crow Hill 

When the schoo! was first opened, the school year began in late February and 
‘ended just before Christmas, with a short break during July or August. Although 
the records are sketchy, it appears that some of the first teachers were university 
students who spent their summer holidays in the classroom, and it was not 
unusual to have two or three different teachers in one year. 

Names found on old teachers’ contracts and inspectors’ reports indicate that 
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the following taught at Crow Hill school: Christina Campbell, Jessie MacLachlan, 
Mrs. Eleanor Flatman, Mr. C. Bourne, Elizabeth Smart, Helen Hamilton, Aldra 
Malhiot, Lavina Raymond, Zelma Samson (Mrs. Milne), Vivian Graham, Marjorie 
Chapman, Georgina Marols, Agnes Cameron (Mrs. J. Temple), Nielsine Hansen, 
Mrs. Katie Brocklebank, Loulse Wade, Dolly Slemp, Olga Bakken (Mrs. Walter 
Jensen), Wilma Smyth, Miss Stewart, Lillian Kelly and Mrs. M. Williams (nee 
Harvey). 





Grow Hill pupils in the early twenties: Herman Ziemmer, Adolf Abram, Wilma Smyth, Iris, Smyth, 
Alice Smyth, Lizzie Wagner, Arthur Skaret, Jim Smyth, Morest Skaret, Chester Hil, Martha Ziemmer, 
Earl Hill, Albert Ziemmer, Bennie Ziemmer, Vivian Skaret. 


Teachers’ salaries varied with the economy of the country. In the early 
twenties nine hundred dollars per year was a good salary for an experienced 
teacher; by the mid-thirties a teacher with a second class certificate could expect 
only five hundred dollars per year, and might have to wait for that. In 1936 the 
government grant of twenty cents per pupil-day did not go very far toward paying 
expenses. 

‘Among the trustees who struggled to make ends meet were C.S. Smyth, Emil 
Kammerle, Chester Hill, Mrs. Hazel Fletcher, Joe Camp, Ron Huson, Mrs. H.A. 
Burt, A.B. Hanson, W.E. Kading, and Mr. Lyxzen. Men who acted as secretary- 
treasurer were A.E. Tynzer, Edgar Slemp, H. Burt and A.B. Hanson. Here again, 
the absence of complete records may mean that we have omitted the names of 
some dedicated persons who gave unstintingly of their time to ensure that their 
children had the opportunity for an education. 

Records do show that in 1926 Ear! Hill was paid the sum of five dollars per 
month for janitor work, and that in 1927 Wilma Smyth earned five dollars by 
scrubbing and olling the classroom floor. 

At various times, high school classes were taught at Crow Hill. The minutes of 
1935 state that Grace Donald and Lillian Schultz would be allowed to attend high 
school at Crow Hill, on condition that their tuition fees were paid by their home 
school district, Summerhill. 
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the late twenties: Albert Ziemmer, Bill Burt, Bennie Ziemmer, Fred Slemp, Olive 
‘Burt, Annie Ruhl, Dan Ruhl, Bud Hanson, Earl Burt, Albert Abram, Mildred Hanson, Connie Heptonstal, 
Elsie Abram, Kalle Run], Hilda Abram, Jake Ruhl, Walter Heptonstall, Doreen Lyxzen, Annie Kammerle, 
‘Marie Lohmann, Mona Camp, Arthur Camp, Fred Kammerle, Harvey Burt 








Crow Hill graduates in the early thirties: Jim Smyth, Herman Ziemmer, Fred Slemp, Dolly Siemp (teacher), 
Connie Heptonstal, Olive Burt, Hilda Abram, Car! Abram, Eisie Abram, Al Vanalstine, Ann Morley. 


Grow Hill pupils — 1942: Emanuel Kalmbach, Ethel Diewert, Jean Smyth, Annie Mattheis, Ted Smyth, 
Bennie Kading, Lilian Kelbel, Doris Keibel, Arthur Matthels, Edwin Matthes, Lucy Kalmbach, ? Smyth. 
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Crow Hill school closed its door in 1942, Family names which appeared on 
old school registers include: Abram, Burt, Deivert, Hanspn, Hunt, Heptonstall, Hill, 
Kammerie, Kalmbach, Kuest, Lyxzen, Lohrmann, Mattheis, Nill, Ruhl, Schill, 
Stauffer, Symington, Schuler and Ziemmer. 


CHARLIE LOHRMANN, By Christina 
Lohrmann — Charlie, Lohrmann was 
born April 12, 1887, in lowa, U.S.A. In 
the fall of 1909 he came to Castor where 
he worked on a construction crew put- 
ting up buildings, 

He had @ room in the hotel. One 
day he came down with measles. The 
hotel manager, afraid that his hotel 
would be quarantined, hustled him out, 
telling him to get on the freight train 
that was leaving for Stettler. Charlie was 
so sick he could hardly stand, so he 
went out the front door, around and up 
the back way and went back to his room. 
Sometime later the passenger train 
came in from Stettler, and the manager 
came up with some guests for that room. Was he ever mad to find Charlie there! 
‘AMr. Lepard and another man told the manager that Charlie was his guest and it 
was up to him to call a doctor and take care of him, and that if he did not do so. 
they would report him. Charlie got good care after that. 

By the time he was able to get out of bed, his parents and sisters (Mr. and 
Mrs. Withelm Lohrmann, Polly and Marie) had arrived with their freight cars. After 
that it was a busy time to locate a homestead and get settled on it. He helped his 
father with the farming, and did his own homestead duties, until December 12, 
1917, when he and |, Christina Leicht, were married. 

By this time Charlie had four quarters of land, the north half of 35-33-15 and 
the east half of 34-33-15. One quarter he bought from Frank Benzie and one from 
Bill James. The 1917 crop was hailed out completely but he had hall insurance on 
it, 80 that helped. 

In the winter of 1918-19 when the flu was raging, Charlie would do his chores, 
then get on a horse and go to see if any of the neighbors needed help. He made a 
couple of trips to Hanna for the doctor. 

We had a lot of wonderful neighbors . . . | was to learn how wonderful. The 
Charley Hill family and Kate and Herman Slemp were the closest ones. Late in the 
fall of 1919 Charley Hill had a sale, rented the land to my brother Jack Leicht, and 
took his family to the United States. 

A-couple of days before Christmas Charlie and Jack went to Hanna in the car 
to get the Christmas order. They had a very bad trip; it was very cold, and they got 
stuck, and got chilled after shovelling and riding in the open car. Next morning 
Charlie went out to do the chores, but came back in a very short time, too sick to 
carry on. He came down with smallpox. 

The councillor and the Mountie came out and quarantined us, but did not 
appoint anyone to look after us. So Edgar Slemp, coming two miles, and Harvey 
Burt coming four miles, took turns day about and hauled feed to the outside cattle. 
Mr. Burt also got what we needed from Hanna. | did the rest of the chores, with 
water to haul uphill for some distance. Our baby Marie was just creeping and 





lie Lohrmann and thei child- 
ren, Tiny, Hazel, Lou and Dori. 
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trying to walk, so | had to make many trips back to the house to see that everyone 
and everything was safe. Charlie was very sick.»After he was able to be up and 
around the house, the baby took sick. We sat up all one night fearing the worst. | 
was so thankful that | did not take sick too. 

In a couple of years the Hill family came back to their farm. Jack and Polly 
moved back to the Chris Lohrmann place. 

Charlie, coming from a corn country, decided to try a field of corn. As it was a 
field variety it grew tall and had tremendous ears. At threshing time the girls in the 
cook car kept a pot of it on the stove all the time. As the bundle teams came in the 
drivers would run in and get an ear. When the threshing was all finished, Charlie 
turned the cattle into the corn field. It almost took the place of a fattening pen. 

(One year our crop was snowed under in the stook. To thresh it they had to dig 
it out of the snow. Some of the bundles were frozen to the ground and had to be 
cut loose with a spade. Needless to say the grain was damp. Some farmers left 
theirs til spring. The grain was dry then but they had trouble getting help to thresh 
it as everyone was busy with spring work. The mice had taken their share too, s0 | 
am not sure which was the best way to do it. 

Hauling the grain to Hanna was a real problem. When you got there you had 
to waitin line to get unloaded and sometimes that was not until the next day. Some 
farmers bought, built or rented granaries in Hanna and stored the grain till spring. 
The trips were hard and cold . . . it was twenty-one miles to Hanna 

One day Mr. Hill and Charlie got their loads ready, two four-horse sleigh 
loads of wheat. They started next morning. The road was all drifted over and built 
up high; they were breaking trail all the way. They walked most of the way to keep 
from freezing. When they were about one and a half miles from Hanna, (it was dark 
by this time), they met a couple of the neighbors on their way home. They stopped 
and produced a bottle. Charlie said that if it had not been for the drink he did not 
think they would have made it. The horses were just as tired and hungry as the 
men. They made many such trips. 

We had the horses that we did not need for hauling turned out. One cold 
morning Herman Slemp noticed one of our mares with a new colt. She was on one 
side of the fence and the colt was on the other, so he walked down there. The poor 
litle thing was almost frozen. Herman took off his mackinaw, put the colt's front 
feet in the sleeves, and buttoned it up over its back, then huried to tell us. Charlie 
hitched a team to a sleigh and brought them home. The poor little fellow froze part 
of his ears off, and a few patches on his legs and hips, but came out of it fine, 
thanks to Herman and his mackinaw. 

The summer of 1922 things did not look very promising; it looked as if the 
crops would be a complete failure. Charlie got discouraged so we went to the 
Calgary Stampede for a few days. That trip was like a shot in the arm, for Charlie 
could not get home fast enough to get to work. He ploughed part of the crop 
under, getting ready for next year. It really paid off as we had a good crop the next 
year. 

When that crop was cut and tied, but not one stook up, it looked like an 
endless job when we started stooking. But who should come along but Charlie's 
brother, Chris, who said, “If you go and haul some coal for me (he ran a big steam 
threshing outfit) | will move right over and start to thresh, No need to stook, we will 
pick it up right out of the windrow.” 

Needless to say Charlie went as soon as he could get a team hitched to the 
wagon. 

In the fall of 1928 Charlie bought a threshing machine; he already had a 
tractor. Through the years he did a lot of threshing, and would be away from home 
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a great deal in the fall, That was the time of year when skunks would invade the 
chicken coops. Our chicken coop was a lean-to on ong side of a granary; on the 
other side there was a lean-to for the car. | noticed that something was getting the 
chickens, so | set a trap, Next morning | had a skunk, but it had got under the door 
into the chicken house. | opened the door, but it would not come out, nor would 
the chickens, and | would not go in. I had no choice. | got the gun, went into the 
granary, put the barrel through a knot hole, and shot the skunk. The air got kind of 
blue. When | happened to think of the car, | got it out, but the fumes had done their 
work, You could smell that car for a long time afterward. 

‘Shipping cattle was a problem, as they had to be driven the twenty-one miles 
to Hanna, where they were loaded into freight cars and shipped to Calgary. After 
the railroad came through we had just two and a half miles to go to Scapa, where 
there were stores, elevators and post office. That was a great help. 

During the dry years of the early thirties we sold two head of cattle to the 
‘government for two cents a pound. We shipped some to Calgary for little more 
than the freight. We sold cream for sixty-five cents for a five gallon can. We had 
our share of hoppers, cut worms, wire worms and dust storms. We lost some 
horses through sleeping sickness. One year, after all the crop was harvested, we 
had two rack loads of unthreshed wheat for feed. We put Russian thistle through a 
threshing machine, then through a hammer mill, and fed that along with what little 
else we had. We lived by the rule of the old saying, “Use it up, make it do, wear it 
out.” 

This may all sound very grim, but we never suffered. We had a lot of good 
times and a lot of fun in the community. Charlie had a great sense of humor and 
always looked on the bright side of things, and somehow made troubles seem very 
small. One of his favorite sayings was, “It will be better next year. We will just chalk 
this up to experience. 

Charlie was interested in all sports. He managed the Scapa ball team for a 
number “of years. He and the neighbors got together and built the Scapa 
community hall, which he also managed for a number of years. Our children 
attended Crow Hill and Scapa schools. 

We were blessed with four children, Marie (Tiny), Hazel, Lewis (Lou) and 
Doris. 

In 1962 we sold the farm to Lou. We reserved the house and retired there, as 
Lou and his wife had built a house of their own. Charlie passed away March 18, 
1964. | still ive on the farm during the summer; | spend the winters in Hanna or Big 
Valley. 

A. B. HANSON STORY, By Mrs. 
Hanson — My husband. Andrew B. 
Hanson was born in Yellow Medicine 
County, Minnesota, on July 5, 1880. 
His father, Rassmus Hanson, had come 
to the United States as a young man; 
and after service in the Civil War settled 
on land granted to veterans. His fiancee, 
Gertrude Heimark, came from Norway 
after the Civil War to marry him, and to 
them eight children were born. And- 
i ew was the second youngest of the 
‘Andy Hanson, Emest Fletcher, unknown, Tom family. 

‘Symington in front of Hanson's shack with the ‘Andrew got his steam engineer's 
ae papers so he followed the harvest from 
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Minnesota to Washington, where he met a Mr. Ernest Fletcher; the two of them 
moved on with the harvest to Medicine Hat, with Andy running the engine and 
Fletcher the separator. Then they went to the Galahad area to work. Fletcher 
remained there with his brother, and Andrew bought lumber at Castor and moved 
down to the homestead to build his shack. He stopped for the night with his 
closest neighbors, the Bodemans, and the next morning they drove over to the 
farm and helped him build his shack. It was completed on December 18, 1910, 
and he moved into his new home. 


Herman Kasten of Sheerness, Gordon Maxwell, 
‘Andy Hanson, Gust Cook and Joe Major. A storm 
had turned the bunk car on its side with the 
‘door down; the men had to make a hole in the 
Foot to get out — 1919. 









consi 


‘Andy Hanson's threshing crew in 1927: Emil Kading, Lovie Weich, Joe Lidgett, Joe Stulberg, Donald 
NeKenzie, August Hein, Paul ret, Bill Kading, Andy Hanson. Two day later a storm wrecked the 
uilding, 
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Aor the storm: Andy Hanson, Bill Kading, Freddy Cook 





Many people looking for homesteads made this one-roomed shack their 
stopping place. The trail to the coal mine went right by the door, and people 
travelling It were always glad to stop for a hot cup of coffee. 

In the first years Andy Hanson got his mail at Flagstaff, Watts and Garden 
Plain post offices, and like other homesteaders, walked a good many miles to get 
it. After the railway was built through Hanna, mall was delivered from the Dowling 
Lake post office to the Nick Lund home by horse and buggy, and Andy and his 
neighbors had only a few miles to go to get it. 

For the first few years, Ernest Fletcher and Andy Hanson lived together in 
Hanson's shack, sharing the work and the money they earned. Andy was a 
mechanic; he would never drive oxen or even horses if he could help it. He ran Ed 
Donald's tractor for plowing and threshing and later operated George Chapman's 
outfit at threshing time. Wages in those days were low. The engineer got $2.50 a 
day; the bundle haulers got $1.50 and an extra fifty cents a day if they supplied the 
team and rack. 

‘One year Andy took a team of oxen for wages. Fletcher was doing some 
breaking with them when the heel flies took after them and they ran into a slough. 
No one had a very large wardrobe in those days, so Mr. Fletcher climbed up on the 
seat to get out of the water, and removed his clothing. He was planning to hold his 
clothes up out of the water while he walked to shore, but was startled to hear a 
giggle, and looked up to see a couple of the neighbor ladies driving by. | think that 
must have been the first high dive ever taken from the seat of a plough! 

The men had made a dugout shelter in the hillside for their pigs. One morning 
they got up to find tham all roasted. Mr. Fletcher had been smoking and had 
dropped his cigarette while he was feeding them. 

‘came with my parents, my brothers and sisters, to the Craigmyle area in 
1910. We had come from Germany to the United States in 1908, and the following 
year my father came to Canada to get some of the free land we had heard so much 
about. In July of 1809 he went to Acme and travelled from there to look for a 
homestead. In the fall my mother and we eight children came to Linden, and spent 
the winter at the Mennonite colony there. Next spring we moved to the homestead 
with all our possessions, three horses, one cow, four sacks of flour, a few sacks of 
Potatoes, eight kids and seven dollars. It took us eight days to cover the eighty-five 
miles to the homestead three miles south of Craigmyle, my home until 1916 when | 
came here to marry Andrew Hanson. 
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That was over sixty years ago, and | have lived here ever since, except for a 
couple of years that we lived at Craigmyle and Delia, where Andy worked in 
garages, Our daughter Mildred was born in 1917, and our son, Russell, in 1918. In 
1923 | was confirmed in St. Peter's Lutheran Church, Scapa, and our children 
were baptized there. 

We tried to give our children an education, but it was not easy. In 1917 we still 
did not have a school in our district, and there were neighbors who had fifteen- 
year-old children who had never been to school, but who had been taught by their 
‘mother. Finally the district of Crow Hill was formed, and in 1923 Mildred and 
Russell (Bud) started school there. They took some of their high school at Scapa, 
but when it came time for them to take grade twelve, it was during the hungry 
thirties and we could not afford to send both of them. We sent Russell to stay with 
my folks at Craigmyle so he could finish his grade twelve in 1936. 

Mildred and Russell took music lessons from Mrs. Banner, an accomplished 
musician in spite of a handicapped hand. She was a real lady, with a world of 
patience; and while she was still taking lessons, Mildred began to play for church 
services. 

In 1928 we were hailed out completely. My husband got work threshing in the 
Galahad area. | cut and raked the hailed grain and we put it up for feed. A 
neighbor lady, Mrs. Heptonstall, helped me haul it home. We would leave the last 
load of the day on the rack, and when her husband came home from work, he 
would put the top on the stack, which when finished was 125 feet long and 35 feet 
across the end. 

My husband passed away in 1944. Mildred married Richard Zeamer. They 
had two daughters, Charlotte and Marlene, and are living in Hanna. 

Russell is an electrician, working from home. 

We still ive on the same farm. All my old neighbors have left; some have 
Passed on, some thought they could do better elsewhere. | have a small house in 
Hanna so | spend my time between town and the farm. 


MR. and MRS. DANIEL ZIEMMER, 
By Bennie Zlemmer — Daniel Ziem- 
mer came to Canada from Wollinia, 
Russia, about 1900, and worked for a 
number of years with the Mennonites 
in Manitoba. While there he married 
Justina Rother, and my oldest brother 
Gerhard was born there in 1903. 

Dad obtained his first land at Lani- 
gan, Saskatchewan, and John, Herman 
and Martha were born there. In 1909 he 
homesteaded the SE 7-34-15. That fall 
he sold out at Lanigan; at that time any- 
thing bought at an auction sale did not 
hhave to be paid for in cash, but could 
3 bbe on time. He spent the winter at Leduc 
Mr. and Mrs, Daniel Ziemmer with his sisters, the Wetter and the Bien- 
ert families. 

in the spring of 1910 he and Andrew and Loule Wetter shipped their 
‘equipment by train to Castor. Dad had a team of oxen and a horse, and he broke 
land with a walking plow. The family lived in a sod house on the homestead for the 
first year. Albert and | were born on the homestead. 
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‘There was open range then and at milking time the cows were sometimes 
miles from home. Mother churned butter and put it up in prints to be traded for 
groceries. i 

‘Their post office and store was at Old Endiang. 

In the fall of 1916 we moved to the NE 10-34-15, where Dad had purchased 
land from Emil Reske and R. Eisentraut. We farmed with horses and lived off the 
farm, keeping cattle, hogs and poultry. At one time we hand-milked more than 
twenty cows, and every week Mother would drive to Hanna with a team and 
democrat, taking in eggs and cream and returning the same day with groceries 
and other necessities. The round trip was forty-six miles. 

Grain was hauled to Hanna and livestock was driven to market there. Wheat 
was milled into flour, livestock was butchered and the meat was cured or canned. 
Neighbors would get together in the fall to butcher or dress poultry. For use during 
the winter, eggs were preserved in salt brine or waterglass. 

On Sundays we dressed up and drove to church services as far away as 
Spondin, Craigmyte and the Hand Hills. Later we attended St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church at Scapa. 

At home we played horseshoes and baseball, boxed and rode steers. | recall 
‘a rodeo being held at Fedor Prokupuk’s place. The first ball diamond was north of 
‘our place on the Keibel land, later it was moved two miles south, and still later, to 
Scapa 

When the railway came in 1925, the real pioneer times were over, as most of 
the farm land had been broken, fenced and improved with buildings. Some 
farmers had cars and tractors. 

About that time Dad built a new barn, and had a well drilled, and a windmill 
installed to pump the water. We had a Coleman gas lamp for light and a radio with 
earphones. | can remember listening to the Dempsey-Tunney fight on that radio. 

Dad purchased his first car in 1927, a Model T Ford, but driving in mud, half 
‘a mile in low gear and it would boll, in 1980 it was replaced by a Model A, which 
was @ good unit, 

Mother served as a midwife until the thirties. In 1931 Dad passed away and 
mother remarried. She and her husband, Gottlieb Schuler, lived on the 
homestead until they retired to Hanna. Both are deceased now. 

Our sister Martha, Mrs. John Mohl, died on Christmas Day, 1973. Brothers 
Gerhard and Herman live in the Mayerthorpe district, John is at Lacombe, and 
Albert and | live at Endiang. 





HERMAN and PAULINE ZIEMMER, By Herman Zlemmer — \n 1931 my 
dad passed away and that was when | started on my own. | batched until 1935 
and then married Pauline Stulberg. As we remember, it was a very cold day, 
thirty below and the snow drifts six or eight feet high. It was so cold in the church 
that we froze our toes. 

I had a quarter section of land, and rented another quarter from Ron Huson. 
Hater bought that, and also the Charlie Hill half-section from the Ruhl brothers, 

We lived in a two-roomed house for ten years. Then in 1945 we bought a 
school house, moved it from south of Hanna, remodelled it and lived in it for ten 
years. We did not like that house, for it was a high building and when the wind 
biew, the whole house shook, One day a window blew in. So we bought a house 
and moved it down from south of Edmonton. 

In the dry years all that really grew was tumble weeds and Russian thistle. 
‘Towards fall the tumble weeds broke off and blew against the fences, then the dirt 
blew against them, until the fences were covered over. 
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We farmed with horses and horse- 
drawn machinery, as most people did. 
Herman *went into the horse business. 
Over the years he travelled five different 
stallions. He broke horses to drive, and 
got paid ten dollars for each one he 
broke. He also had a little trap line which 
caught rabbits, weasels and skunks. At 
first he would get five cents for rabbit 
ears; later he skinned the rabbits and got 
as high as seventy-five cents for them. 
‘Skunks and weasels brought from one to 
five dollars. One winter we sold one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of skins, which was 
very good. 

During the war years, we gathered 
dry bones from cattle that did not make 
the winter and took them in to Scapa 
where we sold them. However, this 
brought only a small amount of money. 

We always milked cows and raised 

Herman Ziemmer's courting days pigs, and in 1949 we bought a purebred 

Hereford cow, which had a heifer calf. 

That cow had twelve bull calves, which we always sold for good prices, as there 

were not too many purebred breeders in the area. We still have purebred polled 
cattle, but only enough to keep us busy 





FRED LYXZEN, By Doreen Lyxzon Kerner — Andrew Erntred (Fred) Lyxzen 
was born October 17, 1885 in Vannas, Sweden. He had two brothers and one 
sister. His sister and one brother died of diphtheria while youngsters. His younger 
brother died in 1974. His father was the only one who came over here but he 
returned to the old country after a couple of years. In 1903 Fred immigrated to 
South Dakota where he had relatives. He worked on a large farm there for a 
couple of years and then went to Vancouver Island to work in a lumber camp. In 
1907 he started working for a harness maker in Stettler, Alberta. Three years later 
he bought a building and started his own harness shop. Andy Robinson, an 
oldtimer of Stettler, worked for him. 

After getting married in 1911, he operated his shop for a couple more years, 
till he went broke due to too much credit on the books and no cash. He never did 
collect the money that was owing to him. After renting land south of Erskine and 
near Hanna, he took up a homestead four miles west of Scapa in 1915, and then 
went to work for the Government, at Great West Saddlery, for thirty-five cents an 
hour. He made bridles and saddles for war purposes until the quota was reached. 
He returned to the homestead with two horses and five cows he had acquired. 
Over the ensuing years he Improved and increased his herd of Shorthorns many 
times over. Before the advent of tractors he farmed six quarters with horses. 

They, as did all other pioneers, experienced many set backs; hail, drought, 
grasshoppers and the dirty thirties. In 1916 they had only a one-roomed shack 
covered with rubberoid roofing. A terrific hailstorm struck and tore off all the 
roofing, so they had to stand under an umbrella with their rubbers on. A canvas 
had been spread over the bed so it was the only dry spot. The chickens were 
startled and ran out only to be killed, 80 none were left. This was the storm that 
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killed Mr. Depencier, about one-half mile west of them. He was returning from 
Craigmyle with a load of lumber. He managed to craw| to some bush and was, 
found with his hands over his head as though trying to protect himselt. 

Money was non-existant. Sometimes a pound of butter or such like was 
traded for some much-needed commodity. There was a flour mill in Hanna where 
farmers had their wheat ground. The closest trading centre was Endiang until 
Scapa was established. 





Doreen and John Kemer, Hilda Lyxzen, Brian 
Mr. Fred Lyxzen and coyote hounds, Kemer and Fred Lyxzen. 
Since Fred was a harness maker, in early winter and spring one would find 
him astride his “harness horse” making and repairing harness of his own and as a 
favor, also his neighbors’. He owned a threshing machine, before the advent of 
‘combines, and did threshing on various farms for many years. He owned three 
quarters of land and rented two quarters from Olaf Saunders who had returned to 
‘Sweden. Crow Hill Schoo! was in the north-east corner of this land. The Depencier 
quarter, which he had purchased after Mr. Depencier was killed, Just cornered this 
to the north-east. In the twenties he purchased the quarter west of the homestead. 

In the spring of 1945 he held an auction sale and bought the Red and White 
Store at Scapa from H.A. Burt Sr. They actually switched places. In 1949 the 
Pounds from Dowling bought the store and the Lyxzens moved to the land 
referred to as the Wallaces and Roneys; nine miles north-east of Scapa. In 1956 
they bought a house in Hanna and retired from farming. 

Fred was an avid hunter of coyotes, big game and birds — mostly geese. For 
most of the years on the homestead he kept numerous hunting dogs of various 
breeds — some were greyhounds. He spent the winters covering miles and miles 
of territory hunting coyotes. The pelts had to be carefully skinned and stretched on 
boards to be saleable. With fall came the goose hunting season. In later years on 
his second farm, he took many hunters out. His farm bordered Sullivan Lake and 
thousands of geese landed there. Today his guns are a prized possession of his 
grandson, After his retirement he did a lot of fishing, especially at Carolside Dam. 
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He also upholstered furniture. He made two sets of harness, one for a team of 
Shetland ponies in the Garden Plain area, the other was regular size. Unfortunate- 
ly the harness, which was left locked in the garage, disappeared after his death. 
Somewhere there is an excellent set of hand-stitched harness made about 1959. 

Because his wite was in hospital and his health was falling, he spent the 
winter of 1964-65 with his daughter, Doreen in Bow Island. He suffered a stroke 
and passed away twelve days later on May 20, 1965. 


MRS. FRED LYXZEN, By Doreen Lyxzen Kerner — Hildur (Hilda) Karolina 
Erickson, daughter of Per and Elizabeth, was born December 25, 1888 in Helgum, 
‘Sweden. She is one of a family of one sister, four brothers and two half-brothers, 
‘one of whom, Edward, lives in Hanna. Two brothers Enock and Abe are still iving 
at ninety-one and ninety. Her mother died when she was six years old, so she had 
a step-mother, Maria. She left Sweden in October 1903 with the Molander family 
to. come to Erskine, Alberta where her father and brother, Albert, were. Except for 
her sister, the rest of the family came a year later. 

In the spring of 1904 she started work in the kitchen of the Adelphi Hotel in 
Lacombe. There were no specified working hours; if a train happened to come in 
at midnight, she worked. There was no overtime pay; she earned fifteen dollars a 
month, most of which was given to her father. She worked eleven months, learned 
English and then did odd jobs for a while before she started her apprenticeship as 
a dressmaker. After recovering from an illness she rented a room above the 
Harness Shop in Stettler; opened her dressmaking shop and launched her career 
as a professions! dressmaker in 1907. 

On April §, 1911 she married Andrew Ernfred (Fred) Lyxzen. Four children 
were born of this union but only the youngest, Victoria Doreen survived. They lived 
in Stettler for a couple of years where she kept on with her shop. After moving 
south of Erskine and then to the Reddel place four miles south of Hanna, she 
moved to the homestead four miles west of Scapa in 1915. Since her husband was 
working in Calgary, her brother August helped her on the farm. 

Like all pioneer women she had to work out on the land, so she could handle 
horses as well as any man. She was a member of the old U.F.W.A. and later of the 
Home Ladies Club at Scapa. Upon retiring in 1956 with her husband, she became 
an active member of the Church of Christ in Hanna. 

No matter where they lived, she always had a wide assortment of material, for 
she sewed for countless people in the Scapa and Hanna areas. For example, one 
Christmas season she had twenty dresses to make. Everyone had to have anew 
dress for the Christmas Concert. 

She is an avid gardener and plant lover; and had lots of produce, beautiful 
flowers and house plants to prove it. At the age of eighty-eight, she still does a 
variety of handicrafts, 

On October 19, 1962, she fell off the back step of their home in Hanna and 
broke her hip. Arthritis set in and after three operations and many months in 
various hospitals, she can get around only in a wheelchair. She remains cheerful 
and retains a sharp and agile mind. She now resides in the Bow Island Nursing 
Home. 





MR. and MRS. HERMAN SLEMP, By Kate Huson Slemp — Herman Siemp 
came to the Fleet district from Oklahoma with his parents and the rest of the family 
In 1912. His wife (nee Kate Huson) came from England with her parents and one 
sister in 1913. Her four brothers had come in previous years. Her mother's sister, 
Mrs. Bob Climie of Lane and Climie ranch of Castor district, had come to Alberta 
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in 1901 when Red Deer was the nearest town. The fact of so many of the fa 
being here decided her parents to leave England foy a life in sunny Alberta. 

Herman homesteaded the southwest 2-34-15, proving up in 1920. He was 
married in Castor in March 1920, driving the same day by team and cutter to the 
homestead where he and his wife made their home for forty-four years; moving to 
Castor in May 1964 where they enjoyed retirement until Herman’s sudden passing 
in October 1976. His wife is still living there. 
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June 1920. Mr and Mrs. Hernan Slonp and 
Kate Slam: Pe eating contest at Hudson Bay Jon Wallace, raising lps wo-oomed hose 
School to put on a foundation, 





Herman worked at various jobs before his marriage, one being a freighting 
job between Castor and Hanna with a four horse team. He also worked for Mr. 
Kane at Garden Plain Store and coal mine which was our post office for several 
years, the mail coming from Castor by team, twice a week | believe, 

Their first home was a small two-room house, twelve by twenty feet and the 
few acres of crop grown in 1919 was snowed under and stooks stayed in the field 
until being threshed in May 1920. 

The railroad came in the fall of 1925, bringing three elevators the following 
year; Herman operated the Searle elevator from about 1929 or 30 to about 1937 or 
38. During the early thirties (commonly known as the hungry thirties) the elevator 
handled relief feed made possible by the government to ald farmers in carrying 
their stock through those difficult years, 

There was very little income those years as wheat was nineteen cents a 
bushel, cattle one to one and a half cents a pound, eggs five cents a dozen and 
‘cream from two dollars to two dollars and seventy-five cents for a five gallon can. 

Everyone tried to be optimistic, making their own entertainment by visiting 
families and gatherings at local school houses, at card parties and dances. In 
winter a group would organize a play, practising at different homes until ready for 
showing before spring work commenced. Sometimes they would journey to 
different places, affording people in other communities an opportunity to see the 
play. One year when roads were bad the railroad hand car was pressed into 
transporting the cast to another point along the rallroad. 

Farming was done with horses and Herman had two six horse teams — “Big 
Six" and “Little Si 

Times were hard those years but made one appreciate to the full the better 
years that followed. 








THE HILL FAMILY, By Mrs. Maymle Hill Cattanach — Charles Ancin Hill 
(known as Charlie), his wife Alma, and their four children; Jessie Dee, Maymie, 
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Earl and Chester; arrived all the way from Steedman, Oklahoma to Fleet, Alberta 
to become “new citizens”. They arrived in August, 1912 in time to help with the 
harvest. Alma helped in a cook car where the threshing crew were fed while 
Maymie looked after the baby, Chester. Chester was only one year old and 
Maymie six years of age so it was understandable that there were a few 
arguments! 

In 1914 Charlie filed on a homestead two miles west of what is now known as 
‘Scapa, By 1917 he received his Naturalization Papers and his homestead rights 
from the Federal Government. He also received what was known as Pre-Emption 
Rights. Luckily for his children he named all of them on his application for 
Naturalization, thus they became Canadian citizens. 

In 1918 Homer was born on January 13, while on September 13, 1919 Haskell 
(known as Hack) arrived on the scene. Mrs. Sexsmith, midwife in the district, 
ushered both new Canadians into the world without any benefits of a doctor. 

It was in 1918 that Crow Hill School was built. Charlie Hill was the main 
“pusher” of the school as well as Chairman and Trustee. The first Crow Hill 
teacher was Miss Christine Campbell — later to become Mrs. Milo Loomer of 
Endiang. The school had an enrollment of approximately thirty children from 
grade one to grade nine. How about that, you 1977 teachers of today! 

To make ends meet Charlie went to work for Harold Hunt of Endiang while 
‘Alma and Jessie ran the farm and the rest of the kids ran the house. 

Alter a few years things got better and the work eased up, especially when 
the price of wheat went up. Charlie and Jessie built a two room building in Scapa 
In 1926 where Jessie ran a butcher shop on one side and Maymie ran a small 
restaurant on the other side. By 1925 there were two elevators in Scapa and 
farmers really appreciated something to eat after driving so far with their wheat. 
Elis Malm had started the Scapa Store by then, so a cup of hot coffee and a piece 
of ple was quite welcome. 

In 1928 Charlie and Alma took over the restaurant after the farm was sold to 
the Ruhis. The rest of the kids had gone out working, leaving Homer and Hack the 
only kids at home with their parents. Scapa School had started up by then so 
schooling went on — much to their disgust. 

In 1929 John Cattanach and Maymie Hill were married and continued farming 
‘on John's farm two miles east of Scapa. In 1931 Charlie, Alma, and the two 
younger boys moved to British Columbia for health reasons, as Homer had 
developed diabetes and was on a salad diet — something they couldn't get in 
Alberta. They sold the building in Scapa to Jim and Olive Boehike who set up a 
store in it. 

Homer passed away in 1942, Alma in 1944, Charlie in 1947, Jessie in October 
of 1966, Chester in May of 1967, Earl in September of 1971, and Hack in 
December of 1974, leaving Maymie as sole survivor of the Hill family from Scapa. 
OLAV SANDNESS, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Olav Sandness homesteaded the 
NW 83-33-15 about 1912. Crow Hill school was built on two acres of land in the 
corner of his farm. In the mid-twenties he rented his land to Mr. Lyxzen and took a 
trip back to Norway, where he died. 





THE WAGNER FAMILY, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson — Mr. and Mrs. M. Wagner had 
a homestead and pre-emption on section 32-33-15. They had four children, Lizzie, 
Chris, Benny and Mary. Their son Chris, who was married and had two children, 
also took out a homestead and a pre-emption. When Chris’ house burned down, 
he and his family moved in with his parents. 

When the men had proved up on their homesteads they sold them; C. Nill 
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bought the M. Wagner homestead and H. Burt bought Chris’. The pre-emptions 
were let go back. Mr. Lyxzen took M. Wagner's as a segond homestead, and Mr. 
Heptonstall filed on Chris’ pre-emption. 

In 1926, the Wagners returned to the United States. The only member of the 
families to remain in Canada was Mary, who had married Andrew Riebe of Delia. 


HJALMAR HOLMGREN FAMILY, 
By Norman Holmgren — Hialmar and 
Ruth Holmgren and their two children, 
Lila and Norman, came from North 
Dakota to Cralgmyle about 1916. Dad 
got a house for us to live in, then found 
a job in the coal mine at Garden Plain. 
My brother Archie was born in 1916, and 
my sister Ellen two years later, when we 
lived on the Rom place. 

Dad decided to try his hand at farm- 
ing so rented land. There wasn’t much 
money to be made at that, but with a 
part-time job in the coal mine we manag- 
ed to survive. Lila and | started schoo! 
at Princeton; about 1923 we went to Lil- 
lico school and while we lived on the 
Lyxzen place we attended Crow Hill 
: Dad put some land into crop on the NW 
Hialmar and Ruth Holmgren 5-34-15 but had the misfortune to get 
hailed out. 

When we moved to the Charles Loomer place we went to the Endiang school 
which was later re-named Hunt Lake. In wintertime Earl Hoover took us to schoo! 
in a covered van pulled by horses. We left Endiang in the late twenties. Dad filed 
on a homestead in the Lindale area where he made his home until he suddenly 
took ill and passed away in 1941. Mother died a few years later. 

Lila, Mrs. Norma Phillips, had one son. She died at Lindale in 1967. Archie 
died in 1975. His widow continues to operate the store and service station which 
he had bought at Carnwood. Ellen lives in Vancouver. My wife and | have three 
married sons. We farm at Lindale and | drive a school bus. 





EMIL KADING, By Mrs. A.B. Hanson 
— Emil Kading came from Germany in 
the summer of 1926 to stay with his 
brother, Bill Kading. As he was anxious 
to learn English, he did the janitor work 
at Crow Hill school, and stayed to listen 
to the children's instruction. Every day 
he drove by team and sleigh to the 
school, taking my children with him. 
During World War | he had been 
an airplane mechanic for the German 
ace, Baron Von Richtofen, and he was 
hoping to continue the work he had 
Going to school to learn to speak English: Emil been trained for in Canada. In 1928 
Kading, 1927 ‘Andy Hanson took him to Medicine Hat 
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to see if he could help him get his Canadian license. As he could not speak 
English very well, the examiners gave him an airplane engine to work on, and 
Mr. Hanson translated for him. He was given his permit to work in Canada and 
was sent to Vancouver. 

In 1930 he was travelling as mechanic with a bush pilot whose plane was 
damaged after a forced landing. The three men aboard the plane spent two 
months in the mountainous country near the Liard River in B.C. before rescuers 
found them. One of the party had died from injurles and exposure. 

After he had regained his health, his company sent him to Thunder Bay; he 
remained there throughout the Second World War and until his retirement, Then 
he returned to the Scapa area to live with his brother and his wife. He stayed with 
them for seven years; when Mr. and Mrs. Bill Kading decided to retire to Stettler, 
Emil was to go with them, but wanted to take a trip back to Germany first. The Bill 
Kadings moved his effects to Stettler with their own, while Emil visited with 
relatives in his homeland. 

He died suddenly of a heart attack while visiting the home of 
East Germany, and he was buried there. 





nieces in 


MR. and MRS. B. HEPTONSTALL, 
By Connle Heptonstall Steeves — 
Mr. and Mrs. Heptonstall and their three 
children, Connie, Walter and Herb, 
arrived in Hanna trom Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, on March 27, 1927. During their 
first few months in the area, they lived 
with Mr. Heptonstall's aunt and uncle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Linley, and the 
children attended Chain Lakes school 
They also spent some time with the Joe 
Liggett family in the Scapa district, and 
then moved to the Hill place about four 
miles west of Scapa. Late that summer 
‘Hep’ as he was known to all his friends, 
took up the homestead that Chris Wag- 
‘ner had given up, a mile south of Crow 
Hill school. 

Mrs. Hanson tells an amusing story. Apparently Walter Heptonstall became ill 
fat school, and the teacher sent Connie home to get her mother. When Mrs. 
Heptonstall discovered that her son’s illness had been caused by chewing 
tobacco, she switched him all the way home. 

The youngest son, Ronnie, was born while Heptonstalls lived on this farm. In 
1933 they moved south of Hanna, and the farm was taken over by their daughter 
Connie and her husband, Paul Schultz. 

Hep, who was a veteran of World War I, joined the Home Guard during World 
War Il, and moved his family to Hanna in 1941. Mrs. Heptonstall passed away in 
1966, Mr. Heptonstall and their son Walter in 1975. 

Ronnie stil ives in Hanna, Connie and Herbert reside in Calgary. 





The Heptonstall Family: Ron, ‘Hep’, Connie, 
Herb, Walter and Mis. Heptonstail — 1963 


EMANUEL KALMBACH, By Lucy Kalmbach Gutsche — In October of 1927 
my dad, Emanuel Kalmbach, his wife, the former Bertha Irion, and their four 
children immigrated to Canada from Romania. Their family consisted of Roland, 
who was then six years old; Lilly, aged five; Hilda, two; and Emanuel Jr., who was 
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about seven months old when they arrived here. They stayed with relatives at 
‘Scapa for three or four months. 

My dad had been a school teacher in the Old Country for a number of years. 
Conditions there at that time were very unsettled, and the country was over- 
populated; | think that correspondence with relatives in Canada convinced them 
that they would be much better off living here. | don't know if Dad intended to 
teach school here, but three or four months after they arrived, he made a down 
payment on a farm which at that time belonged to Alex Kalenith. 






Mr. and Mrs, Emanuel Kalmbach, Lily, Roland and Emanuel J, and EtelDiewert 


He started farming with very little in the way of machinery, but | was told that 
in spite of that he grew a thirty-five to forty bushel crop in either 1928 or 1929. 
Unfortunately a severe hallstorm destroyed the crop just before harvest. Things 
looked very bleak, as he had no means of supporting his family. He finally 
obtained work with a threshing crew south of Hanna, 

In 1930 my dad's wife was not well, and was taken to Hanna where Dr. 
Baxendale diagnosed a tumor and performed an operation to try to remove it. It 
was not successful and she died in October of 1930, at the age of thirty-four. It was 
a severe blow for Dad and the children. He had no idea how he would be able to 
look after his family, so they were cared for by their grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Irion, who lived just across the road. After her father's remarriage, Hilda 
continued to make her home with her grandparents and attended Endiang school. 

Through friends, my mother, Mrs. Alvina Diewert, learned that my dad 
needed a housekeeper, and took the position. From previous marriages she had 
one son, Albert Brandt, who was employed at Mayerthorpe and who remained 
there, and one daughter, Ethel Diewert, five years old. Dad and mother were 
married in 1931 and |, their only child, was born in 1934, with Mrs. Gottlieb Schuler 
as midwife. 

Ethel, Lilly, Emanuel and Roland all attended Crow Hill schoo! in the thirties. 1 
went there only two years before it was closed. We travelled back and forth to 
school with a horse and buggy in the summertime and a cutter in the winter. | can 
remember one day that Ethel and Emanuel had gone to school in the morning, 
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and later that day a terrible blizzard came up. Due to the severity of the storm they 
didn’t make it home that evening. The storm raged all night, and it was bitterly 
cold. Mother and dad were terribly worried about where the children could be. 
They stayed up all night, and as soon as the storm abated somewhat, Dad took a 
team and sleigh and went to look for them. He found them at the Fred Lyxzen 
place, where they had spent the night. Possibly the teacher at that time was 
boarding with the Lyxzens, and had taken them there with her. 

My dad was a faithful worker for St. Peter's Lutheran Church at Scapa. He 
was church secretary from 1929 to 1955, church organist for the same period of 
time, and as choir leader organized and directed the music for the annual 
Christmas and Easter services. 

| remember the crop failures, and Dad not always being able to make his land 
payments when they came due. Mother was an ardent gardener, and usually grew 
more than enough for the family. Sometimes she would make part of the land 
Payment with vegetables; she also raised a lot of turkeys, and sometimes the 
money from their sale was used to help pay the taxes. 

When Dad's health began to fail he disposed of the land and had an auction 
sale. He and Mother moved to Calgary where he worked as painter in a steel plant, 
but he developed lung cancer and died in 1958, Mother remained in Calgary for a 
couple of years, then moved to Hanna where she is still able to care for her own 
home. 

Roland Kalmbach and his wife Margaret live in Calgary. They have four 
children. 

Lilly and Ben Meyers live in Vancouver. They have four children. 

Hilda Fischer is a widow. She and her children live in Vancouver. 

Emanual and his wife Darlene and their children are on Vancouver Island, 

Ethel and Ed Bertsch and their three children reside in Calgary. 

|, Lucy, married Art Gutsche in 1953, We have three sons. We bought Dad's 
farm in 1958 and still live on the original farm site where we bullt a new home four 
years ago. 


THE DANIEL MATTHEIS FAMILY, 
By Art Matthels — Mr. and Mrs. Danie! 
Mattheis emigrated from Romania to 
Canada in the fall of 1927. They spent 
the first winter with Mrs. Mattheis’ par- 
ents, the Pahl family, who had come 
earlier and who were living in the Scapa 
district. 

The following year they purchased 
‘a half section of land from John Johnson. 
They lived there for a number of years 
and then moved one mile south, in order 
to be closer to school, and built a new 
set of bulldings on land bought from 
Harvey Burt. Later on the house on this 


Mr. ang Mrs. Oan Mattes, Ed, Ima, At, AMNI® farm was traded to a machine agent for 


a 500 Case Diesel tractor, and moved 
to Hanna. The family moved to the Edgar Slemp farm because the house had 
a phone, was closer to town and was served by better roads. 

All the above land is now farmed by sons Arthur and Gustav. 

The children attended Crow Hill school, a two mile trek summer and winter. 
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After that school closed they went to Scapa and to Hanna. The family regularly 
attended church services at St. Peter's Lutheran Church at Scapa, 

On one occasion, Mrs. Matthels and her children, Art and Annie, were taking 
two crates of eggs and three cans of cream to Scapa for shipment on the train. 
Just as they approached a railroad crossing, a speeder came down the track, 
frightening the horses. The runaway team galloped the mile and a half back to the. 
farm. Mrs. Mattheis was very annoyed. She drove the team to the field where her 
husband was ploughing, traded the runaways for the team he was using, repacked 
her eggs, and still got to Scapa in time to meet the train. 

In 1961 Mr. and Mrs. Mattheis retired to Hanna where they spent their 
remaining years. Mr. Mattheis died in 1965, Mrs. Mattheis in 1969. 

They had five children. 

Anna completed her nurse's training at the Holy Cross hospital in Calgary 
and is now married to Harvey Miller of Ottawa. They have two sons. 

Arthur graduated from a two-year course at the Olds College of Agriculture, 
and is now farming north-west of Scapa. 

Edwin became a petroleum engineer. He is married and living in Calgary. He 
has one son and one daughter. 

Irma, a laboratory technician, married Henry Debre. They live at Valleyview 
and have two sons and one daughter. 

Gustav completed a course in diesel engineering at S.A.I.T. in Calgary. He Is 
now farming and ranching in the Scapa district. He is married to June Keibel. They 
have one daughter, Kimberlie. 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR NEIGHBORS 
By Mrs. A.B. Hanson 

1 hope you will find room in your book for this chapter on the wonderful 
neighbors we had. | know quite a few women who would not have survived if they 
had not had good neighbors. Since | am getting to be one of the older people in 
this part of the country, and have lived here since 1916, | have met and known 
most of the people who lived in this neighborhood. 

Mr. Ernest Fletcher and my husband came to Medicine Hat from 
Washington in the fall of 1910. They had been working on threshing outtits; my 
husband was a steam engineer and Mr. Fletcher was the separator man. After 
harvest was finished at Medicine Hat they went to Galahad where Mr. Fletcher had 
a brother, and he stayed there for the winter. 

In the spring he homesteaded the east half of 28-33-15, and my husband took 
the west half. In the winter Mr. Fletcher worked in the coal mines at Castor or 
Garden Plain. On November 12, 1918, he married Hazel Brum, a widow with one 
son. They lived on his farm until 1923, but Mrs. Fletcher did not like this country, 
so he rented his land to Bill Kading and moved back to Wisconsin. 

BIII Kading took over the horses and cows with the land. In the spring he 
would get his cows in at five in the morning, milk eight cows and feed his pigs, and 
then go to work in the field to put his crop in. On March 24, 1929 he married Katie 
Morasch, and a better friend and neighbor no one ever had. They were my closest 
friends for fitty years and I do not know how | would have made it without their help 
when my husband passed on and my son was sick in bed for months. They 
remained on the farm until seven years ago when they moved to Stettler where 
their two sons were living. | cannot express what these people meant to us right up 
to the time of their passing. 

The Heptonstalls homesteaded the land that Chris Wagner had let go back. 
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It joined our place on the north. One year we were hailed out, so my husband went 
threshing in the Galahad area, and Mrs. Heptenstall helped me haul home the 
feed that | had cut and raked, and when Mr. Heptonstall got home from work he 
would top off the stack for me. 

The Stulbergs, Gus and Emma. | it had not been for them, many of the 
homesteaders would not have been able to keep going. | do not know how many 
‘cows and calves, and horses he saved for the people, and never a penny, as most 
of the homesteaders had no money. And a good many times it put a lot of extra 
work on his wife and children, as he would stay with the animal till it was out of 
danger. And it certainly showed in their family; they never raised one lazy 
youngster, they all earn their own living and my son and | are good friends of these 
‘same children who are now grown up with families of their own. 

The Nills did not come until 1927. It did not make any difference what you 
needed, all the way from sewing shoes to harness, as these Old Country people 
had learned many trades, and how welcome that was to us! Praise goes to the wife 
and children as they had to take on extra work while Dad helped the neighbors. 
‘And may | say that is why their children are such good workers; they learned this at 
home and this district can be proud of children and parents like that 

Mr. and Mrs, George Banner. Mrs. Banner was a music teacher. How 
thankful a lot of young people were to that lady, as most of the parents could not 
afford to have their children learn to play an instrument. She had the patience of a 
saint, and put in her time for nothing; not one cent did she take and always a lunch 
when they were finished, just to give the neighbors’ kids a chance. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gust Abram. He would tan cow hides. When the years were so 
terribly hard and he saw how the people's shoes had no place left to nail a sole to, 
he would make the nicest mocassin slippers for them. He would come to visit and 
when he left there would be a paper bag in a corner, and there would be a slip of 
Paper in with the slippers, and it would say, “I did not know what size you take, but 
| hope you can use these.” He would tell the neighbors not to spend money for 
brooms. “Just cut the tail off one of your horses and bring the hair over and | will 
make you a broom.” | still have one he made from an old Charlie horse we had. He 
has been gone a long time, but his tail hair broom is still working. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Burt. Mr. Burt was a farmer but looked after the 
elevator in Scapa. It was one of the business places that took the place of a bank. 
Mr. Burt knew just how hard up the people were, so often helped out with a few 
dollars which were very much appreciated and paid back out of the next cream 
‘cheque or crate of eggs. If someone did not know which way to turn, he called at 
the elevator, and soon came out smiling. 

In March, 1936, my mother passed away, and since Mr, Burt had one of the 
few phones in the district, he brought me word that she had gone. He handed me 
five dollars, saying, “You might need this, and if you ever have it to spare you can 
give it back.” That is the way our good neighbors were; they knew what you 
needed most and when. No need to say | made a special effort to pay back that 
five dollars, with a very thankful heart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyxzen. When the hungry thirties were just past, we had not 
had any crops to pay our taxes, and my husband had been sick for ten years 
before he passed on. The government of the Province sald they were taking over 
our farm. It had been my home for so many years, and | was at my wits’ end where 
to get the money. One night when Mr. and Mrs. Lyxzen were over for a visit, we 
told them about it. He never sald a word, just made out a cheque for three hundred 
dollars, and said, “Shame the devils! Just pay your taxes. You can give It back 
when you sell your calves.” 
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Ir. and Mrs. Jullus Schultz had a blacksmith shop in Gadsby. When 
farmers would drive a long distance there in a lumber wagon, it was impossible to 
make the return trip the same day. Many of them had no money for a hotel room, 
but instead of letting them sleep in the wagon box outside, Mr. Schultz would put 
their horses in his shop and took the people in his home where they were always 
made welcome and fed. The shop was filled with horses and the house was so 
filled with strange people that the Schultz children hardly knew which bed was 
theirs; it was usually on the floor, and strangers in their beds. They never charged 
anyone, so they were a Godsend to the poor homesteaders. 

When they moved out to their homestead, they continued to help their 
neighbors. Half the girls in this part of the country should have been named 
Emma, for if a woman needed help, Mrs. Schultz would put on her white apron and 
put her medicines and other things she would need in a box, and stay until the 
mother was able to look after her new baby herself. And after the Lutheran Church 
was bullt, you would see the whole family going to church, and after the service 
they would not take no for an answer, and most of the young folks would go home 
with them, and they would be fed and made welcome; it did not matter if there 
were fifteen or fifty guests. They had eleven children of their own, and they each 
had their own friends, and after dinner they would play horseshoes or baseball or 
football. Everyone had clothes to cover them, and lots of food, and they did not 
have to work on a Sunday, that was the Lord's day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrecker. Mrs. Steinbrecker used to have a big garden, | 
think it covered two acres. Spuds and peas and beans by the bucket full, and no 
‘one ever went home without all he could carry. | think not many folk bought seed 
for their gardens, or seed spuds, as long as Mr. and Mrs. Steinbrecker lived on the 
farm. Their son, Sam, lives on the place now, and he is right there if any help is 
needed. They have the nicest children; they always show real respect for old 


‘Sidney Linley, Joe Lidget, Ida Banner, George Banner, Mrs, Lidgett, Mrs. Linley — 1924 





Mr. and Mrs. Paul Trettin A harder working man never lived, and a kinder 
hearted man you will never know. If you needed help you did not have to ask for it; 
he would offer to do what was needed, and their children are just like that too, 
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‘The stack of hailed grain put up by Mrs. Hanson and Mrs. Heptonstall in 1931. Mr. Heptonstall on 
top of stack, Mrs. Hep, Bud Hanson and dog at the end oft 





Mr. and Mrs. Glubrecht. They were not ones to say, “Let me know if you 
need anything”, they could see what was needed. They brought food if there was 
sickness in the house, and would loan their car or anything else you had to have. 

Bernice and George Burns were among the later comers to the district. 
‘When they had the store at Scapa it did not make any difference if you had the 
money to pay for your groceries or not; they would even bring the groceries to the 
farm if they were needed right awa: 

Now that most of the old timers are gone, the young folks like the Lohrmanns, 
Erions, Heins, Weichs and Pattinsons are a credit to the country. They are there to 
help whenever they are needed. Very many times we were so thankful to be 
blessed with kind neighbors, and you can tell their children, yes, and even their 
grandchildren, by their politeness and friendliness. 
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Believe me, | agree with my son Bud, when he says that the kindest and best 
people in the world live around Scapa and Endiang . . . Mrs. A.B. Hanson's 
neighbors! 


Good neighbors — 1960: the Kadings and Glubrechts 





THE CHARLES SMYTH FAMILY — Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Smyth and their 
children, Charlie Jr., Alice, Iris, Wilma and Jim, came from the United States, and 
lived in the Endiang district until homestead land became available. On April 4, 
1913, Mr. Smyth filed on the east half of 5-34-15 as a homestead and pre-emption, 
land which had previously been filed on but abandoned. | 

At first the children attended Old Endiang school, but when Crow Hill was, | 
built they went there, as it was much closer. { 

Charles Jr. married Madge Pierce, who taught at several schools in the area i 
both before and after her marriage. They now reside at Spirit River. 

Alice Slemp and Iris White live in the United States. Wilma Baxter makes her 
home in Kelowna. 

vim remained at home, and moved to Endiang with his parents when they 
retired there. He continued to operate the farm until his untimely death in 1972. He 
was very interested in 4-H work and did a great deal to help the young people with 
their projects. 

Mrs. Charles Smyth died in 1959, and her husband in 1962. They, and Jim, i 
are buried in the family plot in the Endiang cemetery. 














YOHN and MARIA SCHILL — In the year 1930, John and Maria Schill plus their 
five oldest children, came from Romania to a itle place called Scapa, Alberta. For 
the first year they lived in a little shack owned by Maria's brother, Dan Mattheis. H 
John worked for a neighboring farmer, Harold Hunt. For six months they lived on | 
the Forrest Tucker place at Endiang, then they came back to Scapa once more, | 
where they lived in the Garrett Zeimmer house. One winter John worked for Fred 
Lyxzen where the twins, Herbert and Freda, were born. 

More moving — this time to the Jensen place in Sullivan Lake, where their 
youngest daughter, Hilda, was born, For two years John farmed three quarters of 
C.P.R. land in Sullivan Lake. Another move to the Louis Vedder place for two 
years, and from there to Halkirk where they farmed some more C.P.R. land for 
another two years. 

Then one November day in 1943, the entire family made a big move from 
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sunny Alberta to beautiful British Columbia. This time they settled on a dairy farm 
in Pitt Meadows, farming for another nineteen years. 

In 1962 John Schill sold his dairy farm and retired on a half-acre lot in Pitt 
Meadows. 

They are both active and enjoying good health. They have a good sized 
vegetable garden and the most beautiful of flower gardens. 

In February of 1978, John and Maria will celebrate their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. Little did they know what they had started! Besides their eight 
children, they now have twenty-one grandchildren and five great grandchildren, 
Al are living in this area except for Hilda, who is in Fort St. James, B.C. The names 
of the children in order are: Gus, John, Arnold, Ella, Erna, the twins Herbert and 
Freda, and Hilda. 

Gus is a blueberry farmer. John has an oil truck, also he and Arnold are 
commercial fishermen bringing in sockeye from the Fraser River. Herb is working 
for the school board. 
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‘Compiled by Margaret Nelson and Mrs. Alex Wolfert 


CONCLUSION 


A SCENE TO PONDER 
By Rita Storch 


A season's growth of grass bends down, laid low 
By passing wheels, the first to come this way 

For many months, The maple trees still grow 

And sturdy caraganas stifly sway. 

Two acres, maybe three, the trees surround, 

And in the center of the yard huge stones 

Lay strewn amidst tall grass upon a mound, 

And to the east are sun-bleached cattle bones. 

A squeaking windmill mourns the farm's demise. 

It knows more than | of those who toiled 

To build a better life beneath these skies. 

Where have they gone? How were their efforts foiled? 
As these and other questions flood my mind 

eave the lonely homestead far behind. 


Reprinted from the 1974 Alberta Poetry Yearbook with permission of the author. 
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